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T)i.itik-".i\  Illg  I'ity,  entering  politely.  In1.1,  I  lit'  i 
Fourth  of  July,  bowing,  and  followed  by  Wash 
in-l  ou's  I  '.nth.  i.iy,  in1.' .  Chorus  ol  ihe  Six  .h.llv 
Feeders,  mi;  Military  Ballet  Dance.  MM;  Easter 
an.l  Saturday,  four  Pages  armed  with  spears  at- 
tendant IMI,  Enter  New- Year's  Day,  saluting, 
111;  Simla  dan-  bursts  iuto  the  Room,  111. 

Hollander.  A  little.  311.1 

Honor  \\.-l]  .1 i  \  ed    An.  17 

Horse — Amateur  Cm  u.- riding,  204;  Hm -e-ln..-.  An 
I'lilin-ky,  C.KO. 

Horses.  Traini-il;  also  the  Artist's  ••  Nightmare"  at'l.T 
sk. 'I.  h:lii;  I  hem. :l.l:l ;  Horse's  blUlcled  Toast,  The, 
590. 

llo-pital  Cot.  In  Hi.'  ::n 

Hotlenlot  Man  — Holtent.jt  Womau,  437. 

Hug".  I. ml.'   373    • 

ICK,  All. .at  i.ti  a  Cake  "I   l'.i:i 
li-.-,  Ilock.-y  "ii  Hi.-,  172. 
I,'.',   I'liive  I  'h-.ldren  Sh.hllg  "II   thf,  S'J'.I. 
IKE  QUKKX,  THE.  11:1,  130,  152,  108,  1H4,  197,  21fi,  22.), 
241,  2iil,  27ii.  300,  .1111.  325,  :m,  :ir,ii,  ;iso,  390. 

411:1,  42S,  444 
Huh, ni  Hi.-lory — Powhatan  made  to  kueel,  4'.'7. 

Indian  re.-i -  I..H-  I..-I  i  hild.  The,  421. 

INSECTS: — Kaith-Wunns.  11;  Diagram  of  an  Insert,  (112; 

In.-ect-  ain.ing  !hr   1  lowers,  (112;   H.-a.l  "t    .    !;.'. 
l.l:.    Al:iu.  III. H  >    l'alial"la   lleello.  Ill:: ;   Tlachje 
<>t', MI  In-. -it.  r.l.:.  Seal.--  ,.n  tli.-  \Ving  of  a  Moth. 
(il:(;   HullerUy  in  tlie  larva,   pupa,  and    imago 
states,  111:!;    Moth  an.l  larva  ill:; 

JEAXIF.'S  Christmas  Journey,  14.". 
Jerrv  Keloi  med.  The  Day  that,  337. 

"  Jc's'  Ilk.-  i 

ii  li.-i   Ears,  I'eail  !,i-teued  the,  372. 
Jimmy  lirown  Papers.  SS.  2.V2.  4211,  7:l'_', 
Jim's  \  .il.-nlm.' — Inn  an.l  Katie  at  Farmer  Ward's,  22'.l 
Johnny  an.l  Hie  Catamount,  1325. 
Johnny  Sears's  Journal,  An  Extract  from,  OO'.I 
Jolly  ".....I  Fellow,  Ye,  332. 

K  LSG  vi:<">  Hunt.  A.  224 

Kil.iii.-.e  II..-  -rent  Crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  228. 

King  Of  the  l-olc-l.  Tin     825 
•-  Km",  .Make  way  lor  Hie, "393. 

Kinn.-.--     I  I..-.  44."., 

Kites,  Novelties  in.  412,  41:1;  The  Hare  and  the  Kile, 

4:12;  'ITie  Kit.-    II- 
Kill. -n-    I  In.---  little,  537 

I, AIM'  on  Snow  -I -,  A.  2»ls,. 

I  .nil.-,    \  i  o. inn       II 

i  .inn-  h  ..i  MI.-  s.  i i  ••  ri.-eiwiiig."  'fin-,  r.si 

Laun  Tei  n  n-  •  Fifteen  all,"  702;  I.aw  n  I'm  ins  a  I  New- 
port—Tl..-  inane— The  Champion,  728. 

I  .-  i  -, .       A'll  iilnn    7-s 

I.KI--T  llKiiiMi,  417,  43li,  453,  470,  485,  MO,  517,  533,  54'J, 
505,  588,  mil, 

Lemur,  T 's,  293. 

Lesson.  The  lir.-l    -".21 

1. ill's  Morning  Toilette.  93;  I, ill  and  her  pet  PII--V  Cat, 
12S,  I, ill's  Molnmi;  Ilith.  141,  I. ill's  I  'In  i.-tm.i.- 
Gifts,  1S9;  l.ili's  Hath,  2H',I. 

LinniEiis  fallen  asleep  over  his  Work,  773. 

Lion  I  l  he  Ox,  Tbe— "\Vbu-h  do  yon  pity"  Hi  in. 

••  I. ion  conn--    I  I..-       1-"..:.  4.".7 

Lion.  The  King  of  the  Korest.  .vj.i 

Little  i; 1  tor  Nothing.  A,  449. 

Little  King  Bobbin,  s.u 

I    in.-  \  igg  9  Adventure,  101, 188. 

Lockwood,  Lieutenaut.  on  his  way  Northward.  n7n 

L"g  Cabin,  Supper  in  the,  152. 

I.OIIL'  A. -I .-  I' 1.  2.*.7 

••  l.o-t  clnl.1  w,i-  re.-torcd  to  the  Mother's  Arms,"421. 

Lome,  :lini 

Louis  Philippe,  King,  and  the  Hatter,  704. 

I.nin-h,  A  five,  240. 

Luther,  Martin,  The  Boyhood  of,  20. 

MAliKL's  lirst  Visit  to  an  Orchard,  752. 

Mudllgasi  ar.  2'.I2.  2'.i:i 

M.i.t.-l.-  in-   Hi.-  tin  I  c,,pi  ,  in,  552. 

Maii-h,  .121 

March  Wind,  A,  2S1. 

Matthias  —  - -Stupids!"  thought  Matthias,  821. 

May,  <>ur,  4112 

May,  Tbe  Merry.  4  in 

M.-.-l      ]  !l.-     .'--I 

Mermaid  'I  h.-  s.-a  Gull  and  tbe.  557. 

Merry  Six,  The.  mo 

.Metropolitan  opera  house,  Fair  at — The  Kirmess,  445. 

Mexique,  4ns 

Mi. .  .,.-  I'.easts  of  Prey— A  Supper  off  a  Candle,  1S1 ;  A 

Free  Lunch,  240. 

Milkweed  Ball,  7SO;  Milkweed  showing  tbe  Pods,  781. 
Miller  s  Proposal,  The — A  Disappointment,  12:1. 
Minnie's  Calculations,  10. 


Minstrel  Show,  Rehearsing  fur  the,  :H2. 

\l  IM-IH-I    Fnt/,  iv.-rui'd  liv  \\dlie  O'Bnen,  71S. 

Month-,  •[In-.  li-j.  14:1 

Monument  at  \Ya.-hingtoti,  The  great.  713. 

Moral  i:l,]Mit,r.-s,493. 

Mo    -  •   S.M4. 

Moth.-r,  A   .an-ful.  '220;    The    little   Mother,  398,  409; 

An  anxious  Mother,  780. 
Motto  Papers.  See  what  we  fnund  in  our,  48. 
Mr.  Thompson  ami  his  N.'iiiioaki'— "  Th--  .-\\n-i    ].!(!.• 

Girl  '  —  A   Portrait  dt   loin  .it  In-  S-tudi'.-.-,  .14s.. 

Mrs.  Larsen's  Christmas  Gifi    i  •-• 
Mule,  A  fortunate— "  Mexique,     -Ids, 
"  Multiplication  is  Vexation,      4",". 

NANNIE'S  Thanksgiving,  5G. 

N.i[),  A  Morning.  47s 

Naval  Drills  and  Sham  BatLles  at  \--uport,  729. 

Negroes— "Seven  litlle  frizzle  tops  all  in  a  row,1'  332. 

N'-w|iort,  Rhode  Island,  A  Sham  P.aiilr  at,  72'.'. 

New    boy,  The  Story  o!'  a.      (See  u  Lefl  Urlnnd.1') 

Nightman-,  The  Artist's,  alter  skrirhing  the  trained 

Horses,  333. 
Noah's  Ark,  "270. 
Noon  title,  564. 

"  i  UTS,  Pease,  Beans,''  717. 

n'lii  H'li.  \Vilhe,  res-rues  Fnl/,  Miscln-l.  7  is 

Ofh.ln.-r.  sl4. 

(fn1  .-an'l  i. ilk.     385 
On-hard.  Mabel".-  lust  Visit  to  ail,  752. 

oiit-ol  P -s,  4H. 

*  »\,  The  Lion  and  the—'1  Which  do  you  pity?"  GOO. 

I'ANMKS.  1. 

Papa,  (ioiug  to  Meet,  200. 

r,i|. .  >•  i  iiiiiiuK,  wi. 

Tani'iurl-;.  rinve,  1(»9. 

I'.nioi— "Uo1  can't  talk."3«5;  Floral  Parrot, 480. 

l'a\vnl)roker's  Shop — "Gif  you  one  Tollar,"  he  said  at 
I'-n^th,  337. 

r<'aiTfS  Easter  at  Merrivalo,  3(39. 

*•  i'l-nny.  Not  even  a'    ^M.  Bulaud),  232,  233. 

1'rt'T  the  (ireut  and  Catherine,  593. 

Pets,  An  Exhibition  of.  -j'ju 

I'fts  oi'  various  X;itti>us.  7M4. 

Photographic  Camera,  How  to  make  a,  343 

]'li<i|<>jrij'h:<    (lutlil.  Huw  m  make  a  7ii'i.  710,  717. 

i'lmtM-i.-Lpiiy— Art  anu'ii^  tin-  Rosewoods,  44,  .liirnny 
HittvMi  gets  "a  iM'.niiiiiil  Putuir,"  4jn. 

Pianists.  I-'ainous,  212.  2i:s. 

PIGS:— This  luil.-  Pig  wenl  n»  Market.  MI;  The  Edu- 
caled  1'iii.  f>2i;  Tin-  Pig  and  tin- r]o\\  n  ;,i,n 

Pigeon— "  Blo\\  ing  up  a  1'uute.r,'1  221;  The  Carrier- 
Pigeons— The  Fisherman's  Experiment,  737. 

Pillows  ami  Ivevs.  4H 

rtppms.  TLe  Emperor's  (iuhlcn— The  Culprit.  424. 

Plants:  open  inouihed  Pitrhcr— PH.  h> -i  \\  ih  ovt-rhang- 
in.n  Head—  Pitcher  Plant  in  Bloom— Darlington ia 
California— Bladder  Wort — Bladder  with  cap- 
tured I'rey,  38H. 

riasin-  Casts,  Shaping  Hoard— Model  of  Kgg,  283;  Fred 
niakiiiL:  a  caM  ot  KdithV  Hand  — Hnx  fur  i  a.-l  »[ 
Egg— Clay  addition,  'JS4 ;  Mould  of  the  Mndel  — 
Diagram  showing  u  li--i  «•  t!i--\  join  in-i-t her— Di- 
viding Lint'  in  H;nnl— opfiiing  in  hard  Mould- 
Stand  tor  ra<U—  Mouliliug  to  tlalid— Some  Spi-- 
<-mn-n-.  J>."> 

Pnlar  Uegious— Ma]*,  t;7-"' ;  I  .initniaiit  Lockwood,  676. 

-•Polly  \\*atkio«."  Ihe  Pleasure-trip  of  the,  4i'.!i. 

pomes,  si ir i  hmd : — Cora— Minnie— Roxie — Flora— Cu- 
lm 1 —  Major— J<  HILL  than— Midget,  25. 

1'ontiai:,  Tile  Plot  .if,  421. 

Pop  (iun.  The.  7ti.V 

Postage  Stamps — Falkland  Islands,  6d. ,  51G;  Feejee, 
6d.,3d  ,  Id..  721. 

Post-office  Box — " Our  Letter,  "(>22;  "Dinnaforget,"686 

Pottt-rv,  Learning  to  Make^MouldS,  740;  Throw  ing  and 
"Turning,  741;  Charging  a  Kiln,  741. 

Powhatan  made  tu  kneel,  41(7 . 

i'r  i\  er,  The  Good-night,  4ii. 

Pride  in  Distress,  429. 

Pnnrr  Cljarnniig  and  the  Princes-:,  Loo,  494. 

Princes?  Were  th<  \  ih. \  ,'.L".» 

Pnsnn,  I'.arty  in.  :<l< 

••  Prize.  Pn-p  iring  I'm-  the."  402. 

Prize  yrhol;irslii|.^  \Vln>  wun  the,  17. 

Proverb  Illustrated,  A,  :;2n 

Pussj   Puzzle,  I  h"  4,12,404. 

Pussy's  Supper-time,  408. 

Puzzles  for  Thanksgiving  (',4. 

QUARTETTE,  The,  414. 

Queen  of  the  Gay  Northern  Lights,  16. 

RABBITS;— Rabhit's  Ride— A  Friendly  Turn,  256;  The 
Prosperous  Rabbit,  (144. 

Raccoon  and  the  Buttermilk  Pail,  r»44. 

Itiicket  — '•  till  no.  Honi-y,  yer  can't  hab  dat '"  J21. 

Racquets.  A  Game  of,  2*. 

Rags,  Little  Miss,  736. 

R.iilway  Car.  The  Kunawav,  105. 

Rajah  and  ye  Fly.  Ye,  813. 

Rangers  at  Bay,  The,  472. 

Rat  ami  Mohi^i-.-,  liarrel— stury  with  a  Sticky  Plot,  32. 

Rebus  for  the  Christmas  Stockings,  127. 

"Red  Riding-IliMtd."  Sav.-il  by,  805. 

llfht-arMng  tor  the  Mm-ln-l  >ho\v.  312. 

Rescue,  Tbe  (Willie  O'Brien  and  Fritz  Mu-chel).  74^. 

Ride  a  Cock-Horse,  574. 

Riding  Club,  Gentlemen's,  Children's  Prize  Competi- 
tion at  the,  4-.* 

Ring.  The  Story  of  a,  629,  645,  657. 

Robin  Adair,  3ii.  :i7. 

Roebuck,  His  first.  9. 

Rope,  Skipping  the,  525. 

Runaway,  The — Polly's  Heroic  Act,  449. 


SANTA  CI.AI  s—  "  •  What  a  pretty  little  Dear  it  is!'  said 
Clans,  si :  -  i  h,-y  got  Harry  out  all  safe,"  88. 

Sawdust,  Little  May's  fears,  570. 

Scale  and  King  Pnz/le,  304,  33(>. 

Schooling.  How  At r  1-ia rued  his.  737. 

School,  Back  again  to,  712. 

S.TI....I  l:..\  ,-  Inquiry,  Phe— Foul  ..'clocks,  005. 

Schooner  -  Dolly,    The  ••  Luck     "I  the.  i',41 

Science,  A  Victim  to — The  |i\  UIL'  i  row.  45. 

Sculpt. u, -.1  si , Incienl  A-syrian  Temple,  387. 

Sea  Hull  in  Central  Park.  ,"i5tl.  567 ;  Sea  Gull  Swoops 
i|."]i  the  Young  Guillemot,  760. 

S.-  .   lloi.-es.  441. 

Sea.  I.ongini;  lor  the    329 

Sea-side  Puzzle.  720. 

Serious  Advice.  .".41. 

Sheep.  Ba.  ba.  Black,  173;  Sheep  and  Dog — u  A  solemn 
Warning.'  4]3;  Washing  the  big  Ram,  505. 

ship  in  Distress,   \ 

Show,  PC|,,-,-,I.III-  lor  Hie  Minstrel.  312. 

Sick  Child.  The     Anxious  Hour.-    I.".::. 

Sisters,  Two.  :nl. 

Situation,  A  terrible,  069. 

Skating  in  Hie  Park.  Freddie's  Dream  after  a  Day  s  272 
Skating  on  Long  Acre  Pond,  257. 

Skippity  Skip,  3ils. 

Sl.-d.  Hoy  with  — --Clear  the  Track!"  17.1 

Sleeping  Beauty,  The,  777. 

Sliding  on  the  Ice.  Three  Children.  S29. 

Snake,  Tbe — "  -I've  got  him,'  shouted  Mark."  769. 

Snapping  the  Whip.  r.4. 

Snow — Old  Boreas  can  not  please  both,  l.">7. 

Snow-Shoes,  A  Lapp  on,  208. 

Soldi.-!. -.Our  Hoy  — "The  Columbia  Institute  IM  :  II 

SFIOERS:— Nest  of  Tarantula — Spinnerets  of  Spider- 
Foot  of  Spider  ina-iiili.-il  -Female  Spider  with 
young  ones, 452;  Geometric  Web,  453. 

Sports— His  flrst  Roebuck,  \>. 

Spring  Curtain,  The,  072. 

Spring"  is  coming,  2,sil. 

Sprinkling  l'..t.  The,  397. 

Stag  and  Hinds — "The  three  Paroquets."  H',9. 

Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  farthest  North— Map,  675; 
Lieutenant  Loekwood  on  bis  Way  nTn 

Statuary— 'The  iTnldrens  story  teller,  064. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  425. 

Stocking.  H"\  .  .u  not  inn!  h  >  other,  48. 

Stone  up  the'Hill.  A  little  old  Man  rolled  a,  288. 

Stork's  Mi -take,  Tbe — The  accident  of  birth,  205. 

Story-teller.  Children's  (Hans  Christian  Andersen),  664. 

"  Stow  auay.  ,-ir,'!  245. 

Stratton  Mountain,  I  p   n-1,' 

sn  aw  I. el  1  \    lied-    Nelly  in  Ilie.  4r.."), 

String,  The  connecting— A  singular  Result,  688. 

Student  Lad.  Ve     : ,:2 

Slu.leiiK  The.  7i5 

Studying— "Ilrellul  hard,"  78. 

Suli-cnbcr.  our  \.iuiig.--t.  2.".4 

Summer  -md  \Vinter,  200. 

Summer  Snug  A.  'inn 

Summer  Sports — "The  good  Times  that  we  have,"  (124. 

Surve\  or.  Wa-lnli'4lon  as  a,  244. 

Swallows  lly  b.  us.  34o 

Swimming  P.alb,  A.  r.30;  "Rex  swam  across."  300. 

S\\  iiiging  in  tin-  Iliirn.  016. 

Switch  tender,  The—"  A  cool  headed  Boy,"  49. 

TAIII.K,  How  lo  make  a.  7'.)0,  797. 

1,1  ll"l  .   'I  be   \  elllul.-M.ln        .   - 

"Taken       368. 

Taking  Mamma  Tp-taa      1   " 

Tin. I. -ni,  A.  H4II 

T.irrUown.  The  Siege-  of.  401. 

'Teiini-  Court,  on  her  Way  to  the.  809. 

uTeut,  He  found  himself  right  over  the,"  8. 

Teresa,  l.iltle,  2114 

Tbauksgi\  nig  limiier.  A  real,  77  ;  Harry's  Dream  on 

Tbank.-giving  Night,  01;  Puzzles  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing 114. 

They  both  went  oil',  568. 
Three  Brothers,  32ii. 
Three  Fortunes.  .Inn. 

Three  home  comers  and  four  new-comers,  720. 
Three  III  tie  Maidens.  592, 
Ticket   The  extra,  24. 
I  nl.     [u  search  of  the.  724. 
Time  Belts,  Map  showing,  116. 
'•Time  is  it?  What,"  488. 
Toddlekms.  174. 
Toilette   Lib's  niorniiiL-  '.'-I 
Tom    Fairweather  at    Madagascar,  292,  293;    at  Cape 

Town — Hottentot  Man  and  Woman,  437. 
Tom  of  Islington.  7S4 
Tops,  Home-made,  448. 
Toung  Taloung  and  his  Keeper,  392. 
Tower  of  Babel.  Building  tbe,  357. 
Tow  Path.  On  the,  5. 
Traps,  Setting  tbe  new,  276;  A  Trap  for  Fish,  420;  Trap 

for  Water-Turtle,  474;  Teddy  was  caught  fast  in 

the  Trap.  iWJ 

Trapping — How  to  catch  small  Game,  749. 
Tree  to  .1  lily's.  The,  120,  121. 
Tree,  The  little  Ethiopian  up  the,  541. 
Tricycles,  Bicycles  and.  569;  The  broken  Tricycle,  603; 

Tbe  Meet,  684. 
Trio.  A  happy.  525. 
Tub,  A  Talc  of  a.  365. 
Tug  of  War  in  the  Woods,  A,  304. 
Turkeys — "Go  back!  go  back!  !  go  back! ! !''  512 — *'  A 

'Terrible  Situation,''  669. 

Turtle  Frog  and,  477— How  to  catch  a  Water-Turtle,  474. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star,  29. 
Tyrolese  Child,  A,  761. 

UMBRELLA— "Taken, "368. 

Uncle  Hiram's  Baby,  482. 

Ursula  Cotta  and  the  Boy  Singers— Luther,  20. 


INDEX. 
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VALENTISE.  Jim's,  229;  Little  Miss  Blue  Eyes'  Valen 
tiue,  237;  Cupid  comes,  238;  Bridget's  Valen- 
tine, 249. 

Velocipedes      (See  "Tricycles.") 

\ eiieiiaii  Maiden,  A,  740. 

Venturesome  Boldiie.-s.  i,x,~>. 

Verse  with  a  Moral  but  no  Name,  A,  301. 

Viola,  792. 

Violin— The  ilrst  Lesson,  r>21. 

Vilhina,  513. 

Volcanoes— Kilauea.  the  great  Crater  of  Manna  Loa, 
H-J8;  Volcano  in  Sicily — "The  Lava  Stream  ua- 
gaining  on  tin-in, "  353. 

WAI;ON.  How  to  make  a,  l.~>i;. 

'-  U  ul  fur  me, "632. 

WiKfi.n.  il"3,  B74,  693.  708,  709,  725,  744,  7.V;.  7'.'' 

770,  785,  801,  823,  824. 
Walruses,  441. 

Want  your  Breakf;ist.  Tommy?"  708. 
Warning.  A  solemn,  413. 
Washing-Day,  The  Dollies',  797. 


Wash.ng  Hull)    >  ('lollies,  47:1. 
Wa^liilm  llir  iiie  Kiln.  505. 
Washington  as  a  Surveyor.  244. 
Washington's   Blllhdiy.  r  or, -.Til".. 
Washington,  Tin1  great  Monument  at,  713. 
U'.i-p.  A.  -J'.H 

Watrh — ll  Did  anybody  say.  '  What  Time  is  it?'  "  tins 

\\.iiciimg  tin-  Babies  play'  7x9. 

Water  !<iu  I   siriin-e,  750. 

•   \\aler.  <;<,ne  |nr  ;i  i;l;i.-s  of,"  601. 

Water  Lilies,  Gathering.  7411. 

We-- 1 1 ii  i nsler  .\bbe\  .  Ai  Iliur's  Nap  in.  "_".' 

\\  hales  -Hocking  tin-  "  Ha  by."  S'.l. 

U'liai  dive  did— "dive  sprang  on  Frcnchy's  Hack  and 

galloped  nil,"  77'_», 
\\  h.it  do  \  mi  u.nii  •'     ;,:;•_> 
"  What's  o'cluek  '•"  r,r..i. 
••Whirh  do  vuu  pity?'' GOO. 
••Which  11, iii. I  ••'    :,nl 
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VOLUME  V. 


PANSIES. 

MJAiMT  K,  S 

DKAIt  baby,  wilh   the  dreaming  eyes. 
What  makes  you  look  so  shyly  wise? 
What  secrets  have  the  pansies  told, 
Wilh  rustling  petals  tinged  with  '•.•old? 
Whai    ]irelty    l'anci<s  sen!   to  greet 
Your  childish  I  bought   in  \vhis]iers  sweet  v 
Pray  liave  Ihey  introduced  ihem-elves 
As  dainty,  quaint,  imprisoned  elves 
Forever  lifting  faces  fair 
To  coax  a  Kiss  from  sun  and  air? 

It's  plain  that  you  have  found  it  out. 
A  legend  1  have  held  in  doubt. 
'Tis  said  that  oft  the  flowers  talk 
With  nodding  leaf  or  bending  stalk. 
And  prattle  talcs  in  murmurs  deep. 
When  all   the  world  is   t'a.-l    asleep. 
'Twere  quite   in   vain  alas!   fur  me 
To  listen,  since  I've  lost  the  key. 
Somewhere  in  happy  fields  it  !i  •.. 
Oh,  very  close  to  paradise; 
'Tis  gone  from  me.  but  sages  sny 
\\  ec  children  find  it   every  da\  .  ' 

I'm  sure   our  darling  comprehends 

The  pansies'  speech,  and  calls  them  friends. 

All'   liltle  one.  you  do  not  know 

\\  hal   lofty  people  long  ago 

Stooped  down   while  purple  pansies  taught. 

Great  Shakspearc  deemed  Iheni  made  for  thought, 

And  Milton  blent  their  fragrance  well 

With  violets  and  asphodel; 

Grand  poets  these.      "And  what  are  they  V" 

Why.  just   what   you  arc.  child,  to-day. 

For  them  the  breeze-  and  the  birds 

Saic:1  stories  not  in  need  of  words; 

And  every  tree  and  bo\\er  and  nook 

They  read  as  'twere  an  open  book. 

One  thing  is  certain,  baby  dear. 

Thai   lie  who  puts  the  pansies  here, 

Alack'  from  some  pattern  in  the  sky. 

And  flecked  with  such  a  radiant  dye. 

Is  ever  watching  from  above. 

And  keeps  us  in  His  constant  love — 

A   love  that   never  will  forgel 

The  darling  'mid  these  pausies  set. 


AMONG  THE  STROLLERS. 

BY  E.  IIARCOURT  BURRAGE. 
I. 


HE  fair  at  Riukston  was 
over,  and  the  booths  had 
disappeared  from  the 
piece  of  waste  ground 
near  the  cattle  market. 
where  it  had  been  held 
by  charier  fur  many, 
many  years.  The  order 
had  been  given  by  the 
Mayor,  and  everything 
was  cleared  away  within 
an  hour  of  midnight  on 
the  second  day.  But  the 
strollers  did  not  depart, 

simply  because  they  had  nowhere  to  go  just  then.  They 
•  fathered  their  vans  on  a  small  patch  of  building  ground 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  let  to  them  for  a  modest  sum 
by  i'ts  owner. 

The  scene  was  picturesque  enough,  and  to  the  lovers  of 
a  vagabond  life  quite  a  paradise.  Donkeys,  ponies,  dogs, 
men,  women,  and  children  mixed  up  together,  moving 
about  during  the  day,  and  gathered  round  the  fires  lighted 
at  night  to  get  the  warmth  they  needed,  the  bronzed  wan- 
derers presented  a  pretty  picture  to  the  eye.  It  is  with 
them  at  night  we  lirst  have  to  do. 

Pitched  here  and  there  among  the  vans  were  small  tents, 
an  in  DMC  nl' these  two  men  lay  on  some  loose  straw  one. 
a  stout,  burlv  fellow  of  fortv,  dressed  in  well-worn  vel- 


veteen, smoking  a  short  clay  pipe  ;  and  the  other,  some 
years  his  senior,  pinched  and  worn  about  the  face,  mend- 
ing a  breast-pipe,  or  mouth-organ,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
— an  instrument  generally  associated  with  a  drum  in  the 
performance  of  "Punch  and  Judy." 

"  What  I  say  is— give  it  up,"  said  the  stout  man,  llicking 
off  the  wick  of  a  candle  burning  in  a  ginger-beer  bottle 
near  his  elbow.  "  What's  the  good  of  trying  to  live  on  a 
thing  that's  dead  ?  It  cairt  be  done,  Fiddler." 

Fiddler  sighed,  fixed  the  breast-pipe  in  his  waistcoat, 
tried  it  by  running  his  mouth  up  and  down,  and  blowing 
ml"  i  i .  and  then  sighed  again. 

' '  But  what's  most  of  us  to  do  ?"  he  asked.  "  It's  all  very 
well  for  you,  Gypsy  George,  for  you  are  strong  and  young 
enough  for  a  new  life;  but  I — what  am  I  to  do?  You 
wouldn't  have  me  go  to  the  work-house  ?" 

''You'll  have  to  go  somewhere  soon,"  said  Gypsy 
George,  grimly.  ''What  did  you  take  this  fair  ?" 

"  One  pun'  five." 

"  And  what,  will  you  earn  on  the  road  to  Northley  ?" 

"Ay!  that's  where  it  is,"  sighed  Fiddler.  "We  make 
nothing  mi  the  road  now.  People  will  stare  at  us,  but 
they  don't  appreciate,  and  they  don't  pay.  It's  disheart- 
ening to  me;  but  I  bear  it  better  than  Binder — he  is  g'oing 
melanclioh  mad." 

"What's  come  of  him  to-night?" 

"Oh,  he's  gone  into  the  town  to  roam  about,  and  look 
at  the  rich  things  in  the  shop  windows.  It's  a  fancy  of 
his,  and  we  think  it  does  him  good." 

"That's  Binder's  step,"  said  Gypsy  George,  listening; 
"  but  he  isn't  alone;  there's  somebody  with  him." 

The  opening  of  the  tent  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  man 
about  the  age  of  the  speaker,  but  of  slighter  build,  and 
long,  thin,  pinched  features  that  gave  him  a  queer  expres- 
sion, entered,  followed  by  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  good-looking,  well  dressed,  and  with  a  face  that  spoke 
of  a  bright,  loving  nature.  Obeying  a  motion  of  Binder's 
hand,  he  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent. 

"  What's  this?"  asked  Gypsy  George,  roughly. 

"Can't  you  be  quiet  for  once?"  said  Binder,  sourly. 
"You  ain't  got  everybody's  sense  and  your  own.  I've 
got  a  prize  here,  I  think." 

"More  likely  something  that  will  get  you  in  to  trouble," 
said  the  other. 

"That's  your  opinion,  George,"  returned  Binder,  drop- 
ping his  voice.  "But  I  say  there's  money  hanging  to 
him.  He's  a  runaway,  and  wants  to  be  a  stroller." 

"Heaven  help  the  boy!"  exclaimed  Fiddler.  "Si-nil 
him  home  again." 

"Ay.  send  him  home,"  growled  Gypsy  George; 
"there's  nothing  but  trouble  to  be  made  out  of  runaways 
of  that  sort." 

"  Come  here,  my  lad,"  said  the  burly  one,  "nearer,  and 
let  me  have  a  look  at  yon." 

The  boy  drew  nearer,  but  kept  sufficiently  aloof  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  gypsy's  hand.  The  eyes  of  Fiddler 
beamed  with  compassion  as  he  caught  a  better  view  of  the 
slim,  graceful  figure,  and  the  bright  innocent  face. 

"So  you  want  to  be  a  stroller  ?"  said  Gypsy  George. 

"Yes,  I  do  indeed,"  the  boy  replied. 

"And  to  wear  silk  tights  and  spangles,  to  do  clever 
tricks,  and  to  be  applauded  by  big  audiences  ?"  continued 
the  gypsy,  with  a  slight  smile  upon  his  face. 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  the  boy,  quickly. 

"On  my  honor,  no, "said  the  burly  one,  bowing  with 
much  reverence;  "couldn't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  You 
will  find  there  is  very  little  joking  in  the  strolling  profes- 
sion. What  is  your  name  .'" 

"  Will  you  please  call  me  Harry  Vermm  :" 

"We  will  call  you  anything  you  like,  but  that  is  not 
your  name." 

"No,"  replied  the  hoy,  hesitating;  "  and  I  would  rather 
not  say  who  I  am,  if  you  please." 
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"If  you  take  my  advice,"  said  Fiddler,  "you  won't.'' 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  Binder,  angrily.  "There 
never  was  such  a  man  for  interrupting  in  what  doesn't 
concern  him.  Leave  the  boy  to  me  and  George,  will  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  do  so,"  sighed  Fiddler;  "but  I 
don't  think  this  is  the  sort  of  place  for  a  lad  like  him." 

"Barker's  lot  goes  on  to-night,"  said  Binder  to  Gypsy 
George;  "you  had  better  take  the  boy  and  go  oil  with 
them.  You  are  sure  to  pitch  for  a  few  days  at  Mayfleld, 
and  Fiddler  and  I  will  catch  you  up  there.'1 

II. 

Barker's  "  lot"  consisted  of  a  tumbling  troupe  of  three, 
a  merriman  of  the  most  melancholy  order,  a  man  who  play- 
ed the  cornopean,  Mrs.  Barker,  who  took  the  money  when 
there  was  any  to  take,  two  Barker  children,  who  ate  and 
drank  when  there  was  anything  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
Barker  himself,  who  did  the  talking  outside  his  show  at 
fair-time,  and  rarely  opened  his  lips  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  were  having  their  supper  in  one  of 
his  vans;  he  was  owner  of  three,  and  the  rest  of  his  fami- 
ly and  troupe  were  partaking  of  it  anyhow  and  anywhere, 
the  children  on  the  steps,  Mr.  Merriman  on  one  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  rest  beside  an  expiring  fire  on  the  turf, 
when  Gypsy  George  and  Harry  Vernoii  came  up.  Simply 
ordering  the  children  oft'  the  steps  by  telling  them  to 
"come  out  of  it,"  the  man  marched  into  the  van. 

"Ha,  George!"  said  Mr.  Barker,  hospitably,  "just  in 
time  for  supper.  What  there  is  you  are  welcome  to." 

"Thanky,"  replied  George,  "but  I've  come  to  ask  you 
for  more  than  that.  I  want  you  to  take  a  friend  of 
mine  on  with  ye  to-night.  Come  up  with  ye,  Mister  1  bu- 
ry Vemoii;  nobody  will  eat  you  or  look  011  you  as  in- 
truding." 

As  the  boy  came  in,  Mrs.  Barker,  a  woman  of  rather 
masculine  build,  but  not  ill-looking,  started,  and  glanced 
at  her  husband  who  sat  unmoved  and  said  nothing. 

"Want's  to  be  a  stroller,  does  this  lad,"  said  George, 
"  and  I  think  of  apprenticing  him  to  you." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  briefly. 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  it  can't.     You  know  we  dursn't  do  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ye  will.  But  give  the,  boy  some  supper,  and 
while  he's  eating  it  I'll  have  a  talk  with  you  outside. 
Barker  had  better  stop  with  the  boy." 

From  the  tirst  moment  that  Harry  Vernon  had  been 
among  these  people  it  was  plain  that  he  was  struggling 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment.  Whatever 
ideas  he  may  have  formed  of  strolling  life,  drawn  most 
probably  from  books  that  depict  a  stroller's  existence  as  a 
round  of  excitement  and  pleasure,  had  been  rudely  upset. 
The  filth,  squalor,  and  undoubted  poverty  of  his  new  com- 
panions were  repulsive  to  him,  but  still  he  did  not  shrink. 
He  was  delicate,  but  he  had  a  brave  face,  and  eyes  that 
never  could  grow  dim  with  fear,  so  he  accepted  every- 
thing as  it  came  with  a  calmness  that  was  akin  to  content- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Barker  and  Gypsy  George  left  the  van.  and  Bar- 
ker, having  washed  one  of  the  plates  in  a  pail  of  water  in 
a  corner,  tilled  it  with  savory  Irish  stew.  "Eat,  my  lad," 
said  the  showman;  "you  are  welcome." 

If  Harry  had  known  more  of  his  host,  he  would  have 
accepted  this  as  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  eat.  Barker, 
when  inviting  a  friend  to  partake  of  food  with  him,  rarely 
said  more  than  "  Have  a  bit,"  and  it  was  his  manner  more 
than  his  words  that  induced  Harry  to  endeavor  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  savory  fare. 

But  he  could  not  eat,  and  after  several  efforts  apologized 
for  his  lack  of  appetite. 

"  I  really  am  not  hungry,"  he  said.  "  I  had  some  sup- 
per at  home." 

Barker  then  proceeded  to  put   the  things   away,  and 


while  thus  occupied  two  children,  a  boy  and  a.  girl,  sat  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  staring  at  Harry,  who  with  <[tiiek  eyes 
was  taking  in  the  various  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
van.  The  showman,  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  a  three- 
legged  stool  to  sit  down,  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  his  oli'spring,  to  whom  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm,  "To  bed,"  and  they  disappeared  like  a  pair  of  young 
sprites. 

When  they  were  gone,  Barker  closed  the  door,  and.  re 
sinning  his  seat,  stared  intently  at  Harry  for  a  minute  or 
more. 

"My  lad, "lie  said,  suddenly,  "what  for?" 

Harry  started  from  his  dream,  and  stared  at  the  show- 
man, who  again  said,  "What  for?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  Harry  said. 

"What  for  ?"  repeated  Barker,  putting  vigorously  at  his 
pip'¥.  "  Why  here  ?  Why  among  us  ?" 

"I  wanted— to — get — away  from — home,"  said  Harry, 
slowly,  the  last  word  sticking  in  his  throat  for  a  moment 
ere  he  could  utter  it. 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  said  Barker,  and  again  lie  puffed  at  his 
tobacco  with  energy. 

"  I  thought  you  would  take  me  without  any  inquiries, 
and  be  glad  of  me,"  continued  Harry,  fixing  his  honest 
eyes  on  the  showman's.  "  I  may  not  be  very  strong,  but 
I  am  willing  to  be  trained  and  taught,  and  I  will  work 
very  hard — indeed,  I  will." 

"  It's  no  good  working,"  said  Barker,  shaking  his  head. 
"  <  )ue  trick's  as  good  as  a  dozen  nowadays — at  least  with 
us.  My  troupe  have  done  the  same  things  over  and  over 
for  years." 

After  this  conversational  outburst  he  appeared  to  be 
rather  exhausted,  and,  pulling  out  a  bottle  of  beer  from 
behind  an  iron  stove,  he  filled  a  tin  cup  with  the  contents. 
Having  first  tasted  it,  he  offered  it  to  Harry,  who  de- 
clined it. 

"Eight,  my  lad,"  he  said;  "no  good  to  anybody— but 
use  is  use,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"Things  here," said  Harry,  looking  round  him  with  a 
hesitating  air,  "are  not  what  I  thought  they  would  be." 

"  Maybe  not,"  said  Barker,  refilling  his  pipe. 

"I  thought  I  should  find  you  all  making  merry,"  said 
Harry — "cracking  jokes,  and  singing  songs,  and  perhaps 
dancing." 

"What  for?"  asked  Barker. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  returned  the  boy,  "except  that  I 
thought  your  life  was  a  very  merry  one." 

"Did  ye  ?"  said  Barker;   "but  there  you're  wrong." 

Harry  was  rather  astonished;  but  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  returned  to  the  subject.  "  But  you  are  merry 
sometimes,  are  you  not  ?"  he  asked. 

' '  Uncommon, "  returned  Barker,  with  a  bitterly  sarcastic 
gleam  in  his  eye,  "  especially  arter  a  wet  fair,  and  there's 
no  money  to  put  on  the  drum." 

"  Why  should  you  put  it  on  the  drum  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"  We  pays  our  people  on  it,"  said  Barker,  adding,  after 
a  brief  pause,  "when  we  have  anything  to  pay  'em  with." 

"But  don't  you  ever  sing  songs  about  how  jolly  it  is  to 
be  a  stroller  ?"  inquired  Harry,  with  a  visible  sadness 
gat  hering  upon  him. 

"Never  heard  o'  one,"  said  Barker. 

"And  don't  you  have  feasts,  and  dance  till  the  morn 
appears  ?" 

"We  drink  a  bit,"  said  Barker,  reflecting,  "when  we 
can  get  it,  and  we  eats  when  we  has  it,  but  for  the  t'other, 
what's  there  to  dance  for  ?" 

"But  I  should  like  to  know — "  Harry  began  again, 
when  Barker  interrupted  him. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "  I've  talked  more  to  you  than  I've 
done  to  any  man  for  years,  and  my  mind  ain't  equal  to 
it.  Bear  off  a  bit.  You've  joined  us,  and  if  you  want  lo 
know,  wait  and  see." 

[TO    HE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  HOUSE-BOAT. 
3.  Journal. 

BY 

DINAH  MULOCK  CRAIK, 

AlTlinp.  OF 

•  UN  HALIFAX.  GENTLEMAN.'' 

eight  o'clock  on  the 
third  morning- the  house- 
boat was  as  noisy  as  a 
magpie's  nest.  We  had 
arranged  for  a  long  ex- 
pedition with  a  boatman 
who  knew  each  lock, 
weir,  lasher,  every  dan- 
ger on  the  river,  and 
leaving  to  him  all  the 
care  of  the  voyage,  we 
determined  to  enjoy  our- 
selves solely.  But  be- 
fore then  I  must  needs 
arrange  something  much 
sadder — our  going  home. 

There  was  a  general  moan :  "  Must  we  go  home  ?  Only 
from  Monday  to  Saturday — the  inside  of  a  week!  And 
we  should  have  liked  to  stay  here  a  whole  mouth !" 

Vainly  I  represented  that  even  had  the  benevolent 
owner  allowed  it — and  he  could  not,  for  there  was  an- 
other party  of  his  friends  waiting  to  come  in  whenever 
we  went  out — our  affectionate  families  could  not  possibly 
spare  us  after  Saturday. 

But  I  stretched  the  time  to  the  very  longest  limit,  and 
then,  according  to  my  habit,  was  mildly  firm.  "When 
mother  says  No."  observed  one  who  ought  to  know  it, 
"there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.''  So  there  was. 

Our  morning  row  was  delightful  but  brief,  since  the 
four  girls  and  the  boat  had  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  as 
they  appear  on  this  page,  the  young  artist  having  after- 
ward drawn  herself  (from  memory)  sitting  in  the  bow. 
But  we  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  there  came  the 
most  awful  down-pour. 

I  had  warned  them  of  this,  having  read  in  the  Times 
that  a  "depression"  was  travelling  over  from  America — all 
our  "depressions"  do  come  from  America — but  of  course 
they  did  not  believe  it.  Even  now,  though  the  sky  was  a 
leaden  gray,  and  the  ri  ver 
too,  bubbling  all  over  with 
the  sheets  of  rain  which  pelt- 
ed on  our  flat  roof,  and  our 
"front  garden"  and  "back 
garden''  (as  we  called  the 
two  ends  of  the  barge,  using 
one  as  a  scullery,  the  otlier 
as  a  drawing -room)  were 
soaking  with  wet,  my  five 
girls  would  hardly  believe 
in  their  hard  lot. 

"It  must  clear;  it  will 
clear,"  persisted  they.  But 
it  did  not — for  six  mortal 
hours.  We  soon  ceased  to 
lament,  and  rejoiced  that  we 
were  safe  under  cover.  We 
made  the  best  of  the  after- 
noon ;  we  read,  we  drew,  we 
played  games.  Then  we 
took  to  music,  did,  or  tried  to 
do,  some  catches  and  rounds ; 
finally  our  eldest  gave  us 
Mendelssohn  on  the  little 
harmonium,  and  our  young- 
est, in  her  clear,  fresh,  pa- 


thetic voice,  sang  us  Schubert's  songs  from  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  until  a  boat-load  of  soaked  white-jacketed  youths  were 
seen  to  stop  under  the  opposite  bank  listening  to  the  Lur- 
lei-like  strain.  (N.  B. — I  hope  it  did  not  cause  their  deaths 
from  rheumatic  fever.) 

But  the  worst  times  come  to  an. end,  if  you  only  wait 
long  enough,  and  by  7  P.  M.  we  looked  out  on  a  cloudless 
sky  and  a  shining  river.  Ere  we  started  for  another  sun- 
set row  Adam  said,  briefly.  "There's  fish  for  supper, 
ma'am."  He  too  had  utili/.ed  the  wet  day.  and  there  were 
a  dozen  small  dace,  caught  by  some  fishing-tackle  he  had 
borrowed,  swimming  in  a  bucket,  alike  indifferent  to  the 
hook  they  had  swallowed  and  the  prospect  of  being  speed- 
ily fried.  But  Adam's  pride  in  his  fishing  exploit  was 
a  little  lessened  an  hour  after,  when  we  found  him  with 
mingled  laughter  and  anxiety  gazing  after  a  majestic  swan, 
which  had  swallowed  the  baited  hook,  and  then  swam 
away,  carrying  rod  and  line  after  him.  It  took  a  long 
chase  to  recover  both,  but  they  were  recovered;  and  so 
we  concluded  was  the  swan,  for  he  re -appeared  shortly 
after  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  him,  and  ate 
the  food  we  threw  out  to  him  with  his  usual  dignity  and 
grace. 

The  last  day  had  now  come— at  least  our  last  whole 
day — Friday.  We  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it,  go- 
ing up  the  river  in  the  forenoon,  and  down  the  river  in 
the  afternoon,  taking  with  us  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
butter,  milk  and  cherries,  also  the  towing-rope,  in  case 
rowing  up-stream  should  be  too  difficult  and  too  long  a 
business.  There  is  a  towing-path  all  the  way  along  the 
Thames  at  one  side  or  other,  and  we  used  often  to  see  a 
young  man  or  even  a  girl,  or  sometimes  both  amiably 
harnessed  together,  pulling  along  a  whole  boatful  of  peo- 
ple with  the  greatest  ease.  We  thought  the  towing,  if 
necessary,  would  be  great  fun  for  the  after-dinner  row. 

Our  morning  row  was  rather  a  failure;  it  was  too  "  gen- 
teel." The  river  flowed  between  civilized  shores,  dotted 
with  splendid  villas.  Its  banks  were  elegantly  boarded 
in  for  promenades;  its  very  boat-houses  were  palatial  resi- 
dences. No  osiers,  rushes,  and  lovely  water-plants;  the 
very  water-lilies  looked  ' '  cultivated."  We  agreed  that  our 
own  bit  of  river  was  much  the  best,  and  that  not  a  single 
house-boat — we  passed  half  a  dozen  at  least — was  half  so 
pretty  or  commodious  as  our  Pinafore.  Content  and  hun- 
gry, we  came  back  to  it,  determined  to  eat  our  dinner  in 
ten  minutes,  and  be  off  again.  But  fate  forbade. 
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"Listen! — that's  surely  thunder.  And  how  black  tin- 
river  looks  !  It's  bubbling,  too,  all  over.  Hark  '.'' 

Crash!  crash!  and  down  came  the  rain,  regular  thun- 
der rain,  continuing  without  a  moment's  pause  for  three 
hours.  Drenched  boat-loads  of  unlucky  pleasure-set-kci-s 
kept  passing  our  windows,  struggling  for  the  hospitable 
inn  opposite.  Is  there  any  satisfaction  in  watching  the 
misfortunes  of  our  neighbors?  Was  it  the  weakness  or 
meanness  of  our  human  nature  which  made  us  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  the  rain  had  come  on  exactly  when  it 
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did,  and  so  found  us  under  safe  shelter,  watching  mildly 
these  poor  half-drowned  creatures,  instead  of  being  in  the  j 
same  plight  ourselves  '. 

"Still,  yesterday  evening  was  lovely;  to-night  may  be 
the  same,"  said  the  girls,  determined  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
And  when  at  last  the  rain  did  actually  cease,  and  a  bit  of 
blue  sky  appeared,  "  enough  to  make  a  cat  a  jacket,"  they 
set  to  work,  bailing  out  and  drying  the  boat,  protesting 
the  while  that  this  soppy  and  quite  unnecessary  occupa- 
tion was  "delightful." 

Fortune  favors  the  brave.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before 
we  were  able  to  start,  but  that  last  row  was  the  loveliest 
we  had  on  the  Thames.  Such  a  sunset!  Such  views  of 
osier  beds,  and  islands  of  tall  rushes,  and  masses  of  wood- 
land, and  smooth  green,  parks  with  century-old  trees,  and 
noisy  weirs,  and  dark,  silent  locks !  We  had  grown  fear- 
less or  desperate,  and  determined  to  go  through  two  locks. 
Some  of  us,  I  think,  would  have  gone  on  to  London,  drift- 
ing contentedly  down  the  stream;  but  motherly  wisdom 
saw  the  sun  fast  dropping  and  the  twilight  darkening, 
and  insisted  on  turning  homeward,  and  was  obeyed. 

Only  once,  when  the  crimson  sunset,  reflected  in  the 
river  from  behind  a  fringe  of  low  trees,  made  a  picture  too 
lovely  to  resist,  our  artist  implored  to  be  "dropped,"  as 
was  her  habit.  This  being  impossible  at  that  hour,  we 
compromised  by  ' 'lying  to"  near  the  bank  while  she  paint- 
ed, or  tried  to  paint,  in  the  dim  light.  We  sang  a  quan- 
tity of  old  songs — duets  and  glees.  In  the  pauses  the  corn- 
crake put  in  his  note  from  the  shore,  and  one  or  two  other 
birds  wakened  up  with  a  sleepy  chirp;  then  all  sank  into 
silence,  and  there  was  only  the  quiet  river  and  quiet  sky,  up 
which  the  crescent  moon  was  sailing  brighter  and  brighter. 
I  think,  however  long  my  girls  may  live,  and  whatever 
may  happen  to  them,  they  will  never  forget  that  night. 

It  was  almost  night,  and  brilliant  moonlight,  when 
we  reached  our  "  'appy  "ome."  Our  consciences  were  not 
quite  easy,  for  we  had  Adam's  little  daughter  on  board 
with  us,  and  we  found  him  anxiously  watching  for  us. 

"  Did  you  think  anything  had  happened — that  we  were 
all  drowned  .'" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  did,"  said  he,  briefly.  Poor  Adam! 
Shut  up  in  his  floating  prison,  he  had  evidently  not  spent 
the  happiest  of  half-hours.  But  he  forgave  us,  and  we  at 
least  had  been  happy — and  it  was  our  last  night. 

About  eleven  or  so,  when  the  magpie's  nest  was  all 
quiet,  chancing  to  look  out  I  saw  the  loveliest  moonset. 
The  large  bright  crescent  close  upon  the  horizon  shone  in 


a  cloudless  western  sky,  and  was  reflected  in  the  river,  with 
a  gulf  of  darkness  between.  After  watching  it  for  several 
minutes,  determined  to  see  the  last  of  it,  I  went  back  into- 
my  cabin  and  took  up  a  book — some  sketches  by  Miss 
Thackeray.  One  on  "  Friendship"  interested  and  toucbc-d 
me  so  much  that  I  read  on  to  the  end,  then  started  up  and 
rushed  to  the  window.  It  was  too  late — my  moon  had  set ! 
Only  a  faint  circle  of  light  in  the  sky,  and  another  fainter 
still  on  the  river,  showed  where  she  had  been. 

I  went  back  to  bed  a  little  sad  at  heart  and  vexed  with 
myself  for  having  missed  the  lovely  sight  by  about  a 
minute,  after  having  sat  up  on  purpose  to  watch  it.  Too 
late — too  late !  Why  can  not  we  always  do,  not  only  the 
right  thing,  but  at  the  right  time! 

My  girls  had  apparently  discovered  this  secret.  Long 
before  ever  I  was  stirring,  though  old  birds  are  usually 
early  birds,  I  heard  a  great  clatter  and  chatter  in  the  par- 
lor, or  saloon.  It  was  our  two  "little  ones,"  broom  in 
hand,  with  their  dresses  tucked  up  apron  fashion,  clean- 
ing and  sweeping,  throwing  down  tea-leaves,  taking  up 
rugs,  dusting  tables  and  chairs,  washing  china — in  short, 
fairly  turning  the  house  (or  house-boat)  out  of  windows. 
The  delighted  laughter  with  which  they  watched  the  dust 
and  debris  sail  down  the  river,  a  sort  of  floating  island  of 
rubbish,  was  quite  infectious. 

"No,  no ;  we  can't  eat  any  breakfast  until  we  have  done 
our  work.  We  are  determined  to  leave  the  parlor  as  neat 
and  beautiful  as  we  found  it,"  which  noble  sentiment  I 
thoroughly  shared. 

After  breakfast  there  were  the  cabins  to  put  in  order, 
and  all  the  packing  to  be  done.  It  was  eleven  before  we 
felt  free  to  enjoy  ourselves;  and  then  the  sky  looked  so 
threatening  that  I  protested  against  the  long  expedition 
that  was  being  planned.  Suppose  it  rained — in  fact,  it  had 
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rained  a  little — and  we  all  got  wet  through,  and  had  to 
start  for  our  long  railway  journey  without  any  possibility 
of  drying  ourselves.  So,  in  deference  to  the  prudent  mo- 
ther, who  never  denied  them  anything  she  could  help,  the 
good  girls  cheerfully  gave  up  their  pleasure,  and  we  spent 
a  delightful  hour  or  two  in  paddling  about  close  at  home, 
and  gathering  water-lilies. 

This  last  proceeding  was  not  so  easy  as  it  looked. 
Water-lilies  have  such  thick,  strong  stalks,  and  grow  in 
such  deep  water,  that  in  plucking  them  one  is  apt  to  over- 
balance the  boat,  especially  if  fully  laden.  We  had  to 
land  half  of  our  crew  on  an  osier-island,  while  the  others 
floated  about,  guiding  themselves  with  the  boat-hook,  and 
cautiously  grasping  at  the  dazzling  white  blossoms  and 
plate-like  leaves  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  many  yards.  A  risky  proceeding  it  always  is,  gather- 
ing water-lilies;  but  oh!  when  they  were  gathered,  what 
a  handful — nay,  armful — of  beauty  and  delicate  perfume 
did  we  carry  back! 

And  we  got  back  not  a  minute  too  soon.  We  had 
scarcely  sat  down  to  dinner — our  last  dinner — at  which 
we  laughed  much,  perhaps  to  keep  our  spirits  up,  when, 
flash !  crash !  the  storm  was  upon  us.  A  more  fearful 
thunder-storm  1  never  saw.  The  river  was  one  boiling- 
sheet  of  plashing  rain,  the  clouds  were  black  as  night;  be- 
tween them  and  the  water  the  forked  lightning  danced, 
and  once  when,  after  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  a  column  of 
white  smoke  burst  out  from  the  wood  opposite,  we  felt 
sure  the  bolt  had  fallen. 

For  two  whole  hours  the  storm  raged,  and  then,  just  as 
we  were  wondering  if  the  carriage  would  venture  to  come 
for  us,  and  how  we  should  accomplish  our  seven-mile 
drive  without  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  the  rain  ceased, 
the  blue  sky  appeared,  and  the  world  looked  as  the  world 
feels  after  the  thunder-storm  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony. 

And  so.  with  contented  and  thankful  hearts,  although  a 
little  melancholy,  and  with  the  very  tune  of  the  reapers' 
"Thanksgiving  Song"  out  of  the  said  Symphony  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  we  left  our  house-boat  and  our  beautiful 
and  beloved  river,  and  went  our  several  ways  home. 

"  We  may  never  in  our  lives  have  such  another  week!" 
said  one  of  the  girls,  mournfully,  which  is  very  possible. 
But  ought  we  not  to  be  glad  that  we  ever  had  it  at  all '. 

One  particular  thankfulness  I  had,  and  I  can  not  end 
without  uttering  it,  as  a  testimonial  to  my  five  girls,  and 
a  bit  of  tender  advice  to  many  others. 

One  day  we  passed  a  rather  pathetic  sight:  a  motherly 
hen  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  chuckling 
mournfully  to  a  troop  of  lively  young  ducklings  which 
were  swimming  about  in  utter  indifference  to  her  and  her 
evident  anxiety. 

"Poor  old  thing!"  said  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of 
my  girls,  ' '  she  is  just  like — ahem !" 

I  felt  the  soft  impeachment,  and,  conscience-smitten, 
tried  to  smile. 

"But  it  really  is  very  hard  for  the  poor  creature,"  gen- 
tly observed  another.  "Once,  we  had  a  hen  with  a  fine 
brood  of  ducklings;  they  went  into  the  water;  the  mo- 
ther stood  awhile  watching  them  in  an  agony,  and  then 
she  followed  them." 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ?" 

"She  floated  awhile,  paddling  with  her  feet,  and  puffing 
out  her  feathers,  and  then  she  sank,  and  was  drowned." 

And  perhaps  if  my  girls  had  not  every  one  of  them, 
however  lively  and  daring  by  nature,  been  thoughtful, 
cautious,  considerate,  using-  that  common-sense  prudence 
which  is  the  truest  unselfishness  both  for  themselves  and 
me,  I  should  during  our  six  days  in  the  house-boat  have 
led  the  life— and  might  finally  have  died  the  death— of 
that  poor  old  hen.  Instead  of  which  not  one  of  the  five 
was.  I  think,  more  truly  happy  than  I. 
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STARTLING   A   KING. 

"  ri"V  )M,  I  feel  as  if  there  were  something  icrong  here, 

I     somehow.  ' 

Ernest  had  been  very  quiet  for  some  moments,  and  a  boy 
of  his  age  is  not  often  quiet  for  any  length  of  time  unless 
something  has  made  rather  a  strong  impression  upon  him. 
His  companion  had  clearly  shared  his  misgivings,  for  he 
replied  almost  at  once: 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  wouldn't  have  said  that  first,  for 
fear  you  should  laugh  at  me;  but  now  that  you're  said  it, 
I  must  confess  I  feel  pretty  had  myself,  though  I  don't 
know  why." 

Our  heroes  were  looking  down  from  the  balcony  of  a 
lofty  Eastern  house  upon  the  motley  crowd  that  eddied 
throirj-h  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cabool,  in  which 
they  had  spent  just  three  days  when  this  conversation 
took  place.  So  far,  at  least,  they  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  They  were  lodged  in  a  fine  house  in  one  of  the 
best  quarters  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Ameer's  own 
palace.  They  had  been  shown  over  the  fortifications  of 
the  Bala-Hissar  (citadel)  by  the  Afghan  commandant  in 
charge  of  it.  They  had  been  presented  to  Major  Cava- 
gnari,  the  resident  agent  of  the  English  government,  who 
received  them  with  frank,  soldier- like  cordiality,  and 
laughingly  hoped  that  their  quality  as  attaches  to  a  Rus- 
sian mission  would  not  prevent  their  giving  him  the  plea- 
sure of  their  company  to  dinner. 

Every  one,  in  fact,  had  been  as  hospitable  and  friendly 
as  possible;  but  neither  the  universal  kindness  shown  to 
them,  nor  the  wonderful  panorama  of  new  costumes  and 
new  faces  that  met  them  at  every  turn,  nor  the  quaint 
barbaric  picturesqueness  of  the  ancient  city  itself,  could 
wholly  banish  the  dim.  haunting  sense  of  coming  evil, 
which  (little  inclined  as  either  of  them  was  to  trouble 
himself  about  such  fancies)  weighed  upon  them  more  than 
they  would  have  cared  to  own. 

"I  think  it  must  be  what  my  father  told  us  about  this 
old  place  that  makes  us  feel  bad,"  said  Tom  Hilton,  after 
a  pause.  "You  remember  that  yarn  he  spun  us  at  Tash- 
kent, how.  when  the  English  army  was  here  in  1841,  the 
Afghans  rose  all  of  a  sudden,  and  massacred  them;  and 
how  poor  old  Burnes  and  Macnaghten,  and  a  lot  of  the 
officers,  were  brought  into  the  palace  under  promise  of 
safeguard,  and  then  Akbar  Khan's  crowd  broke  in  and 
murdered  'em  all.  Of  course  that  took  place  a  long  time 
ago.  Everything  is  different  now,  and  it  can  never  hap- 
pen again  ;  but  still  it  isn't  nice  to  think  of,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ernest,  "and  so  I  vote  we  don't  think  of  it. 
Let's  start  out  for  a  walk,  and  see  if  we  can  find  that  tomb 
of  Baber,  t  which  they  talk  so  much  about.  Erskine's  his- 
tory says  it  stands  on  a  low  hill  somewhere  out  yonder, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Come  along." 

Away  they  went  accordingly,  elbowing  their  way 
through  the  crowd  that  filled  the  narrow  dusty  lanes  of 
the  city.  During  the  day  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy 
matter  for  them  to  make  their  way  along,  but  as  the  hour 
of  sunset  and  of  leaving  off  business  approached  the  high- 
ways became  more  and  more  crowded.  Parties  going  ill 
different  directions  would  meet  and  jostle  each  other,  and 
at  times  the  boys  had  no  little  difficulty  to  avoid  becom- 
ing separated. 


*  Begun  in  Xo.  207,  HARPER'S  Yorxc  PKOPLE. 

f  Baber,  the  great-grandson  of  the  Tartar  Emperor  Timour,  conqner- 
nl  Northern  India  in  1526,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
He  died  in  l.Viu. 
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Hitherto,  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  losing  their  way 
or  getting  into  trouble,  the  two  lads  had  never  gone  out 
unattended  by  the  Colonel's  Afghan  servant,  Sikander. 
But  to-day  Sikander  was  absent,  no  one  knew  where,  and 
our  heroes,  not  caring  to  wait  until  he  came  back,  decided 
upon  trying  to  find  their  way  for  themselves. 

As  they  went  along,  almost  every  step  brought  before 
them  some  object  which  if  seen  in  London  or  New  York 
would  have  gathered  a  bigger  crowd  than  any  circus. 
Here,  a  huge  bony  fellow  from  the  deserts  of  Beloochistan 
swaggered  past,  with  his  short  curved  sword  at  his  side, 
and  his  coarse  black  hair  twisted  into  greasy  curls  which 
straggled  from  under  his  white  turban  over  his  long  loose 
frock.  There,  a  tall,  fierce -looking  Afghan  in  a  pointed 
red  cap,  with  the  scar  of  an  English  bullet  across  his 
brown  cheek,  stood  bargaining  for  an  embroidered  scarf 
with  a  grave,  dark-robed,  high-cheeked  Persian  from  Me- 
shid. 

A  leper,  holding  out  a  lingerless  hand  with  a  whin- 
ing petition  for  alms,  was  all  but  trampled  on  by  a  laden 
camel  which  came  striding  up  the  street,  led  by  a  half- 
clad  Turcoman  as  lean  and  brown  and  shaggy  as  itself. 
The  next  moment  a  skinny  Kashgarin,  from  beneath 
whose  little  saucer-shaped  cap  his  huge  bat-like  ears  stuck 
out  a  full  inch  on  either  side  of  his  thin,  narrow,  squeezed- 
looking  face,  was  rudely  thrust  aside  by  a  ragged,  wild- 
eyed  dervish  (religious  devotee),  who  scowled  at  our  he- 
roes in  passing,  and  muttered  some  polite  remark  about 
"Christian  dogs." 

Crossing  three  or  four  small  water-courses  which  zig- 
zagged among  the  rich  level  green  fields  outside  the  town, 
thi'  boys  at  length  reached  the  Hill  of  Burial.  Baber's 
tomb  sorely  disappointed  the  enthusiastic  Ernest,  who 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  two  upright  slabs  of  plain 
white  marble  could  really  be  the  sole  memorial  of  a  man 
whose  name  had  shaken  all  Asia  like  a  thunder-clap.  But 
the  surrounding  view  amply  repaid  him.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  (which  was  crowned  with  a  small  mosque 
of  polished  marble,  inscribed,  "Heaven  eternal  is  the 
abode  of  Sultan  Baber")  he  looked  down  upon  a  wide 
green  plain  more  than  twenty  miles  broad.  Tiny  streams 
wound  their  way  along,  and  here  and  there  the  broad  ex- 
panse was  dotted  with  native  forts  and  villages. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  outspread  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
lay  the  great  white  city  itself,  with  its  endless  panorama 
of  ilat-roofed  houses,  and  shining  domes,  and  tall  taper- 
ing minarets,  framed  in  a  dai-k  circle  of  leafy  gardens. 
High  above  it,  011  a  bold  rocky  bluff,  loomed  the  huge 
gray  wall  of  the  citadel.  Far  to  the  north  the  snowy 
crests  of  the  distant  mountains  glimmered  faintly  along 
the  darkening  sky,  while  on  the  west  and  south  rose  bare, 
stony  heights.  Little  could  the  boys  have  imagined  tha.i, 
a  few  months  later,  upon  these  very  heights,  the  best  sol- 
diers of  Britain  were  to  fight  a  four  hours'  battle  for  life  and 
death  against  ten  times  their  number  of  Afghans. 

The  hill  itself — down  the  sloping  side  of  which  a  little 
rivulet  went  dancing  and  sparkling  to  join  the  Cabool  Riv- 
er beli i w— was  one  mass  of  green  herbage  and  brilliant 
flowers,  amid  which  the  white  tombstones  stood  out  every 
here  and  there.  Beneath  the  overshadowing  trees  numer- 
ous groups  of  holiday-makers — some  from  the  surround- 
ing villages,  others  from  Cabool  itself — were  already  seat  - 
ed,  putting  their  long  pipes,  sipping  coffee  or  sherbet,  and 
enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening;  and  the  gay-colored 
robes  and  turbans,  glancing  through  the  dark  leaves  or 
scattered  over  the  grass,  made  the  place  look  (as  Tom  Hil- 
ton remarked  with  a  grin)  "  like  Central  Park  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon." 

"Except  that  there  are  no  ladies  here,"  suggested  Ernest. 
"How  is  it  that  one  never  sees  a  woman  in  this  part  of 
the  world?  What  do  they  do  with  themselves?  Don't 
they  ever  go  out  to  take  the  air  or  do  any  shopping  like 
the  women  in  our  own  country  ?" 


"No,  they're  all  locked  up  at  home;  and  my  cousin, 
Nellie  Parsons,  who's  a  missionary  in  the  north  of  India, 
says  they  keep  'em  just  as  close  there  as  here.  She'd  .-ill 
the  work  in  the  world  awhile  ago  to  get  one  of  her  Hin- 
doo friends  to  let  her  take  his  wife  for  a  drive,  and  even 
then  he  was  so  horrified  at  the  whole  proceeding  he  would 
only  let  her  go  in  a  close  carriage." 

So  amused  were  our  heroes  with  all  they  saw  that  they 
never  noticed  how  fast  the  sun  was  sinking  until  it  plunged 
out  of  sight  behind  the  western  hills. 

"  Hallo!"  cried  Ernest,  starting  to  his  feet;  "hurry  up, 
Tom,  for  we'll  never  find  our  way  back  in  the  dark." 

"Never  fear,"  replied  Tom,  confidently;  "there's  light 
enough  left  yet,  if  we  step  out  lively." 

But  however  lively  they  stepped  out,  darkness  had 
fairly  set  in  before  they  cleared  the  fields  and  water- 
courses, and  found  themselves  in  the  town  once  more. 
Krnest,  unused  as  yet  to  the  ways  of  Eastern  cities,  was 
startled  to  find  the  streets,  which  had  been  so  crowded 
and  noisy  barely  two  hours  before,  as  lonely  and  silent  as 
the  grave.  The  very  echo  of  their  steps  sounded  unnatu- 
rally loud  amid  that  ghostly  stillness,  and  the  narrow, 
tunnel-like  streets,  roofed  in  with  matting  every  here  and 
there,  and  almost  buried  between  the  high,  gloomy,  win- 
dowless  houses,  which  in  many  places  all  but  touched 
each  other  overhead,  were  so  dark  that  at  times  our  he 
roes  had  fairly  to  grope  their  way.  Every  winding  of 
that  gloomy  maze  seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
treachery  and  midnight  murder;  and  even  Ernest's  bold 
heart  sank  as  he  saw,  by  the  gradual  slackening  m'  Ins 
comrade's  brisk  stride,  and  his  hesitating  glance  around 
at  every  fresh  turn,  that  Tom  was  as  uncertain  of  their 
whereabouts  as  himself. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  dull,  muffled 
sound  like  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  the  boys  had  bare- 
ly time  to  draw  hack  into  the  shadow  of  a  deep  archway, 
when  there  swept  by  them  a  seemingly  endless  train  of 
armed  men  in  Afghan  dress,  whose  white  turbans,  and 
colored  robes,  and  shining  musket -barrels  glimmered 
spectrally  through  the  darkness. 

"There's  mischief  afoot,  you  bet,"  whispered  Tom,  as 
the  last  man  disappeared.  "Those  are  Afghan  soldiers 
from  Herat,  and  they  wouldn't  sneak  in  after  dark  this  way 
if  they  weren't  up  to  some  mischief.  Hallo!  what's  this? 
Hurrah  !  here's  the  garden  wall  of  the  British  Residency, 
and  we'll  just  go  right  in  and  get  Major  Cavagnari  to  give 
us  a  guide." 

But  they  looked  in  vain  along  the  high  earthen  wall 
for  any  sign  of  a  gate.  Finally,  Tom,  getting  impatient, 
bade  Ernest  stand  close  to  the  wall,  scaled  it  by  means  of 
his  companion's  shoulders,  and  then  helped  him  in  turn 
to  the  top,  whence  both  dropped  into  the  garden  below. 

"I  say,"  whispered  Ernest,  "are  you  sure  this  is  the 
Residency  garden  ?  I  don't  remember  seeing  these  thick 
bushes  before." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Tom,  "and  it  '11  be  a  pretty  job  if  we've 
got  into  some  Afghan  fellow's  grounds  by  mistake.  How- 
ever, we  are  in  the  scrape  now,  and  we  can't  turn  back. 
At  least,  I  don't  mean  to.  We'll  consider  that  we  are  oiu 
an  exploring  expedition,  and  we  may  find  something 
worth  looking  at.  Let's  creep  forward  and  see." 

Worming  their  way  cautiously  through  the  bushes, 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  very  unexpected  scene.  Be- 
yond the  thicket  lay  a  wide  space  of  open  ground,  flanked 
by  a  large  white  building  of  fantastic  Eastern  shape,  at 
the  door  of  which  were  dimly  visible  the  tall  figures  and 
shining  weapons  of  a  group  of  native  guards.  In  the  cen- 
1  re  of  the  clear  space  two  Afghan  soldiers  were  pacing  up 
and  down,  with  shouldered  muskets,  on  either  side  of  an 
open  pavilion  of  crimson  silk,  lighted  by  two  colored 
lamps.  Both  wore  frayed  red  coats  (evidently  cast-off 
English  uniforms),  and  copied  zealously  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  bearing  of  a  British  sentry,  holding  their. 
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-HE    FOUND    HIMSELF    RKiHT    OVER    THE    TENT." 


heads  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  jerking  their  feet  into  the 
air  at  every  step,  as  if  kicking  some  invisible  foe. 

Within  the  pavilion  a  square,  thickset  fellow,  with  a 
frightfully  scarred  face,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Herat  regi- 
ment which  had  just  passed,  was  standing  respectfully  he- 
fore  a  stout,  broad-faced  man  in  a  rich  dress  of  embroider- 
ed silk,  who  sat  squatting  on  a  pile  of  cushions. 

"We're  in  the  wrong  box  clearly,"  muttered  Tom.  "but 
I  must  hear  what  they're  talking  about,  for  I'm  certain 
that  there's  some  plot  oil  hand  against  us  foreigners,  and 
that  this  Herat  fellow  and  his  men  are  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
keeping  in  the  shadow,  crawled  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree  that  overshadowed  the  pavilion.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  only  catch  a  few  words  of  the  talk,  he  swung 
himself  up  into  the  branches,  and  crept  out  along  a  pro- 
jecting limb.  Before  he  knew  it  he  found  himself  right 
over  the  tent.  Ernest,  who  was  watching  him,  felt  his  blood 
run  cold  as  he  saw  the  nearest  sentinel  turn  sharply  round, 
and  bring  his  musket  to  the  "ready."  But  just  then  a 


large  bird  flapped  away 
from  the  tree  with  a  hoarse 
scream,  and  the  Afghan, 
disarmed  of  his  suspi- 
cions, resumed  his  mea- 
sured walk. 

Tom  gained  nothing  by 
his  venture,  for  at  that 
moment  the  Herat  officer 
bowed,  and  quitted  the  tent. 
But  he  was  instantly  re- 
placed by  a  tall  figure  in 
the  dress  of  a  native  priest, 
turning  toward  whom  the 
seated  man  displayed  the 
lowr  slanting  forehead, 
small  narrow  eyes,  and 
thick  black  mustache  of 
Yakoob  Khan,  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.* 

Starting  back  in  amaze- 
ment, Tom  lost  his  balance, 
and  fell  down  upon  the 
tent  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  tearing  the  canopy 
right  across,  breaking  one 
of  the  poles,  and  bringing 
down  the  nearest  lamp 
with  a  run.  The  soldiers 
sprang  toward  the  spot, 
but  just  then  a  stone  flung 
by  Ernest  knocked  over 
the  other  lamp,  and  all 
was  dark.  As  the  boys 
darted  into  the  thicket, 
they  heard  the  shouting 
and  stumbling  of  the 
guards  mingling  with  the 
yells  of  the  sentries,  who 
were  scuffling  together  on 
the  ground,  each  taking 
the  other  for  the  author  of 
the  disturbance. 

' '  Pity  there  are  no  news- 
papers here,"  said  Ernest, 
as  they  regained  the  street, 
"to  placard  all  the  walls 
with,  'Mysterious  Attack 
<m  the  Ameer, '  'The  Crim- 
inals still  Undetected.' 
However,  all's  right  now." 
"All's wrong,  you  mean," 
answered  Tom,  gravely. 
"  Do  you  know  who  that  man  in  the  priest's  dress  was  ?" 

"  No;  who  was  he  ?'" 

"Kara  Goorg,  the  Persian!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HIS  FIRST  ROEBUCK. 

r.Y  ARTHUR  LINDSI.EY. 

OUR  Heinrich  will  gladly  guide  you  down  through 
the  wood  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  too  late  to 
start  this  evening,  even  if  Heinrich  were  here  at  this 
moment,  and  it  may  be  night  before  he  comes.  He  is 
away  with  his  rifle,  and  has  gone  down  in  the  very  direc- 
tion you  will  go  to-morrow.  This  is  his  birthday — sev- 
enteen years  old — and  as  he  has  never  shot  a  roe,  he  deter- 
mined  to  try  his  luck  in  huntingdown  toward  Stromberg. 
The  boy  shoots  well,  and  he  won  the  prize  last  Christmas 

*  My  impressions  of  the  ex-Ameer  are  drawn  ehiefly  from  my  late  visit  to 
liis  present  residence  at  Dehra-Dhuoii,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains. — D.  K. 
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from  all  the  young  men  in  the  match  at  Rheinboller. 
He  started  this  morning,"  went  on  old  Conrad,  with  a 
pleased  smile.  "  the  more  eagerly  because  I  told  him  that 
011  my  seventeenth  birthday  I  shot  my  first  roebuck." 

I  needed  no  second  invitation.  Old  Conrad's  holiest 
face  and  bearing  conveyed  more  of  a  welcome  than  even 
his  words. 

Presently  our  simple  supper  was  ready  for  us,  and  we 
sat  down  to  partake  of  it.  Before  we  had  finished  it  was 
fully  dark.  Gertrude,  Conrad's  niece,  at  last  spoke  of 
Heinrich  as  being  late  ;  but  Conrad  told  her  that  his 
chance  for  a  shot  at  a  deer  would  not  fairly  come  till 
after  sunset. 

He  had  scarcely  made  this  explanation,  however,  be- 
fore a  step,  like  that  of  some  one  moving  heavily,  approach- 
ed. The  dour  was  opened,  and  in  stepped  an  athletic 
sturdy  young  fellow,  who  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
welcome. 

The  new-comer  had  a  rifle  slung  on  his  left  shoulder, 
while  on  his  right  he  carried  a  roebuck  such  as  might 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  hunter.  It  was  a  trophy  of 
which  he  could  well  afford  to  be  proud,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  the  first  he  had  ever  shot,  and  even  if  Gertrude 
had  not  been  there  to  witness  his  triumph.  But  with 
these  two  things  added,  I  doubt  if  any  general  who  had 
just  won  an  important  battle  ever  felt  the  dignity  of  his 
position  more  than  did  Heinrich  when  he  walked  up  to- 
ward the  table,  and  laid  his  load  upon  the  floor. 

Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  said  a  word.  His  face 
was  glowing  with  pride  and  triumph,  but  amidst  all  the 
hubbub  of  voices  his  had  not  been  heard.  Then,  in  reply 
to  his  father's  questions,  he  began,  and,  as  he  warmed 
up,  we  soon  had  the  story  told  in  hunter's  earnest.  "With 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  buck,  his  hands  out,  fists  clinch- 
ed, coat  flying,  he  poured  out  the  German  gutturals  thick 
and  fast. 

Heinrich  had  hunted  more  than  half  the  distance 
through  the  wood  toward  Stromberg,  but  without  success. 
Just  before  sunset  he  had  returned  to  a  thicket,  within  a 
mile  of  home,  where  he  had  found  the  tracks  of  roes  in 
the  morning.  Hiding  himself  near  the  border  of  the 
thicket,  he  watched  and  waited,  well  knowing  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  those  timid  animals  to  come  out  and  feed  just 
at  dusk.  Sure  enough,  his  knowledge  and  his  patience 
were  at  length  rewarded.  As  it  was  growing  almost  too 
dark  to  see  the  sights  of  his  rifle,  a  buck  and  a  doe  showed 
themselves  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  Fearful  that  the  darkness  would  soon  render  it 
impossible  to  shoot  with  fair  aim,  he  took  the  chance, 
though  they  were  so  far  from  him.  At  the  shot  the  doe 
leaped  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared,  while  the  splen- 
did roebuck  lay  on  the  grass,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
brain — a  shot  of  a  thousand. 

No  wonder  that  young  Heinrich  was  proud,  and  that 
his  face  shows  it.  Not  a  boy  will  read  this  without  wish- 
ing that  the  shot  had  been  his  own.  The  next  day  as 
Heinrich  and  I  went  on  our  way  down  the  Simmer  he 
showed  me  the  place,  and  I  measured  the  distance ;  it  was 
six  yards  further  than  he  had  stated  it:  a  remarkable 
shot,  truly. 

Like  almost  all  the  species  of  deer,  the  roe  is  a  very 
graceful  and  elegant  animal.  They  are  exclusively  in- 
habitants of  the  Eastern  Continent  and  islands.  In  Great 
Britain  none  live  in  England  nor  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  ;  in  the  Highlands,  however,  they  arc  quite 
common. 

'  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  found  abundantly, 
and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  very  shy  and  timid, 
they  remain  where  the  country  is  thickly  settled,  as,  for 
instance,  ill  this  very  Bacharacher  Wald,  with  old  vil- 
lages all  about  it.  They  are  much  smaller  than  any  deer 
we  have  in  America,  a  full-grown  roebuck  weighing  only 
about  sixty  pounds. 


A  PICNIC  WITH  DEATH. 
.V    STORY    OK    THE    GREEK    ISLANDS.* 


are  not  many  places  in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in 
J_  the  whole  world,  more  beautiful  than  the  little  islands 
which  stud  the  sea  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  From 
Scio  and  Lesbos  down  to  rocky  little  Tenedos,  they  all  seem 
just  made  011  purpose  for  a  holiday  jaunt;  and  so,  doubt- 
less, thought  the  party  of  merry  picnickers  who  came  skim- 
ming over  the  smooth  bright  sea  one  fine  May  morning 
on  their  way  from  the  isle  of  Syra  to  a  small,  low-lying 
islet  a  few  miles  beyond  it. 

"Well,  I  call  that  quite  a  lovely  place,"  cried  one  of 
the  girls,  as  the  green  slopes  and  broad  white  sands  of  the 
smaller  island,  dotted  here  and  there  with  dark  clumps  of 
trees,  came  full  into  view.  "I  wonder  the  folks  here 
should  give  it  such  a  bad  name." 

"There's  a  story  they  tell  about  it,"  said  her  brother. 
"how  some  old  chief  lived  here  once  who  had  made  his 
soil  clear  out  because  he'd  done  something  awfully  mean  ; 
and  one  night  the  son  came  back  with  a  lot  of  pirates, 
and  killed  his  father,  and  burned  up  the  whole  place; 
and  ever  since  then  nobody  will  live  on  it  at  any  price." 

"They  do  seem  shy  of  it.  that's  a  fact,''  added  another. 
"I  had  quite  a  job  to  make  our  old  Greek  fellow  yonder" 
(pointing  to  the  sallow,  wiry,  gray-haired  fisherman  in 
the  bows)  "bring  us  over  here  at  all;  and  when  he  saw 
the  lunch  baskets  put  in  he  muttered  something  which 
they  told  me  meant,  'He  who  feasts  there  shall  have 
Death  for  his  guest.'" 

Beyond  all  doubt  old  Stephanos,  the  fisherman,  was 
anything  but  pleased  with  his  job.  even  though  it  was 
the  hesl  day's  work  that  he  had  done,  that  year.  His 
brown,  wizened  face  seemed  to  grow  gloomier  as  the  islet 
drew  nearer;  and  when  the  boat  at  length  ran  right  up 
on  to  the  smooth  sand,  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  go 
any  farther  upon  i!u  ••  evil  ground."  He  curled  himself 
snugly  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  prepared  to  sleep 
until  the  party  came  back. 

But  the  joyous  holiday-makers  troubled  themselves  lit- 
tle about  Stephanos  or  his  fears,  dismissing  both  with  ;;. 
hearty  laugh.  The  lunch  baskets  were  soon  landed,  and 
their  first  idea  was  to  have  their  meal  011  the  shore,  and 
then  explore  the  island.  But  finding  no  convenient  spot 
along  the  beach,  they  decided  (little  dreaming  how  impor- 
tant that  decision  would  be  to  them  all)  to  ascend  the  ridge 
above,  and  carry  their  lunch  along  with  them. 

A  snug  place  was  soon  found  under  the  lee  of  a  huge 
rock,  which  completely  sheltered  them  from  the  sun  ;  and 
there,  with  the  cool  sea-breeze  playing  around  them,  and 
the  little  island  outspread  below  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
clear,  bright  waters,  they  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  utmost. 

But  the  fresh  breeze  died  away  little  by  little,  and  a  hot. 
close,  lifeless  heaviness  settled  down  upon  the  lonely  sea. 

"  Isn't  it  terribly  hot?"  cried  a  girl,  disconsolately.  "  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  quite  nice,  and  now  it's  as  bad 
as  Broadway  in  August." 

"It  '11  bs  cool  enough  before  long.  I  guess,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  party,  who  had  scrambled  up  on  to  the  rock 
overhead.  "  There's  a  big  cloud  coming  along  over  yon- 
der, and  a  rain-cloud  at  that." 

Every  one  rose  to  look,  and  a  burst  of  admiring  excla- 
mations broke  forth  :  '  '  How  grand  !"  '  '  Doesn't  it  come  01  1 
quickly  '"  "  It  doesn't  seem  to  spread  at  all,  though."  "  Is 
it  a  cloud,  after  all  ?"  "  Why,  what  else  can  it  be  ?" 

The  careless  question  was  suddenly  and  terribly  an- 
swered. As  the  picnickers  looked  down,  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  which  was  just  beginning  to  be  mingled  with  a 
vague  uneasiness,  upon  the  long  dark  gray  band  that  was 
sweeping  over  the  smooth  sea.  they  saw  it  reach  a  lonely 

*'  Tins  story  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  lately  passed  the  island  on  which 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Egypt.  —  AUTHOR. 
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rock  that  stood  gauntly  up  out  of  the  blue  sun-lit  waters 
several  miles  to  the  northwest. 

As  they  passed  it  in  their  boat  that  morning-  they  had 
looked  up  and  seen  that  rock  towering  full  fifty  feet  over- 
head; but  now,  as  the  advancing-  shadow  reached  it,  it 
vanished  at  once  beneath  a  mountain  of  foaming-  water 
that  leaped  up  into  the  air  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 

"It's  a  wave!"1  screamed  their  leader,  springing  back. 
"Run!  run:" 

The  warning  was  hardly  needed.  Almost  before  he 
could  utter  it  the  whole  party  were  running-  helter-skelter 
toward  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

But  quickly  as  they  lied  they  were  only  just  in  time. 
Hardly  had  the  last  one  been  dragged  up  by  the  rest  on 
to  the  steep  tower-shaped  rock  that  crowned  the  slope 
when  there  came  a  shock  and  a  crash  as  if  the  very  earth 
were  torn  asunder.  In  a  moment  the  whole  island  had 
disappeared,  and  all  around  them  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  rock  was  one  roaring  whirlpool  of  boiling  foam  and 
lashing  spray. 

The  wave  itself  went  by  them  like  the  rush  of  a  water- 
fall, but  such  a  mighty  mass  of  water  could  not  sweep 
over  the  sea  without  shaking-  it  far  and  wide.  Following 
upon  the  great  wave  came  a  long  train  of  lesser  billows, 
roaring  and  foaming  and  lashing  on  every  side,  and  more 
than  two  hours  passed  before  they  could  venture  to  de- 
scend from  their  place  of  refuge. 

When  they  did  come  down  at  last,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  rou'st  of  a  scene  of  desolation  which  no  words 
can  describe.  By  one  stroke  the  beautiful  little  fairy  islet 
had  been  changed  into  a  hideous  desert.  Trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  or  twisted  round  like  straws.  Stones  and 
gravel  lay  heaped  in  uneven  ridges,  between  which  lay 
deep  pools  of  salt-water.  Huge  bowlders,  hurled  from 
their  place,  stood  gauntly  up  amid  the  dismal  waste  of 
bare  wet  sand  that  overspread  all  the  once  green  and  sun- 
ny uplands,  and  the  sea  was  rolling  fathom-deep  over  the 
spot  where  their  boat  had  lain  high  upon  the  beach  only 
a  few  hours  before. 

To  look  for  any  place  of  encampment  amid  such  a  chaos 
was  simply  hopeless.  Shivering  with  cold  and  terror,  the 
forlorn  party  crept  back  to  their  sheltering  rock.  There, 
with  the  waters  surging  about  them  like  a  dull  funeral 
wail,  they  cowered  all  through  the  long,  dreary  night. 

The  next  morning  our  castaways  were  luckily  seen 
by  a  passing  steamer,  which  sent  a  boat  to  take  them 
off.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  their  own  boat, 
or  of  poor  old  Stephanos,  whose  superstitious  fears  had 
brought  down  destruction  upon  him  by  the  very  means 
which  he  took  to  avoid  it;  and  although  the  excursion- 
ists remained  some  time  longer  in  Greek  waters,  their  first 
island  picnic  was  also  their  last. 


EARTH-WORMS. 

BY    SAKAII    COOPER. 

NOW,  my  dear  young  friends,  let  us  go  out  and  dig-  for 
earth-worms.  They  are  very  disagreeable  creatures, 
you  will  say,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  It  is  very  true.  Few  people  care  for  earth- 
worms, except  the  boys  who  like  to  use  them  for  bait. 
But  instead  of  torturing  them  on  fish-hooks,  we  will  make 
friends  with  the  despised  worms,  and  learn  that  none  of 
these  lowly  creatures  are  too  humble  to  perform  their  part 
in  Nature's  plan. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  little  earth -worm  had 
any  work  to  do,  or  was  of  any  further  use  in  the  world 
than  to  bait  fish-hooks  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  and  we  are  now  told 
that  the  present  fertile  condition  of  the  earth  is  largely 
due  to  earth-worms. 

Then  we  must  take  another  look  at  these  industrious 
workers.  Having  selected  a  fine  large  specimen,  we  will 


put  it  on  a  plate  or  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  \\here  it 
will  show  to  advantage.  The  worm  will  of  course  creep 
i  c  >  t  he  edge  and  try  to  hide  from  sight. 
Sc  >me  of  you  may  shrink  from  touch- 
ing the  cold,  damp  worm  to  lift  it 
li.'n-k  on  the  plate,  so  with  your  pen- 
cil yon  may  change  its  direction, 
even  though  you  can  not  persuade  it 
to  stay  when-  it  is  placed. 

Notice,  please,  that  this  is  the  first 
animal  we  have  examined  which 
lives  upon  land.  The  simplest  forms 
of  life  occur  in  water,  but  from  this 
point  in  our  studies  we  shall  some- 
times come  ashore  for  specimens,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  have  an  equal  chance  to 
obtain,  them.  Even  those  who  live 
in  large  cities  can  procure  earth- 
worms. 

Let  us  study  for  a  moment  the 
illustration  of  an  earth-worm  that 
we  have  here.  The  worm  itself  is 
shown  at  a ;  b  is  a  small  part  of  it 
magnified  so  as  to  show  the  bristles 
pointing  backward.  The  egg  of  the 
worm,  c.  is  curiously  constructed, 
having  a  valve  at  one  end.  In  (/  we 

see  tin-  young  worm,  which  has  opened  the  valve,  and  is 
coming  out. 

The  body  of  the  worm  tapers  toward  each  end,  so  that 
we  can  si -a  ive]  y  tell  the  head  from  the  tail  unless  we  watch 
the  direction  in  which  it  creeps.  Notice  all  those  little 
rings  across  the  body,  and  see  how  they  slip  in  and  out  of 
each  other  as  the  worm  moves.  These  rings  can  be  drawn 
so  close  together  that  a  large  worm  will  sometimes  make 
itself  very  short.  Does  this  creature  look  like  a  radiate? 
1  am  sure  you  will  think  not,  and  we  will  learn  now  that 
all  animals  which  have  the  body  made  up  of  rings  or  seg- 
ments extending  crosswise  belong  to  another  class. 

The  earth  -  worm  contains  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  of  these  rings,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with 
four  pair  of  bristles  pointing  backward.  You  can  easily 
feel  them  with  your  lingers.  The  bristles  assist  in  crawl- 
ing, and  prevent  the  worm  from  slipping  back  as  the  rings 
are  contracted  and  expanded.  Still  the  worm  can  creep 
backward  when  it  desires  to,  and  many  of  you  may  have 
noticed  how  rapidly  these  timid  animals  draw  back  into 
their  holes. 

Earth-worms  have  110  distinct  head  or  eyes.  The  mouth 
consists  of  two  lips,  and  it  has  neither  teeth  nor  tentacles. 
The  semi-transparent  body  will  enable  you  to  see  the  food 
canal,  extending  from  the  mouth  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  worm,  and  enlarged  in  two  places  to  form  the  crop 
and  gizzard.  Grains  of  sand  and  small  stones  are  often 
found  within  the  strong  gizzard,  where  they  probably  act 
as  millstones  in  helping  to  grind  the  food.  Birds,  we 
know,  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  stones  for  the  same 
piu-pose. 

We  iind  no  heart  in  these  lowly  creatures,  but  in  its 
place  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  which  contract  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  the  blood  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  earth-worms  breathe  by  tubes  opening  upon  the 
external  surface  of  their  bodies.  Each  one  of  the  rings  is 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  nervous  ganglia.  By  the  word 
ganglia  is  meant  a  centre  of  nerves ;  it  consists  of  a  mass 
of  nerve  cells  sending  out  nerve  fibres  to  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Worms  live  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  in  making 
them  they  swallow  an  astonishing  amount  of  earth,  out 
of  which  they  take  all  the  nourishing  matter.  They  do  not 
confine  themselves,  however,  to  this  coarse  diet,  but  they 
feed  upon  leaves  and  stems,  from  the  edges  of  which  they 
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suck  off  little  bits,  having  first  drawn  them  into  their  bur- 
rows for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  Leaves  are 
also  dragged  in  for  plugging  their  burrows.  When  they 
can  not  get  leaves  for  this  purpose  they  sometimes  pile  up 
heaps  of  stone  to  close  the  entrance.  This  work  is  all 
done  during  the  night. 

The  burrows  are  often  lined  with  a  layer  of  line  earth, 
which  seems  not  only  to  strengthen  the  walls,  but  to  form 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  worm's  body.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  burrow  there  is  generally  an  enlarged  chamber  which 
contains  small  stones,  and  here  the  worms  pass  the  winter 
rolled  up  two  or  three  together  in  a  ball. 

Now  if  we  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  earth 
which  is  swallowed  by  worms,  we  have  but  to  remember 
the  rounded,  worm-like  heaps  of  earth  called  "castings," 
which  are  so  thick  among  the  grass,  and  on  the  untrodden 
parts  of  paths  and  drives,  or  in  the  flower-pots  when  a  few 
worms  have  been  dug  up  with  our  favorite  house  plants. 
When  a  worm  comes  to  the  surface  to  empty  its  body  it 
hacks  out  of  its  hole,  and  the  earth  is  ejected  in  spurts, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  until  it  forms  a  little 
heap,  which  hardens  in  drying.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
quantity  of  fine  earth  thus  carried  to  the  surface  in  the 
course  of  a  year  would  in  many  places  form  a  layer  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  amounting  to  a  weight  of 
more  than  ten  tons  on  each  acre. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  layers  of  different-colored 

earth  that  are  ex- 
posed in  digging  a 
well  or  a  cellar  ? 
The  upper  layer,  you 
may  remember,  is 
mostly  of  a  rich  dark 
color.  It  consists 
of  fine  soil  two  or 
three  inches  deep, 
which  has  been  sift- 
ed of  stones  and 
coarse  materials, 
and  is  spoken  of  as 
; '  vegetable  mould. " 
This  fertile  layer  is 
the  work  of  earth- 
worms. 

Charles  Darwin 
estimated  that  the 
whole  mass  of  vege- 
table mould  which 
is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth 
passes  through  the 
bodies  of  worms 
once  every  four 
years,  in  this  way 
exposing  fresh  mass- 
es of  earth  to  the  in- 
fluence of  rain  and 
wind.  Worms  also 
do  much  to  enrich 
the  soil  by  the  great 
number  of  leaves 
and  twigs  drawn 
into  their  burrows. 

"  The  bones  of 
dead  animals,  the 
harder  parts  of  in- 
sects, the  shells 
of  land  mollusks, 
leaves,  twigs,  etc., 
are  before  long  all 
buried  beneath  the 
castings  of  worms, 
and  are  thus  brought 
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in  a  more  or  less  decayed  state  within  reach  of  the  roots 
of  plants." 

"The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  val- 
uable of  man's  inventions;  but  long  before  he  existed  the 
land  was  in  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still  continues  to 
be  thus  ploughed,  by  earth-worms.  It  may  be  doubted 

!  whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which  have  play- 
ed so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  have 
these  lowly  organized  creatures."  The  corals  indeed  have 
done  more  conspicuous  work  in  constructing  great  reefs 
and  islands,  but  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  tropical 
zones. 

It  is  no  new  discovery  that  pebbles  and  cinders  and 
even  large  stones  lying  on  the  ground  will  in  a  few  years 
disappear.  Neglected  and  uuused  pavements  will  also  be 
covered  with  soil  which  supports  a  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds.  These  every -day  wonders  escape  the  attention  of 
most  of  us,  but  Charles  Darwin,  while  pursuing  his  stud- 
ies and  observations  upon  various  subjects,  still  found 
time  to  notice  the  worms.  He  and  his  sons  watched  them 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years  before  he  published  the 
book  which  gives  these  interesting  facts. 

He  says  that  worms  often  lie  motionless  for  hours  just 
beneath  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  so  that  by  looking 
closely  their  heads  may  be  seen.  If  the  earth  or  rubbish 
over  the  burrow  be  suddenly  removed,  the  worm  retreats 
rapidly.  This  habit  of  lying  near  the  surface  leads  to 

I  great  destruction.  At 
certain  seasons  of 

;  the  year  the  thrushes 

j  and  blackbirds  draw 
out  of  their  holes  an 
astonishing  number. 
Watch  the  robins 
some  morning  hop- 
ping over  the  lawn, 
and  see  how  they  peck 
and  peck  at  some  ob- 
ject, finally  bracing 
themselves  upon  their 
tails,  and  pulling  with 
all  their  might,  as  if 
determined  to  draw 
the  victim  out  this 
time ;  but  the  worm 
holds  on  so  tightly  by 
its  short  bristles  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter. 

Earth-worms  exist 
all  over  the  world,  in 
cold  countries  as  well 
as  in  warm  ones,  and 
even  in  small  islands 
far  out  in  the  ocean. 
They  require  some 
moisture,  and  during 
very  dry  weather,  or 
when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  they  retire  to 
a  considerable  depth. 
Large  quantities  of 
worms  are  often  found 
dead  on  the  pavements 
after  a  heavy  rain. 
As  earth-worms  like 
moisture,  it  is  scarce- 
ly probable  these  have 
been  drowned.  Dar- 
win suggests  that  they 
were  already  sick,  and 
the  flood  may  only 
have  hastened  their 
death. 
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THE  WIZARD'S  FRYING-PAN. 

BY  FRANK  BELLE W. 

THIS  is  not  a  game,  neither  is  it  exactly  a  puzzle,  but  a  wonder- 
ful trick. 

The  Wizard,  who  must  understand  the  game,  will  allow  any 
one  to  count  on  the  frying-pan  any  number  he  pleases;  and  with- 
out his  letting  the  Wizard  or  any  one  else  know  the  number  he 
has  counted,  the  Wizard  will  tell  him  where  he  stops. 

This  is  the  way  you  do:  You  think  of  a  number  in  your  mind; 
we  will  suppose  it  to  be  nine.  Now  you  commence  to  count, 
starting  with  any  vowel  you  please  on  the  handle  of  the  frying- 
pan.  We  will  say  you  start  at  O.  Well,  O  is  one.  U  is  two,  W 
is  three,  Y  is  four;  now  you  come  to  the  magic  circle,  and  you 
continue  counting  on  the  white  buttons  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
whichever  you  please.  We  will  suppose  you  continue  to  count 
on  the  left  side.  You  have  already  counted  up  to  four.  Well, 


the  cat  makes  five,  the  dog  sis,  the  deer  seven,  the  cow  eight,  the 
rat  nine;  here  you  stop.  "Now  you  begin  to  count  nine  back 
asrain.  but  this  time  you  do  not  go  on  to  the  handle,  but  stick  to  the 
mairic  circle,  thus:  the  rat  counts  one,  the  cow  two,  the  deer  three, 
the  dog  four,  the  cat  five,  the  crow  six.  the  crane  seven,  the  duck 
eight,  and  the  snake  nine,  and  that  is  your  stopping-place. 

"Now  think  of  any  number  you  please,  from  seven  to  seven  hun- 
dred, and  count  in"  this  way,  and  the  Wizard  will  tell  you  every 
time  exactly  where  you  stop.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
Wizard  from  which  vowel  on  the  handle  you  start,  and  which 
way  you  turn,  whether  by  the  cat-and-dog,  or  left  side,  or  by  the 
crow-and-craue,  or  right  side. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wizard,  who  alone  must  take  a  peep, 
we  give  a  full  explanation  of  this  wonderful  game  in  the  Post-of- 
fice Box.  Let  one  of  your  number,  whom  you  have  chosen  as 
Wizard,  look  there.  The  rest  of  you  must  remain  in  ignoranrr, 
so  that  you  can  enjoy  the  game. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


THE    FOUR    SEASONS. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


is  always  something  pleasant  about  a 
-I-  beginning.  Who  does  not  enjoy  beginning:  a 
new  book,  or  setting  the  first  stitch  in  a  dainty 
piece  of  embroidery,  or  trying  a  new  ball  or  a 
shining  pair  of  skates,  or  building  a  new  boat! 
We  begin  everything  with  enthusiasm.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  often  we  lose  our  interest  as  we  go 
on.  and  do  not  finish  our  work  as  neatly  and 
beautifully  as  we  began  it.  Nobody  need  have 
the  slightest  fear,  however,  that  tbe  new  volume 
of  HAUPEIL'S  YOCXG  PEOPLE,  which  starts  on  its 
career  with  this  brilliant  number,  will  in  any  way 
be  a  disappointment.  On  the  contrary.  Volume 
V.  will  be  full  of  good  things  through  all  the 
rolling  year.  Just  think,  children:  there  is. 
presto  !  the  Thanksgiving  number  coming,  and 
it  will  have  the  most  delightful  stories  and  pic- 
tures :  then  the  holiday  numbers,  of  which  the 
Christmas  number  will  be  simply  enchanting. 

Did  a  little  hand  twitch  my  dress  just  then,  and 
did  I  hear  a  little  girl  say,  "  Please,  Postmistress. 
let  me  see  if  my  letter  is  printed  this  week"!  I 
know  you  all  want  to  look  at  the  letters,  so  I'll 
say  no  more  about  Volume  V.  of  HARPER'S  Torxs 
PEOPLE,  except  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  young 
people  who  do  not  receive  it.  and  I  wish  very 
much  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Union,  and 
Canada,  and  in  all  places  where  the  dear  English 
language  is  spoken,  conld  share  with  us  in  the 
pleasures  it  brings. 


climate  is  delightful,  and  the  sea-bathing  fine, 
and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  Corpus  a  pleasant 
summer  resort  is  a  tine  hotel,  which  I  hope  will 
be  built  at  some  future  time.  The  population  of 
Corpus  is  composed  partly  of  Mexicans,  of  whom 
I  feel  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  something 
They  are  a  dirty  class  of  people,  live  in  very  small 
wooden  houses,  and  sleep  on  blankets  (the  same 
in  which  they  wrap  themselves  during  the  day). 
Their  principal  articles  of  food  are  "tortillas." 
or  corn  cakes,  and  beans.  During  the  fruit  sea- 
son they  live  lanely  on  water-melons.  The  lower 
class  of  Mexicans  are  never  seen  without  shawls 
over  their  heads,  even  in  midsummer.  The  wo- 
men are  noted  for  their  beautiful  blue-black  hair 
and  fine  eyes. 

I  hope  you  will  not  find  this  letter  too  long  to 
place  among  the  number  which  help  to  make  the 
Post-office  Box  so  bright  and  attractive.  Send- 
ing much  love  to  all  readers  of  the  paper. 

I  am  your  true  friend.          HATTIE  H 


COEPCS  Clinisn,  TEXAS. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place  yet 
and  so  I  write  one.  hoping  yon  will  like  it.  well 
enough  to  put  it  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  one 
of  your  boy  readers,  and  am  ten  years  old.  I  have 
not  been  going  to  school  for  over  a  year,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  One  day  while  I  wa's  at  school 
I  fell  down  and  hurt  my  knee.  It  pained  me  a 
great  deal,  and  when  I  went  home  that  night  I 
told  mamma ;  but  mamma  thought  I  had  just 
hurt  myself  a  little,  and  rubbed  the  place  that 
night.  The  next  day  k  hurt  again,  so  papa  sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  said  I  must  stay  in  bed  I 
was  in  bed  here  for  four  weeks,  and  then  as  mv 
leg  got  no  better,  papa  and  mamma  took  me  to 
San  Antonio  to  see  the  celebrated  Dr  II  He 
cured  me  in  about  two  months,  but  told  us  to  be 
very  careful  with  the  leg.  We  did  not  go  home 
right  away,  but  staid  awhile  in  San  Antonio 
which  is  a  very  pretty  city,  and  has  many  prettv 
places  of  amusement.  After  we  came  home  papa 
did  not  send  me  to  school,  as  he  was  afraid  that 
I  would  hurt  my  leg  again.  But  it  is  perfect  iv 
well  now.  and  I  think  I  will  go  to  school  a  "am  oh 
the  1st  of  next  month.  I  received  Yorsc  PEOPI  E 
as  a  birtuday  present,  and  like  it  very  much  e«pc- 
:  he  Post-office  Box.  I  fear  I  am  making  my 
:•  too  long,  so  I  will  close.  With  much  love 
to  you,  I  am  JOSEPH  U. 

Ton  had  a  very  serious  time  with  your  knee. 
I  am  glad  you  are  not  now  in  danger  of  being 
lame.  Now  we  will  read  your  sister's  letter : 

I  do  not  myself  take  the  paper,  but  en  joy  read- 
ing my  little  brother's,  and  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Post-office  Box.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
read  letters  from  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  and  Europe,  especially  when  they  give 
descriptions  of  cities,  public  buildings,  and  scen- 
ery. I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  interest- 
ing about  Corpus,  but  it  is  a  small  place  of  onlv 
four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  neither 
pretty  nor  lively.  Still,  being  on  the  coast,  the  ; 


I  have  taken  your  lovely  paper  for  ah 
year,  as  my  time  will  be  up  next  Christmas,  but 
I  expect  to  take  it  next  year.  I  go  to  school,  and 
am  in  next  to  the  highest  grade.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  girls  about  my  age  whom  I  go  with, 
and  every  night  since  the  leaves  have  begun  to 
fall  we  have  had  a  bonfire.  Once  in  a  while  we 
get  one  of  our  papas  to  put  oil  on  the  leaves,  and 
the  oil  makes  a  grand  blaze. 

Has  the  Postmistress,  or  have  any  of  tbe  little 
TS,  ever  seen  the  McGibney  family,  which  is 
a  family  of  fourteen,  twelve  children  and  the  par- 
ents. Every  one.  away  down  to  the  little  boy 
only  two  years  old.  is  a  musician.  One  of  the 
little  girls,  about  my  age.  plays  the  violin,  cor- 
net, piano,  and  drum.  I  have  only  one  pet — a 
canary  named  Fritz.  I  have  a  doll  named  Susie. 
but  as  I  am  in  my  teens  I  do  not  care  so  much  for 
her.  I  have  only  one  sister.  Lillie.  who  is  eleven 
years  old.  MAUD  A. 

I  have  never  seen  the  remarkable  family  to 
whom  you  allude,  but  when  I  was  a  child  I  was 
taken  to  see  and  hear  the  Hutchinsons.  as  very 
likely  your  mamma  was.  I  remember  how  charm- 
ing I  thought  their  songs,  and  how  deeply  I  fell 
in  love  with  Miss  Abby. 

Although  you  may  not  yourself  care  to  play 
with  your  doll,  you  may  lend  her  to  little  visitors 
who  come  to  see  you.  I  wouldn't  like  some  peo- 
ple to  know  it.  but  I  have  a  charming  French  doll 
at  my  house,  which  my  little  girl  has  outgrown. 
It  has  a  trunk,  and  a  bureau,  and  a  quantity  of 
pretty  clothes,  and  whenever  a  wee  guest  happens 
in.  we  bring  "Belle"  out  for  her  entertainment. 
Then  you  should  hear  the  delighted  "O-oh!" 
which  greets  our  pretty  dolly. 


The  three  letters  which  follow  are  very  good 
specimens  of  the  Indian-summer  letters  which 
the  Postmistress  asked  her  correspondents  to 
write.  Several  others  will  appear  next  week. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  story  which  is  below  is  not  true,  only  what 
I  made  up. 

One  fine  day.  when  the  sunshine  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  we  all  went  to  the  woods  to  gather 
chestnuts.  As  we  came  alongeating  apples  which 
our  mothers  had  given  us.  I  came  across  a  sumac 
bush  which  was  so  straight  that  I  cut  it  down  for 
a  vanlting-pole.  Soon  we  came  to  the  woods, 
where  we  began  picking  up  with  willing  hands 
the  nuts  which  Jack  Frost  had  kindly  put  within 
our  reach.  Pretty  soon  one  of  the  girls  found  a 
beautiful  ivy  growing  up  against  a  tree,  and  as 


is  about  to  pick  it.  I  told  her  not  to  be  so 
reckless,  as  it  might  be  a  poisonous  ivy.  which  is 
found  in  a  good  many  woods.  When  I  said  this, 
she  p.  nited  and  looked  very  cross.  But  dropping 
down  on  my  knees,  I  found  that  it  was  not  poi- 
sonous, which  made  her  quite  cheerful  agaiu  as 
she  wanted  to  take  it  home  and  plant  it 

When  our  bags  were  full  we  searched  for  moss- 
es and  ferns,  and  when  we  started  for  home  we 
-"  heavily  loaded  that  a  kind  old  farmer 
gave  us  a  ride  in  his  hay  wagon,  and  we  climbed 
i  played  jokes  on  each  other  all  the  way 
PERCY  F. 

SPARTANBCKG,  Sorra  CAEOLIN*. 

Instead  of.  going  to  school  last  week  we  were 
quite  willing  to  come  up  near  the  mountains  to 
see  Aunt  Eliza,  who  is  a  mother  to  everybody. 
She  was  standing  in  the  ivy-covered  porch",  read'v 
to  welcome  us.  Benny,  the  little  colored  boy  rail 
out  for  the  satchels.  Jlanm  Susan  gave  us  a  hug- 
ging, and  Maum  Ellen  hurried  out  of  the  kitchen 

I  to  say.  "  Why,  honeys,  how  yen's  growed  since 
last  year :" 

We  are  having  a  glorious  time.  The  sunshine 
is  bright  and  cheerful,  but  not  hot.  so  we  can  be 
out  all  day :  the  woods  are  beautiful  with  golden- 
rod,  sumac,  and  field  daisies  :  the  trees  are  turn- 
ins  all  colors,  chestnuts  and  chincapins  dropping 
and  persimmons  getting  ripe.  We  are  gatherinu 
lots  of  nuts  to  carry  home,  with  red  apples  for 
Freddie.  We  race  down  hills  and  tumble  over 

I  fences  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  Maum  Susan 
at  our  heels.  We  are  seeing  how  the  cotton 
grows,  and  learning  all  the  nut  trees.  When  wo 
go  home  and  stand  in  school  with  freckles  down 
our  noses,  and  our  teacher  asks  a  question,  sup- 
pose we  say,  "Chincapins  and  chestnuts,  hick- 
ory-nuts and  walnuts :  the  only  lesson  we  know, 
ma'am,  is  about  the  squirrels  and  the  partridges' 
autumn  leaves  and  blue  jays."  what  do  you  think 
she'll  do  to  us?  NOME  and  CARRIE. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
and  study  a  good  deal.  The  other  day  as  I  wus 
waging  with  my  mother.  I  saw  some  sumac 
which  was  very  pretty.  I  raise  a  good  manv 
Bowers,  and  this  summer  papa  carried  them  to 
the  depot,  as  I  was  not  willing  to  leave  them  be 
hind ;  they  were  very  heavy,  and  papa  carried 
them  in  a  very  reckless  way.  We  were  "oin"  to 
west  Chester  to  spend  the  summer,  and  when  w<- 
got  there  they  were  drooping  for  want  of  water 
n  e  had  a  nice  big  yard,  with  a  lawn  which  had 
a  chestnut-tree  in  it.  I  planted  them  there  Ev- 
erybody is  very  cheerful  out  there,  as  it  is  a  yerv 
nice  place.  I  went  into  an  apple  orchard  and 
got  lots  of  apples.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  sun- 
shine in  that  yard.  We  have  come  home  now 
and  I  am  raising  a  slip  of  ivy.  Good-by. 

LAWKASOX  E.  L. 

OXEIDA,  >'EW  YoEK. 

I  have  a  parrot,  and  she  says  a  great  manv 
things.  I  can  put  my  finger  into  her  cage,  anil 
she  will  not  offer  to  bite  me.  but  papa  and  mam 
ma  can  do  nothing  with  her.  She  laughs.  sin"« 
and  cries.  I  have  a  pet  cat  named  Tiger  and 
every  morning,  when  mamma  lets  him  into  the 
house,  he  comes  right  upstairs  and  jumps  on  my 
bed  and  wakes  me  up  :  then  he  tries  to  lift  up  the 
bedclothes  so  as  to  get  inside  and  go  to  sleep  in 
my  arms  :  and  if  I  do  not  pay  attention  to  him 
he  rubs  his  nose  against  my  face,  and  coaxes  me 
to  take  him.  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters  and 
so  I  find  it  very  lonely,  not  having  any  one  to 
play  with.  I  have  taken  Yorso  PEOPLE  over 
three  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much  :  I  look  for- 
ward to  it  every  week.  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing that  I  never  heard  of  before  at"  this  time 
of  year.  We  have  a  large  blackberry-bush  in  our 
garden,  and  the  berries  that  are  on  it  are  the 
largest  I  ever  saw.  The  other  day  I  went  out  in 
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the  garden,  and  looking  at  the  bush,  saw  there  ! 
great  number  of  berries  on  it.    I  picked  , 
tuem  ;ill-     I  ~:.»wfil  them  to  papa,  and  he  was  I 
surprised.    There  are  some  ou  there  now.    I  wish 
[  i      .    ;  L'< -t  an  alligator's  tooth  and  some  sea- 
beans.     I  went  to  Cape  May.  this  summer,  and 
had  a  lively  ti;m-.    My  pap'a  is  a  dentist.    He' 
had  the  rheumatism, and  iiad  to  go  there  for  his 
brali  h.    I  Iiad  a  beautiful  pigeon  once,  but  it  flew 
:i\v  i). anil  Dever  came  back  again.    lthink"Diek 
an<l  1>."  is  a  lovely  story.          GP.ACIE  L.  SMITH. 
Perhaps  somebody  will  send  Gracie  an  alliga- 
i  nd  the  sea-beans  she  wishes  for.  and 
I  am  sure  Gracie  will  find  a  card  or  curiosity  to 
send  in  return. 


The  town  of  Louisville,  which  I  iive  in.  is  a  vil- 
lage of  about  !.">>!  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple around  here  are  French  or  of  French  descent. 
My  papa  Keeps  a  dry-goods  store  and  trroceries. 
ik  French,  English,  and  Dutch.  I  have 
five  sis  'i'i  brother.  Estella  is  the  pet; 

sin-  is  over  TWO  years  old.    My  dear  mamma  died 

. .  and  I  am  very  lonely  without  her. 
I  am  'twelve  years  o'ld.  and  have  had  asthma 
I   was  abort  four  years  old.     When  I  am 
sick,  and  have  to  stay  at  home  from  school.  I  like 

-  i  way  the  time  by  reading  11  AHPEH'S  YOUNG 
PEOPI.K.  and  sometimes  I  paint.    My  uncle  gave 
:ni-  tin-  paper  for  a  Christmas  gift. "and  I  like  it 

'  han  all  my  other  Christmas  gifts,  because 
1  ir  T  si  uiiething  new  to  read  every  week.. 
Ue  iiavi.-  a  piano;  my  oldest  sister  takes  les-  I 
as  I  learn  the  notes  my  papa  ' 
says  In-  will  get  me  a  violin.    Which  do  you  think 

-  the  sweetest,  a  violin  or  a  guitar? 

ClIAIlLES  F. 

I  prefer  a  violin.  I  know  that  a  lad  must  be 
lonely  without  a  mother  to  go  to,  but  I  think 
yours  is  a  loving  home,  and  am  sure  you  all  do 
what  pleased  your  mamma  when  she  was  with 
you. 

LOUISVILLE,  KevrvcEV. 

>  cousins,  and  live  in  this  city,  and 

as  til--  <;rand  Southern  Exposition  is  going  on 
.-'it  we  would  write  and  tell  you  about 
it.    It  is  very  large,  covering  four  blocks.    The  j 
music  is  very  fine,  lint  we  enjoy  the  art  gallery  < 
most.    The  art   gallery  is  a  separate  building 
from  rli"  Imposition ;  there  are  four  rooms  con-  ' 
raining  pictures.    At  night  the  Exposition  is  lit  i 
up  by  eleetrie  lights.  There  are  little  stands  where 
you  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  iced  tea  ' 
:!•'••-.  ami  either  is  very  refreshing  after  walking  ! 
about.    There  is  a  gra'nd  organ  there  :  it  is  said 
to  lie  the  largest  in  the  United  state ;.    Every  Fri- 
day night  there  is.  besides  the  ovgan  and  the 
musicians,  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices.    Every 
Thursday  night  there  are  beautiful  fire-works. 
OLIVIA  S.  and  KATHERISE  H. 


in  the  yard  under  the  trees.  We  were  going  to 
have  our  pictures  taken  together,  but  Arrtee  (she 
is  the  smallest :  siie  is  four)  cut  her  bangs  zigzag. 
I  love  to  ride  on  horseback.  I  received  YOVNG 
PEOPLE  and  AY.  Xicholax  for  a  Christmas  gift.  I 
have  ten  dolls.  My  pony  was  struck  by  light- 
ning and  killed.  I  do  hope  Nan  will  con'e  back 
soou.  Good-by.  SrE  G. 

It  was  a  great  pity  about  the  bangs,  but  you 
must  have  the  pictures  taken  wLen  they  grow 
- 

VEDAPO,  CrBA. 

My  papa  took  Torso  PEOPLE  for  my  sister,  but 
now  as  I  am  seven  years  of  age.  and  I  like  read- 
ing, papa  takes  it  for  me.  I  am  a  little  Cuban 
boy.  and  the  few  stories  I  have  read  I  like  very 
much.  I  have  been  in  New  York,  and  I  like  that 
city.  Here  where  we  live  it  is  very  pretty,  and 
quite  near  the  sea.  We  have  hills  here,  and  we 
can  see  the  ocean  and  the  vessels  that  come 
from  Mexico.  The  next  time  I  will  tell  you  about 
my  pets  and  about  Cuba.  ANTONIO  G. 


much.  I  thought  I  would  write  one  about  my  visit 
.  to  Vermont.  My  uncle,  aunt,  and  two  cousins 
live  on  a  farm  ne_ar  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  I 
had  great  fun  wading  near  the  bank  and  diggin" 
fresh-water  clams.  There  was  a  lovely 
where  I  caught  a  number  of  trout ;  but  tbe  best 
fun  was  wading  in  it  and  building  dams  across 
it :  when  they  broke  away  we  called  it  a  flood. 
My  cousins  had  a  young  squirrel  that  was  quite 
tame,  and  my  sister  Alice  brought  it  home  with 
her;  she  likes  it  better  than  a  kitty,  because  it 
likes  to  get  in  her  pocket,  or  on  the  back  of  her 
neck  under  her  hair.  When  I  am  a  little  older.  I 
think  mamma  will  let  me  spend  all  of  my  vaca- 
tion with  auntie.  J  like  to  be  on  a  farm  so  much, 
they  have  so  many  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery.  ALBEKT  C.  B. 


PonTLAND,  MAINE. 

I  am  very  irmch  pleased  with  ''Dick  and  D.." 
and  hope  that  it  will  not  end  soon.  By  my  last 
exchange  I  obtained  a  few  stamps  which  'i  did 
not  have ;  I  completed  my  set  of  Interior  depart- 
mental, and  through  you,  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much.  W.  W.  J. 


A  number  of  excellent  receipts  will  be  given 
|  the  Little  Housekeepers  in  the  next  number. 
Among  them  will  be  one  from  a  favorite  author, 
a  lady  who  writes  very  lovely  things  for  YorNG 
PEOPLE.  She  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
her  way  of  making  bread,  and  the  Little  House- 
keepers who  may  try  it  will  find  the  bread  good, 
if  they  shall  follow  the  directions.  Next  week. 
[  remember,  the  little  cooks  are  to  have  their  turn, 
so  get  the  rolling-pins  ready,  please,  and  the 
wooden  spoons,  and  the  wire  sieves,  and  the  big 
kitchen  aprons,  and  little  cooking-caps. 


ECTIAELEE,  GEOBGIA.       ! 

I  do  wish,  dear  Postmistress,  you  were  in  our 
beautiful   Southern    land,   everything   looks  so  I 
pretty  :  we  have  not  had  frost  yet.    I  have  nev- 
er written  to  you  before,  but  I  see  my  cousin  has. 
for  I  read  her  letter  lately  in  the  Post-offire  i:<  x 
I  am  eight  years  old.    My  brothers  and  I  have 
pets,  but  nut  a  baby  pet  like  my  cousin  ;  ours  are 
its,  and  pigeons.   We  are  to  move  to  a  new 
and  can  not  take  them  all  with  us: 
we  will  only  take  the  puppy  Pinto  and  the  pi- 
Mamma  says  we  will  find  cats  where 
we  an-   g»ing-     We  move   about   twenty-three 
miles  from  here.    My  little  brother  Johnnie  (who 
is  six  ;,  ears  oM  land  1  have  such  nice  tea  parlies;  a 
dear  lady  i:i  New  York  sent  me  a  beautiful  emna 
much  pleasure  readiugr  the  little 
"Housekeepers'"  recipes.    Mamma  says  I  may 
ne  of  them  when  we  have  moved".     I  have 
made  " .  nit' I-ITL'  cake."  and  it  must  have  been 
good,  for  we  ate  it  allu;i.    I  hope  my  letter  is  not 
too  IOIIL'-  M.-.nu;  KSTEI.I.E  C. 


POET  Ht-Eov,  MICHIGAN 

I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but  my  letter  was 
not  printed  :  but  you  told  me  to  write  again,  so  I 
thought  I  would.  My  younger  brother  Willie  is 
very  cute  and  cunning  now:  he  is  almost  two 
years  old.  and  his  initials  are  the  same  as  those 
of  General  Sherman.  I  am  ten  years  old.  and  I 
study  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  geography, 
spelling,  and  writing.  I  send  these  verses,  which 
papa  and  I  composed  about  Willie  : 

Willie,  boy.  baby  boy.  where  has  Willie  been? 
He  has  been  a-riding  out  upon  the  green. 
In  bis  clcak  of  azure  and  his  snow-white  hood. 
When  he  goes  a-riding  he  is  very  good. 

Willie,  boy.  baby  boy,  what  did  Willie  see 
When  he 'went  a-riding  out  along  with  me? 
Many  things,  pretty  things,  new  to  baby  eyes. 
Gazing  all  around  iis,  filled  with  sweet  surprise. 

Willie,  boy.  baby  boy.  little  brother  mine. 
Whose   soft   arms   so   fondly  round   my  neck 

entwine. 
And  against  my  cheek  presses  many  a  pretty 

kiss! 
Ne'er  a  sweeter  baby  can  be  found  thau  this. 

Baby  ways  so  winning,  cheeks  of  rosy  hue. 
Dimpled  'chin  and  golden  hair,  eyes  of  darkest 

blue — 

Oh  '.  we  love  him  dearly,  baby  Willie  boy. 
And  his  merry  laughter"  fills  the  house  with  joy. 

I  also  send  yon  a  picture  of  Willie  with  his 
cloak  and  hood  on.  Love  to  the  Postmistress. 

EDITU  E.  S. 

The  lines  are  very  pretty  indeed,  and  still  pret- 
tier is  the  photograph  of  the  darling  boy.  which 
stands  on  my  desk  as  I  write.  No  wonder  you 
are  proud  of  the  fine  little  fellow. 


KEY  TO  THE  WIZARD'S  FRYING-PAN. 

We  will  assume  that  you  are  acting  the  part  of 
the  Wizard,  and  the  person  ti  >  ".re  ex- 

hibiting commences  at  O.  and  continues  to  count 
on  the  cat-and-dog  side.  Then,  no  matter  how 
many  he  counts,  he  will  stop  at  the  fourth  bnt- 
,  ton  on  the  crow-and-crane  side. 

If  he  starts  at  A  (that  being  the  seventh  letter 
on  the  handle*,  and  continues  to  count  along  the 
cat-and-dog  side,  then  he  will  stop  at  the  seventh 
button  on  the  crow-and-crane  side. 

All  the  Wizard  has  to  do  is  to  count  the  mim- 
ber  of  the  letter  i  beginning  at  Y)  from  which  the 
person  consulting  the  oracle  starts,  and  then 
count  the  same  number  on  the  buttons  in  the 
circle  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  lie 
coimted,  and  that  will  be  the  place  at  which  he 
will  stop. 

The  letters  on  the  handle  represent  the  follow- 
ing numbers :  Y=l.  W=2,  U=3.  O=4,  1=5.  E=«, 
A=~. 


VALLEJO,  CAI.IFOBMA. 

I  have  not  taken  YorNG  PEOPLE  very  long,  but 
I  think  it  is  lovely  I  think  "Dick  and  D."  is 
splendid.  I  am  anxious  for  Tuesday  to  come.  I 
am  ten  years  old  :  my  sister  is  twelve.  For  a  pet 
I  have  a  paroquet ;  he  is  the  sweetest  little  thing 
you  ever  saw.  MABEL  B. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRUH  TORS 

No.  1. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.  My  first  is  in  lap.  not  in  drink. 

My  second  is  in  beaver,  not  in  mink. 
My  third  is  in  Charles,  not  in  George. 
My  fourth  is  in  canyon,  not  in  gi  - 

My  fifth  is  in  lake,  not  in  

My  sixth  is  in  wheeler,  not  in  Goshen- 

My  seventh  is  in  mov.  in  motion. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  priest. 

2.  My  first  is  in  bottle,  not  in  jug. 

My  second  is  in  tumbler,  not  in  mug. 
My  third  is  in  year,  not  in  week. 
My  fourth  is  in  search,  not  in  seek. 
My  fifth  is  in  tent,  not  in  cave. 
My  sixth  is  in  transom,  not  in  nave. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  honored  poet 
well  known  to  fame. 


-vii  ii,  TEXAS. 
Mav  I  b.-  ..in-  of  till-  gr.  up  a-ntind  the  I'uStmis- 

tress?    1  iive  in  Galveston.  but  my  olii  home  is 
in   Mrownsville.     Mamma   and  I   have   come  to 
visit   our  old  home,  which  is  situated   on  the  ' 
Kin  Grande  River,  opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico. 
ft-  a  great  maay  Mexicans  here.     I  have 
no  brothers  ot-  sifters,  but  I  have  two  very  pietty 
pets,    line  is  a  Spanish  canary:  it   came  from  i 
Monterey,  and  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hum- 
ming-binl  :  its  color  is  black  am!  yellow,  and  its 
name  is  Tomtit.    It  sing-  at  not  loud- 

ly.   My  other  pet  is  a  hors  •..>'  is  Prince,  ' 

and  he  is  very  fond  of  sugar.     He  is  very  playful. 
and  is  a  great  pet  witii  everybody  who  knows 
him.     I  have  been  taking  Yousc  "PEOPI.E  for  a 
year,  and  have  enjoyed  reading  tin-  stories  in  it  i 
very  much,  especially  "Raising  the  'Pearl.'" 

EDITH  B.  F. 


I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  other  little 
girl  who  taki-s  this  paper  has  ever  had  as 
birthday  presents  as  I  have.    I  had  a 
wli.  n  I  wa*  i- mr  years  •  "'i.  an  i  '  ne  when  I  was 
eight,  so  ,-ar  birthday  is  the  same  day — the  11th 
of  >epTi  m:>er.    Mamma  gave  us  a  surprise  party 


•  XonA  SPEINGS,  IOWA. 

I'm  only  eleven,  but  I  have  fun.  I  have  a  kit- 
ten. Madge  has  a  dog.  and  we  have  lots  of  horses 
and  a  beautiful  black  pony.  Papa  has  a  farm, 
and  we  enjoy  going  out.  Sometimes  we  swing 
in  the  big  barn,  with  hay  (and  if  anything  is  fra- 
grantly delightful  it's  new-mown  hay)  all  around 
us  I  mean  to  have  a  farm  of  my  own  when  I'm 
older,  if  I  am  a  girl.  I  don't  see  why  not.  do  you  ? 
I  can  make  nice  butter  now.  Mamma  gave  me  a 
cunning  churn  Christmas,  and  when  I  feel  like 
it.  in  goes  the  cream  and  splash  :  goes  the  dasher, 
and  soon  I  havealiitleyellowroll.  Did  you  ever 
try  it  ?  When  I  visit  my  friend  Stella  I  play  with 
th'e  lambs,  and  they  are  so  cunning. 

We  have  an  old  mare  named  Curly,  which  is 
twenty-six  years  old.  She  is  very  gentle,  and 
loves  dry  bread. 

I  don't  approve  of  Jimmy  Brown.  What  does 
make  him  so  trying?  We  all  welcome  HAP.PEK'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Mamma  takes  it  for  me. 

HAN  LOXGSTP.EET  B. 

You  can  do  more  than  the  Postmistress,  dear. 
She  never  made  a  pound  of  butter  in  her  life.  If 
she  had  your  churn  and  your  cream  she  would 
probably  try  them  together. 

BBIDGEWATEB,  MASSACHTSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  My  uncle 
Henrv  has  bad  Yorxo  PEOPLE  sent  me  for  two 
years  I  like  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  so 


GEOGRAPHICAL  Pl'ZZLE. 

Three  friends  (city  on  Vancouver's  Island, 
sound  in  arctic  archipelago,  and  city  of  Arkan- 
sas) went  out  to  spend  a  day  in  the  woods.  They 
were  joined  by  a  mischievous  little  friend  named 
(river  in  Oregon),  and  the  four  went  meiTily  on 
together.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  (sound 
in  arctic  archipelago)  threw  some  (city  of  French 
Guiana)  on  (city  of  Vancouver's  Italy) 

hat.  She  was  filled  with  (cape  of  Scotland).  A 
beautiful  (river  in  Montana)  was  offered  her.  and 
also  some  (city  in  France',  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  day  was  spoiled.  EMMIE  W. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  207. 
No.  1.— Lily.    Newspaper. 

No.  2.— A  ugusta. 
T  tica. 
S  pringficld. 
T  uscaloosa. 
R  eading. 
A  nnapolis. 
L  ouisville. 
I  ndianapolis. 
A  tcheson. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Anna  Murray.  Georgie  Pease.  Maurice  Den- 
ison.  Prescott  Young.  Arthur  Cecil  Perry.  Jnn.. 
Clara  K..  C.  Date,  Mabel  Florence  S..  Frances  H., 
Little  Fidget,  Laura  Brunner.  Gazetta,  Emmie  W. 

[For  Ezchanges.  see  2d  and  Zd  payee  ofcorer.] 
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QUEEN    OF    THE    GAY    NORTHERN    LIGHTS. 


BRISK  AND  HER  MASTER, 


THE  question  is  often  asked,  "Do  dogs  understand  whai 
said?"  and  to  this  every  one  will  reply,  "To  a  certain 


iiat  is 
ex- 
tent they  do.  as  is  shown  by  their  obedience  to  their  master's 
commands." 

"  He  can  do  everything  but  talk,"  is  a  not  uncommon  remark 
of  a  dog  lover,  as  he  pats  tlie  shaggy  head  of  his  four-footed 
friend  and  companion. 

Still,  i ne  will  assert,  that  dogs  understand  an  ordinary 

•conversation,  though  they  undoubtedly  often  listen  attentively, 
\vhen  they  are  fond  of  the  speakers,  and  obtain  bits  of  informa- 
tion from  detached  words. 

More  than  this,  they  obey  signs  in  a  stealthy  fashion,  and 
move  as  if  they  were  treading  on  eggs,  thus  showing  that  they 
look  upon  a  signal  as  an  injunction  to  secrecy,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

In  proof  of  this  I  will  instance  the  doings  of  an  English  ter- 
rier of  my  acquaintance.  Brisk  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  oll'end  her  master.  Being  in  want  of  something  to  do,  she 
gnawed  the  leg  of  a  handsome  chair,  and  was  chased  out  of  the 
•dining-room  in  consequence. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  on 
the  hearth-rug,  she  objects  to  this  banishment,  and  as  she  is  tol- 
erated there  when  the  master  is  absent,  she  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  his  departure  iu  the  morning. 

She  will  peep  in  at  the  dining-room  door  and  look  at  her  mis- 
tress, as  if  to  ask,  "Is  he  gone  yet?" 

Without  speaking,  the  lady  will  lift  up  her  husband's  hat  or 
umbrella,  or  point  to  the  out-door  boots  by  the  fender,  when 
Brisk  slinks  off  again,  knowing  that  if  these  articles  are  in 
sight,  the  master  has  not  taken  his  departure  yet.  As  .soon  as 
the  hall  door  closes  Brisk  prances  in,  tail  erect,  and,  manifest- 
ing her  delight  in  every  possible  way,  she  takes  up  her  favorite 
position. 

But.  let  her  mistress  rise  and  place  her  husband's  slippers 
within  the  fender.  Brisk  requires  no  other  notice.  The  dog,  so 
to  speak,  "has  had  her  day,"  and  she  at  once  retires,  knowing 
that  the  slipper-warming  process  always  precedes  only  by  a  few 
minutes  the  arrival  of  her  master. 

If  the  lady,  when  conversing  with  a  friend,  introduces  the 
•words,  "The  master  will  soon  be  home,"  or,  "I  believe  the  mas- 
ter is  coming,"  Brisk  immediately  rises,  walks  to  the  door,  and 
manifests  great  discomfort  until  it  is  opened,  and  she  can  get 
out  of  the  room. 

Yet  the  ladv  merely  introduces  a  remark  about  the  master's 


return  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  without  looking  to- 
ward the  don'  or  varying  lier  tone.  Brisk  may  lie  stretched 
apparently  asleep,  but  she  never  requires  a  second  warning. 

Again,  it'  the  lady  makes  any  allusion  to  her  intention  of 
going  out  when  in  the  dog's  presence,  Brisk  follows  her  every- 
where, dogging  her  footsteps,  and  never  losing  sight  of  her 
for  a  moment,  lest  shr  should  lie  left  behind.  But  let  her  mis- 
tress say,  "I  shall  take  an  omnibus,"  and  Brisk  gives  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  retires  to  her  own  quarters,  sulky  and  disgust- 
ed at  being  disappointed  of  her  anticipated  run. 


MINNIE'S  CALCULATIONS. 

SAID  Minnie,  with  pride, 
As  she  counted  her  chicks, 
"When  they're  irrown  a  bit  bigger 

I'll  sell  all"  the" six; 
And  as  each  ought  to  fetch 
At  the  least  half  a  crown, 
I  can  quite  well  afford  me 
A  new  Sunday  gown." 

Alas  for  our  castles! 

How  soon  they  all  slip! 
The  cat  ate  one  chicken. 

And  one  got  the  pip; 
And  while  mourning  their  brother 

And  sister,  the  four 
AYere  crushed  by  the  carter-hoy 

Slamming  the  door. 

"Don't  reckon  your  chickens. 

Before  they  are  hatched." 
Is  a  proverb  some  fancy 

Can  never  be  matched; 
But.  I  think  that  this  other 

Deserves  to  be  told — 
"Don't  count  on  their  value 

Until  they  are  sold." 
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'WHO    WON    THE    PRIZE    SCHOLARSHIP?'" 


AX  HONOR  WELL  DESERVED. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINOE. 


examination  was  to  decide  who  were  to  receive  prizes, 
who  were  to  be  promoted,  and  whose  name  was  to  stand 
highest  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

rpHE  school  term  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.      Only  :       "  Oh,  if  it  should  be  mine  !"  said  Jessie  Doi-tnall,  as, 
_L    one  day  remained  before  vacation  would  begin.     And     book  in  hand,  she  paced  up  and  down  the  garden-walk  in 
on  that  day  was  to  be  the  final  examination,  to  which  so  j  front  of  her  grandmother's  pretty  cottage, 
many  girls  looked  forward  with  beating  hearts ;   for  that  :  how  very,  very  glad  I  should  be !" 


IS 
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There  was  every  reason  that  Jessie  should  think  it  might 
be  hers.  Two  years  ago  she  had  entered  the  Wexham 
Academy,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  she  had  been 
an  excellent  scholar.  Though  Jessie  lived  several  miles 
from  the  city  where  the  school  was,  and  had  to  reach  it 
by  an  hour's  railroad  travelling  every  morning,  she  had 
been  absent  but  two  days.  These  had  been  unusually 
stormy,  and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  her  to  venture 
out.  As  for  "late''  marks,  she  had  never  received  one, 
and.  indeed,  she  had  very  often  been  seated  at  her  desk  be- 
fore many  of  the  city  girls  made  their  appearance.  And, 
<ih!  she  had  studied  so  faithfully  for  the  last  six  months, 
for  the  principal  had  announced  on  the  2d  of  January 
that  the  girl  in  her  class  whose  name  led  the  roll  of  honor 
should  not  only  be  promoted  one  step,  but  two,  and  also 
be  entitled  henceforth  to  free  instruction  in  the  French 
and  German  languages. 

Jessie  was  now  fourteen,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to 
linish  her  education,  and  to  finish  it  creditably,  by  the  time 
she  was  seventeen.  Her  great  desire  was  to  become  a 
teacher,  and  help  her  grandmother,  with  whom  she  lived, 
and  who  was  the  only  near  relative  she  had  in  the  world. 
The  dear  old  woman  fortunately  owned  the  cottage  which 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  only  income  she  had 
was  a  small  pension  from  the  government,  her  husband 
having  been  killed  in  war,  and  the  money  she  earned  by 
the  aid  of  her  hens,  chickens,  and  cow.  She  and  her 
granddaughter  could  have  managed  to  live  tolerably  well 
had  it  not  been  for  the  expense  of  Jessie's  schooling.  To 
get  the  money  for  that  required  the  most  economical  and 
skillful  management.  Still  they  did  get  it.  But  Jessie 
would  insist  upon  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  debt.  To 
pay  it  hack  was  the  wish  that  lay  nearest  to  her  heart. 

Well,  Jessie  had  stood  side  by  side  with  live  other  girls 
on  the  first  of  the  three  examination  days.  On  the  second 
there  were  but  two  left  to  compete  with  her.  How  would 
it  be  on  the  morrow  ?  "Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  I  wish  it 
were  over!"  she  thought,  as  she  paused  at  the  garden  gate 
to  look  at  the  bonfire  some  children  had  built  of  drift-wood 
on  the  beach,  about  a  hundred  feet  away,  and  which,  the 
wood  being  very  dry  and  the  day  breezy,  was  burning 
very  rapi<!ly,  and  showering  sparks  ill  every  direction. 

As  she  looked  the  children  began  to  scream  and  run 
toward  the  cottage.  Throwing  her  book  down.  Jessie 
unlatched  the  gate,  and  fairly  Hew  over  the  ground  in  the 
direction  of  the  frightened  little  ones.  And  Hearing  them, 
she  saw  that  the  clothing  of  one  of  the  smallest  girls  was 
in  flames.  Quick  as  thought,  scarcely  pausing1  in  her 
flight,  she  seized  the  child  in  her  arms  and  rushed  to  the 
lake.  In  she  plunged,  and  little  Molly  Clark  was  saved 
from  a  dreadful  death.  But,  alas!  Jessie's  long  floating 
hair  had  taken  fire  as  she  ran,  and  though  there  was  such 
a  short  space  of  time  before  her  plunge  in  the  water,  the 
long  sunny  curls  had  burned  to  her  very  head.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  rescuer  was  more  seriously  hurt  than 
the  rescued. 

No  school  for  her  oil  the  morrow.  When  the  first  bell 
was  ringing  in  the  city  far  away,  she  was  lying  in  her  bed, 
with  her  head  and  hands  swathed  and  a  soft  bandage 
bound  around  her  eyes,  unconscious  of  everything  but 
pain.  And  all  that  summer  she  lay  there,  being  nursed 
by  her  dear  old  grandmother  slowly  back  to  life  again. 
The  pansies  in  her  own  little  garden  bloomed  and  bloomed, 
and  looked  up  with  queer,  inquiring  faces  to  her  window 
as  though  wondering  why  she  never  came  to  praise  them, 
and  the  lilies  that  she  loved  so  well  opened  their  fragrant 
cups  and  closed  them  again  without  a  word  or  smile  from 
her. 

But  with  September  came  returning  strength,  and  with 
returning  strength  came  the  remembrance  of  the  examina- 
tion day  she  had  lost  and  the  prize  she  had  hoped  to  win. 
"I  wonder  if  I  gained  ainj  prize."  she  said  to  herself  on 
the  afternoon  of  the.  day  after  that  on  which  school  re- 


opened. But  while  she  was  wondering  some  one  knocked 
at  her  room  door,  and.  in  answer  to  her  faint  "  Come  in,'1 
two  of  her  school-mates  entered  the  room. 

''Have  I  been  promoted?"  was  the  first  question  she 
asked,  and  "Who  won  the  prize  scholarship?"  was  her 
next. 

"Listen,"  said  Jennie  Moody,  seating  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  reading  from  a  paper  she  held  in  her  hand : 
'  There  were  three  girls,  each  of  whom  was  found 
quite  worthy  to  rank  highest  on  the  roll  of  honor  on  the 
second  examination  day.  On  the  third  and  last  day  one 
of  these  girls  was  absent,  but  the  two  remaining  ones,  still 
ranking  tog-ether,  both  declared  they  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  yield  the  honor  to  her,  she  being  every  whit  as 
good  a  scholar  as  themselves,  while  in  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  in  patient,  faithful  study,  she  greatly  excelled  them. 

"  All  the  members  of  her  class  agreed  in  this  statement, 
and  the  committee  finding  that  her  absence  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  her  having  on  the  previous  day  saved  a  little 
friend  from  death,  thereby  endangering  her  own  life,  they 
have  concluded  to  depart  a  little  from  set  rules,  and  in- 
scribe first  upon  the  roll  of  honor  the  name  of  Jessie 
Dortnall.'" 

"  And  here  in  my  school  satchel,"  said  Effie  Green,  "  I 
have  a  whole  lot  of  goodies  the  girls  have  sent  you." 

"  Oh.  how  happy  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Jessie,  the  tears  of 
joy  running  down  her  cheeks.  "How  very,  very  happy 
1  am  !" 


SIR  LOUIS  DE  LA  BALBE  CRILLON. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  STRACHWITZ. 

BY  E.  31.  TKAQUAIR. 
<IR  Louis  de  la  Balbe  Crillon, 


S1 


The  man  who  never  feared  a  foe, 
Sir  Louis  de  la  Balbe  Crillon, 

AVho  held  the  fortress  of  Bordeaux: 

Sir  Louis  de  la  Balbe  Crillon 

Lay  down  to  rest  at  eventide: 
The  day  bad  been  both  hard  and  long. 

And  in  the  walls  the  breach  was  wide. 

Whose  sword  gleams  in  the  waning  light '! 

'Tis  gay  De  Guise,  the  youthful  lord, 
AVhose  clashing'  armor  stirs  the  night: 

Yet  slept  Crillon.  and  nothing  heard. 

"Ha,  Moutjoie!     Awake,  Crillon! 

The  gate  is  down,  the  foe  is  here!" 
Sir  Louis  de  la  Balhe  Crillon 

Sprang  up  at  mice  with  tranquil  cheer. 

With  head  uncovered,  ankles  bare, 
Nor  shield  nor  helmet  sought  Crillon. 

"The  foe!     My  sword,  where  is  it — where  ?" 
The  Duke  of  Guise  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"The  gate  is  fast,  no  foe  is  near. 

In  Paris  once  I  heard  them  tell 
None  e'er  had  seen  thee  quake  for  fear. 

And,  sooth,  I  now  believe  it  well. 

• '  'Twas  but  a  sorry  jest  to  try 

Thy  mettle  in  a  sudden  plight. 
Forgive  me,  hero,  pass  it  by!" 

But  Crillou's  brow  grew  dark  as  night. 

Quailed  young  De  Guise  to  hear  this  word. 

As  face  to  face  the  warriors  stood: 
"Twas  well  for  thee,  thou  youthful  lord, 

That  1  maintained  my  courage  good." 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  is  one  of  the  few  great  men  of  the 
world  with  whose  boyhood  we  really  feel  familiar. 
Our  acquaintance  with  him,  indeed,  goes  back  to  his  baby- 
hood, when  he  was  christened  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Eisle- 
licn.  and  received  the  name  of  Martin,  because  he  was  born 
on  the  day  sacred  to  that  saint. 

All  his  ancestors  were  good  but  poor  and  uneducated 
people.  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  he  tells  us,  the 
grandson  of  a  peasant,  and  the  great-grandson  of  a  pea- 
sant. His  father,  who  had  been  a  wood-cutter,  and  after- 
ward became  a  miner,  though  untaught  himself,  had  a 
great  idea  of  education,  and  resolved  that  at  least  one  of 
his  children  should  be  a  scholar.  Accordingly,  when  the 
boy  was  only  five  years  old,  the  father  took  him  one  day 
to  Muster  Nicolas  Emilius's  school  at  Mansfeld.  where  they 
were  then  living. 

Master  Emilias  had  a  reputation  for  being  strict  and 
severe,  and  Mrs.  Luther,  Martin's  mother,  dreaded  the  idea 
of  putting  her  little  boy  in  his  care.  "They  say  that 
Nicolas  Emilias  is  so  harsh,'"  she  ventured  to  remark  to 
her  husband  when  he  suggested  the  plan.  Now  Mr.  Lu- 
iher,  though  a  good  father,  was  by  no  means  an  indulgent 
one.  He  often  whipped  the  little  Martin  himself,  and  for 
fear  of  him  we  read  that  the  child  would  hide  away  in  the 
great  chimney  of  the  cottags;  so  we  are  not  surprised 
when  we  learn  that  he  answered  his  wife.  "  The  only  way 
to  bring  up  children  properly  is  by  fear  and  chastise 

inellt    " 

With  the  father  and  the  school-teacher  both  holding 
this  opinion,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  little  boy  would 
have  a  pretty  hard  time,  especially  as  he  proved  to  be  rath- 
er a  dull  scholar.  His  Latin  grammar  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  when  he  could  not  get  the  cases  and 
tenses  into  his  head,  Master  Emilias  would  give  him  a  se- 
vere flogging1.  One  morning  he  was  whipped  as  often  as 
Jifteen  times. 

Even  religion  was  made  stern  and  forbidding.  The  mas- 
ter never  spoke  of  the  Lord  but  as  an  angry  Judge,  ami 
when  the  boy  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  he  gre\\ 
pale  with  dread.  It  was  not  strange  that  by-aiid-by  he 
came  to  hate  his  school.  "The  master  is  a  tyrant,"  he 
would  declare  to  his  mother,  with  passionate  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  he  staid  there  nine  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  the  severe  training  of  Master  Emilius, 
who  later  on  became  his  own  brother-in-law,  that  dis- 
ciplined his  character  for  the  work  which  he  was  after- 
ward to  do. 

When  Luther  was  fourteen  years  old  his  father  sent 
him  to  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  here,  since  he  was  very 
poor,  he  had  to  get  his  bread  and  butter  by  singing  with 
the  other  school-boys  in  the  streets.  This  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Germany,  and  there  was  no  disgrace 
in  it,  but  it  exposed  the  young  singer  to  ill  treatment, 
which  hurt  his  sensitive  spirit.  Once  he.  was  singing 
before  a  house,  when  the  owner  himself,  who  was  rich, 
came  running  out,  crying  loudly,  "  Where  are  you,  you 
knaves  ;" 

"  We  all  took  to  our  heels,"  said  Martin,  afterward  tell- 
ing the  story,  "for  we  thought  that  we  had  angered  him 
by  our  importunity,  and  he  was  going  to  beat  us;  but  he 
called  us  back,  and  gave  us  two  loaves/' 

In  his  prosperous  old  age  Luther  did  not  forget  that  he 
had  sung  in  the  streets  for  food.  "Never  despise  the 
poor  boys,"  he  urged  others,  ''who  sing  at  the  house  doors 
and  ask  bread  for  the  love  of  God.  How  often  have  I 
b?en  one  of  such  a  group  '." 

Luther,  indeed,  had  occasion  to  remember  his  experience 
as  a  singer,  since  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  met  his  first 
good  fortune.  He  had  gone  from  Magdeburg  to  Eisenach, 
and  was  singing  there  one  day  before  a  certain  house, 
when  the  people  called  him  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and 


drove  him  from  the  door.  "What!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  are  we  to  be  despised  because  we  sing  for  bread  '>.  Have 
noi  many  great  doctors  and  gentlemen  begun  like  us? 
Must  I  give  up  my  studies,  return  to  my  father's,  and  work 
in  the  mines  at  Mansfeld  '<" 

A i  this  crisis  Mistress  Ursula  Cotta,  a  good  woman  and 
a  burgomaster's  daughter,  who  had  heard  the  boy's  sing- 
ing, and  remarked  the  abuse  which  he  had  received,  called 
him  to  her  door.  Here  she  gave  him  bread,  and,  what 
was  better  still,  motherly  sympathy.  More  than  that,  she 
invited  him  to  make  her  house  his  home.  From  that  time 
Martin  felt  a  new  ambition. 

He  had  been  treated  with  kindness  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  His  school  became  interesting  to  him, 
his  studies  were  no  longer  drudgery  and  toil;  and  he 
worked  hard  to  prepare  himself  for  the  University.  His 
master  at  Eisenach,  John  Trebonius;  must  have  been  a 
very  great  contrast  to  the  severe  Emilius.  Trebonius,  it 
is  said,  would  take  off  his  hat  to  his  scholars  when  enter- 
ing the  school-room,  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  po- 
liteness, would  say :  ' '  There  are  great  men  here  among  us. 
Some  of  these  boys  will  one  day  be  men  of  learning,  bur- 
gomasters, chancellors,  and  doctors."' 

In  his  eighteenth  year  Martin  entered  the  University 
of  Krt'urt,  where  he  studied  more  diligently  than  ever.  It 
was  while  he  was  here  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Bible.  It  seems  odd  that  as  late  as  four  hundred 
years  ago,  in  so  enlightened  a  country  as  Germany,  any 
young  man  could  have  lived  to  be  twenty  years  old  with- 
out knowing  something  about  the  Scriptures.  But  until 
he  became  that  age  Luther  had  never  even  seen  a  copy. 
1  le  had  never  heard  the  story  of  little  Samuel,  upon  which 
his  eye  fell  as  he  opened  the  book,  and  which  he  read  for 
I  lie  tirst  time  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight.  Not 
long  after  that  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  dear  friend  Alexius,  who  was  struck  down  by 
lightning  at  his  side.  Fearing  he  might  be  struck  him- 
self, he  vowed  that  if  his  life  were  spared  he  would  devote 
it  to  God's  service. 

With  the  rest  of  Luther's  life  everybody  is  familiar. 
One  does  not  need  to  tell  how  he  became  a  famous 
preacher,  whose  doctrines  stirred  up  the  whole  Christian 
wol-lil.  how  he  defended  himself  before  the  most  power- 
ful and  distinguished  princes,  how  his  fearless  courage 
made  even  his  enemies  admire  him,  and  how  finally  he 
overcame  them,  and  ended  his  life  in  honor  and  in 
peace.  All  this  has  been  told  many  times,  and  will  be 
told  many  times  again,  especially  during  this  month, 
which  brings  around  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  On  such  an  occasion  it  is  worth  while  recall- 
ing, as  we  have  done,  some  of  the  incidents  of  Luther's 
boyhood,  if  we  may  thereby  discover  the  secret  of  his 
success. 

Has  any  boy  or  girl  discovered  it  already  ?  Was  it  not 
due  to  the  hardships  which  he  suffered  in  early  life,  and 
the  self-denial  which  they  taught  him  to  exercise?  Did 
not  the  discipline  of  Master  Emilius,  harsh  though  it  was, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  ?  We  do  not  believe  nowa- 
days in  flogging  boys  to  make  them  turn  out  useful  men, 
and  very  likely  Martin  Luther  would  have  been  a  sweeter 
and  tenderer  man  if  he  had  not  been  so  sternly  treated 
when  he  was  a  boy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might 
hav.e  been  less  strong  and  bold,  and  so,  for  all  we  know, 
Luther's  education  was  just  the  kind  to  fit  him  for  the  pe- 
culiar part  which  he  was  called  upon  to  play  in  after- 
life. 

Very  few,  however,  will  care  to  imitate  him  in  this. 
Most  of  us  would  rather  find  some  other  road  to  success 
than  through  floggings  and  harsh  treatment:  and  even  if 
we  were  willing-  ourselves  to  be.  whipped,  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  parents  would  let  us  have  the  chance.  Happily 
there  are  very  few  fathers  now  who  believe  with  Mr.  Lu- 
ther that  the  way  to  bring  up  children  is  through  puii- 
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i.shmeiit  and  fear.  What  we  can  imitate  Luther  in,  how- 
ever, is  his  perseverance,  his  courage,  and  his  self-denial. 
These  are  habits  which  every  one  may  possess,  and  which, 
if  they  arc  practiced,  will  surely  bring  success,  not  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  Martin  Luther's,  but  of  the  same  true  and  real 
kind. 


THE    LOST    CITY;* 

OR,    THE     BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 
BY    DAVID    KER. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  FIGHT   BY   FIRE-LIGHT. 

COLONEL  HILTON  looked  very  grave  over  the  story 
of  the  evening's  adventures;  he  looked  graver  still 
when  he  returned  from  being  presented  to  the  Ameer  next 
.morning. 

"He  was  civil  enough,"  said  he,  as  they  sat  over  their 
mid-day  meal  in  the  curtained  balcony,  "but  fine  words 
:ancl  armed  cut-throats  don't  fit  well  together.  The  fact's 
just  this :  the  whole  city  is  ready  for  a  row,  and  the  Ameer's 
doing  nothing  to  keep  it  down,  while  the  priests  are  doing 
everything  to  get  it  up." 

"  Yes."  cried  Ernest,  "there  was  one  of  them  speechi- 
fying to  a  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  street  just  now,  and 
(hey  were  all  shrieking  and  tossing  their  arms  about  like 
mad." 

"And  early  this  morning,"  added  Tom,  "a  soldier  of 
the  Herat  regiment  went  swaggering-  past  our  door,  and 
failed  out  to  a  lot  of  the  Cabool  fellows  who  were  loun- 
ging about:  '  Ha!  you  let  yourselves  be  beaten  by  theUg- 
rez'  (English)  'last  year;  they  wouldn't  have  beaten  us 
:so  easily.' 

"'Wait  a  little,'  says  one  of  the  Caboolis,  'and  you 
-shall  see  that  we  can  kill  the  unbelievers  as  well  as  you.' " 

"  Hm!"  said  Professor  Makaroff.  "  It  seems  to  me.  m\ 
friends,  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  just  to  pack  your 
things  and  come  with  me  to-morrow  when  I  start  to  look 
for  the  Lost  City." 

"You  forget,  Pavel    Petrovitch."  replied  the  Colonel, 
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"that  we  are  now  attached  to 
the  Envoy's  suite,  and  mustn't 
go  till  he  goes.  Besides,  I  don't 
suppose  they  would  think  of 
attacking  a  Russian  mission; 
it's  their  game  to  be  friends 
with  Russia,  now  that  the 
English  are  threatening  them 
again.  It's  poor  Major  Cav- 
agnari  and  his  guard  that  they 
mean  to  butcher;  but  I'll  go 
and  warn  him  this  very  day." 
Colonel  Hilton  did  so,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  brave  Eng- 
lishman was  as  kind  and 
courteous  as  ever,  but  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  take 
any  precaution  against  the 
fatal  snare  which  every  one 
saw  plainly  except  himself. 

"Many  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  Colonel  Hilton,  but 
there's  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  such  curs  as  these.  They 
may  .velp  and  show  their 
teeth,  but  they've  not  pluck 
enough  for  a  fight.  More- 
over, I  have  been  placed  here 
by  our  government,  and  I 

need  not  tell  an  American  officer  that  the  last  thing  which 
should  make  any  soldier  quit  his  post  is  the  fear  of  per- 
sonal danger." 

The  next  day  Professor  Makaroff,  with  a  strong  escort 
of  Cossacks,  three  or  four  Afghans,  and  a  Tartar  guide, 
started  on  his  hunt  for  the  Lost  City,  with  as  jolly  a  smile 
upon  his  little  round  face  as  if  he  were  only  bound  on  a 
picnic,  instead  of  a  journey  through  one  of  the  most  peril- 
ous regions  in  all  Asia.  When  he  was  gone  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  leisure  to  notice  that  their  Afghan  servant, 
Sikauder,  had  been  missing  nearly  two  days. 

"That's  bad, "said  the  Colonel,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
can  guess  where  he's  gone,  for  when  a  row  of  this  sort  once 
begins,  it's  safe  to  draw  in  every  Mohammedan  within 
reach.  He's  been  true  as  steel  all  the  time  I've  had  him, 
but  one  might  as  well  try  to  tame  a  wolf  as  one  of  these 
Afghans." 

And  now  the  signs  of  the  coming  storm  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  every  side.  All  the  bustling  groups  of  mer- 
ehants,  store-keepers,  porters,  water-carriers,  sellers  of 
fruit  or  sherbet,  that  ordinarily  crowded  the  streets,  had 
vanished,  and  in  their  stead  appeared  a  throng  of  wild 
faces  and  glittering-  weapons,  while  the  air  rang  with  cries 
of  "Death  to  the  unbelievers!"  After  night-fall  the 
streets  seemed  deserted,  as  usual;  but  it  did  not  escape 
Tom  Hilton's  keen  eye  that  in  every  dark  corner  several 
shadowy  figures  were  lurking,  as  if  awaiting  some  expect- 
ed signal.  The  few  European  residents  were  never  seen 
outside  their  closely  shut  houses,  and  even  our  thought- 
less heroes  felt  like  men  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  burn- 
ing powder-ship. 

So  matters  went  until  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
after  the  Professor's  departure.  Colonel  Hilton  had  ac- 
companied the  Russian  Envoy  to  the  palace,  and  our  two 
friends  were  together  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  when  the 
curtain  of  the  doorway  was  suddenly  thrown  back,  and 
the  missing  Sikander  stood  before  them.  But  his  plain 
dress  was  now  replaced  by  the  gold-fringed  turban  and 
snow-white  robe  of  an  Afghan  chief,  a  jewelled  i/atugltan 
(sword),  and  a  brace  of  silver-mounted  pistols  hung  at  his 
girdle  of  red  silk,  and  his  once  grave  and  stolid  face  was 
all  ablaze  with  fierce  excitement. 

"  Sons  of  a  noble  chief,"  said  he,  in  his  sonorous  native 
tongue,  "hear  the  words  of  Sikander  Beg.  When  my 
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enemies  drove  me  from  my  own  land  your  father  gave 
me  shelter.  I  have  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  and  his 
friends  are  the  friends  of  Sikander.  None  will  harm 
you  here,  but  as  ye  love  your  lives,  stir  not  forth  to-night.'' 

The  curtain  fell  behind  him,  and  he  was  gone. 

Both  lads  sprang  to  their  feet  at  once.  There  was  no 
need  to  speak :  the  same  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  both. 
In  a  moment  they  were  wrapped  in  the  long  Afghan 
mantles  which  they  had  bought  as  mementos  of  Cabool, 
and  within  two  minutes  after  being  warned  that  it  was 
certain  death  to  stir  out,  they  were  hurrying  toward  the 
British  Residency. 

Night  had  already  set  in,  and  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed  were  completely  deserted,  while  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  a  dull,  distant  sound,  like  the  moan 
of  a  far-off  sea.  But  they  were  barely  half-way  to  the 
Residency  when  a  strong  hand  grasped  Ernest's  shoulder, 
and  a  familiar  voice  chuckled,  hoarsely: 

"  You  should  always  git  all  your  men  together,  Mr. 
Ernest,  afore  you  goes  into  h 'action.  Wherever  Captain 
Clairmont's  son  goes,  old  Bill  Barlow  goes  too." 

There  was  no  time  to  argue,  and  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  the  three  to  the  Residency,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  Major  Cavagnari  himself,  listening,  with  a  look  of 
stern  gravity  on  his  handsome  sun-browned  face,  to  the 
distant  murmur,  which  was  gradually  swelling  into  a  deep 
hoarse  roar.  The  boys  told  him  breathlessly  that  the 
threatened  attack  had  come  at  last,  and  were  begging  him 
to  come  and  take  refuge  with  them  before  it  was  too  late, 
when  their  words  were  drowned  by  a  trampling  of  count- 
less feet  and  the  ear-piercing  yell  of  the  Afghan  war-cry, 


"Deen,  deen!"  (the  faith,  the  faith).  They  had  barely 
time  to  spring  inside  and  bar  the  heavy  gate  behind  them 
when  all  outside  it  was  one  roaring  sea  of  rags,  dirt, 
knives,  struggling  limbs,  hideous  faces,  and  wolfish  erics. 

"It's  too  late  now,  my   brave  lads,"  said  Cavagnari, 
"and  I'm  only  sorry  you  should  have  risked  your  lives- 
for  me  to  no  purpose.     Luckily,  I've  only  three  English- 
men here  besides  myself,  so  England  won't  lose  much  by 
our  death." 

The  fearless  words  were  answered  by  a  crash  of  stones- 
against  the  front  of  the  building-,  while  the  strong  gate 
IM-LMHI  to  cvhu  with  the  blows  of  its  assailants.  At  the 
same  moment  a  yell  from  the  garden  showed  that  the 
mob  had  scaled  the  boundary  wall,  and  that  the  house  was 
now  beset  on  every  side. 

Ernest  felt  his  pulses  tingle,  and  the  blood  rushed 
through  his  veins  like  living  fire,  as  he  seized  a  rifle  and 
hurried  to  his  post.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  up  in  a 
single  moment.  Yesterday  he  was  a  light-hearted  boy, 
without  a  thought  beyond  the  present  instant;  to-day  lie 
was  taking  part  in  events  which  were  to  change  the  fate 
of  a  kingdom  and  to  live  forever  in  history.  In  his  ex- 
citement lie  hardly  thought  of  the  certain  death  that 
awaited  them  all;  for  what  chance  had  the  twenty-five 
Hindu  regulars  and  fifty  irregulars,  who,  with  the  three 
Englishmen  above  mentioned,  formed  Cavaguari's  entire 
garrison,  against  the  whole  population  of  Cabool  2 

And  now  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  A  spattering  fire 
of  matchlocks  and  pistols  ran  through  the  crowd,  lighting 
up  their,  wild  figures  and  savage  faces  ;  and  showers  of 
stones  were  hurled  at  every  window,  while  a  few  of  the 
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boldest,  encouraged  l>y  seeing  no  sign  of  resistance,  closed 
in  and  began  to  'natter  the  gate  with  axes  and  hammers. 

"  Fii'i1!"  slionted  a  stern  voice  overhead. 

The  flash  and  crack  of  the  volley  cainc  as  the  thunder- 
clap follows  the  lightning,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans 
that  rose  up  out  of  the  darkness  below  bore  fatal  witness 
to  its  effect.  For  our  moment  the  wave  of  assault  re- 
roiled,  but  only  to  surge  forward  again.  The  firing  was 
now  incessant  on  both  sides,  and  the  doomed  house  stood 
out  against  the  surrounding  blackness  amid  a  dancing 
ring  of  flame,  when  suddenly  Hie  cracks  of  the  rifles  and 
the  yells  of  the  Afghans  were  out-thundered  by  a  tremen- 
dous roll  of  musketry,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  air. 
'  'Twas  no  raw  hands  that  fired  that  volley,"  cried  Bill 
Barlow,  who,  overjoyed  already  at  being  once  more  among 
trained  soldiers,  was  doubly  so  to  find  a  disciplined  force 
opposed  to  him.  "Hurrah!  I  never  thought  I'd  have  the 
luck  to  tight  agin  reg'lar  troops  any  more  !" 

It  was  too  true.  The  Herat  regiment  had  just  joined 
the  assailants  (thus  proving  that  the  besieged  could  hope 
for  no  help  from  the  Ameer),  and  with  it  came  a  new  and 
terrible  enemy.  Either  from  wanton  mischief  or  settled 
purpose,  the  Afghans  had  fired  the  little  summer-house  in 
the  garden  ;  and  the  Hames  catching  the  surrounding  trees 
and  bushes,  which  were  dry  as  tinder  from  the  long  heat. 
the  whole  inclosure  was  soon  one  red  and  roaring  blaze. 

Thicker  and  thicker  rolled  the  smoke,  hotter  and  hotter 
grew  the  air.  Tom  and  Ernest,  half  stifled,  crept  out  upon 
the  balcony,  hidden  by  the  smoke  — for  the  house  itself  was 
now  on  fire.  But  a  sudd"n  gust  rent  the  cloud,  and  amid 
the  sea  of  upturned  faces  below,  which  the  blood-red  glare 
threw  out  with  ghastly  clearness,  they  saw  one  familiar 
countenance  turned  toward  them  with  a  look  of  agony 
and  horror,  such  as  might  be  worn  by  a  man  who,  strik- 
ing at  a  supposed  enemy,  finds  that  he  has  killed  his  only 
son.  It  was  the  face  of  Sikander! 

The  next  moment  a  shower  of  bullets  drove  them  back 
into  the  burning  house,  and  in  a  momentary  lull  of  the 
firing  they  could  hear  the  enemy  bursting  in  below. 

"Shake  hands,  old  boy."  said  Tom;  "it's  all  up  now. 
God  bless  you 

All  that  followed  was  like  a  troubled  dream.  Ernest 
was  dimly  aware  of  the  door  falling  inward  before  a  rush 
of  shrieking  Afghans,  of  Bill  felling  the  foremost  with  his 
clubbed  ritle,  and  being  himself  thrown  down  the  next 
moment.  He  saw  Tom  stagger  back  against  the  wall, 
and  sprang  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  opposed  himself 
singly  to  a  dozen  of  the  enemy,  firing  his  revolver  right 
in  their  faces.  Then  came  a  heavy  shock,  a  pang  of  sharp 
pain,  and  all  was  a  blank. 

[TO    UK    CONTIMHi.J 


THE  EXTIiA  TICKET. 

BY  ELIOT  MrfOIiMIOK. 

MR.  JOHN  STEVENS  was  the  teacher  of  a  Sunday- 
school  class  of  seven  boys.  They  were  engaging 
boys:  that  is.  they  engaged  their  teacher's  undivided  at- 
tention in  the  class,  since  he  was  never  sure  but  that  they 
would  lire  paper  wads  across  the  room,  or  draw  the  cur- 
tain that  ran  on  a  rod  directly  above  their  heads,  or  other- 
wise misconduct  themselves  so  as  to  excite  the  just  wrath 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  disgrace  both  Mr.  Stevens  and 
themselves.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  had  never  clone  these 
things,  at  least  since  John  Stevens  had  been  their  teacher, 
but  he  had  heard  of  their  doing  them  before,  and  fancied 
that  they  might  do  them  at  some  time  again,  and  so  kept 
his  eyes  pretty  steadily  lixed  on  Tom  Drew  and  Percy 
Flint,  knowing  that  if  he  could  hold  these  two,  be  was 
sure  of  the  rest. 

Notwithstanding  their  faults  and  the  trials  which  they 
often  caused  his  patience,  Mr.  Stevens  was  fond  of  the 


hoys,  and  believed  that  they  were  fond  of  him.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  have  them  around  to  his  lions;-,  or  take 
them  out  for  an  afternoon,  and  on  one  occasion  they  all 
went,  to  the  American  Institute  Fair.  The  boys  are  sev- 
eral years  older  now  than  they  were  then.  They  do  not 
lire  paper  wads,  the  curtain  hangs  undisturbed,  and  their 
general  conduct  is  quite  correct.  But  as  long  as  they  may 
live  they  will  never  forget  the  excursion  of  that  night, 
and  the  little  drama  in  which  they  took  part. 

If  George  Maclay  had  been  able  to  go,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  drama  at  all;  but  after  they  had  got  so  far 
as  to  buy  the  Fair  tickets  at  the  elevated  railroad  station 
George  became  suddenly  ill,  and  declared  that  he  must  go 
home.  He  would  not  let  anybody  go  with  him.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  lose  his  own  fun,  without  spoiling  any  one 
else's;  so  he  mournfully  bade  them  good-night,  and  went 
down  the  long  flight  of  steps. 

This  left  Mr.  Stevens  with  one  ticket  over,  and  after 
they  had  got  in  the  car  the  boys  discussed  among  them- 
selves what  should  be  done  with  it. 

"Let  me  sell  it  for  you.  Mr.  Stevens."  Tom  Drew  pro- 
posed. ' '  I'll  stand  outside  the  door  and  offer  it  for  forty 
cents.  'Most  anybody  '11  give  me  that  for  it." 

"  Oh,  get  out!"  objected  Percy  Flint.  "  You  don't  sup- 
pose Mr.  Stevens  is  going  to  sell  it,  do  you  ?  He'll  give  it 
away.  Ain't  you  going  to  give  it  away,  Mr.  Stevens  '!'' 

Mr.  Stevens  laughed.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he 
said;  "I'll  give  it  to  any  one  whom  you  six  boys  agree 
upon." 

This  was  putting  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  them, 
and  the  boys  looked  at  one  another  with  as  much  gravity 
as  if  the  ticket  had  cost  five  dollars. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  Drew,  looking  up  and  down  the  car, 
"suppose  we  give  it  to  that  old  fellow  down  there  in  the 
corner." 

•'That  foreigner!"  exclaimed  Bob  Merritt,  surveying1 
the  man's  shabby  clothing  and  sad  countenance.  "He'd 
better  go  to  the  poor-house;  that's  the  place  for  him." 

This  seemed  the  opinion  of  the  rest;  and,  indeed,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  one  in  the  car  on  whom  they  could  all 
agree. 

"Oh.  there's  nobody  here  that  wants  one,"  paid  Percy 
at  length.  "Let's  wait  till  we  get  out.  There'll  be  some- 
body hanging  around  the  door." 

When  finally  they  reached  the  Fair  station,  and  had 
descended  to  the  ground,  they  looked  eagerly  around  for 
a  subject,  so  eagerly,  in  fact,  that  Pete  Terry  missed  his 
fooling,  and  fell  half  down  in  a  dirty  pool  of  water. 

"There,  now!"  he  exclaimed,  discontentedly.  "  My 
clea  n  cuffs,  too !  That's  just  my  luck !" 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  let  them  dry,"  said  Mr.  Stevens. 
"But  you  can  let  this  boy  rub  off  your  shoe.  Here,  boy," 
addressing  a  bright-faced  boot  black,  "just  clean  off  this 
young  man's  shoe,  will  you  '." 

The  boy  planted  his  box  at  Pete's  feet,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly into  the  other's  face. 

"They're  all  wet,"  said  Pete,  eomplainingly. 

"  It  is  only  on  the  outside  that  they  are  wet,"  spoke  the 
boy,  with  a  quaint  German  accent.  "See!  I  will  rub 
the  mud  off,  and  then  they  will  be  dry  again."  He  be- 
gan rubbing  vigorously,  while  the  other  boys  looked  on. 
"They  would  be  better  yet.  but  I  am  only  a  beginner." 

The  boys  drew  a  little  nearer,  while  the  foreigner  whom 
they  had  seen  in  the  car  brushed  by  them  into  the  Fair. 

"Well,  you  do  first-rate  for  a  beginner,"  remarked  Per- 
cy, approvingly.  Then  turning  to  the  rest:  "I  say,  fel- 
lows, why  can't  we  give  the  ticket  to  this  little  chap  ?  He 
looks  as  if  he'd  appreciate  it.  Have  you  ever  been  inside 
here  ?"  he  asked. 

The  boot-black  shook  his  head.  "I  am  waiting  here," 
he  said,  "for  my  father." 

"Your  father?"  said  Percy.  "  Why,  where  has  he, 
gone  ?" 
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A  pained  look  came  into  the  little  boy's  face.  "Ah,  I 
do  not  kno\v, "  he  said. 

"  But  when  did  lie  leave  you  ?"  asked  Percy.  "  Did  he 
tell  vou  you  mustn't  go  till  he  came  back  ?" 

"  All.  110.  It  was  six  months  ago  that  he  left  me,  and  I 
have  been  looking  for  him  ever  since." 

"But  did  you  stay  in  the  house  where  he  left  you.'"' 
asked  Mr.  Stevens. 

"The  woman  would  not  let  me  stay,  and  I  had  no 
friends.  \Ve  had  only  been  one  mouth  in  the  country.'' 

Percy  moved  up  to  Mr.  Stevens.  "May  we  give  him 
the  ticket,  sir  ?''  he  asked. 

"  Are  you  all  agreed  ?"  the  teacher  inquired. 

Kaeli  boy  nodded. 

"  All  right,  then/'  said  Mr.  Stevens.      "  Here  it  is.'1 

Percy  turned  toward  the  boot-black.  "Here,  Carl,  or 
Hans.  What  is  your  name,  anyway  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Max,"  he  said,  simply —  "  MaxSteinkamp." 

"Well,  Max,"  said  Percy,  a  little  embarrassed  at  the 
idea  of  making  a  presentation  address,  "  you  see  we've  got 
one  extra  ticket,  and  Mr.  Stevens  told  us  we  might  give  it 
In  anybody  \ve  pleased,  and  we're  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

The  boy's  eyes  shone  with  a  misty  glow.  "To  me!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Is  it  me  you  mean  ?" 

Percy  pushed  the  ticket  in  his  hand.  "Why,  to  be 
sure,"  he  said.  "Here  it  is.  Go  in  now,  and  see  the 
whole  thing." 

Max  looked  at  it  for  a  moment.  "And  will  it  let  me 
hear  the  music  too  ?''  he  asked. 

The  boys  laughed. 

"You  ain't  deaf,  are  you?''  asked  Tom,  not  unkindly. 
"If  you  once  get  inside  the  building  you  can't  very  well 
help  hearing  the  music." 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  "Ah, "he  exclaimed,  "that 
will  be  himmelschon  /"  dropping1,  without  knowing  it,  in  U> 
a  language  where  the  boys  could  not  follow  him. 

Tom  laughed  again  as  he  turned  away.  "  Listen  to  the 
little  fellow  speak  Dutch !"  he  said.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  was  a  sort  of  genius." 

"You  don't  think  he'll  sell  the  ticket,  do  you,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens ;"  said  Bob  Merritt,  as  the  boy  still  lingered  outside. 

The  teacher  smiled  gravely.  "I  would  as  soon  expect 
one  of  you  to  sell  his,"  he  said.  "Max  is  waiting  till  we 
get  in ;  that  is  all.  He  has  a  sort  of  delicacy  about  intrud- 
ing his  company  upon  us.  If  you  wait  a  minute  you'll 
see  him  come  in." 

They  stopped  for  a  moment  just  outside  the  door,  and 
presently,  as  Mr.  Stevens  had  said,  Max  entered.  His  box 
was  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  people  looked  at  him 
wonderingly  as  he  went  by,  as  though  a  boot-black  were 
out  of  place  amid  such  fine  surroundings.  But  he  was 
too  much  interested  in  what  he  saw  to  care  for  their  looks 
or  their  remarks.  He  had  stopped  short  on  entering-,  and 
stood  looking  down  the  long  building,  thronged  with  peo- 
ple and  show-cases,  and  brilliant  with  the  electric  light. 

"  Ach!"  they  heard  him  say;  "so  scJion  /"  Then  he 
moved  slowly  away,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  in  a  moment 
was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

The  boys,  following  Mr.  Stevens,  soon  found  their  at- 
tention absorbed  by  the  objects  of  interest  on  every  side. 
They  accepted  freely  all  the  cards  and  circulars  that  were 
offered  them,  gazed  with  fascinated  delight  upon  the  me- 
chanical furniture  that  became  by  a  touch  "a  bed  by 
night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,"  prowled  dangerously 
near  the  engines,  crushing-machines,  and  jig-saws,  and 
exploded  in  riotous  laughter  over  the  convex  and  con- 
cave mirrors,  which  expanded  Pete  Terry's  round  face 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  a  mammoth  pumpkin,  and 
narrowed  Bob  Merritt's  lean  visage  into  the  thinness  of  a 
bean-pole.  Finally,  when  they  had  quite  exhausted  the 
lower  floor  without  having  seen  their  little  boot -black 
again,  they  went  upstairs.  Here,  as  they  entered  the  door, 
they  discovered  Max  standing  by  one  of  the  pianos,  listen- 


ing to  the  performance  of  a  lady.  His  back  was  turned, 
so  that  lie  could  not  see  them.  Present  ly  the  lady  stopped 
and  left  the  piano;  and  then  the  boys,  who  waited  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  saw  Max  draw  a  step  nearer  to  the  stool,  and 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  keys. 

"I  wonder  if  the  little  chap  thinks  he  can  play,"  whis- 
peivd  Tom  Drew. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  Max  touched  a  few  notes; 
and  then,  as  if  awakened  by  the  sound,  he  sat  down  at  the 
instrument,  and  struck  a  full  rich  chord.  The  blacking- 
box  slipped  from  his  shoulder,  and  withdrawing  one  hand 
from  the  key-board,  he  let  the  box  fall  upon  the  floor. 
Then,  unheeding  the  crowd  that  was  already  gathering 
around,  he  began  to  play.  And  such  playing  few  of  the 
company  had  ever  heard.  How  had  the  little  boot-black 
ever  become  such  a  master  of  the  art?  Where  had  he  got 
his  wonderful  execution,  and  the  still  more  wonderful 
touch  that  made  people's  hearts  beat  and  their  breath  come 
and  go  with  every  note  ;  If  the  boy  were  not  playing  be- 
fore his  eyes,  Mr.  Stevens  could  not  believe  that  it  was  he, 
but  the  testimony  of  both  his  eyes  and  ears  left  no  room 
for  doubt.  By-and-by  Mr.  Stevens  became  aware  that 
some  one  was  crowding  in  between  Percy  and  himself, 
and  turning  around,  he  met  the  excited  gaze  of  their  for- 
eign-looking friend. 

"Who  is  that?"  the  man  asked,  hoarsely.  "What  is 
the  boy's  name  ?" 

Percy  looked  at  Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  teacher  nodded. 

' L  His  name  is  Max  Steinkanip,"  the  boy  explained ;  and 
then  something  prompted  him  to  say,  "And  he's  lost  his 
father. " 

The  man  would  have  fallen  if  Mr.  Stevens  had  not  held 
him  up.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  had  recovered  him- 
self. ' '  Ah,  my  little  boy,"  he  murmured,  "  it  is  I  who  am 
his  father.  And  I  have  searched  for  him — ah,  so  long! — 
ever  since  I  came  out  of  the  hospital.  Listen  to  the  air 
which  he  plays.  It  is  that  which  his  mother  used  to  sing 
to  him.  When  I  heard  it  outside  I  knew  it  was  the  lit- 
tle Max  that  was  playing,  and  that  he  was  playing  it  for 
me.  But  I  do  not  want  to  make  what  you  call  a  scene 
here.  Will  you  not  tell  him  to  come  down-stairs,  and  I 
will  be  there  ?" 

"We'll  go  down  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  who  was 
not  going  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  Mr.  Steinkamp 
again.  "Percy,  you  wait  here,  and  bring  Max  down  in 
a  minute  or  two." 

"But  do  not  tell  him."  said  the  German,  "till  he  stops 
playing.  His  soul  is  far  away  from  here  ;  wait  till  it 
comes  back." 

It  was  some  minutes  that  Percy  had  to  wait,  while  the 
boy  went  on  with  his  beautiful  and  bewildering  music; 
but  if  the  father  could  bear  the  delay,  he  certainly  could, 
and  so  he  did  not  move  forward  until  the  music  died  away 
in  a  low  sweet  strain.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  lightly  on 
Max's  shoulder. 

The  boy  looked  up  in  a  frightened  way,  while  the  peo- 
ple round,  who  took  Percy  for  some  kind  of  an  official, 
murmured  their  disapproval. 

' '  Did  I  do  wrong  ?"  Max  inquired,  recognizing  his  friend. 
"Ought  I  not  to  have  played ?" 

"No,  no,"  was  the  reply ;  "you  did  quite  right.  It  was 
beautiful.  I  never  heard  such  playing  in  my  life.  But 
Mr.  Stevens  wants  to  see  you  down-stairs.  Who  taught 
you  to  play  ?"  he  asked,  as  the  crowd  scattered,  and  they 
went  toward  the  staircase. 

The  boy's  eyes  filled.  "It  was  my  father,"  he  said. 
"  Ah.  he  was  a  Professor,  and  a  great  player.  You  would 
see  his  name  all  over  Germany.  But  now — 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
looking  down  on  the  crowd,  the  boy  had  caught  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  a  strangely  familiar  face.  Max  hesitated  doubt- 
fully for  a  moment.  Then  he  jumped  down  the  three 
remaining  steps,  and  rushed  up  to  the  waiting  group. 
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"  My  father!"  he  cried.      "  Hast  thou  come  at  last  f 

The  Professor  took  his  little  boy  in  his  arms.  "Ah, 
mine  son!1'  he  exclaimed,  "it  was  the  music  and  these 
good  friends  that  gave  thee  back  to  me." 

"Well,  really,"  said  Percy,  as  though  the  class  ought 
not  to  take  any  undeserved  credit,  "  it  was  George  Maclay 
that  did  it;  for  if  lie  hadn't  staid  home,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  extra  ticket.  Only  it's  a  pity  that  George 
couldn't  have  had  the  fun  too." 

"You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too,"  remarked 
Mr.  Stevens.  "And  now  we'll  leave  Mr.  Steinkamp  and 
Max  to  themselves.  Only  we  want  to  see  you  both  again." 

The  Professor  promised  that  they  should,  and  so,  in 
fact,  they  did.  For  this,  as  I  have  said,  happened  some 
time  ago;  the  Professor  is  now  a  prosperous  man,  with 
more  pupils  than  he  can  teach,  and  Max  is  becoming  a 
wonderful  performer.  And  when  some  day  or  other  you 
hear  him  at  the  Academy  of  Music  or  the  Music  Hall,  you 
may  remember  how  it  was  the  extra  ticket  that  put  him 
in  the  way  to  develop  his  great  talent. 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 

BY  ROBERT  RICHARDSON. 

OHETLAND  is  a  rather  remote  quarter  of  the  world. 
O  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  majority  of  boys 
knew  very  little  about  it.  Many  of  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  of  Odin,  the  old  Scandinavian  god.  "Well,  it  is 
supposed  that  when  lie  and  his  followers  travelled  up 
from  the  Caucasian  Mountains  northward  to  Norway  am 
Sweden,  they  took  with  them  a  number  of  small  Cossack 
horses,  and  that  some  of  these  found  their  way  to  Shet- 


land, for  the  Shetland  po- 
nies very  closely  resemble 
the  small  horses  of  certain 
parts  of  Norway. 

Shetland  ponies  are  chief- 
ly remarkable  for  their 
small  size  and  their  wonder- 
ful pluck,  strength,  and  hard- 
iness. In  his  native  home  a 
Shetland  pony  rarely  has  the 
snug  quarters  which  he  usu- 
ally finds  when  he  is  taken 
south  and  becomes  the  rid- 
ing-horse of  some  little  boy 
or  girl. 

He  has  frequently  to  en- 
dure cold,  hunger,  and  expo- 
sure of  all  kinds  in  a  bleak 
and  cheerless  country.  He 
has  need,  therefore,  for  his 
rough,  shaggy  coat  and  his 
hardy  little  frame.  They 
enable  him  to  endure  pri- 
vation and  hardship  which 
would  speedily  overcome  an- 
imals that  are  much  larger 
and  stronger  in  appearance. 
Almost  every  family  in 
Shetland  owns  two,  three,  or 
more  ponies,  which  are  used 
for  all  purposes  of  draught 
and  carriage,  for  bringing  in 
the  farm  produce — corn,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  the  rest  —  as 
well  as  for  riding.  If  a  Shet- 
lander  has  no  cart,  he  slings 
a  couple  of  wicker  baskets 
over  his  pony's  back,  in 
which  baskets  he  places  his 
marketing,  or  his  load  of 

peat,  or  clods  of  dried  turf,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
his  winter  fuel. 

We  call  these  little  animals  ponies,  and  rightly,  but  the 
Shetlanders  always  speak  of  them  as  horses,  for  the  good 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  almost  the  only  horses 
they  know.  They  are  often  great  pets  in  the  family.  A 
writer  on  Shetland,  a  native  of  the  island,  in  speaking  of 
the  ponies,  says:  "All  sorts  of  pretty  and  uncommon 
names  are  chosen  for  them.  Some  of  them  develop  a 
great  fondness  for  sweetmeats,  for  which  they  will  seek 
the  hand  that  caresses  them.  One  of  these  animals,  when 
on  a  journey,  will  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  turn  his 
head  round  to  his  rider,  seeking  the  bit  of  biscuit  which 
is  always  provided  for  him." 

Altogether  the  Shetlanders  would  do  very  badly  with- 
out their  sturdy,  useful  little  horses,  and  when  the  ponies 
are  taken  far  south  to  England,  or  to  countries  much  far- 
ther away  still,  their  value  by  no  means  diminishes. 
They  find  homes  among  the  rich  of  the  land,  become  the 
pets  on  many  a  home-farm  and  country  house,  and  boys 
and  girls,  whatever  their  condition  or  circumstances,  think 
themselves  fortunate  in  possessing  a  Shetland  pony. 

In  America  we  have  large  numbers  of  Shetland  ponies, 
and  at  the  Horse  Show  recently  held  in  New  York  city, 
thousands  of  visitors  nocked  to  the  stalls  where  these  cun- 
ning little  animals  were  placed  on  exhibition.  On  the 
opposite  page  our  artist  has  given  the  portraits  of  the 
leading  favorites.  The  special  prize  offered  for  the  best 
and  smallest  Shetland  pony  was  awarded  to  Midget,  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  black  as  a  coal  and  only  thirty- 
eight  inches  in  height,  or  about  as  large  as  some  of  the 
Newfoundland  dogs  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Eoxie 
and  her  cunning  piebald  colt  were  visited  and  admired  by 
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hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  -who  played  with  the  little 
creature,  wliile  the  proud  mother  stood  eying  them  with 
delight. 

Boy  reader,  value  your  pony,  and  make  the  most  of  him 
as  long  as  you  can.  Treat  him  well  and  -wisely,  and  in 
after-life  the  delight  you  had  in  him  will  remain  with 
you  as  a  most  pleasant  memory.  For  my  part.  I  can  nev- 


er see  a  pony  in  the  street,  whether  being  led  by  a  groom 
or  with  a  young  rider  on  his  back,  without  a  strange  feel- 
ing, half  pleasure  and  half  some  other  kind  of  feeling  that 
is  more  like  sadness,  while  my  memory  travels  swiftly- 
back  to  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  spent  so  many 
i  happy  hours  in  company  with  Tiny,  my  beloved  Shet- 
land pony. 
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Mr  THK  STROLLERS. 

BY  E.  HAIJC'oniT  Mriili.UiE. 
III. 

ERFECT  curiosities,  ev- 
cry  "lie  !  The  most 
wonderful  exlii  —  bi- 
tion  ever  put  before 
flic  British  public. 
Tlie  Hassan  family; 
the  spineless  brothers 
of  the  C'ork — hashus: 
a  tight-rope  perform- 
aneer  unrivalled  in 
the  known  world;  jug- 
gling feats,  and  the 
laughable  antics  of 
Mr.  Merriman.  And 
the  charge  to  see  and 
en  jgy  the  whole  is  only 
— one  penny.  I  say 
one  penny — a  penny !'' 

Northley  Fair  ought  (o  have  been  in  full  swing,  hut 
the  weather  was  not  good.  It  opened  cloudy,  and  soon 
settled  in  with  heavy  rains,  with  a  dash  of  sleet  now  and 
then,  and  gusts  of  wind  that  penetrated  to  the  strollers' 
bones.  Mrs.  Barker,  in  the  little  pay-box,  where  she  ought 
to  have  been  busy  taking  money,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
arrange  and  re-arrange  the  garments  wrapped  about,  her, 
and  shiver  as  the  cold  spray  was  dashed  upon  her  face 
by  the  pitiless  blast. 

The  British  public  was  represented  by  about  a  dozen 
lio\  s,  who  lingered  about  Barker's  show  to  see  what  could 
be  seen  for  nothing.  The  peep-shows  had  closed,  the  own- 
ers of  the  swings  and  roundabouts  given  up  business  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  done,  and  Barker  was  making  a  final  effort 
1o  add  to  an  audience  within  some  half  a  do/en  strong. 

"Are  any  more  coming  up?"   he  cried.      "There  is  a 
nice    little    party    inside,"   he    inwardly    groaned,  as    he 
thought  how  little  that  party  was.  "and  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  begin.      Ring-  iij)  there  for  the  spineless  brothers. 
Now  going  to  begin.     I  say — we  are  now  going  to  begin." 
There  was  not  another  penny  to  be  got.  and  the  show- 
man, turning  to  Mrs.  Barker,  bade  her  close  the  box.  and 
tell  I  he  Hassan  family  to  cut  it  as  short  as  possible. 
"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  '."  asked  Mrs.  Barker. 
"I  am  going  to  see  how  the  hoy  is  getting  on,"  he  re- 
plied; "yon  follow  as  soon  as  you  can.'' 

The  showman's  face  wore  an  anxious  look  as  he  quietly 
entered  the  van.  The  only  occupant  was  Harry  Veriion. 
seated  near  the  small  stove,  in  which  a  tire  was  burning. 

"  How  goes  it,  my  lad  i"  said  Barker,  his  usually  rough 
tones  wonderfully  softened  down. 

"My  cold  is  better,"  the  boy  replied.  "What  a  bad 
night  it  is!" 

"Bad  all  round,"  rejoined  Barker;  "there  hasn't  been 
a.  pound  taken  in  the  fair  to-night." 

"Not  much  to  put  on  the  drum, "said  Harry. 
"No,  my  lad.      But  you  are  better,  ain't  you  ?" 
"I  have  never  been  ill.      It  was  only  a  cold."     And 
Harry  tried  to  sit  upright  and  look  strong,  but  the  ell'ort 
was  a  failure,  and  he  sank  back  against  a  chest  covered 
with  a.  nig.  which  had  been  placed  at  his  back. 

"Only  a  cold,  in  course  not. "said  the  showman,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  stifle  a  groan.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
Mrs.  liarker  came  ill,  bringing-  in  with  her  a  rush  of  icy 
blast.  She  quickly  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it. 

"The  children,"  she  said.  "  are  going  to  sleep  at  Mat- 
ley's,  and  Hassan  and  the  rest  will  do  as  well  as  they  can 
in  the  booth." 

"  I  hope  it  won't  come  down  atop  of  them."  said  Barker, 
grimly. 

"And  now  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  supper,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 


ker to  Harry,  "and  see  you  to  bed.  Me  and  Barker  have 
got  an  invitation  to  a  party,  and  we  shall  stop  there  to 
sleep." 

"  Then  you  do  have  parties  sometimes  ?"  said  the  boy. 
"Oh  yes." 

"  A  nd  laugh  and  sing  '." 

"When  things  is  'propriate,"  put  in  Barker,  "as  they 
are  to-night — uncommon." 

"We  are  going  to  keep  our  spirits  up,"  said  Mrs.  Barker, 
cheerfully,  "and  hope  for  better  times." 

Bustling  about,  and  humming  fragments  of  tunes,  she 
soon  had  supper  ready.  There  was  not  much  to  eat,  but 
the  Barkers  pleaded  the  necessity  of  curbing  their  appetites 
until  they  got  to  the  party,  and  touched  nothing.  Harry 
ate  very  little,  but  appeared  more  tired  than  anything  else, 
and  was  easily  induced  to  go  to  bed. 

At  length  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  woman  rose  up  and 
stood  by  him,  watching  his  somewhat  labored  breathing 
with  a  sorrowful  look  on  her  face. 

"A  pretty  lad  and  a  brave  one,''  she  said,  softly.  "I 
wonder  what  his  real  story  is  ?" 

"I  gather  from  what  he's  dropped,"  replied  Barker, 
"that  it  ain't  a  happy  one.'' 

"Of  course  it  isn't,  or  he  wouldn't  be  here.  The  lad's 
not  met  with  good  treatment.  I  tried  to  make  him  tell 
about  it  at  Mayfleld,  but  all  he  said  was  that  he  had  no 
complaint  to  make  about  anybody,  and  that  he  wished  to 
stop  with  us,  and  earn  his  living." 

With  a  gentle  hand  she  tucked  in  the  coverlet,  and 
listened  again  to  the  boy's  breathing.  It  was  more  la- 
bored than  she  liked  to  hear  it.  "  I'll  have  a  doctor  here 
in  the  morning',"  she  said,  "if  he  isn't  better." 

She  put  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  they  went  out,  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  lock  the  door  behind  them,  and  sped 
through  the  sleet  and  rain  to  an  opening  in  the  canvas 
al  the  back  of  the  booth. 

There  they  found  the  troupe  assembled  around  a  fire 
burning  in  a  brasier  in  the  centre.  The  seats  had  been 
taken  to  pieces,  and  put  round  on  end,  with  sacks  and 
bits  of  canvas  hung  over  them  so  as  to  form  a  very  fail- 
screen.  Considering  their  means,  they  had  made  a  very 
comfortable  place  of  it. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  cheerily,  "it's  Hobbs's 
fare  to-night — bread  and  onions,  with  enough  cheese  to 
look  at;  and  I  think  we  can  have  half  a  gallon  of  beer." 

"Hullo!  here's  old  C'obley,"  interrupted  Barker,  as  the 
canvas  was  raised;  but.  on  looking  up,  his  face  changed. 
"No,  it  ain't;  I  vow— if  it  ain't  old  Fiddler!'' 

And  Fiddler  it  was.  soaked  to  the  skin. 

"Stop  a  minute."  he  said,  "and  I'll  speak.''  But  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  miserable,  for  there  was  a  smile 
on  his  wan  face  that  none  around  him  had  ever  seen  before. 

"Now  I'm  ready,"  he  said,  rising.  "  Come  out  with 
me,  Barker,  and  bring  your  missus  with  you." 

They  went  out  with  him.  and  to  their  amazement  found 
a  tall  gentleman  wrapped  in  mackintosh  standing  near  by. 
Fiddler,  who  was  burning  with  excitement,  cried  out, 

"Don't  ask  any  questions,  but  take  him  where  that 
dear  lad  is." 

"At  once,  if  you  please."  said  the  stranger,  in  the  tone 
of  a  well-bred  man;  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am 
his  father." 

They  hurried  through  the  mud.  Mrs.  Barker  going  011 
before  to  unlock  the  door. 

"  Is  he  ill  >''  asked  the  stranger,  stepping  quickly  to  the 
bed-ide.  and  stooping  over  the  boy.  who  still  slept  soundly. 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  call  him  ill,"  replied  Mrs.  Barker; 
"at  the  same  time  he  isn't  what  I  should  call  well." 

The  stranger  bent  over  him,  and  lightly  touched  the 
boy's  cheeks  with  his  lips.  As  he  did  so  a  tear  fell  upon 
the  locks  that  had  fallen  over  the  sleeper's  forehead. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  him." 
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' '  We  have  done  our  best. "  Mrs.  Barker  replied.  ' '  When 
George  brought  him  to  us  lie  said  that  he  was  among  us 
with  his  father's  consent.  'lie  is  to  have  a  dose,  and  a 
rough  dose,  of  strolling,  to  sicken  him  of  it,'  were  Gee  irge's 
words;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  he  couldn't  stand  it;  and 
really  you  must  excuse  me.  sir,  but  I've  wondered  what 
sort  of  man  his  father  could  be." 

"  You  were  told  a  falsehood.  The  true  story  is  simply 
this:  My  name  is  Hartley,  and  I  am  Colonel  of  a  Bengal 
regiment.  The  mother  of  this  poor  boy  died  five  years 
ago — the  climate  of  India  killed  her — and  I  was  afraid  I 
should  lose  my  child  also;  so  I  sent  him  to  England  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  one  whom  I  thought  I  could  trust — my 
brother." 

For  a  moment  a  cloud  darkened  the  speaker's  brow  :  but 
it  swiftly  passed,  and  he  quietly  went  on: 

' '  I  forgot  that  this  boy  stood  between  my  brother  and 
some  property.  The  child  was  treated  cruelly.  His 
fancy  for  a  strolling  life  was  played  upon,  and  Gypsy 
George,  and  a  man  named  Binder  were  employed  to  lure 
him  away.  What  the  real  object  of  my  brother  was  I 
will  not  say,  but  I  do  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that 
it  was  not  with  the  design  of  his  life  being  ended  by  the 
privation  and  exposure  that  must  have  been  his  lot." 

"  He  couldn't  have  stood  much  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Barker; 
"from  the  first  I  could  see  that  the  young  gentleman 
wasn't  equal  to  it." 

"A  letter  I  received  from  my  boy  in  India,"  resumed 
the  Colonel,  "led  me  to  think  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  did  not  complain  of  anybody  or  anything,  but  the 
tone  was  very  sad,  and,  as  I  had  some  leave  due  to  me, 
I  hastened  to  England.  This  afternoon  I  arrived  at  my 
brother's  house,  and  learned  that  Harry  had  disappeared. 
1  t'i  mud  the  worthy  old  man  who  brought  me  hereto-night." 

The  return  of  Fiddler  with  a  doctor  checked  further 
dwelling  upon  the  miserable  scheme  and  its  failure.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  sleeping  boy  showed  that  there 
was  no  yival  cause  for  anxiety. 

"He  lias  a  cold,  and  is  a  little  below  the  mark.  With 
can-  and  a  tonic,"  said  the  doctor,  "he  will  be  right  in  a 
few  days." 

In  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  Barker  went  to  the  van,  she 
found  Harry  up  and  dressed,  and  engaged  in  an  animated 
conversation  with  his  father.  He  was  quite  another  boy, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  he  was  the  youngster  who  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  so  sick  and  sad. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  unkind  of  us,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  We  are  going  away  directly." 

"But  I  shall  not  forget  you,"  said  Harry,  quickly,  as 
he  took  her  hand. 

"  Nor  I  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Barker.  "But  I  would  not 
have  you  stay  among  us  and  live  as  we  do  for  anything'. 
You  must  be  born  to  it  to  bear  it." 

An  hour  afterward,  the  Colonel  and  his  sou  had  Icl'l 
Northley,  and  the  sun,  breaking  through  the  clouds,  shone 
upon  the  fair,  where  busy  preparations  for  the.  coming 
day's  work  were  going  forward. 

"  We  shall  do  good  business,"  said  Barker  to  his  wife, 
as  he  unfolded  a  canvas  covered  with  huge  pictures  of  im- 
possible performances,  "  but  wet  weather  to  the  end  would 
not  have  fretted  me.  The  Colonel's  behaved  like  a  gen- 
tlemen, and  acted  liberal;  and  as  for  Fiddler,  with  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  draw  011  when  he's  hard  up,  he's  a  million- 
aire." 

"  How  ye  do  talk!"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  "The  pretty 
lit  lie  runaway  brought  with  him  the  key  of  your  tongue, 
and  let  it  loose." 

' '  He  set  me  a-thinking, "  returned  Barker.  ' '  and  no  man 
knows  what's  in  him  till  he's  given  way  to  thought. 
Now  all's  ready,  and  the  public  may  roll  up  as  soon  as 
they  please.  John,  give  'em  a  tune,  and  let  it  be  your 
liveliest." 


AT  THE  RACQUET  COURTS. 
I;Y  SHERWOOD  EYSK. 

TTERY  few  boys,  even  among  those  who  are  accom 
>  plished  players  in  almost  every  other  kind  of  game, 
have  ever  even  so  much  as  seen  a  game,  of  racquets.  The 
reason  is  that  the  game  requires  a  building  especially  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  and  as  not  only  must  the  four 
walls  be  carefully  built,  but  also  the  floor  most  perfectly 
laid,  the  expense  of  the  building  is  of  necessity  very 
great.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  so,  since  the  game  is  one 
of  the  best  of  in-door  games,  and  can  be  played  in  all 
weathers. 

Perhaps  the'fiiiest  racquet  courts  in  this  country  are 
those  of  the  Racquet  Club  in  New  York  city.  As  soon  as 
you  enter  the  club-rooms  you  see  that  active,  healthy 
amusement  is  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  men  have  put 
off'  the  garments  of  fashion,  and  donned  the  comfortable 
suit  of  flannel.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  corridor  or  the 
reception-room,  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  rowing- 
weights,  or  for  the  court  or  bowling-alley  to  become  va- 
cant. 

Seen  from  the  visitors'  gallery,  the  racquet  court  has 
not  at  all  an  attractive  appearance.  It  is  an  oblong  room 
about  70  feet  by  35,  with  perfectly  flat  walls,  and  with  a 
rear  wall  about  lil'teen  feet.  high.  Above  this  is  a  gallery, 
and  higher  still  another  gallery.  The  only  means  of  en- 
t  ra  i  ice  to  the  court  itself  is  a  small  door  under  the  gallery, 
and  lest  this  should  interfere  with  the  game  by  giving  a 
dead  bound  to  a  ball  striking  it,  the  door  is  made  of  wood 
at  least  three  inches  thick.  When  we  come  to  consider 
how  the  game  is  played,  we  shall  see  that  the  rear  wall 
plays  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the  game  as  either  of 
the  other  three. 

The  first  glance  at  the  game  suggests  the  more  familiar 
game  of  lawn  tennis,  since  it  is  played  with  a  racquet  not 
unlike  the  tennis  racquet.  But  on  examination  the  rac- 
quet will  be  seen  to  be  lighter  in  make,  longer  in  the  han- 
dle, and  more  circular  in  the  face  than  its  tennis  cousin ; 
while  the  ball  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  size  of  the 
tennis  ball.  What  it  lacks,  however,  in  size  it  makes  up 
in  hardness.  A  blow  from  it  is  sure  to  hurt,  and  some- 
times a  serious  bruise  is  inflicted. 

But  if  the  game  is  like  tennis,  where  is  the  net?  Well, 
there  is  no  net.  but  nevertheless  it  if,  necessary  to  hit  the 
ball  ocfr  something,  and  in  this  case  the  net  is  represented 
by  two  lines  drawn  across  the  front  wall.  The  upper  line, 
which  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  is  the  line  above 
which  the  ball  must  be  "served" — that  is,  started,  as  in 
tennis.  The  lower  line  is  only  t\vo  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  any  ball  striking  the  wall  above  this  (except 
in  the  service)  is  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it 
when  a  ball  strikes" below  this  lower  line,  for  the  whole 
space  between  it  and  the  floor  is  made  of  wood,  which  gives 
forth  a  resounding  tell-tale  noise  whenever  a  failure  is 
made. 

Another  feature  of  the  game  that  is  like  tennis  is  the 
"  service."  The  server  stands  in  one  of  the  square  spaces 
marked  oft'  just  behind  the  line  running  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court,  and  hits  the  ball  so  that  it  strikes  the  front, 
wall  above  the  upper  line,  and  rebounds  into  the  rear 
court  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  if  he  serves  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  ball  must  fall  within  the  left-hand  rear 
court.  In  tennis  every  ball  that  is  not  properly  served  is 
a  "  fault,"  but  in  racquets  it  is  different.  If  the  ball  does 
not  strike  the  front  wall  above  the  lower  line,  the  striker 
has  no  other  chance  given  him;  but  if  it  strikes  between  the 
two  lines  or  falls  into  the  wrong  court,  although  it  is  not 
a  "good"  ball,  it  is  only  a  "fault,"  and  the  server  tries 
again.  In  tennis  a  fault  can  not  be  taken;  but  in  IMC 
quets  the  striker-out  may  take  a  fault  if  he  chooses,  and  if 
he  does  take  it  or  attempt  to  take  it,  the  service  is  counted 
"good." 
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A  racquet  player  who  takes  to  lawn  tennis  generally 
finds  himself  hitting-  the  ball  so  hard  that  it  goes  out  of 
court  every  time.  He  has  been  used  to  hitting'  hard,  near- 
ly every  ball,  in  fact,  being-  played  with  along,  swift  stroke. 
As  the  court  has  four  walls,  there  is  no  hitting  out  of  court 
in  the  rear,  unless,  indeed,  the  ball  goes  into  the  gallery, 
and  except  in  the  service  this  is  rarely  done.  The  "  balk" 
(lower)  line  being  so  near  the  floor,  there  is  no  temptation 
to  hit  high,  but  every  reason  to  hit  hard.  It  is  almost 
comical  to  watch  the  perplexity  of  a  beginner  as  the  ball 
Hies  swiftly  past  him  and  rebounds  from  the  rear  wall  be- 
fore he  knows  where  it  is. 

Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  hard  hitting  is 
the  "drop"  stroke,  which  is  a  gentle  lift  of  the  ball  so  that 
it  touches  the  wall  just  above  the  balk  line,  and  drops 


Those  who  remembei-  lawn  tennis  as  it  was  played  when 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  about  five  years  ago,  will 
recall  the  method  of  counting  that  was  then  used.  When 
the  server  failed,  his  opponent  did  not  count  one,  but  the 
server  simply  lost  his  innings,  and  the  other  man  served. 
If,  however,  the  server  made  a  point,  he  counted  it,  and 
continued  to  serve  until  he  failed,  when  the  other  went 
in.  Thus  only  "  hand  in,"  as  the  server  was  called,  could 
add  to  his  score. 

This  is  the  method  of  counting  still  used  in  racquets, 
and  the  "marker,''  who  has  a  little  box  all  to  himself  at 
one  end  of  the  gallery,  keeps  calling  out,  "One,  love," 
"Two,  love,"  etc.,  as  the  game  may  go;  and  then,  when 
"hand  in"  fails,  the  marker  changes  his  cry  to  "Love, 
t\vo,"and  so  forth.  The  game  consists  of  fifteen  "aces,'' 


A    GAME    OF    RACQUETS. 


dead  a  foot  or  two  from  the  wall.  A  good  player — one 
who  plays  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hand — will  win 
many  "aces"  by  this  stroke,  and  he  will  usually  attempt 
it  when  he  has  driven  his  opponent  back  near  the  rear 
wall.  Except  the  "drop"  and  the  "cut" — which  is  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  tennis — the  game  is  perfectly 
straightforward,  notwithstanding  that,  except  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  ball  need  not  hit  the  front  wall  first,  provided  it 
hits  it  before  it  touches  the  floor. 

The  ' '  volley"  is  not  much  practiced  in  racquets,  the  swift- 
ness of  the  ball  in  flight  requiring  a  surer  stroke  than  can 
be  given  "on  the  fly."  Volleying  is,  however,  allowed 
if  any  player  thinks  he  can  do  it  successfully;  but  if  the 
ball  is  not  volleyed  it  must  be  taken  before  it  has  bounded 
on  the  floor  a  second  time,  no  matter  how  many  walls  it 
may  touch  in  its  flight. 


or  points,  and  a  match  is  generally  two  games  out  of  three, 
or  three  out  of  five. 

In  tennis,  when  both  players  have  made  three  points 
("deuce"),  two  more  points  must  be  made  in  succession  by 
the  same  player  in  order  to  win  the  game.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  advantage  of  luck.  So  in 
racquets  when  both  players  have  made  thirteen,  the  game 
is  "set  at  five" — that  is,  the  game  is  prolonged  to  eighteen 
instead  of  fifteen  points.  And  if  both  players  have  made 
fourteen  points,  the  game  may  be  "set  at  three,"  meaning 
that  three  more  winning  strokes  must  be  made  by  the 
same  player  before  he  can  win  the  game. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  live  in  New  York,  or  who  oc- 
casionally visit  that  great  bustling  city,  should  not  neglect 
any  opportunity  that  offers  to  visit  the  Racquet  Club,  and 
see  the  game  played  as  it  ought  to  be  played. 
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Anriantino. 


TO     DAISY     YOUNG. 


S.  B.  MILLS. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  lit -tie  star,    How  I  wonder  what  you  are  ;  Up    a  -  bove  the  world  so  high,    Like  a   diamond 


ji.  -  '  " 
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in    the  sky.  When  the  blazing  sun  has  gone,  When  he  nothing  shines  up-on,  Then  you  show  your  lit  -  tie  light,    Twinkle,  twin-kle,  all   the  night. 
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every  week  in  studying  and  reciting  lessons.  If 
there  are  any  little  learners  who  have  no  recess 
during  school  hours,  the  Postmistress  would  like 
them  to  writ*-  to  her  too,  unless  their  poor  heads 
ache  so  badly  that  they  can  not  oblige  her. 


IN  THE  HOSPITAL  CUT. 

Little  siek  laddie, 

What.  trouble  he's  had — 
Medicine  ami   bisters. 

UN  ci  nigh  was  w  bad  ! 

Now  he  is  better : 

lit-  sunn   will  be  well. 

And  go  back  t»  mother, 
With  stories  to  tell 

of  softlv  reclining 
•  in  pillows  of  down, 

Of  Sister,  his  nurse. 

In  lif  r  cap  and  her  gown  ; 

Of  the  doctor  so  gentle, 
The  other  sick  boys. 

Anil  ohl  a  wlmle  shopful 
Of  beautiful  toys! 


ST    M  \T-.Y'-.  FKEE  HOSPITAL  FOI;  CHIMIJIKX, 

•107  AMI  -J'i:t   \\'H>I   TII  i  KM  -i  in  KIII  ST.,  Ni  u1    1  ->UK. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRKSS.— Will  you  kindly  tell  your 
young  readers  i  hat  their  votes  are  in  favor  of  a 
i  toy,  and  we  have  given  them  a  dear  little  fellow 
about  live  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Denmark, 
and  when  lie  came  (o  us  la--t  December  could 
speak  but  little  English.  One  of  his  queer  ex- 
pressions was  so  like  "  Oscar  Wilde"  that  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  nursts,  and  now  he  refuses  to 
answer  to  anv  other  name,  although  his  proper 
one  is  Jens  Hansen.  He  has  under-one  a  very 
severe  operation,  and  it  will  be  some  months  be- 
fore he  can  walk,  or  even  sit  up.  The  beautiful 
china  from  Maine  is  his  great  delight,  and  he  is  j 
"'•  *!y  proud  ,.f  it.  Hattie  \V.  Allen  and  Alice  S.  ' 


OUR  POST-OFF [('K  BOX. 

Postmistress  is  always  thinking  about  her 
J  children,  and  now  she  wants  to  know  some- 
thing about  a  subject  which  interests  them  all. 
It  is  s.  -I  ioo  1  recess.  How  many  recesses,  dear  boys 
and  girls,  do  you  have  in  each  school  day,  and 
how  many  minutes'  long  is  each?  Do  you  go  out- 
iloors  t«.  exercise  in  a  play-ground  at  recess,  and 
are  you  allowed,  when  there,  to  run  races,  jump, 
leap,  play  tag,  or  any  other  active  game,  pro- 
vided you  are  not  too  boisterous?  If  you  stay 
in  the  school-room  for  recess,  do  you  have  the 
windows  opened,  and  are  you  expected  to  join 
in  calisthenics  or  gymnastics ';  If  so.  do  you  en- 
joy these  movements  y  I  would  like  to  receive 
answers  to  I  hese  questions,  and  any  information 
about  play-time  which  you  can  uivc  I  to  not  write 
Itmg  letters.  I  shall  count  the  answers  I  receive 
to  my  questions,  and  I  wish  to  hear  from  boys 
ami  idrls  both,  from  pupils  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate schools— in  fact,  from  all  our  young  people 
who  are  spending  the  greater  part  of  five  days 


CALEDONIA,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Yorx<;  I'KOPLE  ever 
since  it  has  been  published.  I  think  it.  is  the  best 
pap'T  printed.  1  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I 
have  a  large  number  of  nice  books.  Have  you 
read  L.  M.  Alc.-tt's  Little  Wvttitn  and  JAM*  M<  n  ." 
I  think  they  are  just  splendid  books.  I  have  just 
been  to  Chicago  to  have  my  eyes  examined  No\v 
I  wear  glasses  because  I  am  near-sighted,  and  at 
>clio,  il  they  call  me  grandmother,  but  I  don't  care 
so  l<»n IT  as  I  can  see.  I  was  twelve  years  old  on 
my  last  birthday.  I  got  a  blue  velvet  frame  for 
a  cabinet-vj/.e  picture,  and  a  painted  panel  and 
easel,  and  a  birthday  card.  May  1  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers:-  JULIA  W.  S. 

The  girls  who  call  you  grandmother  are  not 
very  polite.  I  hope  to  hear  that  they  are  mend- 
ing their  manners  As  I  too  am  near-sighted.  I 
suppose  they  would  call  me  great-grandmother. 

^  6S,  I  like  both  Lift  It  \Vntn  <  n  a  nd  Liff/i  M<  »  \  er\ 
much.  Welcome  to  the  company  of  small  House- 
keepers, dearie. 

This  is  another  Indian-summer  letter,  and  a 
very  good  one,  too. 

AI.BAM  ,  Nbiw  YORK. 

I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  nice  time  I 
had  last  Saturday,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in- 
terested. In  the  afternoon  mother  said  I  might 
go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  sunshine.  I  went  and 
a-^ked  my  friend  Mattie  to  go  with  me,  and  she 
said  she  would,  as  she  would  like  to  get  some 
sumac  leaves.  As  we  were  passing  a  store  we 
stopped  and  bought  n  few  apples  and  chestnuts 
to  cat  on  the  way.  We  then  wen  I  to  the  Park  to 
1<  >ok  for  pretty  leaves,  and  we  found  quite  a  num- 
ber. As  we  wen-  walking  along  we  met  a  reck- 
less-looking boy.  who  told  us  that  if  we  went  to 
the  Dower  beds  they  would  give  us  some  flowers. 
We  paid  lit  I  le  at  i  en t ion  to  t  his  until  we  saw  a 
number  of  children  coming  with  their  arms  load- 
ed with  plants.  We  then  thought  we  would  go 
and  try  to  get  some  of  them.  When  we  reached 
the  flower  beds  we  saw  a  man  taking  up  an  ivy. 
It  was  planted  like  any  other  plant,  except  t  hat 
there  was  a  frame  like'  a  house,  around  which  it 
was  climbing.  It  was  a  ;  mall  plant,  and  had  not 
covered  the  frame  yet,  so  it  was  taken  up  for  the 
winter.  We  then  saw  a  little  child  who  appear- 
ed to  be  dropping  something  When  we  came 
nearer  we  found  it  to  be  crumbs  for  the  birds, 
which  were  very  willing  to  pick  them  up.  We 
then  thought  we  would  like  to  make  a  call  on  a 
friend  who  lived  very  near  the  Park.  We  were 
invited  into  a  pretty  room,  where  there  was  a 
lire  in  the  grate, which  made  it  all  the  m«  m-  cheer- 
ful, for  it  was  really  quite  cool  out-of-doors.  We 
ha<l  a  very  pleasant,  time,  and  in  half  an  hour 
started  for  home  with  our  hands  full  of  bright 
and  pretty  leaves,  with  which  we  mean  to  deco- 
rate our  rooms.  LILLIE  II.  S.  (age  11  years). 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

BY    MASTER    EDWAIil)    B.   F.KED. 

It  was  in  the  year  1858  that.  Colonel  Reynolds 
and  Captain  Jones  were  ordered  to  India,  with 
their  regiment,  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  <>n 
arriving  in  India  the  regiment  encamped  on  the 
h<>rder  of  a  large  forest,  which  the  soldiers  were 
anxious  to  explore  ;  but  whenever  a  soldier  went 
to  the  Colonel's  tent  to  ask  permission  to  i:o  hunt- 
ing in  the  \\-oi  M]S.  be  always  returned  with  a  dis- 
appointed face,  consequently  most  of  the  sol- 
diers did  not  have  sufficient  courage  to  make 
this  request  of  the  Colonel. 

One  day  ( laptain  Jones,  summoning  up  his  c<  mr- 
age,  entered  the  Colonel's  tent. 

•Colonel. "said  lie.  "I  hear  that  there  is  a  man 
eater  out  in  the  woods,  and  a  large  reward  has 
been  offered  for  him.  Are  yon  willing  that  I 
should  join  a  party  that  is  going  in  search  of  him 
to-day?" 

To  his  surprise,  the  Colonel  immediately  as- 
sented, and  added  :  "  1  will  go  with  you.  When 
do  they  start  ?" 

••  I  will  go  and  SIT, "said  the  Captain, and  starl 
til  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  hunt  lie 
learned  to  his  regret  that,  the  party  had  started 
fully  an  hour  before.  Hastening  back  to  the  Col- 
onel, he  suggested  that  by  hurrying  they  might 
overtake  the  party.  As  the  Colonel  agreed,  the 
( 'aptain  said  he  would  be  ready  immediately,  iliat 
he  had  only  to  -et  i,js  £,m< 

"  I'.uf  where  arc  the  guides?1' 

"Cuidt-s?"  said  the  Captain.  "What  do  we 
want  of  guides?  We  have  only  to  follow  in  their 
tracks,  and  we  will  soon  overtake  them." 

"  Why,"  said  the  <  'oloml.  "the  woods  ore  too 
thick  for  us  alone,  and  without  a  guide  1  will  not 
go." 

So  the  Captain  departed  a  second  time,  and 
very  soon  returned  with  two  guides.  So  they 
set  off. 

Once  in  the  woods,  our  adventurers  were  in 
such  haste  to  join  the  other  party  that  they  did 
not  stop  to  look  at  the  brilliant  tropical  flowers. 


or  the  wonderful  plumage  of  the  birds  that  flew 
above  their  heads,  or  the  luxuriant  foliage  that 
surrounded  them, but  theypressed  on, only  think- 
ing of  overtaking  the  others. 

The  woods  grew  thicker  at  every  stop,  and  they 
walked  on  slowly,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  all 
sides.  At  last  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  the 
wood  was  so  thick  that  they  were  obliged  to 
stop,  and  one  of  the  guides  went  boldly  in  to  see 
if  it  was  safe  for  them  to  go  farther.  Just  then 
the  other  guide  pointed  out  to  them  a  beautiful 
bird. 

The  Colonel  and  Captain  both  fired  at  it.  It. 
fell,  but  as  it  fell  it  caught  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  T  r.willing  to  let  his  game  escape  him.  the 
<  'aplain  went  to  -ret  it.  At  that  moment  a  slight 
rustling  was  heard,  and  looking  directly  in  front 
•  if  him.  the  Colonel  saw  a  magnificent  tiger  mak- 
ing ready  for  a  spring.  A  glance  told  him  that 
their  lives  depended  upon  the  remaining  guide, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  whose  gun  was  loaded. 

The  guide  saw  it  also,  and  instantly  fired,  but 
the  shot  only  wounded  the  tiger,  and  made  it 
more  enraged.  The  Colonel  was  a  brave  man. 
lb  began  loading  his  gun.  keeping  his  eye  fixed 
«>n  the  brute.  The  tiger  gave  a  mighty  spring, 
but  it  had  scarcely  left  the  ground  when  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  was  heard, ana  it  fell  dead  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  Colonel.  The  other  guide,  hear- 
ing the  shots,  had  hurried  back,  and  had  arrived 
just  in  time. 

As  they  were  walking  home,  the  Colonel  said 
to  the  Captain,  "Now  do  you  see  the  use  of 
guides?"' 

There  is  a  very  good  lesson  in  Master  Reed's 
story.  Though  I  do  not  tell  his  age,  as  he  re- 
i|iie-ted  me  not  to  do  so.  yet  I  may  safely  say 
that  he  is  a  very  young  contributor.  Perhaps  he 
may  rival  some  of  our  favorite  authors  in  time 

to  collie 


T  notice  every  week  that  yon  print  in  the  post- 
office  Box  nice  letters  written  by  young  people. 
May  I  write  too  ?  We  have  a  delightful  climate, 
ami  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  mountain 
home,  which  consists  of  about  20{t  acres,  a  part 
only  of  which  is  cultivated.  We  have  3H)0 choice 
fruit  trees,  and  about  six  acres  of  choice  grapes. 
\\ .  are  never  lonely  up  here,  as  we  go  to  school 
in  siimrm-T.  and  in  winter  we  practice  our  music, 
and  that  is  quite  an  affair,  as  we  have  three  vio- 
lins, a  piano,  a  violoncello,  a  guitar,  and  a  fife, 
though  at  present  we  practice  only  on  the  piano 
and  violins.  Harry  and  I  play  ducts  on  both  to- 
gether. Every  afternoon  mamma  makes  me  play 
on  my  guitar  when  I  return  from  school.  I  am 
gMherini;  curiosities,  and  some  time  I  hope  to 
have  a  nice  cabinet.  I  will  exchange  sand  (put 
up  in  little  bottles)  from  AVoodward's  Gardens,, 
cliff  House  Beach,  and  Santa  Cruz  Mountains* 
for  sand  from  any  State  except  Michigan,  New 
.Jersey,  and  Kansas,  or  from  any  foreign  country. 
1  will  also  exchange  some  pressed  leaves,  for  oth- 
ers. ADA  B.  WALTERS. 


PILOT  POINT.  TBXAS. 

DEAI:  POSTMISTRESS,— I  go  to  school.  I  have- 
five  studies,  and  I  like  them  all.  I  will  compose 
a  verse  called  "  Ruby"  : 

Ruby  is  a  little  girl  with  dark  hair  and  dark 
eyes  Her  mother  and  father  are  dead,  and  she 
lives  with  her  aunt  May  in  the  country.  Her 
aunt  is  very  kind  to  her.  and  lets  her  feed  the 
chickens.  She  can  <rn  to  town  whenever  she 
\\ants  to.  she  will  be  six.  years  old  to-morrow,, 
and  her  aunt  will  give  her  a  new  doll. 

FANNIE  N.  B. 

I  like  to  be  acquainted  with  girls  who  arc  fomr 
of  school,  and  enjoy  their  studies.  Your  little 
composition  is  very  good. 


WESTFIEI.O,  NEW  YOUK. 

This  is  the  second  letter  I  have  written  to 
YnrN'i  I'l'Loi-LK,  but  the  other  was  not  published, 
so  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  I  am  ten  years 
old.  My  home  is  in  Philadelphia,  but  for  the  hist 
two  months  my  sister  and  I  have  been  visiting 
my  grandmother,  who  lives  in  a  small  town  situ- 
ated between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Chautuuqua. 
where  the  air  is  very  pure  and  lovely.  The  drives 
are  very  pleasant, and  the  scenery  so  pretty  that 
I  h.i\  e  enjoyed  many  a  delight  fulhour.  There  is 
only  one  point  where  you  can  see  both  lakes  at. 
t  he  same  time,  and  that  is  up  on  a  hill  a  bout  half- 
way between  the  two.  The  town  of  Chautauqua 
is  a  very  queer  place.  There  are  a  good  many 
tents  and  small  cottages,  and  they  are  very  close 
together;  it  would  be  very  bad  if  a  fire  broke 
out  there.  During  the  Assembly,  which  is  held 
in  AnguM .  there  are  crowds  of  people  there.  The 
lake  is  very  nice  for  rowing  and  bathing. 

FANNIE  L.  S. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  family  of  swallows  lived 
in  our  chimney;  they  cried  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  One  day  we  heard  a  louder  noise  than 
usual.  We  all  rushed  into  the  room,  and  found 
all  the  little  ones  lying  on  the  floor.  We  took 
them  and  put  them  in  a  box.  and  shut  the  chim- 
ney up.  Hut  with  all  our  precautions  we  forgot 
one  thing,  which  nearly  proved  fatal— we  forgot 
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tii  sweep  the  chimney,  and  next  morning  we 
found  them  tied  together.  Mamma  untied  them, 
ninl  put  them  back.  The  mother  bird  fed  them 
regularly.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  them,  but  a  few  mornings  after  we  found 
them  limp  ami  lifeless.  I  coukl  not  help  think- 
ing, as  I  saw  them  there  cold  and  dead,  about 
tin-  mother.  How  many  weeks  had  she  sat  upon 
those  little  eggs  !  how  many  weeks  had  she  fed 
and  loved  them  with  all  a  mother's  pride  and 
fondness  !  and  this  was  the  end.  lint  all  that  we 
ean  do  now  is  to  pity  her,  and  say,  "  Poor  mo- 
ther!" ALTELENE. 

I  am  rather  puzzled,  dear,  to  know  who  tied  the 
fledglings  together,  and  what  the  unswept  chim- 
ney had  to  do  with  it.  But  your  letter  made  me 
think  of  a  picture  of  myself  in  the  long,  long  ago. 
I  was  a  very  wee  little  girl,  when  one  morning  I 
heard  the  cry  of  some  swallows  which  had  fallen 
down  the  chimney,  and  which  I  found  on  our  par- 
lor Hour,  helpless,  hungry  things.  We  put  them 
back,  and  I  forget  now  whether  they  lived  or 
died. 


in  your  pretty  Chinese  dress,  I  am  sure.  I  can 
not  answer  your  question,  my  dear,  about  which 
story  I  like  best  of  the  many  interesting  stories 
which  I  have  read  in  VOTNI;  PLOPLK  ;  I  like  them 
all.  You  will  see  your  puzzle  in  the  Puzzle  Col- 
umn one  of  these  days  ;  it  is  a  very  good  one. 


DEKRFIKLP,  INDIANA. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  reaches  me  every 
Wednesday,  and  we  are  all  delighted  with  it. 
Papa,  mamma,  and  I  take  a  turn  about  reading 
the  stories  to  each  other.  I  like  all  of  Lucy  C. 
Lillie's  stories  very  much.  I  also  enjoy  reading 
the  letters,  especially  those  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  have  a  cousin  in  China,  also  a  dear  little 
brother  at  home,  whose  name  is  Clyde.  I  like  t lu- 
st udy  of  music  very  much,  but  can'not  go  on  wit  li 
it  .1^  I  would  like,  on  account  of  my  teacher  mar- 
rying and  going  to  Chicago.  I  have  advanced 
far  enough  to  be  organist  in  our  Sabbath-school. 
The  puzzle  column  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

LOTA  A. 


YOUNI;  PEOPLE  is  such  a  lavorite  with  me  that 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  it.  espeeial- 
ly  stories  of  animals  or  of  brave  buys  unit  girls. 
I  see  that  Jennie  E.  thinks  she  is  tin'-  largest  girl 
there  is  for  twelve  years  i,f  age  :  but  1  have  a 
seliool-mate  of  eleven  \vlio  weighs  i:i;  pounds. 
My  little  brother  and  I  have  a  dear  litt  !c  pet  goat 
named  Daisy;  1  traini-d  her  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  ami  we  brought  her  fn  un  Philadelphia.  This 
last  summer  we  have  had  a  "flower  mission11  on 
every  Friday  afternoon,  and  we  would  bring 
flowers  and  make  them  into  bouquets  to  send  to 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  New  York  for  the  little 
crippled  children,  and  as  we  live  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  we  can  get  a  great  variety  of  beauti- 
ful dowers  to  send  to  them.  I  scarcely  think  you 
will  consider  this  letter  good  cnoui:h  to  publish. 
but  maybe  the  Postmistress  will  not  mind  receiv- 
ing a  letter  herself  from  one  of  her  little  friends. 

ETHEL  W.  11. 

This  is  much  too  good  a  letter  for  the  I'ostmis. 
tress  to  keep  as  private  property.  It  suggests  a 
way  of  making  others  happy,  and  perhaps  next 
summer  there  may  be  many  little  Bower  mission- 
aries who  will  imitate  the  Montclair  children. 


BRKMIAM,  TBXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — About  two  months  ago  1 
published  in  YOUNI;  PEOPLE  an  offer  to  exchange 
advertising  cards  for  silk  pieces.  The  response 
was  so  prompt  and  so  generous  from  almost  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union  that  my  stock  of  cards  was 
exhausted,  and  cotton-bolls  substituted,  which. 
so  lar  as  I  learned,  were  equally  as  acceptable. 
I  received  sufficient  silk  to  complete  a  nne  >ota 
pillow,  which  is  in  truth  "a  thing  of  beauty," 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  pieces 
of  almost  as  many  hues  and  shades,  and  is  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental.  I  am  sure  those  who  so 
generously  contributed  to  it  will  take  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  these  little  silk  pieces  are  united 
wilh  others,  aud  collectively  adorn  a  Southern 
home.  MAYN. 

CAMBRIDGS,  MASSACHL-SFTT*. 

When  the  sumac  with  its  great  bunches  of  red 
berries,  which  look  almost  top-Heavy,  adorn  the 
hills  and  country  roads,  one  feels  as  if  autumn 
were  here,  and  begins  getting  one's  things  to- 
gether for  an  afternoon  in  the  woods  gathering 
autumn  leaves  of  all  hues.  Then  the  boys  are 
very  anxious  for  the  frosts  to  come,  and  when 
on  getting  up  some  chilly  morning  they  see  a 
heavy  frost  has  fallen,  they  hasten  to  get  their 
bags  and  baskets,  and  ask  mother  to  put  them 
up  a  nice  lunch,  for  they  expect  to  be  all  day 
gathering  their  chestnuts.  They  start  off  at  a 
reckless  pace,  and  are  soon  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  ( tn  the  way  home,  as  the  pleasant  sunshine 
is  taking  leave  for  the  night,  they  gather  some 
beautiful  ivy  to  take  home  to  those  who  are  so 
willing  to  do  kind  things  for  them.  They  are 
late  about  getting  home,  for  the  string  to  one  of 
the  bags  unfastened,  and  the  nuts  went  drop- 
ping out;  but  on  arriving  they  found  a  cheerful 
tire,  and  some  rosy  apples  roasting  on  the  hearth. 

MARION  W. 

This,  too,  is  an  excellent  Indian-summer  letter, 
weaving  gracefully  in  the  words  assigned  by  the 
Postmistress. 


MY  HEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  often  begun 
letters  to  you,  but  have  never  sent  them.  I  am 
almo-t  nine  years  old.  There  has  been  a  mob 
h-Te.  and  fifteen  foreign  houses  were  burned; 
we  wet-  •  very  much  frightened,  and  went  off  to 
a  gun-boat,  and  staid  till  night.  I  sometimes 
go  to  the  country  with  my  papa  and  mamma. 
Wo  have  to  live  in  a  Ho  ton  boat  then.  I  like 
to  go  very  much.  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  "Raising  the  'Pearl'"  is 
ended.  I  have  a  little  brother  and  sister.  Just 
behind  out-  house  There  is  a  Chinese  school.  I 
have  a  suit  of  Chinese  clothes:  the  tunic  is  blue, 
and  the  trousers  are  black  ;  my  shoes  look  quite 
gay  with  gold  embroidery  and  red.  Our  new 
church  is  just  finished,  and  is  going  to  be  dedi- 
cated on  Thursday  ;  I  have  been  over  to  it  twice 
to-day,  and  I  think  it.  is  very  nice.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  nicest  story  that,  has  ever  been  print- 
ed in  YOUNG  PEOPLE?  I  am  sending  you  a  puzzle. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  printed  very  much. 
Yours,  with  love. 

JULIA  VAX  ARSDALE  II. 

I  am  very  glad  to  receive  this  letter,  and  I  am 
sure  the  children  will  all  be  charmed  to  read  it. 
The  other  girls  will  wish  that  they  could  see  you 


Letters  have  been  r -ived  from  .Jolm  W..  Alice 

K,,  Kittle  ('.,  riani  A.  It.  1 1  am  so  sorry  about  your 
brother's  accident  t.  Vila  s.  nise  blacker  ink,  dear). 
Laura  »!..  Xellic  ('.  T.,  Eddy  J.  S.,  Kdna  L.,  Marshall 
II.,  Alici-  I).,  Tina  Jl.  I),  (your  Indian-summer  let- 
ter shall  have  its  turn  so-  mi.  Im'x  and  A  if.  M:irtli:i 
W.  J.,  Willie  W.  ('.  (fitifiitt^oif  Crusoe  is  a  most  in- 
ten-Ming  li'Hiki.  1-;.  Louisa  II.  iPickles  is  a  splen- 
did cat,  1  am  sure)  —  Fiiiniic  I!,  and  Ernest  K.  ('. : 
Thanks  to  all.—  Xcllie  Jlc(i. :  You  have  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  curiosities  and  relii--;  Do 
you  like  to  read  the  poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary?  I  do. — Lelia  S.  M. :  You  were  very  ele\  er 
to  keep  house  ftii-  your  papa  in  your  mamma's 
absence — Jerome  Fort,  4(1?  Evergreen  Av..  Ilrook- 

lyn,  N.  Y..  would  like  to  correspond  with  on • 

two  boys  in  the  South.— Clarence  C. :  Your  school 
record  is  honorable  to  yon. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  I.ITTLK  HOUSEKEEPERS. 
First  in  order  come  some  receipts  for  candy, 
which  were  promised  some  weeks  ago  : 

EVERTON  TAFFY.  —  Melt  three  ounces  of  butter 
in  a  pi  ireelain-lined  saucepan  ;  add  one  pound  of 
IIP  i  wn  si  mar;  boil  until  the  syrup  may  be  dropped 
into  cold  water,  and  will  then  break  without 
sticking  to  the  teeth;  add  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  when  tin.-  candy  is  half  done  ;  a  quarter  i  if 
an  hour  over  a  brisk  tire  should  be  enough  time 
to  cook  it  :  pour  it  into  but  ten  d  pa  i.^.  and  set  it 
away  to  cool.  !•',  T 

BARLEY-SI-CAR  —  Boil  clarified  sugar  till,  when 
ed  into  water,  it  snaps  like  glass  ;  flavor  it 
essence  of  lemon,  and  pour  out  on  a  tin 


, 

dropped  into  water,  it  snaps  like  glass  ;  flavor  it 
with  essence  of  lemon,  and  pour  out  on  a  tin 
(•latter  ;  sepal-ate  it  into  small  lumps,  and  draw 


, 

these  into  sticks  before  they  have  time  to  hard- 
en. I    T 

ICE-CREAM  CANDY  —Two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar;  half  a  enp  of  water;  as  soon  as  it  boils 
add  one-fourth  of  a  tt-a-s]  .....  n  fid  of  cream  of  tar 
tar  dissolved  in  water;  boil  until  it  will  be  brit- 
tle when  dropped  in  water;  do  not  stir;  add  a 
piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg  just  before 
taking  off  the  tire:  let  the  candy  cool,  and  pull 
as  hot  as  possible;  flavor  with  vanil'a. 

E.  LOUISE  R. 

Next  follows  a,n  easy  receipt  for  making  a  sort 
of  cake  wliieh  Jo'mnie  likes  to  have  in  tin-  honve 
when  he  comes  home  from  school  very  hungry, 
as  school-buys  almost  always  are  : 

MIM-TK  i  'oo  K  IKS.  —  One  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup 
each  of  water  and  butter,  half  a  tea-spoonful 
of  soda,  and  enough  flour  to  roll  with  :  roll  thin, 
and  bake  quickly.  These  are  very  easy  to  make, 
as  they  need  no  eggs.  BESSIE  G.  F. 

And  last,  though  by  no  means  least  —  indeed. 
more  important  than  candy  or  cakes  —  is  a  new 
idea  about  bread  : 

BAVONNE,  NK\V  JKRRKV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  Although  Tarn  rather  an 
old  girl.  I  always  read  carefully  the  letters  you 
publish  in  your  department,  and  rind  them,  with 
your  remarks  Thereor,  very  interesting  reading. 
And  I  tried  Minnie  C.  W.'s  drop-biscuit  recipe. 
and  found  it  so  good  that  I  hasten  to  add  my 
recommendation  to  hers.  Just  think  of  it  !  ex- 
cellent light  biscuit  without  shortening,  without 


paste-board,  without  roller— of  course  I  mean 
without  the  trouble  of  washing  the  latter  two. 
And  now,  if  you  can  spare  me  room.  I'll  tell  the 
Young  Housekeepers  how  1  make,  bread,  which 
is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Minnie's  biscuits. 

Three  heaping  quarts  of  sifted  flour;  one  cake 
of  compressed  yeast;  lukewarm  water  (into 
which  you  may,  if  you  choose,  put  a  lump  of  but 
ten  enough  to  mix  the  flour  into  a  very  stiff  hat- 

ter  ;  a  heaping  tea-si nful  of  salt  ;  mix  with  a 

large  spoon,  and  beat  about  two  minutes  ;  cover 
with  a  thick  cloth,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  ;  when 
raised  enough  (which  will  be  in  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  hours,  according  to  my  expe 
rienee  i,  uh  i-  the  flatter  a  brisk  stirring,  and  pour 
into  buttered  pans,  filling  the  pans  about  time 
quarters  full ;  when  it  raises  again  to  the  top  of 
the  pan,  bake  in  a  good  oven  one  hour. 

This  bread  is  the  sweetest  I  ever  tasted,  and 
I'vecome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old-fashioned 
kneading  tends  to  take  the  sweetness  out  of  the 
flour.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  make— all  done  with 
a  spoon.  Try  it,  my  young  cooks,  and  report. 
Take  notice,  if  you  please,  that  the  batter  must, 
I"  thick  enough  to  just  allow  the  spoon  to  stir  it. 
If  too  thin,  there  will  be  a  failure.  Of  course  you 
can  try  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  receipt. 

MAKUARET  EYTINGE. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

SOME  QUEER  QUESTIONS  ON  THE   MAP. 

I.  What  English  town  makes  good  bread  ?  2. 
What  river  in  Wales  does  papa  call  mamma  '.- 
3.  What  islands  describe  foolish  girls?  4.  What 
town  do  farmers  use?  5.  What  Scotch  town  is 
often  burned  ?  6.  What  Scotch  lake  is  often  boiled 
in  soup?  7.  Which  lake  may  be  saddled  ?  8.  What 
river  in  England  is  a  troublesome  boy?  9.  What 
English  town  makes  us  learned?  10.  Which  one 
furnishes  the  best  cream?  11.  What  island  was 
found  in  Eden?  12.  Which  town  would  help  the 
navy?  13.  Which  river  is  a  Spanish  title.  14.  Which 
one  in  Scotland  helps  to  make  a  doctor?  15. 
Which  one  asks  a  question  ?  Hi.  What  Irish  cape 
tells  fortunes?  17.  Where  do  Johnny's  clothes 
go  on  Mondays?  18.  Where  does  baby  go  every 
day?  IS.  Which  town  does  the  good  oldmancai 
ry?  20.  What  Scotch  river  do  Irish  ladies  love? 
21.  Which  town  does  my  pretty  Susie  wear?  22. 
What  English  river  should  be  fresh?  23.  What 
Irish  town  is  always  light  ?  24.  What  cape  is  ever 
stormy?  25.  What  one  is  always  pleasant?  20. 
What 'island  is  full  of  stars?  27.  In  which  river 
i  >f  England  may  we  land  a  boat  ?  28.  Which  Eng- 
lish  town  is  considered  a  great  possession  in  East- 
ern countries?  29.  Which  is  the  river  of  Para- 
dise ?  30.  Which  river  runs  over  the  desert  ? 

DAME  PLAYFAIR. 

No.  2. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  In  follow.  2.  The  whole.  3.  To  linger  for  a 
purpose.  4.  A  kind  of  dress  goods.  5.  Something 
made  from  flax.  U.  A  number.  7.  In  follow. 

GRETCHEN. 


No.  3. 

A   RIDDLE. 

I've  seen  yon  where  you  never  were,  and  where 
you  never  will  be.  And  yet  within  that  very 
place  you  shall  be  seen  by  me.  HARRY-  STILES. 


No.  4. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  color. 

My  second  a  church. 
My  whole  is  a  town. 

As  you'll  rind  by  a  search 
On  the  map  of  the  Union. 

Who  first  finds  me  out 
Is  a  clever  young  lady 

Or  lad,  without  doubt. 


I.   E.  R. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLKS  IN  No.  208. 

No.  1.— 1.  Pirates,  irate,  rat,  a. 

2.— 1.  Steam,  team,  tea.   2.  Hoar.  boa.  oar. 
:i.— 1.  Ghost,  host.    2.  Oscar,  scar.  car. 
G   O  N  D   O    L  A 
OFF   A   L 
RAG 

I 

EEL 

REGAL 

SWANSEA 

Brahmapootra. 
George.    Lemonade 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 


Correct  answers  i  o  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Gazetta.  Ada  M.  lilakely,  Robin  Dyke,  Les- 
lie Marvin,  Rose  Rev  burn.  Johnnie  Thorpe,  James 
Edward  Carpenter,  Gretchen,  Istaliua  Beach,  M. 
A.  Benjie.  Willie  Shirley  Peebles,  Harry  A.  Dewey. 
F.  C. Nourse,  Amy  C.  Clarke.  Harry  stiles,  Edwin 
Pollock.  Sadie  B.  Negley.  Nellie  McGuire.  Sophia 
Mason.  Ella  and  James  Casey.  Edna  Starr,  Irene 
Jocelyn,  John  Botts,  Walter  Quiucy,  and  J.  Pow- 
ers Lent . 


[ For  KafcAangfx,  see  2</  am/  ?,,!  /mi/,  *  nf  cover. .] 
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VOLUME  V. 


A    STORY    WITH    A    STICKY    PLOT. 

BY    MARGARET    EYTINGE. 


NOW  listen,  girls,  and  listen,  boys; 
A  story  I  will  tell 
About  a  curious  accident 

That  once  a  dog  befell — 
Likewise  his  master,  master's  wife, 
And  master's  boys  as  well. 

To  guard  the  shop  where  groceries 
For  sale  his  master  keeps, 

Each  night  this  dog  at  half  past  nine 
Beneath  the  counter  creeps, 

And  on  a  mat  spread  there  for  him 
With  eyes  half-open  sleeps. 


Well,  on  one  night,  a  chilly  night  — 

And  rain}',  too.  for  that  — 
While  sleeping  thus,  he  heard  a  noise, 

And,  starting  from  his  mat, 
Saw  nibbling  at  a  box  of  cheese 

An  ancient  long-tailed  rat. 

He  gave  it  chase  among  the  pails, 

The  firkins,  and  the  kegs; 
But  much  I  doubt  if  many  rats 

Possess  such  nimble  legs, 
For  with  the  greatest  speed  it  sped 

O'er  butter,  lard,  and 


At  last  beside  the  barrel  which 

Molasses  held  he  penned 
The  would-be  thief,  and  proudly  barked, 

"The  chase  is  at  an  end. 
And  soon  you'll  'be  the  same,  I  think. 

My  spry  cheese-loving  friend." 


Then  up  the  barrel  climbed  the  rat. 
And  quickly  dropped  behind. 

And  all  entreaties  to  come  out 
Most  prudently  declined, 

Which  so  enraged  the  baffled  dog, 
He  growled  and  howled  and  whined. 


But  finding  that  no  use,  he  eyed 
The  cask  his  prey  had  skipped; 

And  then  he  tried  to  climb  it  too, 
But  on  the  faucet  slipped. 

And  round  it   turned,  and  straight  there- 
from 
The  sugary  fluid  dripped. 


It  dripped  and  dripped  for  hours  two, 

For  hours  three  and  four; 
It  dripped  and  dripped  until  it  could 

Not  drip  a  driplet  more. 
And  like  a  dark  and  sluggish  pond 

It  lay  upon  the  floor. 


The  poor  dog  tried  to  turn  and  flee, 

But,  oh,  it  held  him  fast, 
And  in  a  strife  for  liberty 

The  wretched  moments  parsed. 
Until  his  master  was  aroused 

By  his  loud  yells  at  last. 


And  down  he  came  in  haste  (be  was 
A  man  quite  small  and  thin) 

To  learn  the  cause,  so  late  at  night, 
Of  such  a  dreadful  din; 

And  learning,  kicked  off  both  his  shoes, 
And  promptly  waded  in. 


He  seized  the  dog's  hind-legs,  and  pulled 
With  all  his  might  and  main; 

He  seized  his  fore-legs,  then  his  tail, 
Then  his  hind-legs  again; 

But    though    he    pulled    and    pulled   and 

pulled, 
His  efforts  were  in  vain. 


"  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?" 
He  muttered,  with  a  frown, 

When  up  his  feet  went  in  the  air. 
And  he  sat  quickly  down. 

Just  as  I've  seen — and  you,  no  doubt — 
A  sillv  circus  clown: 


Sat  quickly  down,  but  up  again, 

It  seemed,  to  save  his  life. 
He  could  not  get ;  and  loud  he  screamed, 

In  voice  shrill  as  a  fife: 
"Help!  help!  help!  help!     Come  here  at 
once, 

My  children  and  my  wife." 


Down  came  the  wife  (she  was  quite  stout, 

But  yet  she  fairly  flew). 
"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  she  cried — 

"Oh,  -icfiat  is  wrong  with  you?" 
And  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him. 

She  sat  down  quickly  too. 


And,  running  after,  came  the  boys, 

To  sit  down  on  the  floor 
In  the  same  way  their  pa  and  ma 

Had  done  awhile  before. 
Oh.  'twas  the  drollest  thing  e'er  ><vn 

In  any  grocer's  store. 


I  don't  know  how  they  all  got  free 

At  last,  but  I  know  that 
The  rat  again  the  barrel  climbed, 

And  on  it  coolly  sat, 
And  laughed  and  laughed  as  never  laughed 

Another  ancient  rat. 
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THE    LOST    CITY;* 

OR,    THE     BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 


BY    DAVID    KER. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN   A   ROBBER   VILLAGE. 

TTTHEN  Ernest  opened  his  eyes  he  hardly  knew  whether 
I  V     he  was  dreaming  or  awake.     The  darkness,  the  up- 
roar, the  flames,  the  raging  mob,  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  Cabool,  had  vanished  like  shadows,  and  he  was  lying 
under  the  shade  of  a  tent,  in  a  smooth  green  valley  shut 
in  by  low  hills,  upon  which  the  mid-day  sun  was  shining 
in   all  its  splendor.      There 
was  a  bandage  around  his 
left  arm,  and  another  around 
his  head,  which  ached  terri- 
bly;  and  altogether  he  felt 
weak  and  dizzy,  as  if  he  had 
just  recovered  from  a  long 
illness. 

He  was  still  gazing  round 
him,  when  a  well-known 
voice  said : 

"Awake  at  last,  Ernie  ? 
How  do  you  feel  now  ?" 

Turning  upon  his  elbow 
— for  he  was  still  too  weak 
to  rise — Ernest  beheld  Tom 
Hilton  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tent,  very  pale, 
and  with  a  strip  of  blood- 
stained linen  across  his  fore- 
head, but  with  the  true  Amer- 
ican look  of  fearless  self- 
reliance  still  bright  in  his 
sunken  eyes. 

"Is  that  you,  Tom?  Where 
are  we  ?" 

"Talk  French,  old  fel- 
low," answered  Tom,  in  that 
language.  "  There's  always 
one  man  among  these  fel- 
lows who  knows  English, 
and  he'll  be  set  to  watch  us, 
you  may  be  sure.  Poor 
Cavagnari's  killed,  and  all 
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his  men,  and  we're  prisoners.  Luckily  the  Afghans  don't 
know  that  I  undersiand  Pushtu  [tin1  language  of  Afghan- 
istan], and  I've  gathered  from  their  talk  that  they  belong 
to  an  independent  hill  tribe,  over  which  the  Ameer  has 
no  power;  and  now  that  the  fight's  done  they'd  be  glad  to 
get  home  at  once,  if  ive  didn't  hinder  'em." 

"'We.'"  echoed  Ernest,  in  amazement.      "How's  that?" 

"Why,  it  seems  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  been 
hired  to  take  us  alive,  I  suppose  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
somebody  of  consequence,  for  whom  they  might  get  a  big 
ransom.  But  just  as  they  were  slipping  away  with  us, 
up  came  a  party  of  the  same  tribe,  who  stopped  them 
short,  and  insisted  upon  a  share  of  the  ransom  if  there  was 
one.  It's  never  very  difficult  for  six-and-twenty  armed 
men  to  persuade  six,  so  at  last  they  agreed  to  camp  here, 
twelve  miles  from  Cabool,  until  this  mysterious  'chief 
turns  up  who  hired  the  fellows  that  took  us,  and  then  it 
'11  be  settled  what's  to  be  done  with  us." 

"Can  it  be  Sikander  who's  done  it  to  save  our  lives  ?" 
asked  Ernest,  quickly. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  We'd  be  all  right  in  his  hands,  but 
he's  told  me  all  about  his  own  tribe,  and  these  fellows  don't 
fit  the  description  at  all.  However,  when,  he  comes  we'll 
soon  see  whether  he's  Sikander  or  not." 

"And  this  '11  be  he  coming  now,  I  suppose,"  said  Er- 
nest, as  a  general  shout  and  a  tramping  of  horses'  hoofs  an- 
nounced some  new  arrival  in  the  camp. 

The  next  moment  a  group  of  horsemen  rode  into  the 
open  space  within  the  circle  of  tents,  headed  by  a  man 
u  I  n  ise  face  our  heroes  could  not  see,  but  whose  height  and 
figure  certainly  reminded  them  of  Sikander.  He  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  came  straight  toward  the  tent.  In 
another  instant  the  prisoners  saw  scowling  down  upon 
them  the  lean,  dark,  wolfish  face  of  their  Persian  enemy 
Kara  Goorg ! 

In  a  moment  the  whole  truth  burst  upon  the  unhappy 
boys.  Kara  Goorg,  while  obeying  the  orders  of  his  Rus- 
sian employers — for  they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  his 
real  "  mission"  in  Cabool  was  to  stir  up  the  tumult  which 
had  ended  so  fatally — had  gratified  his  own  private  hatred 
by  bribing  the  Afghans  to  kidnap  them  in  the  general  eon- 
fusion.  Their  attempt  to  save  C'avuirnari  had  made  the 
treacherous  design  easy,  and  they  were  uow  at  the  mercy 
of  one  to  whom  mercy  was  unknown. 

"  Ha!"  cried  the  Persian,  with  a  mocking  grin,  speaking  j 
in  English  that  Ernest  might  understand  him,  "fine  Mas- 
ter come  low  down  now,  eh  .'  How  he  like  when  lie  get 
sold  for  slave  ?  how  he  like  when  Tartar  whip  him  with 
horsewhip,  and  put  out  his  eyes  if  he  try  run  away  ? 
What  Colonel  say  when  he  hear  his  son  wash  feet  of 
Afghan  chief  1  Fine  Master  strike  '  Persian  dog' — but 
Persian  dog  turn  and  bite !" 

And  he  kicked  Ernest  fiercely  in  the  side. 

Such  an  insult,  offered  by  such  a  man.  roused  Ernest's 
English  blood  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which,  for  the  moment, 
gave  him  back  all  his  lost  strength.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  in  another  instant  would  have  been  at  the  throat 
of  the  Persian  had  not  Tom  Hilton  caught  his  arm. 

Tom's  watchful  eye  had  noticed  several  Afghans  stand- 
ing listening  at  the  tent  door,  and  turning  to  them,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  Persian, — for  even  at  that  critical  moment 
his  American  shrewdness  warned  him  to  conceal  his 
knowledge  of  their  native  tongue. 

"Sous  of  the  mountain!  we  art-  the  captives  of  Afghan 
v,  arriors,  and  the  shadow  of  an  Afghan's  tent  should  be 
sacred.  Whose  dog  is  thi.>  Persian  coward  that  he  should 
dare  to  lord  it  among  valiant  Afghans  and  good  Mussul- 
mans as  if  their  camp  were  his  own  ;  1  am  the  son  of  a 
chief  and  a  warrior,  whose  riches  are  great  and  whose 
hands  are  open ;  and  if  I  must  die,  let  me  die  by  the  hands 
of  brave  Mohammedans,  and  not  be  barked  to  death  by  a 
Persian  cur  whose  fathers  were  slaves  to  the  slaves  of 
your  fathers." 


Tom's  skillful  allusion  to  the  ancient  hatred  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  his  hint  about  his  father's 
wealth  and  generosity,  were  not  lost  upon  his  hearers. 
A  murmur  of  approval  followed  his  words,  and  Kara 
Goorg,  who  had  half  drawn  his  Persian  dagger,  with  a 
growl  of  fury,  which  our  hero's  complimentary  remarks 
fully  justified,  sheathed  it  again,  and  began  to  look  un- 
comfortable. 

And  well  he  might.  Ignorant  of  Tom's  knowledge  of 
Persian,  he  had  asserted  (in  the  belief  that  his  prisoners 
would  have  no  chance  of  contradicting  him)  that  they 
were  persons  of  inferior  rank,  whom  he  meant  to  sell  for 
slaves  as  a  punishment  for  having  affronted  him.  To  the 
Afghans  hired  to  kidnap  them  the  story  seemed  perfect- 
ly natural,  and  the  moderate  reward  quite  sufficient  for 
such  a  service,  while  their  comrades,  iii  demanding  a 
share  of  the  profits,  were  actuated  rather  by  a  belief  that 
the  captives  were  likely  to  fetch  a  good  price  than  by  any 
suspicion  of  their  real  rank. 

But  now  the  tables  were  turned.  The  kidnappers  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  cheated  (and  that, 
too,  by  a  Persian),  while  their  companions  discovered  that 
the  prize  in  their  hands  was  much  more  valuable  than 
they  had  supposed.  Neither  discovery  boded  good  to  Kara 
Goorg's  plans,  and  that  worthy  thought  it  high  time  to 
cut  the  conversation  short. 

"  Why  should  these  dogs  laugh  at  the  beards  of  Afghan 
warriors,  and  make  them  eat  dirt?"  he  cried.  "  l>o  we 
not  know  that  lies  run  from  an  unbeliever's  tongue  like 
water  from  a  burst  water-skin,  and  that  every  rogue  will 
boast  himself  a  descendant  of  many  princes,  though  in  his 
own  land  he  is  but  a  porter  or  a  seller  of  figs.  The  sun 
is  sinking,  and  1  have  far  to  go.  Ho!  Badja  [children], 
carry  forth  these  sons  of  burned  fathers,  and  bind  them 
upon  your  horses." 

But  as  his  attendants  outside  came  forward  to  obey,  tin- 
Afghan  chief — a  handsome  young  giant  of  six  feet  three, 
with  hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  the  loose  trousers  of  em- 
broidered velvet  which  lie  wore  below  his  snow-white 
tunic  and  crimson  sash — haughtily  waved  them  back. 

"Is  it  not  said."  he  observed,  in  a  slightly  mocking 
tone,  "that  •hurry  belongs  to  Shaitaun'?  [the  Evil  One]. 
Why  is  our  Persian  guest  in  such  haste  to  depart?  His 
words  are  as  wise  as  those  of  Lokman  the  Sage;  but  would 
porters  or  fruit-sellers  tempt  us  to  keep  them  prisoners  in 
the  hope  of  a  ransom  (and  perhaps  to  kill  them  in  our 
wrath  at  being  balked  of  it),  when  they  might  go  free  at 
once  by  proclaiming  who  they  are  ?" 

The  Persian's  jaw  dropped  at  this  shrewd  retort,  and  a 
lurking  grin  flickered  over  the  grave  faces  of  the  Afghan 
warriors. 

"That  chief  wasn't  born  on  the  1st  of  April — that's  a 
fact,"  chuckled  Tom,  translating  the  speech  to  Ernest: 
"he's  been  there  before." 

"But  why  not  tell  them  at  once  that  Sikander's  our 
friend  '." 

"  Xot  much.  These  hill  tribes  are  always  quarrelling, 
and  Sikander  may  have  killed  this  man's  father,  for  all 
we  know.  Gently's  the  word." 

Meanwhile  the  young  chief  called  tip  one  of  his  men 
who  had  served  for  some  time  among  the  Russians  at 
Tashkent,  and  questioned  Tom  in  his  presence  as  to  his 
father's  name,  rank,  friends,  and  personal  appearance. 
Tom's  answers  were  frankly  given,  and  Confirmed  by  the 
Afghan  soldier.  Another  mail,  who  had  picked  up  a  lit- 
tle English,  was  then  sent  to  question  Ernest,  whose  an- 
swers tallied  exactly  with  those  of  his  friend.  The  evi- 
dence against  Kara  Goorg  was  complete. 

But  the  Persian  was  not  the  man  to  lose  both  his  plun- 
der and  his  revenge  without  resistance,  and  he  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  little  bullying. 

"  These  prisoners  are  mine,"  cried  he,  "and  I  am  not  one 
upon  whose  heard  every  rogue  may  throw  dust.  Let  those 
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who  wrong  me  dread  the  wrath  of  the  Ameer  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Oorooso"  (Russians). 

''The  shadow  of  the  Ameer's  throne  only  covers  Ca- 
bool,"  replied  the  young  warrior,  scornfully;  "it  is  not 
long  enough  to  reach  our  mountains.  As  for  the  Russians. 
if  they  want  our  prisoners,  let  them  come  and  take  them; 
and  as  for  thyself,  know  that  he  who  threatens  Ahmed 
Khan  doth  but  cast  fire-brands  into  the  lair  of  a  tiger." 

The  last  words,  uttered  in  a  fierce  tone,  completely  cowed 
the  blustering  Persian,  who  was  still  hesitating  how  to 
answer,  when  Ahmed  Khan  kindly  saved  him  the  trouble. 

"  Thou  hast  come  hither  in  treachery,  but  a  guest's  life 
is  sacred  with  Afghan,  warriors.  Begone  in  safety,  and 
thank  Allah  that  we  are  not  traitors  like  thee!" 

This  was  a  settler.  The  traitor  had  no  wish  to  en- 
counter with  his  eight  men  thirty-two  well-armed  Af- 
ghans, and  sneaked  away,  glaring  back  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  look  that  haunted  Ernest's  dreams  for  many  a 
night  after. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  sign  from  the  chief,  one  of  his  men 
brought  our  heroes  a  large  bowl  of  coffee,  which,  thirsty 
and  feverish  as  they  were,  was  very  refreshing.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  swallowed  it  than  they  both  fell  fast 
asleep. 

That  night  an  Afghan  goat-herd,  lying  rolled  up  in  his 
sheep-skin  pooshteen  (cloak)  among  the  crags  that  over 
hung  a  steep  rocky  pass  in  the  liills  bordering  the  Cahool 
plain  on  the  northeast,  was  aroused  from  his  nap  liy  a 
tramping  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  saw  a  long  train  of  armed 
horsemen  liling  through  the  gorge.  In  the  midst  of  the 
band  was  a  led-horse,  with  a  kind  of  overgrown  pannier 
slung  on  either  side,  and  a  human  figure  half  sitting,  half 
lying  in  it.  The  goat-herd  naturally  took  these  strange 
riders  for  wounded  men;  but  they  were  really  our  two 
heroes,  still  sleeping  soundly  from  the  effects  of  the 
drugged  coffee,  by  which  simple  device  Ahmed  Khan  had 
saved  them  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  himself  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  them. 

When  the  boys  opened  their  eyes  again  they  beheld  an- 
other change  of  scene  quite  as  startling  as  the  former. 
The  green  plains  had  disappeared,  and  now  mountains 
upon  mountains  rose  up  against  the  sky  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  bare,  stony,  lifeless,  unrelieved  by  tree  or 
bush,  their  countless  clefts  gaping  like  thirsty  mouths  un- 
der the  blistering  glare  of  the  sun. 

All  this  was  seen  through  the  one  narrow  gateway  or 
rather  gap  in  one  of  those  huge  gray  walls  of  dried  mud 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high  so  common  in  Central  Asia. 
This  wall,  which  was  nearly  circular,  inclosed  a  consider- 
able space,  over  which  were  scattered  broadcast,  without 
any  attempt  at  arrangement,  a  number  of  little  box-shaped 
clay  hovels,  with  flat  roofs  and  low,  narrow  doorways. 
In  the  midst  of  these  the  Afghan  baud  were  just  dismount- 
ing from  their  horses,  while  a  score  or  so  of  women  in 
long  blue  mantles,  the  folds  of  which  almost  hid  their  faces, 
were  unsaddling  and  rubbing  down  the  beasts,  or  light- 
ing fires  to  cook  the  evening  meal.  Altogether,  what 
with  the  glittering  arms  and  prancing  horses,  the  strange 
dresses  and  swarthy  visages,  the  huge  dark  wall  in  tin- 
background,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  over  all,  this  robber 
village  made  a  very  effective  picture. 

Half  a  dozen  children,  brown  and  shaggy  as  forest 
monkeys,  had  already  come  scrambling  out  to  meet  their 
fathers,  and  one  grim  old  warrior,  whose  scarred  features 
looked  just  like  a  railway  map,  was  dandling  a  little 
round-faced  baby  on  his  brawny  shoulder. 

"See  that  old  boy  petting  the  baby,"  cried  Ernest. 
"  He  must  be  a  good  sort  anyhow." 

"Must  he?''  said  Tom,  with  a  queer  smile.  "Do  you 
know  what  I  heard  him  say  just  now  ?  '  These  two  Chris- 
tian dogs  shot  my  brother  in  the  fight  at  Cabool,  and  the 
first  chance  I  get  I  mean  to  kill  them  both.'  " 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


CHIMNEYS:  THEIR  HISTORY. 

/CHIMNEYS  seem  so  natural  to  us  that  we  forget  that 
\J  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  unknown.  They 
were  i  n  vented  about  the  same  time  with  clocks  and  watches. 
Xo  house  in  ancient  Rome  or  Athens  had  them.  The 
( { reeks  and  Romans  heated  their  rooms  with  hot  coals  in 
a  dish,  or  by  flues  underneath  the  floor.  The  smoke  passed 
out  by  the  doors  and  windows.  You  could  always  tell 
when  a  Roman  was  about  to  give  a  dinner  party  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  that  came  out  of  the  kitchen  windows. 
It  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  the  cooks,  who  had 
to  do  t  heir  work  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  tall  chimneys  that  rise  over  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  pouring  out  their  clouds  of 
smoke,  would  have  seemed  miracles  to  our  ancestors  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Even  the  pipe  of  a  steamer  or  the  chimney 
of  a  kerosene  lamp  they  would  have  thought,  wonderful. 
In  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  (1066),  the  fire 
was  built  on  a  clay  floor  or  in  a  hole  or  pit  in  the  largest 
room  of  the  house.  The  smoke  passed  through  an  opening 
in  the  roof.  At  night  a  cover  was  placed  over  the  coals. 
Everybody  was  by  law  obliged  to  cover  up  his  li  re  when  the 
bell  rang'  at  a  certain  hour.  In  -French  this  was  couvre- 
fi'ii.  and  hence  the  word  "curfew"  bell. 

Chimneys  began  to  be  used  generally  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  No  one  knows 
who  in  vented  them,  or  when  they  first  came  into  use.  We 
find  them  first  in  Italy.  In  Venice  they  seem  to  have 
been  not  uncommon  as  early  as  1347.  In  1368  they  had 
long  been  in  use  at  Padua.  They  were  at  first  built  very 
wide  and  large,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  wide  chimney-pieces  of  some  of  our  older  houses  are 
very  curious. 

lint  as  time  passed  on  chimneys  were  made  taller,  nar- 
row, and  often  crooked.  When  they  had  to  be  cleaned  it 
was  customary  to  send  boys  up  into  them  to  remove  the 
soot  and  ashes.  It  w-as  then  that  the  saddest  stories  were 
told  of  the  little  sweeps  who  were  forced  to  climb  up  the 
narrow  flues,  and  come  down  torn,  bleeding,  and  covered 
with  soot.  These  poor  creatures,  who  were  often  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  were  sometimes 
suffocated  in  the  foul  chimneys  they  attempted  to  clean. 
When  they  reached  (he  top  they  were  expected  to  look 
mil  .uid  give  a  loud  shout.  No  boy  would  ever  become 
a  chimney-sweep  from  choice,  and  they  were  often  driven 
to  climb  the  chimneys  by  the  fear  of  a  whipping.  The 
cruelty  of  the  master-sweeps  was  fearful. 

The  little  chimney-sweeper  has  passed  away.  His  place- 
is  ta  ken  by  a  patent  broom  and  a  colored  operator.  Chim- 
neys are  built  two  and  three  hundred  feet  high.  In  Bir- 
mingham, England,  one  fell  down  recently  on  a  large  fac- 
tory, killing  and  wounding  thirty  or  forty  workmen  and 
others.  The  tallest  chimney  in  New  York  is  that  of  the 
Steam-heating  Company. 

The  chimney  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  inventions. 
We  can  not  well  understand  how  the  ( i  reeks  and  Romans 
did  without  it.  But  with  us  it  is  everywhere.  Our  lamps 
would  never  burn  without  a  chimney;  our  steamboats  and 
engines  would  be  helpless  without  it;  our  factories  are 
moved  by  it;  it  warms  our  house's,  and  gives  employment 
to  thousands  of  people. 

In  the  days  before  chimneys  were  invented  men  lived 
!  in  clouds  of  smoke.  The  walls  of  the  finest  palaces  in  an- 
cient Rome  were  soon  covered  with  soot  and  filth.  It:  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean.  The  mosaics  and  the  paint- 
ings 011  the  walls  soon  became  discolored.  In  the  castles 
of  England  and  France  it  was  still  worse.  Here  the  huge 
fire  blazed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall.  The  smoke  cov- 
ered the  roof  with  black  drapery,  and  the  savage  knights 
and  squires  were  forced  either  to  endure  the  cold,  or  to  live 
a  ml  breathe  in  an  air  that  was  dangerous  to  sight,  health, 
and  life  itself. 
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TWO  SISTERS.* 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

IF  cither  of  these  little  girls 
In  heart  or  household  were  the  pet, 
I  think  it  was  the  pearl  of  pearls, 

The  little  dancing  Harriet. 
The  painter  drew  their  portraits  well, 

As  fresh  and  bright  as  morning  dew; 
And  still  we  feel  the  magic  spell 
Of  tossing  curls  and  eyes  of  blue. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago, 

A  hundred  years  of  dust  and  dreams, 
They  tripped  so  gayly  to  and  fro. 

Ah  me!   how  very  strange  it   seems! 
And  think,  through  all  the  changing  hours 

Of  all  these  rolling  weeks  and  years. 
The  little  hands  have  held  their  flowers, 

The  rare  blue  eyes  have  shed  no  tears. 


ROBIN  AD  AIR. 

BY    FRANK    H.   CONVERSE. 

HE  ship  Texas,  with  the  tow- 
boat  alongside  all  ready 
to  take  her  to  sea,  lay  at 
the  end  of  Lewis's  Wharf, 
Boston.  All  that  Captain 
Stearns  and  his  officers, 
with  the  pilot,  were  wait- 
ing for  was  the  arrival  of 
the  crew,  who,  of  course, 
would  not  come  aboard  till 
the  last  moment. 

Doddridge —  known     as 
''Dod"  Billings— a  strong- 

_  ly  built,  bright-faced  young 

fellow  of  fifteen,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  the  "  boy's 

room,"  a  tiny  apartment  at  the  after  or  rear  end  of  the 

forward  house. 

*  Tliis  beautiful  little  picture  is  copied  from  a  miniature  by  the 
English  artist  Cosway.  The  portraits  are  those  of  Lady  Georgiana 
Dorothy  and  Lady  Harriet  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  daughters  of  William, 
fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  little  folk  were  born  in  1783  and  1785. 


He  was  whistling  softly  to  himself,  his  thoughts  being 
divided  between  the  parting  with  his  mother  and  father  in 
their  "down  East"  home  a  couple  of  days  before,  and  a  lit- 
tle natural  self-congratulation  that  after  having  made  two 
successive  voyages  as  "  boy''  with  Captain  Stearns,  he  was 
to  now  rate  as  ordinary  seaman  at  eighteen  dollars  a  month. 

"I  wonder  what  that  young  chap  wanted  with  Captain 
Stearns  ?''  he  thought,  as  a  slender,  pale-faced  youth  came 
out  of  the  cabin.  After  looking  about  him  in  a  bewil- 
dered sort  of  way,  the  boy  finally  spoke  to  Dod. 

"Will  you  direct  me  to— the — 'boy's  room,'  please?" 
asked  the  new-comer,  who  was  dressed  in  a  very  new  and 
sailorish  suit  of  blue.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  -but  rather 
hesitating  and  low. 

"This  is  it,"  answered  Dod,  briefly,  with  a  backward 
nod  of  his  head. 

"That — closet!"  exclaimed  the  other,  glancing  up  at 
Dod,  as  though  not  sure  that  he  could  really  be  in  earnest. 

Dod,  who  began  to  suspect  the  truth,  preserved  a  provok- 
ing silence. 

"I  am  Robin  Adair,"  continued  the  other,  knitting  his 
brows,  "and  I  thought,  if  I  shipped  as  'boy,'  I  could  be 
alone  by  myself,  separate  from  the — the  common  sailors." 

Robin  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing offensive,  but  Dod  flashed  up  at  once. 

"  /  m  a  '  common  sailor, '  but  Captain  Stearns  told  me  that 
I  could  keep  mjT  berth  in  the  boy's  room  another  voyage, 
and  I  mean  to,  too,"  he  added,  with  unnecessary  force. 

"Oh,  very  well,  it  does  not  matter  much,"  was  the  re- 
ply, in  a  manner  that  Dod  took  to  mean  that  it  did  mat- 
ter considerably.  And  swelling  with  inward  anger,  he 
looked  on  while  Robin  dragged  a  small  sea  chest  and  some 
bedding — all  very  new — to  the  room,  and  proceeded,  awk- 
wardly enough,  to  stow  them  away. 

"What  possessed  Captain  Stearns  to  ship  that  useless 
specimen,  and  for  a  winter  passage,  too,  /  don't  see, "  grum- 
bled Dod,  who,  himself  one  of  those  exceptional  boys  known 
as  "born  sailors,"  had  a  secret  contempt  for  any  one  as- 
piring to  be  a  sailor  who  had  white  hands  and  a  delicate 
complexion.  For  Dod,  who  was  one  of  the  best-natured 
fellows  in  the  world,  had  learned  to  grumble  a  little,  as 
became  his  profession,  yet  his  heart  was  always  in  the 
right  place. 

But  in  the  arrival  of  the  crew,  and  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  getting  under  way,  the  new-comer  and  his  affairs 
quite  passed  from  his  mind. 

Occasionally  in  the  scurry  and  confusion  of  making 
sail,  Dod  had  a  glimpse  of  luckless  Robin  being  hustled 
hither  and  thither  by  the  busy  crew,  or  heard  him  scold- 
ed sharply,  for  some  small  sin,  by  Mr.  Briggs,  the  active 
young  second  mate.  But  it  was  not  until  the  decks  were 
cleared  up  and  the  watches  chosen  that  Dod  had  any 
chance  to  exchange  speech  with  his  new  room-mate. 

And  then  the  speech  seemed  to  be  all  on  one  side.  For 
Robin,  who  was  naturally  shy  and  quiet,  was  beginning 
to  be  a  little  seasick  and  a  great  deal  homesick,  and  only 
replied  in  the  briefest  manner  to  Dod's  friendly  question- 
ing. That  he  had  lived  in  the  country,  and  never  was  at 
sea  before,  was  all  that  Dod  could  discover,  and  mentally 
deciding  that  Mr.  Robin  Adair  was  "putting  on  airs,"  Dod 
determined  to  let  him  severely  alone  until  his  reserve 
should  wear  off. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  terrible  misery  that  the  first 
fortnight  at  sea  brought  to  the  delicately  nurtured,  shy, 
sensitive  boy.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  in  the 
finest  weather  to  have  endured  the  coarse  jokes  of  the 
sailors  and  the  sharp  scolding  of  the  officers,  but  when, 
added  to  these,  was  a  continuation  of  gales  that  almost  in- 
variably make  up  a  midwinter  passage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  situation  of  poor  Rob,  entirely  unused  to  anything 
like  hardship  or  exposure,  was  really  pitiable.  And  then, 
too,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  unburden  him- 
self, for  he  mistook  Dod's  curt  speech  for  gruff  ness,  just 
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as  Dod  took  his  silence  for  sullenness;  so  the  two  went 
on  mutually  misunderstanding  each  other,  just  as  many 
older  people  have  done,  and  will  do  until  the  end  of  time. 

One  night,  after  four  terrible  hours  spent  aloft  in  short- 
ening sail  amid  terrible  squalls,  with  cutting  sleet  and  hail 
that  made  ropes  like  wire  and  canvas  like  oak  boards,  the 
port  watch  was  sent  below,  with  the  significant  warning 
to  "stand  ready  for  a  call." 

Tired,  exhausted,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  the  two  boys  en- 
tered the  room,  Rob  heart-sick  and  sore,  Dod  sleepy  and 
out  of  sorts.  Scarcely  had  they  pulled  to  the  door,  when 
the  latter  began : 

' '  I  say,  Adair,  why  don't  you  do  something  besides  hang 
on  and  shiver  when  we're  aloft  stowing  the  topsails?  I 
have  to  pick  up  my  share  of  the  yard-arm  and  yours  too. 
What  a  coward  you  are  aloft!" 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  can't  help  it,"  was  the  answer,  in 
a  low,  dispirited  tone  that  went  straight  to  Dod's  heart, 
though  he  was  too  stubborn  to  let  it  be  seen.  Yet  if  Rob 
had  spoken  again,  Dod  would  have  "taken  it  all  back,'' 
as  he  told  himself.  But  Rob,  removing  his  wet  oil-skin 
in  silence,  crawled  into  his  bunk,  with  every  bone  in  him 
twiiigeing  like  the  toothache. 

Thinking  how  uncommonly  comfortable  the  little  stived- 
up  room,  with  its  wet,  sloppy  floor,  and  its  two  berths  full 
of  damp  bedding,  looked,  when  lit  up  by  the  jangling  tin 
lamp,  as  contrasted  with  the  darkness  and  cold  without, 
Dod  got  into  his  own  bunk,  boots  and  all,  knowing  that  be- 
fore long  they  would  be  called  out  again,  for  the  voice  of 
the  storm  was  waxing  flei-cer  and  fiercer,  while  the  terri- 
ble rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship  told  of  an  increasing 
wind  and  sea. 

Insensibly  Dod's  thoughts  travelled  home  and  mother- 
ward,  as  those  of  every  true  boy  are  sure  to  do  at  such 
times. 

"  If  this   sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  bad,"  muttered 
Dod,  drawing  a  wet  sleeve  hastily  across  his  eyes,  "  how 
must  Rob  feel  ?    What  a  pig  I've  been,  anyway !"     Lean- 
ing  over  the   edge   of   his 
berth  as  he  thus  communed 
with     himself,     he     gently 
touched  the  shoulder  of  his 
room-mate,  who  was  lying 
with  his  face  buried  in  his 
pillow. 

"A  little  homesick,  eh, 
old  fellow  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  such  kindly  interest 
that  Rob,  starting  suddenly 
up,  seized  his  hand  in  both 
his  own  with  a  fervor  that 
considerably  surprised  his 
more  practical  companion. 

"Oh,  if  you  only  knew — 
he  began,  when  his  further 
speech  was  abruptly  check- 
ed by  a  great  thumping  at 
the  door,  accompanied  by  a 
gruff, 

"Turn  out  here  'n'  short- 
en sail !" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dod, 
springing  lightly  from  his 
berth,  feeling  his  heart  grow- 
ing very  warm  and  tender 
toward  the  homesick  boy; 
' '  there's  nothing  now  to  do 
but  heave  the  old  ship  to,  and 
then  we'll  get  a  whole  watch 
below — a  thing  we  haven't 
had  for  thirty-six  hours." 

Oh,  the  discomfort,  the 
misery,  of  blundering  out  on 


deck  in  the  darkness  of  a  December  night,  with  a  terrible 
gale  shrieking  and  howling  through  the  straining  rig- 
ging!— a  gale  laden  with  alternate  squalls  of  sleet  and 
hail.  Overhead,  the  partly  clewed-up  topsails  are  slat- 
ting against  the  yards  with  thunderous  force ;  under- foot, 
the  reeling,  heaving  deck  is  drenched  with  green  seas; 
while  the  great  ship  herself  goes  tearing  on  over  the  tem- 
pest-tossed ocean,  as  though  driven  by  the  fiends  of  the 
storm.  But  everything  pleasant  or  unpleasant  must 
have  an  end,  and  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  stiffened 
canvas  and  a  vast  amount  of  yard-bracing,  the  Texas, 
hove  to  under  the  snuggest  possible  canvas,  began  labori 
ously  climbing  the  mountainous  seas  as  they  rose  before 
her. 

It  was  the  starboard  watch  that  was  sent  below  after 
all  was  snug,  and  Dod,  drawing  Rob  nearer  to  him,  stood 
huddled  under  the  lee  of  the  hatch-house  for  such  shelter 
as  it  might  give  them. 

"  Two  hours  longer  of  wet  ami  cold,"  said  Rob,  through 
his  chattering-  teeth,  "and  then — 

"  Hold  on — all — for  your  lives!" 

Hardly  had  the  ringing  order  risen  above  the  din  of  the 
storm  when  a  towering  wall  of  black  water,  meeting  the 
uprising  ship  with  resistless  force,  crashed  in  on  deck, 
sweeping  everything  before  it. 

Throwing  one  arm  about  the  waist  of  his  companion, 
who  was  helpless  with  fear,  Dod  attempted  to  seize  one  of 
the  stanchions  supporting  the  "gallows"  where  the  boats 
were  lashed  ;  but  he  was  too  late. 

The  wild  torrent,  which  for  the  moment  threw  the  ship 
nearly  oil  her  beam  ends,  swept  the  two  boys  away  and 
outboard  as  though  they  had  been  straws.  But  from  the 
lee  pin-rail,  which  was  completely  under  water,  the  fore 
and  main  braces  were  at  the  same  moment  washed  to  lee- 
ward in  tangled,  straggling  coils.  The  two  boys  were  held 
for  one  strange  second  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
wave.  Dod  still  clung  to  his  half-insensible  companion 
when  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  rope  across  his  face. 


'HE  FELT    THE    TOUCH    OF    A    ROPE  ACROSS    HIS    FACE." 
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T<>  sei/e  it  with  the  strength  of  despair,  and  guiele-  tlic 
hand  of  his  companion  to  this  hope  of  safety,  was  the  work 

of  :in  Instant.  And  Un>n.  :is  the  'I'c.i'ttx  loomed  dim  and 
phantom  like-  I  hroiigh  the  darkness  aliove  them,  the  retlex 
or  incoming  wave  swept  them  back  with  lightning  speed 
almost  to  the  ship's  rail,  and  in  another  moment  the  l\vo. 
drenched,  numbed,  and  lialf  drowned,  were  hauled  in- 
board by  a  score  of  willing  hands. 

The  ship  Tf.rttH.  looking  rather  battered  and  storm 
beaten,  was  lying  in  I'.rainley  Moore  Dock  some  two  weeks 
later.  Captain  Stearns  was  in  his  cabin,  and  with  him  a 
tall,  handsomely  dressed  'gent  lemail.  who  had  followed  I  lie- 
old  ship  by  steam  power,  and  arrived  in  port  some  time 
before  her.  lie  was  walking  nervously  to  and  fro  as  In- 
listened  intently  to  Captain  Stearns,  who  had  narrated,  far 
better  than  I  have  done,  the  story  just  told.'1 

"It    was  a    narrow   shave    for  the   youngsters,  General 

Rogers, "( 'apt  am  Stearns  was  saying,  "  though  once,  in  the 
old  ship  Kfiilnckji,  I  bad  three  men  washed  from  deck 
while  lying  to  in  a  gale-  oli'  llalleras,  and  the  '  retlex 
wave. 'as  they  call  it,  itctintUij  mi-c/it  tiro  of  1/ic/)/  fairly 
back  ori'r  /In'  mil,  inboard,  len  seconds  later.  The  third, 
poor  fellow,  was  lost.  You  would  have  been  amused  to 
have  seen  Robin  and  veiling  Killings  hang  together  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage, "continued  Captain  Stearns,  relurn 
ing  to  his  original  topie.  "  NY  by,  t  hey  were  like  I  wo  bro- 
thers. l>od  did  his  best  to  learn  Koh  a  little  sailori/.ing. 
but  it  was  no  US6 

"I'm  glad  of  it, "was  the  answer,  "for  after  this  Rob 
will  love  his  home  all  the  belter.  There  are  only  Robin 
and  myself  left.."  continued  General  Rogers,  rather  sadly, 
"and  it  was  a  great  shock  to  me  when  my  boy  took  this 
fancy  to  try  a  sea-faring  life." 

"  But  if  anything  had  happened, "said  Captain  Stearns. 

"  I  should  not  have  blamed  yon."  quickly  answered  the 
General;  "and  so  I  fell,  when  I  informed  yon  that  I  had 
found  oui  from  the  lady  of  the  house  where  he  was  lodg- 
ing' that  he  was  going  to  pay  you  a  visit  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  requested  you  to  ship  him  at  once.  1  sailed  for 
l.i\erpool  three  days  after  the  7'c.rif.s  left,  and  lean  not 
tell  you  how  1  have  watched  and  wailed  for  the  ship's 
arrival." 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  startled  them. 

"Conic'  in, "called  Captain  Stearns,  with  a  meaning 
smile  at  the  <  ieneral. 

General  Rogers  slipped  into  the  Captain's  state-room, 
leaving  the  door  ajar.  Knler  I  >od  and  Robin,  looking' 
rather  embarrassed. 

"  Well,  boys,  what  is  il  .'"  asked  Captain  Stearns,  plea- 
santly. 

Robin  looked  at   Hod.  who  cleared  his  throat. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Hod,  twisting  his  cap  nerv- 
ously in  his  lingers,  "Robin  hem  thinks  he  won't  go 
another  voyage,  and  won't  you  advance  him  money 
enough  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  Host  on  in  the  steerage, 
and  take  it  out  of  my  advance  wages;  he'll  pay  me  some- 
day, when  We  gel  back  lo  ihe  Stales." 

"What,  do  you  \\aiit  lo  go  home  for.  Robin  .'"  asked 
Captain  Stearns,  in  a  voice  of  all'ecled  uonder;  "you're 
not  tired  of  a,  sailor's  life  already  .  I  hop.- 

"  1  want  to  lell  father  how-  rcri/.  rcri/  wicked  I  was  to 
leave  such  a  good  home,"  returned  Rob,  in  a  low  voice. 
"and  to  ask  him  to  forgive  me." 

"It's  all  right.  Rob:  1  think  you've  learned  your  les- 
son,'' said  a  familiar  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  Rob 
gave  a  great  cry,  and  rushed  into  his  father's  arms,  after 
the  most  approved  method  laid  down  in  story -hook  si 

When  L>od  Hillings  came  home  a  Her  the  next  voyage 
he  displayed  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  friends  and  school- 

This  incident,  with  the  exception  ni1  an  entire  change  »f  names,  is 
Ptviclly  l-.-ui',  as,  in.lrnl.  aiv  tin-  Irailin^  t'l-atun-s  of  this  story. — F.  II.  ('. 


mates  a,  remarkably  handsome  gold  hunting-case  chro- 
nometer, on  which  was  engraved  : 

i'KF,si;.\TKi>  TU   noDiu;  i  IM;  !•:   1:1 1.1.1  \(js, 

.  I  \  il  fi  ii'iiftl  1<T  knnlin  x\  inut  </  fi'if'iff,'  in  /nroixntt 
I!V    HIS    KKII  Ml- 

CENKIJAI,  .1.  ii.  KO<;I:I;S,  ISA.  ,\\n  KOIMN  ADAH:  KOCJEUS. 

When  he  again  returned  from  a  longer  voyage-  this  time 
as  second  mate  of  the  VV'.w.s- -he  found  hanging  ill  his 

room  an  oil-painting  representing  the  ship  VV.w.s  hove  to 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  the  artist's 
name,  but  not  in  full  "Robin  Adair."*  And  I  hardly 
know  which  of  Ihe  two  gifts  be  values  the  most. 


OUR  OLI)  FASHIoNKl)   RART1ES. 

ll-i    I. ICY  C.  I. II. I. IK. 

THE  other  day  a  young  lady  of  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  is  one  of  my  particular  friends,  showed  me 
an  invitation  she  had  just  received  to  a  party.     The  hours 
were  fiom  eight  to  twelve,  and  what  weighed  most  on  my 
little  friend's  mind  was  the  question  of  her  toilet,  for  she 
was  to  have  a  new  dress  of  pink  silk  foulard  for  the  occa 
siou,  and  il    seemed  lo   me  as  (bough   in  her  anxiety  con 
corning  this  all   chance  of  honest,  downright  fun  in  the 
anticipation  and  in  the  frolic  itself  was  lost. 

I'eihaps  there  was  something  dreamy  in  (he  air  that 
day  ;  perhaps  it  was  because  my  little  friend's  aunt,  to 
whom  1  was  talking,  reminded  me  by  a  few  chance  weirds 
of  very  dear  old  limes;  perhaps  it  was  just  because  we  were 
all  circled  about  a  eo/y  lire  with  a  little-  live-o'clock  tea 
I  -.hie  lie-fore-  us  and  a  gentle  spirit  had  diffused  itself.  But 
for  one  or  all  these-  reasons  my  friend  and  I  began  to  talk 
of  ihe  parlies  ire  use-el  lei  go  to,  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
-parties  in  "our  street"  ami  one  by  one  the  children 
gathered  about  us.  and  we-  had  te>  go  on  always  tellifig 
"  more." 

Il  use-el  to  si-i-in  lei  me  as  if  we  had  always  lived  in  "  our 
sln-et"  all  of  us  who  played  together,  for,  singular  to  say, 

in  emr  recollection    i m-   had  moved,  so  that  we  knew 

every  child  very  intimately.  Wo  had  ne>  myslerics  from 
eae-h  olbe-r  r.ive  /it  on  the  subject  of  parlies.  We  each  gave 
erne-  party  every  w  !  nle-r.  and  it  was  an  understood  thing 
that  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy,  a  flavor,  as  it  were,  of 
mystery,  was  allowable. 

We-  coiilel  neit  e\ac(ly  say  lioir  or  n'hy.  but  there  was 
always  Mniicllihiij  in  (he  manner  and  air  of  the  girl  who 
was  going  to  give  a  party  which  made-  us  suspicious,  and 
whe'ii  we  came  em!  in  the  afternoon  to  play,  wre  watched 
such  a  one  with  a  feeling  half  of  admiration,  half  of  awe, 
ami  would  exchange  whispers  em  the  subject  when  she  was 
mil  present,  eae-h  giving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  re-ally 
was  or  was  not  likely  that  she  intended  to  give  a  party. 
I  remember  once,  after  watching  one  of  the-  girls  in  our 
street  llnve  days  in  this  manner,  and  observing  she-  had 
jitxt  the  very  precise  way  and  manner  of  a  girl  who  had 
"  parly"  on  her  mind,  it  turned  out  that  she1  was  only  go- 
ing away  to  the  funeral  of  a  distant  relation.  We  never 
quite  trusted  that  girl  after  that.  Her  name  was  Phoebe, 
and,  unreasoning  as  it  may  seem,  1  never  could  thorough- 
ly like  the  name  since-. 

Well,  it  was  always  the-  case  that  Ihe  day  the  invita- 
tions wen-  se-nl  out.  the  !_nrl  who  was  to  give  the  party 
never  came-  eml  lei  play.  We-  had  certain  understood  rules 
of  etiquette,  you  see,  and  tins  was  one  of  them.  It  was 
always  taken  for  granted  thai  the-  oi  her  children  wanted 
to  talk  it  over,  and  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  do  so  in 
emr  hostess's  presence.  For  this  purpose  we  always  as- 
sembled on  the  steps  of  what  was  known. as  the  "empty 

*  Fact. 
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house,"  for  in  our  recollection  no  our  lm<l  lived  in  il.,  :ni<l 
as  it,  had  a  stone  portico  and  live  wide  steps,  and  seats 
each  side  of  the  portico,  we  thought  it  a  "  lovely"  place 
to  sit  and  talk  in. 

The  houses  in  our  street  were;  of  dill'ercnt  kinds  and 
sizes,  and  I  presume-  the  incomes  of  (he  dilVerenl.  lr>ii:,e 
holds  varied  considerably;  hut  it  never  made  the  least 
difference  to  us  in  those  days  who  was  rich  or  who  was 
poor.  We  never  expected  any  splendor  or  any  show  at 
any  one's  party ;  and  while  we  knew  in  a  general  way,  for 

instance,  that,  the  R s  never  had  a  great  many  dishes 

for  supper,  nor  any  special  entertainments,  and  perhaps 

Mr.  R was  poor,  we  never  thought  of  criticising  the 

R s'  parties,  but  looked  forward  to  them   with  sperial 

delight,  because  on  such  occasions  we  always  went   up  In 

Grandmamma  R 's  room,  and   were   allowed  to  look 

over  her  treasures. 

The  M s,  we  knew,  gave  the  lines!,  entertainments 

of  our  street,  but  still  they  never  violated  those  unwritten 
laws  of  ours  which  decreed  that  all  parlies  should  he'j-in 
at  half  past  4  P.M.,  and  be  ended  by  !).:!()  or,  at  latest,  10 
P.M.,  and  that  games  should  come  in  a  certain  order,  and 
the  boys  be  made  to  stay  with  the  girls,  and  not  go  oil'  by 
themselves. 

The  invitations  were  always  written  on  gilt-edged  note 
paper — only  the,  other  day  I  was  looking  at  one  of  them — 
and  they  came  in  very  highly  glazed  gilt-edged  envelopes, 
and  ran  as  follows: 

Miftses  Katie  and  May  M request  the  pleasure  of 

your  company  on  Thursday,  January  10,  from  \  t<>  //«// 
post  9  P.M.  A'.  N.  r.  P. 

We  were  all  very  particular  about  thai  R.  S.  V.  I'.,  which 
I  suppose,  all  girls  to-day  know  niea  us  l!i'x/i<ind<'z,  s'il  vans 
plait  (Reply,  if  you  please),  and  were  quite  in  a  lluller 
until  the,  replies  had  been  sent,  and  we  took  a.  keen  <!>• 
light  in  watching  the  windows  of  the  hostess's  house 
when  our  messenger  was  sent  over.  Nothing  but  severe 
illness  ever  prevented  us  from  accepting.  Mumps  or 
measles  was  an  excuse,  but  oh  !  with  what  sad  ell'eel  upon 
our  street!  It  was  an  awful  thing  not  to  go  to  a,  party, 
and  what  a  delightful  thing  to  go ! 

We  nearly  all  wore  curls  in  those  days,  so  Unit  that 
morning  everybody's  hair  was  always  in  papers.  Those 
very  papers  had  a  fascination  for  me,  and  it  was  .so  in- 
teresting to  see  them  unrolled,  and  lind  out  how  each  curl 
came  out.  We  never  had  any  afternoon  lessons  such 
days,  but  directly  after  the  school-room  dinner  we  were 
told  to  lie  down  for  an  hour. 

At  about  three  o'clock  wo  were  roused  from  these  de 
lights  by  the  entrance  of  our  nurse  with  the  clean  starched 
muslins,  our  silk  stockings  and  slippers  and  ribbons. 
These  were  duly  put  on,  and  over  them  our  lied  Uiding- 
hood  cloaks;  all  children  had  these  cloaks  then.  Then 
we.  were  taken  to  the  scene  of  entertainment.  \Ve  never 
minded  walking  down  the  street,  thus  attired.  Kverybody 
understood  it. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  we  always  ran  up  quickly  l»  the 

"dressing-room.     I  can  see  that  at  the  M s'  house  very 

clearly  now — a  large  solemn-looking  room,  with  a  hed 
draped  in  lace,  and  a  French  dressing-table,  with  sol'i  lace 
and  silk  hangings,  and  a  long  mirror  in  which  we  could 
see  our  small  selves  comfortably  from  top  to  toe.  (die 
agony  was  always  in  store  for  us — one,  happily,  not,  known 
to  the  children  of  to-day.  My  sister  and  I  on  such  occa- 
sions always  became  horribly,  painfully,  madly,  conscious 
that  our  hair  was  red,  that  the  long  thick  curls  hanging 
down  to  our  waists  were  almost  a  disgrace.  Red  hair  in 
those  days  was  considered  a  calamity,  and  the  fact  of  pos 
sessing  it  made  us  painfully  self-conscious  the  first  few 
moments  we  were  in  the  drawing-room.  I  can  remember 
on  one  occasion  the  shiver  with  which  I  heard  a  lady  say 
to  our  hostess's  mamma:  "  Oh,  those  children  with  the  red. 


hair  are  the  little—  s,  aren't  I  hey  ?  Dearme!"  Perhaps 
the  "dear  me"  did  not  nn-an  what  I  fancied  it  did,  but  it 
struck  like  a  damp  chill  upon  my  joy  that  afternoon. 

We  always  played  names  as  soon  as  the  parly  was  as 
sembled,  the  lirst  being,  as  a.  rule,  "(  )ats,  pens,  beans,"  a 
game  the  words  of  which  1  always  supposed,  and  so  1 
am  sure  did  many  another  in  our  street,  were  but  one 
word,  "(  (alsbiesbeens";  and  as  this  was  followed  by 

"  And  bill-ley  grows 
Wlirrr  you,  nor  1,  nor  nobodv  knows," 

I  grew  to  be  a  great  girl  before  I  gave  up  the  idea  thai 
"  oatsbiesbeens"  was  a  curious  vegetable,  hard  to  find,  but 
still  a  known  product,  of  the  land  1  lived  in.  We  next 
had  "Pillows  and  keys."  and  then  "Little  Sally  Waters," 
and  with  intervals  of  conversation  and  looking  at  the  ste- 
reoscope, etc.,  this  led  to  supper-time,  when  a  march  was 
always  played  on  the  piano. 

We  not  only  marched  solemnly  to  (he  dining-room 
two  and  two,  but  also  around  and  around  the  table  twice 
or  thrice  before  taking  our  places.  Do  the  little  girls  I 
know  now  like  hot  biscuits,  and  preserves,  and  waffles, 
and  cold  chicken,  and  turkey,  and  fried  oysters,  I  wonder, 
at  their  parties  ?  We  did,  I  know,  and  this  repast,  whole- 
some'in  kind  and  bountiful  in. supply,  was  always  provided 
for  us  about  six  o'clock.  Then  we  returned  to  the  parlor 
for  more  games  and  dancing. 

There  were  always  a  great  many  boys  who  didn't  want 
to  dance,  and  some  who  didn't,  know  how.  The  former 
were  artfully  coaxed,  and  the  latter  given  into  the  hands 
of  some  little  girl  who  knew  enough  to  pilot  them  through 
the  Lanciers,  or  what  was  always  known  as  the  "qua- 
drille." Then  we  danced  the  Ksineralda,  and  then  the  Var- 
souvienne  and  the  Danish  dance,  and  then  the  schottische 
and  the  polka. 

Nobody  knew  how  to  wall/,  then.  The  girls  danced 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  boys,  just,  as  it,  happened, 
and  1  can  say  every  dance  was  enjoyed,  from  the  lirst  step 
In  the  last.  In  the  Lanciers,  limr  we  enjoyed  the  march- 
ing figure!  The  old-fashioned  music  one  never  hears  now 
was  alwa\s  played  for  the  Lanciers  then  every  where,  arid 
the  si  rain  which  opened  that  figure  used  to  seem  to  us  the 
most  beautiful  of  harmonies.  In  the  quadrille  I  think  we 
liked  best  the  visit  imj .//;/'"'''.  where  one  always  gave  the 
left  hand  to  the  right  of  her  partner.  There  was  a  curi- 
ous fa:-einal  H  .11  al I  the  little  itrirl  we  took  in  returning 

to  our  own  places. 

A  boy  named  Towsey  in  our  street,  always  did  that  so 
nicely  that  we  all  wanted  to  dance  as  his  rin-A-i'is,  and 
onetime  he  said:  "See  here,  I  think  it's  real  mean  of  you 
girls  to  make  sueh  a  fuss  about,  that, "and  for  a  month  at 
least  we  were  all  horribly  ashamed.  We  felt  as  if  Towsey 
must  think  us  so  rude  and  forward  ;  and  it  was  no  comfort 

even  when  Katie  M said  one  day:  "Well,  I  don't  see 

as  Towsey's  such  dreadful  importance  anyway,"  though 
it,  did  clear  the  air  a  little  to  have  sueh  an  opinion  boldly 
expressed. 

We  always  had  one  or  two  sitting-down  games — "Stage- 
Coach"  and  "  Going  to  Jerusalem"  being  unfailingly  pop- 
ular with  the  boys,  while  "Post-office"  was  better  liked 
by  the  girls.  At  some  houses  they  had  magic-lanterns, 
and  our  eldest  In-other  always  came  down  at  our  house; 
and  did  tricks,  but  1  think  we  liked  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine; of  games  and  dances  best. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  again  went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
this  time  for  ice-cream  and  lemonade  and  cake,  and  after 
that  came  the  announcements  of  the  maids  and  nurses,, 
the  scramble  into  our  wraps,  the  fervent  though  sleepy 
good-byes,  the  peals  of  laughter  from  the  boys'  dressing- 
room — they  always  seemed  to  light  over  their  things  those, 
boys — and  the  going  out  info  the  winter  starlight,  happy,  ex- 
cited, thrilled,  and  just  touched  by  vague  sorrow  that  it  was 
over,  and  so  home  and  to  bed  and  asleep  before  ten  o'clock. 
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The  boys  gave  parties  equally  with  the  girls,  but  we 
girls  never  thought  them  quite  as  nice,  and  perhaps  our 
slight  contempt  was  felt  at  last,  because  I  remember  one 
terrible  occasion.  There  was  a  boy  in  the  corner  house 
who  was  known  to  have  his  own  way  about  evei'ything, 
and  it  became  apparent  one  February  that  he  meant  to 
give  a  party.  High  were  our  hopes,  and  Eddie  W— 
was  eagerly  observed.  Imagine,  then,  the  disgust  and 
disappointment  of  the  street  when  the  invitations  were 
sent  out  to  our  brothers  only ! 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  street,  in  the  oldest  girl's  re- 
membrance, such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  treat  the  wh<  >le 
atl'uir  with  silent  contempt,  and  so  we  never  condescended 
to  make  the  least  inquiry  as  to  that  exclusive  entertain- 
ment, about  which  I  am  to  this  day  ignorant.  The  one  only 
item  concerning  it  in  which  we  took  any  apparent  interest 
was  the  fact  that  midway  in  the  evening  some  boys  who 
were  called  the  "Fourth  Avenue  roughs"  made  their  ap- 
pearance, claiming  that  Eddie  had  invited  them,  and 
only  took  their  leave  after  a  scrimmage  with  the  other 
guests.  Katie  M —  -  reported  confidentially  that  Mr. 
W—  -  had  said  to  her  father  that  it  was  the  last  party 
Eddie  ever  should  have.  I  believe  we  concluded  after 
this  to  restore  him  to  our  favor,  but  we  never  alluded  to 
his  party ;  and  if  he  had  wished  to  humiliate  us,  he  must 
have  felt  disappointed. 

Such,  with  slight  variations,  were  the.  parties   in  our 


street  twenty  years  ago.  I  wonder  how  they  would  im- 
press the  young  people  I  so  dearly  love  to-day.  How 
would  the  early  hours,  the  simple  fare,  the  plain  little 
toilets,  the  happy,  careless  dancing,  and  old-fashioned 
games  please  them  ?  I  know  that  I  look  back  with  grati- 
tude and  delight  to  the  entertainments  of  those  child- 
ish days,  which  never  wearied,  never  overexcited,  never 
produced  discontent  or  false  ideas  and  ambitions,  but 
were  only  joyous  hours  in  simple  lives  of  genuine  chil- 
dren. 


OUK  PET  PUSSY  CATS. 

7  HAT  would  life  be  to  little  folk  without  pets  ?  Very 
dull  and  commonplace,  would  it  not?  And  where 
is  there  a  more  delightful  pet  to  be  found  than  puss  ?  On 
the  following  page  our  artist  has  given  us  a  group  of  pet 
pussy  cats,  and  how  soft  and  sleek  they  are,  with  their 
warm  fur  and  bright  eyes!  Not  one  shows  a  claw. 
Blackie  and  Mistletoe,  Minnehaha  and  Trip,  who  would 
imagine  they  could  ever  get  angry,  and  snarl  and  bite  ? 
But  then  everybody,  even  cats,  are  always  on  their  good 
behavior  when  they  are  having  their  pictures  taken. 

Puss  has  been  a  pet  ever  since  we  have  known  anything 
about  the  world.  Yet  whence  she  came,  and  what  nation 
first  tamed  her  and  made  her  a  household  friend,  nobody 
knows. 
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Nothing1  whatever  is  really  known  about  the  origin  of 
the  domestic  cat.  When,  where,  and  how  it  became  <!<>- 
mesticated  not  the  most  learned  naturalists  can  say. 
You  may  read  about  the  animal  in  hall'  a  do/en  dead  lan- 
guages, and  you  may  lind  it  sculptured  on  the  stone  re- 
mains and  on  the  various  oilier  monuments  of  all  the 
cities  and  nations  of  the  past.  A  hook  might  he  written 
on  the  cats  of  ancient  Egypt.  Darwin  says  the  animal 
existed  Jong  hefore  man.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  (Jorden  Stahle 
suggests,  if  this  he  the  case,  "it  was  the  cat  which  tirst 
domesticated  man." 

A  belief  is  held  by  some  naturalists  that  the  "tabby" 
of  our  firesides  comes  from  the  wild  mountain  cat;  hut 
there  are  certain  differences  between  the  wild  and  the  do- 
mestic cat,  notably  in  the  form  of  the  tail,  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  our  pussy  is  not  a  relative  of  Un- 
original wildcat.  It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the 
Egyptian  eat  is  the  real  ancestor  of  our  domestic  species. 

The  classilication  of  the  domestic  cat  may  be  made  with 
every  share  of  reason  as  follows:  Of  the  short-haired  spe- 
oies,  five  primary  varieties — tortoise-shell,  black,  white, 
blue  or  slate-color,  and  the  tabbies;  of  the  long-haired,  or 
Asiatic,  no  division  has  been  attempted,  nor  would  such 
division  he  of  practical  value  in  the  present  state  of  cat- 
fancyinfr.  The  European  cats  are  further  divided  into 
secondary  varieties  as  follows:  Tortoise-shell  pure;  tor- 
toi.-e  shell  and  white;  black;  pure  black  and  white;  blue 
pure,  and  blue  and  white,  tabbies;  red,  brown,  blue  and 
-i !  ver.  and  spotted. 

( 'ats  are  credited  with  the  greatest  number  of  bad  qual- 
ities. They  have  been  said  to  he  false,  treacherous,  cruel, 
ungrateful,  spiteful,  arid,  what  is  perhaps  worse  than  all. 
thieves.  In  this  last  respect  they  have  often  been  slan- 
dered, as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  lodging  house  cat 
supposed  to  have  taken  two  bottles  of  vinegar-,  half  a  do/en 
lemons,  and  a  pound  of  sugar!  One  redeeming  niiality 
it  is  admitted  to  possess,  and  that,  is  the  love  of  home. 
Indeed,  so  strong  is  this  instinct  in  cats  Ural  it  has  been 
staled  that  the  unearthly  sounds  heard  at  dead  of  night, 
when  puss  and  his  friends  meet  on  their  rambles  on  I  he 
fences,  is  but  the  bewailing  of  their  shorl  absence  from 
home;  that  they  then  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  their 
peculiar  version  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home/'  It  is  dilli 
cull,  however,  to  distinguish  that  touching  melody  amidst 
the  vai'iat  ions. 

Still,  pussy  possesses  some  good  qualities.  Cals  will 
often  show  a,  very  strong  personal  attachment,  and  they 
themselves  are  ol'len  warmly  beloved  by  their  owners. 
Mohammed's  cat  must  have  made  herself  beloved  by  her 
master  in  no  common  degree,  for  the  Prophet  cut  off  the 
sleeve  of  his  garment  rather  Uian  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
favorite,  which  had  fallen  asleep  on  it.  Petrarch  was  so 
fond  of  Iris  cat.  and  it  showed  such  all'ecl  ion  for  him,  that 
he  had  i!  embalmed  after  death,  and  placed  in  a  niche 
of  his  apartment. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  cat  will  have  such  a  love 
for-  a  kind  mistress  as  to  intrust  the  care  of  its  kittens  to 
her  and  her  alone.  An  instance  of  this  kind  happened 
but  a  short,  time  ago.  A  lady  had  a  beautiful  cat,  from  its 
color  known  as  \Vhitey.  Wlritcy  had  three  very  beautiful 
kittens;  hut,  before  these  pretty  creat'ircs  saw  lire  light  of 
da\  I  In- original  owner  of  Whitey  gave  her  away  to  a  lady 
who  lived  some  little  distance  oil'.  Her  old  mistress  was 
sitting  in  her  drawing-room  one  day.  when  a  well-known 
"  meow"  caused  her  to  look  up  from  her  work.  There 
\Vhitey.  with  a  kitten  in  her  mouth,  which  she  care- 
fully deposiled  in  the  lady's  hip.  and  with  another  plain- 
tive "meow."  which  seemed  to  say,  ".hist  take  care  of 
him  till  I  come  back."  went  oil'  in  search  of  the  rest,  which 
one  by  one  were  brought  over  and  placed,  according  to 
Whitey 's  notions,  in  safe  keeping.  When  Whiley's  new 
owner  came  to  know  what  had  been  going  on,  she  pro- 
cured the  return  of  the  kittens,  and  they  were  sent  hack. 


but  the  mother  had  clearly  made  up  her  mind  on  the  point, 
and  the  next  day  brought  them  all  back  again. 

That  cats  have  the  means  of  communicating  ideas  one 
to  another  seems  possible,  aji (1  a  story  told  by  the  1,'ev.  .1. 
(I.  Wood  would  seem  to  show  it.  He  says  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  two  cats,  which  were  kept  in  a  wine-cellar;  one 
was  an  old  cat  and  (he-  ol  her  a  young  one.  The  older  cat 
bad  a  fondness  for  mice,  but,  from  age  and  weakness,  was 
unable  to  capture  many.  In  this  dilliculty  a  bargain 
seems  to  have  been  made  bet  ween  I  he  I  wo.  and  UK-  young 
one  would  frequently  present  the  older  animal  with  fresh- 
caught  mice,  and  always  receive  a  share  of  the  older  cat's 
meat  in  return. 

That  pussy  will  always  be  highly  regarded  as  a  house- 
hold pet  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  interest  felt  in  her 
is  shown  by  the  cat  shows  held  both  here  and  abroad. 
The  one  recently  given  in  Boston  was  a  most  successful 
affair.  People  of  all  classes  sent  their  pets,  and  attended 
the  exhibition  themselves.  Prizes  were  distributed,  and 
as  much  honor  done  to  the  inmates  of  the  various  cages 
as  if  they  had  been  rare  curiosities  from  remote,  parts  of 
the  world,  and  not,  the  commonplace  associates  of  our  daily 
lives,  at  home  in  our  kitchens,  taking  their  meals  from  our 
hands,  and  enjoying  co/y  naps  on  our  hearl  h  rugs. 


AMATEUR  BOOK-BINDING. 
IIY  c.  it.  v. 

SOME  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  to  (each  them  a  sim- 
ple method  of  binding  books  so  that  they  can  do  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  machinery  or  costly  tools. 

They  are  probably  aware  that  when  the  material  of  a 
book  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  printer  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  large-  sheets  that  are  commonly  twenty  inches 
long  and  fifteen  broad.  Kejht  pages  of  the  hook  are  print- 
ed on  each  side  of  a  sheet  in  such  a  peculiar  order  that 
when  the  sheet  is  properly  folded  the  pages  will  be  correct- 
ly arranged  by  the  numbering'.  To  see  how  this  is,  take 
a  sheet  of  paper  that  measures  fifteen  inches  by  twenty. 
With  a  ruler  and  pencil  draw  lines  across  the  sheet  so  as 
to  divide  it  into  eight  equal  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  is 
a  page.  Number-  them  thus: 


~l 


Now  turn  the  sheet  over,  and  number  the  pages  on  this 

side  in  I  his  way  : 


Now  to  fold  the  sheet,  lay  it  on  the  table  with  the'side 
up  that  has  on  it  I'.  l.~i,  r-tc.  ;  bring  page  3  over  upon  page 
•_'.  creasing  the  sheet  in  ihe  middle.  Then  the  four  pages 
lying  upward  will  be  numbered  4,  13,  12,  5.  Bring  page  5 
over  on  page  t.  and  crease  in  the  middle  again.  Pages  8 
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and  9  will  now  lie  upward.  Fold  9  over  on  S,  and  the 
sheet  will  be  folded  as  it  should  be,  and  is  now  called  a  sig- 
nature. In  a  book  there  may  be  20,  30,  or  more  such  sig- 
natures, which  are  numbered  so  that  the  binder  will  know 
in  what  order  to  place  them.  These  numbers  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  in  each  signature. 

There  will  next  be  required  two  pieces  of  wooden  board 
of  the  size  of  the  pages,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long- 
er and  wider,  just  as  the  cover  of  the  book  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  pages.  These  boards  are  to  be  used  as  a  press, 
the  folded  sheets  being  laid  evenly  between  them,  but 
with  the  edges  on  the  folded  sides  extending  out  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  boards  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
whole  is  then  squeezed  tightly  together  by  two  screw 
clamps  such  as  carpenters  use. 

While  still  in  the  press,  from  four  to  seven  saw-marks, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  book,  are  made  in  the  back  of 
the  sheets.  The  middle  ones  are  to  contain  piecesof  strong 
t\\  I ne,  which  hold  the  book  together.  The  cuts  on  either 
end  arc  what  are  termed  the  kettle-stitch  cuts,  or  where 
tho  thread  is  fastened  at  either  end  of  the  book  after  hav- 
ing passed  round  the  band. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  is  to  sew  the  folded  sheets 
together,  attaching  them  at  the  same  time  to  short  pieces 
of  strong  twine  stretched  across  them  at  the  back.  To  do 

this  a  wooden  frame  is 
needed  to  hold  the  twines 
in  their  proper  place  dur- 
ing the  sewing.  In  the 
diagram  the  dotted  lines 
are  the  twines  which  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  frame. 

They  are  set  up  to  conform  to  the  saw  marks  which  have 
just  been  made  in  the  back  of  the  sheets.  The  kettle-stitch 
cuts  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  clamps  and  boards 
are  now  taken  off,  and  the  folded  sheets  are  sewed  one  by 
one  to  the  twines  in  the  following  way:  Take  the  first 
sheet,  pass  the  needle  and  thread  from  the  outside  through 
the  first  hole  in  between  pages  8  and  9,  then  out  through 
the  second  hole,  then  round  the  first  twine,  then  in  again 
through  the  second  hole,  drawing  the  twine  snugly  into 
the  cut.  Then  pass  on  inside  to  the  second  hole  and  twine, 
treating  them  and  the  third  ones  the  same  as  the  first. 
The  needle  and  thread  come  out  at  last  through  the  fifth 
hole.  The  second  sheet  is  now  laid  on  and  sewed  like  the 
first,  in  reversed  order,  and  so  on.  When  the  thread  has 
left  the  last  hole  of  the  second  sheet  it  should  be  run  round 
the  thread  at  the  first  hole  of  the  first  sheet,  and  similarly 
throughout,  so  as  to  connect  the  sheets  at  the  holes  where 
there  are  no  twines. 

When  the  sheets  have  all  been  sewed,  the  twines  are  cut 
off  so  as  to  leave  about  an  inch  of  twine  hanging  out 
above  and  below.  The  edges  must  now  be  cut  smoothly. 
Do  this  with  a  ruler  and  a  sharp  knife.  After  this  cover 
the  back  or  folded  part  of  the  sheets  with  a  coating  of 
glue.  When  nearly  dry  the  folded  edges  can  be  hammer- 
ed over  with  gentle  taps  of  the  hammer,  producing  the 
ronvex  back  and  the  concave  front. 

A  strip  of  muslin  is  next  glued  fast  to  the  back  of  the 
in  ml;,  having  been  cut  so  wide  as  to  overlap  one  inch  both 
ways.  The  overlapping  parts  of  the  muslin  and  the  ends 
of  the  twines  are  laid  upon  the  outer  leaves  of  the  book 
and  pasted  fast  to  them.  These  outer  leaves  are  usually 
made  of  strong  dark-colored  paper.  The  ends  of  the 
twines  are  also  untwisted  and  spread  out  so  as  to  lie 
Miionth.  Two  pieces  of  pasteboard  are  now  cut  of  the 
proper  size  for  the  cover;  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leather  is 
cut  i>f  the  needed  size  and  shape  to  extend  over  the  entire 
liar],  mill  sides  of  the  book,  and  to  lap  a  little  under  the 
i-duvs  of  the  pieces  of  pasteboard.  Then  the  outer  leaves 
anil  i  In-  muslin  are  pasted  to  the  cover.  The  book  is  then 
placed  in  the  press  and  kept  there  until  dry.  in  order  that 


n  may  come  nut  in  a  smooth  and  regular  shape.      Instead 
|  of  extending  the  leather  over  the  entire  cover,  it  may  be 
t  allowed  to  lie  only  over  the  back  of  the  book  and  about 
!  an  inch  of  the  two  sides  along  next  to  the  back.    The  book 
is  then  said  to  be  half  bound;  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  pasteboard  sides  is  finished  by  having  cloth  or  colored 
paper  pasted  on.      Ornamental  corners  of  leather  may  be 
added.     A  small  square  piece  of  leather  cut  in  two  diag- 
onally will  be  of  the  needed  shape. 

To  put  on  the  title  in  gilt  letters  the  binder  applies  a  lit- 
tle of  the  white  of  an  egg  over  the  space  where  the  letters 
I  are  to  be.     When  this  is  dry  rub  the  leather  with  a  rag 
slightly  greased,  and  then  lay  on  the  gold-leaf.      Next 
:  take  common  type  used  by  printers,  heat  them  a  little. 
j  and  stamp  on  the  letters.     The  heat  makes  the  gold-leaf 
j  stick  where  it  is  wanted,  and  the  rest  is  rubbed  off  with  a 
rag.     All  the  gilt  ornamentation  on  book  covers  may  be 
put  on  in  a  similar  manner. 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  these  directions  the 
learner  should  examine  different  kinds  of  books  very 
closely;  and  if  he  has  an  old  and  valueless  one  he  can 
take  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again.  Perhaps 
'  he  can  improve  its  condition.  At  least  he  will  learn 
some  of  the  minor  details  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
explain  at  length.  He  must  remember  that  in  book- 
binding, as  in  all  other  arts,  patience  and  repeated  trials 
are  requisite  for  acquiring  the  skill  that  produces  neat 
and  handsome  work. 


ART  AMONG  THE  ROSEWOODS. 

liY  WADE  WHIPPLE. 

ONE  morning,  011  his  way  from  the  village,  Jube  Rose- 
wood met  a  photographer  taking  a  group  in  a  little 
cottage  doorway,  and  there  was  something  so  interesting 
to  him  about  the  performance  that  he  spent  an  hour  or 

j  more  studying  particulars  and  finding  out  all  there  was 
to  be  learned  about  the  travelling  wonder.  When  he  re- 
turned home  he  took  a  roundabout  way  to  the  wood-shed, 
and  had  an  interview  with  himself  there  for  about  an 
hour.  There  was  a  deal  of  business  done  evidently,  for 
you  could  hear  from  without  a  vigorous  chopping  and 
hammering,  and  noises  that  suggested  his  having  found 
more  tools  than  a  carpenter  usually  falls  heir  to.  When 

j  he  had  finished  inside,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the 
house  for  lime  and  charcoal  and  an  old  bed-quilt  or  so,  he 

!  moved  around  to  the  green  again.  Meeting  Cutlie  and 
Cato  as  they  were  about  starting  for  a  mole -hunt,  he 

!  shouted:   "Hey,  yo'  chillens!  run  an'  fotch  Angy  heah 

!  dis  instance !     Dar's  bus'ness  on  han'  dat  'quires  her  per- 

1  tiklar  'tentimi." 

The  two  youngsters  at  once  hurried  themselves  and 
their  rags  around  the  corner  to  do  Jube's  bidding,  and 
in  a  moment  returned  with  a  spare-looking  minglement 
of  bare  feet,  calico  gown,  and  frowzy  top-knot,  that  re- 
joiced in  being  the  pride  of  the  Rosewood  household. 

"Angy, "said  Jube,  addressing  her  as  she  approached, 
"dar'sgwine  ter  be  a  pictur'-gal'ry  started  obcr  in  dc  wood- 
shed, whar  fokes  dat's  han'some  kin  fin'  it  out,  and  git  du- 
plecums  ter  gib  deir  nabobs.  Yo'm  de  pusson  dat's  sorter 
speeted  ter  drum  up  trade  an'  fotch  in  de  wictims,  an"  ef 
yo'll  kin'er  frizzle  up,  an.'  'low  as  how  Cullie  an'  Cato  is  yo' 
chillens,  ail'  yo'm  got  ter  hab  deir  pictur's  tuk  ter  sorter 
a'vertize  der  kin'  ob  angels  dey  is,  de  bus'ness  '11  open  shop 
tereckly.  Is  yo'  'greeable  ?" 

".lube,  I's  workin'  a  nel'fant  on  dat  yer  woosted  tab 
fo'  mammy's  rockin'-cheer,  an'  ef  yo'll  gimme  time  ter  git 
'nough  stitches  in  de  tail  ter  hoi'  it  on,  I'll  jine  yer,"  was 
Angy's  reply. 

Jube  readily  agreed.  The  elephant's  tail  was  attended 
to.  Angy  and  her  party  made  their  toilet,  and  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  wood-shed.  Here  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  a  brisk  business.  At  the  end  farthest  from  the 
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house,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  a  door  which  was  but  rare- 
ly used,  the  amateur  photographer  had  placed  his  camera. 
Upon  a  pile  of  wood  he  had  placed  an  old  double-X  buck, 
and  within  its  upper  V,  aiming  directly  toward  the  usual 
entrance  to  the  shed,  rested  a  large-sized  nail  keg.  This 
was  open  at  one  end,  and  closed  for  the  time  being  at  the 
other  by  an  overhanging  piece  of  bed-quilt.  To  the  left  of 
the  apparatus  was  a  rude  shelf,  upon  which  were  some  band- 
box covers  that  seemed  to  be  traced  with  charcoal  designs 
of  live  subjects.  A  good-sized  window  on  one  side  sup- 


atin  blacking-box  from  his  pocket,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
holding  a  two-hundred  dollar  stem- winder,  remarked: 

"Now  ef  yo'll  fix  yo'  eyes  on  dis  kinary-bud" — point- 
ing to  a  stuffed  crow  in  the  corner — ''an'  hoi's  yo'  brelY 
till  I  gibs  yo'  de  sigiium,  yo'U  'blige  de  artisV 

Notwithstanding  the  tickling  match  that  was  going  on 
between  Cuflie  and  Cato,  and  Augy's  efforts  to  keep  them 
from  getting  hopelessly  tangled  in  the  skeleton  skirt, 
Jube  held  up  the  curtain  of  the  camera  until  his  black- 
ing-box watch  indicated  the  regulation  time;  and  then. 


plied  a  fair  light,  while  near  the  entrance  a  churn,  a  wash-  I  with   a  snap  of  the  tin  cover  he  dropped  the  drapery, 


tub,  and  a  coal  scuttle  were  arranged  bottom  upward  for 
the  accommodation  of  guests. 

Jube  advanced  to  meet  his  visitors  with  a  bow  that 
certainly  endangered  his  spine,  and  politely  seating  the 
party — Cato  upon  the  churn,  dime  upon  the  coal  scuttle, 
and  Angy  upon  the  broader  basis  of  the  wash-tub — opened 
the  conversation  with,  "Does  yo1  puppus  habin'  yo'  kro- 
moze  tuk  dis  mornin',  missus?" 

"  Mos'  possible  I  does,"  replied  Angy;  "leastways  I's 
come  ter  'quire  der  cosiness  ob  der  spekelatiou,  an'  ef  I 
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don'  hab  ter  gib  a  mo'gage  on  my  chilleus  ter  pay  fo'  de 
'wes'ment,  we'll  proberly  be  tuk." 

"Thar'llbe  no  trubbel  'bout  de  turns, missus, "said  Jube, 
as  he  walked  toward  the  shelf  and  returned  with  a  few 
specimens.  "  Wr  don'  quar'l  wid  nobody  'bout  pennies, 
an'  wha'  we  skimps  up  on  one  cus'mer  we  lumps  it  on  de 
nex'  one  'cordin'ly. " 

Jube  set  to  work  to  group  his  subjects,  putting  Cato 
on  Angy's  lap  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  skeleton 
hoop,  which  she  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  article  of 
her  toilet,  forward  with  an  open  chicken -coop  effect. 
Cuffie  was  given  a  kneeling  posture,  his  boots  slipping 
down  to  the  knees  in  the  operation,  and  jutting  out  far 
enough  to  one  side  to  give  the  idea  that  the  understanding 
of  the  youngster  was  manly  in  the  extreme.  Jube  finally 
walked  to  his  nail  keg,  covered  it  with  the  bed-quilt,  and 
went  through  all  the  movements  necessary  to  get  a  proper 
focus.  Then  putting  a  previously  prepared  blue  band- 
box cover  in  a  crack  in  the  mouth  end  of  the  keg,  he  drew 


shouted  "  Dat  '11  do,''  and  drawing  out  the  bandbox  cover 
from  beneath  the  instrument,  retired  for  a  moment  behind 
a  hotrshead  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  "gal'ry."  Appearing 
shortly,  he  walked  proudly  toward  the  group  with  his 
"  negative,"  saying:  "  Dar's  a  crane  dat  does  jestice  to  de 
'casion.  Mebbe  dar's  some  p'ints  dar  dat  yo'll  fin'  missiii' 
when  yo'  come  ter  look  fo'  'em,  but  de  linerments  is  nat- 
chal,  an'  de  zemblance  dat's  dar  am  mo'  sim'lar  to  de  sub- 
jec'  dan  ef  dey  wuz  twins." 

Angy   took   the    picture,  and   while   Cuffie    and    Cato 

indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
antics  over  it,  gave  it  a 
careful  examination,  and 
said : 

"  Dat's  tol'able.  Nobody 
kin  say  dar's  flatumry  in 
dem  feechers,  but  de  out- 
lines is  all  dar.  Sho' 
'nough  de  chillens  looks 
like  dey  wuz  gehawkin' 
'roun'  on  a  paddle-wheel, 
but  dat's  owin'  to  de  tan- 
trums ob  de  subjec's,  I 
'spec'." 

"  Jesso,"  returned  Jube. 
' '  Dar's  no  spy  -  glass,  no 
matter  how  intel'gen'  dey 
is,  dat '11  pac'fy  all  de  kicks 
outen  chillen's  legs  ter  dat 
condition  dat  dey'll  be 
ca'm  in  de  pictur'.  P'aps, 
dough,  ef  yo'll  be  kin' 
'nough  ter  look  in  de  chube 
'nudder  time  dar'll  be  some 
'provemeut. " 

"I's  'gree'ble,"  replied 
Angy,  "  ef  yo'll  jis  grope 
de  fam'ly  nosegay,  more- 
ober,  we'll  sot  fo'  one  ob 
dem  nejus  fulcrums,  per- 
vided  yo'll  promis'  dar 
won'  be  no  squinch-eyes 
in  dar. " 

Jube  promised,  and  the  family  were  grouped  for  anoth- 
er trial.  What  the  artistic  result  might  have  been  can 
not  be  recorded,  for  just  as  Jube  had  put  his  head  in  the 
nail  keg  to  arrange  the  focus,  the  door  immediately  be- 
hind him  was  opened  with  a  bang,  and  Mammy  Rosewood 
entered  like  a  whirlwind,  shoutino-- 

O 

"  Scamper  out  o'  here,  yo'  chillens.  De  ole  man's  been 
screechin'  fo'  yer  dese  fo'teen  hours,  an'  he's  down  dar  in 
de  fish-pon'  polin'  'rouii'  huntin'  fo'  yo'  fragmen's.  Skip 
down  dar,  an'  tole  'im  wha'  come  o'  yer." 

The  group  retreated  through  the  other  door  with  "neat- 
ness and  dispatch."  but  poor  Jube,  going  over  with  the 
toppled  nail  keg,  was  obliged  to  remain  with  his  head  ex- 
ploring its  interior,  and  his  heels  kicking  vigorously  in 
the  direction  of  the  roof,  until  his  mammy  pulled  him  out, 
and  sent  him  flying  out  of  the  wood-shed  pursued  by  an 
animated  barrel  stave.  And  so  the  "gal'ry"  was  closed, 
and  the  taste  for  art  in  the  Rosewood  family  discouraged 
for  a  time. 
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VICTIM 

SCIENCE.c/ 

Thre  were  two  wise  physicians  once, of  glory  and  renown, 
Who  went  to  take  a  1  ittle  walk  nigh  famous  Concord  town . 
Oh!  very,very  great  and  wise  and  learned  men  were  fhey, 
And  wise  andlearned  was  fhr  talk., as  fhey  walked  on fhr  way. 
And  as  (hey  walked.and  talkedand  talked.friey  came  to  whre  fhey 
ACrowas  black  as  any  hat,  a-sitting°nye  ground.  found 

Ye  Crow  was  very,  very  sick,  as  you  may  quickly  see 
Byjust  looking  at  ye  picture  fhf  bdrawnhre  by  ryte. 
Nowwhn  ye  doctors  came  to  him  fhey  mended  of  fhrpace, 
And  said  one  untoye  ofher,  "Hpe's  an  interesting  case  ; 
Acase  fhT  shld  be  treated,and  be  treated  speedily. 
I  have-yes,  here  it  is-  a  pill  fiY  hasbeen  madebyme. 
Nowjhave  had  occasion — "  Said  ye  ofher  "In  most  cases 
Your  pills  are  excellently  good,  but  hre,myfriend,are  traces 
Ofala5Jitude,a  langti°r,6hT  your  pills  cld  hardly  aid; 
In  short, fhey' rerafher violent  for  fhs,Iam  afraid- 
1  have  atincture — •"Saidyefirst,"Yourt/naurecannot  touch 
Acaseas  difficult  as  fhs;  my  pills  are  better,  much. " 
"Your  pills, sir,are  too  violent."  "Your  r°nic  is  too  weak" 
'V\5 1  have  said, sir,  in  fhs  case-"  "Permit  me,sir, to  speak".' 
And  so  fhey  argued  long  and  highland  on, andon,andon, 
Until  they  |ojt  fheir  tempers ,  and  anhour  or  m°re  had  gone. 
But  long  before  fheir  arguments  ye  que-stfon  did  decide, 
^,  not-waiting  for  ye  end,  incontinently  died- 

YE 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


Tlir:  <;OOD-Xir,HT  PRAYER. 

I  OFTEN  sit  liy  my  bright  open  lire  in  the  twi- 
light and  ihink  oi  the  ho,ts  of  little  children 
who  art'  at  tliis  pleasant  hour  just  getting  ready 
to  go  to  bed.  II(>\v  many  pretty  bed-time  sto 
ric-  the  mothers  are  telling,  and  how  many  sweet 
good-nightkisses  are  given,  and  happy  little  songs 
ung!  I  am  sure  that  no  child  who  reads  the 
IVst-office  Box  ever  goes  to  sleep  at  night,  or 
rises  in  the  morning,  without  savins  a  prayer  to 
the  Father  in  heaven  who  takes  rare  of  t  his  great 
busy  world,  and  of  the  people  in  it.  I  would  be 
very  sorry  if  I  thought  the  older  boys,  even  when 
away  at  school  or  beginning  active  life,  gave  up 
this  regular  habit  of  childhood. 

I  have  been  writing  two  little  prayers— one  for 
morning  and  one  for  evening— which  1  think 
some  of  the  children  may  like  to  learn  and  re- 
peat in  addition  to  those  they  already  know. 

Jfoi-niny  Pniijtr. 
May  I  this  day  my  Lord  obey, 

Be  true,  obedient,  kind,  and  sweet. 
\ttcnd  to  what  my  parents  say. 

On  errands  run  with  willing  feet. 
I  thank  the  Lord  for  happy  rest; 
I  kn.uv  He  sends  me  what' is  t,,  -• 
And  if  I  sleep  or  if  I  wake, 
I  all  things  ask  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Amen. 
ni (!  Prayer. 

Hear  Lord.  I  pray  Thee  round  my  home 
To  bid  the  watching  angels  come; 
Take  ran-  of  all  I  love  to-night. 
And  guard  us  till  the  morning  light- 

-ive  Thy  little  child  for  sin. 
And  make  me  clean  and  pure  within 
And  when  I  rest,  and  when  I  rise, 
To  .1.  sus  let  me  lift  my  eyes. 
This  prayer  I  very  humbly  make, 
And  offer  it  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Amen. 

The  next  little  prayer,  which  is  beautiful  and 
reverent,  lias  been  kindly  sent  to  the  Post-office 
Box  by  a  friend.  Mr.  John  M.  E.,  Leesburg,  Texas  : 
I  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  last  night's  sleep. 
My  soul  and  body  this  day  ki >  p. 
Guide  me  all  sinfulness  to  shun. 
My  feet  in  wisdom's  ways  to  run. 
In  usefulness  help  me  to  grow-  : 
What  should  be  done  teach  me  to  know  ; 
And  promptly  may  I.  ere  the  night, 
It  truly  do  with  all  my  might. 
Thy  Spirit  reisn  within  my  heart. 
That  I  from  Thee  may  not  depart; 
And  if  I  die  ere  day  be  done. 
Oive  me  a  home  with  Thy  dear  Son- 
All  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sjke, 
Who  on  Himself  my  sins  did  take. 

Amen. 

The  little  poem  which  follows  may  not  please 
the'  children  quite  so  much  as  it  surely  will  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  very  likely  their  dear 
grandparents.  A  home  always  seems  to  me  com- 
plete when  it.  has  a  grandmother  or  grandfather 
in  it.  and  sometimes  these  old  people,  who  have 
young  hearts  still,  write  lovely  things  for  the 
i'o-t -office  Box.  So  it  is  only  fair  to  slip  jn  this 
bit  of  verse  for  them.  It  was  composed  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  for  children, 
when  she  was  Over  -ovcnty  years  old.  All  the 
then  have  delighted  in  it.  and 
in  a  charming  sketch  which  forms  part  of  .1  Boo); 
<>f  Sibyls,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  & 


lirothi-rs.  Miss  Thackeray  says  it  is  almost  saered 
to  her  because  it  was  dear  to  her  gifted  latin  r, 
and  also  to  one  who  had  tended  his  childho.  das 
well  as  that  of  his  children  : 
Life,  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
"1'is  hard  to  part  when   friends  are  dear; 
Perhaps 'twill  cost  a  sigh  or  tear: 
Then  -teal  away,  give  little  warning. 

< ! -e  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  dime 
Bid  me  good-morning. 


SlIlMI-.l-.,    MOVM     I.KBXN...N. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — Would  you  like  to  heat- 
about  a  journey  which  I  took  last  spnng:  our 
party  consisted'  of  papa,  grandma,  my  brother 
'I  hi  »di  ire,  ami  myself, "witE  our  cook  Butroos  a 
mam.  and  a  donkey  boy,  \Ve  set  out  about  hi 
A  -ii  on  the  -.'.''I  of  the  beautiful  month  of  May. 
After  riding  a  few  hours  we  .jiiite  lost  sight  of 
the  sea.  and  seemed  to  lie  blocked  in  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  Some  were  roeky  and  barren, 
while  others  were  covered  with  waving  wheat 
and  olive  or  mulberry  trees,  and  just  in  front  of 
nsrose  the  beam  i ful  white  caps  of  the  other  part 
of  the  Lebanon  range. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  descending  into  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Pamour.  In  this  \alley 
was  a  "khan," or  inn,  only  a  few  feet  al><",  e  the 
Damour  Kiver,  where  we  stopped  for  lunch, while 
t  he  i  -iM.il  breeze  came  up  from  the  water  and  great- 
ly refreshed  us.  After  we  had  finished,  papa  took 
us  to  see  a  mill  where  flour  was  ground.  When 
we  eame  back,  grandma  and  I  pressed  some  ferns 
we  had  gathered.  At  '2%  o'clock  we  started  on 
toward  the  Deir.  We  were  cordially  received  by 
the  teacher,  Maalim  Nae-om.and  hi's  wife.  Maal- 
myLoulou,  at  whose  house  we  were  to  sleep  that 
night.  They  brought  us  in  some  lemonade,  and 
when  we  were  quite  rested  the  teacher  took  us 
out  for  a  walk  around  the  town. 

The  streets  were  not  broad,  but  nicely  paved  ; 
those  between  the  "  diekakt-en."  or  shops,  wen- 
broiler  than  usual,  and  remarkably  clean  for 
this  country.  Presently  we  came  to  an  open 
square.  w  here  was  a  beautiful  fountain  made  ,  ,f 
dark  red  and  white  marble.  We  went  also  to  the 
old  palace  where  the  massacre  was  begun  be- 
tween the  Druses  and  Christians  in  !sr,n.  and  to 
several  other  places  which  are  not  important 
enough  to  mention  here. 

The  next  day.  which  was  Wednesday,  we  start- 
ed, after  an  early  breakfast,  for  B'teddcen  to  see 
i  he  Pasha's  palace.  It  is  of  ancient  work,  most- 
ly of  carved  stone,  that  must  have  taken  a  gri  at 
deal  of  time  and  skill.  Theodore  and  I  had  nev- 
er seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  en  j<  >ycd 
it  very  much.  After  going  all  through  the  pal- 
ace, we  went  up  to  the  pri-oii,  which  has  been 
lately  built,  and  near  that  we  saw  men  at  work 
on  the  new  prison  hospital. 

Then  we  went  on  to  a  place  half-way  between 
B'teddeen  and  Mukhtara,  where  was  a  spring, 
and  above  it  a  walnut-tree.  There  we  ate  our 
lunch,  and  rested  awhile,  and  then  went  on  our 
journey  to  ,T  is  re  el  I  la  rook,  just  beti  ire  ascending 
the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  .Mukhtara  w-a-  situ- 
ated. I  never  saw  such  a  pretty  place.  I  climbed 
into  a  tree  that  leaned  away  o\er  the  water,  as 
if  trying  to  get  more  of  the  cool  fresh  spray  of 
the  river,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  sat 
there  of  the  beautiful  crystal  river  in  heaven 

To  ward  evening  we  went  up  to  Mukhtara.  where 
we  were  to  stay  at  Maalim  Dawood's  house  A 
good  many  men  came  in  to  see  papa,  and  when 
the  news  spread  that  we  were  with  him. crowds 
of  women  and  children  came  and  stood  around 
the  door  and  windows  and  stared  at  us.  The 
teacher  brought  us  in  a  small  low  table,  upon 
which  we  ate  c  .111-  supper.  After  that  papa  went 
out  to  attend  a  prayer-meeting,  and  we.  being 
very  tired  and  sleepy,  asked  the  women  to  retire 
and'  leave  us  to  go  to  bed. 

The  next  day  grandma  said  she  hardly  felt  able 
to  go  any  farther  over  those  roeky  steep  roads. 
so  -In-  returned  to  Deir  el  Kumer  to  await  us 
there.  After  seeing  her  off  we  went  up  to  the 
palace  of  the  Jumhlfit  family,  and  were  shown 
all  through  it.  and  we  saw  the  "Beg,"  and  the 
old  "sit."'  or  lady,  the  mother  of  the  Beg.  and 
then  we  took  a  long  walk,  and  came  back  about 
noon. 

That  afternoon  we  started  off  for  Jezzeen.  It 
was  a  hot  day.  and  the  ride  a  long  one.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  pretty  town  we  found  our  way  to 
the  teacher's  house,  where  we  had  been  invited 
to  spend  the  night.  We  were  quite  pleased  to 
see  such  a  neat,  pretty  home.  The  teacher  Tony 
had  married,  about  eight  months  before,  a  teach- 
er from  the  Sidon  Seminary,  Maalemy  Houla. 
After  we  had  rested.  Teacher  Tony  took  us  out 
to  see  the  water-falls,  for  which  that  place  is 
noted.  He  told  us  that  some  gentlemen  had  late- 
ly measured  the  falls,  and  found  they  fell  2-,'-i  feet 
down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rocks.  We 
stood  on  an  opposite  precipice  and  looked  across 
at  them  ;  they  did  not  look  like  water,  but  like 
fine  white  dust,  showing  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  in  the  setting  sun. 

The  next  morning  "we  went  out  to  visit  the 
boys' school;  it  was  in  a  room  about  thirty  feet 
square.  At  one  end  was  a  table  with  a  large  Bi- 
ble, a  few  books,  and  pen  and  ink.  with  a  chair 
beside  it  for  the  teacher.  The  pupils  sat  on  a 
mat  upon  the  floor  ;  their  books  and  slates  were 


kept  in  a  closet  in  the  wall.  After  leaving  the 
school  we  took  a  walk  about  the  town,  and  then 
went  home.  Whilewe  were  putting  up  our  lunch 
and  preparing  tor  the  return  journey,  papa  went 
to  call  on  a  "  sheikh."  and  we  joined  him  there. 
Soon  after  leaving  Jezzeen  we  began  to  ascend 
a  steep  mountain  path,  which  was. so  narrow  that 
in  one  place  Hntroos.  our  cook,  who  rode  a  \er\ 
small  donkey,  placing  a  loot  on  a  rock  on  one  side 
of  tin-  road  and  a  loot  on  the  other,  let  the  i  ion 
ke>  pass  ti-oiii  under  him.  We  were  fullj  halt 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  more,  going  up  up  and 
around  and  around  the  mountain,  then  along  a 
path  that  made  me  dizzy  to  look  down  it  was 
so  strep  and  high.  After  a  while  \\  e  had  to  dis 
mount,  the  road  was  so  rocky.  Our  destination 
was  a  famous  castle  cut  out  of  the  locks,  but 
which  has  mostly  tallen  awav.  where,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  a  rebel  called  I'i  klnii-  beg  took 
relume  with  his  men.  In  some  places  we  had  to 
etweeu  ledges  of  rocks  not  more  than  two 
or  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 

Alter  we  had  gone  all  through  the  castle,  and 
had  seen  the  secret  chamber,  we  mounted  and 
went  on  to  the  little  village  of  Neeha,  where  we 
visited  the  school.  We  did  not  stop  IOHLT  but 
went  on  to  our  next  testing-place  which  was 
Ommatour.  quite  a  distance  from  Nrrhn  on  ar- 
ming there  we  went  to  the  house  of  one  of 
papa's  pupils  ;  therr  we  were  invited  to  take  din- 
ner with  them.  And  such  a  dinner!  I  don't  think 
the  boys  and  girls  in  America  have  ever  tasted 
one  like  it.  A  low  round  table  was  put  before 
us;  on  it  were  placed  alternately  dishes  of  rice 
and  milk,  rice  rolled  up  in  grape  haves,  and  plates 
of  honey  ami  home-made  cheese  ;  in  the  centre  a 
1'latter  with  a  chicken  stuffed  with  rice,  pine- 
seed,  and  spices,  and  around  it  dishes  of  "  lebin." 
or  sour  milk,  dates,  and  dried  figs,  besides  Arab 
bread  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  It  was  really  dis- 
couraging to  sit  down  to  such  a  meal  How- 
ex  >-r,  we  managed  to  dispose  of  about  one-fifth 
ot  what  was  on  the  table.  When  we  could  eat 
LIO  more  they  tried  to  make  us  eat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  we  went  on  to 
Mukhtara.  where  we  had  left  some  of  our  things 
i. m  arriving  i  In  re  we  collected  our  property  and 
bade  good-by  to  the  teacher  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  so  kind  in  entertaining  us.  and  rode  on 
to  Deir  el  Kumer.  We  made  pretty  good  time 
and  reached  thereabout  1  o'clock.  We  were  very 
gin.l  to  see  grandma  again.  We  spent  the  after- 
noon calling  on  some  natives 

The  next  day.  which  was  Sunday,  we  went  to 
church,  and  read  Sunday  books  in  the  morning, 
and  did  the  same  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  even 
ing  then  was  a  )  raver  meeting  held  in  the  teach- 
er's house,  which  we  attended 

Next  day.  after  an  early  dinner  at  half  pa-t 
eleven,  we  started  on  the  homeward  iourney.  It 
was  with  half-glad,  half-sorrowful  feelings  that 
we  took  our  departure.  We  were  happy  to  see 
the  dear  ones  at  home,  but  we  -were  sorry  we 
could  not  keep  on  travelling,  for  we  bad  enjoyed 
our  seven  days' journey  so  much.  Papa  prom- 
ises to  take  Theodore  and  me  to  Baalbec  before 
long.  If  you  have  been  interested  in  this  jour- 
ney. I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  that  when 
we  go  I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  put 
in  the  Post  office  Box. 

JENNIE  C.  P.  (11  years  old). 

\  little  correspondent  who  has  taken  so  inter- 
esting a  journey  as  this,  and  who  has  learned  to 
describe  it  so  well,  is  very  welcome  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  Should  you  go  to  Baalbec,  Jennie, 
we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  about  the  trip.  Edith 
and  Theodore  will  see  their  letters  in  the  next 
number. 


MonciN  P.BK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  I  made  a  puppet-show.  I  took  the 
frame  oi  an  old  box.  nailed  a  piece  of  sheet  on  it. 
and  there  was  my  puppet  frame.  Then  I  made 
some  paper  puppets,  and  had  a  renl  nice  puppet- 
show  1  piled  some  books  under  it,  and  set  it  up 
in  front  of  the  lamp.  I  had  ( inderella  and  Blue- 
beard Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  would  like  to 
do  this.  "  H.uiKYj.  S. 

I  fear  my  little  boy's  explanation  is  not  very 
clear,  but  his  puppets  were  a  great  success.  He 
drew  the  figures  on  paper,  and  cut  them  out, 
folding  up  the  bottom  so  that  they  would  stand 
between  the  lamp  and  frame,  and  the  shadows 
were  fine,  especially  Cinderella's  coach. 

HARRY'S  MAMMA. 

This  little  letter  has  been  waiting  a  long  time. 
The  other  day.  on  opening  a  drawer,  I  heard  a 
mournful  rustling,  and  there  it  was,  looking  up 
reproachfully  in  my  face.  I  hope  some  of  the  lit- 
tle felh  >ws  will  make  a  puppet-show  like  Harry's. 


The  three  following  are  Indian-summer  letters, 
and  all  come  from  Batavia.  Illinois: 

HEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  wrote  a  letter  to  a  lady  with  whom  I  am 
nof  acquainted.  I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
and  have  a  very  cheerful  time  gathering  apples. 
Nearly  all  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
trees.  Chestnuts  do  not  grow  here.  The  sumac 
leaves  are  very  nearly  gone.  3Iy  mother  is  very 
glad  when  there  is  sunshine  so  late  in  the  an- 
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tinnn,  because  she  washes  for  two  families  and 
many  gentlemen.  Ivy  does  not  grow  in  our  yard 
1  am  not  willing  to  be  reckless.  I  have  no  pets 
to  tell  you  about,  but  I  hud  an  old  eat.  and  I  had 
to  shoot  him.  because  he  took  some  little  chick- 
ens. I  have  a  very  cunning  little  brother;  his 
name  is  .Simon.  1  go  to  school.  ;LUI|  have  very 
much  t'un.  My  teacher  is  very  kind  to  me.  My 
father  is  dead,  and  I  have  to  help  my  mother  all 
I  can.  TllEoDoni;  F. 

If  you  help  your  mother,  and  do  everything  she 
asks  you  to  do,  you  prove  yourself  a  manly  boy. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the 
country,  three-quarters  of  amile from  school, and 

walk  there  every  morning.  The  teacher  is  very 
cheerful  when  the  scholars  behave  themselves. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sumac  in  the  woods  by 
our  bouse,  and  the  leaves  are  all  dropping  otf. 
Sometimes  I  am  very  reckless  in  my  spelling  les- 
sons. Chestnuts  do  not  grow  here,  but  if  they 
did  I  would  be  willing  to  go  and  get  some,  for  I 
love  them  very  much.  Apples,  walnuts,  hickory- 
nuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  butternuts  grow  here  in- 
stead. The  ivy  is  very  pretty  now,  but  tin-  leaves 
are  falling  off.  NINA  M.  C. 

The  leaves  are  falling  fast,  and  the  apples  are 
all  gathered.  When  in  New  York,  a  tCw  years 
ago.  1  gathered  some  chestnuts;  they  do  not  grow 
her--,  hut  we  have  hickory-nuts,  hazel-nuts,  wal- 
nuts, and  butternuts.  While  gathering  nuts  in 
the  woods  one  day  I  found  some  sumac  and  poi- 
son-ivy. Mother  don't  like  me  to  touch  strange 
vines,  but  I  am  sometimes  reckless,  and  do  not 
cheerfully  obey  her.  I  like  to  play  in  the  sun- 
shine when  mother  is  willing.  1  am  get  ting  sleepy, 
so  must  be  dropping  my  pen.  Good-by. 

CLIFFORD  G. 

Three  others,  from  John  < '..  Katie  W  ,  and  Amy 
\V.,  are  equally  as  successful  as  these  in  combin- 
ing the  assigned  words,  and  I  am  very  sorry  I 
can  not  also  make  room  for  them. 


HOUMA. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  think  Mrs.  Lucy 
C.  Lillie's  stories  are  very  nice.  We  have  a  large 
bayou  here,  and  have  steamboats  running  in  it. 
\Ve  have  nue  times  fishing  here  in  summer.  The 
plantations  are  busy  making  sugar.  My  father 
keeps  a  large  dry-goods  store.  I  go  to  school, 
ami  in  the  evening  when  I  come  home  I  help  my 
father  sell  in  the  store.  I  have  one  sister  and 
two  brothers.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  have  no  pets  to  tell  you  about, 
like  many  of  the  boys  and  girls.  JOSEPH  i !. 


I  have  been  in  the  country  this  summer,  be- 
cause I  was  very  sick,  but  now  I  am  round  and 
rosy.  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much,  climbing  trees 
and  fences,  and  looking  for  eggs  in  the  hay.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  mamma  died 
five  months  ago,  and  1  have  no  sister  or  brother, 
and  live  with  my  papa  in  the  city,  and  we  keep  a 
servant.  I  have  six  little  friends,  who  go  to 
school  with  me.  but  I  think  I  like  one  the  best — 
that  is  Gussie  W.  We  have  made  a  plan  for  every 
little  girl  to  give  twenty-five  cents  for  a  present 
for  our  teacher,  which  will  make  $1  50.  Do  you 
think  that  will  be  enough?  I  am  twelve  years 
old  ;  my  name  is  ANNA  S. 

I  am  always  very  sorry  for  little  girls  whose 
mothers  God  has  taken,  for  I  know  they  are  oft- 
en lonely.  I  think  $1  50  will  be  enough  to  buy  a 
very  pretty  present  for  your  teacher.  For  tliat 
sum  you  may  purchase  a  beautiful  book,  a  useful 
little  shopping  bag,  a  dainty  fan.  a  handsome  ink- 
stand, or  a  really  lovely  cup  and  saucer.  What- 
ever you  give  her  she  will  be  sure  to  prize  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  givers. 


Ti:ov,  New  YOI-.K. 

I  am  seven  years  old,  and  am  dictating  this  for 
mamma,  who  writes  for  me.  I  used  to  live  in 
Auburn,  and  have  been  in  the  prison,  and  heard 
all  tiie  convicts  sing.  It  made  a  noise  like  a  steam- 
engine  when  they  marched  out  of  the  chapel. 
They  put  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders 
and  swing  from  side  to  side  as  they  walk. 

Mamma  and  I  often  went  to  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum. There  was  a  bad  old  man  in  one  of  the 
worst  wards  there,  and  as  I  was  hopping  along. 
holding  Dr.  Macdouald's  hand,  lie  asked  the  doc- 
tor if  he  might  lay  ids  hand  on  my  head.  Ms- 
hair  is  yellow,  and  curls,  and  mamma  thought, 
maybe,  as  the  sun  struck  it,  it  made  the  old  man 
think  of  something  long  ago  when  he  wasn't 
crazy  and  bad.  All  the  patients  were  very  neat, 
and  their  rooms  were  almost  pretty. 

We  gu  to  the  Holy  Cross  to  church.  The  girls 
of  the  parish  school  sing  very  sweetly.  The\ 
march  in  and  take  their  places  with  the  choir. 
They  wear  red  capes,  and  hats  trimmed  with  red 

Almost  all  the  collars  and  cuffs  that  are  worn 
are  made  in  big  buildings  here  in  Troy.  In  Co- 
hoes,  a  little  distance  from  here,  is  the  largest 
cotton-mill  in  the  world.  At  noon,  when  the 
girls  go  home  from  the  mill,  the  street  is  so  crowd- 
ed that  one  can  hardly  get  through.  They  go 
on  one  side,  and  come  on  the  other. 

-My  papa  has  iron-works  in  Canada.    We  are 


going  there  pretty  soon,  and  if  this  letter  i 
enough  to  print,  I  will  write  about  what  I  sei   in 
my  new  h,,me.     ]  havt!  ;l  sw,.,.t  jitt!. 
years  old;  her  name  is  Marian.    I  ton;.  ; 
that  the  stories  in  HA  UPEK      Sfoi   IG  PEOPLE  are 
everso  nice.    Mrs.  Lillie's  are  lo\i  i\ 

'  AI:O  s.  i;. 

Thank  you.  dear.  for  this  pleasant  letter.  Nov.- 
that  we  have  enjoyed  it  we  will  listen  to  Robbie, 
who  has  a  queer  Hi  tie  jut  to  tell  us  about. 

c:i:>M.   lUiMos.  Mi.  n 

I  am  a  little  hoy  live- years  old.  and  I  have  taken 
HAKIM  if-  Yorv;  PEOPLE  almost  one  year  1  want 
to  write  a  letter  .-, I,,, ut  my  pels  [have  two  ca- 
naries, a  dear  little  kitty  named  Topsy.  and 
ot  all.  a  baby  flying-squirrel.  And  he  came  to  me 
in  such  a  queer  way  :  one  night  my  mamma  heard 
•t  scratching  in  the  long  water-pipe  that 
ea  i  Ties  the  rain- water  down  into  the  ei.-lern,  but 
nobody  thought  to  l,,,,k  and  see  what  made,  the 
noise,  one  day.  when  I  wen!  to  scrape  0111  the 
dry  leaves  I'n.m  the  strainer  in  the  pipe.  I  found 
two  dear  little  flying-squirrels,  both  dead.  After 
that,  earl  J  one  morn  ing.  when  my  mamma  heard 
a  !)•  use  in  the  water-pipes,  she  called  my  papa  to 
go  and  see  what  was  in  there,  and.  sure  cnniigh. 
am  ii  her  poor  little  fellow,  in  jumping  from  limb 
to  limb  on  the  greal  trei  3  thai  i"  n<i  over  the  roof 
of  my  house,  had  t  alien  down  into  the  pipe,  and 
would  have  gone  quite  into  the  cistern  but  for 
the  strainer.  He  had  beaten  himself  almost  to 
death  trying  to  climb  up  the  long  spout,  and  he 
was  wet  and  shivering  with  cold.  We  put  him 
in  warm  flannel  before  the  grate  tire,  and  for  a 
long  time  we  thought  he  would  die:  but  when 
Ins  i  ur  was  dry  my  mamma  gave  him  some  wai 'in 
milk,  and  pretty  soon  he  opened  his  great  dark 
eyes  and  began  lo  run  about. 

In  a  little  while  he  could  take  a  hickory-nut, 
and  holdingit  in  his  little  wee  paws,  just  as  though 
"•ere  tiny  hands,  and  curling  his  fluffy  tail 
over  his  back,  sitting  up  on  the  carpet  in  such  a. 
cunning  little  bunch,  nibbled  away  at  the  nut  nr- 
til  it  was  all  gone.  Now  he  sleeps  all  day  in  a 
little  box  til  led  wit  h  cotton,  and  when  night  comes, 
and  boys  and  girls  go  to  bed,  he  wakes  up  and 
frisks  about  his  large  cage  quite  happily,  or  car- 
ries acorns  from  one  corner  to  another,  or  into 
his  box,  where  he  can  nibble  in  secret  and  at  his 
leisure.  His  wings  are  not  like  bird  wings,  and 
do  not  carry  him  on  the  air,  only  help  him  to  take 
long  leaps  from  branch  to  branch. 

My  mamma  says  my  letter  is  too  long.  She 
writes  for  me.  ROBBIE  II.  B. 


.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  little  brothers  of  five  and  sevi  n 
years.  We  can  not  write,  so  our  sister  Mandie 
is  writing  this  letter  for  us.  Our  papa  has  bought 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us  for  two  years,  and  we  have 
learned  to  love  it  dearly.  We  have  ;.  kind  Aunt 
Lizzie,  who  reads  the  stories  to  us.  and  some  times 
we  shout  with  glee  When  dear  papa  bring-  our 
paper  we  are  always  standing  in  the  door  wait- 
ing eagerly  for  him.  The  one  who  has  been  the 
best  little  boy  all  day  has  it  to  look  at  tirst ;  but 
we  have  been  taught  by  such  a  kind,  good  marn- 
nia  that  we  Know  the  meaning  of  tin1  word  •'  gen- 
erosity.''and  always  share  our  precious  paper. 
We  wonder  how  many  other  little  boys  and  girls 
have  learned  this  pretty  word.  We  have  a  little 
dog  for  a  pet,  and  we  call  him  the  Groom,  be 
cause  he  ,vill  sit  up  on  his  hind-legs  in  such  a 
cunning  fashion.  We  had  a  sweet  canary  named 
Jack  ;  but  the  maid  forgot  to  feed  him  while  we 
were  at  Scarborough  ]a-i  summer,  so  he  died. 
We  did  not  scold  Ann,  for  she  means  well,  and 
accidents  will  happen. 

We  wish  yon  would  tell  us  how  to  amuse  our- 
selves on  rainy  days  when  poor  mamma  has  a 
headache,  and  Maudie  is  with  her  governess. 
We  wish  to  be  quiet,  for  fear  of  disturbing  mam- 
ma, ami  are  often  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 

And  now  good-by.  dear  Postmistress.  With  a 
double  handful  of  love;  we  remain, 

PAP.KIE  P.  and  JOEV  J.  R. 

Why  do  you  not  color  pictures  with  your  pret- 
ty paints  on  rainy  days?  Of  course  you  have  a 
box  of  paints.  Or  you  might  paste  pictures  in  a 
scrap-book. 


We  are  little  girls,  but  we  have  been  taking 
Yot'N'o  PEOPLE  nearly  a  year.  Our  mamma  reads 
it  to  us  every  week,  'i  think  "Raising the 'Pearl' " 
was  a  pretty  story,  and  Carrie  says  she  thinks  so 
too.  We  live  in  a  pretty  little  place  with  a  large 
grassy  yard.  Duke— that's  our  setter  dog— plays 
,,  mi  us  nearly  all  the  time.  Jeannie  is  the  old- 


spent  part  of  the  summer  on  LUC.  sea-coast  ai  ve.- 
darwood,  grandpa's  summer  residence  u  • 
iih  re  during  the  August  storm.  A  great  many 
boats  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  Uncle's 
yacht,  the  Taffy,  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
his  hunting  and  fishing  boats  were  washed  up  in 
the  yard  by  the  angry  waves.  The  gangway  and 
bath-house  were  washed  away,  and  the  fences 
were  carried  off.  Mamma  says  the  storm  was 
grand  and  magnificent,  but  we  didn't  think  so, 
because  we  were  frightened. 


He  travels  no\v  for  a  tobacco  house,  and  \vi 
wain  him  to  sec  our  letter  the  next  time  ht 
comes  home.  Your  little  n 

JEANNIE  and  CARHIZ. 


W.  C.  C. :  Jumbo  is  a 'good  name  for  a  big  dog 
I  can  not  give  you  the  address  you  ask  for.— Al- 
lie  D. :  I  hope  when  you  get  your  bicycl- 
will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  you  did  your  friend's 
gentle  gray  pony.— Kdith  G. :  I  was  glad  to 
from  you.  but  there  are  so  many  letters  that  yours 
could  not  crowd  in  this  time.— Katie  W. :  I  hope 
you  are  not  really  reckless  in  caring  for  the  baby. 
— (iiles  Y. :  Bantams  are  very  cunning  pets.— llitr 
Sister:  A  very  good  plan  that  of  having  a  family 
bank  in  the  dining-room,  into  which  everybody 
may  drop  pennies  for  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  or  some 
other  good  purpose.— Jlnliel  B. :  What  is  your 
pretty  canary's  name,  and  is  he  a  sweet  sii 
I  like  to  recc've  your  letters,  dear,even  though  I 
can  not  tind  a  niche  for  them. — E.  M.  L. :  I  am 
plea- ed  that  you  like  the  stories.— Herbert  W.  B. : 
i  have  a  tortoise.— Helen  M. :  That  was  a 
silly  child  of  whom  you  wrote.  When  people  are 
sent  on  errands  they  should  think  of  what  they 
are  doing.— Ada  II.  It. :  Roller  skates  are  a  wee 
bit  dangerous.  I  think.— Nellie  and  Charlie  R. :  A 
thousand  thanks  for  your  lovely  gift  of  chrysan- 
themums. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

THREE   ENIGMAS. 

1.  My  first  is  in  wet,  hut  not  in  dry. 
My  second  is  in  run.  but  not  in  fly. 
My  third  is  in  eat,  but  not  in  drink. 
My  fourth  is  in  green,  and  also  in  pink. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  little  bird 

That  often  in  spring  you've  seen  and  heard. 

J.  R.  H. 

2.  My  first  in  hail,  but  not  in  snow. 

My  second  in  hop.  but  not  in  dance. 
M  \  i  hird  is  in  climb,  but  not  in  go. 

My  fourth  is  in  gallop,  but  not  in  prance. 
My  fifth  is  in  young,  but  not  in  old. 
My  whole  is  a  plant  that  fears  not  cold. 

LITTLE  FIDGET. 

3.  My  first  is  in  Prudence,  but  not.  in  Sue. 
My  second  in  Lulu,  but  not  in  Rue. 
My  third  in  Ursula,  but  not  in  Kate. 
My  fourth  is  in  Molly,  but  not  in  Sate. 
-My  fifth  is  in  Carrie,  but  not  in  Ray. 

My  sixth  is  in  Ada,  but  not  in  Nell. 
My  seventh  is  in  Katliie.  but  not  in  May. 

My  eighth  is  in  Ethel,  as  all  may  tell. 
My  whole  is  something  good  and  sweet, 
Which  children  always  think  a  treat. 

MINNIE  B. 


SIS  EAST  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter,    a.  A  couch.    3.  A  fruit.    4.  An 
animal.    5.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter,    e.  Part  of  the  head.    3.  Defied. 
4.  A  kind  of  goods.    5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.   3.  What  all  want. 
4.  A  precious  stone.    5.  A  letter. 

4. — l.Aletter.  2.  A  boy's  nickname.  3.  Isfound 
in  books.    4.  Human  beings.    5.  A  letter. 

5. — 1.  A  letter.    2.  Is  worn  on  the  head.    3.  Are 
sometimes  useful.    4.  Is  a  prize.    5.  Is  a  letter. 

11      1.  A  letter.    3.  Part  of  a  plant.    3.  A  bird. 
4.  To  turn  over.    5.  A  letter. 

GEOKGIE  WAKDELL  nnd 

WILLIAM  NtDDEP.llANN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PCZZLES  IN  No.  303. 


U 

I    N  N 

U  N  C  A   S 

X  A  N 

S 


R 

DON 

ROVER 

NET 

R 


No.  3. 
No.  3. 


Swamp-fox. 

A  aro  N 
S  ag  E 
A  rro  W 

<;  ayl  Y 

R  ati  O 

A  ste  R 

Y  ol  K 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


rorrcet  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
fnnnGeorgie  Wardell,  William  Neddermann,  Ed 
win  T.  Pollock.  Eddie  R.  Couch,  Frankie  Couch, 
Robin  Dyke,  Raldie.  Gazetta.  Bessie  F.  Maynard, 
Page  Colby,  Katie  K.,  Arnold  D..  F.  C.  B..  Anna 
Granger,  Little  Fidget,  Emily  John,  and  Francis 
Johnson. 

[For  Exchange^  fee  2cl  and  3d  payee  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  V. 


BO-PEEP  AND  LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

T  ITTLE  Bo-peep  a  watch  did  keep 
J-^  O'er  her  sheep  while  the  reapers  were  reaping; 
"When  she  heard  a  horn  sounding  over  the  corn, 
Boy  Blue  round  the  beech-tree  was  peeping. 


A  CURIOUS  TRICK. 

GET  a  piece  of  string  about  six  or  seven  feet  long.  Tie  the 
ends  together.  Take  off  your  coat  and  place  the  string 
over  your  arm,  and  your  hand  iu  the  pocket  of  your  waistcoat. 
Then  propose  to  remove  the  string  without  taking  your  hand 
from  your  pocket,  and  without  passing  the  string  over  your 
band. 

To  remove  the  string :  pass  a  loop  under  the  part  of  the 
waistcoat  which  is  over  your  right  shoulder.  Then  pull  up  the 
slack,  open  out  the  loop,  and  put  your  head  through  it,  beiug 
careful  not  to  twist  the  string.  Next  pass  the  loop  under  the 
waistcoat  above  the  left  shoulder,  and  put  your  left  arm  up 
through  the  loop. 

The  string  is  now  released,  and  can  be  drawn  down  the  body, 
•when  it  will  fall  off  at  your  feet. 

An  assistant  may  be  employed  to  pass  the  string  as  directed, 
but  the  trick  is  more  effective  if  done  single-handed.  Iu  this 
«ase,  put  your  left  baud  through  the  right  armhole  of  the  waist- 
coat, take  hold  of  the  string,  pull  up  the  slack,  aud  pass  the  loop 
•over  your  head.  When  doing  this  be  careful  to  put  the  string 
which  was  at  first  iu  front  of  your  fore-arm  behind  your  head. 
Then  let  go  of  the  striug,  and  put  your  left  hand,  from  left  to 
right,  through  the  left  armhole  of  the  waistcoat.  Catch  hold 
•of  the  striug  again,  pull  it  through  the  armhole,  aud  pass  your 
left  baud  upward  through  the  loop. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

T^RENCH  and  English,  three  and  three; 
J-     Merrily  we'll  strive  to  see 
Which  side  will  the  stronger  be. 


Johnny,  Susan,  little  Bell, 

Pull  against  Tom,  Bob,  and  Nell ; 

Merrily  they  pull,  and  well. 

Now  the  English  are  over  the  bound ; 
Now  the  French  are  down  on  the  ground: 
Which  are  the  stronger  they  have  not  found. 


PINK  and  yellow,  red  and  blue; 
Pop  them  on,  that  we  may  see 
Which  the  prettiest  will  be. 


'  SEE    WHAT    WE    FOUND    IN    OUR    MOTTO    PAPERS  1 


"MAMMA,   I    CAN'T    FIND    MY    OTHER    STOCKING." 


HARPERS 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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A  COOL-HEADED  ROY. 
JEjK   Slot  11    of    a    CftanhsQfb  inQ«Daii. 

BY    MRS.    KATE    VPSON    CLARK. 

"  ~VTOU  can't  go  to  school  to-day,  Edward,"  said  old 
X  Mrs.  St.  John  to  her  grandson.  She  was  placing 
the  scanty  breakfast  on  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
face  was  very  sad.  "Grandpa's  feeling  worse  than  ever 
this  morning,  and  you'll  have  to  tend  switch  for  him 
again  to-day.  It  won't  make  quite  so  much  difference  as 
it  would  if  't  wasn't  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  There's 
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going  to  be  a  little  vacation  anyway,  and  a  day  more  or 
less  doesn't  make  much  difference." 

"No,"  replied  the  boy — a  large,  strong-limbed  fellow  of 
fourteen — "  'twon't  make  much  difference.  I've  been 
thinking-,  anyway,  that  I  wouldn't  go  to  school  much 
longer.  I  oughtn't  to.  Grandpa's  getting  feebler  all  the 
while.  Let  me  see — how  many  days  have  I  been  out  of 
school  tending  switch  for  him  this  fall  ?" 

"Well,  there  \vas  one — or  was  it  two? — that  Sam  Pen- 
tecost did  it.  That  was  before  they  thought  you  was  big 
enough.  It  didn't  take  long,  after  the  manager  saw  you, 
to  decide  that  you  could  tend  switch  just  as  well  as  your 
grandpa,  did  it  ?"  The  old  lady  looked  at  her  grandson 
with  fond  pride. 

"No,"  he  rejoined,  modestly.  ''I'll  keep  an  eye  on 
you,'  said  the  manager,  'but  I  reckon  you'll  do.  Every 
day  your  grandfather  isn't  able  to  work  you  may  take  his 
place  till  you  hear  from  me  to  the  contrary.'  That  was 
pretty  good,  wasn't  it,  grandma  ?'' 

It  had,  indeed,  been  a  very  great  joy  to  the  St.  Johns 
that  the  boy  had  been  deemed  capable  of  tilling  his  grand- 
father's place  sometimes.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
railroad  that  when  any  switchman  was  ill  he  should  pro- 
vide and  pay  for  a  substitute  to  do  his  work.  This  had 
borne  very  hard  upon  the  St.  Johns,  who  had  nothing  to 
live  upon  excepting  the  old  man's  wages.  Edward  was  a 
very  bright  and  ambitious  lad,  and  his  dead  father  and 
mother  had  begged,  almost  with  their  last  breaths,  that 
as  good  an  education  should  be  given  him  as  possible; 
but  they  had  left  no  property  behind  them,  and  misfor- 
tunes had  fallen  thickly  upon  old  Mr.  St.  John  and  his 
little  family.  Edward  had  been  impatient  for  a  long  time 
to  go  to  work,  but  the  old  man  had  answered:  "I  know 
Mr.  Belding  would  give  you  a  good  place  in  his  store, 
Teddy;  but  I  guess  I  can  'stick  it  out'  a  year  longer.  I 
want  to  give  you  just  as  much  schooling  as  I  can  for  your 
father's  sake.  We  can  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear  for 
another  year,  I'm  sure,  and  send  you  to  school  too." 

But  the  old  man  had  not  counted  on  the  "chills  and 
fever,"  which  had  been  troubling  him  for  several  months, 
and.  as  his  wife  said,  he  was  now  feeling  worse  than  ever. 
She  and  Edward,  upon  making  the  calculation  which  the 
boy  had  proposed,  found  that  he  had  lost  ten  whole  days 
from  school  during  the  short  fall  term  just  ending,  and 
had  spent  every  holiday  in  helping  his  grandfather. 

'.'You  see,  grandma,"  Edward  went  on,  between  rapid 
mouthfuls,  for  it  was  nearly  time  for  him  to  be  at  his  post, 
and  lie  couldn't  waste  the  minutes  over  his  breakfast — 
"you  see,  if  I  went  into  Mr.  Belding's  store  there  would 
be  something  coming  in  every  week,  and  pretty  soon  more 
pay  if  I  did  well.  If  I'd  been  there  all  the  fall,  we  shouldn't 
be  having  such  a  dreary  Thanksgiving-day  as  to-morrow 
is  going  to  be.  Thanksgiving!"  groaned  the  boy,  bitterly: 
"grandpa  sick,  and  no  turkey  nor  anything,  but  bread  and 
ham  and  mush:  I'm  not  thankful  a  bit." 

"Edward,  how  can  you!"  cried  his  pious  grandmother, 
astonished  at  this  outburst  from  her  usually  quiet,  gen- 
tle boy.  "Don't  speak  so  loud,  or  grand pa'll  hear  you, 
and  it  '11  make  him  feel  bad.  We're  all  alive,  and  we  are 
not  nearly  so  needy  as  some,  and  the  Lord  will  provide. 
'Tisn't  going  to  be  such  a  Thanksgiving  as  we  used  to  have, 
nor  such  a  one  as  I  hope  we'll  have  another  year,  but 
we've  enough  to  be  thankful  for,  dear  knows.  Cheer  up, 
Edward!  you're  grandma's  light  and  joy,  you  know;  you 
mustn't  get  blue."  But  in  spite  of  her  struggle  to  be  brave 
the  old  lady  had  to  brush  a  tear  away  as  she  bade  the  boy 
good-by.  and  watched  him  make  his  way  across  the  stubble 
fields,  on  which  as  yet  no  snows  had  fallen,  toward  the 
Linville  station,  where  he  was  to  work,  and  which  lay  near- 
ly a  mile  away. 

The  switch  was  set  just  right  for  the  first  train,  and  he 
walked  past  it  up  to  the  telegraph  operator's  room  to  see 
if  there  was  any  news  or  if  there  were  any  special  in- 


structions to  receive.  No;  everything  was  all  right,  and 
through  the  morning  the  freight  trains,  expresses,  and 
"accommodations''  dashed  by  in  their  usual  succession. 

About  two  o'clock,  however,  things  began  to  get  mixed 
up.  An  express  was  late,  so  that  another  one  had  to  be 
telegraphed  to  wait  for  it  at  Sherbnrue,  the  next  town  to 
Linville  on  the  east;  while  at  Still  water,  the  next  town 
to  the  west,  two  freight  trains  were  blocked  up,  waiting 
for  a  clear  roadway.  At  last  a  freight  engine  ran  off  tin- 
track  just  beyond  Sherburne,  and  after  that  everything 
went  helter-skelter.  Edward  felt  excited,  and  tended  his 
switch  with  greater  care  than  ever. 

At  four  o'clock  the  down  express  from  Sherburne  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  station,  several  minutes  behind 
time,  but  with  warning  signals  out,  which  the  engineer 
thought  would  be  enough  to  protect  his  train  from  an  up 
express  which  was  just  then  due,  and  the  rumble  of  which, 
not  so  very  far  away,  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  the 
station.  All  would  have  been  well  if  only  the  engineer 
of  the  Still  water  train  had  been  on  the  alert;  but  he, 
knowing  that  he  had  the  right  of  way,  had  not  been  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  the  road  in  front.  He  was,  there- 
fore, so  frightened  when  he  saw  the  Sherburne  train  block- 
ing the  path  that  he  reversed  his  engine  and  applied  the 
air-brakes  so  suddenly  that  lie  broke  the  connections  of 
the  latter,  and  the  heavy  train  went  rushing  on,  in  spite 
of  the  reversed  engine  wheels,  with  tremendous  force,  to 
meet,  apparently,  an  awful  doom. 

Edward  St.  John  was  one  of  perhaps  a  half-dozen  at 
tin-  station  who  recognized  the  condition  of  things,  and 
he  sprang  toward  his  switch,  thinking  that  lie  might  pos- 
sibly avert  the  terrible  calamity  by  turning  the  approach- 
ing train  on  to  the  siding.  But  his  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  when  he  saw  that  the  engine  of  the  standing  train 
was  a  half-length  over  the  switch. 

"Back !  back !  back  !"  he  cried,  grasping  the  switch  with 
one  hand,  and  waving  wildly  with  the  other.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  back!" 

There  was  a  little  puff  of  steam  as  the  engineer  grasped 
the  boy's  meaning,  and  the  great  engine  began  to  move 
slowly  backward.  But  the  coming  train  was  almost  there. 
A  dozen  men  rushed  forward  to  pull  the  boy  away. 

"Get  off!  get  off!"  they  cried.      "  You'll'  be  killed !" 

But  he  did  not  move,  and  there  was  no  time  to  speak. 
One  thought,  though,  flashed  through  his  almost  distracted 
mind,  as  he  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  engine  against  his 
cheek.  "It's  either  I  or  a  hundred  others — perhaps  both. 
But  it  had  better  be  I  than  a  hundred !" 

Oh,  so  slowly  the  engine  moved  off  the  switch!  The 
boy  could  have  touched  both  engines  when  at  last  it  was 
free.  Then,  like  a  lightning  stroke,  he  made  one  mighty 
effort.  The  front  wheels  of  the  on-coming  engine  just 
caught  the  switch,  and  the  whole  great  train  went  crash- 
ing safely  past  the  horrible  danger,  on  to  the  side  track. 

Then  everything  turned  black  before  the  eyes  of  the 
brave  boy,  who  had  so  nearly  given  up  his  life  for  "a 
hundred  others."  and  he  fell,  a  little  unconscious  heap, 
with  his  head  resting  on  the  iron  bar  which,  in  obedience 
to  his  frantic  grasp,  had  moved  those  stubborn  rails,  and 
sent  the  on-coming  train  forward  into  safety. 

A  score  of  men  rushed  forward  to  lift  him  up  and  bear 
him  into  the  station,  where  all  was  in  a  state  of  the  wild- 
est confusion,  and  into  which  men  came  pouring  from  the 
newly  arrived  train,  crying,  "What  was  it? — what's  the 
matter?" 

"Matter!"  sang  out  a  sturdy  brakemaii,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  thing,  and  whose  voice  broke  a  dozen  times  as 
he  made  his  brief  reply. 

"Nothin',  only  that  this  yer  boy's  saved  a  lot  o'  you 
fellows  from  beiii'  jammed  ter  pieces." 

"How  ?  What  'd  he  do  .'  What's  his  name ?  Tell  us 
about  it." 

A  universal  shudder  ran  through  the  listening  throng 
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as  the  tale  was  told.  They  surged  around  the  only  just 
reviving  boy,  every  one  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
young  hero.  Then,  as  there  began  to  be  talk  of  the  train's 
moving  on,  and  no  step  had  been  taken  to  reward  him  for 
his  bravery,  some  one  proposed  that  a  subscription  paper 
should  be  sent  around.  It  was  done,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dollars  had  been  made 
up  and  handed  to  the  bewildered  buy. 

It  was  scarcely  fifteen  minutes  after  that  horrible  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  when  it  had  seemed  as  though  eternity 
and  time  were  brought  face  to  face,  before  the  trains  had 
both  moved  on,  and  the  usual  dullness  and  silence  fell 
over  the  Linville  station. 

Then  Edward  got  up,  looking'  very  pale  and  weak. 

"Mr.  Barton,"  he  said,  to  the  station-agent,  "can  you 
get  somebody  else  to  tend  switch  the  rest  of  the  day? 
There  didn't  anything  hit  me.  but  I  feel  awfully  queer. 
I'll  be  around  or  send  somebody  to-morrow." 

"Go  home,  my  boy,"  said  the  station-agent.  "  You've 
earned  a  rest  if  anybody  has.  Glad  they  paid  you  so  well. 
They'd  oughter.  Lots  o'  passengers — beiii'  Thanksgivin'- 
time,  luckily  for  you — but  all  the  same,  it  would  'a  bri'ii 
bad  if  you  hadn't  'a  tended  to  that  switch."  And  the  sta- 
tion-agent shook  the  boy's  hand  as  he  passed  slowly  through 
the  door  and  out  upon  the  platform. 

There  were  two  burly  fellows  standing  there,  apparent- 
ly waiting  for  him.      He  knew  them.      They  were  track 
men,  and  rough  but  kindly  fellows. 

"  We  seen  ye,  b'y — we  seen  ye,"  said  one  of  them,  "  an' 
we  hain't  no  fault  to  find  with  the  what  you  done,  an' 
now — ketch  011  there,  Jake! — we're  a-goiii' to  see  ye  safe 
home.  You  ain't  strong  enough  to  git  over  them  stub- 
bly fields  to-day."'  And  before  the  astonished  boy  could 
tell  what  they  were  doing  the  men  had  joined  hands, 
hoisted  him  in  air,  and  were  carrying  him  bodily  through 
the  cheering  crowd  toward  his  grandfather's  cottage,  at- 
tended by  a  large  party  of  small  boys.  One  of  these,  am- 
bitious to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  news,  rushed  ahead,  and 
delivered  the  following  account  of  the  affair  into  the  aston- 
ished ears  of  the  aged  couple  there. 

"You  see.  it's  Ed"  (puff,  puff).  "He  seen  'em  eomin', 
Ed  did"  (puff,  puff),  " 'n'  he  shoved  'er  to,  'n1  my"  (puff, 
puff  l,  "how  they  hollered !  'n'  they  give  him  lots  'n'  lots  o' 
money"  (puff,  puff),  "  V  Ed  he  just  fainted  dead  away— 
Fortunately  just  here  a  more  competent  person  took  up 
the  tale,  or  the  poor  old  folks  would  have  gone  crazy.  Ere 
long  the  boys  ran  home,  dispersed  by  the  judicious  advice 
of  the  men,  and  the  little  family  was  left  to  itself. 

What  a  proud  and  happy  day  it  was  for  them  all ! 

"And  now,"  said  Edward,  when  he  had  begun  to  feel 
more  like  himself,  "  I'm  going  to  get  up,  and  go  down  to 
the  village  and  buy  a  turkey  and  some  'fixings,'  and 
we'll  have  a  dinner  to-morrow  'as  is  a  dinner,'"  and  he 
smiled  a  happy  smile  into  the  proud  old  faces  looking 
down  into  his. 

"Well!  well!"  his  grandmother  was  saying,  not  stop- 
ping to  discuss  his  plan  at  once,  "I  guess  the  manager's 
glad  enough  you  was  in  grandpa's  place.  YTou  wouldn't 
ever  have  thought  of  doing  that,  would  you,  grandpa  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  grandpa,  modestly.  "  I'm  too  old  to  fly 
round  spry  as  Ted  here." 

"And  as  for  your  going  down  to  get  some  Thauks- 
givin'  fixiii's,"  went  on  his  grandmother,  "you  lie  still 
awhile  longer.  To-night  '11  be  soon  enough,  and  you  are 
all  used  up;  I  can  see  that." 

So  Edward  waited,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did.  for  be- 
fore the  sunset  light  had  died  out  of  the  chill  November 
sky  there  was  a  knock  at  the  humble  door  of  the  St. 
Johns,  and  in  walked  the  village  minister  and  Mr.  Bel- 
ding,  the  store-keeper,  and  the  most  important  man  in  the 
town.  Between  them  they  carried  a  large  basket,  which 
proved  to  be  filled  with  almost  everything  that  you  can 
think  of  which  is  suitable  for  a  Thanksgiving  feast. 


"We  have  heard  of  your  brave  act,  my  boy,"  said  the 
minister,  looking  down  admiringly  into  Edward's  flushed 
face.  "  You  must  have  thought  pretty  quick,  and  acted 
almost  before  you  thought." 

"It  all  happened  in  a  jiffy,  sir,"  returned  Edward, 
smiling.  "  I  must  say  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing, 
and  I  can't  hardly  remember  now  just  what  I  did." 

"Well,  we  all  know, "said  Mr.  Belding,  kindly.  "It's 
all  over  the  village,  and  some  of  us  made  up  a  little 
Thanksgiving  basket  for  you,  just  to  show  that  we  kn<>\\ 
pluck  when  we  see  it,  and  like  it  too."  Then,  lowering  his 
voice  a  little,  "  I  know  how  anxious  you  are  for  an  edu- 
cation, Edward,  and  some  of  us  have  decided  to  send  you 
off  to  school  for  l  he  rest  of  the  year  to  the  best  place 
within  reach.  And  then,  Edward,  I  want  you  to  go  in 
with  me  for  good — in  the  store.  You  know  I  haven't 
any  boy  to  come  after  me,  and  I've  always  liked  you. 
Well,  I  won't  say  any  more  now,  for  I  see  you  aren't  any 
of  you  very  strong  to-night;  but  we  wish  you  a  happy 
Thanksgiving,  and  you  can  think  about  what  I've  said." 

Before  the  bewildered  family  could  fairly  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  brilliant  offer  which  Mr.  Belding  had 
made  he  and  the  minister  were  off,  and  they  were  by  them- 
si-lves  once  again.  A  more  genuine  Thanksgiving  was 
never  enjoyed  than  that  which  followed. 

The  programme  that  Mr.  Belding  had  suggested  was 
carried  out  in  later  years,  and  Edward  St.  John  is  now, 
though  still  a  young  man,  one  of  the  most  respected  cit- 
i/.ens  of  Linville.  Whenever  Thanksgiving-day  comes 
around  he  thinks  of  that  awful  moment  when  his  boyish 
hands  moved  the  rod  that  saved  the  lives  upon  two  crowd- 
ed trains,  and  of  the  happiness  which  followed.  Many 
others  think  of  it  too,  and  bless  the  name  of  the  brave  boy 
to  whose  presence  of  mind,  under  God,  they  owe  their  ex- 
istence to-day. 

A   THANKSGIVING  BUNDLE. 

BY  CAROLINE  LE  BOW. 

GRANDMA  is  hunting  the  garret  over. 
What  (In  you  s'pose  she  wants  to  find? 
She  only  laughed  when  I  asked  the  question, 
Said,  "Run  away,  Torn,  and  never  mind." 
She  pulled  out  some  trunks  and  an  old  oak  chest, 

A  spinning- wheel  and  a  queer  old  chair: 
When  I  told  her  I'd  help  her  she  looked  so  funny! 
AVliat  do  you  s'pose  she's  doing  up  there? 

Grandma  had  sent  for  all  the  children 

To  spend  Thanksgiving  with  her  at  home: 
She  was  keeping  a  -eci-et  she  knew  would  please  them, 

And  planned  a  surprise  when  the  time  should  come. 
Aunt  Amy  from  Boston  had  brought  a  bundle, 

She  gave  to  grandma  in  melt  a  way, 
AVhile  she  said  with  a  huigh,  "I've  brought  you  something 

You  wanted  to  have  for  Thanksgiving-day." 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  Tom  told  his  cousins, 

When  grandma  had  carried  it  out  of  sight; 
"It's  one"  of  those  puddings  that  dear  Aunt  Amy 

Knows  we're  so  fond  of — I  bet  I'm  right! 
I'm  glad  she  brought  it:  there's  lots  of  raisins, 

And  grandma  will  give  us  a  great  big  slice; 
But  I  can't  think  what  there  is  up  garret 

For  Thanksgiving-day  that's  very  nice." 

But  when  the  children  were  called  to  dinner, 

AVliat  tin  you  suppose  was  waiting  there? 
At  the  end  "of  the  table  they  saw  what  grandma 

Had  found  up  garret — an  old  high  chair, 
And  the  cunuingest  baby  tied  within  it — 

The  bundle  Aunt  Amy  had  brought  along — 
A  blue-eyed,  dimpling,  darling  cousin, 

Who  gravely  gazed  at  the  noisy  throng. 

"I  see,"  cried  Tom,  as  they  danced,  delighted, 

"What  grandma  was  hunting  for  so  up  there; 
I'd  never  have  guessed  that  we'd  have  at  dinner 

A  baby  tied  in  our  old  high  chair." 
And  such  a  day  as  that  glad  Thanksgiving 

They  never  had  had  in  their  lives  before; 
They  had  pudding  with  raisins,  besides  the  baby, 

And  felt  that  they  never  could  want  for  more. 
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WORK  FOR  NIMBLE  FINGERS. 
A  PE\-\VIPEK.— Fi.;s.  1  TO  3. 

f  !"MIIS  pen-wiper  requires  a  circular  piece  of  card-board 

JL    three  inches  in  diameter,  bound  around  the  edge  with 

black  silk  ribbon.     The  top  is  covered  with  folded  Icaf- 


FIU.  a. 


Flu.  3. 


shaped  points  of  cloth  ornamented  with  long  chain 
stitches  of  silk.  The  outside  row  is  of  black  cloth,  the  in- 
ner rows  of  red,  light  blue,  and  dark  blue.  Fig.  2  shows 
one  of  the  points  spread  out,  and  Fig.  3  shows  it  fold- 
ed and  fastened. 

At  the  centre  of 

the    pen  -  wiper, 

and  covering  the 

stitches    of    the 

inside      row     of 

points,    are    two 

circular  pieces  of 

cloth,    one     red 

and    one    black, 

placed  one  upon 

the     other,    and 

fastened      down 

-with  knot  stitches  of  yellow  silk.  The  bottom  of  the  peu- 
Aviper  is  covered  with  black  cloth  over  a  thin  wadding  in- 
1  Timing. 

A  CROCHET  SCARF.— FIGS.  4  AND  5. 

This  pretty  scarf  is  easily  made  by  any  one  who  knows 
Low  to  crochet. 

It  is  worked  with  white  zephyr  wool  and  a  bone  cro- 
chet needle  in  lengthwise  rows. 
Make  a  chain  of  145  stitches  for 
a  foundation,  fasten  off,  and  be- 
gin at  the  other  end.  Work 
loosely  and  lightly. 

1st  row. — Form  a  loop,  take  a 
loop  through  the  back  of  each 
of  the  first  3  stitches,  and  draw 
the  wool  through  the  4  loops 
now  on  the  needle.  *  Make  a 
chain  stitch,  take  a  loop  through 
the  back  of  the  chain  stitch  just 
made,  take  another  loop  through 
the  same  stitch  through  which 
the  one  before  the  last  was  tak- 
en, and  take  2  loops  through  the 
1  >ack  of  the  next  2  stitches,  mak- 
ing 5  loops  in  all ;  draw  the  wool 
through  these  5  together  (see 
Fig.  5) ;  continue  to  repeat  from 
*  until  you  reach  the  end  of  the 
row,  then  fasten  off. 

2d  row. — Form  a  loop,  take  a 
loop  through  the  first  stitch  in 
the  last  row,  a  loop  through  the 
next  stitch,  and  another  through 


the  following  one,  then  draw  the  wool  through  the  4  loops 
together.  •*  Make  a  chain  stitch,  take  a  loop  through  the 
back  of  it,  then  take  a  loop  through  the  same  stitch  through 
which  the  last  of  the  preceding  3  loops  was  taken,  and  a 
loop  each  through  the  next  2  stitches  (see  Fig.  5),  draw 
the  wool  through  the  5  loops  on  the  needle,  and  continue 
to  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Fourteen  more 
rows  worked  like  the  2d  finish  the  scarf. 

Work  a  row  of  loose  single  crochet  stitches  across  each 
end,  and  into  these  knot  short  strands  of  wool  to  form  the 
fringe. 

THE    LOST    CITY;* 

OR,    THE     BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 
BY    DAVID    KER. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN   AFGHAN   GAME   OF   FORFEITS. 

HAPPILY  for  our  two  friends,  the  old  Afghan's  kind 
intentions  respecting  them  had  to  remain  unfulfilled 
for  the  present.  Such  a  prize  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  every  day,  and  Ahmed  Khan  was  as  careful 
of  his  prisoners  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children 
while  awaiting  the  return  of  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Cabool  to  treat  with  Colonel  Hilton  for  their 
ransom. 

Meanwhile  their  strength  revived  in  the  pure  mountain 
air,  and  their  wounds,  which,  though  severe,  were  not  dan- 
gerous, healed  rapidly.  Within  the  stronghold  they  were 
allowed  to  walk  about  as  they  pleased,  for  the  gateway 
was  always  guarded,  and  the  wall  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
Indeed,  even  if  they  could  have  climbed  it,  they  would 
have  gained  little,  for  on  all  sides  but  one  it  overhung  a 
sheer  precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 

Even  within  these  narrow  limits,  however,  the  boys 
found  plenty  to  amuse  them.  The  very  first  day  their 
dinner  consisted  of  a  dish  quite  new  to  both — a  real  Af- 
ghan "pillau,"  made  of  a  lamb  roasted  whole  with  the 
wool  on,  the  entire  inside  being  taken  out,  and  the  car- 
cass stuffed  with  rice,  plums,  raisins,  and  spices.  On  the 
same  evening  Tom's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  great 
shouting  and  laughing  in  one  corner  of  the  camp,  which 
proceeded  from  a  troop  of  children  who  were  playing  the 
old  Afghan  game  of  "guarding  the  shoe."  A  shoe  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  defended  by  one  side,  while  the  other 
tries  to  carry  it  off.  All  the  players  hop  on  one  foot 
while  holding  up  the  other  with  the  left  hand,  and  any 
one  who  falls  or  puts  down  the  upheld  foot  becomes  a 
prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  Tom  and  Ernest,  always 
ready  for  fun,  joined  in  on  different  sides,  and  before  the 
game  ended  were  the  best  of  friends,  not  only  with  the 
children,  but  also  with  their  fathers,  who  were  greatly 
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amused  to  see  their  national  game  so  well  played  bv  two 
foreign  "unbelievers.'' 

But  all  the  band  were  not  equally  friendly  to  our  he- 
roes, whose  presence  seemed  grievously  to  offend  the  elder 
Afghans,  among  whom  the  national  hatred  of  "the  yel- 
low-faced English"  was  far  g'reater  than  among1  the  young- 
er and  more  unthinking  men  who  had  funned  the  escort 
of  Ahmed  Khan.  Foremost  among  those  hostile  to  them 
was  old  Selim,  the  old  man  who  had  vowed  their  death  in 
revenge  for  their  having  killed  his  brother;  and  as  day 
after  day  passed  without  bringing  any  news  of  the  ransom 
or  of  the  Afghan  sent  to  arrange  it,  Selim  and  his  party 
lost  no  chance  of  declaring  that  the  "  Christian  dogs'*  had 
imposed  upon  the  chief  with  a  lying  tale,  and  ought  to  be 
put  to  death  forthwith. 

Thus  matters  stood,  wheli  one  evening  Selim's  baby, 
which  seemed  in  no  way  to  share  its  father's  hatred  toward 
the  two  boys,  who  made  a  great  pet  of  it,  was  playing  oil 
a  heap  of  rubbish  in  an  angle  of  the  wall.  Tom  Hilton 
had  just  caught  sight  of  it,  and  \vas  running'  toward  it, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  a  large  spoiled  snake  glide  out  of 
a  cleft  in  the  wall,  with  an  angry  hiss,  close  behind  the 
unconscious  child. 

"With  one  bound  Tom  was  between  the  serpent  and  its 
intended  victim,  just  in  time  to  receive  the  prong-like  fang 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  outstretched  hand.  The  next 
moment  he  had  the  snake  by  the  throat,  and  with  one 
blow  of  a  heavy  stone  pounded  the  flat  slimy  head  into  a 
shapeless  mass.  Meanwhile  the  cries  of  the  frightened 
infant  had  drawn  several  Afghans  to  the  spot,  including 


Selim  himself,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, snatched  up  his  child  and  rushed  iiway  with  it  like; 
a  madman  to  his  own  hut. 

Tom's  hurt  was  promptly  looked  at  by  a  hatchet-faced 
old  gray-beard  with  one  eye,  who  acted  as  surgeon  to- 
the  band.  This  learned  gentleman  began  by  holding  ;i, 
lighted  stick*  to  the  pill-like  wound,  from  which  tlou:i| 
a  thick  black  gout  of  venom,  followed  by  drops  of  blood. 
The  doctor  then  sucked  the  wound,  and  ended  by  apply- 
ing to  it  a  root  which  he  had  previously  chewed  into  ;;. 
pulp.  "Whether  from  the  strength  of  the  medicine  or  t  Ill- 
weakness  of  the  poison,  Tom  felt  no  farther  inconvenience 
except  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  hurt  hand. 

Just  as  the  dressing  was  completed,  old  Selim,  having  at 
length  assured  himself  that  his  child  was  unharmed,  came; 
back  as  hurriedly  as  he  had  gone  away. 

''Christian,"  said  he,  "I  vowed  to  make  thy  fathei- 
childless,  and  lo!  thou  hast  saved  me  from  being  childless 
myself.  When  thou  hast  need  of  aught  that  a  man  can 
do,  think  upon  Selim  the  son  of  Yakoob. " 

But  although  Tom's  chief  enemy  was  thus  converted 
into  a  friend,  his  other  ill-wishers  were  as  bitter  as  ever, 
and  it  was  perhaps  as  well  for  the  prisoners  that  their  foes, 
had  just  then  something  more  serious  to  think  of.  For 
now  came  rumors  that  the  English  were  marching  upon 
Cabool  to  avenge  the  massacre,  and  that  detachments  of 
their  troops  had  already  been  seen  among  the  hills  above 
Jelalabad. 

*  The  same  remedy  is  used  l>y  tlie  African  Hottentots. 
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Such  a  chance  of  fighting  and  plunder  was  too  good  to 
be  lost,  and  one  morning  at  sunrise  Ahmed  Khan,  with  a 
fillet  of  white  liuen  inscribed  with  a  text  of  the  Koran 
wound  round  his  sword  arm  to  give  him  strength  in  bat- 
tle, rode  out  of  the  stronghold  with  forty  of  his  best  men 
at  his  back.  According  to  Afghan  usage,  a  turban  was 
unrolled  and  stretched  across  tin'  gateway  as  a  charm 
airaiust  evil:  but  by  some  mischance  one  end  of  it  came 
loose,  and  fluttered  down  upon  the  young  chief  as  he  rode 
underneath  it. 

At  this  evil  omen  tin-  Afghans  grew  pale,  and  old  Selim, 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  implored  his  chief  to 
turn  back. 

"What  is  to  be  it1///  be,"  answered  the  Mussulman. 
"If  I  am  fated  to  die.  who  can  escape  destiny?  Come 
what  may.  my  sword  shall  not  be  slack." 

And  away  he  went  like  a  whirlwind. 

A  week  passed  without  any  news  from  him  or  his  fol- 
lowers. At  length,  on  the  seventh  evening,  a  solitary 
horseman  was  seen  coming  up  the  hill,  haggard,  ghastly, 
his  gay  dress  all  torn  and  soiled  with  dust  and  blood. 

Instantly  the  whole  band  were  around  him,  and  a  score 
of  trembling  voices  asked  what  had  befallen. 

"  There  is  but  one  God.  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet," 
said  the  Afghan,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "The  soul  of  Ahmed 
Khan  is  in  the  gardens  of  Behesht"  (paradise),  "but  his 
body  is  food  for  the  vultures  of  the  mountain.  The  un- 
believers' steel  is  red  with  the  blood  of  our  brothers,  and  I 
alone  am  escaped  to  tell  it." 

Fo;1  au  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  dreadful  tidings  had 
turned  to  stone  all  who  heard  them,  and  then  there  broke 
forth  a  yell  like  the  cry  of  a  wounded  tiirer. 

"Well  may  all  go  ill  with  us."  roared  a  fierce-looking 
warrior,  "when  we  suffer  these  unbelieving  dogs  to  live 
among  us.  Upon  them,  brothers,  and  slay  without  mercy  !" 

In  a  moment  every  sword  was  out.  and  the  savages 
came  yelling  around  the  two  prisoners,  who.  thinking  that 
all  was  over,  set  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and  looked 
round  in  desperation  for  some  weapon  that  inig'ht  aid 
them  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

But  they  were  not  left  unfriended.  Selim,  who  at  the 
-  of  the  chief's  death  had  sunk  down  as  if  overwhelm- 
ed, threw  himself  with  one  bound  between  the  boys  and 
their  assailants,  and  stood  grimly  facing  the  howling 
throng,  with  his  terrible  yataghan  Hashing  over  his  head. 
-Kind  back:''  shouted  he.  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  Would  ye  kill  him  who  saved  my  child  '.  Let  one  man 
of  you  lift  a  hand,  and  he  shall  feel  how  Selim's  sword  can 
bite !" 

The  savages  hung  back  for  a  moment,  and  Selim.  giv- 
ing them  no  time  to  rally,  went  on  in  a  commanding  tone: 

"  Are  you  quarrelling  like  women  when  the  enemy  is  at 
your  gates?  Yusuf,  All.  Hussein,  ride  down  the  valley; 
perchance  ye  may  meet  others  of  our  brethren  who  have 
escaped  from  the  battle.  The  rest  of  you  load  your  guns 
and  saddle  your  hors-s:  and  do  thou,  Mahmoud,  climh  the 
wall,  and  watch  if  there  be  any  sign  of  the  English  unbe- 
lievers marching  this  way." 

This  last  suggestion  startled  even  the  reckless  Afghans. 
who  obeyed  without  a  word.  The  four  fiercest  of  the 
ganir  being  thus  got  rid  of.  and  the  rest  too  busy  with  their 
horses  and  arms  to  think  of  anything  else,  the  doomed 
lads  had  a  short  breathing-time,  and  looked  around  them 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fly.  But  a  brawny  Afghan 
was  sitting  on  the  ladder  with  which  Mahmoud  had 
scaled  the  wall,  and  half  a  do/en  others  were  cleaning 
their  guns  in  the  gateway:  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  await  the  end  of  a  respite  which  they  knew  could  not 
be  long. 

And  so  it  proved.  No  signal  being  given  of  the  Eng- 
lish approach,  the  huma  i  i  tliered  once  more  around 
Selim,  clamoring-  for  the  blood  of  the  captives.  Selim  saw 
that  to  resist  would  only  cause  an  immediate  conflict,  in 


which  he  and  the  three  or  four  men  who  supported  him 
(for  nearly  all  the  friendly  Afghans  had  perished  with 
their  chief)  would  have  no  chance  of  saving  the  prisoners, 
and  he  resolved  to  try  a  stratagem. 

"Brothers."  cried  he.  "why  should  true  believers  quar- 
rel about  foreign  infidels  .'  If  it  be  their  fate  to  fall  by 
your  swords,  it  can  be  soon  decided.  Let  us  have  a  game 
!  at  'Pasha  Wuzeeree.'  and  he  who  becomes  '  Wuzeer'  shall 
decide  their  destiny." 

This  proposal  was  received  with  a  shout  of  approval  by 
the  Afghans,  who.  hasty  and  capricious  as  children,  were 
delighted  with  the  novel  idea  of  deciding  the  fate  of  their 
captives  by  their  favorite  game. 

"  Pasha  Wuzeeree"  somewhat  resembles  our  own  game 
of  "  forfeits,"  differing  from  it,  however,  in  being  played 
with  dice.  It  is  regulated  by  three  easts,  viz.,  "Ameer" 
(King).  "Wuzeer"  (Prime  Minister!,  and  "Ghal"  (thief). 
The  fourth  throw  ifarmeri  counts  for  nothing.  The 
players  go  on  casting  until  one  throws  King  and  another 
Minister,  before  which  no  throw  is  allowed  to  count. 
When  both  are  placed,  the  next  who  throws  "  thief"  is 
seized  by  the  Minister,  who  leads  him  up  to  the  King,  sav- 
ing. "I've  caught  a  thief."  The  King  asks,  "What  has 
j  he  done  ;"  and  the  Minister  makes  some  absurd  answer, 
such  as  "He  has  stolen  his  sister's  coat,"  or  "He  has 
plucked  a  horse's  feathers  off."  The  King  then  sentences 
the  culprit  to  some  punishment  as  absurd  as  his  supposed 
crime,  and  so  the  game  proceeds,  with  great  shouting  and 
laughter  over  every  fresh  forfeit. 

As  if  on  purpose  to  tantalize  those  whose  doom  hung 
upon  it.  the  game  011  this  occasion  moved  unusually  slow- 
ly. It  was  long  before  any  one  threw  King,  and  still 
longer  before  the  cast  of  Minister  came.  But  at  length 
Selim  threw  Minister. 

The  old  warrior's  face  brightened,  it  being  his  plan  to 
sentence  the  next  man  who  cast  "thief"  to  guard  the 
prisoners  with  his  life:  and  the  "King"  being  one  of  his 
own  party,  was  quite  ready  to  assist  the  scheme.  But 
fortune  was  against  him.  The  very  next  throw  was 
"King,"  and  the  rules  of  the  game  obliged  the  existing 
King  to  yield  his  place  to  the  new  one,  while  in  another 
moment  a  new  Minister  ousted  Selim,  who  bit  his  lip  sav- 
agely as  he  gave  up  his  place. 

"I've  caught  a  thief!"  cried  the  Minister,  seizing  a  man 
who  had  just  thrown  "thief." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?" 

"  Spared  the  lives  of  two  unbelievers." 

"Let  him  take  his  sword,  then,  and  kill  them  both." 

Selim  attempted  to  spring  up.  but  stumbled  and  fell. 
The  Afghan  seized  his  sword  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing his  forfeit  good;  but  before  the  blow  could  fall  there 
came  a  sudden  and  startling  interruption. 

[TO    BE    COXT1XCED.] 


NA XXIE'S  THANKSGIVING. 

BY  THOMAS  OAKES  COXAXT. 
I. 

"V*" ANNIE  was  six  years  old  when  the  Revolutionary 
ll    war  began.       She  was  a  bright-faced,  golden-haired 

j  little  girl,  who  lived  with  her  grandparents  in  the  old  town 
of  Machias,  Maine,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the  colon v 

j  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Nannie's  father.  Captain  Jerry  O'Brien,  had  sailed  the 
ocean  for  many  a  long  year  in  his  good  ship  Jeannette. 
He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  brave  and  skillful  sea- 
man, and  wonderful  tales  were  told  along  the  coast, 
among  sea-faring  folk,  of  his  daring  and  gallantry  in  bat- 
tling with  the  storms  that  swept  the  Atlantic,  or  with  the 
more  cruel  pirates  who  sailed  the  seas  in  search  of  booty. 

The  Captain  was  mightily  proud  of  his  stanch  and 
tidy  vessel,  and  when  on  shore  would  spin  yarns  by  the 
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hour  together  about  her  splendid  behavior  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances; and  Nannie,  sitting  by  his  side  with  won- 
dering eyes,  was  never  tired  of  hearing  him  sound  the 
praises  of  his  noble  ship. 

But  proud  as  Captain  O'Brien  was  of  his  ship,  lie  was 
a  thousand  times  prouder  and  fonder  of  the  dear  little 
motherless  maid  who  was  growing  up  like  a  lovely  flower 
in  Grandma's  quiet  home.  She  was  his  only  child.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  two  years  old,  and  dear 
Grandma  O'Brien  had  taken  the  child  to  her  heart  and 
home,  to  care  for  her  during  the  Captain's  long  voyages 
to  distant  ports. 

Every  time  Captain  O'Brien  returned  Nannie  seemed  to 
him  fairer  and  sweeter  than  when  he  had  last  parted  with 
her,  and  he  began  to  long  for  the  day  when  he  could  retire 
from  the  sea  and  settle  down  on  shore,  so  that  he  might 
be  always  with  her.  For  though  a  rough  and  lim-.lv 
sailor,  and  a  little  too  eager  sometimes  to  risk  a  brush 
with  any  foemau  that  came  across  his  path,  he  was  as  ten- 
der-hearted as  he  was  brave,  and  loved  his  "baby."  as 
he  fondly  called  her,  with  an  almost  passionate  devotion. 
But  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  for  a  long,  long  while. 

One  bright  October  day.  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  home. 
Captain  O'Brien  sailed  away  oil  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  four  or  five  months'  voyage.  But  this  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  perils  which  must  always  be  encountered  on 
the  great  deep,  there  were  other  dangers  almost  as  great 
to  be  dreaded.  War  had  broken  out  between  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  England.  Although  Captain  O'Brien's 
vessel  was  a  simple  merchantman,  yet  in  these  troubled 
times  the  English  men-of-war  would  not  hesitate  to  attack 
her,  and  she  would  be  regarded  as  a  rich  prize,  and  as  fair- 
ly belonging  to  the  spoils  of  war. 

Nannie  bade  her  father  good-by  with  more  than  usual 
tenderness.  She  was  growing  older,  and  realized  more 
keenly  the  perils  of  his  undertakings.  Besides,  she  felt  a 
strange  anxiety  and  dread  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  looking  into  his 
dear  face  for  the  last  time,  and  her  girlish  heart  was  wrung 
with  secret  fears  of  which  she  would  not  for  the  world 
have  let  him  know.  So  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but  with 
tears  in  her  blue  eyes,  which  would  come  in  spite  of  her, 
she  clung  to  him  and  kissed  him,  until  he  said  in  his  bluff 
way,  but  with  a  suspicious  huskiness  in  his  voice : 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  Nannie,  would  you  have  me  stay  at  home 
like  a  lazy  land-lubber,  while  bolder  men  brave  the  perils 
of  the  sea  ?" 

With  one  more  hug  and  kiss,  she  answered  proudly, 
"  No,  indeed,  dear  father:  you  know  I  would  not." 

And  so  they  parted.  Nannie  watched  the  Jeannette 
drift  slowly  down  with  the  tide,  until  darkness  came  on 
and  shut  the  white  sails  from  her  sight.  Then  she  hur- 
ried to  her  little  chamber,  where  even  kind  Grandma  could 
not  see  her  tears,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

II. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  went  by.  The  good  ships  came 
and  went;  battles  were  fought,  victories  won,  and  defeats 
suffered,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Jeannette. 

Five  months,  six  months  passed,  yet  still  no  tidings. 
But  news  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  Nannie, 
wondering  at  the  strange  silence,  went  al»>ut  her  wonted 
household  tasks,  expecting  every  day  to  hear.  Seven, 
eight  months  dragged  along,  and  then  came  news.  The 
Jeannette, -while  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  been  chased 
li\  a  British  frigate  in  a  heavy  gale,  and  in  trying  to  es- 
cape had  run  011  the  rocks  and  gone  to  pieces,  and  every 
soul  on  board  was  lost. 

Such  was  the  sad  story  brought  to  Machias  by  a  sailor, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  on  board  the  English  frigate, 
and  witiiesM-d  the  disaster.  At  first  Nannie  would  not, 
could  not  believe  it  true.  Then  the  remembrance  of  her 
foreboding  when  her  father  went  away  came  back  upon 


her  with  double  force,  and  she  was  almost  ready  to  give 
\\.iv  to  despair.  She  had  often  heard  older  people  speak 
of  a  "presentiment"  as  something  sure  to  come  to  t 
and  she  said,  mournfully,  to  herself,  "Oh,  it  was  surely  a 
presentiment,  and  I  shall  never,  never  see  niy  dear  father 
again." 

Grandma  O'Brien  was  very  kind  and  tender  in  her 
treatment  of  the  little  girl.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  com- 
fort her  with  the  thought  that  her  father,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert swimmer,  might  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
hungry  waves,  and  escaping  to  land.  Again  she  would 
say :  "At  any  rate,  my  child,  your  father  was  a  good  man, 
and  if  he  coiild  not  escape  the  sea,  he  is  now  safe  with 
your  dear  mother  in  the  blessed  haven  above.'' 

Somehow  Nannie's  troubled  heart  could  not  find  as 
much  comfort  in  this  view  of  the  case  as  in  the  other.  In 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  or  when  resting  in  her  fa- 
vorite seat  by  the  shore,  she  tried  to  picture  to  herself  her 
father's  strong  arms  buffeting  the  terrible  breakers,  and 
struggling  successfully  to  land,  and  then  his  joyful  return 
to  his  dear  home  and  Nannie.  Yet  as  week  after  week 
glided  away,  and  the  well-meaning  neighbors  spoke  gen- 
tly to  her,  with  bated  breath,  of  the  "departed."  hope  grew 
fainter,  until  she  was  almost  tempted  even  to  cease  pray- 
ing for  his  return.  But  she  could  never  quite  bring  herself 
to  that.  "Perhaps  he  is  living  yet,"  her  heart  would  cry 
out.  "and  I  must  pray  for  him  until  I  knou'  he  isn't.'' 

Summer  came  and  went.  Autumn,  with  its  store  of 
ripened  fruits  and  glowing  tints,  deepened  into  early  win- 
ter. Despite  the  cruel  presence  of  war  in  the  land,  the 
farmers'  barns  and  cellars  were  filled  with  plenty;  and 
wherever  the  country  was  free  from  the  invading  armies 
the  people  made  ready  to  celebrate  the  time-honored  feast 
of  Thanksgiving-day.  Such  bustle  of  preparation  as  pre- 
vailed in  every  house!  such  chopping  of  mince-meat,  such 
baking  of  pies  and  cakes,  such  frying  of  doughnuts,  such 
fattening  of  turkeys  and  chickens — what  pen  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  theme ! 

At  last  the  day  came — the  one  glad  day  of  all  the  year 
to  the  staid  and  sober  Puritan,  when  the  solemnity  of  even 
the  most  solemn  visage  relaxed,  when  good  cheer  ruled  in 
every  household,  and  when  families  gathered  under  the 
old  home  roof-tree  to  give  thanks  to  the  gracious  All-Giver 
for  the  blessing  of  the  garnered  harvest. 

Poor  Nannie '.  She  had  done  her  part  bravely  in  the 
busy  labors  that  go  before  the  annual  feast.  But  many 
a  secret  tear  had  stolen  down  her  cheeks  as  she  bent  over 
the  savory  dishes  her  deft  hands  had  made.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  since  her  father  sailed,  and  now  the  Day  had 
dawned  on  which,  except  the  last,  he  had  always  man- 
aged to  be  at  home.  The  old  house  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing  with  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  other  relatives  to  the 
third  and  fourth  degree.  White-haired  grandsir,  with  a 
tremulous  smile  on  his  aged  lips,  was  trying  hard  to  be 
cheerful  himself  and  to  make  others  happy,  while  the 
memory  of  his  brave  sou  would  bring  the  tears  unbidden 
to  his  dim  eyes.  Grandma,  more  bustling  and  active  than 
he,  kept  herself  too  busy  to  weep;  but  now  and  then  her 
kind  hand  would  steal  over  poor  Nannie's  golden  tresses 
as  she  hurried  past,  in  so  caressing  and  tender  a  way  that 
the  child  was  nearly  overcome  with  her  pent-up  grief. 

At  the  appointed  hour  all  went  in  solemn  array  to  the 
meeting-house,  where  prayers  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving 
were  offered  up.  and  a  mighty  sermon,  two  hours  long', 
\vas  preached,  so  that  every  one  was  made  devoutly  ready 
for  the  good  tilings  awaiting  th-m  at  home. 

But  Nannie,  as  they  returned,  stole  quietly  down  to  the 
beach  for  one  more  lingering  look  toward  the  sea,  and  one 
more  simple  prayer — alas !  a  sadly  pathetic,  unhopeful 
one  now — before  the  cloth  was  spread.  There  was  a  ves- 
sel working  slowly  up  the  bay  with  all  sails  set;  but  Nan- 
nie knew  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  reached  the 
wharf.  So.  brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  hurry- 
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ing  to  the.  house,  she  plunged  resolutely  into  the-  business 
of  the  hour. 

The  table  was  soon  laid,  the  smoking  viands  were  placed 
upon  it,  and  grandsir's  trembling  voice  gave  thanks.  No 
trifling  offering  sufficed  for  so  solemn  an  occasion!  The 
Giver  of  every  good  gift  must  not  be  put  off  with  a  mum- 
bled word,  when  an  hour  or  two  was  to  be  given  to  bodily 
feasting.  The  old  man  dwelt  upon  the  mercies  of  the  year. 
He  counted  them  up  in  order,  and  enlarged  upon  them,  and 
praised  the  Lord  for  them,  while  the  rest  stood  reverently 
with  bowed  heads,  young  and  old  together,  till  the  prayer 
should  end.  But  when,  with  lower  tone  and  deeper  feel- 
ing, he  prayed  that  the  manifold  blessings  of  the  year 
might  yet  be  crowned  with  a  richer  joy — the  return  of  the 
absent  son  and  father  to  his  loved  ones,  safe  and  sound — 


•NANNIE    WAS    LOCKED    IN    HER    FATHER'S    ARMS.' 


poor  Nannie's  heart  gave  way,  and  with  a  sudden  sob  she 
left  her  place  and  sought  refuge  in  her  own  room. 

At  Grandma's  request  no  one  followed  her,  and  the  ac- 
customed Thanksgiving  hymn  was  raised.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous hymn,  one  of  those  rude  versions  of  the  Psalms  in 
which  our  pious  forefathers  delighted,  but  which  we  ir- 
reverent folk  could  hardly  sing  without  unseemly  lauuli 
ter.  But  they  saw  no  absurdity  in  its  quaint  expressions, 
and  sang  it  with  serious  earnestness  to  a  sounding  fugue. 
They  had  reached  this  stanza  — 

"  Ye  monsters  of  tlic  mighty  deep, 

Your  Maker's  praises  spout  ; 
Up  from  tlie  deep,  ye  eodlins  leap, 
And  wag  \our  tails  about"— 


when  a  strong  deep  voice  outside  of  the  house  took  up  the 
bass  at  the  concluding  line. 

Nannie's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound,  and  with  flying 
feet  she  came  bounding  from  her  room.  Before  the  won- 
dering questions  at  the  table  wei-e  half  spoken  she  was 
out  of  the  house.  There  was  one  wild  scream  of  delight, 
and  Nannie  was  locked  in  her  father's  arms. 

III. 

As  soon  as  the  first  surprise  and  joy  at  the  Captain's 
return  had  calmed  down  a  little  they  all  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, which  lost  nothing  of  its  good  cheer  from  the  brief 
interruption.  The  Captain  ate  with  an  appetite  sharpened 
by  his  sea-voyage,  but  Nannie,  too  happy  to  think  of  eat- 
ing, sat  watching  her  father  with  beaming  eyes  as  he  told 

of  his  wonderful  escape  from 
the  angry  sea. 

When  the  Jeannette  went 
down,  he  said,  he  was  thrown 
on  the  rocks,  and  knew  no- 
thing more  until  he  found 
himself  lying  on  a  soft  bed 
in  a  cozy  little  room  which 
opened  out  on  a  lovely  gar- 
den. Afar  off  he  heard  the 
sound  of  music,  more  de- 
licious than  his  ears  had 
ever  heard,  even  in  dear 
New  England. 

At  first  he  thought  he 
was  in  paradise,  and  that 
the  song'  was  the  heavenly 
chorus  of  "Moses  and  the 
Lamb."  But  presently  a 
door  opened  and  a  black- 
robed  nun  stole  noiseless- 
ly in.  When  she  saw  he 
was  awake  she  said  some- 
thing in  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  he  could  only  answer 
with  a  smile  and  a  look  of 
gratitude. 

She  quickly  retired,  and 
in  a  moment  returned  with 
a  cup  of  delicious  chocolate 
and  a  large  biscuit,  which 
she  dipped  in  the  chocolate 
and  gave  him  to  eat.  How 
good  it  tasted  to  the  sick 
man ! 

Afterward  he  learned 
enough  of  the  language  to 
lii id  out  what  had  happen- 
ed to  him,  and  how  ho  came 
to  be  in  so  good  hands. 

He  had  been  cast  on  shore 
Tiy  the  waves,  apparently 
dead,  and  was  picked  up  by 
fishermen  and  carried  to  the 

Convent  of  St.  Ursula,  hard  Uy.  where  he.  was  tenderly 
nursed  by  the  good  Sisters  until  life  and  health  return- 
ed. But  a  severe  wound  in  his  side  was  slow  to  heal, 
and  it  was  many  weeks  before  he  was  in  fit  condition  to 
travel. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  able  to  set  out  for  home. 
Taking  grateful  leave  of  his  kind  nurses,  he  journeyed 
by  slow  stages  to  Paris,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  American  ambassador.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Before  long  he  sailed  for  America  in  a  French  war  vessel 
bearing  troops  and  supplies  to  the  struggling  colonists. 
And  so,  like  one  restored  from  the  grave,  he  returned  at 
length,  in  time  to  give  a  new  uiid  more  joyful  meaning  to 
"  Nannie's  Thanksgiving.'' 
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A  SINGULAR  RIVER. 

BY  FRANK  H.  CONVERSE. 

TT7ITH  his  fingers  locked  tightly  in  his  crisp,  curly  hair, 
T  T  .larkiimii  Rolf — Jack,  for  short — sat  resting  his  el- 
bows 011  the  table,  which  supported  a  canvas-covered  copy 
of  Horsberg's  Sail  in;/  Directions,  on  one  of  the  open  pages 
of  which  his  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed. 

Opposite  him,  in  a  similar  attitude,  was  his  brother. 
Sylvester,  now  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  two  yc.-irs 
younger  than  Jack.  Before  Sylvester  lay  a  well-worn 
Plit/sical  Geography,  open  at  the  map  of  South  America. 
He  was  supposed,  to  be  studying  his  day's  lesson.  In  real- 
ity his  mind  was  "far,  far  at  sea."  For  Jack  Rolf,  who, 
as  every  one  declared,  was  ' '  a  born  sailor,"  had  just  return- 
ed from  his  first  voyage  with  his  father,  Captain  Merrill 
Rolf.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  new  life,  and 
could  talk  of  little  else  but  the  sea  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  to  all  of  which  Sylvester  lislcm-d  eagerly. 
particularly  as  Jack,  being  a  keen  observer,  a, id  possessing 
a  good  memory,  was  a  most  delightful  talker. 
"I  say,  Jack." 

No  answer.  In  fancy  Jack  was  again  clinging  to  the 
Paul  Revere's  weather  mizzen-rigging,  as  she  scudded  at 
lightning  speed  before  a  terrible  cyclone  which  they  had 
encountered  011  the  return  passage.  And  Jack,  aided  by 
the  map  before  him,  was  mentally  comparing  the  route 
over  which  they  had  sailed,  to  escape  running  into  the 
dreaded  storm  centre,  with  the  route  there  laid  down. 
"  Jack !"  this  time  rather  louder. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  was  the  dreamy  answer.  And  then,  with 
a  sudden  start,  Jack  came  back  to  his  home  surroundings 
— to  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  his  dead  mother's 
picture  over  the  mantel,  and  Sylvester  opposite  him  yawn- 
ing over  his  lesson. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Sillybub  2"  Jack  asked,  good-na- 
turedly. 

"  I  should  like  to  sail  up  the  Amazon,  the  biggest  river 
in  the  world,"  replied  Syl,  glancing  at  the  map.  He  didn't 
really  care  in  the  least  about  the  Amazon,  but  he  wanted 
to  make  Jack  talk. 

"Three  weeks  ago  I  crossed  a  bigger  and  wider  river 
than  the  Amazon  ever  pretended  to  be,"  said  Jack,  brisk- 
ly, as,  shutting  the  cover  of  his  book  with  a  bang,  he  lean- 
ed back  in  his  chair  and  softly  whistled  an  old  sea-song. 

"Why,  Jack  Rolf!"  exclaimed  Sylvester.  "Three 
weeks  ago  you  were  at  sea." 

"Yes,"  replied  Jack,  calmly,  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  oil  the 
fly-studded  ceiling,  "and  it  is  altogether  different  from 
any  river  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of." 

"How  2"  questioned  Sylvester,  curious  to  get  at  Jack's 
meaning. 

"  Oh,  every  way,"  was  the  somewhat  indefinite  answer. 
"In  the  first  place,"  Jack  continued,  slowly,  "it  flows  in 
a  sort  of  immense  circle — 

"A  river  flowing  in  a  circle!"  scornfully  interrupted 
Sylvester. 

-  And  there  is  one  part  of  it,"  pursued  his  brother, 
"  that  for  quite  a  long  distance — some  hundreds  of  miles, 
I  think— flows  up-hill." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  was  the  ironical  response.  "Anything 
else  J"  Sylvester  had  managed  by  a  great  effort  to  gulp 
down — if  I  may  so  express  it — the  circular  flow  of  this 
wonderful  river,  but  the  up-hill  movement  was  rather  too 
much  of  a  strain. 

"Anything  else?"  repeated  Jack — "oh  yes,  lots.  No 
matter  how  cold  it  is."  he  went  on.  gravely,  "this  river  I 
speak  of  never  freezes,  for  two  reasons:  one  is  that  the 
water  is  almost  warm,  and  the  other,  because  it  won't  stop 
running  long  enough  for  Jack  Frost  to  get  his  grip  on  it, 
for  there  is  always  a  three  or  four  knot  current  or  tide." 

"I  don't  sec  how  it  can  run  when  it's  all  tied,"  inter- 
rupted Sylvester,  with  inward  delight  at  being  able  to  re- 


member and  bring  into  active  service  an  old  newspaper 
joke. 

Jack  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  his  brother,  but  made  no 
reply  to  siich  an  ill-timed  attempt  at  wit. 

"The  river  of  which  I  speak  has  no  one  definite  source 
or  outlet,  though  it  branches  out  in  two  or  three  directions. 
Another  curious  fact  is  that  while  its  surface  is  exactly 
level  with  the  top  of  its  banks,  it  has  never  been  known 
to  overflow  them  during  the  heaviest  rain-falls,  or  to  low- 
er the  fraction  of  an  inch  during  the  driest  seasons." 

"Are  its  banks  mud.  or  gravel,  or  rock,  or  what  2"  in- 
quired Sylvester,  who  was  thoroughly  mystified. 

"Neither,"  his  brother  replied,  gravely.  "Banks  and 
bottom  alike  are  of  cold  salt-water." 

"Gulf  Stream!"  exclaimed  Sylvester,  upon  whose  mind 
the  truth  had  suddenly  dawned.  "  What  a  goose  I  was  not 
to  have  known  what  you  were  driving  at  long  ago!" 

Opening  the  thick  canvas  -  covered  book  in  which  lie 
had  lieen  reading.  Jack  called  his  brother  to  his  side,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  a  diagram  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern continents. 

"Away  down  there,  near  the  South  American  coast." 
said  Jack,  pointing  to  the  spot  with  his  finger,  "the  big 
Amazon  is  all  the  time  pouring  an  immense  volume  of 
water  into  the  sea,  which  lies  sweltering  under  a  tropic 
sun." 

"  Don't  understand  how  the  sea  can  '  swelter,' "  broke  in 
his  irrepressible  brother. 

"That,  my  boy,  is  simply  a  figure  of  speech,"  was  the 
unmoved  answer.  "  But  to  continue.  This  sun-warmed 
current,  following  the  shore -line  at  a  distance,  passes 
through  and  carries  with  it  the  heated  waters  from  what 
some  scientific  person  has  called  the  two  great  caldrons — 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  then  enters 
the  Florida  Straits,  where  some  say  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
proper  fairly  commences,  because  here  are  its  first  two 
definite  boundaries — Cape  Sable  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
island  of  Cuba  with  the  Bahamas  on  the  other." 

"But  whereabouts  does  it  begin  to  run  up-hill  2" 

"Not  far  from  Cape  Sable,"  Jack  replied,  "  though  per- 
haps the  expression  that  I  used  was  rather  too  strong. 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  Coast  Survey  soundings  have 
shown  a  gradual  rise  from  this  point,  where  the  stream  is 
about  thirty  miles  wide,  clear  up  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where 
it  is  more  than  twice  that  width." 

"And  why  does  the  Gulf  Stream  always  run  to  the 
north  and  east  2" 

"  Well, "replied  Jack,  slowly,  "there  are  different  the- 
ories on  that  point.  The  daily  motion  of  the  earth  from 
east  to  west  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Then,  again,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  tributa- 
ries are  salter  than  the  sea  which  hems  it  in,  consequently 
evaporation  takes  place  faster,  so  that  the  water  is  always 
hurrying  in  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  the  thirsty  trade- 
winds  are  lapping  up.  And  perhaps  the  trade-winds,  blow- 
ing steadily  from  the  northeast,  help  to  force  this  moving 
body  of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Caribbean  Sea." 

And  then,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  Jack  showed  his  bro- 
ther how  this  wonderful  river  in  the  sea.  after  following 
our  own  coast-line  for  hundreds  of  miles,  splits  in  sunder 
above  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

"  This  branch  runs  up  to  the  northward  and  eastward," 
said  Jack,  pointing  out  the  tiny  arrow-heads  marking  its 
course,  "while  the  other,  tending  due  east,  at  last  over- 
flows its  banks  of  salt  sea.  and  is  spread  out  over  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  along  the  European  shores.  Then 
deMvibing  a  grand  sweep,  of  which  mid-ocean  might  be 
called  the  middle,  it  helps  form  the  great  equatorial  cur- 
rent which  in  turn  is  swept  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea." 

"  But,  Jack,"  said   his  brother,   with   a  puzzled   look, 

"why  don't  the  Gulf  Stream  water  mix  with  the  ocean  2" 

"  Well,"  Jack  slowly  replied,  "  that  is  pretty  hard  for 

me  to  explain,  because  I  don't  fully  understand  it  myself. 
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But  as  nearly  as  I  do  understand  it,"  he  continued,  "  it's 
something  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fact  that  hot  and 
cold  water  don't  unite  in.  a  dish  till  they're,  so  to  speak, 
stirred  up  together  pretty  thoroughly.  And  then  they 
say  that  bodies  of  water  of  different  densities  won't  mix 
readily,  which  is  another  reason,  for  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
considerably  salter  than  the  ocean  which  hems  it  in. 
But  just  see,  Syl,"  Jack  went  on,  warming  with  his  sub- 
ject— "  just  see  how  beautifully  the  Creator  makes  every 
thing  pull  together,  so  to  speak.  Now  the  earth  is  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  you  know." 

Sylvester  didn't  know,  but  nodded  his  assent,  and  Jack 
went  on : 

"  Well,  if  the  Gulf  Stream  flowed  directly  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  it  would  soon  lose  its  temperature.  But 
the  Almighty  has  so  arranged  it  that  away  up  in  the 
northern  regions  a  polar  current  is  set  in  motion,  and 
comes  sweeping  down  to  meet  the  Gulf  Stream  somewhere 
near  the  Grand  Banks.  When  it  strikes  the  warm  cur- 
rent it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  so  puts  itself  between  the 
Stream  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  that  the  water  is 
kept  at  exactly  the  proper  temperature." 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  anyway  ?"  per- 
sisted Sylvester. 

"Use  of  it!"  echoed  Jack;  ''I  guess  this  would  be  a 
pretty  uncomfortable  country  to  live  in  if  there  was  no 
Gulf  Stream.  Only  for  this  current  to  carry  away  the 
heated  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea, 
the  whole  region  down  there  would  be  a  parched,  sun- 
baked, dried-up  desert,  where  no  one  could  live  nor  any- 
thing grow.  And  the  same  excess  of  heat  that  it  brings 
away  from  the  torrid  zone  is  spread  out  where  it  is  most 
needed  further  north.  It  tempers  our  own  climate  to  a 
slight  extent,  but  its  greatest  power  is  felt  across  the  ocean. 
But  for  the  warmth  it  scatters  broadcast  in  its  eastern 
sweep,  the  British  Islands,  which  are  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Labrador,  would  freeze  up  solid,  and  France  might  have 
sleighing  all  the  year  round,  for  aught  I  know.  Then, 
again,  vessels  hound  from  Southern  to  Northern  ports  get 
the  advantage  of  its  two  and  three  knot  current,  and  in  win- 
ter, when  they  are  '  iced  up'  on  our  own  coast,  a  few  hours' 
sailing  brings  them  into  warm  water,  which  melts  off  the 
ice  and  thaws  out  the  sailors.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you.  Syl." 
said  Jack,  drawing  his  lecture  to  a  close,  as  he  caught  his 
brother  hiding  a  yawn,  "the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  great  insti- 
tution." 

And  as  Sylvester  came  to  think  it  all  over  afterward,  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 


A     BARMECIDE     FEAST. 

a  (Game  for  STIianhsQflnnQ  EVicm'njj. 

BY  G.  B.  BAIJTLETT, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NEW  GAMES  FOR  PARLOR  AND  LAWN." 

AFTER  all  the  good  thimrs  we  have  had  at  dinner — the  turkey 
and  plum-pudding,  the  pies  and  puddings,  and  bonbons — how 
shall  we  spend  the  evening?  After  all  this  feasting,  will  not  a 
liarmecide  feast  be  just  the  thing?  We  will  go  to  work,  like  the 
famous  Barmecide  in  the  Arabian  yig/tts.  and  arrange  a  splendid 
entertainment,  which  we  will  enjoy,  even  though  we  have  only 
imaginary  dainties  to  regale  ourselves  upon. 

The  company  must  sit  at  one  end  of  the  room,  across  the  middle 
of  which  two  shawls  are  hung  to  form  a  curtain.  This  curtain 
may  be  opened  and  closed  simply  by  lifting  the  shawls  by  the  lower 
corners,  which  touch  the  floor  in  front,  and  by  dropping  them  into 
place  when  the  scene  requires.  Two  persons  are  needed  to  man- 
age iliese  shawls. 

T  A  n  other  players  are  next  chosen  as  head  cooks,  who  select  as 
many  actors  for  each  scene  as  they  require,  taking  care  to  give  to 
cadi  person  an  equal  chance  to  act. 

\\  hen  all  is  ready,  the  cook  calls  his  company  behind  the  curtain 
to  prepare  some  article  of  food,  the  name  of  which  can  be  acted 
by  following  the  sound  of  each  syllable,  even  though  it  may  be 
in  the  most  absurd  and  far-fetched  manner.  He  then  announces 
to  the  company  the  nature  of  the  dish  by  saying, 

"  We  will  begin  our  feast  with  a  soup." 


After  this  he  states  the  number  of  plates  —  or  syllables  —  in  which 
they  are  to  take  it.  and  proceeds  to  exhibit  it  at'once. 

No  one  must  guess  until  all  the  scenes  have  been  acted. 

The  other  cook  then  calls  his  actors,  and  proceeds  to  furnish  a 
second  dish,  choosing  always  something  that  naturally  follows 
what  ha:-  gone  before. 

Tin'  scenes  may  be  acted  in  tableau,  charade,  pantomime,  or 
opera,  with  or  without  preparation;  but  as  an  impromptu  dialogue 
is  always  more  pleasing  and  natural  than  one  which  has  been 
studied,  only  the  idea  need  be  given,  leaving  the  conversation  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

A   SOUP,  IN   THREE   PLATES. 

s,  ,  „,  i  —  ^  French  dancing-master  is  giving  instruction  to  some 
young  ladies  for  the  opera.  He  plays  the  violin  by  means  of  a 
racket  and  a  cane.  They  take  many  steps,  and  whirl  about  upon 
their  heels;  he  insists  that  they  learn  to  turn  on  one  toe.  They 
practice  earnestly,  and  follow  each  other  in  line.  He  still  insist's 
upon  the  use  of  the  toe.  and  whirls  in  front  of  them,  stopping  sud- 
denly. Each  of  the  dancers  tries  to  imitate  him,  but  in  so  doing 
steps  heavily  upon  the  toe  of  the  unfortunate  master,  who  goes 
limping  off,  holding  his  foot  in  his  hand,  while  all  waltz  madly 
round  until  the  curtain  falls. 

Sc(  in  ~.  —  A  little  girl  is  asleep  on  a  couch,  covered  with  dra- 
pery. A  group  of  children  dressed  in  white,  with  bright  garlands 
of  flowers,  enter.  A  ring  is  formed  around  the  couch.  The  child 
sits  up  and  rubs  her  eyes,  as  if  dreaming.  Two  of  the  taller  girls 
go  behind  the  couch,  and  place  a  crown  of  flowers  on  the  head  of 
the  dreamer,  while  the  others  kneel  before  her.  They  sing  the 
following 

ODE  TO  MAY. 


Bring  out  my  thickest  flannels  and  my  rubbers,  granny          , 
For  this  will  be  the  chilliest  day  of  all  the  glad  new  year— 
Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  granny,  the  bleakest,  coldest  day 
That  ever  you  have  seen,  granny.    I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May. 

with  a  wreath  of  paper  roses  upon  my  sneezing  head, 
O'er  damp  and  dewy  meadows  my  footsteps  will  be  led 
Where  the  cow  slips  in  the  pasture,  su  l»>i;gy  is  the  ground, 
With  all  the  misery-be-anthum,  and  the  snow  drops  all  around. 

The  pine-clad  hills  around  me  enjoy  their  nice  warm  furs, 

And  the  little  pussy  willow  along  the  brook-side  purrs. 

I  need  not  gather  knots  of  flowers—  the  wind  makes  my  nose  gay; 

The  end  so  bright,  like  a  beacon-light,  will  cheer  the  first  of  May. 


8.  —  An  old  gentleman  sits  in  an  easy-chair.  He  wears  a 
cap  and  dressing-gown,  like  an  invalid,  and  has  one  foot  bandaged 
and  propped  up  on  an  ottoman.  The  doctor  comes  in,  and  he 
complains  bitterly  of  his  toe.  The  pain  is  all  "in  his  toe,"  and 
he  groans  and  makes  a  great  fuss.  The  doctor  tells  him  there  is 
nothing  the  matter,  and  in  examining  the  toe  happens  to  strike  it 
a  blow  against  the  ottoman.  The  old  gentleman  hops  around  on 
one  foot  in  great  agony,  screaming,  "My  toe!  my  toe!"  The  cur- 
tain falls. 

The  whole  word,  "Tomato,"  is  then  guessed  by  the  spectators. 

The  second  cook  chooses  his  company,  and  announces, 

A  FOWL,  IX   TWO   PLATES. 

Scene  1.  —  Cushions,  mats,  carpets,  and  rugs  strew  the  floor,  and 
are  draped  over  the  furniture.  A  large  man,  with  long  beard,  and 
flowing  robes  of  curtains,  wears  a  huge  white  turban,  and  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  divan  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Slaves  enter, 
and  make  salaams  before  him.  lie  makes  a  sign,  and  two  of  the 
attendants  drag  in  a  captive,  who  kneels  before  the  Sultan.  Orders 
are  given  to  execute  him.  They  wind  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
and  proceed  to  pull  on  the  ends  of  it,  when  the  daughter  enters, 
and  entreats  her  father  to  spare  the  life  of  the  captive.  After 
much  persuasion,  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  substituted  for 
that  of  death,  and  the  culprit  is  hurried  away  by  the  attendants, 
two  of  whom  soon  return,  and  with  low  bows  approach  the  Sul- 
tan. One  of  them  hands  him  a  key,  which  he  hangs  on  his  belt 
by  a  gold  chain  ;  he  then  dismisses  the  attendants  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand."  The  daughter  kneels,  and  covers  her  face  to  hide  her  tears. 

>'<•>  in-  2.  —  The  same  scene  as  before.  The  daughter  is  still  try- 
ing in  vain  to  persuade  her  father  to  relent.  He  seems  at  last 
worn  out  by  her  importunities,  and  angrily  bids  her  to  furnish 
him  some  music.  She  goes  out  and  returns  with  a  guitar,  and 
tries  for  a  lonir  time  to  tune  it  to  accord  with  her  voice,  and 
makes  several  ait  cm  pl^  10  HUM  ,,11  the  same  note  without  success. 
At  \;\~\  she  begins  a  dull  and  monotonous  air,  and  observes  that 
her  father  begins  to  nod  and  grow  sleepy.  At  this  she  sings  on 
a  lower  key,  and  continues  until  the  old  man  falls  sound  asleep, 
and  lean-,  over  upon  his  cushions.  She  then  takes  the  key  from 
\\\<  In  It  very  caiiliou-.ly,  and  goes  out  on  tiptoe.  She  ~nnn  re- 
turns. leading  the  prisoner,  whom  she  sends  away  with  many 
cautions  not  to  disobey  again  her  father's  commands.  The  cap- 
tive seems  very  happy  and  grateful  for  his  release,  and  bids  her 
u  .....  1-by,  with  'many  promises  of  amendment,  and  the  daughter 
takes  her  plaee  behind  her  father,  and  holds  the  key  above  his 
head  in  triumph. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  "  Turkey"  is  guessed. 

The  next  set  of  players  then  propose  to  furnish 
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JELLY    IX    TWO    SPOONFULS. 

Scene  1. — A  city  street.  A  very  stylishly  dressed  lady  is  walk 
ing  along,  with  a  string  in  her  hand,  which  she  pulls  upon  from 
time  to  time  ;  at  last  she  gives  a  very  hard  pull,  and  the  end  of 
the  line  appears,  to  which  a  small  dmr  collar  is  tied.  She  seems 
very  much  excited  at  the  loss  of  her  favorite  dog.  and  asks  every 
one'  who  goes  past  if  he  has  seen  her  pet.  She  at  last  salutes 
a  crusty  old  gentleman,  who  is  very  unwilling  to  reply,  and  after 
some  high  words,  lie  blames  her  for  her  folly  in  making  so  much 
fuss  over  the  loss  of  a  miserable  cur.  At  this  remark  the  lady  is 
overcome  with  anirer  and  astonishment,  and  cries  out,  "Oh.  that 
I  should  have  lived  to  hear  my  beautiful  Fido  called  a  cur!"  She 
faints  into  the  arms  of  an  apple  woman  who  enters  with  her  bas- 
ket on  her  arm. 

Scene  2. — A  tragedy  is  being  rehearsed  by  a  company  of  ama- 
teurs, each  one  of  whom  claims  the  principal  role,  and  to  show 
his  or  her  tit  ness  for  the  part,  all  recite  some  poem  or  dramatic 
passage.  At  tirst  they  recite  their  selections  one  at  a  time,  ap- 
pealing to  the  others  to  listen  to  them,  but  soon,  rinding  no  audi- 
tors, all  proceed  to  declaim  at  once  with  all  their  might,  and  using 
the  most  absurd  gestures.  At  length  a  person  who  has  been  sitting 
at  a  small  table  at  the  left,  with  his  hands  held  over  his  ears,  as  it 
distracted  by  the  noise,  tries  to  make  himself  heard,  and  begs  them 
to  proceed  one  at  a  time,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  powers  and  style  of  each  individual.  Each  one 
then  in  turn  tries  to  do  justice  to  the  -olUi>c|iiy  of  Hamlet,  by  re- 
citing as  much  of  it  as  he  can  readily  remember,  in  the  most  un- 
natural manner  possible,  until  the  manager  informs  them  that  not 
one  is  suited  for  any  part  in  any  play.  Each  actor  then  as.-umes 
an  attitude  of  disgust. 

The  curtain  falls  as  the  word  "  Currant"  is  gues    il 

A   VEGETABLE   IN   THREE   SLICES. 

.v,  /(c  1. — The  curtain  rises  on  a  camp  of  gypsies,  who  are  pre- 
paring their  evening  meal.  Some  busily  stir  the  fragrant  .-oup. 


little  children  bring  sticks,  and  prepare  to  light  the  fire  as  the 
hunters  enter  with  their  game,  and  all  chant  some  gay  song. 
Shouts  are  heard,  and  all  seem  rilled  with  fear.  The  men  pretend 
to  fire  their  guns,  and  some  soldiers  enter,  and  take  seven  of  the 
gypsies  prisoner.  One  of  them,  however,  hides  behind  the  fire- 
wood, and  an  old  woman  puts  the  iron  pot  over  his  head  to  con- 
ceal it  from  view. 

Scene  2. — The  same  group  of  prisoners  stand  with  their  hands 
bound,  and  the  soldiers  are  preparing  to  lead  them  away,  when  a 
mrssc'iiirer  enters,  ami  says  there  should  be  eight  of  theni.  Where 
is  the  other?  A  vigorous  search  then  ensues,  and  at  last  the  mes- 
senger sees  the  pot  move.  He  kicks  it  over,  and  discovers  the  cul- 
prit, and  leads  away  the  complete  number,  after  carefully  count- 
ing them. 

,^''i  a,  '•>. — The  gypsy  camp  is  deserted  by  all  but  the  women  and 
children,  who  set  up  a  prolonged  howl  of  despair,  by  screaming 
"Oh!"  but  afterward  the  captives  return,  and  are  received  with 
great  rejoicing  by  the  mourners,  who  again  express  their  feelings 
in  a  joyful  "6h!" 

The  curtain  falls,  and  "  Potato"  is  guessed. 

The  players  go  on  to  act  the  names  of  as  many  viands  and  table 
ornaments  as  possible.  When  they  grow  tired  of  the  amusement, 
or  the  hour  for  breaking  up  has  come,  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  which 
word  was  best  represented. 

This  ballot  is  secret.  Each  member  of  the  company  writes  the 
name  of  the  word  he  approves  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These  slips 
are  collected  in  a  plate,  and  counted,  after  being  assorted. 

The  cook  who  planned  the  successful  scenes  is  then  decorated 
with  a  medal  of  honor  made  of  a  thin  round  cake,  which  he  re- 
ceives with  the  humane  of  his  admiring  friends,  who  crowd  around 
him  with  congratulations. 

Dozens  of  words  can  be  found  by  any  ingenious  boy  or  girl, 
which  are  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  those  given  as  examples. 
The  more  si  rained  the  meaning,  the  funnier  the  scenes  will  appear, 
and  every  home  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  costumes  and  fur- 
niture for  the  furnishing  of  the  feast. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  butterfly,  an  idle  thing. 

Nor  honey  makes,  nor  yet  can  sing, 

As  do  the  bee  and  bird  ; 
Nor  does  it.  like  th.-  prudent  ant. 
Lay  up  the  grain  for  times  of  want, 

A  wise  and  cautious  hoard. 

My  youth  is  but  a  summer's  day  : 
Then,  like  the  bee  and  ant.  I'll  lay 

A  store  of  learning  by  ; 
And  though  from  flower  to  tlower  I  rove, 
My  sioek  of  \visilom  I'll  improve, 

Nor  be  a  butterfly. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THANKSGIVING. 

DID  you  ever  hear,  dear  girls  and  boys,  some- 
thing which  a  quaint  old  writer,  the  famous 
Matthew  Henry,  said  about  Thanksgiving?  If 
not.  listen,  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  I  think  you 
will  not  forget  his  idra  if  once  you  hour  it.  It 
was  that  the  best  thanksgiving  is  just  thanks- 
living.  Do  you  understand  his  meaning?  Then. 
Hannah  and  .Tennie.  Reuben  and  Arthur,  Dick 
and  Daisy,  if  you  do,  you  will  never,  never  go 
about  frowning,  nr  pouting,  or  finding  fault  when 
lit tli-  tilings  vex  you,  but  will  always  wear  sunny 
faees.  and  make  those  around  you  as  iiappy  as 
you  can. 

And  now.  my  pets,  here  is  your  own  little 
Thanksgiving  hymn,  which  the  Postmistress  has 
written  for  you,  and  which  she  hopes  you  will 
like  to  read,  sing,  or  recite  : 

A  SONG. 

For  sowing  and  reaping.  tor  cold  and  for*  heat, 
F.  ir  sweets  of  the  flowers,  and  gold  of  the  wheat. 
For  ships  in  the  harbors,  for  sails  on  the  sea, 
O  Father  in  heaven,  our  songs  rise  to  Thee. 

For  parents  who  care  for  us  day  after  day, 
.For  sisters  and  brothers,  for  work  and  for  play. 
Fur  dear  little  babies  so  helpless  and  fair. 
O  Father  we  send  Thee  our  praise  and  our  prayer. 

For  teachers  who  guide  us  so  patiently  on, 
For  frolie  with  mates  when  our  lessons  are  done, 
For  shelter  and  clothing,  for  every  day's  food, 
We  bless  Thee,  our  Father,  the  giver  of  good. 

For  peace  and  for  plenty,  for  freedom,  for  rest, 
For  joy  in  the  land  from  the  east  to  ihe  we-t. 
For  the  dear  starry  flag,  with  its  red.  white,  and 

blue, 
AVe  thank  Thee  from  hearts  that  are  honest  and 

true. 

For  waking  and  sleeping,  for  all  that  we  see, 
We  children  would  offer  our  praises  to  Thee; 
For  God  is  our  Father,  and  bends  from  above 
To  keep  the  round  world  in  the  smile  of  His  love. 


BIARRITZ,  FRANCE. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS.— Your  kind  words  at  the 
bottom  of  my  first  letter  make  me  feel  a  little 
encouraged,  so  I  write  again.  Do  you  know,  y<  >u 
seem  to  me  like  a  sweet  friend,  and  I  am  s'ure 
you  must  be  very  nice,  you  say  such  pleasant 
things  to  your  little  correspondents.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  about  our  trip  from  Krenznach  to  i;iar 
ritz.  The  first  day  we  went  to  Nancv.  which  is 
a  lovely  French  town  with  eight  large,  hand- 
some gates,  and  beautiful  fountains  ami  church- 
es. We  saw  a  chapel  after  the  style  of  the  Medici 
Chapel  in  Florence,  where  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
are  buried,  where  Louis  XV.  and  I,'  >uis  XVI.  and 
Maria  Theresa  ami  Marie  Antoinette  (as  a  tablet 
said)  had  been  to  "  meditate  "  1  am  not  sure  but 
they  will  add  Tom's  and  my  name  to  the  list. 


My  meditation  was.  How  ugly  some  of  these 
dukes  and  duchesses  must  have  been  ! 

Then  we  went  to  Paris,  and  saw  many  things 
we  did  not  see  when  we  were  there  lie  fore.  They 
have  taken  down  the  centre  part  of  the  Tuilc- 
ries  which  was  burned  by  the  mob.  We  went  to 
the  Louvre.  I  made  a  sketch  of  Grense's  "Girl 
with  the  Broken  Pitcher."  At  the  Salon  we  saw 
the  pictures  of  the  modern  French  artists  ;  some 
were  very  nice,  and  some  again  seemed  to  me 
just  the  contrary.  As  you  entered  the  building 
it  was  like  a  garden  filled  with  statuary,  but  with 
walls  colored  with  dark  red.  and  sofas  anil  chairs 
all  about,  but  grass  and  flower  beds  here  and 
there;  upstairs  were  the  galleries  for  the  pic- 
tures. We  went  to  the  panorama  of  the  siege  ,,f 
Paris  in  IHTo ;  we  went  up  a  pretty  dark  stairway, 
and  we  came  on  to  a  platform,  and  the  picture 
made  a  circle  around  us.  and  as  we  turned  and 
walked  around  it  seemed  as  though  the  country 
about  Paris  was  around  us,  and  fighting  going 
on  on  all  sides.  It  looked  so  real  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  a  picture— the  ambulance  wagon's 
with  a  red  cross  on  them,  the  camp  fires,  the 
wounded  and  dead  men.  the  knapsacks  ami  ea  p- 
seal  leved  about,  and  (lying  horses ;  the  smoke  in 
the  distance  was  like  life ;  and  I  was  glad  when 
we  went  down  the  stairs  into  Paris,  because  then 
I  thought  the  war  was  over.  We  went  to  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Pantheon,  and  mamma  told  me 
about  the  hunchback  of  Notre  Maine  We  went 
to  the  C'ouciergerie  to  see  where  Marie  Antoinel  i  e 
was  confined  before  her  execution,  but  could  not 
get  in. 

After  a  few  day.s  we  left  Paris,  and  went 
through  a  beautifully  cultivated  Country,  with 
miles  and  miles  of  vineyards  ;  they  were  picking 
grapes,  l,ut  we  had  hard  work  to  buy  any  at  the 
stations.  A  little  hunch  would  cost  twelve  c<  ni  * 
We  spent  one  night  at  Bordeaux,  which  we  did 
not  see  much  of,  as  the  pouring  rain  prevented. 
From  there  to  Bayonne  the  country  was  flat. 
with  a  great  many  pine-trees.  In  some  of  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  country  we  saw  people  walk- 
ing on  stilts  strapped  to  their  legs,  with  a  long 
pole  in  their  hands.  As  we  neared  Bayonnc  the 
eonntiy  improved.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I'.av- 
onne  was  never  taken  in  war.  and  was  the  only 
city  that  would  not  take  a  part  in  the  M  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  oh  :  I  remember  a  picture, 
in  the  Salon,  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  c-vming  out 
of  the  Louvre  the  morning  after  the  mas-aen, 
looking  so  haughty  and  yet  proud  when  she  saw 
the  dead  bodies  lying  about  her. 

When  we  arrived  in  Biarritz,  which  is  on  the 
I'.av  of  Biscay  and  the  border  of  Spain,  the  rain 
was  pouring  down,  but  from  our  salon  window 
we  could  view  the  sea.  rooks,  and  light-house. 
and  Tom  and  I  made  sketches  of  them.  Now 
we  have  a  little  house  of  our  own.  The  waves 
are  something  beautiful  when  they  dash  over  the 
rocks  The  sea  lias  worn  great  big  holes  through 
some  of  the  rocks,  and  comes  spouting  through 
them  like  high  fountains.  There  are  many  Span- 
ish i:ien  and  women  on  the  beach.  There  is  no- 
thing to  say  about  the  women,  but  the  men  are 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  Aragon  and  other  parts 
of  Spain.  Some  of  them  have  on  a  "  robin's-egg 
blue"  velvet  suit,  the  jacket  being  short,  so  as  just 
to  come  a  little  above  the  \vaist ;  in  front  they 
have  red  embroidery  on  the  jacket ;  below  the 
jacket  there  comes  a  broad  red  piece  of  cashmere 
twisted  around  the  waist,  and  in  this  sash  they 
wear  d  axel's  and  kid  ves  to  sell;  then  comes  some 
more  robin's-egg  blue  trousers,  which  conic  ;•  a 
little  a_bove  the  knee,  and  are  open  on  the  sides, 
with  silver  filigree  buttons  ;  then  a  white  pair  of 
full  drawers,  w'hich  tie  just  below  the  knee  The 
MoekiiiL's  are  of  a  light  gray  ;  the  man  said  they 
cost  fi  >rt  y  francs.  You  may  wonder  that  u  pa  ir  <  >f 
stockings  should  cost  so  much,  but  they  last  a  life- 
time ;  they  wear  short  socks  over  them,  white  or 
colored,  and  sandals  kept  on  to  their  fee;  by 
st  raps  of  worsted  stuff.  ( )n  their  heads  they  wear 
cither  a  black  kind  of  turban  or  a  silk  band' t  v\  ist 
ed  round.  A  man  told  mamma  that  the  Spaniards 
did  not.  want  a  king,  but  a  republic  and  Portugal 
and  Italy  did  too— that  (///countries  wanted  a  re- 
public; but  he  did  not  know  where  the  United 
states  were:  he  thought  it  was  either  in  South 
America  or  Mexico ! 

I  live  a  prosperous  life  here,  because  the  doctor 
says  I  must  not  have  any  lessons,  which  delights 
my  heart,  but  poor  Tom' has  to  grind  at  German 
and  French.  I  send  you  some  Edelweiss  I  bought 
on  the  Rigi.  It  is  a  national,  dearly  prized  fiower 
of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  lover  brings  it  from 
the  mountain-tops  under  the  edge  of  the  glacier 
to  his  lady-love,  and  as  long  as  she  keeps  this 
flower  she  keeps  his  love,  but  woe  to  her  if  she 
loses  it !  I  hope  you  will  never  lose  it.  but  love 
t  hr  ^i\  er_  ( ;ood-by.  I  will  write  you  again  some 
time — no  stated  time  is  ever  given  in  //<v  life. 
Tom  sends  love.  There  is  a  queer  little  French 
boy  in  this  house,  the  son  of  the  "  concierge1' ;  he 
looks  like  a  fro-. 

As  I  have  been  ill  this  week,  and  must  not  tire 
myself,  I  got  Jean  to  write  this  letter  for  me 

KATIE  R. 

Many  thanks,  dear,  for  the  Fdelweiss.  I  hope 
you  will  very  soon  be  well  again,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  you  have  no  lessons,  yon  might  keep  a 
journal  of  the  various  interesting  visits  you 
make,  and  now  and  then  cull  some  extracts  for 
the  Post-office  Box. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

You  printed  my  letter  of  two  years  ago.  Shall 
I  write  again? 

cozy  is  here  yet.  and  we  have  Honor,  one  of 
her  last  spring  kittens.  Cozy  and  I  are  always 
quite  willing  to  keep  a  kitten,  while  papa  and 
mamma  thought  he  could  take  Cozy's  place  here 
at  home  and  let  her  go  to  the  store  to  live.  Cozy 
has  tried  the  store,  and  is  home  again  to  stay  the 
rest  of  her  days.  Papa  told  me  such  beautiful 
stories  about  what  spit  :idid  timesshe  would  have 
racing  after  the  mice,  and  finding  great  rats  in  the 
eellar.  and  how  she  would  go  into  the  office  and 
cuddle  down  in  his  waste-basket  instead  of  the 
cat  that  comes  there  for  a  nap  every  clay  from 
'•  lie  next  store,  ami  how  she  would  purr  and  sing 
to  him  while  he  priced  the  books  or  wrote  his  let- 
ters, and  finally,  last  Monday  noon.  I  let  him  shut 
her  into  the  old  market  basket  and  take  her  to 
the  store.  When  papa  came  home  at  night  he 
told  me  he  feared  <  "o/.y  had  run  away,  for  no  one 
had  seen  her.  lie  left  her  purring,  and  eating  the 
lamb-chops  I  had  tucked  in  the  basket  with  her, 
up  in  t  he  sundry  room  at  noon,  and  when  the  men 
came  no  one  could  find  her  anywhere.  No  one 
had  seen  her  Tuesday  noon,  mid  then  papa  said  I 
might  go  in  the  street  cars  after  school  to  see  if 
I  could  find  her,  for  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
but  dear  Cozy,  and  what  a  sad  time  she  was  hav- 
ing, and  how  grieved  she  would  feel  at  such  treat- 
ment. So  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  hour  at  school 
was  over  I  went  down  to  the  store  alone  in  the 
car,  which  I  never  did  before,  and  papa  went  up- 
stairs with  me,  and  I  called  "Cozy."  "deal  Cozy," 
on  every  floor,  among  all  the  boxes  ami  liarn-is 
and  bales.  When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  end 
of  the  fourth  floor,  and  I  was  calling  "  Cozy,  dear 
'  o/y.  .Nellie  has  come  for  you,"  what  should  we 
hear  but  a  little  faint  mew.  and  then  we  saw  two 
shining  eyes,  and  Cozy  ran  and  jumped  into  my 
arms,  and  purred  like  anything,  and  I  held  her 
closely  until  the  ache  went  out  of  her  little  heart. 
Then  we  took  her  down  in  the  elevator,  and  I 
showed  her  to  Patsy  and  all  the  men  who  knew 
she  w  as  not  in  the  store,  and  she  purred  for  them, 
all  safe  in  my  arms,  while  they  stroked  her  soft 
fur  Honor  is  a  very  nice  cat,  with  th.-  same  love- 
ly Maltese  fur  ami  gentle  ways,  but  he  is  not  Cozy, 
and  can  never  take  her  place. 

I  was  intending  to  write  to  you  last  Saturday. 
but  I  had  a  school  party  and  did  not  have  time. 
The  three  teachers  and  the  children  in  my  room, 
and  some  ot  my  other  friends,  came  to  i't.  The 
children  swung  in  the  doorway  swing,  and  played 
with  the  big  doll-house  in  the  conservatory,  and 
the  little  doll-house,  and  drew  the  walking  doll 
about,  and  held  the  big  dolls,  and  put  the  dissect- 
ed maps  together.  Then  we  played  games  lint 
the  funniest  part  of  it  was  when  we  all  put  on 
i  mi-  paper  caps  and  bonnets  at  supper,  and  looked 
like  the  story  pictures.  Each  one  laughed  at  all 
the  rest,  but  did  not  know  how  fnniiv  she  looked 
herself. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  before,  I  told  you  I  did 
not  eare  much  for  story  boys,  but  I  do  think  the 
Jimmy  Brown  letters  are  just  splendid.  I  think 
we  all  like  them  better  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
paper. 

So  many  children  have  interesting  collections. 
I  must  tell  you  about  my  collection  of  bisque 
dogs.  There  are  over  fifty,  all  different,  from 
one  to  four  inches  tall.  They  are  arranged  on 
top  of  a  low  book-case,  and  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Papa's  cousin  Edward  said  they 
were  quiie  as  interesting  as  mamma's  cabinet. 

I  study  geography  and  arithmetic  now.  and 
Swinton's  M'orU  Book  and  a  Supplementary  Third 
l!«;i,  r.  They  are  all  interesting.  I  don't  know 
which  I  like  best.  1  have  not  missed  yet  in  spell- 
ing, and  I  have  worn  the  medal  two 'weeks  this 
month.  I  was  (IV  this  week,  but  another  girl  in 
our  room  was  (IV  too,  and  she  has  the  medal  now. 

I  think  very  much  of  my  three  bound  volumes 
of  UAUI-KII'S  YOTNG  PEOPLE;  and  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, which  will  go  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  the 
next  number  comes,  is  as  full  of  good  things  as 
the-  others  are.  I  like  the  last  pages. and  all  the 
animal  stories  especially,  and  the  pictures. 

NELLIE  B. 

I  am  glad  your  favorite  Cozy  was  found  so 
soon,  but  the  wonder  is  that  she  did  not  set  out 
to  look  for  her  home  without  waiting  for  her  lit- 
tle mistress  to  come  in  search  of  her. 


SHEMI.A\,  MOI-NT  LEBANON. 

This  summer  a  little  friend  has  lent  me  HAR- 
PER'S YCH-NG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  take  it.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
where Shemlan is?  It  is  on  Mount' Lebanon,  above 
Beirut.  I  am  an  American  boy.  but  I  was  born 
in  Syria  If  I  could  write  well,  mamma  says  I 
could  tell  the  boys  and  girls  in  America  much 
that  would  he  new  to  them.  I  have  a  beautiful 
Arabian  steed,  and  a  cat  with  two  kittens,  for  my 
pets.  The  horse  is  papa's,  but  I  ride  it  a  great 
deal.  We  have  no  carriage-roads  just  around 
here.  The  carriage-road  from  Beirut  is  a  half- 
hour  from  here.  Everything  is  brought  to  our 
house  on  the  backs  of  horses,  donkeys,  or  mules, 
and  our  mountain  mule-paths  are  steep  and 
rocky.  Our  wood  is  brought  on  mules.  Almost 
everything  here  is  paid  for  by  weight.  The  man 
who  sells  the  wood  is  paid  by  weight,  and  the 
muleteer  who  brings  it,  and  the  man  who  saws 
and  splits  it ;  so  it  is  weighed  three  times.  JUilk, 
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vegetables,  and  fruit  are  sold  by  weight.  We 
liave  long,  warm  summers,  but  it  is  not  very  hot 
up  here.  The  Franks  from  the  cities  of  the  plain 
come  to  the  mountains  for  three  hot  months 
There  is  no  rain  for  six  months.  The  winters 
are  cold  and  rainy.  We  sometimes  have  a  little 
snow.  Hoses  and  heliotropes  bloom  all  winter. 
The  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow. 

I  have  never  been  to  school.  I  study  at  In  une. 
I  have  lessons  in  French,  music,  Arabic,  arithme- 
tic, drawing,  geography,  and  spelling.  1  think 
when  I  go  to  America  I  shall  find  myself  less  ad- 
vanced than  other  hoys  of  my  age,  but  mamma 
says  I  have  opportunities  of  learning  some  things 
which  American  boys  do  nut.  I  have  quite  a  nice 
little  cabinet.  We  find  a  good  many  fossils  on 
the  mountains.  I  have  stones  from  Tyre  and 
from  Egypt  and  Athens.  I  shall  be  ten  years  old 
ou  my  next  birthday.  THEODORE  H.  P. 

Judging  by  your  letter,  Theodore,  you  are  the 
equal  of  most  American  lads  of  your  age  in  all 
that  makes  a  boy  well  educated. 

My  brother  is  writing  to  you,  and  I  want  to 
write  too.  He  will  tell  you  of  our  pets :  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  baby.  .She  is  not  two  years  old  : 
she  is  fat  and  merry,  with  long  curly  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  She  talks  Arabic  and  English,  and 
likes  a  joke.  One  day  mamma  said,  "Where  is 
Lei'a?"  (the  nurse).  Elsie  said,  "  Tukhmeen  he 
naimey"  ("It  is  supposable  that  she  sleeps"); 
then  she  laughed.  One  day  grandma  told  Klsie 
that  she  was  going  to  Deir'el  Komi-,  a  town  five 
hours  from  here.  Elsie  opi  ned  her  eyes  big,  and 
said,  "Grandma  going  to  the  moony"  cKomr  is 
Arabic  for  moon.)  I  have  a  nice  play-house  and 
dolls  and  playthings  that  I  can't  let  Elsie  see 
very  often.  She  has  her  own.  and  hers  are  all 
broken  ;  she  sings  to  them  "  Old  chairs  to  mend." 

Our  house  looks  down  upon  the  sea— can  von 
guess  what  sea?  I  can  see  the  ship  that  takes 
this  letter:  if  I  don't  see  my  letter  again,  I  shall 
think  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I 
have  all  the  studies  that  my  brother  has.  but  I 
am  not  so  far  on  as  he  is.  I  am  seven  year*  old. 
Very  truly,  EDITII  M.  1'. 

What  a  perfect  darling  of  a  baby  !  You  see, 
dear,  the  ship  brought  your  little  missive  safely. 


BEI.OIT,  KANSAS. 

Mamma,  sister  Grace,  and  I  spent  last  summer 
in  Portland  and  Bangor.  Maine.  I  had  a  splendid 
time.  Many  things  were  strange  to  me,  for  I  have 
always  lived  on  a  prairie.  We  saw  the  ocean,  and 
sailed  on  it.  We  saw  Mount  Washington,  and 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  Victoria 
Bridge.  Then  we  also  saw  Lake  Michigan.  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers. 

I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and 
like  it  very  much,  especially  the  stories  of  Jimmy 
Brown  and  Lucy  ('.  Lillie.  I  have  three  pet  cats  ; 
their  names  are  Daisy,  Pansy,  and  Buttercup.  I 
have  several  dolls.  I  am  twelve,  and  have  a  sis- 
ter three  years  older  than  I.  I  was  not  absent 

or  tardy  once  during  my  last  term  at  sel 1. 

This  has  been  a  very  rainy  month  so  far;  we 
don't  often  have  long  rain-storms. 

JOSIE  M.  P. 

Your  name  is  on  my  roll  of  honor,  dear.  I  do 
not  like  tardy  people  :  but  those  who  are  prompt 
and  punctual,  and  who  can  be  depended  upon, 
are  always  my  delight. 


KINMCOMCK,  KENTUCKY. 

I  live  ten  miles  back  of  a  small  town  on  the 
Ohio  River  called  Vanceburg.  Kinniconick  is 
named  from  a  large  creek  which  fiows  through 
it.  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  River.  When  tin.- 
water  is  high,  large  rafts  of  timber  are  run  out. 
to  the  Ohio  River,"  where  they  are  sold.  A  great 
many  nuts  grow  here,  such  as  walnut,  butternut, 
chestnut,  hickory,  anil  hazel  nuts.  How  I  wisli 
you  could  see  the  leaves  this  fall!  there  are  so 
many  lovely  colors.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  but 
1  do  not  go  to  school,  as  my  papa  teaches  me  at 
home.  I  have  six  dolls  and  three  kittens;  their 
names  are  Dotty,  Blossom,  and  Dimple,  and  a 
dog  named  Jumbo,  because  he  is  so  large.  I  am 
going  to  try  the  receipt  for  chocolate  caramels 
in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  207,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  cold  enough  to  harden  them.  ANNIE  J.  S. 


Buck ;  they  are  three  generations — grandma,  mo- 
ther, and  son.  We  have  lots  of  chickens.  We 
have  a  garden  ot  our  own  in  summer.  Brother 
and  I  go  to  Milford  to  the  public  school;  Gracie 
is  five,  and  stays  at  home  witli  mamma.  I  am 
ten.  and  Allie  is  seven,  "liaising  the  'Pearl'" 
and  "  Hick  and  l)."are  the  best  of  all  the  stories. 
We  all  send  l»ve. 

C'LINTY  K.  W.,  ALLIE  D.  W.,  and  GRACIE  W. 

Well.  I  am  sorry  you  lost  your  home  and  so 
many  treasures  by  fire,  but  glad  you  still  have  so 
much  to  make  you  a  happy  little  trio. 


MILFORD,  DELAWARE. 

We  are  three— Clinty,  Allie,  and  Gracie— who 
live  away  down  here  in  little  Delaware.  Papa 
is  a  fruit-farmer,  living  a  half-mile  out  of  town. 
We  have  any  quantity  of  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
apples,  blackberries,  raspberries,  and  strawber- 
ries in  their  season.  Papa  sends  them  to  New 
York,  and  maybe  you  have  had  a  taste  of  ours 
many  times.  If  you  will  come  down  next  sum- 
mer we  will  treat  you  bountifully.  We  help  in 
gathering  the  fruit',  and  earn  the  money  to  pay 
for  YOUNG  PKOI-LK  ;  we've  taken  it  one  year,  and 
last  week  sent,  the  money  for  it.  another.  Two 
years  ago  our  house  was  burned,  and  all  our  nice 

i ks  and  playthings  were  burned  up.    We  miss 

them  so  much !  All  our  clothes  were  burned  too ; 
but  we  are  getting  over  the  loss  some  now;  still, 
we  shall  always  regret  it.  Papa  built  another 
house,  not.  as  large  and  good,  but  comfortable. 
We  have  three  cats,  named  Charcoal,  Nellie,  and 


GLENDALE,  OHIO. 

I  have  gathered  a  great  many  walnuts  and 
hickory-nuts  this  year,  and  the  blue  jays  carried 
them  nearly  all  off.  I  wonder  how  they  cracked 
them,  and  if  they  found  them  good.  The  way 
we  know  it  was  the  blue  jays  is  that  mamma  was 
1'  .oking  out  of  the  window  one  day  and  saw  them 
at  work.  1  think  they  ought  to  have  gone  to  tin- 
woods  and  gathered  them  for  themselves.  1  like 
to  go  to  school,  and  love  my  teacher  very  much, 
she  is  so  kind  to  me.  Your  little  friend. 

RIOIARD  DISNEY  M. 

What  tricksy  sprites  those  mischievous  blue 
jays  are : 


Cisco,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  about  a  year  ago,  but  it 
was  not  printed,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  again. 
I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  thought  this 
would  be  a  nice  day  to  write.  It  is  the  first  rainy 
day  we  have  had.  I  have  a  pet  dog.  and  my  sis- 
ter May  has  a  pet  canary-bird,  and  my  sister  Ab- 
bie  ha  i  a  pet  kitty,  but  it  ran  away  in  the  night. 
I  go  to  school,  and  like  my  teacher  very  much.  I 
wo,:ld  like  to  write  more,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I 
write  a  longer  letter  it  will  not  be  printed,  and  I 
want  my  little  cousins  in  Sew  Jersey  to  see  it. 
I  will  end  by  sending  my  love  to  you  and  all  the 
little  readers  of  the  l'o-t -otlii •<•  Box.  IDA  P.  S. 

The  next  is  from  dear  little  May.  Ida's  sister: 
I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  a  long  time.    I 
am  se\en  years  old.      I  have  five  dolls:   Liilie, 
Bessie,  Dottie,  Mollie,  and  Belle.  Ihavehad  Lillie 
since  I  was  three  years  old.  MAY  S. 

Have  you  had  the  Nautilus  yet?  Lillie  ought 
to  be  dressed  in  that  pretty  sailor  suit,  I  think. 


STSSA.  TIAKHTA  TuFiKITonv. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from  a  little 
boy  in  Dakota.  I  am  nine  years  old.  Some  folks 
tell  about  their  pets.  I  have  just  one,  and  that. 
is  a  little  sister,  and  her  name  is  Lilian;  she  is 
four  years  old.  We  used  to  live  in  a  place  called 
Sayre.  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  spring  came  to 
Dakota.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  1(50  acres.  When 
we  lived  in  Sayre  I  had  to  cross  thirteen  railroad 
tracks  four  times  a  day  when  I  went  to  school, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  ear  since  I  got  here.  My 
uncle  sends  me  HAKI-KU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
like  it.  "Raising  the  'Pearl,'"  "Dick  and  1) .." 
and  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  I  like  very  much,  and 
think  I  will  like  the  story  of  "The  Lost  City"  by 
the  way  it  commences.  There  are  lots  of  gophers 
out  here  where  we  live,  and  when  we  go  near 
them  they  will  stand  up  on  their  hind-legs  and 
look  at  us.  J.  ALLEN  H. 

Tun  AI.EI.PHIA,  NE\V    Yl'llK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  not 
walked  in  six  years,  but  I  have  a  wheel-chair  that 
I  can  go  all  around  in.  I  do  not  go  to  school,  lint 
stu.lv  at  home,  and  recite  to  mamma.  We  live 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Km r. 
Papa  mamma,  and  I  went  down  there  this  sum- 
mer, and  spent  a  few  days.  My  aunty  has  a  cot- 
tage near  the  river.  1  had  a  very  nice  time  in- 

I  have  one  brother;  he  is  sixteen  years  old  to- 
day, and  one  adopted  sister.  She  is  married,  anil 
has  a  little  girl  thirl  ecu  months  old:  her  name  is 
Kinina.  and  she  is  the  sweetest,  baby  that  evei 
was.  she  lues  i  wo  miles  from  us  in  the  village 

I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  1 
think  there  was  never  so  idee  a  paper  in  the 
world  I  got.  one  new  subscriber  for  it  this  fall. 

I  have  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  for  1  can  not 
use  my  right  one  very  well,  so  my  mamma  will 
ci  >py  it  for  me.  GRACE  M.  D. 

I  am  very  glad,  dear  Grace,  that  you  can  go 
about  in  your  easy-chair  on  wheels,  and  your  let- 
t  er  makes  me  believe  that  you  are  a  sweet,  brave 
and  patient  girl. 


n  the  coffee-houses,  where  they  take  a  cup  of 
joffee  and  a  nargileh— a  sort  of  bottle  with  vva- 

er  and  a  long  pipe  and  tobacco  on  the  top  of  it ; 

vhile  smoking,  the  water  makes  bubbles  and  a 
gurgling  noise"    After  having  finished  their  talk, 

hey  walk  away.     Certainly  this  is  a  sort  of  spy- 

ng.    Many  persons  were  captured  here,  of  which 

he  principal  ones  are  Captain  Sing,  Mr.  Suter, 
and  a  Pasha  seventy  years  old.    They  took  him 

vhen  he  was  out  one  day  superintending  his  prop- 
erty.   They  charge  a  great  ransom,  and  it  it  is 

lot'  sent  at  the  time  tixed.  they  send  the  person 
ttilled,  or  a  part  of  his  body,  to  his  family. 

HARRIETT. 

How  thankful  our  American  children  should 
>e  that  they  live  where  they  are  in  no  danger 
rom  these  fierce  brigands.  How  glad  you  must 
lave  been  when  the  English  flag  was  flying  in  the 
larbor ! 

Exchangers  will  please  make  their  notices  as 
brief  as  they  can.  Fire-arms  and  dangerous  play- 
hings  are  prohibited  as  articles  of  exchange. 
Birds'  eggs  are  never  admitted.  We  would  like 
you  to  state  in  the  first  place  what  you  have,  and 
:ollow  it  by  a  statement  of  what  you  want.  Give 
the  titles  of  all  books,  also  the  names  of  their 
authors.  Do  not  ask  for  "  offers,"  but  specify  the 
articles  you  wish  to  obtain. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  offered  our  little  readers 
as  a  puzzle,  to  see  with  how  few  lines  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  may  be  represented  within  a 
circle.  The  above  is  the  way  our  artist  has  done 
it.  How  many  of  you  have  used  the  same  lines? 
If  any  have  been  able  to  represent  all  the  letters 
witli  a  less  number  of  lines,  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  drawing. 


PCZZLES  Fl;oM  YOI'Ni;   CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

Primal*  spell  the  name  of  a  gallant  knight  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Finals  that  of  his 
native  land. 

1.  Distance.  2.  Return.  3.  Desire.  4.  Fish.  5. 
Country  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  (i.  Profit. 
7.  Part  of  the  body.  W.  11.  COLEURN. 

No.  2. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  plant.  3.  Plagues.  4.  To  lay 
waste.  5.  One  position  of  an  anchor,  (i.  To  sleep. 
7.  A  letter.  CLIFTON  BUTTON. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  burro,  but  not  in  mule 
My  second  is  in  board,  but  not  in  rule. 
My  third  is  in  clover,  but  not  in  grass. 
My  fourth  is  in  looking,  but  not  in  glass. 
My  whole  in  a  school-room  oft  you  see, 
And  dunces  only  are  foes  of  me. 

CLARENCE  F.  RITCUIE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  210. 

No.  1.— La  Salle,  Bryant. 

No.  2.— Victoria.  Melville,  Helena.  Nancy,  Cay- 
enne, Leghorn,  Wrath.  Yellowstone,  Cologne. 


Correct  answers  to  pn/./.les  have  breti  received 
from  Robert  L.  Allee,  Dei  Baldwin.  Emily  Amory, 
P  P  J  .  Clifton  Stilton,  K.  I.  Chard,  A.  Pipes.  Jack 
Frost,  Lulu  Pease,  Grace  W.  H..  Harry  Jones, 
Dick  and  Dolly  Fletcher,  Amy  J.,  Maggie  Thomp- 
son. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


PUMPKIN-PIE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

r|MII\<  >l'<;il  Mm  and  through  shower  the  pumpkin  grew, 
A.    When  the  d;iys  were  long  nncl  the  skies  were  blue. 

And  it  felt  quite  vain  when  its  giant  size 
Was  sueh  that   it  carried  away  the  prize 

At  the  county  fair,  when  the  people  came, 
Ami   it   wore  a  ticket  and  bore  a  name. 

Alas  for  the  pumpkin's  pride!   one  day 
A  boy  and  his  mother  took  it  away. 

It  was  pared  and  sliced,  and  pounded  and  stewed, 
And  the  waj'  it  was  treated  was  harsh  and  rude. 

It  was  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  spice. 
The  boy  and  his  mother  pronounced  it  nice. 

It  was  served  in  a  paste,  it  was  baked  and  browned. 
And  at  last  on  a  pantry  shelf  was  found. 

And  on  Thursday  John  and  Mary  and  Mabel 
Will  see  it  on  aunty's  laden  table. 

For  the  pumpkin  grew  'neath  a  summer  sky, 
Just  to  turn  at  Thanksgiving  into  a  pie. 


THREE  PUZZLES  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

O.  1.  Match  the  domiims  eml  to  end,  and  read  the  rebus, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  spots.  The  answer  is  a  line  from 
•one  of  Shakspeare'a  plays.  In  the  small  iuclosure  on  the  right 
will  be  found  the  name  of  the  character  who  speaks  the  line. 

No.  '2.  The  musical  rebus  gives  a  line  from  another  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays. 

No.  3.  The  eleven  large  initials  have  attachments 
in  which  may  be  found   symbols  or  letters 
for    forming    a    word.      Arrange    these 
words     in    proper    order,    and 
find  a  quotation  from  a 
third  play  of  the 
great  "  Bard 
•of  Avon." 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EARTH. 

i'MIAT  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  the  seat  of  great  heat  is  a 
JL  familiar  truth.  Volcanic  eruptions  show  the  fact.  Mining 
experiences,  moreover,  have  furnished  us  with  the  rate  at  which 
tbe  heat  increases,  which  is  generally  computed  to  be  about  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty-five  feet  of  descent.  But  min- 
ing experiences  are  necessarily  very  limited.  The  deepest  mine 
in  England,  that  of  the  Eosebridge  Colliery,  near  Wigaii,  takes 
us  down  only  244'2  feet,  and  to  a  temperature  not  much  exceed- 
ing ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  hot  enough  to  make  the 
work  exceedingly  trying  to  the  miners,  but  that  is  all. 

But,  if  we  may  assume  a  uniform  heat  in  descending,  the  tem- 
perature at  a  depth  of  fifty  miles  may  be  expressed  iu  figures 
at  4800  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  other  words,  at  less  than  an 
eighth  of  the  distance  which  lies  between  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  its  centre  the  heat  would  be  about  twenty-two  times 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  at  the  sea-level.  Figures  might,  of 
course,  express  the  heat  at  greater  depths  still,  but  figures 
fail  to  convey  any  idea  to  the  mind  of  that  which  must  ne- 
cessarily exceed  all  imagination.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  iu 
descending  we  must  soon  come  to  a  heat  so 
great  that  no  substance  with  which  we 
are  now  acquainted  could,  under 
any  conditions  which  we 
can  imagine,  exist  iu 
it  in  either  sol- 
id or  fluid 
form. 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE:   HOW  IT  GREW. 

BY  SIDNEY  DAYRE. 
1. 

•'  i~^  OING — going — gone!  Good-by!  Good-by!  Fling 
\J(  an  old  shoe  after  them,  Polly.  Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

"  Be  sure  you  take  a  good  rest,  children,''  mother  called 
back  to  us. 

We  watched  the  omnibus  out  of  sight  with  great  glee, 
but  we  could  not  help  a  sort  of  forsaken  feeling  as  we 
went  into  the  quiet  rooms.  However,  the  sadness  only 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  as  Phil  came  back  from  seeing 
mother  off,  and  told  how  her  dear  gentle  face  had  seemed 
to  brighten  with  every  breath  of  fresh  air  and  every  new 
sight  and  sound,  after  her  long  confinement  to  the  house, 
and  how  the  twins  were  fairly  running  over  with  laugh 
and  chatter,  we  grew  wild  again,  and  sang  and  shouted 
until  old  Bridget  put  in  her  head  with : 

"An'  is  it  crazy  intirely  ye're  all  gone?" 

It  was  so  delightful  to  feel  free  once  more,  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  old  house,  where  for  the  last  three  months 
the  quiet  which  comes  with  sickness  had  brooded.  Scar- 
let fever  had  come  among  us,  bringing,  we  had  feared 
more  than  once,  the  shadow  of  the  dark  angel's  wings  in 
ils  (rain.  And  now,  at  last,  all  were  well,  and  mother 
had  gone  to  her  old  home  for  a  rest,  with  the  twins,  who 
needed  a  change. 

"Three  weeks  to  Christmas,"  said  Phil,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  grate  after  tea.  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"  You  know  we  all  agreed,  when  mother  said  we 
couldn't  have  a  tiling  this  year  except  good  wishes  and  a 
good  dinner,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  know  we  did,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  but  I  do  think,  after  the 
forlorn  times  we've  had,  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  jollification." 

"  It  takes  money  to  get  up  jollifications." 

"  Not  much.     Let's  have  a  Christmas  tree  ?" 

"Oh,  let's!"  cried  Polly. 

"You  little  geese!  Don't  you  know  we  haven't  a 
single  cent  .'" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  we  can  make  lots  of  nice 
things  ourselves,  and  just  think  what  a  surprise  it  would 
lie  for  mother  and  the  little  girls." 

"  We  couldn't  even  buy  n  box  of  wax  tapers." 

"  We'll  use  tallow  candles,  then." 

"  Nonsense!  All 'drippy  and  greasy;  and  who  wants  a 
tree  without  that  beautiful  soft  light  that  wax  tapers  give.'" 

"Perhaps  they'd  come  along  somehow,"  said  Polly, 
hopefully.  "Let's  try  it,  anyhow;  let's  begin  something, 
even  if  it  don't  grow  into  a  tree." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Ruth,  "  we've  been  talking  about  a 
tree  for  years,  and  we've  always  been  too  busy  to  have  it. 
Now  we're  all  out  of  school,  and  three  weeks  before  us." 

"Well,  I'm  in  favor  of  doing  something,"  said  Jack; 
"but  if  we  set  our  stakes  for  a  tree,  let  it  be  a  tree,  I  say ! 
'  Aim  high,'  as  the  copy-book  directs." 

"Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  then,"  said  Ruth,  jumping 
11)).  "I'm  going  to  begin  this  very  minute."  She  ran 
upstairs,  and  soon  returned  with  a  bag  of  worsteds. 

"  That  everlasting  sofa  pillow  !"  said  Polly.  "  If  you're 
going  to  fill  that  in,  we'd  better  have  our  Christmas  tree 
on  the  Fourth  of  July." 

"I'm  going  to  cut  out  the  fllled-in  part,  and  make  it 
into  a  pincushion  for  mother's  room.  That  shabby  old 
thing  there  is  a  perfect  disgrace.  I  can  till  in  these  cor- 
ners in  an  hour.  I'm  going  to  finish  the  edges  with 
worsted  cords,  with  tassels  on  the  corners." 

II. 

The  five  of  us.  Polly.  Ruth.  Jack,  Agnes,  and  Phil, 
ranged  up  from  eleven  to  sixteen.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
which  of  them  I  was.  for  I  then  should  be  in  modesty 
bound  to  represent  one  of  us  as  a  very  tame  and  uninter- 


esting1 person,  and  we  don't  wish  to  have  it  supposed  that 
there  is  any  such  creature  among  us. 

Much  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  rummaging  amid 
brains  and  bags  and  boxes,  and  in  forming  and  discussing  ( 
plans.  Many  delightful  things  were  thought  of,  which 
could  be  made  for  mother  or  the  twins,  and  these  were 
openly  talked  of,  while  the  gifts  to  be  interchanged  among 
ourselves  had  to  be  managed  more  privately. 

Toward  night  Jack  came  into  the  house  in  high  feather. 
"I've  struck  the  very  thing!"  he  exclaimed.  "Jim 
Brand's  going  to  lend  me  his  scroll-saw  in  exchange  for 
my  club  skates.  I  sha'n't  want  them,  for  I'm  going  to 
saw  like  fury." 

There  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands,  for  we  all  knew 
that  no  end  of  pretty  things  could  be  made  with  a  scroll- 
saw.  He  had  further  traded  some  old  school-books  for 
wood  to  use,  and  he  began  work  with  energy. 

For  three  days  Jack's  saw  kept  up  one  continuous  roar, 
seeming  to  run  races  with  Agnes's  tucking  on  the  ma- 
chine. Then  he  had  turned  out  a  pair  of  brackets  which 
each  girl  secretly  wished  might  be  intended  for  herself. 
But  after  listening  to  our  admiration  lie  coolly  carried 
them  out  of  the  house,  coming  back  in  an  hour. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I've  got  a  splendid  thing  now!" 

"What,  Jack  ?     Is  it  a  secret  '.     Do  tell  us." 

"I've  traded  away  my  brackets — 

"Oh!  those  beauties  .'" 

— For  two  magnificent — life-like — portraits — of — the 
Father  of  his  Country." 

"George  Washington  ;"  asked  Ruth. 

"  George  Washington!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes. 

"  Well,  now,  I  thought  you'd  all  be  pleased,"  said  Jack, 
in  a  disappointed  tone,  as  he  started  toward  the  barn  to 
feed  the  cows. 

"So  much  for  boys!"  said  Ruth,  with  a  most  disgusted 
air.  "To  think  of  those  lovely  brackets  going  for  two  of 
those  poky  old  portraits  that  everybody's  sick  of  already!" 

"Ruth,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Phil,  solemnly. 
"Where  is  your  patriotism  ?" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Ruth.  "Wherever  you  go  you're 
sure  to  see  the  Father  of  his  Country.  He's  hung  in  half 
the  houses,  and  he's  in  half  the  school-books  and  on  all 
the  green  stamps,  and  lots  of  other  things." 

An  hour  later  Jack  came  into  the  house,  and  held  up 
two  one-dollar  bills. 

"There!  Don't  you  call  those  finely  executed  engrav- 
ings of  Washington  '." 

"  Jack !  is  that  what  you  meant,  you  tease  ?" 

"  Now  ain't  you  sorry  for  your  disrespect  to  that  good 
old  gentleman,  Ruth  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  that  I  love  Washington  less,  but  money 
more,  you  see." 

"This  is  the  first  of  a  general  fund  for  the  tree,"  said 
Jack.  "  We  are  no  longer  a  penniless  set." 

"Jack,  you're  a  jewel;  and  you're  right,  Jack.  One 
can't  have  too  many  such  pictures.  I  wish  I  had  a  hun- 
dred !"  And  Jack  was  sent  at  once  to  buy  the  wax  tapers. 

"But  I'm  getting  so  sick  of  home-made  stuff!"  said 
Ruth.  "I  wish  we  could  buy  some  things;  and,  Agnes, 
I  know  how  we  can  get  some  more  money.  I  have  the 
smartest  sort  of  a  thought." 

"Let  it  out  carefully,  Ruth." 

"Let's  sell  the  butter." 

Two  little  Alderney  cows  which  mother  thought  as 
much  of,  we  told  her,  as  of  us  children,  kept  us  supplied 
with  butter.  In  summer  there  was  enough  to  sell  some 
every  week. 

"  But  mother  don't  like  to  have  us  stint  ourselves  at  the 
table.  She  doesn't  think  it  is  healthy." 

"Humph!  I  don't  think  there's  much  stinting  when 
we've  plenty  of  milk  and  everything  else.  Come,  let's 
do  it.  Just  think  how  it  will  add  to  Jack's  fund." 
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After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed,  and  Jack  carried 
the  next  churning  to  town,  bringing  back  in  exchange 
therefor  two  more  life-like  portraits  of  Washington.  We 
began  t<>  indulge  in  dreams  of  magnificence. 

Two  dolls'  heads  were  bought,  and  for  the  next  t\vn  <>r 
three  days  baby-land  reigned,  for  all  hands  joined  in  loving 
co-operation  in  preparing  a  treat  for  the  darling  twins. 

All  went,  well,  and  we  worked  on  without  any  inter- 
ruption until  one,  morning,  when  Agnes  went  into  town 
for  a  careful  selection  of  tempting  wools,  which  were  to 
be  knit  into  wristlets  for  the  boys,  and  brought  home  two 
letters.  Oh,  those  letters! 

"Here's  one  for  you,  Jack,  from  Bob;  and  this  one's 
for  mother.  Who  can  it  be  from'  'Your  affectionate 
sister,  Annie  Marston.'" 

Mother  had  said  all  letters  were  to  be  read,  and  Agnes 
read  the  few  lines  to  herself,  her  face  gathering  a  very- 
blank  look  as  she  did  so. 

"What  is  it  '.      Don't  keep  us  all  waiting.'1 

"  'Going  to  spend  the  holidays  with  thee  and  thy  dear 
children.  Be  with  thee  on  the  19th.'  To-morrow's  the 
19th,  and  there's  no  time  to  tell  her  mother's  away." 

"Listen  to  what  Bob  says,"  cried  Jack,  opening  his  let- 
ter. Bob  was  a  cousin  who  had  been  sent  to  a  school  not 
far  from  us,  and  had  met  Jack : 

"  '  The  folks  say  you  are  to  have  a  visitation  from  Aunt 
Annie.  Don't  I  congratulate  you,  though!  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  a  long  time;  but  she  came  to  our  house  once, 
and  didn't  we  young  fry  have  a  glory  time  of  it!  She's 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  always  gets  mad  if  anybody  don't 
talk  loud  enough,  or  if  they  let  oil  they  think  she's  deaf. 
And  she  can't  bear  young  people.'  " 

We  gazed  into  each  other's  faces  in  dismay. 

"What  xh<tU  we  do?" 

"I  know  just  how  she  looks,"  said  Jack,  with  a  groan. 
"She's  got  one  of  those  doleful  faces,  all  drawn  down, 
that  make  you  think  she's  thinking,  '  You're  all  poor  mis- 
erable sinners.' " 

"Tall  and  lanky  and  skinny,"  put  in  Ruth,  "with  a 
very  scanty  skirt  to  her  dress." 

"Children,"  said  Agnes,  with  dignity,  "I'm  ashamed 
of  you  all.  I  think  Bob's  a  very  disrespectful,  ill-be- 
haved boy,  and  he  has  no  business  to  write  such  stuff 
about  his  relatives,  especially  when  they're  so  much  older 
than  himself.  If  she's  deaf,  she's  very  much  to  be  pitied, 
poor  thing!  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  she  don't  like 
young  people,  if  she's  been  used  to  such  as  Bob." 

"Hear!  hear!"  cried  Jack.  "Agnes,  you'll  do  for  a 
preacher." 

"  And  as  she  is  coming,"  went  on  Agnes,  "  we  must  be 
kind  to  her  and  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Dear,  sweet  Agnes!  Two  months  ago  she  had  lain  so 
near  the  dark  river  that  after  she  came  back  to  us  who 
loved  her  we  could  not  quite  get  over  the  idea  that  her 
soft  eyes  must  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
shore.  Her  words  carried  weight  with  them,  and  as  Phil 
got  up  and  kissed  her,  we  all  firmly  resolved  that  Aunt 
Annie  should  never  have  reason  to  guess,  through  word 
or  look  of  ours,  that  her  coming  was  considered  a  most 
fearful,  terrible,  chilling,  freezing,  paralyzing  damper 
upon  our  Christinas  festivities. 

III. 

"Come  in,  Aunt  Annie;  we've  been  watching  for  you," 
shouted  Agnes. 

"You  must  be  very  tired,  "screamed  Polly. 

"  And  very  cold,"  shrieked  Ruth. 

"  Thank  thee,  dears.  How's  thee  do  ? — how's  thee  do  ?" 
said  Aunt  Annie,  in  a  cordial  voice.  "  Yes,  of  course  I'm 
sorry  not  to  find  thy  mother  at  home"  (Phil  had  told  her 
about  it  as  he  brought  her  from  the  depot),  "but,"  with  an 
affectionate  glance,  "  I'm  sure  there's  enough  of  thee  left. 
And  what  big  girls  and  boys  thee's  grown!" 


She  chatted  pleasantly  with  us  at  tea.  but  asked  as  we 
were  leaving  the  table: 

"  Thee  don't  think  I'm  deaf,  do  thee.  dears  ?" 

"Oh,  Aunl  Annie,"  said  Agnes,  coloring,  but  not  low- 
ering her  tones,  "  do  we  talk  so  loud  ?" 

"  WTe  ore  rather  a  noisy  set,  I  believe,"  said  Phil,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

"So  mother  always  says,"  helped  out  Ruth,  in  accents 
which  might  have  aroused  the  seven  sleepers. 

We  had  arranged  mother's  room  very  nicely  for  Aunt 
Annie,  and  she  seemed  willing  to  retire  to  it  very  early, 
acknowledging  that  she  did  feel  tired. 

"I  think  her  face  is  just  as  pleasant  as  it  can  be, "said 
Jack. 

"It  isn't  a  bit  drawn  down  and  sour,  and  she  isn't 
skinny." 

"Nor  her  skirts  scanty." 

"  What  a  pity  she's  so  dreadfully  deaf!" 

"And  that  she  don't  know  it.  Do  let's  be  careful  so 
she  won't  get  angry  with  us.  I  wish  she'd  get  to  like  us." 

We  were  so  careful  that  we  all  felt  hoarse  by  the  time 
breakfast  was  over  the  next  morning.  WTe  then  showed 
Aunt  Annie  most  of  our  Christmas  doings,  though  we 
kept  back  some  of  the  brightest  articles,  and  if  she  thought 
such  things  sinful,  she  was  too  polite  to  say  so. 

"I  wonder  if  she  thinks  all  we're  doing  is  vanity?"  re- 
marked Ruth.  "  I've  heard  say  that  some  of  the  Quakers 
think  it's  wicked  to  keep  particular  days  at  all — Christmas 
and  such — that  it's  just  a  kind  of  paganism." 

"Oh.  I  suppose  she  thinks  we're  a  pack  of  heathen," 
sighed  Agnes. 

But  on  the  day  when  Agnes  had  to  leave  sewing-ma- 
chine and  patterns  and  scraps  of  silk  and  dabs  of  gum  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  and  make  a  great  fruit  cake,  Aunt  An- 
nie went  too,  and  gave  very  willing  and  valuable  help. 
She  frosted  it  so  beautifully  that  we  all  exclaimed  when 
Agnes  brought  some  colored  sugars  to  ornament  the  top. 

"  It  will  spoil  it,"  we  urged. 

"I  know  it,  but  the  twins  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
mother's  initials,  and  plenty  of  ornamentation  besides." 

For  mother's  birthday  was  the  day  after  Christmas,  and 
a  cake  was  always  made  in  honor  of  it.  So  an  astonishing 
wreath  of  roses  soon  surrounded  an  elaborate  "G.  C.," 
and  the  cake  was  placed  on  the  sideboard,  the  admired  of 
all  beholders. 

Just  about  the  time  that  frosting  was  fairly  dry,  we 
heard  a  sound  of  jingling  bells,  and  Sue  Harley  put  in 
her  pretty  face,  glowing  with  the  frosty  air. 

"I've  only  a  minute  to  tell  you — wanted  to  let  you 
know  yesterday,  but  had  to  see  so  many — there's  a  sur- 
prise sociable  down  at  Mrs.  Graham's  to-night,  and  of 
course  you'll  all  go.  Good-by." 

Agnes  looked  thoughtful,  then  grave,  then  despairing. 

"There  't  is,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  been 
peevish  if  it  had  been  anybody  but  Agnes.  "Some  of  us 
have  got  to  go.  and  whether  we  do  or  not,  something's  got 
to  be  sent.  It  must  be  folks  who  haven't  anything  else  to 
do  who  fly  around  and  get  up  things  in  such  a  hurry. 
There's  110  time  to  make  anything,  and  nothing  in  the 
house  to  make  it  with  if  there  was." 

"We  can't  send  anything  at  all." 

"We  must.  Ruth;  we  must  send  that  cake." 

We  were  all  horrified. 

"It's  too  bad,  I  know, "admitted  Agnes;  "but  the  Gra- 
hams wouldn't  understand  it  if  we  staid  out  of  it,  so  it's 
the  only  thing  to  do." 

That's  how  that  cake  came  to  get  into  our  Christmas 
story.  We  could  have  wept  as  Jack  carried  it  away  in  a 
big  basket. 

"Probably  be  left  over  and  sold  at  auction  for  half 
what  it's  worth,  and  we  with  not  a  cent  to  buy  it,"  growl- 
ed Ruth. 

It  was  put  up  at  auction.      A  basket  of  doughnuts  and 
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a  cold  turkey  were  sold  tirst  by  a  fun-loving-  church  mem- 
ber, who  seemed  quite  impressed  as  the  gorgeous  thing  of 
•combined  sweets  was  placed  before  him.  The  energy  he 
brought  to  bear  on  its  sale  was  simply  bewildering. 

"Well,  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  am  I  offered 
for  this  most  splendid  cake  ?  Dollar  'n'  a  half — 'u"  'alf,  'n' 
'alf,  'n'  'alf.  Make  it  seventy-five  ?  Thank  you.  ma'am. 
'Two  ?  I'm  offered  two  dollars  for  this  incomparable  cake. 
Half  I'm  offered  ?  Three  'n  'alf,  'n'  'alf,  'n'  'alf.  May  1 
have  the  four  ?  Ladies,  have  you  pondered  well  the  spices 
in  this  cake?  You  have  heard  of  spicy  breezes — those 
breezes  owe  their  fragrance,  as  they  blow  soft  o'er  Cey- 
lon's isle,  to  the  very  varieties  of  spice  found  in  this  cake. 
Doesn't  the  thought  of  it  waft  you  in  spirit  to  flowery 
meads  and  meandering  rivulets?  Four? — Four  dollars, 
f'r  dol'rs,  f'r  dol'rs.  f'r  dol'rs.  Gimme  the  half  ?  Four 
•dollars  and  a  half.  Will  you  gimme  the  five  ?  Five 
dollars.  Thank  you.  ma'am — cheap  for  the  flowers  alone. 
Fi'dTrs,  ii'dTrs,  li'dTrs,  H'dTrs — don't  forget  that  this  is 
the  last  chance  for  securing  such  a  prize.  Five  and  a  half 
I'm  offered — five — and — a — half — going! — GOING!  Five 
•dollars  'n'  a  half — going  .' — going.' — GONE!'' 

Agnes's  face  beamed  all  over  as  she  looked  at  Ruth, 
find  both  felt  so  well  satisfied  with  the  good  price  which 
the  cake  had  bi'o  light  that  they  went  back  in  good  spir- 
its to  finish  the  play  in  which  the  young  people  had  been 
•engaged. 

But  when  at  last,  tired  and  sleepy  and  cold,  we  reached 
Lome,  the  first  thing  which  met  our  astonished  eyes,  stand- 
ing on  the  sideboard,  just  where  it  had  stood  in  the  al'i'T 
noon,  was  that  cake! 

Noonecould  give  any  account  of  it.  Bridget  was  cross, 
and  in  answer  to  all  our  inquiries  only  grumbled  at  sitting 
xip  so  late  for  us.  And  when  we  expressed  our  snrprisi1 
to  Aunt  Annie,  she  seemed  deafer  than  ever. 

It  was  a  mvstery. 

IV 

"At  last!  at  last !  Christmas-eve!  1  low  linre  we  lived 
so  long  without  mother  and  the  little  ones!" 

"'The  Campbells  are  coming  —  hurrah!  hurrah!'" 
shouts  Jack.  The  omnibus  loomed  through  the  snow-laden 
air,  and  he  and  Phil  tore  in,  each  with  a  twin  on  his 
shoulder,  while  the  girls  rushed  to  the  gate  for  mother, 
;ind  then  vigorously  swept  snow  before  her  all  the  way  in. 

"Merry  Christmas!  merry  Christmas !"    "  Glad  you  arc 


come!''  "Glad  to  be  home,  my  darlings."  "Glad  you 
are  looking  so  well."  "Glad!"  "Glad."  "Glad!" 

' '  Glad  to  see  thee,  Gertrude  dear.  Hope  thee's  all 
well."  Aunt  Annie's,  voice  scarcely  penetrated  through 
the  joyous  clamor  as  her  gentle  face  appeared  among  us. 

"  Less  noise,  children,"  said  mother.  "  Bless  me,  dears, 
what  a  fuss  you  do  make!  HowT  do  you  suppose  your 
aunt  can  stand  such  screaming  ;" 

We  wrinkled  our  foreheads  and  shook  our  heads  at  her. 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"And  why  is  the  parlor  shut  up  ?"  For  mother  always 
believed  in  keeping  the  pleasaiitest  rooms  open  and  used. 

"  Oh,  only  a  little  surprise  for  the  twins  this  evening," 
whispered  some  one. 

A  most  enjoyable  excursion  through  the  snow  to  an  ever- 
green-clad hill  had  been  taken  by  the  entire  force  to  secure 
a  tree,  and  it  now  stood  awaiting  its  charmed  blossoming. 

All  the  afternoon  Phil  and  Agues  were  mysteriously 
busy  behind  closed  doors.  There  was  running  to  and  fro 
and  much  carrying  of  things  carefully  covered.  Long 
before  night  Patty  and  Madge,  the  twins,  were  so  brim- 
1  fill  and  running'  over  with  curiosity  that  it  was  difficult 
to  coax  them  into  patient  waiting  until  those  doors  were 
flung  open,  and  Phil  escorted  Aunt  Annie  in,  while  mo- 
ther followed,  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  us. 

There  it  was,  that  tree  of  ours! — planted  in  faith,  and 
watered  by  energetic  work. 

Not  a  thing  had  Phil  and  Agnes  hung  upon  it  which 
was  not  wholly  or  partly  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  If 
all  the  loving  thoughts  and  words  and  looks  with  which 
they  had  been  made  could  have  been  sewed,  or  knit,  or 
sawed,  or  painted,  or  pasted  into  them,  and  could  have 
shone  out  in  their  own  true  light.  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  glowed  with  a  radiance  which  would  have  dimmed 
the  glory  of  the  wax  tapers. 

' '  You  dear  children  !  How  have  you  done  all  this,  and 
in  so  little  time:"  said  mother. 

"Indeed,  thee's  all  done  well,  dears."  Aunt  Annie's 
face  beamed  as  brightly  as  any  face  among  us,  and  we 
could  not  detect  in  it  the  slightest  shade  of  protest  against 
such  worldliness. 

And  now  new  mysteries  connected  with  that  tree  began 
to  appear. 

Half  hidden  between  a  tidy  for  mother  and  a  framed 
picture  for  Ruth  was  found  a  tiny  box  containing  a  chain 
and  locket  for  Polly.  Home-made  things,  indeed! 

Not  far  from  it  was  a  lace  handkerchief  for  Agnes;  then 
a  breast-pin  for  Ruth.  All  unnecessary  finery  was  a  rare 
luxury  in  our  family.  The  excitement  grew  intense  when 
a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons  for  Jack,  a  dainty  set  of  doll's  dish- 
es and  an  astonishing  picture-book  for  the  twins,  came  to 
light,  and  arose  to  its  highest  pitch  when  nearly  at  the  last 
Agnes  spied  a  box  addressed  to  Phil;  it  held  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  water-colors,  with  everything  else  needed  by  an 
amateur  artist. 

Then  we  made  a  rush  for  mother. 

"Oh,  mother,  how  good  you  are!" 

"  But  how  could  you  do  so  much  ?' 

"  And  you  shouldn't  have  spent  so  much  money  on  us." 

"  I,  dears  ?     I  haven't  spent  a  cent." 

We  stared  blankly  into  each  other's  faces. 

"  Then,"  said  Polly,  in  a  voice  as  of  one  driven  against 
her  will  to  a  most  unlikely  conclusion,  "it  was — Aunt — 
Annie !" 

"  Sh-h?     Polly,  she'll  hear  you." 

There  was  a  funny  little  smile  and  a  pretty  color  on 
Aunt  Annie's  face  as  we  looked  more  sharply  at  her  where 
she  sat  examining  one  of  Phil's  drawings. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Annie,  did  you  give  me  this?"  screamed 
Ruth,  rushing  to  her  side. 

"  And  me  this  .'" 

"And  tliisT 

"  And  THIS?" 
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As  we  crowded  about  her  with  a  noise  which  iniirht  well 
have  driven  one  crazy,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears  with 
a  look  of  comical  appeal. 

"Children,"  cried  mother,  severely,  ''I  am  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  the  noise  you  make.  What  will  Aunt 
Annie  think  of  such  rudeness  |" 

"  Mamma,  she's  deaf!"  said  Polly,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Who's  deaf  ?" 

"Why,  Aunt  Annie." 

"How  ridiculous!"  said  mother. 

"  Then  thee  did  think  I  was  deaf  ?"  asked  Aunt  Annie. 

Through  that  busy  day  we  had  all  failed  to  notice  that 
mother  had  talked  with  her  in  her  natural  voice. 

"Then  you're  not  deaf?"  asked  Jack,  with  such  an 
amazed  tone  that  she  laughed  until  wo  all  laughed  with  her. 

"Oh,  how  we've  shouted  and  shrieked  at  you!"  said 
Agnes.  "  How  did  you  ever  bear  it  ?" 

"  Why.  did  thee  think  I  was  deaf  ?"  she  asked. 

"'Twas  that  everlasting  Bob,"  said  Jack. 

He  ran  to  get  Bob's  letter,  and,  in  spite  of  Agues'*  ef- 
forts to  stop  him,  read  it  aloud. 

' '  I  see  how  the  mist;i  Ice  <  >ceu rred, "  said  mother.  ' '  There 
is  another  Aunt  Annie,  the  widow  of  your  father's  half- 
brother,  who  is  very  deaf,  poor  thing." 

"  And  this  is  what  thee  thought  of  me  when  I  came 
to  thee,  is  it  ?"  said  Aunt  Annie,  looking  over  the  letter 
with  an  amused  face.  "Thee  dear  ones!  Gertrude,  they 
have  behaved  like  angels  to  me,  all  the  time  believing  I 
hated  young  people! 

Not  deaf!  We  could  scarcely  understand  it.  As  we 
thought  over  the  past  week  we  blessed  Agnes  from  our  very 
hearts  that  she  had  inspired  us  not  only  to  behave  kindly, 
but  to  feel  kindly,  toward  Aunt  Annie.  How  thankful 
we  were  to  be  able  to  remember  that  not  one  word  had 
been  spoken  which  could  wound  the  keenest  ears! 

With  one  impulse  we  crowded  about  her,  and  hugged 
the  dear  soul  until  she  was  almost  smothered.  Then  we 
joined  hands,  drew  her  into  the  circle,  and  danced  around 


her.  It  was  a,  way  we  had  when  we  felt  more  than  usu- 
ally uproarious.  There  were  so  many  of  us,  you  see! 

Ruth  stopped  ns  suddenly,  and  looked  at  Aunt  Annie. 

"  Aunt  Annie,  now  answer.  Was  it  you  that  had  that 
fruit  cake  brought  back  for  us,  or  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Well,  dear,  if  thee  will  make  me  tell,  I  suppose  it  was." 

That's  all  about  our  Christmas  tree.  We  were  all  glad 
we  had  undertaken  it.  As  we  got  quieted  down,  and 
mother  called  us  around  her  at  the  piano,  and  sang  "  Glo- 
ry to  God  in  the  highest,"  I  am  sure  our  hearts  were  fuller 
of  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other  that  we  had  tried  to  make 
this  blessed  Christmas  a  time  long  to  be  remembered. 


THE  STORY  OP  A   WINTER  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  GEOKGE  C'ARY  EGGLESTON. 

NEARLY  all  the  countries  in  Europe  were  making  war 
upon  France  in  1795.  The  French  people  had  set  up 
a  republic,  and  all  the  kingdoms  round  about  were  trying 
to  make  them  submit  to  a  king  again.  This  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  several  years,  and  sometimes  it  looked  as 
though  the  French  would  be  beaten,  in  spite  of  their 
brave  struggles  to  keep  their  enemies  back  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

At  one  time  everything  went  against  the  French.  Their 
armies  were  worn  out  with  fighting,  their  supply  of  guns 
had  run  short,  they  had  no  powder,  and  their  money 
matters  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible for  France  to  hold  out  any  longer.  In  the  mean 
time  England,  Austria,  Spain.  Holland,  Piedmont,  and. 
Prussia,  besides  many  of  the  small  German  states,  had 
joined  together  to  fight  France,  and  their  armies  were  oil 
every  side  of  her. 

A  country  in  such  a  state  as  that,  with  so  many  pow- 
erful enemies  on  every  side,  might  well  have  given  up; 
but  the  French  are  a  brave  people,  and  they  were  fight- 
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iii!;-  for  their  liberties.      Instead  of  giving-  up  in  despair, 
they  M't  t<>  work  with  all  their  might  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  iirst  thing  to  be  done  was  to  raise  new  armies,  and 
so   they  called    for   men,  and  the  men   came  forward  in 
great  numbers  from  every  part  of  the  country.      In  a  lit-  ' 
tie  while  they  had  more  men  to  make  soldiers  of  than 
had  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  France.      But  ! 
this  was  only  a  beginning'.     The  men  were  not  yet  train- 
ed soldiers,  and  even  if  they  had  been,  they  had  no  guns 
and  no  powder;  no  clothing  was  to  be  had,  and  there  was 
very  little  food  for  them  to  eat.      Still  the  French  did  not 
despair. 

Knowing  that  there  would  not  be  time  enough  to  train 
the  new  men,  they  put  some  of  their  old  soldiers  in  each 
regiment  of  new  ones,  so  that  the  new  men  might  learn 
from  the  veterans  how  to  inarch  and  how  to  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  they  had  set  up  armories,  and  were 
making  guns  as  fast,  as  they  could.  Their  greatest  trou- 
ble was  about  powder.  They  had  chemists  who  knew  how 
to  make  it,  but  they  had  no  nitre  to  make  it  of,  and  did  not 
know  at  first  how  to  get  any.  At  last  one  of  their  chem- 
ists said  that  there  was  some  nitre — from  a  few  ounces 
to  a  pound  or  two — in  the  earth  of  every  cellar  floor; 
and  that  if  all  the  nitre  in  all  the  cellar  floors  of  France 
could  be  collected,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  plenty  of 
powder. 

JSiit,  how  to  get  this  nitre  was  a  question.  The  cellar 
floors  must  be  dug  up,  the  earth  must  be  washed,  and  the 
water  must  be  carefully  passed  through  a  course  of  chem- 
ical treatment  in  order  to  get  the  nitre,  free  from  earth 
and  from  all  other  things  with  which  it  was  mixed.  It 
would  take  many  days  for  a  chemist  to  extract  the  nitre 
from  the  earth  of  a  single  cellar,  and  then  he  would  get 
only  a  pound  or  two  of  it  at  most. 

It  did  not  seem  likely  that  much  could  be  done  in  this 
way,  but  all  the  people  were  anxious  to  help,  and  so  the 
cry  went  up  from  every  part  of  the  country,  "Send  us 
chemists  to  teach  us  how.  and  we  will  do  the  work  and 
get  (lie  nitre  ourselves."  This  was  quickly  done.  All 
the  chemists  were  set  at  work  teaching  the  people  how  to 
get  a.  little  nitre  out  of  a  great  deal  of  earth,  and  then  ev- 
ery family  went  to  work.  In  a  little  while  the  nitre  be- 
gan to  come  in  to  the  powder  factories.  Each  family  sent 
its  little  parcel  of  the  precious  salt  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
country.  Some  of  them  were  so  proud  and  glad  of  the 
chance  to  help  that  they  dressed  their  little  packages  of 
nitre  in  ribbons  of  the  national  colors,  and  wrote  patri- 
otic words  upon  them.  Each  little  parcel  held  only  a  few 
ounces,  or  almost  a .pound  or  two,  of  the  white  salt;  but  the 
parcels  came  in  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
there  were  hundreds  of  tons  of  nitre  at  the  powder-mills. 

As  soon  as  there  was  powder  enough  the  new  armies 
began  to  press  their  enemies,  and  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  171)4  they  steadily  drove  them  back.  When  they 
met  their  foes  in  battle  they  nearly  always  forced  them 
to  give  way.  They  charged  upon  forts  and  took  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  cities  and  towns  everywhere  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  by  the  time'  that  winter  set. in  they 
were  so  used  to  winning  battles  that  nothing  seemed  too 
hard  for  them  to  undertake. 

But  the  French  soldiers  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  to 
stand  the  cold  of  winter.  One  great  army,  under  General 
Pichegru,  which  had  driven  the  English  and  Dutch  far 
into  the  Netherlands,  was  really  almost  naked.  The  shoes 
of  the  soldiers  were  worn  out,  and  so  they  had  to  wrap 
their  feet  in  wisps  of  straw  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
Many  of  the  men  had  not  clothing  enough  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  for  decency's  sake  had  to  plait  straw  into 
mats  which  they  wore  around  their  shoulders  like  blank- 
ets. They  had  no  tents  to  sleep  in,  but,  nearly  naked  as 
they  were,  had  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  or  on  the  hard  fro- 
zen ground,  and  sleep  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  bitter 
winter  weather. 


There  never  was  an  army  more  in  need  of  a  good  rest 
in  winter-quarters,  and  as  two  great  rivers  lay  in  front  of 
them,  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  anything  more  until 
spring.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  already  safely 
house,!  for  the  winter,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the 
French  could  not  cross  the  rivers  or  march  in  any  direc- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer. 

The  French  generals,  therefore,  put  their  men  into  the 
best  quarters  they  could  get  for  them,  and  the  poor,  half- 
naked,  barefooted  soldiers  were  glad  to  think  that  their 
work  for  that  year  was  done. 

Day  by  day  the  weather  grew  colder.  The  ground  was 
frozen  hard,  and  ice  began  running  in  the  rivers.  After 
a  little  while  the  floating  ice  became  so  thick  that  the 
rivers  were  choked  with  it.  When  Christmas  came  the 
stream  nearest  the  French  was  frozen  over,  and  three  days 
later  the  ice  was  so  hard  that  the  surface  of  the  river  was 
as  firm  as  the  solid  ground. 

Then  came  an  order  from  General  Pichegru  to  shoulder 
arms  and  march.  In  the  bitterest  weather  of  that  terri- 
ble winter  the  barefooted,  half-clad  French  soldiers  left 
their  huts,  and  marched  against  their  foes.  Crossing  the 
first  river  on  the  ice,  they  fell  upon  the  surprised  Dutch, 
and  utterly  routed  them.  About  the  same  time  they  made 
a  dash  at  the  strong  fortified  posts  along  the  river,  and 
captured  them. 

The  French  were  now  masters  of  the  large  island  that 
lay  between  the  two  rivers,  for  they  are  really  only  two 
branches  of  one  river,  and  the  land  between  them  is  an 
island.  But  the  ice  in  the  farther  stream  was  not  yet 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  cannon,  so  Pichegru 
had  to  stay  where  he  was  for  a  time.  Both  sides  now 
watched  the  weather,  the  French  hoping  for  still  harder 
frosts,  while  their  enemies  prayed  for  a  thaw. 

The  cold  weather  continued,  and  day  by  day  the  ice  be- 
came  firmer.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1795,  Pichegru  be- 
gan to  cross,  and  on  the  10th  his  whole  army  had  passed 
the  stream,  while  his  enemies  were  rapidly  retreating.  He 
pushed  forward  into  the  country,  sending  his  columns  in 
different  directions  to  press  the  enemy  at  every  point. 
The  barefooted,  half-naked  French  soldiers  were  full  of 
spirit,  and  in  spite  of  frost  and  snow  and  rough  frozen 
roads  they  marched  steadily  and  rapidly.  City  after  city 
fell  before  them,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  they  march- 
ed into  Amsterdam  itself,  and  were  complete  conquerors. 

Hungry  and  half-frozen  as  they  were,  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  these  poor  soldiers  had  rushed  into  the 
warm  houses  of  the  city  and  helped  themselves  to  food 
and  clothing.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
stacked  their  arms  in  the  streets  and  public  squares,  and 
quietly  waited  in  the  snow,  patiently  bearing  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  wind  for  several  hours,  while  the  magistrates 
were  getting  houses  and  food  and  clothing  ready  for 
them. 

This  whole  campaign  was  wonderful,  and  on  almost  ev- 
ery day  some  strange  thing  happened;  but  perhaps  the 
strangest  of  all  the  events  in  this  winter  war  was  that 
which  is  shown  in  the  picture.  Pichegru,  learning-  that 
I  here  was  a  fleet  of  the  enemy's  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
near  the  island  of  Texel,  sent  a  column  of  cavalry,  with 
some  cannon,  in  that  direction,  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done.  The  cavalry  found  the  Zuyder  Zee  hard  frozen,  and 
the  ships  firmly  locked  in  the  ice.  So  they  put  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea, 
marched  up  to  the  ships,  and  called  on  them  to  surrender. 
It  was  a  new  thing  in  war  for  ships  to  be  charged  by  men 
ou  horseback,  but  there  the  horsemen  were  with  strong 
ice  under  them,  and  the  ships  could  not  sail  away  from 
them.  The  sailors  could  make  a  fight,  of  course,  but  the 
cavalry,  with  their  cannon,  were  too  strong  for  them,  and 
so  they  surrendered  without  a  battle,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  history  a  body  of  hussars  captured  a  squadrou  of  ships 
at  anchor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   VALLEY   OF   DEATH. 

VLL  the  time  this  game  of  life  and  death  was  going  on 
Mahmoud  had  never  stirred  from   his   watch  tower 
upon  the  wall;  and  just  at  that  moment  he  sent  forth  the 
long  shrill  cry  which  was  the  well-known  signal  of  dan- 
ger, following  it  up  by  shouting: 

"The  Goorkhas,  brothers!  the.  Goorkhas!" 
At  the  name  of  these  mountaineers  of  Nepaul,  the 
fiercest  and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  Hindoo  troops  in  the 
British  service,  everything  else  was  forgotten  in  a  mo- 
ment. All  was  confusion,  which  was  increased  tenfold 
as  the  three  scouts  sent  down  the  valley  came  galloping 
in,  with  full  confirmation  of  Mahnioud's  evil  tidings. 
To  attempt  any  defense  of  such  a  wide  circuit  of  wall 
with  their  scanty  force  against  disciplined  soldiers  was 
hopeless;  and  Selim,  who  alone  of  the  whole  band  seem- 
ed to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  for  the 
mounting  of  the  women  and  children  upon  the  strong- 
est horses,  and  the  instant  abandonment  of  the  strong- 
hold. 

Meanwhile  our  heroes  began  to  hope  that  they  might 
be  overlooked  in  the  general  confusion ;  but  they  were 
promptly  undeceived  by  hearing  the  Afghan  who  had  al- 
ready been  so  active  agaiiist  them  remarking  that  "  it  was 
now  time  to  kill  the  two  unbelievers." 

''Wilt  thou  be  always  a  father  of  asses  ?''  cried  Selim. 
whose  cunning  brain  had  already  planned  how  to  use  this 
new  turn  of  events  to  his  own  advantage.  "  Know  you 
not  that  if  you  shed  their  blood,  the  English  will  kill  our 
people  in  like  manner;  whereas,  if  we  keep  them  as  hos- 
tages, we  may  hereafter  give  them  in  exchange  for  our 
brethren  who  are  in  captivity  ?  Let  the  Feringhi  [Euro- 
pean] youths  write  that  as  the  English  deal  with  their 
prisoners,  so  will  U'e  deal  with  ours,  and  it  shall  be  left  at 
the  gate  for  those  who  come  to  read." 

This  new  view  of  the  case  quite  took  the  Afghans  by  sur- 
prise, and  all  agreed  that  Selim's  plan  was  excellent.  Tom 
Hilton,  whose  hands  were  loosed  for  the  purpose,  wrote 
the  required  message  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  strip  of 
white  linen,  which  was  then  fastened  in  a  conspicuous 
place  just  outside  the  gateway.  But  his  American  smart- 
ness prompted  him  to  turn  the  Afghans'  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish to  account  by  adding  a  postscript  for  the  benefit  of 
any  British  officers  who  might  be  with  the  Goorkhas,  tell- 
ing the  route  by  which  they  were  to  cross  the  mountains 
in  their  retreat — a  measure  which  was  to  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  which  Tom  never  dreamed. 

And  now  began  a  march  such  as  our  hei-oes  had  hitherto 
known  only  through  books  of  travel.  All  around,  the  bar- 
ren, gloomy  ridges  stood  up  black  and  blasted  and  hideous, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  every  direction  like 
the.  threads  of  a  spider's  web,  and  seeming  to  form  oiie  hor- 
rid complicated  trap  for  every  living  thing  once  entangled 
in  it.  Through  this  dismal  maze  they  zigzagged  as  best  they 
might,  now  along  ledge  paths  barely  three  feet  wide,  now 
among  fallen  bowlders  as  high  as  the  roof  of  a  cottage, 
now  over  heaps  of  crumbling  earth,  from  which  rose  at 
every  step  clouds  of  hot,  prickly  dust  that  well-nigh  choked 
them. 

During  the  first  day  our  two  lads  went  on  foot  with  t  lie 
rest,  the  horses  being  reserved  for  the  women,  children, 
and  older  men.  But  the  less-seasoned  Ernest  soon  be- 
gan to  give  way  under  this  terrible  strain,  and  Tom,  for 
some  wise  purpose  of  his  own,  pretended  to  be  equally  ex- 
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hausted.  So,  on  the  second  morning,  Selim  dismounted 
one  nt'  his  own  men  and  put  the  two  boys  upon  the  horse, 
with  the  perfect  approval  of  the  band,  who  were  now  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  their  hostages. 

"Ernie."  said  Tom  that  night,  speaking  French,  as  usu- 
al, "here's  a  glorious  chance  for  us.  I  heard  them  say 
there  are  signs  of  a  fog,  and  if  it  comes  they  won't  he  able 
to  see  us  two  yards  off." 

"  But  what  good  will  that  do  ?" 

' '  Errryth  ing !  To-morrow  we'll  pass  a  place  that  I've 
hoard  Sikander  describe  many  a  time— the  Valley  of 
Death,  where  you  go  along  a  path  no  broader  than  a  tea- 
tray,  with  three  hundred  feet  of  precipice  below,  and  over- 
head a  great  black  cliff  full  of  cracks  and  clefts,  like  that 
place  half-way  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Now, 
you  see.  they  leave  our  feet  and  hands  free,  and  this  scarf 
with  which  they  tie  us  together  is  a  trashy  old  thing, 
which  one  good  tug  ought  to  settle.  If  the  fog  comes, 
we'll  wait  till  we  get  out  on  to  the  ledge,  and  the  minute 
you  hear  me  scream  we'll  tumble  off  on  the  side  next  the 
cliff,  push  the  horse  over  the  precipice,  so  that  they  may 
think  we've  all  gone  down  together,  and  then  creep  into 
one  of  the  holes  and  hide  till  they're  gone.  What  do  you 
say  2" 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Ernest,  setting  his  teeth;  "hut  can't 
we  manage  it  without  killing  the  poor  old  horse?" 

"No;  he  must  go;  for  then,  don't  you  see,  they'll 
think  we've  fallen  over  along  with  him,  and  not  make 
any  hunt  for  us.  Now  go  to  sleep  while  you  can,  old 
fellow,  for  you'll  have  enough  to  do  to-morrow  if  the  fog 
comes." 

The  fog  did  come,  sure  enough :  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  perilous  ledge  path  that  overhung  the  terrible 
"Valley  of  Death,"  day  was  litei'ally  turned  into  night. 
But  frightful  as  was  the  risk  of  such  a  passage  in  such 
weather,  the  Afghans  durst  not  hang  back,  for  they  were 
now  in  the  territory  of  a  hostile  clan,  and  the  lives  of  the 
whole  party  might  depend  upon  their  getting  across  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  friendly  tribes  beyond.  The 
horses  had  been  shod  with  felt,  and  the  perfectly  noiseless 
passage  of  this  long  train  of  shadowy  horsemen  along  the 
brink  of  that  fearful  precipice,  through  the  gray,  sullen 
mist,  had  in  it  something  indescribably  weird  and  ghost- 
ly. In  that  dead  silence  the  excited  boys  could  almost 
hear  the  loud  throbbing  of  their  own  hearts. 

Suddenly  Tom  Hilton  set  up  a  terrific  shriek,  which 
made  every  horse  in  the  cavalcade  start  and  rear.  In- 
stantly both  lads  were  off  their  beast,  the  scarf  that  bound 
them  was  torn  asunder,  and  as  the  poor  horse  fell  head- 
long down  the  precipice,  with  a  piercing  cry,  they  wriggled 
into  a  narrow  cleft,  and  were  hidden  from  view. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
LOST  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

"So  far,  so  good!''  muttered  Tom  Hilton,  as  the  wild 
cries  of  the  Afghans  died  away  in  the  distance.  "Their 
horses  have  taken  fright,  and  they'll  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  manage  them.'' 

"I  am  sorry  for  that  poor  horse,  though,"  said  Ernest. 
"  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  C 

"Take  the  back  track,  to  be  sure,  and  lind  our  way 
down  into  the  valley  by  the  same  way  that  we  came  up. 
Those  Goorkhas  can't  be  far  off,  and  once  we  sight  them, 
we're-  all  right." 

Tom  spoke  as  confidently  as  if  the  thi:ig  were  already 
half  done,  and  his  cheeriness  communicated  itself  to 
his  companion,  whose  fatigue  seemed  quite  forgotten  in 
the  delight  of  being  free  once  more. 

But,  as  those  who  have  marched  through  Afghanistan 
know  to  their  cost,  it  is  easier  to  find  one's  way  through 
the  most  pathless  forests  of  Brazil,  or  over  the  widest 
prairies  of  the  far  West,  than  amid  the  fatal  net-work  of 
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mountains  that  reaches  in  one  endless  maze  from  the 
source  of  the  Cabool  River  to  the  frontier  of  Kashgar. 
So  long  as  the  ledge  path  continued,  indeed,  they  could 
not  easily  miss  their  way,  there  being  not  footing  enough 
for  a  cat  anywhere  beyond  its  two  or  three  feet  of  rocky 
surface.  But  it  came  to  an  end  as  suddenly  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallowed  it,  and  to  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the 
wanderers  the  whole  country  seemed  one  endless  succes- 
sion of  fathomless  gulfs  and  unscalable  precipices,  among 
which  they  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  way  by 
which  they  had  come.  They  were  lost.' 

The  two  young  explorers  eyed  each  other  in  silent  dis- 
may as  the  fearful  truth  burst  upon  them  ;  but  even  in 
this  crisis  Tom  Hilton  was  ready  with  an  idea. 

''If  we  can't  find  our  way  back,  Ernie,  there's  some- 
thing else  we  can  do,  which  is  better  than  staying  here 
and  starving,  anyhow.  This  is  just  the  time  when  the 
Afghans  mostly  come  down  from  the  higher  mountains, 
and  we're  likely  enough  to  fall  in  with  some  of  them. 
Now,  I  heard  Selim  say  yesterday  that  all  the  people  of 
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this  district  are  xpei-ial  .•iinnies  of  his  tribe;  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  \v  tell  them  we've  just  escaped  from  Selim's 
crowd,  and  give  'em  the  news  of  Ahmed  Khan  and  all  his 
men  having  been  killed,  they'll  feel  like  giving  us  a  good 
reception.  Anyhow.  I  guess  it's  worth  trying." 

Ernest  agreed  that  it  was,  and  having  discovered  a  goat 
track  that  led  away  to  the  left  among  the  crags,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  it. 

Suddenly  Tom  stopped  short,  held  up  his  finger  warii- 
ingly.  and  crept  forward  to  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag 
that  Hanked  their  path  to  the  right,  Ernest  silently  fol- 
lowing. 

Although  a  faint  glow  still  lingered  on  the  hill-top  all 
below  was  already  wrapped  in  deep  shadow,  but  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  over  which  they  were  peering  the 
gloom  was  broken  by  the  glare  of  a  huge  fire,  around 
which  several  tents  were  pitched,  while  a  number  of  fig- 
ures in  Afghan  dress  could  be  seen  constantly  passing  and 
repassing. 

"I  say,"  whispered  Tom,  "this  is  a  case  of  'out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  These  fellows  are  Selim's  tribe 
too;  I  know  them  by  the  color  of  their  turbans  and  the 
shape  of  their  tents.'1 

"But  not  the  party  we've  escaped  from,  surely?" 
"No;  they're  too  numerous  for  that;  they  must  be  a 
war  band  out  raiding,  and  a  pretty  strong  one,  too,  or  they 
wouldn't  camp  on  the  enemy's  ground  in  this  free  and 
easy  way.  Now  I  vote  we  just  wait  till  they're  all  asleep, 
and  then  go  down  and  get  hold  of  some  food  and  a  couple 
of  guns,  for  when  once  we  have  arms  and  ammunition  we 
can  forage  for  ourselves." 

Unhappily  the  Afghans  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go  to 
bed,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  both  almost  benumbed 
with  the  raw  dullness  of  the  night  air,  which  made  itself 
felt  even  through  the  thick  Afghan  mantles  given  them 

by  their  late  guardians,  that 
Tom  at  length  gave  the 
word  to  descend. 

The  descent  was  almost 
as  sheer  as  the  side  of  a 
house,  and  had  not  the  fire- 
light shown  them  where  to 
plant  their  feet,  they  must 
certainly  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces.  Even  as  it  was 
Ernest  twice  escaped  as  if 
by  a  miracle  from  falling 
headlong  to  the  bottom,  and 
when  they  at  length  reach- 
ed the  ground  below,  both 
were  so  exhausted  that  they 
could  hardly  stand. 

Luckily  their  descent  had 
been  perfectly  noiseless, 
and  the  keenest  eye  could 
not  have  detected  their  fig- 
ures amid  the  black  shad- 
ows of  the  rocks.  But  the 
first  glance  showed  them, 
to  their  no  small  dismay, 
that  their  difficulties  were 
only  beginning.  Reckless 
as  the  Afghans  were,  they 
had  not  forgotten  that  they 
were  on  hostile  ground,  and 
the  fire-glow  played  upon 
the  tall  figure  of  a  sentinel 
who  stood  leaning  upon 
the  sickle-shaped  butt-end 
of  his  long  rifle  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  spot  where 
they  lay. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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EARLY  AND  LATH. 

BY    JOSEPHINE   POLLARD. 

Tom  was  a  lioy  it  was  often  said 


That  he  never  wanted  to  g<>  t<>  bed; 
And   he  really   appeared  tn  take  delight 
In  running  a'hout  the  street?  at  niirht. 
Ah!   much  too  long  would  have  been  the  day. 
And   weary  enough  he'd  have  hern  of  play. 
If  this  very  wide-awake  little  chap 
Had  nut  extended  his  morning  nap. 

He'd  sit  up  with  the  owls,  and  with  eyes  as  bright 

As  theirs,  oh.  ever  so  late  at  night; 

But  no  one  had  a  chance  to  remark 

That  Thomas  ever  arose  with  the  lark. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

"Will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise," 

AVas  an  old-fashioned  notion.  Thomas  said. 

And  well  enough  for  a  sleepy-head. 

But  as  Tom  grew  older  he  left  the  owls. 

And  imitated  domestic  fowls 

!'•>    -i 'ing  to  bed,  oh,  not  as  he  used, 

But  as  soon  as  the  chickens  began  to  roost. 

And  he  hail  no  patience,  I've  heard  them  say, 

"Wiih  those  who  wanted  to  sleep  all  day. 

For  he  was  around  and  out-of-doors 

In  the  early  morning  doing  his  chores. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  turn  about 
From  youth  to  age.  there  isn't  a  doubt; 
And  the  very  things  that  we  once  despised 
Become  the  "things  that  are  highly  pri/.ed. 
And  if  when  you're  young  you  take  delight 
In  being  up  with  the  owls  till  night. 
When  you  are  old  you'll  think  it  absurd 
To  copy  the  ways  of  so  dull  a  bird. 


THREE  TRAPPER?. 

BY  PAUL  E.  WIRT. 
(OB,  you   may  go  along;,  if  you    want    to,  and  help 


look  after  the  traps,''  said  Douglas  Elton,  the  eldest 
of  Mr.  Elton's  three  sons,  to  their  little  five-year-old  brother, 
one  bright  Saturday  morning.  The  boys  Doug  and  Will 
had  been  supplied  with  strung  steel-traps  by  their  father, 
and  offered  a  reward  for  every  musk-rat  they  should  trap 
along  his  mill-race,  or  about  the  mill-pond  up  in  the  woods. 
The  Elton  boys,  like  all  lads,  were  fond  of  anything  that 
resembled  a  hunting  adventure.  Will  and  Dong  both 
thought  that  they  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  through 
Africa  with  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  whose  books  they  were  so 
fond  of  reading,  and  that  the  very  finest  fun  the  work: 
could  afford  would  be  the  capture  of  a  gorilla  in  his  native 
forest.  But  as  circumstances  confined  them  to  their  own 
village,  and  there  were  no  gorillas  nearer  than  Africa,  tin- 
next  best  thing  was  steel-traps  and  musk-rats. 

The  rats  had  become  very  numerous,  and  by  their  bur- 
rowing under  and  around  the  dam,  at  the  pond,  and  along 
the  race  were  doing  a  deal  of  damage,  causing  the  dam 
and  race  to  leak  seriously,  and  endangering  the  banks. 

Doug  instructed  Will  to  get  the  oars,  while  he.  with  his 
mother's  consent,  prepared  Bob  for  the  trip.  Will  had 
a  gun  that  he  insisted  on  taking  with  him,  saying,  "It  may 
be  we  will  want  to  shoot  something.'' 

The  little  party  started  off  up  the  race  in  high  spirits  to 
look  after  tne  traps  that  had  been  set  the  night  before  by 
Doug  and  the  miller.  They  had  put  them  in  the  most  like- 
ly places,  baiting  them  with  various  things,  some  with  tur- 
nips, some  with  apples,  others  with  fresh  meat  or  a  small 
ear  of  corn.  There  were  ten  traps  in  all,  and  the  boys 
were  in  high  glee,  wondering  and  guessing  what  might  be 
in  them. 

"  Who  knows  but  thai  we  will  have  something  in  near- 
Iv  every  trap'"  said  Will.  "There  is  such  a  lot  of  the 
creatures,  anyway,  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  get  half  a 
dozen  at  least.  Then  if  father  gives  us — 

Just  at  that  moment  a  large  blue  jay  flew  screaming  up  | 


the  race,  and  Will  dropped  his  calculations  in  order  to  get 
iis  gun  ready  for  a  shot  at  the  jay.  But  the  bird  had 
lisappeared  before  tli.'  young  hunter  was  more  than  half 
jrepared.  and  he  did  not  get  a  shot.  Not  long  after  this 
,hey  arrived  at  the  dam  or  pond  in  the  woods. 

The  trees  about  the  pond  were  in  some  places  very  thick 
or  dense,  and  some  were  very  large.  It  was  quite  a  wild- 
ooking  place,  and  "Will  said  he  was  glad  he  had  brought 
:iis  gun  along.  "Because,"  said  he,  "we  might  meet  some 
iwful  big  animal  here,  and  then  what  would  become  of 
Bob  if  we  had  no  gun  ;" 

Doug  explained  that  his  gun  would  hardly  be  powerful 
mough  to  kill  anything  but  a  bird,  but  Will  would  not 
believe  it,  and  said, 

You  wait  now,  Doug,  until  we  see  a  bear  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  see  me  drop  him." 

They  had  now  looked  at  one  or  two  traps,  and  found 
nothing  in  them.  On  looking  at  the  third  it  appeared 
that  something  had  eaten  all  the  bait,  and  in  another  they 
found  some  hair  sticking  in  the  teeth,  which  Will  declared 
was  bear  hair. 

Soon  they  came,  after  some  scrambling  along  a  rocky 
path,  to  an  open  space  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  the 
boat  lay.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  that  Boh  was 
got  through  the  tangle  of  the  path,  so  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  boat  he  asked  Doug  to  help  him  into  it,  and 
promised  to  sit  there  and  wait  until  the  boys  had  looked 
at  a  trap  or  two  that  had  been  set  a  short  distance  up  a 
little  creek. 

After  examining  these  traps  it  was  their  intention  to  cross 
the  pond,  and  look  at  the  traps  011  the  other  side.  Doug 
could  manage  a  boat  very  well,  and  swim  like  a  fish;  and, 
more  than  that,  he  was  strong  and  careful;  and  so  it  was 
that  his  mother  and  father  trusted  him  to  go  about  almost 
anywhere  and  take  Bob  with  him. 

Doug  lifted  Bob  safely  into  the  boat,  tied  the  rope  to  a 
stake  on  the  bank.  Then  they  started  to  look  at  the  traps 
just  a  little  way  up  the  creek.  This  time  they  felt  sure 
of  not  being  disappointed.  They  considered  the  creek 
an  especially  good  place  to  catch  something,  and  they 
approached  the  traps  through  the  little  jungle  very  care- 
fully. 

As  they  neared  the  first  one  they  heard  a  great  snort, 
and  beheld  a  terrible  shaking  of  the  bushes  about  the  place 
where  the  trap  had  been  set. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Will.  "We've  got  something  this 
time  sure,  and  it's  no  musk-rat,  either." 

Something  had  been  caught,  evidently,  and  the  crea- 
ture, whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  making  a  wild  effort 
to  tear  the  trap  to  pieces.  Neither  Will  nor  Doug  was 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  a  bear's  voice,  but  the  noise 
they  heard  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  growl. 


Will  plunged  boldly  forward,  and  Doug  followed  close 
behind  his  brother,  though,  if  the  truth  were  told,  his  heart 
was  beating  quite  rapidly,  and  his  desire  to  encounter  wild 
beasts  in  their  native  forests  was  lessening  at  every  step. 

An  opening  in  the  wood  presently  showed  them  a  large 
black  animal  caught  in  the  trap,  and  struggling  wildly  to 
get  loose. 

"  Where's  your  gun.  Will  ;" 

"I've  got  it  hen    all  right." 

"Now's  your  time.  Don't  go  any  nearer."  Doug  ev- 
idently felt  that  they  were  within  close  enough  range,  and 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attack  a  bear  in  too  close  quarters. 
Not  that  he  was  afraid— oh  no! 

"Stop  till  I  take  aim.  You  were  the  one  who  didn't 
want  me  to  bring  the  gun.  I  tell  you  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  all  our  lives." 

"Bang!" 

There  was  a  loud  report.  Over  went  Will  backward, 
the  gun  having  a  decided  genius  for  what  is  known  as 
"kicking."  Apparently,  too,  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 

There  was  a  terrible  snort  coming  from  the  spot  where 
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the  trap  lay,  a  sudden  pull,  and  away  rushed  the  black  wild 
thing  through  the  thick  bushes  toward  the  pond,  the  trap 
sprung1  tightly  around  one  foot,  and  its  chain  dangling 
and  jingling  about  its  heels. 

"Will,  are  you  dead?"  Doug's  tone  was  decidedly 
tearful. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it."  The  hero  of  the  successful  shot 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  "  Where  has  the  bear  gone  c1" 

Where,  oh.  where  ? 

There  was  the  blankest  silence  for  about  a  minute. 
Then  another  snort  and  a  wild  rustling  among  the  bushes 
told  them  that  their  prey  was  rushing  off  in  exactly  the 
direction  where  the  boat  lay.  Doug  and  Will  stared  at 
each  other  an  instant,  and  then,  hearing  a  little  scream 
from  Bob,  they  tore  with  sinking  hearts  toward  the  bnal. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  it.  To  their  horror, 
they  beheld  the  little  craft  being  rapidly  towed  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  pond  by  the  black  creature,  whose  head 
was  barely  above  water,  and  which  to  the  view  of  the  ex- 
cited boys  appeared  to  be  the  head  of  some  unknown  black 
animal,  with  a  great  fringe  of  long  gray  hair  about  its 
shoulders  and  neck. 

The  chain  attached  to  the  trap  around  the  leg  of  the 
animal  had  become  entangled  in  the  rope  of  the  boat  as  it 
dashed  down  to  the  bank,  and  now  the  terrible  creature 
was  swimming  rapidly  out  into  the  pond  with  poor,  pale, 
frightened  Bob  clinging  wildly  to  the  boat. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Whatever  his  accomplishments  as  a  hunter  may  have 
been,  Will  was  a  bright  lad.  and  the  sight  of  his  darling 
little  brother  Bob  towed  away  toward  destruction  by  the 
wild  brute  which  he  had  infuriated  with  his  powder  and 
shot  nearly  drove,  him  frantic.  Quick-witted  in  tliis  mo- 
ment of  great  trouble,  he  pulled  off  his  boots  and  coat,  and 
placed  his  open  jackknife  between  his  teeth.  Then  run- 
ning around  to  a  point  of  land  that  ran  out  into  the  pond, 
where  the  distance  to  the  moving  boat  would  be  shorter, 
he  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  water. 

Then  began  an  exciting  chase.  Will  knew  something 
terrible  might  happen  to  Bob  any  moment  if  not  cut  loose 
from  the  swimming  animal.  He  could  not  make  out  what 
the  creature  was.  In  fact,  he  was  too  frightened  to  ob- 
serve closely.  Away  went  the  boat,  heading  across  the 
pond,  and  in  hot  pursuit  swam  Will,  gaining  upon  the 
boat  at  every  stroke. 

But  the  boat  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore  be- 
fore he  caught  up,  and  just  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
stern  it  struck  the  projecting  limb  of  a  dead  tree  in  the 
pond.  In  an  instant  Bob  was  shaken  from  his  seat  into 
the  cold  water  by  the  furious  plunging  of  the  animal  as 
it  rushed  up  the  bank. 

The  rope  stood  the  test  no  longer,  but  broke,  and  the 
beast  tore  off  through  the  bushes  with  the  chain  again 
dangling  at  its  heels.  Will,  clinging  to  the  boat  with  one 
hand,  caught  Bob's  clothing  with  the  other,  and  after  a  1  it  tie 
struggle  both  reached  the  bank.  Drenched  and  cold,  they 
clambered  into  the  boat,  and  pulled  for  the  opposite  shore. 

Here  they  found  Doug.  He  was  an  exceedingly  fright- 
ened boy,  and  the  embrace  he  gave  his  two  brothers  show- 
ed what  he  had  suffered  during  that  terrible  swim. 

"Oh,  Will!  First  you  nearly  shot  yourself,  and  now 
you've  nearly  drowned  Bob  and  yourself  too.  Do  let's 
go  home." 

' '  All  right,  old  fellow ;  but  how  about  those  adventures 
you  were  always  wanting  to  have  ?" 

"I  think  I'd  rather  read  about  them  than  go  through 
them.  AVasn't  it  an  awful  beast  ?"  Doug's  teeth  fairly 
chattered. 

It  was  an  exciting  story  that  they  had  to  tell  to  their 
parents.  Will  declared  the  animal  to  have  been  of  "  aw- 
ful size,  black,  and  furious."  The  wound  that  he  gave  it 
•when  he  shot  at  it  must,  according  to  his  description,  have 


been  of  a  deadly  character.  Little  Bob  was  too  frightened 
to  give  any  account  at  all.  Doug  said  he  did  not  get 
one  fair  look  at  it,  and  could  not  say  what  it  was.  Will, 
however,  came  in  for  great  praise  for  .so  bravelv  swim- 
ming and  saving  his  little  brother. 

At  dinner  that  night,  while  the  event  was  still  being 
discussed,  there  came  from  the  lane  that  passed  the  house 
a  familiar  grunt!  grunt!  grunt!  In  a  moment  more  the 
listening  party  heard  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  chain 
dragged  leisurely  along  the  ground. 

This  lirought  Will  to  his  feet  and  to  the  door  in  an  in- 
stant. In  another  moment  all  had  followed  him.  and 
were  at  the  door,  looking  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Elton's  long 
thin  black  hog,  with  a  trap,  a  chain,  and  part  of  a  rope 
dangling  to  one  of  its  hind-legs,  while  about  its  neck  was 
a  yoke,  lately  placed  there  by  the  miller  to  prevent  it  from 
rooting,  etc.  About  the  yoke  had  become  entangled  vines, 
dried  grasses,  moss,  and  the  like,  which  gave  hoggy  a  very 
foreign  air. 

The  whole  family  looked  upon  hoggy  a  moment,  and 
hoggy  looked  upon  the  family.  Then  all  laughed  heart- 
ily, save  his  hogship,  who  grunted  himself  slowly  into 
the  barn-yard,  laid  himself  wearily  down,  and  slept,  dream- 
ing of  traps,  mill-ponds,  boats,  small  boys,  and  big  boys 
with  and  without  guns. 


WORK  FOR  NIMBLE  FINGERS. 

LUNCH  BAG. 

SOME  strong  and  durable  material,  such  as  carriage  lea- 
ther or  enamelled  cloth,  is  best  to  make  the  bag  of, 
and  the  most  serviceable  lining  is  stiff  light  brown  paper, 
which  can  be  frequently  and  readily  renewed.  The  bag 
is  not  sewed,  but  is  held  together  instead  by  steel  stud- 
buttuns  slipped  through  slits,  or  else  by  shank  buttons  held 
by  a  ring  inside. 

Cut  the  outside  material  ten  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
long,  and  the  lining  an  inch  narrower  and  two  inches 
shorter;  slope  both  a  little  narrower  toward  the  ends, 
which  form  the  top  of  the  bag.  Cut  two  strips,  for  the 
sides,  four  inches  wide  and  twenty-three  long,  and  slope 
them  down  to  a  width  of  three  inches  along  the  middle 
nine  inches;  bend  down  both  ends  to  make  the  strips  as 
long  as  the  front  and  back  together,  and  turn  down  the 
side  edges  an  inch.  Cut  a  flap  four  inches  deep  to  hang 
inside  the  top  of  the  bag.  Now  turn  in  the  inch  of  ma- 
terial that  projects  around  the  edge,  bend  in  the  bottom, 
and  that  of  the  sides  as  well,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  then  make  the  slits  for  the  buttons  an 
inch  apart  along  the  edges,  being  careful  to  make  those  of 
the  flap  and  sides  correspond  with  those  on  the  front  and 
back.  Prepare  two  ribbon  handles,  to  be  fastened  in  with 
the  (op  buttons,  and  the  parts  of  the  bag  will  be  ready  to 
button  together. 

A  little  decorative  stitching,  worked  with  thick  saddlers' 
silk,  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the  front. 

PINCUSHION. 

Make  the  covering  for  the  cushion,  which  may  be  either 
square  or  oblong,  of  dark-colored  silk  or  satin.  To  deco- 
rate the  silk  for  the  top  cut  a  large  flower  or  other  figure 
out  of  a  piece  of  gay-colored  cretonne;  vein  or  mark  it 
with  stitches  in  colored  silks  and  gold  thread;  then,  hav- 
ing pasted  it  on  the  silk  to  keep  it  in  place  while  working, 
sew  it  down  around  the  edge  with  gold-colored  silk.  Sew 
a  thick  colored  cord  around  the  edge  of  the  cushion  over 
the  seam. 

SKATE  BAG. 

Two  pieces  of  dark  green  cloth  or  flannel,  sixteen  inch- 
es long  and  seven  wide,  are  required  for  the  outside  of  the 
bag,  and  two  pieces  of  leather  or  enamelled  cloth  for  the 
lining,  cut  half  an  inch  narrower  and  an  inch  shorter 
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LUNCH    BAG. 

than  tlic  cloth  pieces.  Slope  the  bottom  to  a  point  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  work  an  appropriate  out- 
line design  or  motto  on  one  side  with  bright-colored  silks. 
Sew  up  the  outside  of  the  bag,  then  sew  up  and  set  in  the 
lining;  hem  the  top,  and  run  a  thick  cord  into  the  hem. 
A  handle  made  of  a  double  strip  of  the  cloth,  sixteen  inch- 
es long,  is  attached  at  the  sides. 

GIRL'S  KNITTED  GLOVE. 

A  ball  of  fine  knitting  silk  and  some  No.  19  steel  knit- 
ting-needles are  required  to  work  these  gloves.  Begin  at 
the  wrist,  casting  on  224  stitches;  the  number  will  be  con- 
siderably less  after  the  scalloped  cuff  is  finished  and  the 
hand  reached.  In  the  first  3  rounds  knit  7  stitches  and 
purl  7  by  turns.  4th  round.  —  *  Knit  5  stitches,  knit  2 
together,  purl  5,  purl  2  together;  continue  to  repeat  from 
•jf .  For  the  next  3  rounds  knit  (3  and  purl  6  by  turns.  8th 
round.  —  *  Knit  4,  knit  2  together,  pui-1  4,  purl  2  together: 
repeat  from  .*.  In  the  following  3  rounds  knit  5  and  purl 
5  by  turns.  12th  round.  —  %  Knit  3,  knit  2  together,  purl 
3,  purl  2  together;  repeat  from  #.  For  the  next  3  rounds 
knit  4  and  purl  4  by  turns.  Kith  round.  —  *  Knit  2,  knit 
2  together,  purl  2,  purl  2  together;  repeat  from  *.  In  the 
following  3  rounds  knit  3  and  purl  3  by  turns.  20th  round. 
—  *  Knit  1,  knit  2  together,  purl  1,  purl  2  together;  repeat 
from  * .  For  the  next  2  rounds  knit  2  and  purl  2  by  turns. 
23d  round. — By  turns  put  the  thread  around  the  needle 
and  knit  2  stitches  together;  in  the  next  round,  when  the 
thread  loops  are  knitted  off  like  stitches,  a  row  of  small 
holes  will  be  formed,  through  which  an  elastic  braid  or  a 
narrow  ribbon  is  drawn  when  the  glove  is  finished. 

Now  continue  in  plain  knitting  for  the  hand.  It  will 
take  about  76  rounds,  or  a  few  more  or  less,  according  to  the 


length.  In  the  9th  of  these 
rounds  begin  the  thumb  gusset 
by  purling  the  37th  and  39th 
stitches;  in  the  llth  round  be- 
gin to  widen  for  the  gusset, 
and  to  do  so  knit  1  stitcli  and 
purl  1  besides  out  of  the  .°,,Mh 
stitch;  in  the  15th  round  knit 
1  and  purl  1  out  of  each  stitch 
of  the  preceding  widening,  and 
continue  to  widen  in  this  man- 
ner after  every  3  rounds  to  the 
49th,  inclusive,  when  the  gusset 
must  be  IS  stitches  wide;  dur- 
ing this  time  always  purl  the 
edge  stitcli  on  each  side  of  the 
gusset  in  every  second  round. 
Having  knitted  4  rounds  after 
the  last  widening,  prepare  for 
the  thumb  itself.  Divide  the 
18  stitches  of  the  gusset  on  t  wo 
needles,  and,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  stitches  aside  for  the 
time  being,  set  up  8  new  stitch- 
es on  a  third  needle,  and  knit 
the  thumb  on  the.se  2G;  knit 

alnmt  •':!(->  rounds,  and  then  begin  to  point  it;  to  do  this 
narrow  by  knitting  2  stitches  together  5  times  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  next  round,  and  then  in  every  following 
second  round  narrow  above  each  narrowing  in  the  preced- 
ing round  until  the  stitches  are  all  exhausted,  when  fasten 
the  end  of  the  thread  securely. 

After  the  thumb  is  finished  pick  up  8  stitches  out  of  the 
loops  of  the  8  cast  on  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  continue 
the  hand  until  the  tops  of  the  fingers  are  reached.  Nar- 
row at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  8  stitches,  3 
times,  each  time  after  an  interval  of  2  rounds.  Take 
up  the  little  finger  first,  setting  aside  for  it  the  first  8  and 
the  last  8  stitches  on  two  needles,  and  casting  on  6  new 


SKATE    BAG. 


PINCUSHION. 


GIKL'S    KNITTED    GLOVE. 


stitches  on  a  third;  in  the  3d  round  of  the  finger  narrow 
on  both  sides  of  the  6  new  stitches;  about  30  rounds  will 
be  needed  for  it;  point  it  in  the  manner  described  for  the 
thumb. 

Next,  for  the  third  finger,  take  up  6  stitches  out  of  the 
loops  of  the  6  cast  on  for  the  little  finger,  put  8  from  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  7  from  the  palm  on  separate  nee- 
dles, and  cast  on.  6  new  stitches;  knit  the  finger  to  the 
required  length,  about  38  rounds,  but  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  rounds  narrow  at  the  inner  or  palm  end  of  the  6  new 
stitches  and  of  the  6  taken  up  from  the  little  finger.  For 
the  middle  finger  take  up  the  6  cast  on  for  the  third,  cast 
on  6  new  stitches,  and  take  a  few  more  stitches  from  both 
the  back  and  the  palm  than  for  the  third  finger;  otherwise 
knit  it  in  the  same  way.  For  the  forefinger,  which  comes 
last,  take  the  rest  of  the  stitches  from  the  hand,  and  the  G 
at  the  side  of  the  middle  finger;  work  it  to  the  same  lengtb 
as  tho  third. 

Finally,  work  three  chain-stitched  lines  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  with  a  crochet  needle,  and  set  a  ribbon  frill  in- 
side the  cuff. 
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THANKSGIVING  AT  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

BY  AUNT  MAEJORIE  PRECEPT. 

DID  it  ever  happen,  little  ones,  that  three  or  four  of  you 
had  the  measles  at  the  same  time,  and  mamma  had 
to  turn  part  of  the  house  into  a  hospital  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
a  great  airy  room  oil  an  upper  floor,  and  there,  quite  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  you  spent  some  days  or  weeks. 
The  time,  of  course,  seemed  very  long,  but  you  had  plenty 
of  toys  and  story-books  to  amuse  you,  and  were  as  com- 
fortable as  it  was  possible  for  children  to  be  when  ill  and 
obliged  to  stay  in  bed. 

The  getting  well  again,  however,  was  very  pleasant — in- 
deed, almost  jolly — and  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
about  it  came  when  you  began  to  care  what  they  sent  up 
for  your  meals.  Such  tea  parties  and  luncheons  as  you 
had  when  the  doctor  said  you  were  little  convalescents 
(a  big  word  which  simply  means  that  you  were  getting 
well  again),  and  would  soon  be  off  the  sick-list!  And 
then  good-by  to  the  hospital! 

Well,  the  children  who  were  well  enough  to  eat  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Bellevue  Hospital  last  week  en- 
joyed it  a  great  deal  more  than  you  did  your  tea  party. 
It  seems  a  sad  thing  to  say,  but  many  of  the  little  folk  who 
are  lying  ill  in  this  great  building  have  nothing  so  pleasant 
in  all  their  lives  as  the  days  they  spend  here,  though  many 
hours  are  spent  in  severe  pain,  and  the  time  only  comes 
now  and  then  when  they  can  enjoy  a  meal  or  find  any 
pleasure  in  the  playthings  that  are  provided  for  them. 

Everything  at  the  hospital  is  clean  and  quiet  and  safe. 
The  nurses,  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons,  have  bright, 
merry  faces,  and  their  voices  are  sweet  and  gentle.  The 
doctors  are  strong  and  kind,  and  know  just  what  to  do  to 
ease  an  aching  limb  or  soothe  a  dreadful  pain.  Nobody 
is  cross.  There  is  no  hiding  under  the  bed  or  in  the  cor- 


ner for  fear  of  a  poor  drunken  father,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing vile  poisonous  stulV  until  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  doing,  and  is  ready  to  beat  and  kick  the  children  and 
their  tired,  frightened  mother. 

Many  a  little  child  who  is  brought  to  Bellevue,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  neat  cots  in  the  Children's  Ward,  has 
been  made  ill  through  the  carelessness  or  fury  of  parents 
whom  liquor  has  changed  into  brutes.  Others  have  been 
made  ill  by  the  bad  air  or  the  scant}'  food  in  their  dark 
and  crowded  tenement  homes.  Here  they  have  the  pure 
air  that  blows  from  the  broad  East  River  to  breathe,  and 
all  day  the  sun  looks  in  at  the  shining  windows,  and  the 
doctors  say  there  is  no  better  medicine  than  sunlight  for 
the  little  patients. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  children  sometimes  cry,  and 
are  very  sorry,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go  home  ? 
They  must  leave  the  large,  airy,  pleasant  rooms,  the  good 
doctor  they  have  learned  to  love,  the  little  friends  they 
have  made  in  the  ward,  and  their  own  special  nurse. 

There  were  no  tears  on  Thanksgiving-day.  Of  course 
not.  All  who  were  well  enough  had  a  real  Thanksgiving 
dinner  (turkey,  and  cranlinTy  sauce,  and— think  of  it  !  - 
pumpkin-pie)  at  a  real  table,  which  was  drawn  away  from 
its  place,  and  set  for  them  on  purpose.  Those  who  were 
not  well  enough  to  be  out  of  bed,  but  were  well  enough 
to  have  a  drumstick  or  a  taste  of  jelly,  sat  up  among  their 
pillows,  and  took  their  dinners  there. 

The  nicest  part  of  it  all  was  that  nobody  was  left  out 
of  the  fun.  The  very  sick  ones,  even,  knew  it  was  Thanks- 
giving-day, and  were  glad.  Kind  ladies  and  gentlemen 
came  and  looked  at  them.  The  parched  lips  were  refresh- 
ed with  oranges  or  white  grapes,  but  the  kindness  was  bet- 
ter. And  some  of  the  ladies  could  sing,  and  they  sang  so 
sweetly  that  the  children  felt  as  though  the  hospital  were 
heaven. 
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DREFFl'L  IIAKR 
Drefful  hard  such  lessens 

]•'•  <i'  'ittle  miles  of  dirls, 
We  I'wown  nil  up  our  foreheads, 

And  wulhV  up  our  turls. 
Wis*  teacher  had  to  study. 

An'  then  pivh.ips  she'd  find, 
To  div  siu-h  divfful  lessons 

It  isn't  vewy  tind. 


OUU 


'l']  BOX. 


AMONG  the  most  delightful  experiences  which 
come  to  the  conductors  of  HARI-KK'S  Yorxc 
PEOPLE  are  surli  letters  as-the  one  which  follows 
Heartily  thanking  t  he  writer  I'm-  her  cordial.  wo- 
manly words,  we  invite  to  them  the  speeial  at- 
tention of  parents,  teachers,  and  friends  of  the 
young  : 

ST.  LOUIS,  IMissot-Ri. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  dear  little  girls  win*  write 
so  prettily  of  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  dollies, 
and  dainty  cooking  receipts,  neither  am  I  one  of 
the  honest,  bright-faced  boys  who  tell  of  their 
various  home  lives  from  all  over  the  world,  bur 
aim  instead  the  mamma  of  several  girls  ami  buys 
who  think  that  HAIIPKH'S  YOUNC;  PEOPLE  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  them;  for  nourishing  food  for  tin- 
brains  is  as  necessary  as  for  Th<>  U  ><\y.  and  where 
can  better  or  more  instructive  brain  food  be 
found  than  in  your  invaluable  paper,  even  includ- 
ing that  interesting  but  hardly  edible,  though 
useful,  creature  the  angle-worm? 

What  a  power  the  paper  is  is  really  beyond  es- 
timating, and  the  unseen  influence  it  exerts  will 
never  be  known  until  the  time  when  all  secrets 
are  revealed.  Let  me  tell  you  of  one  instance 
connected  with  the  Exchange  Department.  Over 
two  years  ago  a  little  boy  living  in  a  large  West- 
ern city  sent  an  exchange  for  stamps.  His  name 
was  a  peculiar  one.  and  as  he  supposed  his  fam- 
ily was  the  only  one  of  that  name  in  the  city,  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  tind  another  exchange 
next  to  his  with  the  same  peculiar  name.  The 
surprise  was  mutual,  and  as  the  two  lived  near 
neighbors,  an  acquaintance  was  soon  made.  No  ',,* 
proved  to  be  a  young  man  alone,  and  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city,  with  no  friends,  but  living  a  re- 
markably upright  life,  though  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  of  a  great  city.  The  new-found 
friends  took  pity  on  the  lonely  stranger,  and 
made  him  one  of  themselves,  and  with  them  he 
is  commencing  what  promises  to  be  an  honor- 
able if  not  a  brilliant  career.  So  much  from  an 
exchange  for  stamps.  I  have,  for  want  of  space, 
only  given  you  the  outlines  of  a  true  siory.  but, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even  that  will  interest  you. 
I  have  long  wanted  to  write  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion of  and  delight  in  your  paper,  but  numerous 
home  duties  have  always  interfered.  Like  a  large 
body  which,  though  slow  to  move,  goes  with 
great  speed  and  to  a,  great  distance  when  once 
started,  so  I  fear  my  letter  has  been  carried  to 
an  unreasonable  length  now  that  it  lias  been  fair- 
ly commenced.  Please.  however,  consider  as  the 
lever  that  started  it  the  sincere  admiration  of 
one  who  signs  herself,  very  truly  yours, 

AUNT  FANNIE. 


indistinct,  and  she  wants  so  much  to  send  her  the 
ferns  ;  there  is  no  name.  We  both  love  HAMPER'S 
\  oi-N'i  Picon. E,  and  especially  the  Post-office  Box 
and  Exchange  ;  it  is  so  nice  to  know  the  children's 
names,  and  what  they  do.  and  that  they  are  read- 
ing the  same  stories  we  are.  With  much  love  to 
the  Postmistress,  we  are, 

JESSIE  and  KATIE  R. 

If  the  little  Massachusetts  girl  sees  this,  will 
she  \\rite  to  the  Postmistress,  please,  and  give 
her  name  and  full  address? 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  want  to  tell  the  boys  and  girls  about  a  little 
game  mamma  made  up,  and  we  enjoy  very  much. 
\\v  call  it.  Mother  Goose.  First  one  begins  by 
repeating  a  rhyme  from  Mother  Uoi.se  as  t'a^t  as 
she  can:  then  the  next  goes  on  with  another, 
without  a  pause.  It  is  very  funny,  because  we 
get  mixed  up  so  that  we  don't  know  what  is  c«  un- 
ing  next. 

This  is  my  first,  letter  to  yon,  though  we  have 
read  the  letters  for  four  years  in  the  paper 

ALICE  HoruiiTON  B. 


Sr.  OATHAIUNK>.  ONTARIO. 

It  is  almost  a  year  since  I  got  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  a  Christmas  present.  I  like  it  so  well  I  think 
I  ean  hardly  do  without  it  next  year.  I  am  nine 
years  old,  and  I  go  to  school.  I  tried  the  Dolls' 
i'np  Cake,  and  found  it  very  nice.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers.  If  you  print 
this  letter,  I  will  send  some  receipts  next  time  I 
write.  I  have  some  flowers  of  my  own.  of  which 
I  tnke  the  greatest  rare.  I  have  tw"  sisters; 
their  names  are  Gertie  and  Luella.  My  name  is 

WINNIE  G. 


. 

We  live  on  a  farm  :  we  used  to  live  in  Chicago, 
but  we  like  the  farm  best.  There  is  a  lovely  lake 
here,  and  we  live  right  on  the  bank.  WTe  have 
lots  of  hens  and  chickens,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
pets  and  named,  so  we  never  could  begin  to  tell 
them.  Our  colts  are  pets  too.  and  they  are  Clo- 
ver, Buttercup.  Bal>v.  and  Bessie.  Papa  threshed 
a  short  time  ago,  and  we  got  four  little  mice  out 
of  the  stack.  We  made  a  cage  a  little  like  the 
one  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  running  up  the  little  ladder,  but  at  last  they 
squeezed  out  through  the  bars,  and  our  little  kit- 
ten, named  Queenie, caught  them. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  pictures.  I  have 
nearly  three  hundred,  and  think  them  very  inter- 
esting to  look  at.  I  cut  them  from  HAUPKK'S 
WKFKI.Y.  Katie  reeeived  some  silk  pair-lies  from 
a  little  girl  in  Massachusetts  The  postmark  is 


WAI.TOV,  NEW  YORK. 

My  birthday  came  on  the  28th  of  October,  and 
I  was  then  nine  years  of  age.  Last  summer  I 
went  up  to  <  >quago  Lake,  in  I'.roome  County.  It 
is  a  sheet,  of  water  nearly  a  mile  long  and  a  half- 
mile  wide.  There  are  row-boats  and  sail-boats 
in  plenty  there,  and  I  enjoyed  rowing.  The  wa- 
ter is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep  in  many 
places.  It  is  very  pivtty  up  there,  with  its  green 
bills,  tall  treesi  beautiful  wild  flowers,  a  ml  pretty 
mosses.  There  were  nice  cottages  filled  with 
pe  'jile  seeking  rest  and  pleasure. 

Walton  is  a  large  village,  with  six  chun-hes, 
and  a  graded  school,  which  I  attend  I  love  to 
study,  and  I  go  to  Sunday-school, which  numbers 
over  three  hundred  scholars. 

I  have  taken  YO[-N<;  PKOPLK  nearly  two  years, 
and  like  it  very  much.    I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  ; 
am  reading  •'Dick  and  D."  with  great  interest. 
HELEN  ROSE  S. 

PKNNSGF.OVK,  NEW  JERSEV. 

I  am  a  little  boy  only  six  years  old.  I  am  so 
small  that  the  people  "call  me  Tom  Thumb.  I 
weigli  thirty-six  pounds.  I  go  to  school,  and  know 
my  letters,  but  1  can  not  write,  so  my  papa  is 
writing  this  for  me  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  get  big  I  will 
write  yon  a  letter  myself.  We  live  on  the  eaM- 
ern  shore  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  we  see  lots 
of  steamboats  and  ships.  I  have  three  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  and  we  are  all  glad  when  HAR- 
PER'S YorNG  PEOPLE  comes.  Please  publish  this 
if  you  have  room.  ALVIN  D.  K. 

PARIS.  FRANCE. 

I  am  a  little  Boston  girl  twelve  years  old,  and 
last  June  I  came  to  Europe  with  my  papa,  mam- 
ma, si-ter,  and  brother.  Now  my  papa  has  gone 
home,  and  each  week  he  sends  me  the  dear  little 
journal  HARPER'S  YOUNH  PEOPLE. and  all  the  lit- 
tle people  who  read  this  paper  will  know  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  me  when  I  am  so  far  away  In  mi 
my  dear  home.  My  sister  and  I  read  all  the  sto- 
ries in  the  paper,  and  then  read  them  aloud  to 
my  little  brother,  who  is  as  yet  unable  to  read. 
After  we  have  read  all  the  stories,  we  oft  en  copy 
the  pictures,  and  paint  them.  In  the  last  paper, 
after  reading  the  story  of  "  A  Deed  of  Darkness,'1 
I  copied  the  picture  of  dear  little  black  "Desdy," 
and  painted  it.  and  it  is  now  on  its  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  will  soon  greet  my  own  papa. 

I  see  so  many  queer  things  here  in  Paris  that 
will  amuse  the  little  people  who  read  this  paper 
that  I  can  not  resist  the  desire  I  have  to  tell  you 
a  few  of  the  queer  sights  one  sees  here,  sodifferent 
from  American  sights.  Each  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Saturday  is  a  market-day,  and  all  the 
farmers,  with  their  wives,  donkeys,  and  carts. 
come  into  Paris  and  unload  their  provisions, 
some  in  the  covered  markets,  and  some  in  streets 
where  the  sidewalks  are  very  wide,  they  taking 
the  outer  hulf  of  the  sidewalk,  where  they  put 
up  their  stalls,  and  sell  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, meats,  egirs.  fish,  and  indeed  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  and  many  little  shell-fishes  we  never 
see  at  home.  One  kind  of  shell-fish  is  just  like 
our  lobster,  but  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  take  one  home  with  me, 
but  the  French  people  tell  me  that  they  would 
soon  decav,  and  be  offensive.  Another  kind  of 
shell-fish  is  like  our  lobster,  without  the  claws, 
and  is  about  half  as  large  as  the  other  kind,  and 
is  nearly  half  head,  and  has  two  large  staring 
eyes  like  black  beads.  There  are  always  plen- 
ty ot  sweet  little  iive  rabbits  of  different  colors, 
which  are  when  bought  instantly  killed,  or  else 
carried  off  by  the  cook  in  a  way  that  makes  me 


wish  I  could  buy  every  little  rabbit  in  Paris  to 
save  them  from  their  sad  fate.  The  women  who 
tend  these  stalls  are  neatly  dressed,  with  white 
cap  and  apron,  and  if  I  ask  the  price  of  anything 
they  talk  so  fast,  and  seem  determined  to  make 
me  "buy  whether  I  care  to  or  not.  At  these  mar- 
kets they  also  sell  dry-goods  of  all  descriptions, 
flowers,  crockery,  tinware,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
and  they  are  always  cheaper  than  one  can  buy 
them  in  a  shop.  People  know  that  the  vegetables 
will  all  be  fresh  in  all  the  markets  all  over  Paris 
on  these  market-days,  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
we  meet  at  every  turn  ladies  with  their  servants, 
ami  the  servants  carrying  a  huge  basket  tilled 
with  provisions  enough  to  last  until  the  next 
market-day.  You  tind  these  sidewalk  markets 
all  about  Paris  ;  you  come  upon  them  when  you 
least  expect  it,  and  I  find  it  rare  fun  to  watch 
them  and  try  to  talk  French  to  the  women.  At 
exactly  three  oVIoek  in  the  afternoon  the  police- 
men appear  and  order  the  marketmen  off,  and  it 
Kalwa)  s  wonderful  tome  the  short  time  in  which 
they  get  themselves  and  their  goods  into  their 
carts  and  are  off.  Some  have  great  carts  and 
little  donkeys.  Theearts  are  so  shaped  that  \vln-n 
they  are  loaded  the  donkey  is  nearly  covered  up. 
Other  carts  are  pulled  by  men  and  women,  who 
are  harnessed  into  them  with  leather  straps  ;  they 
are  too  poor  to  keep  a  horse  or  donkey. 

Mysisterand  1  go  with  our607iwe,orsome  grown 
person,  to  market  nearly  every  market-day,  and 
with  us  we  take  our  tops,  which  are  so  different 
from  those  we  have  at  home  that  I  must  tell  you 
about  them.  They  are  nearly  the  same  size  from 
top  to  bottom,  anil  are  taller  than  our  tops,  and 
in  order  to  keep  them  going  we  have  to  whip 
them  with  a  little  whip  which  has  a  long  lash 
(which.  I  think,  has  been  desnihed  in  your  pa- 
peri.  We  can  only  keep  them  going  from  one 
crossing  to  another,  so  we  have  to  start  them 
\<TV  often,  which  is  not  very  easy  to  do.  The 
way  we  start  them  is  to  stick  them  upright  in 
some  dirt  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  whip  them 
until  they  get  on  to  the  sidewalk,  and  then  each 
lash  we  give  them  makes  them  walk  along  in  any 
direction  we  like. 

The  workmen  and  work-women  work  on  Sun- 
day a  swell  as  any  other  day.  You  see  them  sw«-ep- 
ing  the  streets.  They  wear  large  wooden  shoes 
..n  their  feet,  and  have  large  liroonismade.il'  the 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  trees  that  grow  out- 
side the  city.  ( shimney-sweeps  as  well  as  street- 
sweepers  work  on  Sunday,  and  much  to  my  mam- 
ma's horror  two  came  last  Sunday  and  insisted 
upon  cleaning  the  chimney,  and  after  it  was  done 
asked  for  poarboire,  which  means  a  little  money 
for  drink,  which  is  always  expected  if  a  work- 
man or  work- woman  does  anything  for  one. 

I  have  just  been  out  to  walk  a  little  way.  and 
saw  outside  a  shop  door  some  chestnuts  three 
times  as  large  as  the  largest  ones  we  have  at 
home.  And  1  will  finish  this  letter  now,  as  I 
liou glit  a  pound  of  them,  for  I  am  in  haste  to  see 
if  they  are  as  good  as  the  American  ones,  and  in 
my  next  letter  1  will  tell  you  if  they  are. 

MARTIU  LE  B.  S. 

A  very  bright  letter,  and  the  bright  eyes  that 
read  it  will  be  quite  eager  to  have  Martie  write 
again,  and  tell  of  other  things  which  she  sees  in 
Paris. 


KOSCIUSKO,  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  is  my  first  letter.  I  wanted  to  write  soon- 
er, but  was  afraid  I  could  not  write  well  enough. 
Last  summer  we  went  over  to  Norway  to  visit 
our  aunt  and  uncle,  but  when  we  got  there  we 
found  that  she  was  dead.  I  have  six  little  pet 
.  ;in,iri-  -.  and  have  t\\o  cages  for  them.  I  took 
them  with  me  when  we  went  over  to  Norway; 
they  sang  nearly  all  the  time,  but  while  we  were 
on  the  ship  one  of  them  died.  I  was  so  sorry, 
because  it  was  the  largest  one  of  them  all.  But 
while  we  were  mi  the  oeean  I  got  awfully  sea- 
sick, and  wished  I  was  back  at  home.  I  had  a 
pet  dog;  we  called  him  ('an,  because  he  would 
prracli.  and  do  aiiuhing  else  we  wanted  him  to 

do  ;   I'll!    he  Lr"t    -ea.-ick  as  well  as  the  rest  of  US. 

He  did  not  die  ;  I  gave  him  to  my  little  cousin  in 
Norway. 

I  have  one  of  the  prettiest  little  nephews  here 
staying  with  me  ;  he  is  only  three  years  old,  and 
is  as  smart  and  pretty  as  he  can  be.  He  thinks 
so  much  of  my  grown  sister,  because  she  pets  him 
and  gives  him  everything  he  wants.  He  is  the 
IH  t  nf  t  lie  family.  My  father  and  mother  are  both 
old  people, but  my  father  is  the  oldest.  We  live 
out  in  the  country.  My  father  has  a  large  farm, 
with  a  large  white  house  on  it.  and  my  mother 
raises  a  11  sorts  of  fowls.  Mamma  gave  me  a  hen. 
with  sixteen  little  pet  chicks,  one  turkey,  and  two 
pet  ]iiLrs.  They  are  just  as  fat.  Please,  Mrs.  Post- 
mistress, print  my  letter.  LEE  S. 


BOWLING  <>ICEK\,  KENTUCKY. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter,  and 
tell  about  my  trip  to  the  Southern  Exposition  at 
Louisville.  It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  Na- 
tional Dog  Show.  I  wisli  all  the  little  boys  who 
T'  ad  Yorxn  PEOPLE  could  have  been  there  to  see 
the  big  and  little,  dogs,  the  fat  and  lean  dogs. 
If  I  could  have  had  my  choice  I  would  have  taken 
a  lartre  mastiff  worth  $600,  and  then  I  would  have 
ridden  him  to  see -you  ;  but  you  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see  a  Kentucky  boy,  coming  from  a 
State  where  they  have  such  fine  horses,  riding  a 
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dog.  would  you  not  ?  I  liked  the  Art  Gallery  best 
of  :ilt.  and  the  picture  of  the  two  donkeys  better 
than  anything  in  it. 

I  go  to  Ogden  College,  and  as  I  am  only  eleven. 
I  am  the  youngest  boy.  I  study  Latin,  English 
Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  and  White's  Com- 
plete Arithmetic.  I  like  the  professor  in  physical 
geography  yery  much  ;  lie  not  only  explains  how 
coral  prows,  but  how  my  toe-nails  grow.  I  ride 
a  horse  named  Prince,  and  have  a  pony  called  by 
that  £ood  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  Betsey.  She  is 
just  two  years  old,  but  very  geutle.  1  ride  her 
without  a  bridle.  R.  C.  P.  T. 

RED  BLUFF,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  am  attending 
school  here,  and  like  to  go  very  much.  I  live 
right  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River. 
Sometimes  the  waterrises  very  high.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  a  flood,  and  the  water  was  up  to  the 
third  step  of  six  steps  which  lead  into  our  house. 
It  took  our  chicken-house  away,  but  tin- chickens 
were  on  the  back  porch.  I  have  not  many  pets — 
only  two  dogs,  one  of  which  is  up  in  the  mount- 
ains. We  have  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  chickens,  three  turkeys,  five  geese,  and  four 
ducks,  and,  best  of  all.  a  little  Jersey  calf,  and  her 
name  is  Betsey  Bobbet,  and  we  have  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pigeons.  I  have  a  brother  nine 
years  old.  who  is  my  constant  playfellow,  but  I 
have  no  sisters.  Where  we  live  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mount- 
ains covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year,  among 
which  are  Mount  Shasta  and  Lassens  Buttes.  It 
is  my  bed-time  now,  aud  I  will  bid  you  good- 
night. WINNIE  B.  L. 

WATER-TOWN,  DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  no  pets  except  a 
white  cow.  She  is  very  gentle ;  I  take  care  of 
her,  and  like  her  very  much.  I  go  to  school ;  I 
am  in  room  No.  3.  There  are  about  forty  schol- 
ars in  our  room.  I  arn  in  the  highest  class,  and 
am  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  I  study  reading,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  i,reogra]ihy  My  partners  and 
I  intend  to  catch  tish  and  rabbits,  and  sell  them 
and  make  lots  of  money.  VODDIE  II. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  are  two  little  girls,  Ellie  and  Alice.  We 
both  live  together.  Alice  is  thirteen  years  old, 
and  Ellie  is  fifteen  years  old.  We  are  great 
friends,  and  we  thought  we  would  make  up  a 
letter  to  write  to  you.  We  love  to  iv;id  the  oth- 
er  letters  very  much,  and  we  would  like  this  let- 
ter to  be  published  very  much  too.  We  have 
three  pets,  and  they  are  all  canaries — Nell  and 
Dick  and  Gypsy.  The  other  birds  we  had  were 
very  cunning.  Cherrie  was  one.  He  died,  and  I 
cried  ;  but  I  got  over  that.  And  we  had  another 
bird,  and  his  name  was  Santa  t'laus.  Don't  you 
think  that  was  a  funny  name  for  a  bird  ?  We  got 
it  one  Christmas.  We  have  a  big  play-house;  it 
is  so  big  that  I  can  go  into  it ;  it.  is  a  lovely  house. 
We  have  a  big  doll;  she  is  thirty  years  old.  I 
hope  you  wilfhe  pleased  with  this  letter,  lor  it 
is  our  first,  and  I  hope  all  the  little  girls  who  read 
this  will  be  pleased  with  it  too.  Alice  wrote  this 
letter,  because  Ellie's  eyes  are  very  weak.  We 
have  just  got  through  with  some  nice  nuts  and 
candy.  We  now  have  to  close,  with  much  love 
from  Ellie  and  Alice,  and  a  kiss  from  each  of  us. 
ALICE  D.  M.  aud  ELLIB  A.  K. 


NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  three 
pets — two  kittens  and  a  bird.  My  kittens'  names 
are  Lion  and  Tabby;  the  bird's 'name  is  Butter- 
cup. I  have  a  dear  little  brother ;  his  name  is 

Tommy;  he  is  a  dimpling  darling.    Igotos.-l 1 

every  day.  I  like  my  teacher  very  much.  I  have 
been  out  in  the  country  all  summer  ;  I  had  a  nice 
time.  I  saw  the  cows  aud  horses  ;  I  drove  the 
cows  home  every  night  from  pasture.  I  can  ride 
horseback.  I  like  to  feed  the  chickens. 

MAKY  A.  F. 


TRENTON,  MISSOURI. 

I  have  a  pony.  My  papa  keeps  a  livery-stable. 
I  like  the  story  of  "The  Lost  City"  very  much.  I 
have  a  little  sister  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  I  like  my  teacher  very  much.  I  read  in  the 
Fourth  Reader. 

We  have  a  fine  school-house.  I  am  nine  years 
old,  and  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  four  years.  Ik'GH  S. 


NVACK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  go  to  school,  and  my  lessons  are  arithmetic, 
reading,  geography,  grammar,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing. I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  am  on  the  third 
ttoor.  I  like  my  teacher  very  much  ;  she  helps  me 
with  my  lessons.  I  live  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
school.  My  brother  goes  to  school  too.  My  bro- 
ther Louie  and  I  went  nutting  lately,  and  we  got 
n  great  many  nuts.  Louie  has  spurs,  so  he  could 
climb  a  great  many  trees  that  other  boys  could 
not  climb.  We  have  a  large  tree,  of  which  the 
limbs  are  at  the  top,  and  no  one  can  climb  it  un- 
less he  has  a  ladder;  it  has  very  large  nuts  on 
it.  I  have  a  little  brother  who  is  two  years  and 
one  month  old  ;  he  goes  to  Sunday-school,  and  is 
yery  good  ;  he  don't  make  any  noise  at  all ;  he  is 
in  the  infant  class,  and  mamma  teaches  that.  His 


name  is  Eddie.  lie  runs  around  the  floor,  and 
plays  horse,  and  sits  down  on  the  top  of  the  cat 
and  plays  with  it.  My  brother  takes  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  we  all  look  for  it  on  Tuesday.  Ed- 
die likes  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  so  do  we  all, 
it  has  such  pretty  pictures  in  it.  I  hope  this  is  not 
too  long  to  be  printed.  I  must  go  to  my  lessons, 
so  1  will  have  to  say  good-by.  ANNIE  W. 


FORT  SNELI.ING,  MINNESOTA. 

I  live  six  miles  from  St.  Paul.  I  go  to  school, 
ami  -tudy  history,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.  1  have  an  Indian  pony,  and  she 
is  very  pretty;  her  name  is  Indian  Sioux.  Last 
summer  I  hail  a  garden.  I  like  Paul  Du  C'haiiiu 
mill  .lames  (His.  The  stories  I  like  the  best  are 
-Raising  the  'Pearl,'"  "Reg,"  and  "The  Lost 
City." 

I  give  you  the  list  of  books  I  have  read  :  Mi/ 
A-pitif/i  Kingdom,  Xtrintoi/'t*  1'i.ittd  Htatts  Hixtttrtj. 
Toliij  Tyler,  utiirit «  i\f  tlu  liorilln  Cmiiitrij.  L,:xl  in 
the  Junfilt .  in/'/  L'ti'f  r/itftrf//,-  l^/'mfnr,  Tke  Coun- 
try of  the  Dwarfs.  I  am  ten  years  ..Id. 

WILLIAM  J.  R. 

You  are  forming  a  taste  for  very  good  reading. 


NORTH  WiiBRAtiAM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Although  one  of  the  older  ones.  I  am  an  admir- 
ing reader  of  YOUN.;  PEOPLE,  and  have  been  for 
several  years.  Like  many  others,  I  think  it  the 
best  paper  ever  printed  for  the  yountr,  and  try  to 
think  in  vain  of  anything  that  could  possibly  im- 
prove it. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  its 
columns  for  many  hours  of  pleasure,  for  know- 
ledge of  various  persons,  places  of  note,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

GRACIA  A.  S. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  these  kind  words. 


RlVERDALE,  VIRGINIA. 

We  are  two  little  sisters  ten  and  eight  years 
old.  We  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  the  Post- 
iifticc  llox  tor  --in.  linn  \\  e  have  tun  blot  in  i  - 
and  two  little  sisters.  One  of  our  sisters  has  a 
little  colt  named  Stella.  Helen  has  a  cat  named 
Tabby.  We  have  two  pet  chickens  named  Gentle 
and  Modjeska.  Our  uncle  sends  one  of  our  bro- 
thers YOI-NT;  PEOPLE  :  when  it  conies  we  don't  do 
anything  but  read.  We  are  so  fond  of  the  paper 
that  we  don't  know  what  we  will  do  when  the 
subscription  runs  out.  Lillie  takes  our  l.ittl, 
o//«  iiixl  .Y"yx</v/,  but  loves  YOUNG  PEOPLE  best. 

Please  print  our  letter,  as  it  is  our  tirst  to  a 
paper.  LILLIE  and  HELEN  B. 

Perhaps  that  kind  uncle  will  renew  the  sub- 
scription when  he  finds  how  much  you  all  enjoy 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  oft.-n  wanted  to  write  to  you.  but  I  can 
not  write  very  plainly,  so  mamma  is  going  to 
write  for  me.  My  mamma  is  going  to  take  me 
some  day  to  see  the  children  in  st  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, that  you  used  to  tell  about  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  lam  a  little  hoy  eight  years  old.  and  I  have 
no  brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with  I  have  a  cat 
with  no  name,  and  she  has  five  kittens,  but  we 
are  hoarding  in  the  city,  and  they  are  in  the  coun- 
try, win-re  I  can  not  s'ee  them.  I  am  very  lone- 
si  .UK-  1 ause  I  have  no  one  to  play  with.  I  have 

never  written  to  you  before,  so  I  hope  you  will 
print  this.  I  shall  watch  every  week  for  it,  and 
then  I  will  sliow  it  to  my  papa,  and  surprise  him. 

LEO  Y. 

When  you  go  to  St.  Mary's  you  will  see  the 
little  fellow  who  is  in  Harper's  Young  People's 
Cot,  and  you  may  give  him  my  love. 


DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  eight  years  old.  I  have  not  seen  any  let- 
ters from  here,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you. 
I  have  a  little  brother  named  Charlie,  and  1  love 
him  very  much.  I  have  a  cat,  and  some  chickens. 
I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  first 
published,  and  like  it  real  well.  I  go  to  school 
every  day  ;  I  am  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  study 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  I  hope  my 
letter  is  not  too  long,  and  that  1  may  see  it  in 
print,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have  written.  I  remain 
yours,  ANNA  E.  C. 

The  next  letter,  though  brief,  pleases  me  very 
much.  A  young  lady  who  is  at  fourteen  her  fa- 
ther's housekeeper,  and  the  teacher  of  her  young- 
er sister,  deserves  great  praise  : 

PINKY  POINT,  MARYLAND. 

Though  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes  in  the 
name  of  my  younger  sister,  my  father,  my  brother 
(who  is  seventeen  years  old),  and  myself  all  en- 
joy it  quite  as  much  as  she  does.  I  think  "  Nan" 
was  a  lovely  story,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Lillie  was  going  to  write  another.  I  am 
fourteen  years  old,  and  have  been  keeping  house 
for  my  father  four  years.  There  are  no  schools 
around  here,  so  I  have  to  teach  my  sister.  I  do 
not  live  over  a  mile  from  Piney  Point  Hotel, 
where  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  HAHPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  have  been  during  the  summer.  A 
good  many  guests  come  there  to  fish  and  bathe. 


I  hope  you  will  print  this,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have 
ever  written  to  you.  I  am,  dear  Postmistress, 
your  friend,  NELLIE  M.  I. 

As  my  sister  was  writing  to  you,  I  thought  that 
I  would  add  a  postscript.  I  will  be  eleven  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  have  been  taking  HARPER'S 
YoiN<;  PEOPLE  since  last  Christmas,  and  1  think 
it  is  the.  best  magazine  I  ever  read.  My  sister 
and  1  have  for  pets  a  dog  named  Ginn,  a  little 
gray  kitten  named  (irayson.  and  a  colt  named 
Molly  Bawn.  I  think  that  "  Dick  and  D."  was  a 
lovely  story.  SAUIE  A.  1. 


I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have  a  sis- 
ter thirteen  years  old.  We  are  always  glad  to 
have  Wednesday  come,  so  we  can  get  the-  paper. 
I  have  no  pets  now,  as  our  little  water-spaniel 
died  this  summer  up  in  the  country,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  a  bird.  My  papa  is  an  artist.  I  take 
drawing  lessons,  and  I'guess  I  am  going  to  be  an 
artist  too.  With  love  to  the  Postmistress. 

HERMINIA  R. 

Thanks  for  letters  received  are  due  to  Hattie 
J.  P.,  »llic  .1..  Sarah  I,.,  Thomas  L.  K.,  Xollic  K.. 
< 'mistanrc,  Herbert  M.  I:..  Flora  It.,  I:. -II.-  A.,  Willie 
Shirley  I'..  Katie  L. .L..lolni  A.  S.,  Nellie  I).,  Knnna 
1.,  George  »'.  I.,  Jun.,  I'liilip  S.  1!.,  Harry  It.  «'., 
Georgia  I).,  F.  ('.  M..  Miia  J.,  Addie  If..  Daisy  W., 
Grace  E.  F..  F.  1!.  31.,  Oracle  A.  ('.,  Charles  I)., 
Lilith  S.  W.,  i:ihi  <;.,  Lucy  (:.,  Klsk-  I.,  Julia  and 
H.  L.,  Mamie  S.,  Myrtle  I'.,  Winnie  H .,  Ida  Alice 
P.,  and  A.  It.  D. 

.Mary  Vi.  and  Pearl  II. :  I  am  glad  you  both  like 
tin-  paper  so  very  much,  and  very  sorry  that  Mary 
has  been  ill.— Hatty  F.,  308  Broadway.  Kansas 
city,  Missouri  •  No.  indeed,  I  do  not  think  West- 
ern girls  at  all  behind  Eastern  ones.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  children  everywhere  are  wonderfully 
clever.  Hatty  is  studying  German,  and  would 
like  to  correspond  in  that  language  with  some 
other  little  student. — Loulie  S.  B. :  I  would  so 
much  have  liked  to  publish  this  letter,  my  dear, 
but  there  is  no  room.  1  hope  you  will  always 
write  when  you  feel  like  doinsr  so. 

Willie  Lee  F.,  Saidee  I!.  <).,  May  It.,  and  Bertha 
R.,  all  the  way  from  Meridian,  Mississippi,  sent 
very  successful  Indian-summer  letters. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  Belonging  to  a  city.  3.  Order  of  silence.  3. 
Pointed.  4.  A  monstrous  bird.  5.  A  dark  fluid. 
H.  Atone  time.  7.  A  guardian.  Initials  and  finals 
read  downward  give  a  vehicle  aud  a  word  mean- 
ing to  variegate. 


ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  Jew's-harp,  hut  not  in  guitar. 

My  second  is  in  tobacco,  but  not  in  cigar. 

My  third  is  in  watch,  but  not  in  guard. 

My  fourth  is  in  garden,  but  not  iu  yard. 

My  tilth  is  in  organ,  but  not  in  drum. 

M>  sixth  is  in  randy,  hut  not  in  gum. 

My  seventh  is  in  scholar,  but  not  in  school. 

My  eighth  is  in  command,  but  not  in  rule. 

My  ninth  is  in  assembly,  hut  not  in  communion. 

My  whole  was  a  President  of  the  Union. 

MAMIE  C.  R. 

No,  :i 

A   ^VORD   SQUARE. 

1.  A  girl's  name.    3.  A  sign.    3.  Is  not  action. 
4.  Is  before.  MAMIE  C.  R. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  311. 
No.  1.— 1.  Rye.  2.  Dovey.  3.  Scilly.  4.  Harrow.  5. 
Wick.  U.  Shin.  7.  Mare.  8.  Tees.  9.  Read- 
ing. lO.Cowes.  11.  Man.  IS.  Hull.  13  Don. 
14.  Dee.  15.  Wye.  16.  Sybil.  17.  The  Wash. 
18.  Bath.  10.  Holyhead.  30.  Tay.  31.  Fair, 
head.  33.  Ayr.  S3.  Cork.  84.  Wrath.  35. 
Clear.  36.  Skye.  27.  Wharf.  38.  Wells.  39. 
Eden.  30.  Camel. 


No.  2. 


•No.  3. 
No.  4. 


F 

ALL 

A  W  A  I  T 

FLANNEL 

LINEN 

T  E  N 

L 

A  looking-glass. 
Dunkirk. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lida  West,  Johnny  Few.  Mamie  Eccleston, 
Rose  Fab-weather,  James  Todd,  Margaret  Willis, 
Jack  Thompson,  Little  Fidget,  R.  C.  D.,  Anthony 
Dow,  and  Leonie  Jerome. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  'Id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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CONTRASTS. 

BY    G.   B.  BAKTLETT, 
Armor.  OF  "NEW  GAMES  FOH  PARLOR  AND  LAWN." 

fl'MIK  players  are  arranged  iu  two  rows,  one  each  side  of  the 
J_  lire-place,  and  any  even  number  of  persons  can  join,  as  each 
one  must  have  an  opponent  directly  opposite,  \vlio  sits  facing 
him.  Tlie  occupants  of  the  chairs  next  the  tire-place  act  as 
leaders,  and  th-  oue  on  the  right  begins  the  game  by  choosing 
some  noun.  This  word  is  whispered  to  the  next  in  line,  who 
communicates  with  his  neighbor  in  turn,  until  all  on  one  side 
Lave  heard  it.  He  then  requests  the  pla\er  at  the  other  end  of 
his  line  to  begin  by  saying  to  the  person  opposite  him,  "  JIv  ob- 
ject is  like ,  because  it  is ;  it  is  unlike  it,  because ," 

of  course  naming  some  other  word,  which  he  selects  according  to 
its  resemblance  to  or  difference  from  the  noun  chosen  by  his 
side. 

For  instance,  the  word  to  be  compared  may  be  a  pie,  and  he 
may  say,  "  It  is  like  the  moon,  because  it  is  round;  it  is  unlike  it, 
because  it  is  good  to  eat."  If  the  player  opposite  to  the  speaker 
fails  to  guess  the.  word  before  the  leader  can  count  twenty,  the 
next  on  the  line  above  the  propounder  of  the  puzzle  speaks  in 
his  turn:  "It  is  like  an  old  bachelor,  because  it  is  crusty;  it  is 
unlike  him,  because  it  is  sweet."  If  this  is  not  guessed,  the  next 


iu  turn  may  snv ,  "  It  is  like  a  soldier,  for  it  has  quarters ;  it  is 
unlike  him,  for  it  prefers  a  hot  tire."  The  next  may  say,  "It  is 
like  the  sea,  for  it  is  full  of  curra(e)uts  ;  it  is  unlike  it,  because  it 
is  still."  One  may  compare  it  to  a  summer  day,  because  it  is 
hot.  Another  may  say  it  is  different  from  a  summer  day,  be- 
cause it  represents  many  seasons.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
render  these  replies  more  or  less  difficult  to  understand,  and  .yet 
truthful  at  the  same  time. 

After  a  little  practice  the  word  will  be  easily  guessed  by  even 
the  youngest  players;  but  no  one  must  give  an  answer  but  the 
person  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed,  for  if  he  thinks  he 
has  the  correct  reply  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  keep  his  secret 
until  his  turn  comes  to  guess,  for  the  first  guesser  becomes  the 
leader  of  his  side.  After  a  word  has  been  correctly  named  the 
oue  who  is  first  to  guess  it  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  It  is  now  his  turn  to  select  the  word  for  the  side  to  guess 
which  gave  out  the  first  word. 

If  a  player  gives  a  guess  cut  of  turn,  he.  takes  his  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  line,  and  turns  his  chair  so  that  his  back  is  toward 
the  other  players  opposite,  in  which  position  he  must  remain 
until  the  word  has  been  answered  correctly  by  some  one  on  his 
side.  When  the  leaders  are  changed  they  take  the  places  and 
chairs  of  the  ones  who  succeed  them.  The  game  goes  merrily 
on  until  each  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  as  leader. 


M^    LITTLE   PlG   WENT  TO   MARKET', 


THIS   LITTLE   Pit;   STAID   HOME. 


Tills  LITTLE   PlU   HAD   RuAST  BEEF: 


THIS    LITTLE    PlU    HAD    NONE. 


THIS    LITTLE    PlG    CRIED   "WEE!    WEE!" 


ALL  THE   WAT   HOME. 
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BOREAS  BLUSTER'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

BY  MRS.  \V.  J.  IIAVS 


•''J'ix  an   ill  ii'iiitl  tlint  blows  no  good." 


IT  had  been  a  hard,  cold,  cruel  winter,  and  one  that 
just  suited  old  Frozen  Nose,  the  Storm  King,  whose 
palace  of  ice  was  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea.  He 
had  ordered  Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  his  slaves,  to  accom- 
pany Lord  Boreas  Bluster  on  an  invasion  of  the  temper- 
ate  zone,  and  when  they  had  done  his  bidding  lie  harness- 
ed up  his  four-in-hand  team  of  polar  bears  and  went  as 
far  south  as  he  dared,  just  to  see  how  well  they  had  obey- 
ed him.  How  he  roared  with  laughter  when  he  found 
nearly  all  vegetation  killed,  and  the  earth  wrapped  in  a 
white  mantle  as  thick  as  his  own  bear-skins  piled  six  feet 
deep!  There  was  no  nonsense  about  that  sort  of  work. 

"Catch  any  pert,  saucy  little  flowers  sticking  up  their 
heads  through  such  a  blanket!"  said  Frozen  Nose  to  him- 
self. "No,  no;  I've  fixed  'em  for  a  few  years,  anyhow. 
They're  as  dead  as  door  nails,  and  Spring  with  all  her  airs 
and  graces  will  never  bring  them  to  life  again.  Ugh  !  how 
I  hate  'em  and  all  sweet  .smells!  Wish  I  might  never  have 
anything  but  whale-oil  on  my  hair  and  handkerchiefs  for 
the  rest  of  my  life!" 

"There's  no  fear  but  what  you  will,  and  stale  at  that," 
said  the  ugliest  of  his  children,  young  Chilblain,  giving 
life  father's  big  toe  a  tweak  as  he  passed,  and  grinning 
when  he  heard  Frozen  Nose  grumble  out: 
"  There's  the  gout  again,  I  do  believe!'1 
But  Boreas  Bluster,  coming  in  just  then,  saw  what  was 
going  on,  and  gave  Chilblain  a  whack  that  sent  him  spin- 
ning out  of  the  room. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Boreas  was  not  as  hard-hearted  as  he 
looked.  He  was  the  most  honest  and  straightforward  of 
all  Frozen  Nose's  friends.  To  be  sure,  he  had  to  obey 
stern  commands,  and  do  many  things  that  required  a  show 
of  fierceness,  but  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  often  yield 
ed  to  a  kind  impulse,  and  restrained  his  fury  when  to  in- 
dulge it  would  have  pleased  old  Frozen  Nose  mightily. 

This  very  day  he  had  met  with  a  strange  adventure, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  hasty  return  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  had  so  stirred  his  heart  that  the  whack  he  gave 
young  Chilblain  was  but  the  safety-valve  to  his  feelings — 
a  sort  of  letting  off  of  steam  which  otherwise  might  have 
exploded  and  burst  every  block  of  ice  in  the  realm. 

In  the  many  furious  storms  which  had  occurred  of  late 
Boreas  had  seen  the  destruction  of  numerous  forests,  and 
had  even  assisted  in  laying  waste  the  country.  But 
one  night  an  avalanche  had  buried  a  hamlet  from  which 
only  one  living  soul  had  escaped,  and  that  was  a  young 
child — a  mere  sprig  of  a  girl,  with  hair  like  the  flax  and 
eyes  like  its  flowers,  a  little,  timid,  crying  child — whom 
B.  B.  had  actually  taken  in  hi-,  arms  and  carried  all  the 
way  out  of  the  woods,  over  the  mountains,  and  finally 
into  Frozen  Nose's  own  palace  by  the  Polar  Sea. 

Never  had  such  a  thing  happened  before.  Never  had 
the  tones  of  a  child's  voice  pierced  his  dull  ears,  and  made 
that  big  sledge-hammer  of  a  heart  positively  ache  with  its 
throbs.  It  was  a  HL-W  and  even  a  dangerous  feeling;  for 
though  he  made  young  Chilblain's  impertinence  the  pre- 
text of  an  outburst,  he  might  just  as  readily  have  given 
a  cuff  to  the  hoary-headed  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Solomon 
Snow-Ball — and  then  there  would  have  been  a  revolu- 
tion. But  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  Polar  Sea  palace. 
B.  B.  was  satislied  with  Chilblain's  howl  of  rage,  and  in 
another  moment  had  sunk  down  into  his  favorite  arm- 
chair of  twisted  walrus  tusks,  and  was  lost  in  thought. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  these  three  old  men  half  asleep 
in  their  bear-skins,  smoking  long  pipes  of  smouldering 
sea-weed.  No  lire  danced  on  the  hearth,  no  lamp  shed  its 


lustre,  but  the  moon's  pale  beams  gleamed  on  the  glitter- 
ing  walls  and  lit  the  ice-crystals  with  its  silver  rays.  B.B.'s 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  of  a  troublesome  nature,  for  he 
sighed  heavily,  almost  creating  a  whirlwind,  and  at  last, 
looking  cautiously  at  his  companions,  and  seeing  they 
were  asleep,  he  rose  and  went  softly  from  the  room.  In 
the  hall  was  a  huge  pile  of  fill's,  among  which  B.  B.  gently 
pushed  until  he  found  the  object  of  his  search,  which,  lift- 
ing carefully,  he  bound  about  him  with  thongs  of  reindeer 
hide.  Then  pulling  on  his  immense  snow-shoes,  and 
drawing  his  cap  closely  about  his  ears,  he  went  out  into 
the  night. 

B.  B.  was  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  little  Flax-Flower  any  longer  in  Frozen  Nose's 
dominions:  indeed,  he  had  only  hidden  her  in  the  hall 
until  he  could  decide  what  course  to  pursue,  for  he  knew 
only  too  well  that  Chilblain,  in  seeking  revenge,  would 
be  sure  to  discover  his  secret,  and  do  all  he  could  to  in- 
jure him.  Personally,  he  had  little  to  fear,  but  the  pun- 
ishment for  mortals  entering  Frozen  Nose's  realm  was 
death,  and  Flax-Flower  was  mortal. 

With  the  speed  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated,  Boreas 
slid  over  the  ground  in  a  southerly  direction,  never  stop- 
ping until  he  had  come  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  river 
which  led  down  to  a  dark  forest  of  pine-trees. 

He  was  now  at  least  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
Storm  King's  palace,  and  could  att'ord  to  rest.  Wiping 
his  brow,  and  panting  still  with  his  recent  efforts,  Boreas 
drew  a  corner  of  the  bundle  of  furs  away  from  the  face  of 
Flax-Flower,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  child.  As  lie  did 
so  a  thrill  of  tenderness  made  him  long  to  kiss  her,  but 
he  knew  that  his  rough  caress  would  chill  her  with  fear. 
So,  softly  wrapping  her  up  again,  he  plunged  into  the  pine 
forest.  Stopping  again  when  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  gave 
a  shrill  whistle,  which  was  responded  to  by  one  fainter 
and  farther  away,  and  presently  a  dwarf  in  the  garb  of 
an  Esquimau  emerged  from  the  dusky  gloom,  and  bend- 
ing low,  said, 

"  What  will  you,  my  master?" 

"I  would  see  thy  lord,  the  good  Saint  Nicholas — the 
Storm  King's  enemy.  Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"He  is  at  home,  but  he  is  110  man's  enemy.  What 
message  shall  I  bear  him  ?" 

"Tell  him  that  Boreas,  of  the  Frozen  Noses,  awaits  him." 

The  dwarf  vanished,  and  returned. 

"My  lord  bids  thee  enter,  but  entreats  thee  to  be  gentle, 
and  remember  the  manners  of  his  court." 

"That  was  a  needless  charge,  considering  my  errand. 
Never  has  my  mood  been  more  peaceful.  But  it  strikes 
me  as  passing  strange  thus  to  dictate  terms  to  one  of  my 
station,"  responded  Boreas,  proudly. 

"Pardon."  answered  the  dwarf,  "but  we  are  no  stick 
lers  for  ceremony,  and  recognize  no  rank  save  goodness. 
Follow  me  if  it  be  thy  wish  to  enter." 

Pushing  aside  the  heavy  boughs  on  which  the  snow 
lay  in  icy  masses  that  rattled  and  clashed  like  bolts  and 
bars,  he  uncovered  a  low  arched  opening  into  what  seem- 
ed a  vast  snow-bank.  Through  this  tunnel  he  and  Boreas 
made  their  way  to  a  broad  court  which  was  as  airy  as  a 
soap-bubble,  round  in  shape,  with  pillars  and  dome  of 
glass,  through  which  streamed  rays  of  light  softer  than 
sunshine  and  brighter  than  moonbeams. 

From  this  court  a  broad,  low  stairway  led  to  another 
apartment,  which  was  as  free  from  any  show  or  splendor 
as  the  kitchen  of  a  farm-house,  and,  indeed,  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  homely  comfort  and  hospitality  it  was  not  unlike 
that  cheery  place.  A  Saxon  motto,  meaning  "Welcome 
to  those  who  hunger,"  was  carved  in  the  wooden  frame  of 
the  fire-place.  The  floor  was  sanded,  the  tables  and  chairs 
\\  ere  of  oak.  blackened  by  age,  as  were  also  the  timbers  of 
the  ceiling,  and  cut  and  carved  with  curious  devices. 

On  a  big  settle  by  the  fire  sat  an  old  man,  whose  twink- 
ling eyes  could  but  just  see  through  the  shaggy  and  snowy 
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brows  which  overhung  them,  and  whose  white  b'earcl  fell 
in  a  flowing  mass  upon  his  breast.  What  could  he  seen 
of  his  face  bore  a  kind  expression. 

''Ho,  ho.  old  Bluster!"  he  cried,  in  a  clear  and  merry 
voice,  drawing  up  and  around  him  the  sheep-skin  mantle 
which  was  beside  him,  "what  new  freak  is  this  of  yours 
to  enter  our  peaceful  dwelling?  Methought  you  were  so 
sworn  to  do  the  Storm  King's  bidding  that  no  power  other 
than  his  rough  sway  could  compel  your  presence.  Come 
you  on  your  own  account  or  on  his  ?  Be  it  either,  you 
are  free  to  partake  of  our  bounty.  Ho,  there,  Merry- 
thought !  heave  on  more  logs,  and  heat  the  poker,  that  we 
may  thrust  it  fizzing  into  our  tankards:  'tis  always  bitter 
cold  when  Boreas  is" abroad." 

The  dwarf  skipped  quickly  to  his  task,  assisted  by  a 
dozen  others,  and  Boreas,  unstrapping  his  bundle,  drew 
little  Flax-Flower,  still  sleeping,  from  the  furs. 

"Mine  is  a  strange  errand,  good  Glaus — so  strange,  that 
I  hardly  know  myself  to  be  myself.  Rough  and  stormy 
as  I  am  ever,  a  child's  misery  has  made  me  for  once  gentle. 
You  know  my  mad  career,  my  furious  passions,  and  that 
they  indeed  are  the  strength  of  Storm  King's  realm. 
Too  well  I  knew  that  I  should  be  but  the  sport  of  mock- 
ing derision  if  I  appealed  to  his  mercy  in  behalf  of  this 
suffering  child.  Mercy,  did  I  say?  He  knows  none. 
Death  alone  could  have  met  this  little  creature,  whose 
cries  have  aroused  within  me  the  deepest  feelings  I  have 
ever  known.  To  be  honest,  I  have  not  always  been  the 
fierce  being  I  appear.  Many  and  many  a  time,  unknown 
to  you,  I  have  followed  you  on  your  errands  of  love  and 
pity,  and  watched  with  admiration  the  course  you  have 
pursued.  This  has  induced  me  now  to  come  and  ask 
your  favor  for  my  treasure.  Wake,  little  Flax-Flower, 
wake!"  he  continued,  gently  kissing  the  child's  eyes,  who, 
so  stirred,  rubbed  her  sleepy  lids  with  rosy  little  fists,  and 
looked  around  in  astonishment. 

"Ha!"  said  the  good  St.  Nicholas;  "this  is  indeed  a 
strange  story  for  you  to  tell,  friend  Bluster.  Ho,  there, 
Merrythought!  send  for  Mrs.  Christmas,  my  housekeeper. 
The  child  may  be  frightened  at  our  grim  faces.  But 
what  a  pretty  little  dear  it  is!"  said  Claus,  in  the  kindest 
tones,  putting  out  his  big  fat  hand  to  caress  her.  To 
Boreas's  surprise,  Flax-Flower  did  not  shrink  from  his  sa- 
lute, but  with  a  bright  smile  bounded  into  the  old  man's 
arms  and  kissed  him. 

Turning  away  with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  Boreas  mutter- 
ed, "She  wouldn't  kiss  me;  but  no  matter.  That  settles 
it.  She's  in  the  right  place,  and  I'll  leave  her.  Farewell, 
Claus;  I'm  off.  No,  no;  I've  no  time  for  eating  and 
drinking.  Frozen  Nose  will  be  thundering  at  my  absence 
already.  There's  a  storm  brewing  even  now;  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones."  So  saying,  he  tramped  noisily  out  of  the 
apartment,  nearly  knocking  over  a  fleshy  dame  in  ruffled 
cap  and  whitest  apron,  whose  rosy  cheeks  were  like  winter 
apples,  and  who  bore  in  her  hands  a  huge  mince-pie  in 
which  was  stuck  a  sprig  of  mistletoe. 

II. 

"Come,  mother,  cease  thy  spinning,  and  look  at  the 
lovely  tree  that  Olaf  has  brought  thee;  it  stands  as 
straight  as  himself  in  the  best  roonu  Surely  thou  wilt 
deck  it  to  please  him." 

"Ah,  Fritz!  how  can  I  ?"  said  the  forester's  wife,  rising 
from  her  wheel,  with  a  sad  but  sweet  smile,  in  obedience 
to  her  husband's  wishes. 

"  But  there  is  surely  no  reason  for  longer  indulging 
thy  grief.  Our  child  is  too  happy  in  heaven  to  wish  her 
return  to  earth,  and  whatever  the  good  God  sends  of 
pleasure  or  innocent  mirth  we  should  take  with  thank- 
fulness. Look  at  the  tree;  it  is  the  very  image  of  Olaf's 
own  strong  youth.  Make  it  pretty  to-night,  and  he  will 
be  glad.  A  good  friend  is  he  for  two  lonely  beings  like 
us  to  possess." 


"You  are  right,  Fritz,  "said  the  wife,  wiping  a  tear  from 
her  eyes.  "For  Olaf's  sake  I  will  dress  the  tree  and 
bake  a  cake."  So  saying,  she  tidied  up  her  best  parlor, 
and  took  from  a  brass-bound  chest  the  gay  ribbons  and 
trinkets  which  had  not  been  used  since  the  Christmas-eve 
her  little  one  last  spent  on  earth. 

Very  lonely  and  sad  would  these  two  people  have  been 
but  for  Olaf,  the  son  of  their  nearest  neighbor.  It  was  he 
whose  clear  ringing  voice  might  be  heard  in  the  forest 
when  returning  from  his  work,  and  Fritz  said  that  it  made 
labor  light  but  to  hear  him.  It  was  he,  too,  who,  when 
Fritz  had  been  lamed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  had  borne  him 
home  on  his  strong  young  shoulders;  so  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  good  wife  was  grateful  to  him.  Often  at  evening 
he  made  their  fire-side  bright  with  his  songs  and  merry 
stories,  and  now  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  shake  off 
their  sorrow  for  his  sake;  so  the  good  wife,  drew  out  her 
spotless  board,  and  kneaded  spice-calces,  and  spread  her 
best  damask,  and  set  out  the  fine  china. 

"Ah,  if  I  had  my  little  one!"  murmured  the  good  wo- 
man. "But  God  knows  best,"  she  quickly  added,  as  she 
remembered  many  blessings. 

"Here  comes  Olaf !"  shouted  Fritz  from  below.  "Come 
quickly,  lest  he  think  thee  tardy." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  come.  I  see  him,"  was  her  reply.  "But 
what  is  that  he  carries  ? — something  he  has  picked  up  on 
the  way  ?" 

"A  Christmas  gift  for  thee, "was  the  merry  answer 
from  Olaf's  ringing  voice,  as  he  laid  a  strange  bundle  in 
her  arms. 

III. 

Little  Flax-Flower  had  been  with  St.  Nicholas  a  whole 
long  week.  In  that  time  she  had  been  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  dwelling.  She  had  seen  all  his  elves  and 
dwarfs  at  work  manufacturing  every  known  toy  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  She  had  watrln-d  the  dolls'  dress- 
makers; she  had  ridden  the  toy  horses;  she  had  blown  the 
brass  bugles  and  beaten  the  drums  until  Mrs.  Christmas 
had  to  put  cotton  in  her  ears. 

Now  all  this  was  very  delightful,  and  made  Santa  Claus 
laugh  long  and  loud.  He  would  not  have  cared  if  she 
had  brought  the  house  down  on  his  ears,  so  long  as  she  had 
a  bright  smile  and  a  kiss  for  him.  But  when  Boreas  Blus- 
ter stopped  to  see  how  his  young  ward  was  getting  on, 
he  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  told  Mrs.  Christmas  he 
feared  she  was  spoiling  B^lax-Flower.  But  Mrs.  Christ- 
mas laughed  just  in  the  same  manner  that  Santa  Claus 
had  done,  and  declared  that  the  child  must  have  all  she 
wanted. 

Unfortunately  Flax-Flower  went  into  the  kitchen  one 
day,  and  finding  all  the  cooks  busily  making  sugar-plums, 
helped  herself  so  largely  to  taffy  that  she  was  made  very 
ill ;  she  ate,  besides,  quite  a  menagerie  of  lemon-candy  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  kangaroos,  which  disagreed  with  them- 
selves and  with  her;  so  that  her  head  ached,  and  she  had 
to  be  put  to  bed,  with  a  hot-water  bottle  and  a  mustard 
draught  for  companions.  This  happened  just  as  Boreas 
had  stopped  in  to  inquire  about  his  pet,  and  he  shook  his 
head  gravely  when  Mrs.  Christmas  related  the  incident. 
But  Santa  Claus  only  laughed  till  the  air  seemed  full  of 
merriment. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Claus,  I  see  you  have  too  easy  and  gentle 
a  nature  to  deal  with  willful  little  mortals  in  an  every -day 
way;  besides,  you  have  to  think  of  so  many  that  it  unfits 
\  mi  fur  the  care  of  a  single  one,"  said  Boreas,  in  his  least 
gruff  manner.  "I  shall  have  to  find  another  home  for 
Flax-Flower." 

"Well,"  replied  St.  Nicholas,  "I  confess  I  can  refuse 
nothing  to  a  good  child.  Children  to  me  are  all  like  so 
many  empty  stockings— made  to  be  tilled.  But  I  have 
had  some  doubts  about  keeping  Flax-Flower.  Mrs.  Christ- 
mas and  I  are  afraid  it  will  make  the  others  jealous;  it  is 
that,  and  not  the  stuffing  down  lollipops,  that  makes  me 
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think  you  are  right.  Now  her  feast-day  comes  soon — 
I  mean  Mrs.  Christmas's  day,"  said  Santa  Glaus,  with 
a  nod — "and  if  you  will  just  give  my  sleigh  a  lift,  I 
think  I  can  tuck  in  Flaxie  and  carry  her  to  some  peo- 
ple I  know — some  people,  who  will  appreciate  her  and 
be  kind  to  her;  yes,  and  even  cross  in  a  wholesome  way, 
.seeing  that's  what  you  approve  of." 

Here  Santa  pretended  to  be  very  gruff  himself,  hut 
Boreas  saw  through  it.  He  knew  that  St.  Nicholas,  on 
the  whole,  believed  that  Flaxie  would  be  better  off  with- 
out so  much  amusement  and  without  so  many  tern  plat  \>  MIS 
to  do  nothing  but  play  all  day  long,  and  this  was  the  way 
the  matter  ended. 

Just  before  Christmas -day  Santa  Claus's  sleigh  was 
brought  out  into  the  beautiful  court  I  have  described  ; 
eight  lively  young  reindeer  were  harnessed  to  it,  and 
thousands  of  toys  were  packed  in  it  ;  furs  were  wrapped 
around  Flaxie,  who  was  now  quite  well,  and  Mrs.  Christ- 
inas herself  made  up  a  box  of  delicacies  for  her  to  eat  on 
the  way. 

"Think  of  us  often,  dear  child,"  she  whispered,  "and 
give  my  love  to  everybody." 

Then  the  dwarfs  gave  the  sleigh  a  push  from  behind, 
the  bells  of  the  harness  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  the 
reindeer  pranced,  Santa  Clans  snapped  his  whip,  and 
away  they  Hew,  with  Boreas  behind  them  on  his  snow- 
shoes. 

"Now.  Flaxie,"  said  Santa  Clans,  after  they  had 
skimmed  over  the  snow  with  lightning  speed  for  hours, 
"  before  you  go  to  sleep,  as  I  see  you  are  doing,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  want  you  always  to  remember  this  visit 
to  my  house  with  pleasure,  and  tell  all  the  children  you 
may  meet  how  much  I  love  them,  how  much  it  pleases 
me  to  know  that  they  are  good,  and  how  it  really  dis- 
tresses me  when  they  are  not;  tell  them,  too,  that  as  long 
as  Mrs.  Christmas  lives  we  will  do  all  we  can  for  their 
happiness,  and  all  we  ask  in  return  is  a  grateful  spirit. 
Do  you  think  you  can  remember  all  this  ">  Well,  as  you 
say  you  can,  tell  them  also  to  hang  up  an  extra  stocking, 
whenever  there  is  room  by  the  chimney,  for  some  little 
waif  that  hasn't  a  stocking  to  hang  up  for  himself.  Now 
go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  may  your  dreams 
be  sweet!" 


"SHE    ATE,  BESIDES,  QUITE    A    MENAGERIE." 

Cuddled  down  in  the  comfortable  furs,  Flaxie  knew 
nothing  more  till  she  found  herself  awake  and  in  the 
arms  of  a  tall  young  fellow,  whose  name  was  Olaf,  and 
who  carried  her  into  the  brightest,  nicest  little  parlor,  and 
set  her  down  in  front  of  a  fine  Christmas  tree,  saying: 

"There,  Mistress  Kindheart,  see  what  Christmas  has 
brought  you.  I  found  her  in  the  forest,  and  a  great 
bearded  giant  told  me  to  bring  her  to  you." 

"Oh,  Olaf,  it  is  my  little  Lena  come  hack,  I  do  be- 
lieve!" cried  the  woman,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her 
face. 

"Nay,  mothe:-,  nay,"  said  her  husband ;  "  but  she  shall 
take  our  lost  one's  place. — Come,  little  one,  tell  us  who 
thou  art,  and  from  whence  thou  art  come." 

Then  Flaxie  told  the  story  of  her  visit  to  St.  Nicholas, 
while  Olaf,  Fritz,  and  his  wife  listened  in  amazement. 

Much  as  Flax-Flower  had  enjoyed  all  she  had  seen  and 
done,  it  was  delightful  to  be  again  with  people  of  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  learn  to  say  the  sweet  word 
"  Mother." 

That  Christmas  was  a  merry  one,  but  no  merrier  than 
the  many  which  came  after,  for  Flax-Flower  became  a  du- 
tiful daughter  to  the  kind  people  who  gave  her  a  home. 
She  and  Olaf  were  like  sister  and  brother  to  each  oth- 
er, and  they  were  known  throughout  all  the  country-side 
for  their  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  especially 
at  Christmas-time. 

Frozen  Nose  still  reigns  in  his  palace  on  the  polar  sea, 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  him  and  his  wicked  son  Chil- 
blain that  nothing  more  is  known  of  that  still  unexplored 
region;  but  Boreas  Bluster  spends  much  of  his  time  with 
good  St.  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Christmas.  He  tires  of  the 
severity  of  his  life,  and  likes  a  snug  corner  where  he  can 
relate  the  story  of  his  finding  Flax  -  Flower,  whom  he 
still  loves  very  tenderly.  Often  on  an  evening  he  ven- 
tures down  to  take  a  peep  at  her  in  her  happy  home,  and 
little  does  she  suspect  that  the  cooling  breeze  at  the  close 
of  a  warm  day  is  Boreas's  gift  of  thoughtful  kindness. 
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THE    LOST    CITY;* 

OR,    THE     BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 
BY    DAVID    K  E  K. 


CHAPTER  IX.— (Continued.) 
LOST     ON     THE     MOUNTAINS. 

IT  was,  indeed,  as  Tom  Hilton  had  said,  "out  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan into  the  fire";  but  the  daring  young  American 
was  not  easily  disheartened.  Profiting  by  his  experience 
in  the  Ameer's  garden,  he  lowered  himself  into  a  deep 
trench  scooped  by  the  torrent  which  had  once  poured 
through  the  cleft  by  which  they  had  descended,  and 
crawled  along  it  until  he  readied  the  tents,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  comrade. 

Finding  all  quiet,  the  boys  cautiously  left  the  trench, 
and  keeping  well  in  the  shadow,  proceeded  to  help  them- 
selves. Tom  seized  a  goat -skin  bag  full  of  wheaten 
bread  and  dried  fruit,  while  Ernest  Clairmont  slung  over 
his  shoulder  a  half-devoured  joint  of  goat.  The  latter 
then  clutched  a  gun  that  lay  beside  a  slumbering  warrior, 
while  Tom  Hilton,  seeing  a  splendid  rifle  hanging  with  its 
ammunition  pouch  across  the  door  of  the  nearest  tent, 
crept  up  and  seized  it. 

In  doing  so,  however,  he  came  within  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  fire,  and  the  sentinel's  eye  was  instantly  upon 
him.  The  native  mantle  might  have  disarmed  suspicion, 
but  his  fair  skin  betrayed  him  at  once.  Uttering  a  hoarse 
cry  of  rage,  the  Afghan  levelled  his  rifle.  But  just  then 
something  glittered  behind  him,  and  with  one  convulsive 
spring  he  fell  heavily  upon  his  face,  his  gun  going  off 
harmlessly  in  the  fall. 

The  next  moment  came  a  yell  that  awoke  all  the  echoes 
of  the  silent  mountains,  and  out  of  the  darkness  broke  a 
wave  of  fierce  faces  and  glittering  weapons,  sweeping 
right  down  into  the  camp.  Then  rose  on  high  a  wild 
clamor  of  rage  and  alarm,  as  the  half-awakened  sleepers 
sprang  up  and  seized  whatever  weapon  came  first  to  hand. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  camp  was  in  one  whirl  of  hand- 
to-hand  battle,  blows  rain- 
ing at  nap-hazard  amid  the 
darkness,  pistols  and  rifles 
flashing  through  the  gloom 
like  summer  lightnings, 
and  death  coming  110  one 
knew  whence  or  how. 

Meanwhile  the  boys,  un- 
noticed in  the  confusion, 
had  got  clear  of  the  camp, 
and  were  scrambling  across 
the  river-bed  beyond  it,  in 
which  the  long  drought 
had  left  only  a  tiny  stream 
trickling  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
and  gravel.  But  along  the 
farther  bank  stretched  a 
belt  of  thick,  wiry  scrub, 
dense  enough  to  screen  . 
them  from  every  eye ;  and 
they  were  hurrying  toward 
it  when  a  terrific  clamor 
from  behind  told  them  that 
the  beaten  Afghans  were 
fleeing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, while  their  pursuers, 
following  close  at  their 
heels,  were  cutting  down 
man  after  man. 


There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  boys  dashed  through 
the  water  and  over  the  pebbles,  and  had  just  gained  tin; 
top  of  the  bank,  when  a  deep  booming  sound  shook  the 
air,  followed  by  a  deafening  crash,  and  an  inky-black  tor- 
rent came  rushing  and  roaring  down  the  dry  channel, 
sweeping  away  like  leaves  the  whole  crowd  of  combat- 
ants, whose  livid  faces  stood  out  spectrally  in  the  rising 
moonlight  for  one  moment  before  the  swirling  foam 
closed  over  them. 

"Poor  fellows!''  said  Ernest;  "I  wish  we  could  save 
some  of  them.  Thank  God  it  didn't  come  a  minute  soon- 
er! Ha!  what's  that?" 

It  was  a  solitary  horseman,  struggling  in  mid-stream. 
A  high  gravel  bank  had  saved  him  for  the  moment,  but 
it  was  fast  giving  way,  and  another  instant  must  seal  his 
doom.  Just  then  a  ray  of  moonlight  struck  full  upon  his 
face,  and  the  boys  recognized  Sikander! 

CHAPTER  X. 

SIKANDER'S  NEWS. 

"TURN  round!"  roared  Tom  Hilton,  recovering  from.' 
his  momentary  stupor.  "The  rock!  the  rock!" 

The  brave  Afghan,  cool  as  ever  in  that  deadly  peril, 
heard  and  understood.  One  rapid  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  then,  just  as  the  gravel  gave  way  beneath  him, 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  set  it  straight  at  a  huge 
sloping  bowlder,  nearly  six  feet  broad  by  as  many  high 
at  the  upper  end,  which  lay  a  little  behind  him.  The 
swirl  of  the  current  was  tremendous,  and  horse  and  rider 
almost  disappeared  in  the  boiling  foam;  but  they  rose 
again  instantly,  and  another  moment  saw  them  safe  upon 
the  rock. 

By  this  time  the  fury  of  the  flood  was  beginning  to  sub- 
side. No  longer  pent  up  between  the  cliffs  whence  it  had 
issued,  it  had  spread  itself  over  so  wide  a  space  as  to  lose 
much  of  its  force  and  volume.  In  the  softer  soil  near  the 
camp  it  had  already  ploughed  a  deep  channel,  through 
which  it  was  rushing  so  fiercely  that  Sikander  had  evi- 
dently no  chance  of  crossing  there.  But  the  farther- 
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bank,  high,  shelving:,  and  stony,  soon  shallowed  the  stream 
oil  that  side  so  much  that  Sikander,  having  given  his 
spent  horse  linn'  to  rest  and  breathe,  found  little  ditticulty 
in  reaching  tin-  spot  where  the  boys  were  standing1. 

A  cordial  greeting  passed  between  the  three  friends  so 
strangely  reunited,  and  our  heroes  hastened  to  offer  Sikan- 
der a  share  of  their  provisions,  which  they  had  not  yet 
found  leisure  to  touch.  The  Afghan,  who  was  quite  as 
hungry  as  themselves,  readily  assented;  and  there,  in  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  mountains,  with  the  cold  moon  looking 
down  upon  them,  and  the  rushing  torrent  at  their  feet,  the 
three  wanderers  made  a  hearty  meal. 

"Noble  Aghas"  (gentlemen),  said  Sikander,  when  they 
had  finished,  "since  God,  the  all-merciful,  hath  brought 
us  together  once  more,  let  us  not  linger  here.  Such  of 
my  poor  lads  as  the  flood  lias  spared  must  be  far  away  by 
this  time,  and  the  river  will  be  impassable  on  that  side 
for  at  least  three  days  to  come.  Hear  me!  They  who 
feed  their  flocks  beyond  these  hills  are  my  friends  and 
brothers;  wherefore  let  us  hasten  to  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  their  tents.  My  horse  will  bear  ye  both  with  ease,  and 
I  will  lead  him  by  the  bridle." 

But  the  boys  objecting  to  this,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  ride  by  turns,  and  away  they  went. 

On  the  way  Sikander  told  them  sundry  pieces  of  news 
which  considerably  astonished  them.  They  now  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Cabool  was  again  occupied  by  the 
British,  the  Ameer  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  Cava- 
gnari's  murder  being  avenged  by  numerous  executions. 
From  these  events  lie  turned  to  others  that  interested 
them  even  more.  Immediately  on  learning  that  they 
were  still  alive  (which  he  heard  from  one  of  his  own  men, 
who  had  seen  them  borne  oft'  by  Ahmed  Khan's  band)  he 
had  gathered  his  warriors  and  started  in  pursuit,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Hilton.  The  Colonel,  however,  had 
been  struck  down  at  the  very  outset  by  a  fever  resulting 
from  overfatigue  and  distress  of  mind,  and  was  now  lying 
in  the  British  lines  near  Cabool — "watched  night  and 
day."  added  Sikander,  "by  my  old  comrade,  the  English 
soldier  whom  you  call  Bill.'' 

"What?  isn't  he  dead,  after  all?"  cried  Ernest,  when 
this  was  translated  to  him.  "  Hurrah  for  old  Bill !" 

Sikander  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had  found  Ahmed 
Khan's  stronghold  occupied  by  a  Goorkha  detachment, 
the  English  leader  of  which,  in  reply  to  his  questions,  had 
produced  the  written  message  left  there  by  Tom.  Sikan- 
der had  set  otf  at  once  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  he 
had  followed  by  mistake  the  trail  of  another  party  of  the 
same  tribe — an  error  resulting  in  the  night  attack  which 
had  come  so  opportunely  to  save  our  two  heroes. 

"And  Professor  Makaroff? — do  you  know  anything  of 
him  ?" 

"He  who  sought  the  Lost  City?  Evil  has  come  to 
him,  as  to  all  who  seek  it.  On  our  march  we  met  one  of 
the  Afghan  hunters  who  were  with  him,  and  he  told  us 
that  the  Cabool  guide  led  them  astray  among  the  hills  of 
the  Bolor-Dagh"  (the  range  bordering  Afghanistan  on  the 
northeast),  "where  the  men  of  the  mountain  fell  upon 
them  and  slew  many  of  them,  and  scattered  the  rest;  but 
whether  the  Russian  himself  were  living  or  dead,  he  could 
not  say." 

"I'll  be  bound  that  Persian  rogue.  Kara-Goorg,  had  a 
hand  in  that,  as  he  has  in  everything  that's  bad, "growled 
Tom. 

"  Kara-Goorg  ?  The  day  after  the  fight  he  went  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  and  said  he  haul  paid  some  men  to 
take  you  away  and  keep  you  safe  until  all  was  quiet 
again,  but  that  the  Afghans  had  taken  you  from  them  by 
force;  and  the  Ambassador  gave  him  great  praise,  and 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  north. 
Perchance  I  may  meet  him  there,  and  then —  A  clutch 
of  his  sword  hilt  completed  the  sentence. 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  they  turned  the  corner  of 


a  huge  cliff,  and  saw  before  them  a  fortress,  similar  to  that 
of  Ahmed  Khan,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  green  valley. 
The  boys  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  sheep  feeding 
around  the  wall;  but  they  afterward  learned  that  the 
mountain  Afghans  preserve  their  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk,  and  live  on  goat's  flesh  instead  of  mutton. 

Several  figures  were  already  moving  about,  and  Sikan- 
der hailed  them  with  a  peculiar  cry,  which  was  instantly 
answered.  A  few  moments  later  the  Afghan  was  being 
warmly  greeted  by  his  old  friends,  while  Tom  and  Ernest, 
who,  now  that  all  danger  was  over,  could  hardly  keep 
their  eyes  open  from  fatigue,  were  led  away  into  the  fort, 
and  made  as  comfortable  as  its  resources  permitted. 

Tom's  first  thought  on  waking  was  to  communicate  with 
his  father  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  a  sheet  of  white 
bark,  and  a  soft  red  stone  ground  into  a  point,  lie  man- 
aged to  write  a  few  lines,  which  Sikander  sent  oif  at  once 
by  one  of  the  tribe  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  a  large  reward  if  he  delivered  it  safely. 

And  now  for  the  next  four  or  five  days  our  heroes  en- 
joyed a  perfect  holiday  after  all  their  troubles.  They 
learned  to  drink  ewe  milk,  which  they  thought  a  little 
too  sweet  just  at  first,  and  to  eat  goat's  flesh,  which  in- 
spired Ernest  with  a  joke  about  "  Billygoatawney  soup." 
They  studied  Afghan  cookery,  and  even  practiced  it  in 
the  queer  little  native  ovens,  which  consist  merely  of  a 
hole  scooped  in  the  earth,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
two  or  three  pihd-up  stones. 

When  evening  came,  Tom's  recital  of  his  adventures 
eclipsed  every  other  ki'sxehgoii  (story-teller)  in  the  camp, 
the  mountaineers  being  in  raptures  at  the  defeat  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  way  in  which  the  boys  had  outwitted 
and  escaped  them.  Finally  both  lads  made  such  brill- 
iant scores  in  a  shooting  match  that  the  old  chief  him- 
self complimented  them  by  saying  that  their  father  must 
be  a  famous  robber  to  have  trained  them  so  well. 

This  characteristic  praise  was  aptly  followed  by  the 
ceremony  which  they  witnessed  that  evening.  A  warrior 
led  up  his  infant  son,  who  was  just  old  enough  to  run 
alone,  to  a  hovel,  in  the  clay  wall  of  which  a  small  hole 
had  been  cut.  Through  this  hole  the  father  made  his 
child  creep  to  and  fro,  while  the  by-staiiders  shouted  in 
full  chorus,  "  Ghal  shah  !"  (be  a  thief). 

"I  suppose  that's  the  Afghan  way  of  saying,  'Be  a 
good  buy,'"  said  Tom  to  Ernest,  as  they  stood  watching. 
"Fancy  some  careful  American  father  apprenticing  his 
son  to  a  thief,  and  commanding  him  to  be  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious, and  do  credit  to  his  profession!" 

"It  is  a  queer  country,  certainly,"  answered  Ernest, 
"  where  a  thief's  held  in  honor,  and  a  laboring-man  look- 
ed down  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  his  family.  It  just  re- 
minds me  of  that  old  fellow  in  Homer  who  thought  Te- 
lemachus  such  a  fine  gentlemanly  looking  man  that  he 
must  be  a  pirate." 

The  next  morning  in  came  Sikaiider's  raiders,  who  had 
at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  the  swollen  river  in  quest 
of  their  missing  chief.  Their  coming  was  the  signal  for 
a  grand  feast,  after  which  Sikander  announced  that  as 
one  day  would  suffice  to  rest  the  party,  they  might  all 
start  for  Cabool  011  the  second  morning  following. 

Here,  then,  our  heroes'  adventures  might  have  ended, 
this  strong  escort  being  an  ample  security  against  every 
danger.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they  recollected  that  they 
had  not  yet  tried  their  skill  upon  the  wild  goats  of  the 
surrounding  hills;  and  such  a  chance  of  tracking  down 
the  shyest  game  in  Afghanistan,  and  requiting  the  kind- 
ness of  their  hosts  by  providing  them  with  some  fresh 
meat,  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 

"When  once  we  get  back,"  said  Tom  Hilton,  "there'll 
be  an  end  of  our  adventures,  so  we  may  just  as  well  have 
one  more  before  starting." 
That  "one  more"  did  it  all. 

[TO  BE   CONTINUED.] 
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FOR  GRANDMAMMA. 

BY  MARY  A.  BARE. 

OH.  Willie,  whi-per  soft  and  low, 
And  sit   cln-ii'  to  me.  dear: 
We've  u'ot  a  secret  sweet,  you  know, 
Tli.it  Grandma  must  not  hear. 

"We'll  count  our  dollars,  you  and  I 

(I'm  sure  you  will  not  mind), 
And  then  for  Grandmamma  we'll  buy 

The  grandest  thing  we  find. 

"I  think  'twould  be  a  splendid  thing 

To  buy  for  Grandma's  hand 
A  darling  lovely  diamond  ring, 

The  brightest'  in  the  land."" 

"No,  Sis,  we'll  buy  a  watch  of  gold, 

One  that  ticks  clear  and  loud; 
I'll  go  with  you — I'm  strong  and  bold, 

And  do  not  fear  a  crowd." 

They  counted  out  their  little  store, 

Each  penny  that  they  had. 
And  talked  their  plans  all  o'er  and  o'er, 

This  little  girl  and  lad; 

While  Grandmamma,  unseen,  unheard, 
Sat  smiling,  with  head  bowed, 

Listening  to  every  loving  word; 
And  though  she  spoke  not  loud. 
She  blessed  them  both,  so  glad  and  proud. 


SANTA    GLAUS. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

WHAT  on  earth  do  you  think  has  happened?  The 
other  day  I  was  at  Tom  McGin  iris's  house,  and  lie 
had  some  company.  He  was  a  big:  boy,  and  something 
like  a  cousin  of  Tom's.  Would  you  believe  it,  that  fellow 
said  there  wasn't  any  Santa  Glaus?  I  was  ashamed  for 
him,  and  I  told  him  at  once  that  he  could  never  have  any 
little  hatchet. 

Now  that  boy  distinctly  did  tell — but  I  won't  mention 
it.  We  should  never  reveal  the  wickedness  of  other 
people,  and  ought  always  to  be  thankful  that  we  are 
worse  than  anybody  else.  Otherwise  we  should  be  like 
the  Pharisee,  and  he  was  very  bad.  I  knew  for  certain 
that  it  was  a  fib  Tom  McGinnis's  cousin  told.  But  all 
the  same,  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  got 
worried. 

If  there  is  a  Santa  Glaus — and  of  course  there  is — how 
could  he  get  up  oil  the  top  of  the  house,  so  he  could  come 
down  the  chimney,  unless  he  carried  a  big  ladder  with 
him  ;  and  if  he  did  this,  how  could  he  carry  presents 
enough  to  fill  mornahundi-ed  stockings?  And  then  how 
could  he  help  getting  the  tilings  all  over  soot  from  the 
chimney,  and  how  does  he  manage  when  the  chimney  is 
all  full  of  smoke  and  fire,  as  it  always  is  at  Christmas? 
But  then,  as  the  preacher  says,  he  may  be  supernatural — 
I  had  to  look  that  word  up  in  the  dictionary. 

The  story  Tom  McGinnis's  cousin  told  kept  on  worry- 
ing me,  and  finally  I  began  to  think  how  perfectly  aw- 
ful it  would  be  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  How  the 
children  would  feel!  There's  going  to  be  no  end  of  chil- 
dren at  our  house  this  Christmas,  and  Aunt  Eliza  and  her 
two  small  boys  are  here  already.  I  heard  mother  and 
Aunt  Eliza  talking  about  Christmas  the  other  day,  and 
they  agreed  that  all  the  children  should  sleep  on  cot  bed- 
steads in  the  back  parlor,  so  that  they  could  open  their 
stockings  together,  and  mother  said,  "You  know,  Eliza, 
there's  a  big  fire-place  in  that  room,  and  tin-  children  ran 
hang  their  stockings  around  the  chimney." 

Now  I  know  I  did  wrong,  but  it  was  only  because  I  did 
not  want  the  children  to  be  disappointed.  We  should  al- 
ways do  to  others  and  so  on,  and  I  know  I  should  have  been 
grateful  if  anybody  had  tried  to  get  up  a  Santa  Glaus  for 
me  in  case  of  the  real  one  being  out  of  repair.  Neither 
do  I  blame  mother,  though  if  she  hadn't  spoken  about  the 
fire-place  in  the  way  she  did,  it  would  never  have  happen- 


ed. But  I  do  think  that  they  ought  to  have  made  a  little 
allowance  for  me,  since  I  was  only  trying  to  help  make 
the  Christmas  business  successful. 

It  all  happened  yesterday.  Tom  McGinnis  had  come  t<> 
see  me,  and  all  the  folks  had  gone  out  to  tide  except.  Aunt 
Eliza's  little  boy  Harry.  We  were  talking  about  Christ- 
mas, and  I  was  telling  Tom  how  all  the  children  were  t., 
sleep  in  the  back  parlor,  and  how  there  was  a  chimney 
there  that  was  just  the  thing  for  Santa  Clans.  We  went 
and  looked  at  the  chimney,  and  then  I  said  to  Tom  what 
fun  it  would  be  to  dress  up  and  come  down  the  chimney 
and  pretend  to  be  Santa  Glaus,  and  how  it  would  amuse 
the  children,  and  how  pleased  the  grown-up  folks  would 
be,  for  they  are  always  wanting  us  to  amuse  them. 

Tom  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  splendid  fun,  and 
said  we  ought  to  practice  coming  down  the  chimney,  so 
that  we  could  do  it  easily  011  Christmas-eve.  He  said  he 
thought  I  ought  to  do  it,  because  it  was  our  house;  but  I 
said  no,  he  was  a  visitor,  and  it  would  be  mean  and  selfish 
in  me  to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure.  But  Tom  wouldn't 
do  it.  He  said  that  he  wasn't  feeling  very  well,  and  that 
he  didn't  like  to  take  liberties  with  our  chimney,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  afraid  that  he  was  so  big  that  he  wouldn't  fit 
the  chimney.  Then  we  thought  of  Harry,  and  agreed  that 
he  was  just  the  right  size.  Of  course  Harry  said  he'd  do 
it  when  we  asked  him,  for  he  isn't  afraid  of  anything,  and 
is  so  proud  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  Tom  and  me  that  he 
would  do  anything  we  asked  him  to  do. 

Well,  Harry  took  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  we  all  went 
up  to  the  roof,  and  Tom  and  I  boosted  Harry  till  he  got 
on  the  top  of  the  chimney  and  put  his  legs  in  it  and  slid 
down.  He  went  down  like  a  flash,  for  he  didn't  know 
enough  to  brace  himself  the  way  the  chimney-sweeps  do. 
Tom  and  I  we  hurried  down  to  the  back  parlor  to  meet 
him  ;  but  he  had  not  arrived  yet,  though  the  fire-place  was 
full  of  ashes  and  soot. 

We  supposed  he  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  rest ;  but 
after  a  while  we  thought  we  heard  a  noise,  like  somebody 
calling,  that  was  a  great  way  off.  We  went  up  oil  the  roof, 
thinking  Harry  might  have  climbed  back  up  the  chimney, 
but  he  wasn't  there.  When  we  got  on  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney we  could  hear  him  plain  enough.  He  was  crying  and 
yelling  for  help,  for  he  was  stuck  about  half-way  down  the 
chimney,  and  couldn't  get  either  up  or  down. 

We  talked  it  over  for  some  time,  and  decided  that  the 
best  thing-  to  do  was  to  get  a  rope  and  let  it  down  to  him, 
and  pull  him  out.  So  I  got  the  clothes-line  and  let  it 
down,  but  Harry's  arms  were  jammed  close  to  his  sides, 
so  he  couldn't  get  hold  of  it.  Tom  said  we  ought  to  make 
a  slippernoose,  catch  it  over  Harry's  head,  and  pull  him 
out  that  way,  but  I  knew  that  Harry  wasn't  very  strong, 
and  I  was  afraid  if  we  did  that  he  might  come  apart. 

Then  I  proposed  that  we  should  get  a  long  pole  and  push 
Harry  down  the  rest  of  the  chimney,  but  after  hunting  all 
over  the  yard  we  couldn't  find  a  pole  that  was  long  enough, 
so  we  had  to  give  that  plan  up.  All  this  time  Harry  was 
crying  in  the  most  discontented  way.  although  we  were 
doing  all  we  could  for  him.  That's  the  way  with  little 
boys.  They  never  have  any  gratitude,  and  are  always 
discontented. 

As  we  couldn't  poke  Harry  down,  Tom  said  let's  try  to 
poke  him  up.  So  we  told  Harry  to  be  patient  and  con- 
siderate, and  we  went  down-stairs  again,  and  took  the 
longest  pole  we  could  find  and  pushed  it  up  the  chimney. 
Bushels  of  soot  came  down,  and  flew  over  everything,  but 
we  couldn't  reach  Harry  with  the  pole.  By  this  time  we 
began  to  feel  discouraged.  We  were  awfully  sorry  for 
Harry,  because,  if  we  couldn't  get  him  out  before  the  folks 
came  home,  Tom  and  I  would  be  in  a  dreadful  scrape. 

Then  I  thought  that  if  we  were  to  build  a  little  fire  the 
draught  might  draw  Harry  out.  Tom  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  plan.  So  I  started  a  fire,  but  it  didn't  loosen 
Harry  a  bit,  and  when  we  went  on  the  roof  to  meet  him 
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ing  me  for  all  Tom  and  I  had  done  for 
him,  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  deserved 
the  worst  punishment  I  ever  had,  and  I 
got  it. 

And  I  shall  never  make  anothei'  at- 
tempt to  amuse  children. on  Christmas- 
eve. 


"THEY  GOT  HAKKY  OUT  ALL  SAFE." 


we  heard  him  crying  louder  than  ever,  and  saying  that 
something  was  on  tire  in  the  chimney  and  was  choking 
him.  I  knew  what  to  do,  though  Tom  didn't,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  terribly  frightened. 

We  ran  down  and  got  two  pails  of  water,  and  poured 
them  down  the  chimney.  That  put  the  fire  out,  but  you 
would  hardly  believe  that  Harry  was  more  unreason- 
able than  ever,  and  said  we  were  trying  to  drown  him. 
There  is  no  comfort  in  wearing  yourself  out  in  trying  to 
please  little  boys.  You  can't  satisfy  them,  no  matter  how 
much  trouble  you  take,  and  for  my  part  I  am  tired  of  try- 
ing to  please  Harry,  and  shall  let  him  amuse  himself  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  is  at  our  house. 

We  had  tried  every  plan  we  could  think  of  to  get  Harry 
out  of  the  chimney,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  Tom 
said  that  if  we  were  to  pour  a  whole  lot.  of  oil  down  the 
chimney  it  would  make  it  so  slippery  that.  Harry  would 
slide  right  down  into  the  back  parlor,  but  1  wouldn't  do  it, 
because  I  knew  the  oil  would  spoil  Harry's  clothes,  and 
that  would  make  Aunt  Eliza  angry.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  our  gate,  and  there  were  the  grown 
folks,  who  had  come  home  carlierthan  I  had  supposed  they 
would.  Tom  said  that  he  thought  be  would  go  home  be- 
fore his  own  folks  began  to  get  uneasy  about  him,  so  he 
went  out  of  the  back  gate,  and  left  me  to  explain  things. 
They  had  to  send  for  some  men  to  come  and  cut  a  hole 
through  the  wall.  But  they  got  Harry  out  all  safe;  and 
after  they  found  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  hurt,  instead  of  thank- 


BABY  WHALES. 

BY    ARTHUR    LINDSLEY. 

\WAY  "  on  the  Northwest''  you  will 
need  to  go  if  you  expect  to  find  the 
scene  which  is  shown  in  the  picture  on 
page  89.  Old  and  young  whales  you  may 
see,  it  is  true,  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean, 
and  without  going  to  any  great  distance. 
Right  along  our  own  coast  here  whales 
are  cruising  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
at  all  seasons,  and  you  may  remember 
that  in  April  of  last  year  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
had  an  article  on  whales  and  their  cap- 
ture, the  drawings  for  which  were  made 
from  a  specimen  just  killed  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  But  it  was  no 
such  whale  as  this.  That  whale  was  of 
the  species  commonly  found  throughout 
the  middle  regions  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
which  never  grows  to  a  very  great  size 
(meaning  great  size  for  a  whale),  one 
which  makes  fifty  barrels  of  oil  being 
larger  than  common.  The  whale  shown 
in  the  drawing,  however,  is  a  "  steeple- 
top'  or  "  bow-head,"  and  lives,  as  I  have 
said,  "on  the  Northwest," never  coming 
down  to  as  low  latitudes  as  this,  and  sel- 
dom reaching  55°  or  even  60°  N. 

And  it  is  a  huge  and  mighty  beast  as 
well,  for  when  our  whalers  first  reached 
that  distant  whaling  ground  many  a  stee- 
ple top  was  killed  by  them  that  yielded 
250  barrels  of  oil,  and  some  which  turned 
out  full  300.     And  while  a  slab  of  whale- 
bone four  feet  in  length  from  the  species 
of  our  coast  is  of  a  very  fair  size,  I  have 
seen  steeple-top  "bone"  which  measured  fully  fifteen  feet, 
and  I  saw  at  one  time,  in  a  single  lot,  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  not  a  single  slab  of  which  was  less  than  twelve 
feet  long,  and  they  ran  from  that  to  fourteen. 

I  have  called  them  Northwest  whales,  meaning  by 
"  Northwest,"  the  waters  of  the  extreme  North  Pacific,  and 
so  on  through  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  was  in  this  re- 
gion that  our  people  hunted  them  for  so  many  years,  un- 
til they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  fishing  because 
they  had  almost  destroyed  them  all.  But  it  is  probable 
that,  the  "  steeple-top"  and  "  bow-head"  and  "  right  whale" 
of  Greenland  are  all  of  one  species  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

But  we  started  to  talk  about  the  babies:  let  ns  go  back 
and  look  at  the  drawing.  Very  contented  that  little  fellow 
seems  to  be,  does  he  not  '  And  why  he  should  not  be  I 
can  not  tell.  His  mother  is  holding  him  in  her  arms  just 
as  your  mother  held  you  when  you  were  a  baby.  Maybe 
you  think  your  mother  had  a  more  comfortable  couch 
or  chair  or  place  on  which  to  rest  than  is  shown  here,  but 
I  doubt  if  she  found  it  a  bit  more  enjoyable. 

This  mother  has  rolled  over  on  her  side,  put  her  upper 
arm  over  her  baby  (the  lower  one  is  under  water,  and  you 
can  not  see  it),  and  apparently  they  have  both  of  them  gone 
fast  asleep.  The  cradle  is  large  enough  for  both,  and  it 
rocks  smoothly  and  easily,  for  the  long  roll  of  the  Pacific  is 
swinging  them  to  and  fro  to  their  perfect  contentment. 
See  how  it  washes  up  along'  the  mother's  sides  and  throat, 
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'HOCKING    TOE    'BABY." 


and  over  the  baby's  back.  Perhaps  it  seems  to  yon  a 
dreary  place  and  way  to  live,  and  so  doubtless  it  would  be 
for  you,  but,  you  see,  you  have  never  been  a  whale,  and 
were  not  designed  to  be. 

They  are  fitted  for  it,  and  they  swing1  and  rock  in  their 
cradle  to  their  full  enjoyment,  as  much  as  you  did  in 
yours.  But  alas!  their  cradle  is  not  always  a  safe  one, 
easy  as  it  is.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  wakened  from  their 
sleep  unexpectedly  and  roughly.  Men  hunt  whales,  you 


know,  and  kill  them  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  and  this  old 
mother  shows  so  plainly  what  an  immense  number  of 
barrels  she  could  turn  out  that  you  may  be  sure  the  sight 
of  her  would  fill  a  whaleman's  heart  with  joy,  and  his 
boats  would  be  lowered  at  once  to  make  sure  of  her.  Be- 
fore I  sat  down  to  write  this  article  I  showed  this  drawing 
to  an  old  whaling  Captain,  and  it  raised  his  interest  won- 
derfully at  once. 

' '  Wei  1 !  wel  1 !  well !     That  f  el  low  has  been  on  the  North- 
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west,  sure.  No  use  talking.  He  never  could  draw  no 
such  an  old  co\v  and  calf  as  them  "less  he  had  seen  "em. 
There!  do  you  see  that?  That  is  what  that  picture 
means  to  me."  He  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  rolled  up 
his  sleeve  almost  to  the  shoulder,  and  as  he  spoke  he  held 
out  his  arm  to  me  for  my  examination.  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  above  the  elbow  he  had  been  injured  dreadful- 
ly. The  arm  had  been  broken  in  at  least  three  parts,  and 
iu  healing1  the  pieces  had  not  been  set  so  skillfully  but 
that  the  limb  was  deformed,  and  showed  the  places  of 
fracture. 

"There!  that  is  what  I  got  for  interfering  in  just 
such  a  thing  as  that,  and  served  me  right,  too.  I  had  no 
business  to  have  done  it;  ought  to  have  known  better; 
ought  to  have  known  how  the  critter  would  fight.  But 
then  you  know  how  whalemen  take  all  sorts  of  chances. 
Come,  I  reckon  I'd  better  tell  you  the  story.  It  won't  do 
yon  no  harm,  anyhow." 

"  All  right,  Captain ;  go  ahead.     I  will  risk  the  danger." 

' '  Danger !  Maybe  you  would  not  have  liked  to  risk  the 
danger  I  was  in,  and  the  licks  I  got  with  it.  But  never 
mind:  here's  the  yarn.  You  see,  I  was  in  the  old  Betsy 
Morgan.  'Twos  in  '52.  I  was  first  mate  of  her,  and  I 
came  mighty  nigh  never  being  anything  more  than  mate, 
or  ever  making  another  voyage,  anyway.  If  any  fellow 
ever  was  close  on  going  to  kingdom  come  and  did  not 
get  there,  that  fellow  was  in  the  bow  of  my  boat  that  day, 
and  his  name  was  Jim  Perkins. 

"We  had  worked  well  over  to  the  westward,  and  were 
close  in  on  the  Kamtchatka  side,  in  about  56"  N.  There 
had  been  a  thick  fog  all  that  morning,  and  when  it  lighted 
up  just  before  noon  there  lay  a  large  whale,  perfectly  quiet, 
not  two  cables1  lengths  from  us.  It  did  not  want  any 
glass  to  show  us  that  it  was  a  cow  and  her  calf. 

"  Of  course  no  noise  was  made:  every  man  was  afraid 
to  speak  above  his  breath.  The  Captain  was  a  slow-going 
sort  of  fellow,  but  he  hurried  up  to  me,  whispering  as 
though  the  whale  was  right  there,  '  Mr.  Perkins,  what  do 
you  think?'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  before  he  spoke; 
I  was  just  going  to  start.  '  Captain  Green,  we  can  get 
her.  She  is  sound  asleep.  Lower  your  boat.  I  will 
have  mine  down,  and  I  believe  we  can  paddle  up  to  her 
and  get  an  iron  in  before  she  is  awake.'  The  old  man 
laughed ;  he  had  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  '  Jim, 
if  you  are  going  to  harpoon  a  whale  while  she  is  asleep, 
don't  trust  no  boat-steerer  at  the  work:  do  it  yourself.' 

"  Our  boats  were  down  and  we  in  them  without  a  sound, 
and  slowly  the  men  paddled  toward  the  whale.  You  know 
tjiat  in  common  whaling  the  boat-steerer  pulls  the  bow- 
oar,  lays  in  his  oar  as  they  come  near,  rises,  and  takes  up 
the  harpoon — or  iron,  as  it  is  called — strikes  the  whale,  and 
then  changes  places  with  the  officer  who  has  been  steer- 
ing, but  who  then  comes  forward,  ready  to  use  the  lance. 

"This  time,  as  the  Captain  had  said,  I  sent  my  boat-steer- 
er aft,  and  took  my  post  in  the  bow,  with  my  iron  in  my 
hand,  for  we  were  already  so  near  the  whale.  Captain 
Green  allowed  my  boat  to  go  ahead,  for  he  told  the  crew 
afterward  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  ship  he  would 
have  'trusted  to  strike  that  whale  but  Mr.  Perkins.'  You 
need  not  suppose  that  I  did  not  know  the  risk  I  was  run- 
ning. I  saw  that  with  that  young  calf  the  old  one  would 
fight  most  awfully,  for  it  was  plainly  only  a  day  or  two 
old.  and  she,  would  have  to  stay  by  it  close.  As  my  crew 
worked  their  way  up  I  was  studying-  what  it  was  best  to 
do,  whether  I  should  kill  the  calf  first  and  then  strike  the 
cow.  or  whether  I  should  put  an  iron  into  her  lirst  thing. 
As  we  were  close  upon  them,  and  I  saw  how  she  lay,  I 
made  up  my  mind  quick. 

"  If  the  man  who  drew  that  picture  had  stood  by  my  side 
he  could  not  have  drawn  any  better  what  I  saw.  We  were 
coming  up  just  aft  of  that  tin  which  she  has  over  the  calf. 
Right  behind  the  flu,  and  forward  of  where  that  sea  is 
•washing  up  on  her  side,  I  could  see  where  her  'life'  lay, 


and  I  knew  that  I  could  put  my  iron  straight  into  it,  and 
I  knew  that  if  I  did  that  all  the  mischief  she  did  afterward 
must  be  done  mighty  quick. 

"My  crew  paddled  up  so  still  that  our  bow  actually 
went  between  the  fin  and  her  body,  but  before  the  boat 
touched  her  my  iron  had  gone  to  its  mark.  And  the 
thing  that  really  waked  up  that  whale  was  the  dart  of  my 
harpoon  through  her  heart,  for  that  was  where  we  found 
it  when  she  was  cut  up,  or  rather  that  is  where  tliey  found 
it,  for  I  did  not,  as  you  shall  hear.  Her  plunge  was  ugly, 
but  the  men  had  shot  the  boat  back  as  the  iron  went 
down,  and  we  just  cleared  the  sweep  of  her  flukes,  but 
not  before  I  had  thrown  my  second  iron  and  killed  the 
calf. 

"All  that  followed  was  like  a  flash.  I  just  heard  the 
shout  of  the  Captain,  'Look  out,  Jim' — the  old  man  was 
too  much  excited  to  remember  the  '  Mr.  Perkins'  then.  I 
saw  the  whale  spout  a  solid  stream  of  blood,  and  I  knew 
that  she  was  killed.  But  on  the  instant  came  the  awful 
thrash  of  her  flukes  again,  and  my  boat  was  stove,  and  ev- 
ery man  of  us  afloat,  and  that  was  the  last  thing  I  knew 
for  three  days. 

"That  blow  was  the  death-stroke.  Captain  Green  told 
me  when  I  was-so  that  I  could  talk  that  after  it  the  whale 
scarcely  moved  ;  he  said  he  never  saw  a  full-grown  whale 
killed  so  right  out-and-out  in  all  his  whaling.  In  fact, 
the  way  the  first  mate  'served  out  that  old  bow-head  i-uw 
on  Kamshat'  was  the  boast  of  the  crew  through  the  whole 
voyage,  and  got  me  the  command  of  my  first  ship. 

"But.  as  I  said,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  fluke  came  down  it  not  only  crushed  my  arm 
— for  you  see  in  how  many  places  it  broke  it — but  it  also 
hit  my  head  so  violently  that  the  concussion  of  the  brain 
was  fearful.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  had  in- 
stinctively thrown  up  my  arm  to  defend  my  head,  and  that 
in  that  way  I  saved  my  life.  I  do  not  know. 

"  The  three  men  nearest  me  were  also  stunned,  and  one 
of  them  had  his  wrist  broken,  but  no  one  was  killed.  The 
forward  part  of  the  boat  was  smashed  to  pieces,  or,  as  the 
Captain  expressed  it,  'there  was  not  enough  left  to  make 
a  thole-pin.'  But  the  whale  made  us  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  barrels,  and  all  the  accidents  went  as  part  of  the 
common  experiences  of  whaling. 

"Captain  Green  never  could  get  tired  of  talking  the 
affair  over.  Long  after  he  had  left  the  sea,  and  was  qui- 
etly settled  down  at  home,  he  never  could  see  me  but  that 
he  would  begin  upon  it.  The  very  last  time  I  saw  him — 
he  was  then  seventy-four  years  old — was  in  a  car  on  the 
Shore  Line  Railroad.  He  stopped  me  as  I  passed,  and  be- 
gan, '  Captain  Perkins,  what  is  your  private  opinion  of  the 
prudence  of  harpooning  a  bow-head  whale  when  she  is 
asleep,  with  her  baby  in  the  cradle  along-side  ?'  And  then 
he  burst  out  with  a  laugh  that  fairly  shook  the  car." 

This  was  Captain  Jim's  story,  told  as  a  whaleman  would 
tell  it.  That  lie  had  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  terrible 
stroke  of  his  "iron."  which  took  the  old  mother's  life  so 
suddenly,  was  manifest,  and  the  idea  of  anything  more  than 
his  common  duty  in  kill  ing  the  baby  never  occurred  to  him. 


DER'S  "GIVE-AWAY." 

BY  MARY  A.  LATIIBURY. 

IT    was   two   weeks   before   Christmas,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  door  of  a  pretty  brown- 
stone  house  facing G Park  opened  very  suddenly,  and 

two  young  girls  appeared.  They  looked  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  then  began  an  indescribable  little 
hopping  dance,  partly  to  keep  warm,  and  partly  to  ex- 
press their  delight  at  the  appearance  of  the  postman,  who 
was  just  coming  around  the  corner. 

There   was  a  rapid  shuffling  of  the  letters  when  they 
came,  and  then  two  little  shrieks  when  a  letter  came  to 
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the  surface  which  bore  upon  its  face  a  rather  feeble  grop- 
ing after  the  "  English  hand"  so  dear  to  the  girls  who  at- 
tended Miss  Q 's  school. 

Tbe  address,  on  being  studied  out,  was  apparently  meant 
to  read, 


"Oh,  I  hope  they've  given  in!"  cried  one  of  the  girls, 
eagerly,  while  the  letter  was  opened  and  the  door  shut 
at  the  same  moment. 

There  was  a  jubilee  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why:  Seven  cousins  had  met  in  this  room  the 
morning  before  to  listen  to  an  original  idea  proposed  by 
Debbie  Dunham,  who  was  the  hostess.  Four  of  the  cous- 
ins, Ned  and  Susie  Palmer  and  the  Dunham  boys  from 
Cleveland — Fra-ik  and  Fred — were  spending  the  holidays 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Dunham,  Debbie's  father,  while  the 
other  two,  Grace  and  Gussie  Appleton,  lived  up  the  Ave- 
nue. Christmas  had  been  coining  for  about  a  year,  Deb- 
bie said,  and  the  nearer  it  came  the  more  she  dreaded  the 
"  Christmas-present"  business.  It  was  the  same  old  story 
always — trying  and  trying  to  think  what  to  get  or  to 
make  for  boys,  and  what  would  be  sure  to  please  the  girls, 
and  ivhat  in  this  u'orld  to  give  to  the  grown-ups  that 
would  not  seem  small  and  mean  compared  with  the  pres- 
ents she  was  sure  to  receive  from  them. 

"  Really  and  truly,"  wound  up  Debbie — looking  as  un- 
happy as  she  could  with  her  "shining  morning  face"— 
"it's  been  an  awful  burden.  And  after  Christmas  I  feel 
so  horribly  selfish  and  dissatisfied;  don't  you  ?"  (There 
was  an  awkward  silence.)  "  But  I  have  a  brilliant  idea, 
/think.  It  isn't  wholly  original,  but  it's  original  as  I  have 
adapted  it.  What  do  you  say  to  having  a  'give-away'  ?" 

"I  thought  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  give," 
said  Grace  Appleton. 

"  Not  in  the  old  way;  but  in  this  way  I  could." 

"Just  be  good  enough  to  describe  '  this  way,'  Deb,"  said 
Fred  Dunham. 

"  Well,  instead  of  spending  our  money  for  each  other 
at  those  tempting  places  on  Broadway,  let  us  invest  it  in 
flannels  and  coal  and  groceries,  and —  Now  I  know  what 
you  think,  by  the  way  you  look,  Gussie,  and  I  know  it 
sounds  Sunday-schooly,  and  I  don't  expect  you  to  like  it 
all  at  once,  but  I  know  you  will." 

"But  that  only  settles  half  the  question.  What  about 
receiving  presents  ?  You  can't  prevent  that." 

"  Why,  yes,  we  can,  Frank:  just  listen.  One  of  us  can 
be  appointed  secretary,  and  write  notes  to  all  our  sisters 
and  our  cousins  and  our  aunts,  saying  that  we  'do  not  re- 
ceive' this  year,  except  in  a  certain  way,  from  anybody. 
That  we  are  receiving,  however,  for  other  folks,  and  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  warm  clothing  and  groceries  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  faithfully  distributed  by  a 
committee  of  seven." 

"  Oh,  Debbie  Dunham!  we  shall  be  called  the  'Saintly 
Seven,'  or  something — I  know  we  shall." 

"I  don't  care  what  anybody  says,  if  you  only  really 
want  to  do  it;  but  if  you  don't,  it  can't  be  done,  of  course." 

"See  here,  Debbie,"  said  Ned  Palmer,  who  would  not 
let  his  love  of  fun  cover  his  true  feeling,  "I'm  in  for  it,  of 


course,  and  so  are  the  boys.  We  don't  care  for  presents, 
and  whatever  of  a  fandansro  this  is  going  to  In-,  you  can 
reckon  on  us  In  help.  Can't,  she,  boys?" 

"  (  Vrtainly  !"  said  Fred,  who  nevertheless  felt  his  heart 
sink,  though  his  manliness  came  up.  as  a  hoped-for  bicycle 
vanished  into  another  year.  You  can  put  me  down,  Deb." 

"  Ditto."  said  Frank.     "Three  cheers  for  Captain  Deli !" 

"  Oh,  Frank,  don't,  please!  You  are  coming  up  grand- 
ly, but  we  are  not  unanimous  yet,  you  know;"  and  she 
sent  a  troubled  glance  over  to  the  bay-window  where  sat 
Grace  and  (iussie  Appleton. 

"I  think  it  is  very  lovely  of  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  of  course,"  said  Grace,  "  but  I  could  not  consent  to 
have  notes  written  to  our  friends  refusing  gifts  from  them. 
How  do  we  know  that  they  intend  to  make  presents,  all 
of  them  ?  I  could  not  consent  to  it." 

"  Nor  I, "echoed  Gussie. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Debbie.  "We'll  have  no 
notes  declining  presents.  We  will  just  ask  for  a  contri- 
bution to  our  Christmas  '  Commission'  for  sweet  charity's 
sake.  But  we  can  have  a  general  understanding  that  we 
are  to  have  no  presents,  can't  we?  Mamma  and  Aunt 
Susie  can  fix  it,  I  know." 

Two  pairs  of  eyes  in  the  bay-window  fell  under  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  color  in  two  faces  rose,  and  Debbie, 
whose  genuine  kindness  of  heart  was  equal  to  her  energy, 
relieved  the  situation  by  saying: 

"Well,  let's  adjourn  'until  we  have  further  light.' 
That's  what  Dr.  Barnard  said  in  the  library  the  other 
evening,  after  they  had  talked  the  'new  theology, 'as  they 
call  it.  for  three  hours.  Now  let's  talk  it  over  with  our 
mothers,  and  meet  here  to-morrow  morning  and  decide." 

"We  have  promised  the  morning,"  said  Gussie;  "but 
in  the  afternoon — 

"But  we  must  know  early,  there  is  so  little  time  to 
prepare.  You  can  send  me  a  note  early,  can't  you  ?" 

"Yes.  we  will  send  you  a  note,"  said  Grace;  and  then 
the  conference  broke  up. 

This  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  note  was  received  as  described  in  the  opening  of 
this  sketch.  It  ran  thus: 

"  DEAR  DEB, — We  are  with  you,  and  you  can  count  on 
us  for  anything.  And  we  might  as  well  confess  that  it 
was  all  because  we  were  too  selfish  to  give  up  what  we 
knew  we  were  going  to  have  from  papa — no  matter  what 
now.  It's  all  right,  and  we  have  been  horridly  selfish. 
Do  forgive  us,  and  we  will  come  around  this  evening  and 
talk  it  up.  GRACE  and  GlJSSIE." 

This  was  the  missive  that  Deb  threw  up  as  she  entered 
the  breakfast  -  room,  and,  catching  it,  described  a  circle 
round  her  head,  and  dropped  it  beside  her  father's  plate. 

"Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Dunham,  slowly  running  his  eyes  from 
Deb  to -the  note.  "  Wliat's  this?— Choctaw  ?  Every  let- 
ter looks  as  if  it  is  being  struck  by  lightning!  Here, 
mamma,  you  have  the  sixth  sense,  and  can  read  it,  per- 
haps." And  it  was  tossed  across  the  table  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
ham, who  read  it  with  suitable  feeling  and  emphasis. 

Oh,  the  conferrings  and  the  confidings,  the  busy,  buzzy 
times  of  the  two  weeks  that  followed!  We  will  not  lift 
the  curtain  once  during  that  time,  dear  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
but  skip  to  the  third  act,  and  the  next  to  the  last  scene  of 
the  Christmas  "Commission." 

Debbie  had  said,  "  Of  all  things,  don't  let's  do  anything 
to  make  a  display  of  our  work — that  would  spoil  every- 
thing"; and  so  no  merry-making  had  been  devised.  The 
commissary  stores  were  to  be  sent  away  on  Christinas 
morning,  and  on  Christmas  night,  after  all  work  and  care 
was  past,  there  was  to  be  a  gathering  of  the  family  for 
the  usual  Christmas  dinner.  But  on  Christmas-eve,  as 
Deb  and  Susie  sat  cutting  slips  of  paper  to  be  used  in  la- 
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belling  the  parcels,  Susie  said,  "  Ain't  you  very,  very  tired, 
Debbie  :" 

"Yes,"  said  Debbie,  reluctantly;  "but  tben  I  like  it. 
Don't  you  ?" 

' '  Of  course  I  like  it ;  but  I  wish  we  could  think  of  some 
way  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  the  work  this  evening  to 
make  us  forget  how  tired  we  are.  It  will  take  us  two 
hours  to  get  everything  labelled." 

"  My  dears,"  called  Aunt  Susie  from  her  willow  rocker, 
"  why  don't  you  play  at  French  fail-  i  If  French  royalty 
could  get  so  much  pleasure  out  of  playing  at  peasant  life, 
why  shouldn't  you  ''.  I  will  make  mob-caps  for  you  girls, 
and  box-caps  for  the  boys,  out  of  tissue-paper.  Anice 
will  lend  you  long  white  aprons,  and  the  boys  can  wear 
towels  for  aprons,  and  you  can  improve  your  French  by 
chattering  to  each  other  all  the  evening." 

' '  Lovely !  How  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  cried  Susie,  flying 
off  to  the  others;  and  Deb  saved  herself  from  crying  from 


•THEY    HA  II    JOINED    HANDS    IN    A    FLYING    CIKL'LE." 


pure  weariness  by  laughing  heartily,  and  crying  out, 
' '  The  '  Commission'  a  French  fair !  How  appropriate !" 

In  the  great  store-room  over  the  stables  there  was  a 
novel  scene  an  hour  or  two  later.  On  tables  and  boxes 
all  around  the  room  were  piled  scores  of  parcels  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  on  the  floor  were  bags  of  flour,  bas- 
kets of  provisions,  and  barrels  of  vegetables  and  coal. 
Deb's  intention  of  receiving  contributions  from  her  fami- 
ly friends  only  had  been  overruled,  and  stores  had  been 
coming  in  in  the  most  astonishing  way  all  day  from — no 
one  knew  where. 

At  half  past  nine  the  last  bit  of  work  was  done,  and 
Debbie  had  sent  word  by  Anice,  who  had  come  with  an 
anxious  inquiry  from  Mrs.  Dunham,  that  they  were  quite 
through.  They  had  joined  hands  in  a  flying  circle,  and 
were  singing  a  merry  song,  when  the  door  opened  and 
a  crowd  of  young  people  came  pressing  into  the  room,  all 
with  very  eager  and  curious  faces,  and  led  by  Aunt  Susie. 


The  circle  broke  at  the  first  opening  of  the  door,  the 
boys  retreating  in  good  order,  and  the  girls  taking  ref- 
uge behind  a  barricade  of  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
All  but  Deb — when  was  Deb  ever  known  to  fail  in  an 
emergency  ?  She  gave  two  or  three  glances  behind  at  her 
retreating  friends,  then  stood  her  ground,  and  received 
with  a  pretty,  quiet  courtesy  the  guests  that  were  filling 
the  room,  until  the  six  had  recovered  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  join  her. 

Poor  Deb!  she  scarcely  lifted  her  eyes,  and  was  glad  of 
the  fiction  that  made  her  a  French  peasant  at  a  fair  I  which 
Aunt  Susie  had  gracefully  managed  to  continue),  so  that 
she  need  not  talk  about  what  they  saw  around  them.  But 
if  the  guests  did  not  use  their  tongues,  they  used  their 
eyes,  and  the  little  "  Coinmissaire"  was  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. Susie's  wit,  which  had  failed  her  for  a  moment, 
did  her  good  service  in  turning  the  whole  affair  into  a 
play,  and  when  supper  (a  new  surprise  to  the  seven)  was 

announced,  and  the  mob- 
caps  and  the  box-caps  were 
led  out  by  their  friends,  it 
was  all  explained  that  no- 
body could  be  blamed  but 
the  guests  themselves. 

The  matter  of  the  "Com- 
mission" had  got  into  the 
air,  and  the  young  people 
had  talked  it  over,  and  de- 
cided that  it  was  a  duty 
they  owed  to  themselves  to 
find  out  how  to  get  up  a 
"give-away."  They  had 
leagued  themselves  with 
Aunt  Susie  —  who  has  a 
great  weakness  for  young 
people — and  they  had  been 
allowed  to  come  as  a  "sur- 
prise, "  and  no w  they  should 
never  be  satisfied — nerer — 
if  they  could  not  help  in 
the  matter  of  distribution. 
(This  last  from  a  group  of 
five  youths,  ready  to  "do 
and  dare.") 

At  this  announcement 
Debbie  turned  for  a  few 
words  with  her  mother,  and 
then  said  that  their  services 
would  be  accepted  with 
thanks;  that  if  each  would 
appear  the  next  morning  at 
nine  with  an  express  wag- 
on, Richard  and  the  boys 
would  carry  down  the 
things,  and  they  could  have 

the  privilege  of  delivering  them.     Everything  was  care- 
fully addressed. 

The  five  glanced  at  each  other,  then  came  up  manfully 
to  the  mark,  and  thanked  Debbie  for  the  honor  of  being 
allowed  to  assist  in  other  than  the  French  sense. 

There  was  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  Debbie's  eyes  when, 
later,  she  said  to  Aunt  Susie:  "Isn't  it  a  fine  thing  that 
those  boys  will  really  go  among  the  poor  and  see  things  for 
themselves  ?  And,  besides,  the  little  experience  in  driving 
an  express  wagon  will  not  hurt  them ;  will  it,  Aunt  Susie  ?" 
It  was  all  done  before  noon  the  next  day,  and  the  vol- 
unteer expressmen  vied  with  the  cousins  in  saying  that 
they  had  never  known  such  a  Christinas  before.  As  for 
Debbie,  it  was  the  first  really  happy  Christmas  of  her 
life,  and,  except  for  a  little  puff  of  self-satisfaction  now 
and  then  that  would  rise  and  cloud  her  tender  conscience, 
she  was  sure  she  had  found  the  kind  of  Christmas  they 
have  in  Utopia. 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    NUMBER 


HARPER'S    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

ONCE  more  the  rolling  year  lias  brought  the 
merry  Christmas-tide,  and  once  more  HAU- 
PEP.'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  following  the  example  of 
good  old  santa  clans,  tias  laid  in  such  a  stock  of 
g< MM!  tilings  for  the  little  folk  that  they  are  piled 
up  and  overflowing.  With  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PI.I:  Christmas  la ^ts  from  the  tirsi  <  if  December  un- 
til February.  It  may  do  for  Santa  Clans  to  mr.ke 
his  one  visit  in  a  single  night ;  but  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
knows  the  children  better,  and  declares  that  two 
months  of  Christmas  is  not  a  minute  too  much. 
Last  week  Sidney  Dayre  opened  the  merry  festi- 
val with  her  charming  story  of  "Our  Christmas 
Tree.1'  This  week  Mrs.  Hays,  Miss  Lathbury, 
and  Jimmy  Brown  contribute  Christmas  matter. 
Then  next  week  comes  our  Christmas  Number, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  Christmas,  the  Post- 
office  Box  and  Exchanges  being,  in  accordance 
•with  our  usual  custom,  omitted,  to  re-appear 
again  in  the  following  issue.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  tliat  tin-  Christmas  Number  will  be 
just  as  full  of  good  things  as  we  can  make  it. 

The  opening  story,  "A  Disappointed  Christ- 
mas." illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  Dielman.  will  be  from 
the  author  who  during  tin-  past  year  established 
such  ahold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  little  folk,  Mrs 
Luey  C.  Lillie.  So  far  our  readers  have  known 
but  very  little  of  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  but  from 
him  will  come  a  striking  boys'  story  entitled 
"Mrs.  Larsen's  Christmas  Gift,"  illustrat  .1  bj 
our  well  known  artist  -Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers.  Mrs. 
Eytiuge  contributes  a  tender  little  Chrisimas 
poem,  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Shepherd.  To 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle  and  Mr.  Edward  1.  Stevenson 
our  readers  will  owe  their  thanks  for  a  most 
charming  little  operetta  entitled  "The  Revolt  of 
the  Holidays,"  with  Santa  Clans  as  a  prominent 
personage,  suitable  to  be  enacted  on  ChrNtmas 
night  or  at  any  time  during  the  holuhn  season 
The  concluding  page  of  the  Number  will  lie  given 
to  a  carol,  the  music  by  Mr.  George  William  War- 
ren, and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Sin  nlierd. 

During  the  month  of  January  there  will  be  an 
article  from  the  Right  Rev.  BNhop  Dudlej.  enti- 
tled "  Christmas  Morning."  I  'hrNtmas  Tories  by 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Aleott.Mrs.  Kate Upson Clark, and 

Miss  Sophie  Swett.and  Christmas  I ins  byMrs. 

M.  E.  gangster.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Burke,  and  othei 

We  shall  a  No  give  in  our  issue  for  December  23 
the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial,  entitled, 

"THE    ICE    G^UEEN," 

By    ERNEST    INUERSOLL. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  long  -in,-.-  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  telling  delightful  stories  to  little  folk.  In 
this  story  tin-  s-en-  .  are  laid  neither  on  laud  nor 
sea.  This  sounds  like  a  strange  statement,  but 
instead  of  choosing  any  part  of  earth  or  ocean 


as  a  background  for  the  tale  he  has  to  tell,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  makes  his  heroes  and  their  companion, 
called,  from  her  merry  temper  r.nd  clear  com- 
mon-sense, the  "  Ice  c.;ueen."  traverse  one  of  our 
Northern  lakes  for  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred 
miles  when  tl'e  water>  of  the  lake  are  held  fast 
by  winter's  icy  chain.  The  incidents  of  this  jour- 
ney form  the  body  of  the  story,  and  it  is  one 
whieh  in  interest  anil  novelty  will  not  disappoint 
those  w  h"  have  formed  Irgh  expectations  of  the 
seiial  stories  to  be  found  in  HAKI'ER'S  YorNt; 
PEOPLE. 


OUR  POST-OFF  ICE  BOX. 

Si  n<^,  NMIC.SK  ,. 

A  very  dear  auntie  in  New  York  -end-  me  II  MI- 
pi.u's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  this  year,  and  I  watch  eager- 
ly for  Thursday's  mail,  which  brings  it  to  me.  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  it.  All  the 
stories  are  nice,  but  I  think  I  laugh  moM  o\er 
Jimmy  Brown's,  and  the  Post-office  Box  I  like 
very  much.  I  am  seven  years  old.  and  was  horn 
in  Erie.  IVnns\  Ivatiia.  where  my  papa  and  little 
sister  Helen  died  when  I  was  two  years  old. 
Mamma  came  to  Nebraska,  hoping  the 'change  of 
climate  would  make  me  strong.  Sutton  isa  nice 
growing  town,  and,  unlike  most  prairie  town*, 
has  a  Mi-earn  running  through  it ;  also  a  beautiful 
natural  gmve  o,  forest  trees,  many  of  which  look 
as  if  they  might  have  been  growing  here  for  cen- 
turies. 

I  go  to  school,  and  am  learning  to  write,  but 
do  not  yet  write  well  enough  to  write  a  letter. 
Mamma  is  writing  this  for  me.  I  had  a  beautiful 
little  kitty,  gray  and  white,  but  she  followed  me 
to  Sunday-school,  and  never  came  home  again. 
1  was  very  sorry.  When  you  go  to  California  , 
want  you  to  come  to  Sutton  and  see  mamma  and 
me.  I  inclose  five  cents,  for  which  will  you  please 
t<>  send  me  a  Nautilus  pattern  for  my  dolly,  length 
12  inches?  MARY  M.  G. 

Thanks  for  your  nice  little  letter  and  the  kind 
invitation.  I  suppose  the  dolly  was  pleased  with 
her  new  dress.  So  far  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
doll  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  proud  of  the 
Nautilus. 

WooitsiDK  (NEAR  LINCOLN-TON),  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Do  any  of  you  remember  still  the  Sunday-school 
at  Woodside?  It  was  begun  some  years  ago.  and 
has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since — has  grown  and 
improved  all  the  time.  All  our  help  has  come 
through  the  readers  of  this  dear  little  Post-office 
Box.  \Ve  have  l>een  helped  so  well  that  I  ha\e 
not  had  to  ask  you  for  anything  tor  some  time. 
Now-  I  would  like  some  simple  bonks  to  teach 
them  A  B  C's  and  the  h'rst  easy  reading  lessons. 
The  scholars  come  and  go.  as  from  year  to  year 
they  move  to  other  land,  and  otten  get  too  far 
away.  Tins  gives  us  constantly  new  scholars  : 
very  few  of  them  know  their  letters.  In  the  col,  ,r- 
ed  school  we  have  taught  so  many.  We  have  now 
in  the  school  that  are  reading  in  the  Bible  ten 
that  we  taught  their  letters  to.  and  ten  more  who 
only  knew  them  I  would  like  some  primers  very 
much.  Then.too.it  is  near  Christmas-time,  and 
any  help  you  can  send  me  for  the  tree  for  them 
will  be  most  acceptable.  MRS.  RICHARDSON. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  little  school  is  a  self-denying 
effort  on  her  part  to  teach  the  poor  white  and 
eoli  red  children  on  her  own  aud  the  neighboring 
plantations,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  read,  and 
also  to  sing  hymns,  and  know  something  about 
God,  conscience,  and  duty.  She  will  acknowledge 
in  the  Post-office  Box  whatever  gifts  of  books, 
papers,  picture  cards,  or  half-worn  clothing  are 
-nit  to  her.  Through  her  perseverance  a  prctty 
little  church  has  been  built,  and  many  readers  of 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  helped  to  furnish  it. 


WlsTRRMAN,  OHIO. 

We  are  a  little  boy  and  girl  thirteen  and  ten 
years  .  ild.  We  wrote  before,  but  did  not  see  our 
letters  in  print.  We  have  a  white  shepherd-dog 
ttiis  rame  is  John),  and  we  have  two  pretty  eats. 
We  Lad  a  little  kitten,  but  it  died  ;  its  name  v,  as 
Cute.  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  Willie 
lakes  <,t<l'i?n  haijx.  We  have  a  baby  brother  sev- 
en months  old  :  his  name  is  Charlie;  he  is  very 
sweet.  I  like  to  go  to  school.  Did  not  you  when 
you  were  little'/  I  think  Jimmy  Brown's  stories 
are  very  fuuuy.  Good-by. 

WILLIE  and  FANNIE  D. 


WAVNKSVILLB,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl,  and  live  here  with  my  papa, 
mamma,  and  grandma.  I  have  only  one  pet.  a 
dear  gray  eat;  her  name  is  Helen  McGregor,  and 
she  is  a-  old  as  myself — eight  years.  My  papa 
writes  for  the  newspapers,  and  I  took  a  trip  with 
him  to  Kngby.  Tennessee,  a  tew  weeks  ago.  We 
had  sued  a  niee  time;  but  then  I  always  have 

•- 1   times   with   papa.     We   went   over  High 

Mi  :_'  ,  which  spans  the  Kentucky  River,  and  is 
•-'it;  leei  high  ;  I  believe  it  is  the  highest  bridge  in 
o.'id.  On  onr  return  home,  when  we  were 
crossing  it,  papa  took  me  out  on  the  rear  platform 
to  see  the  grand  sight,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
so  hard  that  papa,  the  conductor,  and  ex-Govern- 


you  a  great  deal  more  about  our  visit,  but 
r  it  would  r.:ake  my  letter  too  long,  and  I  do 
wish  to  see  it  in  the  Post-office  Box;  I  want 


ANNIE  K.  S. 


Mamma  must  be  thanked  for  being  your  aman- 
iiensis.  1  am  sure  you  will  not  need  one  much 
longer. 


NBW  YORK  CITY. 

My  cousin  wrote  a  letter  to  you.  and  it  was 
published,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  too. 

Will  yon  please  tell  me  whether"!  can  send  for 
two  or  three  odd  numbers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  of 
this  summer?  .Must  I  send  extra  for  postage? 

I  have  three  sisters.  Beatrice.  Ernestine  (or 
Krnie.  as  we  uhvavs  call  her),  and  baby  Amy. 
Ernie  is  only  live,  and  she  made  up.  the  other 
dav.  a  little  piece  of  poetry  about  the  swallow, 
which  I  send  to  you.  she  received  no  help  at  all. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  good  for  a  little  girl  only 
the?  Mamma  wants  me  to  thank  you  for  YOUNO 
PEOPLE:  she  says  it  is  the  best  children's  paper 
she  ever  saw.  and  is  going  to  give  it  to  live  chil- 
dren ou  Christmas.  1  am  nine  years  old.  and  my 
name  is  HOPE  R.  F. 

THE  SWALLOW. 

With  young  ones  safe  beneath  her  breast. 
The  swallow  peacefully  doth  rest 
Within  her  safe  and  cozy  nest 

The  long,  long  night. 

And  then  she  cheerfully  doth  rise 
Beneath  tin'  blue  and  shining  skies, 
And  all  day  long  she  flies  and  flies 

To  seek  food  for  her  young; 

And  Hien  she  takes  it  in  her  bill, 
And  flying,  flying,  flying  still. 
O'er  river,  dale,  and  vale,  and  hill. 

Until  she  finds  her  nest. 

Will  you  give  Ernie  the  very  sweetest  kiss  you 
can,  and  tell  her  it  is  from  the  Postmistress  for 
these  lovely  little  stanzas? 

Yes,  dtar,  you  can  obtain  any  numbers  of 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  of  the  past  summer  by  sending 
five  cents  for  each  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
No  extra  charge  for  postage. 


BROOKLYN,  N«w  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  have  two 
or  three  little  pets,  a  bird,  a  gold-fish,  and  a  tame 
turtle.  I  had  a  dear  little  dog  once,  but  it  got 
stolen.  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  .Asihis 
is  the  only  letter  I  ever  sent,  I  hope  you  will  please 
have  it  printed  ;  I  would  like  to  surprise  my  papa 
w  ith  it.  I  will  not  tire  you,  so  I  will  now  stop. 
Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  JOHN  C.  VAN  A. 

The  little  boy's  mamma  told  me  he  was  ill.  I 
hope  he  is  now  well.  The  dear  child  who  writes 
the  next  letter  has  been  a  sufferer  too. 

I  was  eleven  in  the  autumn.  This  summer  I  had 
typhoid  fever,  and  have  just  had  my  hair  cut.  and 
my  neck  feels  very  funny.  I  have  no  pets  but  a 
dear  little  baby  sister.  When  I  bad  my  hair  cut 
off  she  said,  "Never  mind.  Diddle"  (that's  what 
she  calls  me);  "Dod  made  it  drow  before,  and 
He  will  mate  it  drow  again."  Wasn't  that  cute? 
LIZZIE  D.  VAN  D. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  PKNNSVLVAMA. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  have  lived  here  nearly 
all  my  life.  I  have  two  brothers — one  who  is 
oMer  than  myself,  and  one  who  is  younger,  and 
a  little  sister  not  two  months  old.  We  have  taken 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  published.  There 
are  now  many  subscribers  in  this  place,  but  we 
were  the  first.  I  liked  "Raising  the 'Pearl' "very 
much  ;  and  I  liked  "  Dick  and  D."  just  as  much, 
only  I  wish  they  had  been  longer.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  in  Appleton's  Fourth  Reader,  olney's 
Practical  Arithmetic.  Town's  Speller  and  Defiuer, 
I. ov- ing's  Outline  History  of  the  United  states, 
( ;n\  i  .I 's  New1  Intermediate  Geography, Grammar, 
and  Writing.  JULIUS  F.  K.,  Jun. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  commenced 
going  to  school,  caught  the  measles,  and  am  now 
at  home  sick.  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  yon  for 
a  long  time.  My  sister  Katie  wrote  a  le'tter  to 
you.  whieh  you  published,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  one  too.  1  love  YOUNG  PEOPLE  dearly,  and 
have  taken  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  1  guess 
1  will  always  take  it.  If  you  publish  this  letter  I 
will  be  very  happy,  as  it  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
ever  written  to  you,  and  will  write  again  soon. 
CHAKLES  EUGENE  F. 

V."  hat  a  pity  the  measles  went  to  school  before 
you  did  !  However,  it's  just  as  well  to  have  the 
disease  ai,d  be  done  with  it. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  I  am  in 
the  First  Division  Grammar  1  have  taken  YOUNG 
pKoFi.EsincelastNovember.  and  like  it  very  much, 
and  hope  papa  will  continue  to  take  it.  I  tried 
Margaret,  Willis  B.'s  receipt,  for  taffy,  and  every- 
body that  tasted  it  thought  it  was  splendid.  I 
have  two  pet  canaries,  and  they  ;tl\vays  answer 
me  if  I  talk  to  them.  I  like  "  Dick  and  I).'1  very 
much.  We  had  a  pet  dog  named  Dash,  but  we 
took  him  to  the  country,  and  left  him  there,  and 
when  we  came  home  we  went  to  boardiiiL'.  or 
else  we  would  not  have  left  him  for  anything. 
I!.'  had  long  black  curly  hair,  and  he  would  not 
let  auybodv  touch  my  brother  or  myself. 

HELEN  B. 


GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME,  DEI.AWARK,  OHIO. 

I  am  glad  you  thought  mv  letter  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and.  at  your  kind  so- 
licitation, will  write  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE  again,  and 
tell  you  more  about  the  Home.  It  is  situated 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Dela- 
ware, on  a  farm  of  about  189  acres.  Its  surround- 
ings are  pleasant  and  beautiful.  The  place  K  re- 
tired, but  not  difficult  of  access.  The  grounds 
are  tastefully  l;iid  out  in  gravel-walks  and  car- 
riage drives,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs.  The  general  management 
of  the  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  su- 
perintendent and  matron,  but.  the  seven  different 
families  are  each  provided  with  a  matron,  teach- 
er, and  housekeeper.- 

The  schools  are  graded  as  follows  :  A  and  B 
Grammars,  A  and  I!  Intermediate,  and  A  and 
B  Primary.  I  am  in  the  A  Grammar  Seho-il. 
I  study  grammar,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  United  States  history.  My  favo- 
rite study  is  geography.  In  addition  to  these  we 
are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  do  laundry  and  general 
house  work,  and  although  they  are  not  obliged, 
some  of  the  girls  learn  to  work  fancy  articles, 
knit  lace,  gloves,  etc. 

We  have  a  beautiful  library,  and  are  well  sup- 
plied with  good  books.  I  like  to  read,  and  spend 
nearly  all  my  spare  time  in  that  way.  We  have 
on  file  in  our  library  all  the  numbers  of  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  we  commenced  taking  it.  We  also 
take  and  keep  on  file  HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE, and  the  Century  and  xt.  Nicholas^  magazines. 
The  girls  enjoy  reading  the  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  Box,  from  which  we  learn  what  all  the  n Aid- 
ers of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  doing,  where  they  live, 
etc.,  and  thus  become  acquainted,  as  it  were. 

The  girls  are  received  in  the  Home  from  nine 
to  fifteen,  and  remain  until  they  are  eighteen. 
We  have  a  Sabbath-school,  and  attend  it  regular- 
ly every  Sunday.  I  am  like  many  of  the  girls 
and  boys  who  write  to  you — 1  would  like  so  mueh 
to  see  you;  but  1  can  not.  so  I  hope  we  will  be- 
come ever  such  good  friends  through  the  Post- 
office  Box.  NELLY  M.  II. 

This  is  an  Indian-summer  letter,  so  very  well 
done  that  it  must  go  iu. 

SASSAFRAS,  MARYLANP. 

I  thought.  I  would  try  to  write  a  letter,  as  von 
requested  your  little  friends  to  do.  The  country 
is  so  beautiful,  and  the  foliage  of  the  sumac  is 
prettiest  of  all ;  it  is  a  lovely  crimson.  And  the 
wild  ivy  climbing  the  old  fences  is  a  very  bright 
scarlet.  1  will  be  sorry  when  all  the  leaves  tall, 
because  it  looks  so  cheerful  and  bright  no.v. 
Our  school  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  and 
we  children  enioy  gathering  the  chestnuts  as  we 
go  to  and  from  school.  My  little  brother  is  so 
daring  and  reckless  !  he  climbs  the  trees,  drop- 
ping the  nuts  for  us.  We  take  them  home  to 
mother,  who  dries  them  and  packs  them  in  jars, 
where  they  keep  sweet  and  soft  until  we  want 
to  eat  them.  It  has  been  rainy  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  see  the  sun- 
shine to-morrow,  and  if  we  don't  I  will  be  sorry, 
as  we  have  a  new  church,  and  I  want  to  go.  Our 
choice  apples  are  all  gone,  the  late  varieties  failed 
to  bear  this  winter.  ~  I  inclose  five  cents  for  the 
"Nautilus,  sixteen  inches  size.  I  would  like  you 
to  come  down  and  see  us.  FANME  c '. 


Central  America  to  guarantee  three  per  cent,  on 
§75,000.000,  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  build- 
ing the  canal.  When  this  canal  is  finished  I 
would  like  to  make  a  bargain  with  some  of  tin; 
subscribers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  send  them  five 
wagon-loads  of  oranges  for  one  of  apples.  <  ir- 
at'ges  sell  at  the  farms  at  the  rate  of  fifty  for  five 
rents,  and  there  are  very  few  buyers  even  at  that 
price.  Oranges  are  as  common  hereas  blackber- 
ries in  your  country,  and  quilc  as  valueless. 

Nicaragua  is  waking  up  at  hist.  The  govern- 
ment is  constructing  a  railroad  from  one  end  of 
the  republic  to  the  other,  and  telegraphs  h:i\e 
already  been  located  between  all  I  he  principal 
cities  of  this  State.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
that  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth in  lli'-M  our  largest  cities,  viz..  Leon  and 
Granada,  had  been  founded  one  hundred  years 
before.  But  the  young  folks  will  remember  the 
fable  of  the  rabbit  and  the  tortoise,  and  while  we 
think  that  the  Yankees  are  the  rabbit.  we  ale 
very  cerlain  that  we  are  the  tortoise,  and  will 
win  the  race  yet. 

i  hope  yon' will  publish  this  long  letter,  for  T 
waul  to  make  that  trade  of  the  oranges  and 
apples.  THOMAS  S. 

Your  letter  shows  that  you  are  gaining  a  good 
English  style,  and  1  think  YOUNG  PKOPI.K  \\  i,; 
prove  itself  an  excellent  help  to  you  in  this. 


OOTTOSV; SPRINGS. 

I  want  to  write  a  letter  to  the   Post-office  P.MX 

I  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cottonwood  Hot 
Springs.  People  who  have  the  rheumatism  go 
there  to  bathe  in  the  hot  water,  and  soon  get 
better.  1  was  eleven  years  old  the  3d  of  ileto- 
her.  and  had  a  nice  present  given  to  me.  It  was 
a  large  book.  There  is  a  large  spring  half  a  mile 
from  here,  and  some  fish-ponds ;  and  three  miles 
from  here,  still  farther  up  in  the  mountains,  is  n 
beautiful  lake.  I  was  up  there  last  summer,  and 
had  a  nice  time  riding  in  a  boat  and  tisHrg  for 
trout.  There  are  several  silver  mines  around 
here.  We  get  s<nne  beautiful  specimens  out  of 
them.  I  would  like  to  send  the  Postmistress 
some  of  them  out  of  papa's  mine.  I  will  send 
you  a  little  moss  that  grows  ou  the  mountains 
above  timber-line.  ERNEST  S. 

The  moss  is  exquisite,  almost  like  a  pencil 
tracery.    Thank  you,  dear. 


PHILADRI.PHIA,  PRNNSYLVANIA. 

"  Dick  and  D."  and  "  The  Lost  City"  are  lovely 
stories.  We  have  twit  kittens,  and  I  make  one 
play  on  the  piano.  I  had  to  give  one  of  my  dogs 
away  to  a  person  living  about  four  miles  distant. 
They  chained  her  for  a  week,  and  let  her  loose 
on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  the  man  who  owned 
her  went  away,  and  she  came  home.  We  have 
got  a  pony.  I  have  a  lovely  canary-bird,  and  we 
have  some  plants  in  the  nursery,  and  he  sits  on 
them  all  the  morning.  I  have  a  stove,  and  I 
would  love  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers. 

CLAUA  A.  R. 

So  you  may. 


RIVAS,  REPUBLIC  op  NlCARAr.t-A. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  lilie  it 
very  much.  My  principal  object  in  taking  it  is  to 
perfect  myself  in  English,  which  I  neither  write 
nor  speak  as  well  as  I  could  wish. 

Three  miles  from  this  city  is  a  beautiful  lake, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  two  volcanoes,  one 
called  Ometepe  and  the  other  Madeira.  The  for- 
mer has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption  for 
the  last  three  months,  tin-owing  up  ashes.  MM.  ike, 
lava,  and  large  stones.  The  illuminated  crater 
at  night  presents  a.  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Strange  to  say,  the  eruptions  are  not  accompa- 
nied with  earthquakes.  The  island  on  which  the 
volcano  stands  was  populated  by  Indians,  who 
are  very  industrious,  but  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  homes  and  farms  for  fear 
of  being  killed.  Our  government  was  very  liber- 
al in  assisting  these  poor  people. 

We  have  been  waiting  thirty  or  forty  years  for 
Uncle  Sam  who  lives  at  Washington  to  hein  us 
in  making  the  Interoeeanic  Canal,  but.  as  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  do  it,  we  have  at  last  discov- 
ered that  "the  gods  help  only  those  who  help 
themselves,"  and  therefore  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  has  proposed  to  the  other  States  of 


NEW  YIIRK  CITY. 

We  are  two  little  girls  aged  nine  and  ten.  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  reading  all  the  letters  that 
are  printed  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  thought 
we  would  write  a  little  one  ourselves  to  see  how 
it  would  look.  We  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  tell  us  of  some  pretty  things 
to  inake  for  Christmas  presents.  We  have  made 
so  many  we  can  not  think  of  anything  to  make 
this  year.  BENTIAL  G.  and  COIUNNE  Y". 

Some  very  lovely  things  which  little  girls  may 
make  for  Christmas  gifts  will  shortly  be  suggest- 
ed in  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Little  girls  only  nine  and 
ten  can  not  be  expected  to  do  very  difficult  nee- 
dle work,  but  if  you  look  about,  and  find  what 
papa,  mamma,  and  aunty  would  like  best,  you 
will,  at  least,  try  to  please  them.  A  pretty  book- 
mark, a  little  knit  cap  called  a  cozy  for  the  tea- 
pot, a  band  for  Eddie's  hat  with  his  name  on.  or 
a  dainty  tidy,  may  be  made  by  clever  little  girls. 


It.  may  be  thought  by  some  of  our  boy  readers 
that  we  are  too  strict  in  invariably  forbidding 
the  mention  of  fire-arms  as  articles  of  exchange. 
Let  those  who  have  had  this  opinion  listen  to  this 
heart-rending  incident.  A  few  days  ago  a  lad  who 
had  earned  the  money  to  subscribe  for  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  by  sawing  wood,  patiently  saving  it  till 
he  had  enough,  went  with  a  friend  to  mail  the 
amount  to  Messrs.  Harper*  Brothers.  Thefriend 
writes  the  same  even  ing:  "  Fifteen  minutes  after 
Arthur  and  I  reached  home  he  was  killed  iriftant- 
fy_shot  by  his  little  brother,  who  was  playing 
with  a  loaded  gun.  Ills  poor  mother  witnessed 
the  fall  of  her  chihl." 

The  little  brother  did  not  mean  to  do  this  dread- 
ful thing ;  it  was  an  accident ;  but  the  memory  of 
it  will  darken  his  whole  life.    It  is  a  safe  rule, 
i  boys,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  meddle 
!  with  fire-arms  or  use  them  as  playthings. 


Thomas  M.  I'.,  W.  B.,  and  John  G.  M. :  Your 
proposed  exchanges  would  violate  our  rules. — 
J.  B.  Itrumi,  .Inn.,  aou  Thames  street.  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  would  like  to  correspond  with 
young  stamp  collectors  with  a  view  :<,  exchan- 
ging.— Johnny  A.:  Against  out  rules  t.o  ex'-naug. 
fire-arms.  — I. onis  I*.  O. :  You  ma\  senn  .mother 
exchange  if  you  desire.—  The  l^e,  -  .  '-ers  lire 
coming  in  fast.  Do  not  lotu'et  this  topic,  little 
folk. — Jejink-  Webster,  Almond.  Portage  County, 
Wisconsin,  would  be  glad  to  receive  second-hand 
books,  magazines,  and  juvenile  papeis  suitable 
to  interest  a  litlle  girl  through  a  long  Wisconsin 
winter,  she  will  acknowledge  even  thing  sent 
by  a  postal  card  ti.  tin  donors.  Some  of  you 
may  be  pleased  to  act  upon  the  advice  recently 
given  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  with  regard  to  books 
which  you  have  n,  :,,  with,  and  Jeanie  will  not 

enjov  a  ston,  le cans,'  y<m  have  read  it  first. 

—  Jliss  l.aura  11.  t.  says  she  lias  found  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE a  valuable  assistant  in  teaching  the  eleu,,  m  ., 
of  drawing  to  her  little  pupils,  and  the  latter  have 
been  much  interested  in  making  kites  and  other 
ti'Vs  trom  the  diagrams  given.  Even  the  wee 
•••lies  have  been  stirred  to  try  their  skill. 


PCZZLES  FROM  Y'OUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

DIAMONDS. 

1—1.  A  letter.  2.  A  cavity.  3.  Something  worn 
in  the  !!:gnlands.  4.  A  drawing.  5.  Wearied.  6. 
A  term  of  affection.  7.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  boy.  3.  Profit.  4.  Agents. 
5.  A  throng.  6.  Before.  7.  A  letter.  VOGIENE. 

3.— 1.  In  list.  2.  An  adverb.  3.  A  body  of  wa- 
ter. 4.  A  numeral.  5.  In  rind.  W.  H.  COLEUEN. 


No.  :.'. 
A   RIDDLE. 

Why  does  a  sailor  know  what  the  moon  is  made 
of?  C.  E.  and  A.  K.T. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

great  general.  2.  A  celebrated  battle.  3. 
table.  4.  The  beginning.  5.  A  quadruped, 
•niii''  7  An  American  river.  8.  Source. 


No.  4. 
NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters. 
My  7, 8.  2, 10  is  to  exist. 
My  5. 3,  8. 4  is  to  gain. 
My  7. 1,3. 9  is  not  fat. 
My  7.0. 5  is  part  of  the  body. 
My  whole  is  the  heroine  of  one  of  Longfellow's 
poems.  ROSE-EUD. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


ANSWERS  TO  PHZZr.TCS  IN  No.  212. 

Wren.    Holly.  Plum-cake. 

L  I) 

BED  EAR 

I,  K  M  O  N  DARED 

DOG  REP 

N  D 


M 


M 

DOG 
O  N  E  T 
G  E  11 
Y 


W 
WIG 

WINES 

(;  E  M 

S 


P 

SAM 
PAGES 

MEN 


B  U  D 

QUAIL 

DIG 

L 


The  answerto  the  Thanksgiving  Puzzle  on  page 
64  of  No.  '-'13  is  as  follows  : 

No.  1.—  Dominoes  5.  1.  4.  8.  2,  7.  6.  3.  "  The  dinner 
is  on  the  table."  Character.  Ann  Page.  Act  I., 
Scene  1.  J/erry  Witts  <'<  II  iml»'i 

No.  2.—  "Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table."  Act  II.,  Scene  7,  As  You  Like  It. 

No  3—  "Dainty  bits  make  rich  the  ribs,  but 
bank  rout  quite  the  wits."  Act  L,  Scene  1,  Love's 
'  Lost. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  I.ettie  M.  Mason,  I-'  ranees  M.  White,  Sarah 
lee  Dottle  Grade.  Florence,  Mabel,  and  Annie 
Knight,  Phillip  s  Wesrott.  Mary  N.  shater.  S.  M. 
Woodward.  Maudie  Higelow.  Preseott  HUton, 
Hugh  K.MeKenzie.  Donald  Brown.  Ellen  V.G.T., 
\nn:i  Macklehenny.  Thomas.  David.  and  Walter 
K,  Stuart  Ifobb.  Elmore  C.,Dick  Jcukinsou,  Lit- 
tle Fidget,  and  Emily  Day. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  3d  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.] 
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A    FROG    HE   WOULD   A-WOOING   GO 


A  FROG  ho  would  a-wooing  go — 
Heigho!  says  Rowley — 
Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no. 
With  a  roily. poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
IK-igho !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


So  off  he  set  with  his  opera-hat — 

Heigho!  says  Rowley — 
And  on  his  way  he  met  with  a  rat. 

With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho!  says  Anthony  Rowley. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Rat,  will  you  go  with  me"— 

Heigho!  says  Rowley — 
*'  Pretty  Miss  Mousey  for  to  see  ?" 

With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho!  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


Now  they  soon  arrived  at  Mousey's  Hall — 

Heigho !  says  Rowley — 

And  gave  a  loud  knock,  and  gave  a  loud  call. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Ueigho!  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


*' Pray,  Miss  Mousey,  are  you  within?"— 

Heigho!  says  Rowley — 
"Oh  yes,  kind  sirs;  I'm  siding  to  spin." 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


1  Pray,    Miss    Mouse,    will    you    give    us    some 

cheese  ?" — 

Heigho !  says  Rowley — 
'We'd  like  a  nice  piece,  if  you  please." 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigho !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


But  while  they  were  all  thus  a  merry-making — 

Heigho !  says  Rowley — 
A  cat  and  her  kittens  came  tumbling  in. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


'3P-*      \  i     '-i  \    *7     -i\  i«  'VT   -   'J    '" 


'  Prav,  Mr.  Frog,  will  you  give  us  a  song?"— 

Heigho!  says  Rowley — 

'  But  let  it  be  something  that's  not  very  long. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho!  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


Tin-  cat  she  seized  the  rat  by  the  crown — 

Heigho  !  says  Rowley — 

The  kittens  they  pulled  the  little  mouse  down. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 

This  put  Mr.  Frog  in  a  terrible  fright — 

IK'igho!  says  Rowley — 

He  took  up  his  hat,  and  he  wished  them  good- 
night. 

With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigho  !  savs  Anthony  Row  lev. 


•  Indeed,  Miss  Mouse,"  replied  Mr.  Frog — • 

Heigho !  says  Rowley — 
'  A  cold  has  made  me  as  hoarse  as  a  hog." 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


llto//'${lf- 
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1  Since  you  have  caught  cold,"  Miss  Mousey  said — 

Heigho  !  says  Rowley — 

'  I'll  sing  you  a  song  that  I  have  just  made." 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 


But  as  Froggy  was  crossing  a  silvery  brook — 

Heigho  !  says  Rowley — 

A  lily-white  duck  came  and  gobbled  him  up. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 

Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 

So  there  was  an  end  of  one,  two,  and  three — 

Heigho  !  says  Rowley — 
The  rat,  the  mouse,  and  the  little  frog-gee. 
With  a  roily-poly,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigho  !  says  Anthony  Rowley. 
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A  "DISAPPOINTED  CHRISTMAS." 

BY  LUCY  C.  LII.LIE. 
1. 

"  /~\H  dear,  it  '11  be  just  horrid '.     I  sha'ii't  call  it  Christ- 

V7    mas  at  all  !" 

"It  ;'.s  too  bad;  but.  Nello,  don't  you  suppose  we  could 
make1  up  something;  or  other  ?" 

"What  kiin!  of  a  thing  '"  Nello.  \vho  was  a  tall  boy 
of  ten,  looked  up  from  his  desk  with  a  contemptuous  air; 
but  this  changed  presently.  In  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ment, even,  he  remembered  Eose's  way  of  "  making  up'' 
things,  and  allowed  his  frowns  to  relax  ever  so  slightly 
as  lie  watched  her. 

"What  kind  of  a  thing?''  he  repeated,  as  Eose  con- 
tinued silent. 

"Well,  I've  been  thinking  of  things,"  said  Eose,  turn- 
ing around  from  her  position  in  the  window.  "  Last 
night  I  made  up  a  play  in  my  mind.  It  was  something 
like  this" — and  the  sister,  three  years  Nello's  senior,  came 
over  to  the  fire-light  with  a  very  anxious  and  thoughtful 
manner.  "  We'll  have  to  think  it  out,"  she  continued, 
"  for  I  haven't  it  all  fixed  in  my  mind  even  yet.  It's  a 
sort  of  play  of  being  fairies,  or  perhaps  Christmas  angels." 

"Oh  dear!''  exclaimed  Nello.  He  had  really  been  en- 
couraged a  moment  ago,  but  now  he  looked  savage  again. 
Eose  was  certainly  the  older  and  by  far  the  cleverer  of  t  he 
two;  but.  after  all,  as  Nello  often  reflected,  she  was  "only 
a  girl,"  and,  as  such,  likely  to  think  of  things  and  do 
things  that  would  seem  very  babyish  to  a  boy,  even 
though  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  had  a  round  face 
like  a  cherub's,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair,  and  a 
dimple  in  his  chin.  But  happily  Eose  did  not  always 
allow  herself  to  be  discomforted  by  Nello's  ideas. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  was  wondering  how  ever  we 
would  contrive  to  amuse  ourselves  if  Aunt  Jenny  had  to 
be  away  over  Christmas,  and  we  in  lodgings  here  with 
nobody  but  Maria,  and  theu  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
•we  could  make  a  new  play.  We  will  play  we  are  Christ- 
mas fairies,  and  when  we  go  out  pretend  we're  invisible, 
and  watch  for  some  poor  child,  and  try  to  find  out  what 
he  wants,  and  then  surprise  him  with  it,  for  you  know 
aunt  said  we  could  spend  our  money  just  as  we  liked." 

"  How  should  we  find  out  about  him  ?"  said  Nello,  still 
dismal,  yet  willing  to  listen  to  the  plan. 

"  Oh,"  answered  Eose,  cheerfully,  "  that  would  be  easy 
enough :  I  could  show  you.  Come,  Nello,  don't  you  think 
it  sounds  nice  ?  There  are  plenty  of  poor  children  all 
about,  only  we'd  pick  out  the  nicest  ones — I  mean  the  ones 
we  think  Aunt  Jenny  wouldn't  mind  our  speaking  to,  or 
following  home,  or  something  like  that.  I  promise  you 
I'll  make  it  a  lovely  play.  We  have  three  days  before 
Christmas  yet.  But  come,  Nello,  let's  see  if  the  lights  are 
being  lighted  in  our  house  yet." 

Nello  followed  his  sister  to  the  window,  and  listened  to 
her  chatter  about  the  house  opposite  the  one  they  were 
in,  and  which  they  had  called  "our  house"  from  the  lir>t 
day  they  had  observed  it. 

How  the  two  American  children  came  to  be  left  almost 
alone  for  their  Christmas  in  London  is  easily  explained. 
They  were  travelling  abroad  with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter, whose  eldest  son  was  at  school  in  Paris.  The  young 
man  was  to  have  joined  his  mother  and  cousins  for  the 
holidays,  but  a  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  school;  the 
mother  was  hastily  summoned  to  her  boy's  side,  and  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  children  in 
London  in  the  care  of  the  trusty  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied them  abroad. 

They   had  planned  such  a  delightful  holiday!     They 


were  to  have  gone  to  the  pantomime  and  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud's,  and  no  end  of  what  Nello  called  "jolly  places." 
But  now  all  thoughts  of  the  kind  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  outlook  certainly  was  not  very  cheerful,  for  Eussell 
Square,  London,  in  December,  is  not  a  very  inspiriting 
place,  and  although  there  was  no  fog,  the  weather  was 
dull,  and  even  with  ten  dollars  to  spend  just  as  they  liked, 
a  walk  every  afternoon  or  evening  with  Maria  was  not 
the  kind  of  amusement  either  Eose  or  Nello  considered 
nice  enough  for  the  holidays. 

The  source  of  special  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
was  what  the  children  called  "their"  house.  This  was  a 
large  quiet-looking  brick  mansion  directly  opposite  tin- 
corner  on  which  they  lived,  and  the  fascination  to  the  lit- 
tle Forresters  consisted  in  the  glimpses  they  had  from 
time  to  time  of  the  beautiful  rooms  within,  or  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  and  her  constant  companion,  a  young  girl  of 
about  sixteen.  Every  morning  regularly  the  old  lady  and 
her  companion  went  out  for  a  drive.  The  children  at  such 
moments  had  a  vision  of  the  long  hall  and  the  staircase, 
with  its  window  and  landing  and  gallery  of  pictures. 
They  were  divided  always  between  their  anxiety  to  watch 
the  carriage  and  the  houv.  and  Nello  proposed  their  tak- 
ing them  in  turns,  and  comparing  notes  afterward — an  ar- 
rangement which  had  worked  admirably  until  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  when  Eose,  who  was  observing  the  hall- 
way, saw  a  wonderful  sight.  A  door  opened,  a  tall  boy 
appeared,  and  at  his  heels  five  of  the  most  enchanting  lit- 
tle brown  and  white  dogs. 

"Oh,  Nello!"  she  had  only  time  to  say,  when  the  boy 
opposite  vanished  from  view,  disappearing  within  some 
other  doorway.  As  for  Nello,  he  had. only  seen  that  the 
young  lady  wore  a  different  gown  to-day — something 
embroidered — and  that  her  wide  felt  hat  had  beautiful 
plumes  upon  it;  but  how  could  this  be  compared  to  the 
vision  of  a  boy  and  live  dogs  ? 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  see  them  this  afternoon,"  said  Eose, 
the  consoler,  to  her  brother,  as  they  stood  in  the  window 
watching  for  the  accustomed  light  ing  of  the  rooms  opposite. 
"Now  let  us  think  about  our  play  for  to-morrow." 

It  really  was  quite  pleasant  to  plan  for  it.  Maria  had 
not  come  in  as  yet  to  light  the  candles  on  either  side  of 
the  tall  old-fashioned  chimney-piece,  but  Eose  and  Nello 
liked  best  to  sit  in  the  fire-light  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
when  the  objects  in  the  large,  primly  furnished  sitting- 
room  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  character  of  their  own. 
When  Maria  came  in  with  the  tea-tray,  she  almost  stum- 
bled <iver  the  two  little  figures  on  the  rug',  and  who  now, 
fully  in  the  spirit  of  their  new  plan,  jumped  up,  ready  to 
confide  it  in  part  to  the  old  nurse. 

"  You  see.  Maria,"  explained  Eose,  "Nello  is  so  disap- 
pointed over  Aunt  Jenny's  going  away  for  Christmas,  and 
he  is  little,  you  know,  and  this  will  amuse  him,  and  do 
good  besides.  We  will  want  to  go  by  ourselves,  because 
we  want  to  feel  as  much  like  fairies  as  possible,  and  we'll 
promise  not  to  go  far — not  much  further  than  the  British 
Museum." 

II. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  children  depart- 
ed, Nello  holding  Eose's  hand  rather  tightly,  considering 
that  his  character  was  that  of  a  powerful  genie  named 
Albacroup,  and  Eose  was  the  Fairy  Queen  Marvina — two 
names  which  were  the  invention  of  the  night  before. 

They  crossed  the  square,  which  was  rather  deserted  at 
this  hour,  and  not  very  bright,  for  a  thin  fog  was  creep- 
ing toward  it,  bringing  a  stinging  sort  of  chill  in  its  train  ; 
but  presently  they  were  in  one  of  the  side  streets  near 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  To-day  it  seemed  unusually  crowd- 
ed and  busy,  and  the  small  genie  and  his  fairy  companion 
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were  pushed  about  rather  roughly,  until  they  stopped  to 
look  in  at  an  old  curiosity-shop  window. 

The  case  was  full  of  nil  sorts  of  delightful  objects:  high 
china  vases  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  on  them  ; 
queer  pieces  of  jewelry,  work-boxes,  tortoise-shell  combs, 
fans,  and  beads  of  every  description :  and  at  the  back  were 
small  bits  of  armor,  some  guns  and  rifles,  with  powder- 
flasks  and  horns  richly  inlaid  or  carved. 

From  time  to  time  they  could  see,  within,  the  face  of 
an  old  man  in  a  red  skull-cap,  and  who  seemed  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  old  wares  which  he  had  for  sale,  and  in 
looking  at  him  and  his  window  the  little  Forresters  al- 
most forgot  their  mission.  Suddenly  Rose  remembered 
herself,  and  at  the  same  time  Nello  exclaimed,  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper, 

"Oh,  Rose,  look  at  that  little  girl !" 

A  short  distance  from  them  stood  a  child  about  thirteen 
gazing  wistfully  into  the  window  of  a  bakery  where  can- 
dies and  sweets  mingled  their  fascinations  with  cakes  and 
buns  and  rolls,  a  pyramid  of  jam  tarts  occupying  the  cen- 
tral place  of  honor. 

Hunger  and  something  like  actual  suffering  were  in 
the  childish  face  pressed  so  close  to  that  alluring  pane 
of  glass.  She  looked  very  wretched,  but  had  evidently 
grown  used  to  shivering  with  cold,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  in  her  little  figure,  a  certain  sweetness  in 
the  thin  features,  the  dark  eyes,  and  small  mouth,  and  de- 
cidedly an  attempt  at  neatness  in  the  poor,  threadbare 
garments. 

Rose  took  the  lead  at  once.  "I  will  speak  to  her,  Xcl- 
lo,r  she  whispered,  her  quick  instinct  of  humanity  making 
the  little  girl  forget  for  the  moment  her  character  as  a 
fairy.  "She  looks  hungry.  It  would  be  nice  to  take  her 
right  into  the  shop  and  Imy  her  a  lot  of  things." 

"  And  let  her  choose,"  responded  Nello.  "  Yes.  Hur- 
ry, Rose;  she  may  go  away." 

But  the  little  girl  at  the  bakery  appeared  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  end  her  vision  of  the  delights  before  her.  A 
strange  patient  look  was  on  the  face  which  she  lifted 
when  the  children  approached  her,  but  for  a  moment  she 
seemed  not  to  understand  what  Rose  said. 

"  We  would  like  to  buy  some  things  for  you,"  said  the 
fairy  Marvina.  "Will  you  come  in  and  choose  them?" 

"  That  is  just  as  a  fairy  would  do  it,"  thought  Rose,  as 
the  poor  child's  face  flushed  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 
"  Will  you  come  in  ?"  she  said,  aloud. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  miss,"  was  stammered  forth.  "I — 
oh — I  should  be  glad  of  some — rolls." 

"  Rolls!"  said  Nello,  contemptuously.  "Why,  rolls  are 
nothing.  You  must  have  cake  and  candies.  Rolls  are 
nothing." 

The  object  of  their  charity  smiled  at  the  round  bright- 
faced  little  boy  to  whom  "rolls  were  nothing,"  and  then 
all  three  children  looked  pleased  together.  They  went 
into  the  shop,  where  Rose,  with  a  business-like  air,  began 
making  purchases,  the  poor  child  standing  by  with  a  de- 
lighted expression  and  Nello  looking  at  her  closely,  while 
he  asked  in  a  whisper  where  she  lived.  But  the  little  boy 
could  not  understand  her  answer.  A  street  witli  a  long 
name — a  foolish  name,  Nello  said  afterward. 

"Have  you  sisters  and  brothers?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  quietly ;  "there's  only  grandfather 
and  me." 

"And  are  you  poor?"  he  added,  gently. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone;  "  very  poor,  since  grand- 
father broke  his  leg,  and  he's  been  in  bed  ever  since." 

"  Oh  dear!"  said  Nello,  very  much  interested.  "  Won't 
you  tell  me  your  name?  We  are  fairies  now,  Rose  and  I, 
but  at  home  and  really,  you  know,  my  name  is  Nello 
— that  is,  it  is  Nelson,  but  I'm  always  called  Nello — and 
Rose  is  my  sister." 

The  child  smiled  brightly.  "My  name  is  Agnes,"  she 
said,  a  little  timidly,  "and  grandfather  is  John  Truefitt. 


Oil,  thank  you,  miss,"  she  added,  suddenly,  as  Rose  with 
great  delight  helped  her  to  gather  up  the  parcels — "thank 
you  so  much !" 

They  were  ready  to  go.  Rose  was  wondering  whether 
she  had  not  better  offer  Agnes  a  little  money.  She  had 
only  spent  one  dollar,  and  fifty  cents  in  money  might  be 
a  great  help,  when  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happened. 

The  girl  had  laid  some  of  the  parcels  down  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  was  preparing  to  gather  them  all  up  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner,  when,  like  a  flash,  a  change  seemed  to 
conic  over  her.  Her  eyes  had  wandered  to  the  street,  where 
the  Forresters  saw  nothing  in  the  least  uncommon,  but 
with  an  exclamation  of  "  Oh !  oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Ag- 
nes  suddenly  darted  forward  through  the  door  Nello  was 
holding  open,  and  before  either  of  her  new  friends  could 
say  a  word  was  gone,  flying  down  the  street,  lost  to  view 
in  the  gray  mist  and  fog  of  the  morning. 

Rose  and  her  brother  exchanged  glances  of  dismay. 

The  woman  in  the  bakery  began  to  laugh.  "  Well,  I 
say,''  she  exclaimed,  "that  was  a  start.  Wot  ever's  she 
gone  for?  The  hussy — after  your  buying  her  all  these 
things.  I'd  give  it  to  her  if  I  caught  her." 

"Oh,"  said  Rose,  hurriedly,  "something  happened 
which  we  did  not  see.  She  will  come  back,  perhaps.  Will 
you  keep  the  things,  please?  —  Nello,"  she  added,  in  a 
quick  whisper,  "  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  now." 

And  poor  little  Rose,  disheartened  and  half  frightened, 
raui;ht  her  brother's  hand  and  swept  him  away  out  of  the 
store,  feeling  that  it  was  very  hard  work  to  keep  tears  of 
alarm  or  disappointment  from  gathering. 

As  for  Nello.  he  was  reduced  to  silence  for  a  moment 
by  what  had  occurred.  Then  he  broke  forth  with:  "Per- 
haps she  was  a  fairy  herself,  Rose." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  his  sister,  a  little  sharply. 

Poor  Rose!  she  was  hurt  and  bewildered,  and  her  fan- 
cies about  Albacroup  and  Marvina  crumbled  away,leaving 
her  in  a  most  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind.  "Fairies 
are  foolish  things  to  play  about,  Nello.  But  where  do 
you  suppose  she  went  ?"  she  added,  feeling  that  even 
Nello's  ideas  might  be  a  comfort  at  such  a  moment. 

"Oh,  perhaps  she'll  come  back.  Let  us  wait,  Rose," 
pleaded  the  little  boy.  "  She  is  sure  to  come  back." 

But  half  an  hour's  waiting  availed  them  nothing.  For 
what  reason  they  could  not  divine,  but  the  object  of  their 
impulsive  charity  had  vanished,  it  seemed,  completely  and 
forever,  and  with  her  so  much  of  their  pleasure  that  they 
were  glad  enough  to  hurry  home  and  to  confide  their 
disappointment  to  Maria.  If  their  effort  had  ended  in 
failure,  at  least  there  was  a  touch  of  unexpected  adven- 
ture in  it,  and  before  dinner-time  Rose  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  be  sure  to  hear  something  fur- 
ther of  the  mysterious  Agnes  by  going  to  the  bakery  at 
the  same  hour  the  next  day. 

"  It  is  always  better  to  go  at  the  same  hour,1'  she  said, 
impressively,  to  Nello;  "perhaps  we  won't  find  her  until 
the  third  time,  but  we'll  try." 

III. 

Rose  came  down  the  next  morning  determined  not  to 
let  the  disappointment  of  yesterday  overshadow  their 
breakfast  hour. 

Nello  thought  it  great  fun  to  have  their  meals  alone  to- 
gether in  the  sitting-room.  Rose  sat  behind  the  tea-tray,  a 
wise-looking  little  maiden — not  like  Nello,  for  she  had 
dark  curls  and  brown  eyes  and  a  thin  face — and  Nello 
opposite,  his  round  countenance  and  merry  eyes  composed 
into  something  like  dignity  when  Maria  allowed  him  to 
serve-  the  cutlets  or  hand  Rose  the  caster.  On  this  morn- 
ing, as  Rose  came  into  the  room,  she  found  him  looking 
at  two  letters  <m  the  table. 

"  It  has  a  French  stamp,"  he  said,  handing  one  to  Rose, 
"  and  you'll  give  it  to  me,  won't  you  ?  Do  read  it  quick- 
ly, Rose." 
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But  the  daily  letters  from  her  aunt  were  not  affairs  to 
be  trifled  with.  Rose  opened  the  envelope  slowly,  and 
then  read  the  letter  aloud  to  Maria  and  Nello. 

Phil  was  better;  they  might  be  home  for  New- Year's 
Day,  and  if  not,  Rose  and  Nello  were  to  come  011  to  Paris; 
and  meanwhile  Mrs.  Forrester  said  Rose  could  be  "mis- 
tress" of  everything,  and  Maria  was  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way  as  much  as  possible. 

Maria  beamed  with  amusement  at  this,  and  both  chil- 
dren laughed ;  but  to  Rose  it  meant  greater  freedom  for 
her  Christmas  project;  and  being  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  going  again  to  the  same  placr  at  the  same  hour, 
she  hardly  felt  like  spending  any  time  in  the  usual  watch 
of  "  their  house." 

But  Nello  had  some  information  to  u'ive.  Mrs.  Toppett, 
the  landlady,  had  a  son  who  had  just  gone  there  as  foot- 
man, and  this  youth  Nello  had  been  talking  to  the  even- 
ing before  while  Rose  was  upstairs  with  Maria. 

"And,  Rose,"  said  Nello,  eagerly,  "I  know  the  old 
lady's  name — it  is  Lady  Blount — and  that  is  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Molyneux  ;  and  Joseph  says  they  know  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Princesses,  and  we  may  see  them  riding 
in  the  gate  any  day." 

Rose  laughed  merrily,  but  she  was  greatly  interested. 

"  And  there's  to  be  a  Christmas  party,"  continued  Nel- 
lo, growing  doleful  suddenly  at  the  thought  of  their  own 


cheerless  prospects,  ' '  for  the  little  boy 
we  saw.     Oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

"Come,  Nello,  perhaps  we  can  have 
one  by  ourselves,"  said  Rose,  jumping  up 
and  putting  her  aunt's  letter  safely  into 
her  pocket.  "Now  let's  go  out  again 
— it  will  be  such  fun  if  we  can  find  her." 
But  on  reaching  the  bakery  they  were 
told  by  the  good-humored  woman  in 
charge  that  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
Agnes  since  the  day  before. 

"If  she  comes  this  way,  miss,  I'll  let 
you  know,  for  sure,"  said  the  woman,  aft- 
er writing  down  the  number  of  Mrs.  Top- 
pett's  house  in  Russell  Square. 

It  was  small  consolation,  but  the  best 
that  could  be  had,  and  the  two  children 
wandered  home,  pausing  foranother  look 
into  the  old  man's  curiosity-shop  window 
where  a  great  many  new  articles  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  since  the  day  before. 
Among  other  things  was  the  queerest- 
looking  old  book — a  Bible  it  seemed  to 
be — with  yellow  leaves  and  thick  brown 
covers  ornamented  in  silver.  The  fly- 
leaf where  it  lay  open  was  written  over 
and  over  with  words  in  a  curious  hand, 
and  Rose,  who  had  a  passion  for  books, 
and  had  seen  a  great  many  old  ones  in  a 
collection  at  her  grandfather's,  was  in- 
terested keenly  in  this  rare  -  looking 
volume. 

"  Oh,  Nello !"  she  exclaimed,  "that  is 
just  the  sort  of  book  Grandpa  Forrester 
would  be  so  glad  to  have!  How  much 
do  you  suppose  it  is?" 

This  was  said  only  from  a  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  Nello,  who  understood  that  no 
opinion  was  really  expected  of  him,  and 
who  continued  to  gaze  at  the  guns  and 
swords  while  Rose  was  deciding  to  ask 
the  price  of  the  book  if  she  dared  venture 
into  the  dimly  lighted  shop. 

In  a  moment  she  had  concluded  to  go 
boldly    in ;    and    holding   Nello's    hand 
tightly,  she  pushed  open  the  little  door, 
which  closed  after  them  with  a  snap  and 
the  tinkle  of  a  little  bell.     Both  were  a  little  frightened, 
and  they  stood  very  still  while  Rose  asked  the  price  of  the 
old  book  in  the  window. 

The  old  man  with  the  scarlet  cap  looked  down  upon 
the  children  with  a  queer  smile  wrinkling  his  face. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  said,  slowly,  "that's  an  odd  thing 
fora  little  miss  like  you  to  care  for.    It's  a  pound,  my  dear." 
"  That  is  five  dollars !"  said  Nello,  opening  his  blue  eyes. 
"So  it  is." 

Rose  hesitated,  and  then  decided  to  wait  for  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject  with  Maria. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  the  old  man  with 
as  serious  an  air  as  possible  — "  I  tlu'itk,  if  you  can  keep  it 
for  me  until  to-morrow,  I  might  like  to  buy  it." 

And  wondering  why  the  old  man  smiled  so  strangely 
when  lie  said  "Yes,"  Rose  took  Nello  by  the  hand,  and 
they  returned  home. 

IV. 

It  was  the  quietest  of  Christmas-eves.  Rose,  without 
moving  or  betraying  herself  to  Nello,  let  a  tear  that  could 
not  be  checked  fall  011  the  open  page  of  her  book;  and  as 
she  gave  her  eyes  a  little  hard  rub,  Nello  moved  one  line 
of  his  tin  army,  and  then  looked  out  absently  at  the 
street. 

"Rose!"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  up,  "she's  there!" 
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She  meant  but  one  person  to  both  children  now. 
was  at  her  brother's  side  in  a  moment. 

Sure  enough,  there  "she"  was — a  little  drenched  figure 
standing  in  the  wind  and  rain  on  the  street  corner,  with 
a  wistful  pleading  gaze  lifted  to  the  window. 

"  Oli,  Eose!"  cried  Nello,  wildly,  "  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Don't  let  her  go  this  time.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Eose  felt  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  but  she  too 
was  excited.  "Nello,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  "you  stay 
at  the  window  and  keep  your  eyes  upon  her,  and  I  will 
run  down-stairs.  No,  we  won't  lose  her  this  time." 

There  seemed  to  be  wings  on 
Eose's  feet.  She  flew  out  of  the 
door,  down  the  dusky  corridor  and 
the  wide,  old  -  fashioned  staircase 
into  the  hall. 

The  door  had  heavy  bolts,  but 
Eose  with  eager  fingers  pushed 
them  back,  and  rushed  to  the  steps, 
quite  regardless  of  the  rain  and 
wind  which  beat  upon  her  little 
figure. 

Agnes  saw  her.  In  a  moment 
she  was  at  Eose's  side,  trembling 
and  flushed  and  almost  crying, 
while  Eose  exclaimed :  ' '  Oh,  we  are 
so  glad !  Come  in,  Agnes.  That 
is  your  name,  isn't  it  ?" 

And  the  poor  little  stranger 
found  herself  suddenly  whirled  into 
the  big  house  by  impetuous  Eose, 
who  could  hardly  express  the  sat- 
isfaction this  strange  meeting  gave 
her. 

"Never  mind  about  being  wet," 
said  Eose,  eagerly.  "Come  up- 
stairs; we  have  a  fire.  Oh,  why 
did  you  run  a  way  from  us  ?  we  felt 
so  dreadfully .'" 

Poor,  bewildered  Agnes  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  her  new 
friend's  rapid  questions,  and  she 
was  in  a  state  of  agonized  indecision 
about  going  upstairs  in  her  wet 
clothes ;  but  Eose  would  hear  of  no 
excuses. 

"  It's  all  right;  don't  be  foolish." 
she  said,  much  as  she  would  have 
done  to  Nello  had  he  rebelled  at  a 
critical  moment  like  this.  "But, 
see  here,  you  must  come  up  to  my 
room,  and  I'll  give  you  dry  things 
to  put  on." 

Agnes  by  this  time  was  entirely 
submissive,  and  Eose  led  her  on 
past  the  sitting-room,  up  another 
circular  flight  of  stairs  to  a  long 
room  with  two  beds  in  it,  and  a  big 
fire  burning  cheerily  in  an  old- 
fashioned  grate. 

"Oh,  miss,"  said  Agnes,  stand- 
ing still  before  the  genial  blaze, 
while  Eose  bustled  about,  getting 
some  garments  ready  for  her  visitor, 
"you  must  have  wondered;  but 
just  that  minute  I  saw  Mrs.  Jork- 
ins  —  that's  the  landlady  —  going 
down  in  such  a  hurry  with  the 
book— 

"The  book?"  Eose  turned  her 
face  around  from  the  wardrobe, 
where  she  was  selecting  a  suitable 
dress  from  her  own  stock. 


"Yes,  miss.  When  mother  died,  you  know,  she  made  me 
promise  never  to  part  with  it.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
promised  her;  and  we  couldn't  pay  the  rent,  and  Mrs. 
Jorkins  she  said  it  could  be  sold,  and  she  would  sell  it, 
and  she'd  take  it  when  I  was  out;  and  grandfather  he 
can't  leave  his  bed.  you  know,  miss,  and  she  did  come  in 
and  get  it.  and  has  sold  it.  I  saw  her  pass  with  it  in  her- 
hand."  Agues's  voice  faltered.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

1 '  But  what  book  was  it  ?"  queried  Eose. 

"  Oh,  miss,  an  old  Bible.  I  don't  know  just  who  gave 
it  to  my  mother.  Mother  died  suddenly,  and  it  was  hard,' 
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for  her  to  talk ;  but  she  kept  trying  to  tell  me  whose  book 
it  was,  and  what  I  was  to  do  with  it,  and  said  over  and 
again  I  was  never  to  part  with  it.  All  old  Bible,  miss,  it 
w;is.  with  silver  clasps." 

"Oh!"'  exclaimed  Rose.  "I  knoir  I  saw  it;  I  kntnc  I 
did!"  and  while  Allies  with  trembling  finders  was  dress- 
ing herself,  Rose  described  the  book  she  had  priced  that 
morning. 

"That's  just  where  she  sold  il.  miss,"  said  Allies,  sim- 
ply. It  did  not  seem  at  all  so  strange  and  wonderful  to 
the  poor  child;  but  then  she  had  not  gone  through  all 
that  Rose  and  Nello  had.  To  her  the  most  wonderful 
thing  was  this  warm  room,  and  the  dry,  comfortable 
clothes. 

Rose  decided  very  quickly  what  to  do.  She  had  a  wa- 
ter-proof, and  she  was  quickly  arrayed  in  it;  and  then, 
leading  Agnes  down  to  the  sitting-room  and  Nello,  she 
told  them  what  she  meant  to  do.  The  book  should  be 
brought  back,  that  being  Agiies's  greatest  desire,  and  then 
—  well,  they  would  count  up  how  much  money  there  was 
left,  to  make  the  Truefitts'  Christmas  a  happy  one. 

When  Rose  Forrester  is  an  old  lady  I  wonder  if  she 
will  look  back  to  that  Christmas-eve,  and  think  all  that 
happened  very  strange  ? 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  she  let  herself  quietly 
out  of  the  front  door,  and  turned  toward  Norton  Street. 
The  twilight  was  falling,  and  the  lamps  were  being  light- 
ed, for  on  a  rainy  December  day  in  London  the  dusk  is 
early,  and  the  streets  show  only  spots  of  light  here  and 
there  after  four  o'clock. 

Little  Rose  was  so  absorbed  by  the  importance  of  her 
errand  that  she  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  minded  nei- 
ther the  hour  nor  the  fast-growing  darkness;  only  when 
she  reached  the  old  curiosity  shop,  and  found  herself  in 
the  midst,  of  its  confusion  and  queer  objects,  she  drew  her 
breath  quickly,  and  began  to  feel  a  little  anxious  over  the 
result  of  this  afternoon's  occurrences.  She  rejoiced  that 
the  old  man  remembered  her,  and  that  without  much  ado 
he  gave  her  the  volume  in  exchange  for  her  gold  piece,  and 
when  she  was  safely  on  her  way  back  to  Russell  Square, 
she  looked  at  the  book,  half  smiling  and  crying  together, 
and  yet  with  a  delightful  consciousness  that  their  Christ- 
mas would  be  a  happy  one  for  somebody. 

As  she  turned  to  go,  he  explained  to  her  that  she  must 
hold  the  book  very  carefully,  for  he  had  just  begun  to  un- 
screw the  clasps  to  see  if  they  were  worth  anything  as  old 
silver,  and  so  Rose  kept  it  tightly  clasped  while  she  hastened 
onward  past  the  shops,  where  Christmas-eve  was  evident 
in  every  window,  and  through  the  square,  in  which  the 
leafless  trees  were  beginning  to  grow  very  shadowy. 

It  was  cold  as  well  as  wet,  and  Rose  was  glad  enough 
to  find  herself  in-doors  again.  She  sped  up  the  staircase, 
and  rushed  into  the  sitting-room,  where  she  could  hear 
Nello  laughing  gayly,  and  Agiies's  voice  in  sweet,  quick 
tones. 

"Here  it  is,"  Rase  said,  and  in  her  excitement  over 
joining  the  other  children  she  let  the  precious  book  fall  to 
the  floor. 

They  all  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  bit  of  faded  paper  fluttered  out. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  Rose.  The  clasp  hung  loosely, 
and  as  they  picked  up  the  book  and  the  paper,  Rose  saw 
that  the  cover  held  a  sort  of  flap,  and  the  paper  or  letter 
had  been  hidden  within  it. 

There  was  an  awe-struck  silence.  All  three  children 
were  on  the  floor,  and  they  regarded  the  book  and  the  dis- 
covery almost  in  dismay.  Then  Rose  said,  very  gravely: 

"Agnes,  this  is  a  letter— do  you  see ?"  She  held  up  the 
paper.  "And  oh,  look,  how  it  begins!  Oh!  oh!" 

"Begins!"  said  little  Agnes,  faintly. 

Rose  jumped  up,  and  in  the  twilight  they  read  the  first 
line:  "Dear  Lady  Blount — "  for  that  was  the  opening 
line  of  the  faded,  long-hidden  letter. 


V. 

Rose  stood  still,  feeling  that  something  very  strange  had 
happened.  Other  people's  letters  never  must  be  read — 
that  she  knew — yet  how  could  she  lind  out  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  this  one.  which  had  evidently  lain  unseen  a, 
long  time  in  the  book,  unless  she  read  it?  "Dear  Lady 
Blount" — the  words  fascinated  as  well  as  startled  her.  and 
she  looked  from  the  sweet  plain  little  face  of  Agnes  True- 
fitt  back  to  the  paper  again,  a  dozen  ideas  crowding  into 
her  mind  before  one  took  shape,  and  made  her  think  of 
action. 

' '  Agnes,"  she  said,  feeling  very  much  like  a  general  be- 
fc  >re  kittle,  "  do  you  know  how  that  letter  came  there  !  It 
is  to  Lady  Blount,  and  she — we  know  where  she  lives." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  miss,"  said  Agnes, 
wonderiugly.  "I  never  knew  there  was  that  flap  place 
in  the  book." 

"And  your  mother  never  spoke  of  any  Lady  Blount  ?" 

"Not  as  I  mind,  miss.  But,  you  see,  I  was  brought  up 
wi'  grandfather,  and  only  lived  wi'  mother  two  months 
before  she  died." 

Rose  looked  out  of  the  window  across  at  "  their  house" 
with  a  beating  heart.  Her  duty  seemed  very  clear  to  her. 
No  doubt,  had  Mrs.  Forrester  been  at  home,  the  matter 
would  have  been  settled  in  a  different  and  more  formal 
fashion,  but  then  Rose  was  only  a  little  girl  with  the  sim- 
ple, direct  ideas  belonging  to  thirteen,  and  her  very  quiet 
life,  in  which  she  had  been  so  often  left  to  judge  for  her- 
self. It  did  not  occur  to  her  now  to  hesitate.  The  letter 
must  be  taken  over  to  Lady  Blount,  for  whom  it  had  been 
written,  perhaps  years  ago,  and  she  must  then  decide  what 
should  follow. 

The  rain  had  given  place  to  snow — the  vapory,  cloudy 
flakes  that  in  London  are  less  like  a  storm  than  a  thin 
white  covering  which  vanishes  soon,  but  gives  everything 
a  misty,  silent  look  while  it  abides.  Lady  Blount's  man- 
sion was  wrapped  up  in  this  mist  of  whirling  white  flakes, 
and  Rose,  as  she  stood  a  moment  in  the  window,  could 
but  faintly  see  the  lights  in  the  great  drawing-room  win- 
dows. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  something  very  delightful 
about  going  there,  yet  the  little  girl  felt  her  heart  beating  as 
she  thought  of  talking  to  the  strange  old  lady  face  to  face. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said,  suddenly,  to  Agnes  and  Nello. 
"  It  is  only  across  the  way ;  and  then  we  will  lind  out  just 
what  to  do." 

"Look  for  the  boy,"  cried  Nello,  as  Rose  was  leaving. 
The  boy  indeed!  Rose's  mind  was  occupied  with  a  much 
more  serious  topic.  What  might  not  this  letter  contain  ? 
—  what  might  it  not  lead  to?  Rose's  heart  w7as  throbbing 
with  excitement  as  she  stood  on  the  door-steps  of  the  large 
house,  and  knocked  rather  feebly. 

Inside,  every  one  was  full  of  the  party  to  be  given,  and 
even  the  butler  who  heard  Rose's  little  knock  felt  ag- 
grieved that  his  work  was  interrupted.  When  he  open- 
ed the  door  to  the  small  ligure  in  the  water-proof,  his  first 
thought  was  to  say  something  very  sharp  to  her.  but  Rose 
Forrester's  quiet,"!  wish  to  see  Lady  Blount,  if  you 
please,"  had  something  in  it.  which  made  the  pompous- 
looking  man  in  black  stop  short,  and  answer  politely: 

"Who  shall  I  say,  miss?" 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter," said  Rose,  quietly.  "I  only 
have  something  to  give  her.  I — 

Ri  ise  was  in  the  hall  now.  All  impression  of  its  length, 
the  tapestried  hangings,  the  beautiful  wide  oak  staircase, 
and  the  pictures  hung  along  the  walls  reached  her  mind 
a  nd  eyes  very  vaguely  as  she  stood  there  clasping  her  letter. 
A  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  young  lady  they  had  so 
often  seen  appeared  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers. 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  said  the  butler,  stiffly,  "this 
young  lady  says  she  must  see  her  ladyship  on  business." 
The  man  spoke  the  word  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  smile. 

"  Business  ?"     The  young  lady  stood  still  and  looked  at 
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Eose  over  her  flowers  with  a  sweet  and  friendly  glance. 
"Come  in  here,  my  dear,"  she  added,  opening  :i  door  to 
the  left;  and  as  it  closed  upon  them  she  said,  "Perhaps 
you  could  tell  me,  Lady  Blount  is  so  engaged." 

Rose  looked  up  quickly  at  the  young-  lady's  kind,  sweet 
face. 

"Are  you  Miss  Molyneux  ?"  she  said,  with  a  little 
blush.  "Yes,  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  about  a  letter;"  and 
just  how  my  little  Rose  iiever  knew,  but  she  linally  told 
the  whole  story. 

Gradually  Miss  Molyneux's  face  changed  its  expression 
to  one  of  deep  interest.  Before  Rose  had  finished  she  had 
hold  of  both  the  child's  hands,  and  was  listening  intent  ly 
ti>  every  word.  Rose  had  no  thought  of  herself  in  all 
this;  she  told  her  story  with  absolute  unconsciousness, 
and  handed  Miss  Molyneux  the  letter  with  eager,  trem- 
bling lingers. 

"  My  dear  child,''  the  young  lady  said,  as  Rose  finished, 
"  will  you  sit  here  by  the  fire  while  I  tell  this  to  grand- 
ma '."  and  in  a  moment,  with  the  letter  in  her  hands,  she 
had  vanished. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  went  by.  Rose  sat  before  the 
fire  in  the  pretty  little  room,  wondering  how  it  would 
end;  and  then  the  door  opened,  Miss  Molyneux  came  in 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  Rose  found  herself  being  hurried 
along  the  hall  and  up  the  wide,  shining  oak  staircase  to- 
ward the  drawing-room. 

How  strange  it  all  seemed!  To  be  actually  going  into 
the  room  for  glimpses  of  which  she  and  Nello  had  been 
so  watchful!  *  All  the  objects  and  the  people  in  the  beau- 
tiful parlor  seemed  in  a  sort  of  mist  before  her  eyes. 
Preparations  for  the  party  were  in  progress;  half  a  dozen 
young  people  were  at  wTork  helping  to  fasten  the  last  of 
the  Christmas  greens.  Some  one  was  phiying  on  the  pi- 
ano, and  three  or  four  grown  people  were  having  after- 
noon tea  before  a  great  wood  lire  at  one  side  of  the  KHUN. 
Lady  Blount  was  standing  in  the  window,  holding  the 
letter  in  her  hands,  and  she  came  forward  at  once  to  her 
poor,  bewildered  little  visitor. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  the  old  lady  said,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  Rose  had  ever  heard,  "this  is  very  strange.  You 
have  indeed  been  a  Christinas  angel.  Do  you  know  that 
this  letter  was  written  to  me  by  an  old  governess  of  my 
daughter's  '  and  it  was  never  sent.  Sit  down  here,  my 
child;  I  will  tell  you  about  it." 

Rose  sat  down,  still  dazed  and  wondering,  while  Lady 
Blount  told  her  the  story. 

Long  ago  a  nursery  governess  in  the  household,  who 
had  been  brought  up  carefully  by  Lady  Blount,  married 
and  went  to  live  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland.  After  the 
first  one  or  two  letters  nothing  had  been  heard  of  her,  and 
all  efforts  to  trace  her  proved  of  no  avail.  Lady  Blount 
had  long  since  made  up  her  mind  that  Agnes  Martin — or 
Mrs.  Truefitt.  I  should  say — had  been  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  felt  too  proud  to  let  her  old  friends  know  of  it. 

Now  in  this  strange  fashion  Rose  had  brought  to  the 
old  lady  a  letter  which  the  poor  woman  had  written  when 
she  thought  that  she  was  going  to  die. 

"And  the  Agnes  you  speak  of  is  her  child,  "said  the  old 
lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "and  I  promise  you,  my 
dear,  her  Christmas  shall  not  be  a  lonely  one.  No  doubt 
the  poor  mother  in  dying  impressed  upon  her  child  never 
to  part  with  that  Bible,  because  my  daughter  had  given  it 
to  her.  It  seems  strange  that  all  (his  time  that  bit  of  pa- 
per should  have  lain  there  unnoticed,  but  I  suppose  the  lit- 
tle girl  kept  the  volume  carefully  put  away." 

Rose  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  after  this,  and  she 
stood  still  a  moment,  only  half  conscious  that  the  other 
people  in  the  room  were  coming  toward  them,  and  that 
Lady  Blount  said,  "  Will  you  come  back,  my  dear,  to  the 
children's  party?" 

It  was  certainly  a  moment  of  temptation,  and  Rose's 
first  feeling  was  of  great  delight;  but  almost  at  once  she 


said,  "  Oh,  thank  you;  but  Aunt  Jenny  is  so  particular 
about  where  we  go,  and — 

Lady  Blount  laughed  good-humored! y.  "  And  we  are 
strangers,  you  were  going  to  say  ;  was  not  that  it  ?  Well, 
my  deal',  you  are  a  very  sensible  little  girl,  and  quite 
rii^lil.  I  don't  know  many  children  who  would  have 
been  so  thoughtful  about  refusing  an  invitation"  —  the 
old  lady's  keen  black  eyes  sparkled — "and  perhaps  when 
your  aunt  comes  home  we'll  make  up  for  it.  Now,  will 
you  tell  Agnes  to  come  over  here  to  me  at  once  ?" 

And  so,  Rose  thought,  this  was  to  he  the  end  of  their 
Christmas  adventure.  Asshesaid  good-by  to  the  old  lady 
and  pretty  Miss  Molyneux,  and  went  out  down  the  shin- 
ing staircase,  she  could  not  help  just  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment over  it  all  —  the  giving  up  of  Ag-iies,  the 
loss  of  the  Christmas  party,  and  the  loneliness  of  their 
Christmas-eve,  all  wrought  together,  bringing  her  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  delight  she  had  reached  an  hour  ago. 
But  it  was  a  great  deal  to  see  Agnes's  joy  on  hearing 
of  her  good  fortune,  to  send  her  over  to  Lady  Blount. 

After  all,  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  day  did 
not  end  there,  for  while  Rose  and  Nello  were  watching 
the  lighted  windows  of  "  their  house"  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  sitting-room  door.  A  man  with  a  huge  tray  en- 
tered and  put  his  burden  down,  saying: 

"  With  Lady  Blount's  compliments,  to  Master  and  Miss 
Forrester." 

And  there  was  a  great  Christmas  cake  and  a  glass  dish 
of  bonbons,  and  two  packages  tied  up  in  pink  ribbons, 
which  proved  to  contain  a  delightful  book  for  Rose  and  a 
game  for  Nello,  and  in  each  a  card  with  the  dear  old  lady's 
name  written  upon  them.  And  the  next  day  Lady  Blount 
herself  came  over  to  see  the  children,  and  to  take  them  to 
the  morning  service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  invita- 
tion Rose  did  not  i-efuse.  and  a  memorable  morning  it  will 
always  seem  to  her.  She  sat  beside  the  old  lady,  and  when 
the  anthem  was  sung,  and  the  Christmas  hymn,  a  sense 
of  comfort,  peace,  and  good-will  came  into  the  little  girl's 
mind,  making  her  far  happier,  perhaps,  than  had  she  spent 
her  Christmas  all  for  herself,  and  not  given  part  of  it  at 
least  to  others.  And,  driving  home,  Lady  Blount  told 
them  of  her  plan.  Agnes  was  to  come  and  live  with  her, 
and  he  taught  some  useful  employment,  the  old  man  being 
cared  for  meantime. 

Rose  felt  very  happy  and  thankful  as  she  listened  to  all 
this.  She  and  Nello  were  so  absorbed  in  listening  that 
they  were  fairly  at  their  own  door  before  they  observed 
that  a  carriage  had  stopped  in  advance  of  them  with  famil- 
iar trunks  upon  it.  And  then  came  a  new  delight.  Aunt 
Jenny  had  come  home!  The  doctor  had  declared  that 
Philip  was  out  of  all  danger,  and  Mrs.  Forrester  had  hur- 
ried back  for  the  two  children,  having  carefully  provided 
against  carrying  any  infection. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  standing  in  the  hall  as  Lady  Blount's 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  when  Rose  rushed  for- 
ward with,  "  Oh,  Aunt  Jenny,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you," 
Aunt  Jenny  answered,  with  her  kiss,  "Yes,  my  dearest,  I 
know,  and  I  am  very  glad." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Rose's  greatest  victory  was  in  her  pa- 
tience over  a  "disappointed  Christinas,"  as  she  called  it 
ever  afterward,  and  turning  her  mind— and  Nello's — as  far 
from  herself  as  was  possible.  Even  if  things  had  not  re- 
sulted so  pleasantly  for  herself,  she  thought  a  long  time 
afterward,  there  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  in  those 
days  in  London.  The  Forresters  and  Lady  Blount's 
household  have  always  been  good  friends,  and  they  have 
often  talked  over  that  Christmas  of  1879.  But  suppose  no- 
thing such  as  we  or  Rose  Forrester  would  call  "nice"  Inul 
happened  to  repay  her  for  her  generous  action  ?  I  think, 
even  so,  Rose  would  feel  now  that  she  had  not  wasted,  at 
that  dear  Christmas  season,  her  own  tribute  to  Him  who 
above  all  things  came  to  make  us  love  dearly  one  another. 
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TIIK    CHRISTMAS-DAY.— BY    MUK;AHKT   KVTIM.K. 


OF  nil  I  he  days  in  all   the  year 
The  Christmas-day  to  you   brining. 
The  Christmas-day,  my  children  dear. 

When   far  and   near  sound  happy  song*: 
For  on  that  day,  at  early  morn. 

While  loud  rejoicings  filled  the  skies, 
The  loveliest  of  babes  was  born, 

The  light  of  heaven  in  His  eyes. 
On  Christmas-day,  on  Christmas-day, 
Upon  His  mother's  breast  He  lav. 
While  bi-iu-ht   a  fat- 
Shone   liethleheni's  slat- 
On  Christinas-day,  on  Christmas-day. 


To  grow   in  wisdom,  and  to  pretie'i 

Truth,  Faith,  and  Charity,  and  Love. 
To  wander  through  the  world,  and  leach 

The  lessons  taught  to  Him  above. 
All  little  ones  He'met  to  greet 

And  welcome,  in  His  Father's  name. 
With  kindly  words  and  blessings  sweet — 

It  was  for  this  that  Jesus  eame 
On  Christmas-day,  on  Christmas-day, 
Made  sacred  by  His  birth  for  aye. 
of  all  the  year. 
My  children  dear, 
To  you  belongs  the  Christmas-day. 


MRS.  LARSEN'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

11V  EKNEST  INGEKSOLL. 
I. 

IT  was  Christmas  morning.  The  day  was  a  bright  one, 
and  the  boy  had  had  more  presents,  especially  of  mon- 
ey, than  ever  before;  nevertheless,  as  Harold  lounged  up 
ami  down  the  road,  he  was  not  wholly  happy. 

"  It  isn't  exactly  fair,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "and 
yet  I  don't  see  how  to  help  it.  Wish  I  could  think  of 
some  way." 

This  young  worrypate  was  a  stout-shouldered,  open- 
faced  lad  of  fourteen,  and  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  at 
the  end  of  the  short  path  his  eye  took  in  a  complete  circle 
of  mountains  white  with  snow  from  base  to  summit. 
These  mountains  were  not  far  away  and  indistinct,  but 
close  at  hand.  In  fact,  he  stood  part  way  up  the  slope  of 
one;  aiid  he  was  almost  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  on  whose  distant  shore  was  his  real  home. 

Between  where  he  walked  and  the  opposite  mountain 
sank  a  deep  narrow  valley,  or  "  gulch, v  as  the  Utah  peo- 


ple call  it.  Its  farther  side  showed  a  few  rocky  crags, 
dot  ted  with  spruces,  where  the  snow  could  not  lie  on  ac- 
count of  the  steepness;  and  he  knew,  though  it  was  out  of 
sight,  that  his  own  hill-side  broke  oft'  into  a  similar  preci- 
pice at  the  bottom. 

Looking  down  the  valley  toward  the  right,  lie  could 
trace  the  road  for  about  a  mile,  until  it  disappeared  behind 
a  headland  of  granite,  turning  the  sharp  corner  on  a  shelf 
the  outer  edge  of  which  bordered  upon  the  very  brink  of 
such  a  precipice  as  I  have  described. 

"Somebody  '11  pitch  off  there  one  o'  these  days,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "if  anything  ever  breaks  loose  on  the 
car." 

To  the  left  the  guleli  sloped  steeply  to  where,  four  or  five 
miles  distant,  a  vast  pyramid  of  snow  and  rocks  cut  off 
the  view,  except  that  over  its  shoulder  Harold  could  count 
the  tips  of  half  a  dozen  lofty  peaks,  shining  like  white 
marble  against  the  intensely  blue  sky. 

This  was  a  silver-mining  gulch  far  up  among  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  One  of  the  richest  mines 
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was  under  the  management  of  Harold's  father,  who  usual- 
ly spent  the  winter  in  the  East,  or,  at  least,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  making  only  two  or  three  visits  to  the  gulch  during 
the  colder  half  of  the  year. 

This  winter,  however,  the  mine  had  called  for  close  at- 
tention, and  Mr.  Morton  had  persuaded  his  family  to  stay 
with  him  in  his  snug  cabin  on  the  mountain,  where  Har- 
old had  found  life  by  no  means  dull.  Indeed,  the  lad's 
complaint  just  now  was  that  he  was  having  too  good  a 
time,  yet  he  could  not  see  just  how  to  give  anybody  else  a 
share  in  it. 

"  Here  am  I,"  he  was  repeating  to  himself,  impatiently, 
"with  a  pocketful  of  money,  good  warm  clothes,  and  lots 
of  sweet  things  to  eat,  and  there  is  that  poor  Lud  Larsen 
picking  away  day  and  night  to  keep  his  people  in  bacon 
and  beans." 


Hans  Larsen  was  a  man  who  worked  in  Mr.  Morton's 
mine,  and  had  been  disabled  by  an  accident,  so  that  his 
son  Ludovig,  who  was  nearly  Harold's  own  ;ige,  had  be- 
come the  whole  support  of  his  mother  and  his  two  little 
sisters. 

"  Father  says  it  won't  do  for  me  to  give  him  money  or 
presents— 'twould  make  all  sorts  of  trouble  among  the 
miners.  Mother  looks  after  the  two  little  ones,  and  I'm 
glad  it  isn't  my  business,  for  if  there  are  any  children  in 
the  world  wholly  hateful,  those  two  babies  of  Larsen's  are 
the  ones.  There's  nobody  else  I  know  that  needs  help.  or 
would  take  it  for  that  matter,  they're  such  an  indepen- 
dent set  out  here.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  do  some- 
tiling  in  the  way  Ivanhoe  and  Richard  the  Lion-heart  and 
those  old  knighls  used  to.  But,  pshaw!  that's  all  gone 
lung  ago,  and  nobody  can  do  anything  heroic  nowail.-i\s. 


•IT    SEEMED    AN    HOl'K.  THAT    F.IIIEK    SECOND    UF    EXPECTATION'. 
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especially  if  he's  rich.  A  ragged  boot-l»l:ick  or  deck  hand 
seerns  to  turn  out  a,  IK-I-O  once  in  a  while,  but  people  never 
think  a  fellow  who  lias  I  in  MI  to  school,  and  knows  ho\v  to 
be  polite,  might  be  brave  too  on  a  pinch.  At  any  rate,  I'd 
like  to  give  somebody  a  present  this  Christinas  that  would 
really  make  'em  feel  glad  I  was  around." 

II. 

Just  as  he  was  growling  under  his  breath  these  regrets 
that  the  days  of  knightly  valor  were  departed,  and  half 
despising  himself  for  the  accident  of  having  plenty  of 
money,  a  shunt  of  excitement  among  the  men  and  boys 
collected  in  holiday  attire  at  the  ore  house  aroused  his  at- 
tention, anil  made  him  run  to  join  them,  forgetting  his 
somewhat  romantic  worries  in  an  instant. 

The  mines  in  these  mountains  were  all  at  a  great  height, 
as  silver  lodes  in  the  West  are  very  likely  to  be,  and  the 
gulch  itself  was  too  steep  and  rugged  to  allow  of  building 
a  railway  into  it.  From  its  head,  where  the  principal 
mines  were  clustered,  to  its  foot,  and  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  Utah  railroads  came,  up,  there  ran  a  tramway  about 
eight  miles  long. 

The  grade  of  this  road  was  very  steep — perhaps  300  feet 
to  the  mile — and  it  was  laid  well  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
swinging  in  a  great  curve  around  the  head  of  the  gulch, 
then  coming  pretty  st  raight  down  past  where  Harold  lived, 
until  it  turned  sharply  around  the  rocky  headland  a  mile 
below  him,  and  followed  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  hill-side 
to  its  lower  end. 

This  steep  and  winding  tramway  answered  well  enough, 
because  all  heavy  loads  came  down,  nothing  going  up  ex- 
cept empty  cars  or  light  loads  of  provisions  and  so  forth. 
Tiie  cars  were  rude  boxes  about  live  feet  long  and  half  as 
wide,  mounted  on  small  low  wheels.  Three  or  four  of 
them  would  be  filled  with  ore  somewhere  up  the  track, 
and  linked  together  in  to  a  short  train.  Then  a  man  would 
mount  the  load,  and  loosen  the  brakes  by  moving  a  lever. 
Their  weight  would  cause  the  heavy  cars  to  start  down- 
hill at  once,  and  would  keep  them  running,  the  conductor 
controlling  their  speed  by  tightening  or  loosening  the  lev- 
er of  the  brake  as  he  wished. 

To  go  faster  than  ten  miles  an  hour  was  thought  unsafe, 
and  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  a  car  broke  loose  and 
ran  away  down  the  grade  alone,  great  damage  was  sure 

to  fc  iiiow. 

The  empty  cars  gathered  at  the  bottom  were  hauled 
slowly  up  by  tandem  teams  of  mules,  meeting  and  passing 
the  down  trains  on  side  tracks.  Harold's  place  was  a  sort 
of  half-way  station. 

In  coming  down,  these  cars  ran  swiftly  by  their  own 
weight,  and  no  trip  could  be  more  exciting.  It  was  as 
good  as  coasting,  and  very  much  like  it,  except  that  you 
had  a  mule  to  pull  you  back. 

To-day,  of  course,  was  a  holiday,  and  no  cars  were  sup- 
posed to  be  running,  yet  surely  there  was  one  coming 
down  the  track  from  the  head  of  the  gulch.  It  could  not 
be  made  out  very  well  at  first,  but  soon  came  into  plainer 
view,  spinning  along  the  great  half-circle  which  the  track 
took  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

''  It's  a  runaway  passenger-car!"  yelled  a  man  in  the  ex- 
cited group  with  whom  Harold  was  watching  the  esca- 
pade. 

''Great  ginger!  she's  a-whoopin',"  exclaimed  another 
miner,  as  the  clot  was  seen  to  shoot  athwart  the  snowy 
background  of  mountain  slope  with  ever-growing  speed. 

"There's  somebody  aboard — two  of  'em!"  was  the  next 
discovery.  "Why  don't  they  slow  up  '.  They'll  jump 
the  track  sure,  and  it's  no  joke  of  a  fall  they'd  get  down 
the  rocks  along  there." 

"Maybe  the  brake's  busted." 

"No,"  Harold  cried  out ;  "  it's  Lar^'ii's  babies,  and  they 
don't  know  enough.  I  suppose  they  have  been  playing 
on  the  car,  and  turned  it  loose." 


"  Larsen's  kids !"  exclaimed  the  whole  crowd.  "  They're 
gone  'coons." 

What  was  to  be  done?    if  anything,  it  must  be  quickly. 

The  little  car,  rocking  and  jolting  under  its  fearful 
speed,  but  holding  to  the  track  almost  by  a  miracle,  was 
spinning  toward  the  group  of  men  at  a  breathless  rate. 

In  two  minutes  more  it  would  be  there,  if  before  that 
time  it  had  not  leaped  the  track,  and  hurled  into  the  ra- 
vine the  two  little  girls  who  had  sunk  down  between  the 
seats,  and  were  clinging  to  each  other's  necks  in  a  frenzy 
of  fright. 

"  ( let  a  big  rope,"  yelled  one  man.  "Hold  it  in  front 
of  the  car,  and  catch  her  in  the  slack." 

Several  men  started  at  this  suggestion  to  bring  a  cable. 
Perhaps  the  plan  might  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been 
tried,  but  Harold  felt,  with  a  heart  that  almost  stopped 
beating  in  horror,  that  the  time  was  too  short. 

Then  a  thought  struck  him. 

Beside  the  station  was  a  side  ti-ack,  on  which  several 
ore  cars  were  standing.  He  waited  to  ask  nobody's  ad- 
vice, but  sprang  to  the  switch,  opened  it,  and,  with  a 
strength  lie  wondered  at  afterward,  pushed  one  of  these 
empty  cars  forward  upon  the  main  track.  Closing  the 
switch  with  one  hand,  and  jogging  the  car  with  the  other, 
he  clambered  in  and  began  moving  down  the  main  track 
ahead  of  the  runaway,  which  was  chasing  him  like  a 
thunder  bolt. 

"  I  have  half  a  minute  the  start,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  glanced  back.  "If  only  I  can  get  well  under  way,  I 
can  caich  it  and  slow  up  safely.  If  it  overtakes  me  too 
soon,  it  '11  bounce  me  off  the  track,  and  then — good-by 
all  of  us!" 

He  was  rolling  faster  and  faster  every  rod.  His  brakes 
were  wide  open,  and  already  he  was  making  twenty  miles 
an  hour — a  perilous  speed ;  but  the  babies  behind  him  were 
running  sixty,  and  one  of  their  axles  was  ablaze. 

Two  seconds  later  they  were  so  near  that  he  could  see 
the  whites  of  their  terrified  eyes  staring  wildly  from  under 
their  yellow  curls.  The  lad  never  remembered  how  much 
he  had  disliked  them  half  an  hour  ago.  He  was  too  full 
of  the  possibility  of  saving  their  lives  and  restoring  them 
to  their  mother — a  Christmas  present  worth  even  It  is  mak- 
ing!  In  a  twinkling  now  the  wild  car  would  strike  his, 
and  the  dreaded  precipice  was  hardly  a  rifle-shot  away. 

"I  am  not  going  half  fast  enough,"  he  thought,  with 
an  agonizing  picture  of  home  faces  flashing  across  his  eyes, 
and  a  fleeting  temptation  in  his  heart  to  leap  out  into  the 
safety  of  a  snow-bank  and  leave  both  cars  to  their  fate. 
But  he  put  this  feeling  away  with  the  next  thought,  and 
fixed  his  mind  on  his  work. 

Grasping  the  upright  handle  of  the  brake  with  one 
hand,  he  clutched  the  grimy  and  creaking  old  box  with 
the  other,  and  waited  the  instant  that  should  tell  whether 
he  was  to  catch  and  hold  and  slow  down  to  safety  that 
runaway  passenger-car  with  Larseu's  yellow-haired  ba- 
bies, or  whether  they  all  should  go  over  the  cliff  together. 

It  seemed  an  hour,  that  brief  second  of  expectation, 
while  the  headland  loomed  almost  overhead.  Then  came 
a  shock,  a  frightful  lurch  and  rumble,  a  hard  grip  upon 
the  jerking  brake  rod,  a  blinding  sort  of  pause,  and  Harold 
realized  that  he  was  still  upright  upon  the  track,  that  his 
car  was  grinding  its  way  to  a  sullen  stoppage  at  the  curve, 
and  that. he  and  the  babies  were  safe  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  awful  rocks. 

III. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  call  this  feat  a  very  great  thing 
to  do;  but  the  men  up  the  gulch  thought  it  was  just  that, 
and  nothing  less.  None  of  them  expected  to  see  any  one 
of  the  three  come  back  alive  from  that  fearful  ride. 

It  happened,  just  at  the  moment  when  Harold  leaped 
into  his  car  and  pushed  off,  that  his  father  came  out  of  the 
house  and  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  him.  Supposing 
his  boy  would  be  surprised  and  dashed  to  pieces  before  he 
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could  get  out  of  the  road  of  the  runaway,  and  not  waiting 
to  be  told  that  Harold  knew  this  car  was  coming,  and  had 
placed  himself  in  front  of  it  to  try  to  catch  it,  Mr.  Morton 
ran  down  the  rough  tramway  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  crowd. 

Both  cars  shot  quickly  out  of  sight,  but  the  men  hasten- 
ed on,  fearing  every  moment  to  come  upon  a  wreck.  You 
can  imagine  something  of  their  joy  when  they  saw  Harold, 
safe  and  sound,  standing  beside  the  passenger-car,  comfort- 
ing as  well  as  he  could  the  screaming  infants,  who  clung 
about  his  neck. 

Mr.  Morton  folded  his  big  arms  tightly  around  all  three, 
while  the  workmen  pressed  up  to  shake  Harold's  hand  and 
slap  him  on  the  back,  pretending  not  to  see  the  tears  on 
their  Superintendent's  weather-beaten  cheek.  Harold  no- 
ticed these,  though,  and  again  seized  his  father's  hand. 

"Does  mother  know;''  he  asked,  anxiously.  "And 
will  she  fret  ?  Bill  Smiley" — turning  to  one  of  the  boys 
—  "please  run  and  tell  her  I'm  all  right." 

"No — no  need  of  that,"  Mr.  Morton  exclaimed;  "she 
doesn't  know  in  what  peril  her  brave  boy  has  put  himself." 

"Brave?"  Harold  repeated,  in  a  wondering  tone. 
"  Why,  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do.  It  ain't  worth 
bragging  about." 

That  woke  up  a  big  miner  who  had  heard  plenty  of 
boasting,  but  didn't  often  meet  with  modesty. 

"Well,  blow  me  over  the  range,  if  here  ain't  a  feller 
as  don't  know  he's  got  more  sand  than  this  'ere  whole 
chicken-hearted  camp!  Three  cheers,  boys — whoop  'er 
up!  Now,  then — one!  t irof  THREE — Tl-I-GER-R-R!" 

How  those  hurrahs  did  go  up!  Three  or  four  Utah 
coyotes  can  yelp  so  loud  and  so  fast  that  you  will  think 
half  a  hundred  are  in  full  cry.  So  these  dozen  men  made 
the  rocky  walls  of  that  valley  ring  with  such  cheers  as 
you  would  hardly  expect  to  hear  from  three  times  their 
number;  and  as  the  final  tiger  yell  echoed  up  and  down 
the  canon,  Harold  was  lifted  on  to  the  front  seat  of  the 
car,  beside  the  babies,  while  the  excited  men  began  to  push 
him  back  up  the  track  in  the  grandest  style  they  could  ar- 
range on  so  short  notice. 

Little  Bill  Smiley,  taking  a  hint,  scampered  off  ahead; 
and  when  the  procession  came  near  home  Mrs.  Morton 
was  seen  waiting.  The  men  broke  into  a  trot,  and  cheered 
again  as  the  platform  was  reached,  and  the  lad  leaped  off 
to  be  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't  know,  or  wasn't  around,"  Harold 
confessed  to  her  ;  "  for  then,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have 
dared." 

"  There  wa'n't  none  o'  the  rest  of  us  had  the  nerve, 
madam,"  said  the  big  miner;  "and  I  tell  you  them  kids 
would  ha'  gone  over  the  cliff,  sure  as  shootin',  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  your  son." 

"Oh,  you're  all  making  too  much  of  this  little  thing," 
Harold  broke  in.  "  But  what  about  those  same  '  kids'  i  " 

Somehow  Harold's  dislike  of  them  was  gone  entirely. 
He  was  anxious  about  their  comfort  now,  and  would  have 
quarrelled  indignantly  with  any  one  \vho  said  their  yel- 
low hair,  pale  blue  eyes,  and  snub  uoses  were  not  as  pretty 
as  possible. 

"  Well,  somebody  would  better  take  them  home,  I  sup- 
pose," his  father  answered. 

"  Let's  all  go !"  exclaimed  Harold.  "  We  can  hitch  up 
the  mules  and  take  you  along,  mother.  You'll  go,  won't 
you?" 

"If  you  would  like  it." 

Five  minutes  later,  therefore,  the  Mortons  and  several 
of  the  men  had  mounted  the  car,  and  were  jogging  up  the 
snow-bordered  tramway. 

When  they  reached  the  head  of  the  gulch,  where  were 
the  mines  and  the  little  settlement  in  which  the  Larsens 
lived,  nobody  was  on  the  lookout,  and  apparently  neither 
car  nor  children  had  been  missed.  So  Mrs.  Morton  and 
Harold  walked  on  to  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 


leaving  the  little  ones  outside.  A  voice  called,  "Come 
in, "and  they  entered. 

It  was  a  bare.  cold,  dark  log  cabin  of  two  small  rooms, 
in  the  further  one  of  which,  as  they  knew,  stood  Mr.  Lar- 
sen's  bed.  A  half-dead  tire  smouldered  on  the  hearth,  and 
at  first  their  dazzled  eyes  could  distinguish  nothing  else; 
but  iii  a  moment  they  saw  that  this  front  room  also  con- 
tained an  extra  bed,  upon  which  lay  the  wife  of  the  in- 
jured workman,  as  helpless  as  he. 

"  Are  I/IIH  sick  too  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton. 

"  Ye*' m.  1'1'e  bin  sick  since  more'ii  a  veekago — couldn't 
vash  nor  vork  at  all." 

"  Where  is  Ludovig  ?" 

"He  is  gone  to  vork  up  at  de  Shpread  Eagle  Mine — und 
dis  is  Gristmas,  too.  It  vas  too  bad— too  bad." 

"Then  the  money  I  gave  you  for  presents  for — "  Mrs. 
Morton  began  to  ask ;  but  the  poor  woman  interrupted  her. 

"  Ach,  my  goot  frient,  I  had  mit  dat  to  puy  some  medi- 
cine. And  dose  goot  tings  to  eat  vat  you  did  send — veil, 
I  dinks  de  shildren  vould  haf  been  shtarved  except  for 
dose  goot  tings  you  sent.  But  dey're  all  gone  already, 
und  I  don't  know  vat  I  shall  do." 

"  Where  are  the  babies  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  dey're  oud  to  blay.  Dey  shtay  too  long,  but  dey 
must  haf  some  fun.  Bime-by  dey  haf  mebbe  to  suffer  too, 
shust  like  me." 

At  that  instant  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  shock- 
l.eadcd  boy  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Morton  party  rush- 
ed in.  shouting,  "Ob,  Mis'  Larsen,  your  kids  has  gone 
down  the  road  on  a  runaway  car,  and  they  is  both  kill — 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more.  Harold  leaped  at  him 
like  a  terrier  at  a  rat,  spun  him  out  of  the  open  door,  and 
pitched  him  headlong  into  a  cooling  snow-drift,  "To  teach 
the  blockhead  more  sense,"  as  he  explained  afterward. 

At  hearing  the  last  word  of  this  rude  messenger  Mrs. 
Larsen  had  tried  to  spring  up,  but  Mrs.  Morton  pressed 
her  back  upon  the  pillow,  exclaiming: 

"The  children  are  safe.  They  did  go  down  the  track, 
but  they  were  saved  by — 

"A  young  fellow  who  happened  to  he  there,"  added 
Harold,  before  his  mother  could  pronounce  any  name; 
and  going  to  the  door  he  called  the  two  children  in. 

To  see  the  deep  joy  with  which  that  poor  mother  wel- 
comed back  the  lost  little  ones,  and  to  feel  what  might 
have  been  the  scene  had  they  been  brought  to  that  dis- 
tracted home  dead  instead  of  alive,  was  too  much  for  the 
tender-hearted  lad,  and  he  began  to  poke  the  fire  with 
tremendous  vigor.  The  next  thought  was,  supposing  that 
he  had  failed,  and  that  his  had  been  the  mother  weeping 
over  a  lifeless  child,  and —  But  he  couldn't  stand  this  pic- 
ture at  all,  and  rushed  out,  exclaiming,  "  Awful  smoky!" 
for  fear  somebody  should  misunderstand  the  water  in  his 
eyes  and  the  chokiness  in  his  throat. 

Mure  than  one  holiday  has  come  and  gone  since  then. 

The  Larsens  still  live  in  the  gulch,  but  they  are  well  off 
now.  for  their  sore  distress  was  discovered  and  bountiful- 
ly relieved  before  it  was  too  late.  There  were  people 
enough  to  tell  the  little  girls — getting  to  be  big  girls  now 
— the  name  of  the  "young  fellow"  who  saved  their  lives 
at  the  risk  of  his  own,  and  gladly  gave  them  all  his  Christ- 
mas money  into  the  bargain,  turning  into  a  blessing  what 
might  have  been  a  dreadful  sorrow. 

As  for  Harold — well,  he  lias  given  up  worrying  because 
there  is  no  chance  nowadays  to  do  anything  heroic.  He 
knows  it  is  a  more  serious  thing  really  to  be  a  hero  than 
most  boys  suppose  in  their  dreams  of  knights  and  con- 
querors; and  when,  on  Christmas,  he  goes  to  church  and 
hears  of  Him  whose  perfect  manliness  all  men  pattern 
after  who  try  to  make  the  best  of  themselves,  nothing 
goes  home  to  his  feeling  and  his  understanding  like  the 
record  that  of  His  own  will  Christ  gave  His  life  for  the 
help  of  those  who  were  weak  and  in  trouble.  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this" — nor  greater  courage. 


WORDS    AND    MUSIC    BY    EDWARD    IREN/EUS    STEVENSON, 


CHARACTERS,     COSTUMES,     E  T  c. 


.  Clans 


Fred  J  Dark  school  suit  appropriate  to  boy  of  eleven  ; 

(     strap  of  books ;  air  of  wide-awakeness. 
Dora       |  I  Effectively  contrasted  Kate  Greenaway  eos- 

Dorothv  \   "  1     tumes  for  girls  of  ten.    Two  pieces  of  bright. 

I     Christmas  fancy-work. 
((As  identical  with    Christmas- Day.)    Wears 
.  -,     the  conventional  Santa  Chats  costume,  mi- 
(     nus  the  pack,  and  with  a  bugle. 
Quaint  Muck  Puritan  costume.    Banner  in- 
scribed with  name.    Large  pumpkin-pie  of 
yellow  paper;  fork  and  plati-     In  I lis  pocket 
or  at  hand  a  gorgeous  red  and  yellow  fool's- 
cap,  bauHr,  :in<l  cloak,  fur  transformation- 
costume  as  Pantaloon. 

Continental  military  costume.  American  flag, 
inscribed.    May  carry  a  sky-rocket,  a  park 
of  fire-crackers,  etc.,  disposed  about   his 
l      person,  witli  the  powder  in  them  removed 
I    for  fear  of  accidrnt. 

l  similar  dress  to  Fourth  nf  July.    Banner  in- 
*     scribed  witli  name. surmounted byahatchet. 


Thanksgiving-Day 


Fourth  of  July . . 


Washington's  Birt/nlay. . 


Easter . . 


A  f  ir-  )  ttn-'s  Day  . 


is,,!/,  /  ,,f  the  Ml,,  F,  ,  ,/,  n  (6) 
Military  Ilatltt  (8) 


f(By  a  girl  of  ten.)  Plain  white  robe;  pale 
green  mantle.  Banner,  a  huge  lily  stem-, 

I     on  which  hangs  a  large  card-board  egg,  in- 

I  scribed.  Below  her  Easter  dress  she  must 
wear  full  Columbine  costume  for  the  trans- 
formation. 

(  Comic  dress  suit,  completely  festooned  with 
visiting-cards  loosely  tacked  on.  Banner 

(     inscribed,  "January  1." 

i(By  a  girl.)  Comic  fancy  dress.  Banner  in- 
M-rilH'd,  and  hung  on  a  fishing-pole,  tied 
\\  iih  a  tennis  racquet.  A  quantity  of 
tonnes  and  sporting  articles  upon  her  per- 
son. 

;,  relieved  with  yellow.    Forks 


*'  Ballet 


\<  "iitinental  suits.     German  snapping-crack- 

I        <-|-s. 

\  (As  numerous  as  size  of  room  permits.)    Con- 
ventional costumes.    Boys  and  girls  of  sev- 
I     en  and  eight. 


The  Music  is  as  suggested  below: 


For  the  Accompaniments  and  Iin-idi-ni.il  Mi 


SCENE:  J~/*HI  u'/ti,7i.  as  the  Pn-lmlc  is  concluded,  th,  ciii-luin  rises.  A  l,n;,, 
drawing-room,  brightly  til  H/I  ;  wide-moutlied  <iiiinn,i/  ,ii  l,«,-k.  L.  »  door, 
before  which  n  ,/m/  screen  HOKA  tin,/  Iionoruv  f,n:iini  busily  by  the  tire. 
Raising  th,  n  ,  //,  s,  th, ,,  sing  the  op,  /,//*,/ 

Duet.     Air,  "The  Silver  Churn,"  from  Patience. 

DORA  and  DOROTIIV. 
Hurrah  for  Christmas  holidays. 

The  jolliest  days  of  all  the'  year ! 
With  merry  hrarH.  and  i;ifts.  and  plays, 
We  welcome  in  our  Christmas  cheer. 
Kach  school  desk  now  is  gathering  must, 
Each  lesson-book  is  thick  with  dust. 
Our  every  stocking's  darned,  because 
One  rent,  would  shock  dear  Santa  C'laus. 
DORA.  Sharp  Santa  clans'; 
DOROTHY.  Yes,  Santa  Claus. 
BOTH.  And  all  the  merry  world  around, 
Where  boys  and  girls  are  found, 
Who  is  the  one  who  will  not  say, 
"Hurrah  for  Christmas-day?" 
i  As  Iht  rtfniin  is  /i/ni/,  il  they  turn  'to  their  seats. 
Enter  FKED.  rnny/i/y.    lie  Jlings  clou'ii  his 
books,  etc.     .l/'/.Wc  ceases.) 

FRED  (speaking  u>tr,r>!y*. 
There!    Just  go  stay  there,  hateful  things! 
I've  studied  till  my  whole  head  rings, 
And  only  two  examples  right. 


How  awful  hard  at  work  to-night 
You  two  girls  seem  to  be ! 

DORA.  So  hard  at  work!    Do  presents  grow? 

DOROTHY.  To-morrow's  Christmas-Eve,  you  know; 

Hut  hoys  don't  have  to  sew  and  M'\\- 
For  any  Christmas  tree. 
FRED.     Don't  talk  to  me  of  Christmas  trees, 

Nor  Christmas  either, 
if  you  please  ; 

It  means  to  me  exam- 
ination, 

And  endless  headaches 
and  vexation. 

In    spite    of  — well,   a 
present  or  two., 

I'm    willing,  girls,   to 
own  to  you 

That  of  all  the  few  hol- 
idays, with  their  fun, 

The  long  year  brings 
about, 

Christmas  is  just  the 
very  single  one 

I'd  easiest  do  without. 
(D"RA  ami  IMI;.>THY 

*!>i  'nut  n/i,  ittitfxtdin.l 
'in  xlti'fkf  >/  .-ttr/D'ixt, 

I,'  ,    /xihifing    their 
.tit.'j,  r#  at,  FRED.) 


SigJu 


Duet,  "0  shame  upon  you,  horrid  boy!1 

&    ffmootfily. 


wick  -  ed  thouch!  T  If  Son  •  in  Clans  conld  hear  your  voice,  You'd  suffer  for     It     OB  you  onglil.  What 


do   nllh-ODtilear  Chriel-mua^ny.  For    an  -  j      \i  -  z;  boy  at  school  1  Quick  I  KJ  at  ooco  I 
f> 


££=£=fefefcg=E=e= 


dlfl-'rent    Bnjl     Or      else    your    ears    get       »uch      a      pull  I  Quick!  eny     at     onca 


THANKSGIVING-DAT.  Then  my  army  see. 

Halloa  tuere  !  (.A*  lie  speaks  fit1  hurls  tht:  tn>.  j  n>/n  tf/e  itisti  ,  behind  the  screen, 
and  then  drums  loudly  on.  the  empty  dish,  with  the  fork.  Enter  the  six  JOLLY 
FEEDERS  to  the  time  of  a  lively  March.  They  salute  FRED  and  THANKSGIVING- 
DAT.) 

BURLESQUE  CHORUS  OF  THE  SIX  JOLLY  FEEDERS. 

(  T 
Pompously  and  ratter  slowly. 


<lri/ni  truf/  ttie  fv*k  on  Cfi« 
te,  trilh  i  greai  clatur.) 


m 


ev-cry   Jol-ly   Feed-erdrnm  t 


-  - 


dlfl-'rcnt   eayt     Or     clee    your    care    get     tvch      a      poll!     Fcr Second  Vtrte  repeat fron\  & 


.      pnll  I     Fcr  Second  Verse  repeat  from  $ 


(Two  leafs  of  the  drummer*,  only- 
£epeat  throughout  for  Second,  Vent.) 


Oh,  bitter  blows  the  winter  wind, 

And  bare  is  many  a  wildwood  tree, 
But  Christmas  sunlight  gilds  each  bough, 

And  fills  the  heart  with  revelry. 
Choi'us.— What  I  do  without,  etc. 

(As  they  sing  the  last,  measures  they  approach  FBED  threateningly.    He  re- 
treats.   A  loud  Knock.    FRED/«"  <  In  hi  ml  /lie  screen,  and  returns.) 
FRED.  Be  quiet.    Such  a  curious  stranger  ! 
DORA.  Oh,  dearest  Fred  : 
DOROTHY.  A  tramp? 


THANKSGIVING  DAY- 
(entering  politely) 


Up  !  up  !  and  march  against  the  foe  ! 

[Drumming  as  before. 

And  eat  your  rations  as  you  go.  [Drumming. 

Give  both  our  leaders  three  times  three,       [Drumming. 
Who  lead  us  Pies  to  victory.  [  Two  beats. 

THANKSGIVING-DAY  (to  DORA  and  DOROTHY,  while  the  FEEDERS/OTTO  on  L). 
Ha '  I  forgot  you.    Will  you  join  our  throng, 
And  help  the  HOLIDAYS'  REVOLT  along? 
DORA.  Never!  ten  thousand  times. 
DOROTHY.  I'd  rather  die 

Than  treat  our  Santa  Claus  so  shamefully. 
DORA.  Shame  on  you,  Fred  1 
THANKSGIVING-DAT.  Arrest  them. 

I  ,;i  i,  Treachery! 

(The  FEEDERS  surround  the  two  ijirls,  and  guard  them.  While  they  do 
this,  "  Yankee  Doodle"  i.s  heard  oeim/  ji/ni/i  ,1  .«>itlu  tin  th,  piano  in  drum- 
and-flfe  effect.) 

THANKSGIVING-DAY.  Ah  !  the  good  news  spreads  fast.    I  know  that  tune. 
[All  xttintl  t.i-jit  'iinglij.    Music  crescendo. 


Enter     FoURTH-of-  <J"(JLY- 

•and-followed-by 

WASHINGTON'S  -BIRTHDAY 


No  danger. 

Good-evening,  my  young  friends.    May  I  niv  nunn 
And  errand  to  you  youngsters  here  proclaim/ 
FRED.  Yes,  sir ;  speak  on. 

THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

In  passing  by.  just  as  it  chanced,  I  heard 
Your  sentiments  (to  FRED)  on  Christmas-day;  each  word. 
You're  right,  my  lad.    "fis  time  to  stop  this  stuff 
That  people  think  about  it.    Long  enough 
This  heathen  Santa  Claus  has  fairly  made 
Us  other  Holidays  keep  in  the  shade. 
But  now,  brave  Fred,  if  you  will  aid  the  fight. 
A  revolution  shall  break  out  this  night. 
And  each  of  us  appear  and  claim  his  right. 
(Unfurling  his  banner.) 

I'm  old  Thanksgiving-Day.    Boldly  I  cry, 
"This  Christmas-Day  no  greater  is  than  1"; 
I  swear  it — on  a  sacred  pumpkin-pie  ! 
(Produces  the  pie  from  under  his  cloak,  and  waves  it  aloft.    DORA  and 

DOROTHY  exclaim  angrily,  and  turn,  away.) 
FRED  (eagerly).  Yes,  yes  :  I  join  !    Three  cheers  for  mutiny  ! 
You  shall  be  leader. 


FOURTH 

OF 
JULY. 


KT- 


All  hail,  brave  generals  !    I've  heard  the  news  ; 

Old  Santa  Claus  is  shaking  in  his  shoes. 

I  and  my  followers  hurried  here  to  you 

TH  find  if  such  a  glad  report  were  true. 

Success  to  the  revolt  you  have  begun, 

And  to  assist  it  count  on  me  for  one. 

My  name  is  great,  I  think,  from  South  to  North ! 


fhe-Six-  J°lly-Feeder$ 


."«,     r^fc^a 

w^   \ 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY.  There  !  let  me  introduce  the  glorious  Fourth. 
Four.TH  OF  JULY.  And  in  my  turn  let.  me  present,  I  pray, 

My  near  relation,  Washington's  Birthday. 
FRED.  I'm  sure  we  should  he  promt  our  posts  to  rill. 
FOURTH  OF  JULY.  Soldiers,  display  your  military  drill. 
One  !  two  !  three  ! 

(The  first  figure  of  a  brilliant  L<i»r!,  r<  /.<  ]ilaued.     The  MILITARY  BALLET 
dance,  concluding  each  fide  with  a  disc/large  of  the  craekers.} 


Trie-/Allilary  .  Ballet-  dance- 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY,  llol.l  !    Who  are  these  (pointing  to  DORA  and 
DOROTHY),  each  with  so  cross  a  f;irr? 

THANKSUIVING-DAY.  Adherents  to  tin'  Christmas-Day  disgrace. 
We'll  fix  their  penalties  all  in  good  time. 

[Sound  of  the  EASTER  bells. 

Hark!  what  was  that  I  heard— an  Easter  chime? 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  (looking  out  from  th*  *cr:  >  n.  irhil*  the  bells  are  heard  more 
ttear  and  loud).  Yes,  surely.    See  !  here  comrs  a  famous  friend 

To  join  the  war. 
FRED.  Whew!  I  did  not  intend 

To  go  as  far  as  this.    But  since  we've  started. 
I'll  not  back  out,  to  be  called  chicken-hearted. 


(Tlic  Mix  cfii'ne.  A  X/oit'  Mareh  is  played.  EASTER  enters  irith  SATUR- 
DAY, and  tifl'-inl,  <t  lii/  four  Pag**  armed  witlt  </i/l  .-/mir*.  nn<l  bearing 
garlands,  <  t<'  ) 

WASHINGTON'S  HIP-TIIDAY  (meeting  her').  Welcome,  dear  Easter,  welcome 
to  this  rally. 

EASTER  (saluting  the  assembly.} 

Ah  !  you  may  well  count  me  in  as  your  ally. 

When  to  my  vernal  home  the  message  passed 

That  this  revolt  had  broken  out  at  last. 

I  nVw  to  urge  it.    Fight?— Indeed  1  will  ' 

I've  heard  young  folks  of  Christmas  talk  lintil 

I  hate  the  name.     Let's  find,  attack,  :nni  rnut  him. 

Then  all  the  world  won't  rave  so  much  a  Unit  him. 

[Flourishing  her  banner. 

SATURDAY. 

But  am  not  I  of  all  the  most  neglected? 
No  child  my  claims  to  honor  has  ivspectrd. 
I.  the  most 'faithful  Holiday  of  all. 
Far  otli  ti.'vt   in  the  school-boy  iot  to  fall! 
Who  ever  knew  me  once  to  stay  away. 
<  )r  fail  to  »-nd  his  week  with  twelve  hours'  pl;iy? 

|  Truly  you  speak.    Welcome,  good  Saturday. 

TuANKsfMviMi-  I  [Lont'mr/  about  him. 

DAY.          1  Not  yet  are  all  arrived  to  join  our  facti-ni; 

I  lint  \Vf  had  best  discuss  how  to  take  action. 
EASTER.  One  moment,  please.     I  see  another  friend 

Approach  our  ranks. 

FRED  (i\ff«iirely  to  the  a»<tf<  »<•<•*.  I  fear  that  no  good  end 
Will  come  of  this  night's  business.    Don't  I  wish 
I'd  never  jumped  in  such  a  kettle  of  fish. 

Entfr  XETY-YEAR'S  DAy,  saluting  the  army. 

All  hail,  hold  rebels!    I  am  known  to  fame 

As  Nf\v-Yr;ir's  !i;iy.     oh.  TN  a  lumiing  shame 

The  way  this  Christmas-Day  has  stolen  our  glory  I 

Mi/  blood  boils  every  time  I  tell  the  story. 

Why.  proplr  think  so  little  of  abuse 

They  dare  to  hint  my  custom's  out  of  use. 

Let  Christmas-Day  be  well  upon  his  guard  ; 

I'll  smother  him  with  my  last  visiting-card.  [Applause. 


^^i  Easter  •   $  •  Saturday \  ^four-Pagey-armed-wifh-sp&ars -attendant^1- 


THANKSGIVING-DAT. 


ALT,. 


Let  me  propose  my  stratagem. 

Old  Santa  Claus,  no  doubt. 

Will  make  his  rounds  to-morrow  night 

To  deal  his  presents  put. 

Suppose  we  lie  in  wait  for  him, 

Seize,  bind  him  fast,  and  then 

Force  him  to  promise  solemnly — 


,. 

THANKSGIVINU-DAY  (checking  their  enthusiasm).  Never  to  come  again, 
No  single  stoc-kim:  more  to  fill 
Nor  ChrNtm;i--h"X   Ix'stmv, 
No  gifts  to  shower  on  boys  and  girls, 
(FRED  here  walks  away  from  THANKSGIVING-DAY'S  fide  in  anger  and  tfz\wn 

And  then  we'll  let  him  go. 
EASTER.  But  if  he  won't? 

Iii  some  dark  keep 
We'll  holt  him  hard  and  fast, 
To  starve  amid  the  darkness  deep. 
Sn  conn's  fntr  turn  at  last. 
For  any  livinsr  wight  can  see 
That,  Santa  Claus  once  chained. 
Christmas  will  no  more  Christmas  be, 
And  so  our  battle's  gaiiu-d. 
Su?h  is  my  project.     What  say  you? 
FOURTH  or  JULY.  Superb  ! 
EASTER.  Too  splendid! 

SATURDAY.  Clever  ! 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY.  The  best! 

ALL  THB  OTHERS.  So  say  we  all  of  us. 

FRED  (aside).  Oh  dear  !  I  wish  I'd  never 

Been  such  a  fonlish  boy.     They're  bound— 
Ytjs.  bound  —  to  be  defeated. 
How  richly  I  deserve  my  fate  ! 


THANKSGIVING- 
DAY. 


HP- 


-New  Years-Day-  /© 

saluting  •  cJ* 


THANKSGIVING-DAY. 
Attention  !    All's  completed. 
Most  valiant  rebels,  'gainst,  this  tyrant  fi  >e 
Keep  up  your  lofty  courage.    To  overthrow 
This  old-time  folly  is  no  easy  task. 
Once  victors,  each  shall  have  what  each  may  ask. 
Up  with  your  banners:    liaise  a  cheer,  because 
We  soon  shall  triumph  over  Santa  Claus. 

(Grand  flourish  nml  ilt  numeration.     The  moment  it  subsides  is  heard  the 
first  tiifjnal  without.) 

First  Signal.     (Alt) 


EASTER.  My  goodness!  did  you  hear  that  curious  clatter? 
NEW-YEAR'S  DAY.  Whence  did  it  come? 
THANKSGIVING-DAT.  Nonsense!    It  doesn't  matter. 
As  I  was  saying — 

(Second  Signal  interrupts  him.    Sleigh-bells  accompany  it  pp.) 
S-'cond  Signal.  (All.)  ^   (Echo.) 

TiiANKSGivTNr.-DAY  (looking  uneasily  around,  with  all  Hie  rest). 
Again  that  strange  al;irm  !    I — I  almost  think 
That  with  it  came  the  sleigh-bells'  silver  clink. 
i.l-7fA'  i    (loud  gracious!  if  it  really  should  be  he! 
I'd  hate  to  face  him.    He'd  demolish  me ! 
EASTER.  Perhaps  we'd — best  adjourn. 
r.n  I;TU  OF  JULY.  I  feel  quite  ill. 

You'll  all  excuse  me.  (Going.) 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY.  Me  too.    Wait  until— 

(A  tremendous  clutter,  outsii/f  anil  above,  of  belts  and  hoofs,  if  hennl.  The 
reoolters  (ill  utter  loud  cries.  Panic  and  confusion.  'The  two  ijui*  n/, 
left  alone  in  front  of  stage) 


TiiAXKsr.rviNii  DAT.  I'm  lost! 
SEVERAL.  Fly  !  fly  '. 

EASTEK.  The  situation's  tragic. 

FRED.  Ah  !  every  door  is  locked  and  barred  hy  magic. 

I'.ur    I'll  not   run.     I've   been  a  base  morale  ; 
I  see  it  now.    Let  me  my  doom  await. 
Whatever  happens  I  can  not  avert, 
Nor  can  I  slitter  worse  than  iny  desert. 

(fincket  attiir,   increases.    All  the  rtl»/s  stand  "s  if  paralyzed  irilh  frnr. 
DOHA,  In"'  i  '•'/'.  r-//j  v  up  to  FRED.    Music  of  the  "Conspirators'  Chorus" 
—from  "  Madame  Angot"— bi ij'nis  70 
DOHA.  Ah  !  dearest  Fred,  1  knew  you  would  repent. 
I'll  intercede  for  you. 

DOROTHY.  And  I,  dear.    Be  content. 

i  Tit*  ij  stand  by  FRED,  as  SANTA  CI.ATS  //<//v\  mln  !]«'  room  from  the  chim- 
ney, followed  /,>/  tin-  KI.VES  nml  FAIRIES.     TuHtau.) 

SANTA  CLAUS  (surveying  ft"  *<•'  n>  In  ,-iii,r,  ,,,/>t  ,m,l  am/i  r\  So  here  you  are. 
are  you?  A  pretty  company,  truly,  and  a  nice  business  this  thai  you  have 
been  con  juring  up  !  Oh.  I  got  wind  of  it  directly.  shame  upon  you!  shame 
upon  you  :  Well,  here  I  am  to  face  you.  Why  don't  you  just  throw  your- 
selves upon  me  and  my  army  here,  and  chain  us  all  up,  and  do  all  your  other 
terrible  deeds?  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  We'd  love  to  see  them  do  it,  wouldn't  we, 
my  Fairies?  You  outrageous, cowardly,  foolish  hand  of  conspirators,  what 
ounht  /to  do  wit  li  i/iiu/  Have  you  dared  to  think  that  you  could,  one  or 
all,  contend  with  Christmas-Day?— that's  the  same  thiny  as  me  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts.  Never  in  the  world,  my  fine  rebels,  and  now  you  know  it. 


All  the  rei'olters,  in  chorus,  and  bon-ing  their  heads, 
(rirrhft) 


PAEDON   MOTIF:   Slowly. 
(Orcht*.) 


D.  C. 


(Repent,  playing  the  right-hand  s™.    Small  notes  in  the  chords  should  be 

rent  </i*li/ii't.  i 

THANKSGIVING-DAT  '/.'"•  -//my!  "h.  gracious  Kins  of  all  our  cherished  race — 
SANTA  CLAUS  Look  hen — you.  the  ringleader:  don't  try  to  talk  to  me  in 
poetry.  I  can't  appreciate  it  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  (mimicking) 
won't— improve— your— case,  <  7V.  H, un  nml  DOROTHY.!  You  dear  little 
faithful  souls  !  So  you  wouldn'1  be  traitors  to  your  old  friend  Santa  Claus? 
I  thank  you  :  and  your  stockings  will  be  a  sii.'ht  next  Christmas  morning! 
I  shall  now  leave  you  to  decide  a  very  nice  question.  I  must  either  blow 
:i'l  these  -ra  nips  here  into  a  thousand  million  pieces  «/  '/;•-<//  -•/  >/  finnt  nU\. 
or  else  pardon  them.  That's  my  position.  It's  quite  a  point.  What  shall 
I  do— eh  ': 

DORA.         (  (ih.  pardon,  pardon  them,  dear  Santa  Claus  !    (The  Pardon 
DOROTHY,  i      Motif  isherejAayed  r,  >•?/ xnff/i/  i    And  Fred  here— 
SANTA  CI..MS.  (ih  yes:  I've  imt  forgotten  you,  mj  young  conspirator     It 
was  a  careless  speech  of  yours  that  stirred  up  all  this  unpleasantness. 
But  since  it  was  a  careless  speech— and  I'm  sure  you're  ashamed  of  it  and 
ashamed  of  yourself  — why,  I  shall  overlook  the-  matter  this  time.     Mind— 
you— never  — grumble  — at  — school— tasks — or— examinations— or— me  — 
again.     Do  you  hear?    Very  well,  then,  you  are  let  off. 
FRI:I).  Thank  you,  dear  saint.    I  will  be  ever  grateful. 

And  all  my  life — 

SANTA  CLAI-S   No  poetry,  young  man.?/ you  please.    Now,  as  for  the  rest 
of  you.     Down,  every  Holiday,  upon  your  knees:    Do  you  all  realize  the 
folly  ot  thinking  yourself  greater  than  old  Christmas-Day,  your  sov(  ivigii' 
AIL.  We  do.  [Chard. 

S>.NT\  CLAI-S.  Do  you  solemnly  promise  never  to  count  yourselves  as 
anything  beside  us  again? 

\M     We  do.  [Chord. 

SANTA  CLAUS.  Do  you  swear  never  to  rebel  again  '' 
ALL.  We  do.  [Chora 

s  \  B  i  A  CLAUS.  i  The  Pardon  Motif  is  repealed  softly  by  the  orchestra  as  he 
speaks  >  Rise.  then.  You  are  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  these  two  faithful 
little  friends  of  mine  here.  Come,  cheer  up.  I  bear  no  malice.  A  dance 
will  clear  away  yours,  strike'  up.  Music  do  a  FAIRY).  You.  Star-Twinkle, 
touch  with  your  wand  yonder  couple  (pointing  to  THANKSGIVING-DAY  and 
EASTER,  i  Let  all  be  mirth  and  jollity. 

[Tin  music  btgins  Inml/ij  the  last  figure  of  a  gay  Quadrille.  ^STHANKS- 
r,ivi\e;-li\Y  nml  EASTER  are  touched  with  the  ti-eimi  they  assume,  the 
Pantaloon  and  Col  urn  I  'in"  cn*tn/n,*.  J7i.  /•  W,  ;•  Chimes,  the  sleigh-bells, 
etc.,  in,  heard  Inndli/  u-ith  the  music.  As  the  grand  dance,  in.  which  all 
tin  cftaractt  r  join,  is  in  motion,  a  muymsium  u:iri  is  lii/hlnl  on  the  mec- 
tOCle,  'Ih,  c'li-tain  falls. 


^^ipfe^s- 


li|Frr 

^•^^^- ••••••  , 


SANTA-CLAU  5 -bunts- into. fKo- room, 
from-f/he-  chimney-  foil  owed -by.  ("he- 
'E  1  ve>  i^  Fairies-      Tableau  */S^ 


S3 

«J        i/i 


I.  When  Chrkt  wns  born     of       pure    Mo  •  rl<-.      In        Beth  -  lo       hem.  thai    fair        cl  -  tie,    The    An  -  gels    sane  with 
ft.  Tho      herds  -  II.IMI  tow  ibosQ     on  -   gels  bright.  To       thorn    ap  •  pear  -ing    wlih    great  light.  Who  raid.  God's  Son 

4.  Grant   us,        U     I  ..,.!,   for       Thy    great  grace    In      heaven  i  he    bliss    to       see        Tby  face.  Where  we  may  eing      to 


mirth    nnd    glee.       In       rx  -  cd  -  cU       glo  -  rl   •  a  t      1 

" T  T  ±";  !°  " : «! : cu  „!«;«;;'.     In  " • cd • clt :  In  » -  »> ••='•'  >«  « • rei  •=<• 
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THE     ICE     QUEEN. 

BY   ERNEST  INGEKSOLL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THROWN   UPON   THEIR   OWN   RESOURCES. 

rPUIE  early  dusk  of  a  December  day  was  fast  changing 
_L    into  darkness   as  three  of  the  young  people  with 


'DISCUSSING    THE    PLAN.' 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


whose  adventures  this  story  is  concerned  trudged  briskly 
homeward. 

The  day  was  a  bright  one,  and  Aleck,  the  oldest,  who 
was  a  skilled  workman  in  the  brass  foundry,  although 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  given  himself  a  half-  j 
holiday  in  order  to  take  Kate  and  The  Youngster  on  a 
long  skating  expedition  down  to  the  light-house.  Kate 
u  as  his  sister,  I  wo  years  younger  than  he,  and  The  Young- 
ster was  a  brother  whose  fourteenth  birthday  this  was. 

The  little  fellow  never  had  had  so  much  fun  in  one 
afternoon,  he  thought,  and  maintained  stoutly  that  he 
scarcely  felt  tired  at  all.  The  ice  had  been  in  splendid 
condition,  the  day  calm  but  cloudy,  so  that  their  eyes 
had  not  ached,  and  they  had  been  able  to  go  far  out  upon 
the  solidly  frozen  surface  of  the  lake. 

"How  far  do  you  think  we  have  skated  to-day,  Aleck ?'' 
asked  The  Youngster. 

"It's  four  miles  from  the  lower  bridge  to  the  light- 
house," spoke  up  Kate,  before  Aleck  could  reply,  "and 
four  back.  That  makes  eight  miles  to  begin  with." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aleck,  "and  on  top  of  that  you  must  put — 
let  me  see — I  should  think,  counting  all  our  twists  and 
turns,  fully  ten  miles  more.  We  were  almost  abreast  of 
Stony  Point  when  we  were  farthest  out,  and  they  say 
that's  five  miles  long." 

"  Altogether,  then,  we  skated  about  eighteen  miles." 

"  Right,  my  boy  ;  your  arithmetic  is  your  strong  point." 

"Well,  /  should  say  his  feet  were  his  strong'  point  to- 
day," Kate  exclaimed,  in  admiration  of  her  brother's  har- 
dihood. 

"  It  wasn't  a  bad  day's  work  for  a  girl  1  know  of,  either," 
remarked  Aleck,  as  he  took  the  key  from  his  pocket  and 
opened  the  door  of  their  house,  which  was  soon  bright 
with  lamp-light  and  a  crackling  fire  of  oak  and  hickory. 

The  house  these  three  dwelt  in  was  a  small  cottage  in 
an  obscure  street  of  the  village,  but  it  was  warm  and 
tight.  Kate  was  housekeeper,  and  The  Youngster — whose 
real  name  was  James,  contracted  first  into  Jim,  and  then 
into  Jimkin — was  man-of-all-work,  and  maid  of-all-work 
too  sometimes,  when  Kate  needed  his  help. 

While  these  two  are  getting  tea,  and  Aleck  is  carefully 
wiping  the  skates  and  putting  them  away  where  no  rust 
can  have  a  chance  at  the  blades,  or  mice  gnaw  the  straps. 
let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  family. 

Jim  could  not  remember  his  father  at  all,  and  Kate 
only  a  little,  but  Aleck  could  tell  us  all  about  him.  His 
name  was  Kincaid,  and  lie  was  a  master-builder  of  houses. 
He  had  bought  and  fitted  up  the  cottage,  and  he  had 
money  in  the  bank,  though  Mrs.  Kincaid  was  sick  much 
of  the  time,  and  therefore  money  was  spent  that  would 
have  been  laid  by  "  for  a  rainy  day"  if  she  had  been  strong 
and  well. 

Unfortunately  the  rain  came  sooner  than  any  one 
thought  for.  One  day,  when  Jim  was  still  a  baby,  creep- 
ing in  small  excursions  from  table  leg  to  chair  round, 
1'apa  was  brought  home  hurt  by  the  falling  of  a  scaffold 
at  the  top  of  a  house.  He  was  not  dead,  and  all  thought 
he  would  be  well  again  in  a  few  weeks  at  most;  but  in- 
s|e:id  lie  grew  slowly  worse,  and  after  a  time  died. 

Then  the  poor  mother,  always  weak,  did  the  best  she 
could,  and  Kate  tried  to  help  her.  while  Aleck  stopped  his 
school  going,  and  went  to  work  in  the  brass  foundry.  At 
lirst.  though,  he  could  earn  but  a  little,  and  Mr.  Kincaid's 
savings  slowly  melted  away  until  almost  nothing  was  lefl . 

Then  the  tired  and  desolate  ther.  never  strong,  bade  her 

children  that  long  farewell  that  seems  so  terribly  hopeless 
to  all  of  us  when  we  are  young,  and  the  three  "  mitlierless 
bairns"  were  thrown  upon  llieirown  resource:;. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  they  should  do.  Jim 
was  now  ten  years  old.  and  going  to  school.  Kate  had 
not  neglected  to  do  some  studying,  and  a  great  deal  of 
reading,  too,  though  she  had  always  been  so  busy,  and  a 
few  weeks  before  her  mother  s  death  she  had  been  study- 


ing regiilarly  with  a  lady  who  lived  near,  and  whom 
Kal  \  paid  by  picking  the  small  fruit  as  fast  as  it  appeared 
in  the  lady's  large  gardens.  Aleck,  as  I  have  said,  was 
working  steadily,  and  iMting  enough  wages  to  keep  them 
all  in  fair  comfort,  since  they  owned  the  house  and  enough 
garden  to  give  them  plenty  of  vegetables.  So,  after  talk- 
ing the  prospect  over,  they  decided  to  stay  in  their  little 
house  and  live  together.  A  letter  was  written  to  Uncle 
Andrew  in  ('leveland.  who  had  offered  Kate  and  Jimmy 
a  home,  saying  they  would  try  it  alone  a  while  before 
burdening  any  of  their  friends. 

This  decision  had  been  made  almost  four  years  before 
my  story  opens,  and  it  had  not  been  regretted.  They  had 
even  saved  some  money,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  had 
been  spent  in  repairing  the  house,  and  in  fitting  up  a  new 
boat  for  Jim  and  one  of  his  friends,  who  thought  they 
knew  a  way  to  make  a  little  money  in  the  summer  va- 
cation if  they  had  a  good  boat.  This  boat  had  been  com- 
pleted only  in  time  to  prove  how  good  it  was,  before  the 
ice  had  come  with  unusual  earliuess  and  strength,  and 
now  the  pretty  craft  was  safely  stored  in  a  warehouse 
down  at  the  schooner  landing,  a  mile  below  the  town. 

They  all  slept  very  soundly  after  their  skating  holiday 
— even  Rex,  the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  family  by  110  means  to  be  overlooked;  but 
their  ears  were  not  stopped  so  tight  that  the  clangor  of  the 
church  bells  about  midnight  failed  to  arouse  them  with 
its  dreadful  alarm  of  fire.  Hastening  to  an  upper  win- 
dow, one  glance  at  the  blaze-reddened  heavens  showed  our 
friends  that  the  group  of  factories  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town  was  burning,  and  one  of  these  was  the  brass 
foundry  where  Aleck  worked. 

Aleck  hurried  away,  and  they  did  not  see  him  until  aft- 
er sunrise,  when  he  came  home  tired,  wet,  and  soot-black- 
ened. The  whole  shop  had  burned  to  the  ground,  and  it 
had  been  only  by  great  risk  and  exertion  that  he  had  been 
able  to  rescue  his  father's  precious  chest  of  tools. 

"I  didn't  think, "said  the  young  man,  as  lie  sat  weari- 
ly down  to  Katy's  hot  coffee,  "that  my  job  would  be  so 
short  when  McAbee  told  me.  yesterday  I  could  work  there 
'as  long  as  the  foundry  lasted.'" 

During  that  day  and  the  next  Aleck  tried  every  possi- 
ble chance  of  employment  in  the  village,  but  found  no- 
thing; and  by  the  time  evening  came  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  no  regular  employment  equal  to  his  old 
place  was  to  be  had  there  for  months  to  come. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  they  must  avail  themselves  of  Uncle  Andrew's 
kindness. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"THK    YorXciSTKlfs"   PLAN. 

"You  see."  said  Aleck,  "though  I've  got  about  sev- 
enty-five dollars  ahead,  yet  when  we  have  bought  what 
we  shall  need,  there  will  be  not  more  than  forty  dollars 
left.  Now  if  we  go  to  Cleveland  in  the  cars  and  take  our 
things  with  us.  it  11  cost,  us  twenty-live  dollars  or  more, 
and  leave  us  almost  nothing  to  get  started  with  there." 

"  S'posin',"  said  Jimkin.  the  Wise — "  s'posin'  we  don't 
gx>  in  the  cars.  Cle\  eland's  on  the  lake,  and  the  Jake's 
all  ice;  let's  skate  down  to  uncle's!" 

"Humph!"  grunted  Aleck. 

"Pshaw  !"  said  Kate. 

"Didn't  we  skate  eighteen  miles  yesterday,  and  couldn't 
we  have  gone  farther  }"  persisted  Jim,  unabashed. 

"It's  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  ('leveland.  Think 
you  could  do  that  in  one  day  !  Besides,  how  would  you 
know  the  way  '." 

"Didn't  say  I  could  do  it  in  one  day.  But  couldn't  we 
go  a -bore  and  stop  at  night!  That's  the  \\ay  the  Hall 
boys  did,  who  skated  up  to  Detroit  last,  winter." 

"  I  read  iii  the  newspaper  yesterday,"  said  Kate,  "that 
the  lake  was  fro/en  uncommonly  hard,  and  was  solid  ice 
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all  the  way  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the   headlands   of 
Ash  tabula." 

"If  we  could  be  sure  of  that,"  Aleck  admitted,  "  (here 
might  be  some'  use  in  trying;  but.  one  can't  be  sure.  I'.e 
sides,  how  could  we  take  along  our  baggage  j" 

"Pull  it  on  a  sled,"  said  Kate  — "  the  way  they  do  in 
the  arctic  regions.  Men  up  there  just  live  on  the  ice. 
sleep  at  night,  and  cook  their  food  and  travel  all  day,  anil 
they  don't  have  skates  either. — Gracious  !  Who  can 
that  be  !" 

No  wonder  Katy  was  astonished,  for  there  came  echo 
ing  through  the  house  a  noise  as  if  somebody  was  pound- 
ing the  wall  down  with  a  stone  maul.  Aleck  hastened  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  opening  the  door. 

He  was  greeted  by  the  grinning  face  of  a  round-headed 
chunky  lad  nearly  Aleck's  own  age,  named  Thucydides 
Montgomery;  but  as  this  was  too  long  a  name  for  the 
Western  people,  it  had  been  cut  down  very  early  in  life 
to  "Tug,"  which  everybody  saw  at  once  was  the  right 
word,  on  account  of  the  lad's  strength  and  toughness. 
The  mammas  of  the  village,  getting  their  information 
from  the  small  boys  of  the  public  school,  whom,  in  his 
great  fondness  for  joking,  he  would  sometimes  frighten 
and  tease,  thought  him  a  bad  boy. 

Aleck  knew  him  better,  and  knew  how  brave  and 
good-hearted  he  was.  Jim  had  good  cause  to  be  fond  of 
him,  for  in  behalf  of  The  Youngster,  during  his  first  week 
at  school,  Tug  had  soundly  thrashed  a  bullying  tyrant; 
while  Kate  gratefully  remembered  various  heavy  market- 
baskets  he  had  carried  for  her,  since  he  lived  close  by.  A 
closer  tie  between  our  little  family  and  their  visitor,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  like  them  he  was  an  orphan,  and 
like  them  had  relatives  in  Cleveland,  whom  he  had  often 
thought  he  should  like  to  be  with  better  than  staying  with 
his  aunt  here  in  Monore. 

When  Tug  had  joined  the  circle  gathered  before  the 
big  fire-place,  and  begun  to  talk  about  the  brass-works,  he 
was  promptly  hushed  by  Aleck. 

"Put  that  up  now,  and  attend  to  me.  This  urchin 
here,  who  has  become  very  cheeky  since  he  began  to  go 
to  scln >ol  — 

"  And  came  under  my  care,''  Tug  interrupted,  loftily. 

"Yes  — 110  doubt.  Well,  The  Youngster  finds  we  all 
want  to  go  to  Cleveland,  but  can't  afford  the  railway  fare, 
and  so  he  coolly  proposes  that  we  skate  there." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  do  it '.  I'll  go  with  you,"  said 
Tug,  quietly. 

Jim  shouted  with  triumph.  Kate  laughed  and  dapped 
her  hands  at  the  fun  of  beating  her  big  brother,  and  Aleck 
looked  as  though  he  thought  he  was  being  quizzed. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  want  to  go  down  as  badly  as  you 
do.  I  haven't  any  stamps,  and  the  walking,  I'm  told,  isn't 
good.  I  prefer  to  skate." 

"Katy  says  we  might  drag'  our  luggage  on  sleds,  as 
they  do  in  the  arctic  regions ;  hut  supposing  the  ice  should 
break  up,  or  we  should  come  to  a  big  crack  J" 

"I  have  read, "Kate  remarks  again,  "that  they  carry 
boats  on  their  sledges,  and  pack  their  goods  in  the  boats, 
BO  as  to  float  if  the  ice  gives  way." 

"Take  my  boat!"  screamed  Jim,  eagerly. 

"  That  would  call  for  a  big  sled." 

"Well,  didn't  you  two  fellows  build  a  pair  of  bobs  last 
winter  big  enough  to  carry  that  boat  ?" 

"Doubtful,"  answered  Aleck.  But  when  they  brought 
out  the  plan  of  the  boat,  and  (hen  measured  the  bobs, 
which  were  stored  in  the  wood-shed,  they  found  them 
plenty  wide,  and  Tug  was  sure  they  were  sufficiently 
strong. 

Kate  looked  at  (hem  rather  doubtfully,  and  said  she 
had  never  read  of  arctic  boats  mounted  on  heavy  bobs, 
but  that  they  always  seemed  to  have  long  light  runners 
under  them;  but  Jim  reminded  her  ciirl.ly  thai  "girls 


didn't  know  everything";  so  she  kept  still,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  talking  went  on. 

Young  people  who  are  under  no  necessity  to  ask  per- 
mission of  older  persons,  and,  besides,  are  pushed  by  cir- 
cumstances, decide  quickly  on  a  plan  which  looks  for- 
ward to  adventure.  Generally.  1  fear,  they  come  to  grief, 
and  learn  some  good  lessons  rather  expensively;  but  sorne- 
limes  their  energy  and  fearlessness  carry  them  safely 
through  what  the  caution  of  old  age  would  have  stopped 
short  of  trying  to  perform. 

They  sat  up  pretty  late  discussing  the  plan,  but  before 
Tug  went  to  what  he  said  he  "  s' posed  he  must  call  home," 
they  had  determined  to  try  it  if  the  weather  held  firm. 

This  was  on  Friday.  They  hoped  to  get  away  early 
in  the  coming  week.  Then  all  three  went  to  bed,  Jim 
jubilant  and  looking  forward  to  a  long  frolic;  Kate  half 
doubtful  whether  it  was  best,  but  hopeful;  Aleck  sure 
that  for  himself  lie  didn't  care,  but  hating  to  put  his  sis- 
ter and  brother  to  any  risk,  yet  seeing  no  better  way  of 
resisting  poverty  ;  Tug  resolute  and  bound  to  stand  by  his 
friends,  whatever  happened.  So  they  slept,  and  bright  and 
early  next  morning  the  quiet  preparations  began,  Tug  de- 
clining to  answer  any  questions  as  to  how  he  settled  the 
matter  of  his  going  with  his  aunt. 

[TO  BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  TIME. 

BY  A.  1>.  MAKBLE. 

ON  Sunday,  the  18th  day  of  November  of  the  present 
year,  the  clocks  in  nearly  all  the  railroad  stations  in. 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  set  forward  or  back- 
ward to  indicate  Standard  Time.  The  change  was  in  no 
ease  more  than  half  an  hour.  Nearly  all  the  town  clocks 
in  the  country  were  changed  on  the  same  day.  This  kind 
of  time  is  now  shown  by  all  clocks  and  watches,  anil  very- 
few  people  notice  any  difference,  except  that,  it  becomes 
dark  a  little  earlier  in  some  places,  and  a  little  later  in 
others. 

In  every  circle  there  are  J3CO  degrees,  and  as  the  sun  is 
twenty-four  hours  in  completing  the  circle  round  the  earth, 
he  must  move  fifteen  degrees  each  hour,  or  one  -  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  At.  the  latitude  of  New  York,  which 
is  not  quite  half-way  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole, 
one  of  these  degrees  is  about  sixty  miles;  so  that  the  sun 
moves  lift een  times  sixty,  or  nine  hundred,  miles  an  hour; 
and  in  one  minute  he  travels  one-sixtieth  part  of  this  dis- 
tance, or  fifteen  miles —about  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  the 
swiftest  railroad  train. 

If  the  sun  is  directly  overhead  where  you  are,  it  is  noon. 
One  minute  before  he  was  lift  een  miles  east  of  you.  It 
was  then  noon  at  that  place,  and  it  then  lacked  one  min- 
ute of  noon  at  the  place  where  you  are.  One  minute  aft- 
er noon  where  you  are  lie  will  be  fifteen  miles  west  of  you, 
and  it  will  be  noon  at  that  place.  li  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  time  varies  one  minute  Tor  every  fifteen  miles  all  along 
the  line  east  and  west  around  the  world.  At  any  point 
east  of  you  the  time  is  later,  and  at  every  point  west  of 
you  the  time  is  earlier — fifteen  miles,  one  minute;  thirty 
miles,  two  minutes;  forty  live  miles,  three  minutes,  and 
so  on. 

As  the  sun  travels  fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour,  when  it 
is  noon  where  you  are  it  will  be  one  o'clock  fifteen  de- 
grees east  of  you,  and  it  will  be  eleven  o'clock  fifteen  de- 
grees west,  of  you.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  time  varies 
one  hour  for  every  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  all  along 
the  line  around  the  world.  This  has  always  been  the 
ease;  and  some  one  may  want  lo  know  what  is  the  need 
of  making  any  change  in  the  time  to  day  more  ihan  there 
was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

People,  used  to  (ravel  but.  little.  They  went  on  the  land 
in  carriages,  and  on  the  sea  in  ships,  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour.  We  travel  on  land  by  railroad  forty  and  even  six- 
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ty  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the  sea  in  steam  -  ships  from 
t  \vrl  ve  to  sixteen  miles.  A  steamer  starting  at  noon  from 
Halifax  may  travel  eastward  at  the  rate  of  450  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours;  it  will  be  noon  when  she  meets  the 
sun,  but  it  will  be  only  half  past  eleven  at  Halifax;  for 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  a  minute  it  takes  the  sun  thirty 
minutes  after  meeting  the  steamer  to  reach  that  place. 
The  steamer  must  set  her  clock  forward  half  an  hour; 
she  has  gone  far  enough  to  meet  the  sun  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  came  round  to  Halifax.  On  the  return  trip  the 
steamer  runs  away  from  the  sun  half  an  hour  daily:  lie 
does  not  overtake  her  till  half  past  twelve ;  she  must  set  her 
clock  back  half  an  hour  every  day. 

The  same  change  in  time  happens  on  a  fast  train.  If 
the  train  start  from  New  York  at  noon,  and  move  west- 
ward at  the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  forty  miles  an  hour 
for  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  noon  at  New  York,  but 
only  eleven  o'clock  at  the  point  where  the  train  is— near 
Chicago— some  900  miles  west.  The  train  has  run  away 
from  the  sun  by  an  hour's  journey.  If  the  train  start 
from  San  Francisco,  and  move  eastward  twenty-four  hours 
at  the  same  rate,  it  will  be  one  o'clock  where  the  train  is 
when  it  is  noon  at  San  Francisco.  The  train  has  met  the 
sun  ;  and  in  the  twenty-four  hours  it  has  travelled  as  far 
us  the  sun  goes  in  an  hour. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  sun  travels  fifteen  miles  in 

minute  at  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and  that  each  of 

the  points  fifteen  miles  apart  on  an  east  and  west  line 
would  vary  in  time  from  the  point  next  to  it  by  one  min- 
ute. In  practice,  however,  the  time  of  a  large  city,  where 
nice  instruments  are  kept  for  determining  the  exact  noon, 
was  taken  by  the  neighboring  towns.  Boston  time,  for 
example,  was  used  in  towns  and  cities  forty  or  fifty  miles 
east  or  west  of  the  city:  Hartford  time  prevailed  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Springfield  time  in  Western  Massachusetts ;  New 
York  time  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State,  and  Butl'alo 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  western.  There  was  Washington 
time,  Philadelphia  time,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco  time. 

There  were  more  than  fifty  different  standards  of 
time  by  which  important  railroads  ran  their  trains.  This 
was  confusing  to  travellers,  and  it  made  great  difficulty 
in  the  arrangement  of  time-tables  for  the  running  of  the 
trains.  The  difference  in  time  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  for  instance,  was  twelve  minutes,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  go  from  one  city  to  the  other  is  six  hours.  It 
would  appear  to  take  five  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes 
only  in  going  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  six  hours 
and  twelve  minutes  to  return — an  apparent  difference  of 
twenty-four  minutes,  when  there  was  really  none.  But, 
worst  of  all,  these  varying  standards  of  time  were  danger- 
ous, for  when  so  many  trains  are  running,  an  error  of 


one  minute  might  cause  the  loss  of  many 
lives. 

The  new  standard  has  been  adopted  to 
remedy  these  evils.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  strips  or  time  belts  fifteen  de- 
grees wide,  extending  north  and  south, 
and  every  city  or  town  adopts  the  true 
time  of  the  central  meridian  of  this  belt 
for  its  standard  time,  instead  of  taking 
the  time  of  the  nearest  large  city,  as  be- 
fore. 

The  map  showing  these  hour  divisions 
will  now  lie  easily  understood.  Five  me- 
ridians of  longitude  fifteen  degrees  apart 
arc'  selected  to  give  time:  the  60th,  near 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  75th.  near 
Philadelphia,  the  90th,  near  St.  Louis,  the 
105th.  near  Denver,  Colorado,  and  the 
120th,  near  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Of 
course  the  time  at  the  GOth  is  four  hours 
earlier  than  London  time.  The  time  of 
each  of  these  meridians  is  adopted  in  the  territory  seven 
and  a  half  degrees  each  side  of  the  meridian.  These  di- 
visions, fifteen  degrees  wide,  are  called  the.  Intercolonial, 
which  extends  westward  to  Eastport,  Maine ;  the  Eastern, 
from  that  point  to  near  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  Central, 
from  that  point  to  Topeka,  Kansas;  the  Mountain,  from 
that  point  to  Salt  Lake;  and  the  Pacific,  from  there  to  the 
ocean.  These  time  belts  extend  from  the  meridian  of  67*J  to 
82}° ;  from  this  to  97*°  ;  from  this  to  112*°  ;  and  from  this 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  12  M.  in  the  first,  or  Intercolo- 
nial division,  it  will  be  11  A.M.  in  the  Eastern,  10  A.M. 
in  the  Central.  9  A.M.  in  the  Mountain,  and  8  A.M.  in 
the  Pacific.  At  five  minutes  past  12  in  the  first  it  will  be 
five  minutes  past  11.  10,  9,  and  8  respectively  in  the  other 
divisions.  The  minutes  and  seconds  agree  in  all.  The 
time  varies  by  one  hour  as  you  pass  from  one  division  to 
the  next. 

Near  the  centre  of  each  time  belt  the  standard  time  is 
about,  the  same  as  the  true  time.  Toward  the  edges  of 
these  belts  il  varies  more  and  more,  until  the  difference  be- 
comes half  an  hour. 

When  it  is  a  quarter  past  three  at  Eastport,  it  is  a  quar- 
ter past  four  at  St.  Stephen.  New  Brunswick,  just  over  the 
river.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  standard 
time  of  Detroit  and  Windsor,  Ontario,  across  the  river. 
The  boundaries  of  these  belts  will  not  always  follow  the 
meridian  exactly;  they  will  lie  arranged  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  those  living  on  the  borders  of  the  belt.  North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  is  mostly  in  the  Eastern  division, 
and  so  the  small  part  of  the  State  situated  in  the  Central 
division  will  probably  adopt  Eastern  time;  and  Tennessee 
will  adopt  Central  time,  though  a  small  corner  of  the  State 
is  in  the  Eastern  division. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   THE  NORTH.* 

BY  MARliARET  E.  SANliSTER. 

FAR  up  iii  the  Northern  country. 
When  the  hitter  storm-winds  blow. 
Till  heaped  on  Held  anil  highway 
Are  the  fm/.en  drifts  of  snow. 

In  the  dawn  of  merry  Christmas 

Thatched  roof  and  castle  eaves, 
Wall  and  turret  and  irateway. 

Laugh  under  nodding  sheaves. 

For  he  would  he  hard  and  thankless, 

The  churl  whose  heart  and  hand 
Should  he  closed  to  the  birds  that  linger 

Like  orphans  in  the  land. 

*  At  Christmas  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  people  have  a  custom  of 
placing  bunches  of  grain  on  their  roofs  and  fences  to  feed  the  birds. 
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To  loft}'  homes  anil  lowly 
They  flock,  a  cheery  train, 

To  scatter  their  songs  of  summer 
O'er  their  feast  of  winter  grain. 

Within,  the  innocent  children 
Carol  of  Christmas-day; 

And  without,  the  little  pensioners 
Arc  busy  and  lilithe  as  they. 


Bells,  that  with  silvery  cadence 
Are  ringing  the  Christmas  in. 

Lifting  our  thoughts  to  the  Saviour 
Who  breaks  the  fetters  of  sin, 

We  list  your  sweet   confusion. 
And  Clear  to  our  hearts  yc  say, 

"  Spare  something  out  of  your  trca 
To  feed  God's  birds  to-day." 

For  he  is  a  churl,  and  thankless. 
Who  fast  locks  heart   and  hand 

At  Christmas  tide  to  the  needy 
And  the  stranger  in  the  land. 


"THEY    FLOCK.   A    CHEEKY    TRAIN." 


"THE     TREE    TO    JILLY'S." 
si  Christmas  ,3tori>. 

BY    KATE    UP  SON    CLAKK. 
I. 

JUST  on  tin-  nliro  of  New  Hampshire,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  White  Mountains,  and  a  part  of  its  frowning, 
craggy  mass  jutting  into  Maine,  stands  Bear  Mountain. 
One  might  think  that  nobody  would  have  cared  to  live  in 
such  a  wild  and  remote  region,  but  there  were  many  valua- 
ble farms  scattered  along  the  mountain-side,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  upon  them  thought,  as  perhaps  everybody 
ought  to  think  of  the  place  where  his  lot  is  cast,  that 
there  was  no  spot  in  the  world  quite  so  good  as  Bear 
Mountain,  and  the  "  Medders"  at  its  base. 

Christmas,  of  course,  came  around  once  a  year  at  Bear 
Mountain,  just  as  it  does  everywhere  else,  but  Santa 
Glaus  had  never  learned  his  way  up  its  steep  stony  roads. 
Thanksgiving-day  was  the  great  festival  in  those  parts, 
and  the  people  hardly  noticed  when  Christmas  came. 

Therefore,  upon  a  certain 
December  morning  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
Farmer  Daniels,  who  was 
one  of  the  thriftiest  and 
best  of  the  Bear  Mountain 
farmers,  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  what  his  wife  said 
to  him,  just  as  he  was  about 
starting  for  "the  store," 
"down  to  the  Medders." 

"It's  comin'  Christmas 
next  week,  "Lijali,"  said 
Mrs.  Daniels.  ' '  S'pose  you 
jes'  get  a  string  o'  beads  or 
a  kitty -corner  shawl  for 
Jilly— a  sort  o'  Christmas 
present  like,  you  know." 

"  Jilly''  was  Farmer 
Daniels's  only  child  —  a 
bright-eyed,  winsome  little 
lassie  of  fourteen,  and  far 
dearer  to  the  rugged-faced 
old  man  than  his  own  right 
hand.  Yet  dear  as  she  \\  as, 
Jilly  had  never  yet  had  a 
Christmas  present.  The 
very  idea  was  so  strange 
to  Farmer  Daniels  that  he 
thundered,  "What?" at  his 
wife  almost  before  she  had 
finished  her  sentence. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dan- 
iels, by  way  of  explanatii  >ii, 
"  I  was  read  in'  in  that  pic- 
ture paper  about  what  a, 
fuss  folks  was  makiii'  over 
Christmas,  and  how  the 
youngsters  enjoyed  it,  and 
bethinks  me,  'How  tickled 
Jilly  'd  be  with  a  real 
Christmas  present!'  You 
know  the  crops  have  turn- 
ed out  first-rate,  and  I  guess 
Jilly's  as  good  any  day  as 
them  city  children,  and 
oughter  have  as  good 
things." 

Shrewd  Mrs.  Daniels  J 
She  knew  that  this  last 
consideration  would  weigh 
heavily  with  her  husband. 
His  "  Jilly-flower,"  whose 
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real  name  of  Louisa  hail  been  lost  long-  ago  in  tin-  pet 
name  that  he  had  given  her,  she  no!  as  good  as  any  living1 
girl  :  not  to  have  as  pretty  things,  ami  as  many  of  them  : 

"  Wa'al,"  said  Fanner  Daniels,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "it's  jes  's  you  say.  mar"  (all  fathers  and  mo- 
thers upon  Hear  Mountain  were  "par"  and  "mar "i.  "I 
hurt-  been  prospered,  an'  if  I  see  a  nii-e  string  <>'  heads  an'  a 
kitty-corner  si  i  awl,  I'll  get  'em  for  her  (  'liristlnas  ]>reseiil ." 

At  just  that  moment  in  came  .(illy  herself,  her  In-own 
eyes  sparkling;,  and  her  cheeks  rosy  with  exercise. 

"Where  you  been,  Jilly  .'"  said  Farmer  Daniels. 

''I've  been  down  to  the  Bagbys'.  par,"  returned  .Tilly. 
"  I  walked  down,  but  I  had  a  ride  home.  I  wanted  to  hur- 
ry and  send  some  thing's  by  you— some  chithes.  They're 
worse  oft'  'n  ever.  Jim's  gone  away  again;  and  here's  a 
loi  o'  my  old  things.  It's  all  right,  mar— they're  too 
small  for  me.  And  here's  a  pie:  I  made  it  myself,  so  I 
can  give  it  away,  can't  I.  mar  .'  You'll  go  around  that 
way.  and  take  'em,  won't  you,  par?" 

"  I  don'  know,"  grumbled  Farmer  Daniels,  rather  testi- 
ly; "I  doii'  know's  I'm  bound  to  support  .Tim  Bagby's  fam- 
ily  a  shif  less,  drinkin'  fellow  like  him.  He's  drunk  up 
his  farm,  and  now  he's  off  to  sea,  or  somewhere,  leaviii' 
his  folks  for  months  at  a  time  so.  It's  a  shame." 

"  Well,  they  ain't  to  blame,"  pleaded  •Tilly;  "and  'tain't 
much  out  o'  your  way,  par.  Mrs.  Bagby's  sick,  and  the 
baby's  ailing.  Ob,  par,  I  do  wish  they  could  come  up 
and  live  in  the  corn-house !" 

The  "corn-house"  had  once  been  really  used  for  hold- 
ing corn,  but  Farmer  Daniels  had  made  it  into  a  little 
dwelling-house  for  one  of  his  hired  men  a  few  years  be- 
fore. Will  Daniels,  however — Farmer  Daniels's  nephew 
—  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  had  come  to 
live  in  his  uncle's  family  now,  and  to  help  upon  the  farm, 
so  that  the  tenant  of  the  "corn-house"  had  been  allowed 
to  go.  It  had  therefore  lain  empty  for  several  months. 

"I  couldn't  ever  c'leet  a  cent  o'  rent.  Besides,"  he 
continued,  "  they  can  keep  a  dog — that  mis'able  little  yal- 
ler  Jip — that  ain't  worth  keepin',  goodness  knows.  I  guess 
they  ain't  sufferin'.  But  I'll  carry  your  traps  along,  and 
I  must  hurry,  if  I  want  to  get  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

This  was  very  true,  for  the.  Bagbys  lived  on  a  little- 
used  by-way,  which  would  take  the  good  man  consider- 
ably out  of  tin-  common  and  shorter  road  to  "the  Med- 
ders." 

it. 

When  Farmer  Daniels  returned  from  his  jaunt  lie  had 
a  wonderful  story  to  tell. 

"You  never  see  anything  like  the  way  McAfferty's  tix- 
ed  up  his  store."  he  said.  "  He's  made  a  new  counter.  It 
runs  clear  through  the  middle  of  the  store,  and  is  all  cov- 
ered with  gimcracks.  I  never  see  the  beat.  There's  dolls, 
'n'  carts,  'n'  music  boxes,  'n'  lots  o'  things  I  never  see  nor 
heard  on.  '  ( Joodness.  man, 'says  I,  '  what's  to  pay  ?'  'Why, 
Christmas.'  says  he.  'When  I  went  down  to  the  city  to 
stock  up,'  says  he,  'everything  was  Christmas,  'n'  the\  all 
says  to  me,  "Why,  man,  ain't  you  goiif  to  carry  no  Christ- 
mas stock  back  .'"  An'  they  at  me,  '11'  at  me,- so't  last  I 
bought  more'n  I'll  ever  sell.  I'm  afeared.'  He  set  out 't  I'd 
got  to  buy  a  lot.  but,"  winking  very  hard  at  Mrs.  Daniels, 
"o"  course  I  wa'n't  any  such  fool  's  that.  An' by-the-way. 
.Tilly,  McAfferty  give  me  something  for  you.  There  it  is 
in  my  overcoat  pocket.  It's  mighty  pretty.  I  tell  you." 

Jilly  pulled  a  roll  of  paper  from  the  pocket  her  father 
had  spoken  of,  and  spread  it  out  upon  his  knees. 

"  Oh  my  !"  she  said,  gazing  at  the  great  advertising  card 
with  eyes  full  of  admiration.  "  Ain't  it.  pretty!  Just  see, 
mar!  A  great  big  tree!  And  'stead  o'  plums,  it's  got 
dolls  and  drums  and  trumpets:  and  then-  are  little  can- 
dles on  it.  and  wreaths  o'  pop-corn  :  and  there  are  little 
children  dancing  round  it.  Why.  mar.  this  must  be  what 
you  were  rending  about  ill  the  picture  paper.  It  must  be 
a  Christmas  tree." 


"Yes,  that's  it."  said  "  Par"  Daniels. 

"You  never  saw  one  really,  did  you,  par;"  asked  Jilly, 
.-i  ft cr  a  moment's  silence. 

"(  'an't  say's  I  ever  did,  Jilly-flower." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sec  one.  par  '." 

"Wa'al.  yes.  1  might  like  it  middlin'  well.  I  sh'd  say." 

There  \\  as  another  little  pause. 

"  I  s'pose  it's  just  a  hemlock  or  a  spruce  tree  out  o'  the 
woods,  ain't  it.  par  ?  And  the  pretty  things  just  tied  on  .'" 

"I  s'pose  it  is."  admitted  her  father. 

••  You  -you  couldn't  get  one  for  me,  come  Christmas, 
could  you,  pur.  and  let  me  tie  on  the  tilings  I've  been 
knit  I  in'  for  Will,  'n'  mar.  '11'  other  folks  '." 

"Oho!  that  was  what  you  was  a-drivin'  at.  was  it  :" 
chuckled  her  father.  "You're  pretty  cute,  Jilly-flower. 
I  knew  you  was  up  to  something.  Wa'al.  yes,  I  s'pose  I 
could  cut  down  a  nice  hemlock,  '11'  haul  it  up  to  the  house 
here,  but.  land!  what's  the  use?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  just  splendid  to  have  a  party,  and 
everybody  bring  some  presents  for  their  friends,  and  hang 
'em  on  the  tree.  I'd  tie  'em  on,  'n'  I'd  fix  up  the  tree  love- 
ly. And  everyhody'd  have  such  a  good  time!  Just  think 
how  little  Katie  Bagby's  eyes  would  shine,  par!" 

"  But  a  party  'd  make  your  mar  an  awful  sight  o'  trou- 
ble," complained  Farmer  Daniels. 

"  Oh  no,  'twoiildn't.  I'd  make  the  ginger-cake  and  the 
riz  cake  myself,  and  do  lots  o'  work.  You  know  I'm  a 
pretty  big  girl,  par." 

The  upshot  of  this  conversation  was  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning  the  young  people  upon  Bear 
Mountain  were  electrified  by  a  sudden  but  most  gratify- 
ing announcement — Jilly  Daniels  was  going  to  have  a. 
Christmas  party  and  a  Christmas  tree,  and  they  were  all 
invited.  And  would  everybody  please  bring  the  Christ- 
mas presents  they  meant  to  give  to  their  friends,  and  hang 
them  on  the  tree?  As  if  anybody  on  Bear  Mountain 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  Christmas  presents!  The 
whole  idea  seemed  at  first  very  ridiculous  ;  but  Jilly 
was  a  recognized  authority  among  her  mates,  and  even 
among  older  circles,  and  this  fact,  together  with  Mr. 
McAtt'erty's  efforts  to  dispose  of  his  experimental  "Christ- 
mas stock, "made  people  take  to  the  new  departure  more 
readily  than  might  have  been  supposed. 

But  the  greatest  sensation  caused  by  the  announcement 
of  Jilly's  project  was  in  the  humble  home  of  the  Bagbys. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  big  green  tree,  with  presents  tied 
on,"  Jilly  had  explained  to  the  entire  family  there,  who 
listened  with  open  mouths  to  her  story. 

"  Presents  for  us  ?"  asked  Tom  Bagby.  the  eldest  boy,  a 
little  older  than  Jilly,  but  not  nearly  so  large  and  strong. 

"Some  for  you,  maybe,"  said  Jilly,  encouragingly, 
"and  your  mar  will  fix  your  clothes  up — won't  you,  Mrs. 
Bag-by?  for  I  want  'em  to  look  nice;  they're  so  sweet  'n' 
pretty  when  they're  fixed  up." 

Mrs.  Bagby  signified  her  willingness  to  do  the  best  she 
could  in  the  matter.  She  was  a  depressed  and  spiritless- 
looking  woman,  just  now  nursing  her  baby,  and  holding 
its  little  blue  toes  out  toward  the  fire,  in  order  to  warm 
them  from  its  sickly  blaze. 

"Are  you  going  to  have  anything  to  eat  ?"  she  asked. 

The  children  awaited  Jilly's  reply  to  this  question  with 
great  anxiety.  They  were  victims  to  a  constant  and 
never-satisfied  hunger,  and  clothes  were  an  entirely  sec- 
ondary consideration  with  them.  When  Jilly  said  that 
she  couldn't  begin  to  tell  what  quantities  of  biscuit  and 
pies  and  cakes  were  expected  to  figure  at  the  "  party,"  one 
could  see  that  the  little  Bagbys  were  driven  nearly  wild. 

As  Jilly  was  getting  into  the  sleigh  to  ride  away,  little 
Charlie  Bagby  came  running-  to  the  door. 

••  May — may  we  bring  .Tip  .'"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"Oh.  I  meant  to  have  said  Jip!"  cried  Jilly.  "We 
want  him  to  play  some  of  his  funny  tricks  to  show  the 
party.  Yes,  be  sure  and  bring  Jip." 
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Charlie  went  in,  beaming;  but  Farmer  Daniels  was  not 
so  well  pleased. 

"That  humbly  yaller  dog!      1  wouldn't  let  him  in  if  I 

was  you !" 

III. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  half  the  young  people  on  Bear 
Mountain  slept  any  to  speak  of  on  the  night  before  the 
expected  party,  and  when  the  great  day  dawned  dimly 
through  clouds  of  falling  snow-flakes,  which  came  down 
in  just  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  farmers  predict  "a 
long  storm.'  probably  the  largest  bucket  that  was  ever 
made  would  not  begin  to  hold  the  tears  that  were  shtd  in 
the  various  homes  of  those  invited  to  Jilly's  Tree.  But 
the  older  ones  came  bravely  up  to  the  help  of  the  disap- 
pointed children,  and  news  was  brought  to  Farmer  Dan- 
iels quite  early  in  the  day  that  great  teams  would  be 
"hitched  up,"  and  unless  the  storm  became  very  much 
worse,  so  as  to  make  the  roads  impassable,  which  did  not 
then  seem  likely,  nearly  all  who  were  invited  would  come. 

These  tidings  raised  Jilly's  drooping  spirits,  and  tin- 
preparations  for  the  party  went  merrily  forward. 

But  it  happened  that  in  the  calculations  of  the  Bear 
Mountain  farmers,  as  was  very  apt  to  be  the  case,  the  lit- 
tle Bagbys  were  not  taken  into  the  account  at  all.  Even 
Jilly,  in  the  many  cares  which  the  occasion  had  brought 
to  her  young  mind,  forgot  them  altogether,  until  the  day 
was  nearly  spent. 

As  the  hours  went  by  and  four  o'clock  came,  they  insist- 
ed upon  being  dressed,  and  then  they  sat  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  despair.  They  longed  unutterably  to  go. 
What  was  the  storm  compared  to  that  wonderful  tree  ? 
Finally  one  impulse  moved  Tom  and  Katie  and  Charlie. 
They  must  go. 

"I  guess,  mar,"  suggested  Tom,  timidly--"!  guess  we 
could  get  up  to  Jilly's.  If  we.  did  get  a  little  wet,  .Tilly  'd 
dry  us,  and  give  us  something  awful  good  to  ml . 

"I  know  I  could  go  without  getting  much  wet."  chimed 
in  Katie. 

;'  And  me  too,"  said  seven-year-old  Charlie.  "I  want  to 
see  Jilly's  tree,  'n'  have  some  o'  Jilly's  supper." 

"You!"  exclaimed  their  poor  mother;  "you  couldn't 
ever  get  there,  in  the  world,  Charlie.  None  of  you  could. 
It's  awful  hard  walking  in  snow  like  that." 

"  Oh  no.  'tisn't,"  disputed  Tom.  "  And  I'd  help  Charlie 
along,  'n'  .lip  "d  show  us  the  way  if  it  grew  dark.  Besides, 
if  we  found  it  wasn't  easy  getting  along,  we'd  come  home." 

They  all  united,  upon  this,  to  break  down  their  mother's 
feeble  opposition,  and  the  result  was  that  some  minutes 
before  the  time  which  Jilly  had  set  for  them  to  start,  three 
small  figures  "  might  have  been  seen,"  as  the  novel-writers 
say,  issuing  forth  from  the  tumble-down  home  of  the  Bag- 
bys, holding  fast  to  each  other's  hands,  preceded  by  .lip. 
barking  furiously,  and  all  of  them  determined  to  see  "  the 
tree  to  Jilly's"  or  to  "perish  in  the  attempt." 

The  shadows  of  the  early  night  were  already  gathering 
when  they  left  their  home,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reach- 
ed "the  woods,"  and  through  which  most  of  their  way 
would  lie,  it  was  very  dusky  indeed. 

"Ain't  you  "fraid,  Katie  1"  asked  Charlie,  clinging  hard 
to  his  little  sister's  hand. 

"Not  much,''  answered  Katie,  bravely,  but  nestling  a 
little  closer  to  Tom. 

"  ( )li,  'tain't  very  far  now,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  trying 
to  think  what  he  could  say  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the 
younger  ones.  "  Hi !  there  goes  Jip  into  the  bushes ! 
What's  he  found  '1  See  how  he  jumps  over  the  snow, 
Charlie — and  he  isn't  near  so  big  as  you." 

"No,  he  ain't,"  assented  Charlie,  wondering  vaguely  if 
the  snow  stuck  in  such  lumps  to  Jip's  feet  as  it  did  to  his. 
Oh,  how  heavy  his  shoes  were!  What  a  long,  long  three 
miles  it  was  up  to  Jilly's  house! 

"  You  know  the  tree  '11  be  all  lighted  up  with  candles," 
pursued  Tom,  detecting  the  quaver  in  Charlie's  tired  little 


voice.      "  It  '11  be  awful  pretty — and  there  '11  be  presents 
for  you  and  Katie  and  me." 

"Yes,"  said  little  Charlie,  dragging  his  feet  more  and 
more  feebly,  and  wiping,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the 
blinding  snow  from  his  tiny  face. 

"Yes,  it  "11  be  splendid,"  went  on  Tom.  "Warm, 
won't  it,  Katie  ''. — very,  very  warm  and  nice,  and  likely's 
not  they'll  sing." 

Charlie  was  exceedingly  fond  of  singing. 

"Seems  's  if  I  could  hear  'em  now."  he  said,  a  little  spir- 
it creeping  into  his  weary  voice.  The  eyelids  began  to 
droop  over  his  patient  eyes.  "  I  can  hear  "em,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  then  he  fell  into  a  little  heap  on  the  snow. 

"No.  you  can't  hear  'em  either."  shouted  Tom,  shaking 
his  little  brother,  and  trying  to  lift  him  up.  "You're 
dreaming — that's  all." 

"I  can  hear  'em,"  murmured  the  drowsy  child,  resisting 
all  Tom's  efforts  to  rouse  him. 

"No,  no;  it's  all  a  dream."  cried  Tom.  in  despair. 
"  Here,  Katie — he's  so  cold  and  tired! — just  you  pull  that 
hand,  and,  Jip,  you  catch  hold  here." 

So  the  little  things  tugged  and  tugged  until  the  child 
was  put  upon  his  feet  again,  and  was  mechanically  push- 
ing his  way  as  before  through  the  deepening  snow. 

But  Tom  himself  was  about  used  up  by  this  time.  His 
efforts  in  rousing  and  helping  to  propel  Charlie,  and  the 
hard  work  he  had  to  keep  his  own  frail  little,  body  go- 
ing, had  been  too  much  for  him.  And  at  last  Katie  broke 
down  and  began  to  sob. 

"  I  can't  go  any  further,  Tom,"  she  said;  "I  can't!  My 
feet  ache  so  hard,  and  I  can't  push  Charlie  any  more.  Oh 
dear,  I  sha'ii't  see  the  tree!  And,  oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  stopping  a  moment  to  think,  "may- 
be"— anew  idea  occurring  to  him — "  if  we  should  sit  down 
here  and  rest  a  few  minutes,  we  should  feel  all  right." 

The  "stopping  to  rest"  was  a  very  unwise  measure. 
Scarcely  had  they  settled  themselves  upon  a  snow-bank, 
up  against  a  sheltering  evergreen,  when  Charlie  fell 
hopelessly  fast  asleep  upon  Katie's  shoulder,  and  Katie 
herself  began  to  nod.  Tom  tried  at  first  to  keep  them 
awake,  but  soon  he  too  felt  a  drowsiness  creeping  over 
him  that  he  could  not  shake  off',  and  before  he  knew  what 
was  happening  he  was  unconscious,  and  was  beginning  to 
fancy  that  he  also  was  at  Jilly's,  gazing  upon  the  beauti- 
ful tree,  eating  his  till  of  Mrs.  Daniels's  goodies,  and  hear- 
ing the  songs  which  had  seemed  so  sweet  to  little  Charlie's 
sleepy  ears.  In  a  short  time  there  was  no  movement 
among  the  group  of  children,  and  the  falling  snow  had 
whitened  their  garments  until  nobody  would  suspect  that 
they  were  anything  more  than  a  mound  of  earth  covered 
with  snow.  Poor  little  Bagbys!  If  help  did  not  come  to 
them  very  soon,  they  would  not  only  miss  the  "tree  to 
.Tilly's."  but  the  life  in  their  bosoms  would  be  quite  frozen 
out  by  the  cruel,  cruel  storm.  But  whence  was  help  to 
come  i 

IV. 

Up  at  Jilly's  things  were  going  on  in  a  merry  fashion. 
Wagon  after  wagon  had  deposited  its  load  of  visitors,  wraps 
had  been  taken  off  and  laid  away,  and  Christmas  greetings 
had  been  exchanged  on  all  sides.      The  supper  had  been  a 
i  little  delayed,  as  such  affairs  are  apt  to  be,  and  the  com- 
I  pany  were  just  sitting  down  at  the  long  table  in  the  great 
i  kitchen,  when  a  "humbly  little  yaller  dog."  panting  and 
shaking,  but  with  unsubdued  courage,  came  dashing  up  to 
I  the  door.      There  he  paused,  only  because  he  couldn't  get 
in,  and  barked,  scratched,  and  whined  as  hard  as  lie  could. 
"What's  that?"  said  Jilly.  who  heard  the  noise  before 
any  one  else.      She  had  said  to  her  mother  only  a  little 
while  before  that  it  was  too,  too  bad  that  the  little  Bag- 
bys couldn't  come.      If  she  had  thought  of  it  in  time,  she 
would  have  had  Will  go  down  and  get  them,  hard  as  it 
stormed.      But  Jilly  never  thought,  and  neither  did  any 
one  else,  that  those  frail  children  would  think  of  ventur- 
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ing  forth  on  a  tliree-mile  walk  in  sucli  weatlicr,  much  less 
that  their  mother  would  allow  them  to  really  set  out.  Then 
in  a  moment  she  recognized  Jip's  bark. 

"It's  the  Bagbys'  dog,"  she  cried,  opening  the  door. 
The  strain  of  terror  in  her  voice  made  it  shrill  and  loud. 
The  merry  talk  and  laughter  of  the  party  around  the  long 
table  ceased. 

The  instant  that  Jilly  appeared  at  the  door  Jip  started 
on  a  run  down  the  road.  Then  he  came  back,  barking 
again,  and  again  he  started  off .  Then  he  came  back,  look- 
ing with  beseechingly  human  eyes  into  Jilly's  pretty  face. 

That  bright  little  girl  dimly  guessed  the  trouble. 

"Hurry,  par,"  she  cried.  "They're  in  trouble  —  the 
Bagbys — I  know,  and  Jip's  come  for  help.  Oh,  hurry ! 
Maybe  they're  dying.  Nobody 'cl  know  if  they  did  die," 
she  went  on,  eagerly.  "It's  awful  to  have  them  live  away 
down  there  so." 

"I  don'  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Farmer  Daniels,  hur- 
rying on  his  great-coat  in  response  to  Jilly's  command, 
and  a  good  deal  more  stirred  by  her  words  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  own.  "I  don't  s'pose  the  little  varmint 
knows  what  he's  about,  but  I  guess  I'll  go  down  the  road 
a  piece  'n'  see.  Is  the  lantern  lighted,  mar  ?  All  right." 

"My  horses  are  hitched  up  in  the  barn,"  put  in  Mr. 
Gad  Daniels,  at  this  point.  "  T won't  hurt  'em  to  go  a  lit- 
tle further' 11  they've  been,  I  guess." 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  Farmer  Daniels,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  the  young  men,  each  carrying  a  lan- 
tern, though  for  what  purpose  they  did  not  exactly  know, 
were  riding  down  the  road  after  Jip.  "  Likely's  not,"  as 
the  old  farmer  said,  a  trifle  shamefacedly,  "on  a  fool's  ar- 
rant" (which  was  "  Bear  Mountain"  for  "errand"). 

Jip  seemed  wild  with  joy,  when  his  bright  little  dog 


mind  compassed  the  plan  which  was  on  foot,  and  he  went 
barking  on  ahead,  looking  continually  behind  him  to  be 
sure  that  the  team  was  following. 

The  snow  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  horses 
were  able  to  make  their  way  quite  rapidly  through  the 
woods,  and  on  to  the  spot  where  the  little  Bagbys  had 
fallen  asleep.  Here  Jip  paused  and  began  scratching  ex- 
citedly in  the  snow.  The  men  alighted  and  peered  around 
with  their  lanterns. 

"I  declare  to  gracious!"  called  out  Farmer  Daniels, 
after  a  moment.  "If  they  ain't  here  —  them  poor  little 
things,  a-sleepin'  away  as  peaceful  as  if  they  was  to  hum 
in  their  beds !"  And  a  tear  fell  from  his  eye  into  the  pale 
face  of  little  Charlie,  whom,  still  warm  but  breathing 
hard,  he  was  lifting  into  the  sleigh.  Tom  was  awakened 
very  soon  by  rubbing  and  shaking  him,  and  giving  him 
a  few  drops  from  a  flask  of  brandy  which  one  of  the  par- 
ty had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  bring  in  his  pocket; 
but  the  two  younger  children  were  helplessly  drowsy, 
and  the  men  could  only  shake  the  snow  off  them,  and  urge 
the  horses  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Jump  in,  little  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  Jip,  as 
they  were  about  starting.  "You  deserve  a  ride  if  any- 
body does!  Who'd  'a  thought  a  little  yaller  critter  like 
you'd  'a  been  smart  as  this!" 

They  each  gave  Jip  an  appreciative  pat,  which  made 
him  prick  up  his  sharp  little  ears,  and  look  as  proud  and 
happy  as  a  dog  could ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  a  royal 
feast  was  set  for  him  in  Farmer  Daniels's  woodshed  after 
they  had  reached  the  house,  and  the  story  of  his  exploits 
had  been  told. 

Well,  there  was  a  doctor  among  the  guests,  and  by  the 
time  the  supper  was  quite  over,  the  rescued  children  were 
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all  clothed  in  dry  garments.  Everybody  was  petting  them. 
Warm  teas  and  gruels  were  made  for  them,  the  girls  tak- 
ing turns  in  stirring  and  administering  them.  The  little 
Bagbys  had  never  imagined  so  much  happiness. 


the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  little  Bagbys.  The 
tall  tree,  which  had  had  to  be  "lopped"  a  little,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Farmer  Daniels's  house  was  pretty  high 
"between  joints,"  the  wonderful  and  unheard-of  toys  and 


-•IF    THEY    AIN'T    IIEKE—  THEM    POOR    LITTLE    THINCS: 


But  when  the  sitting-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
fifty  or  more  guests  allowed  to  gaze  upon  the  triumph  of 
Jilly's  art — THE  TREE — you  should  have  seen,  amid  all 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  Bear  Mountainitcs, 


other  presents  which  depended  from  its  branches,  the  can- 
dles, the  wreaths  of  pop-corn — these  seemed  to  them  like 
a  vision  of  the  Celestial  City. 

"Oh,  it's  prettier' n  I  dreamed  it  was,"  whispered  Char- 
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lie.  while  his  dazed  little  sister  said  to  .Tilly.  "Did  you 
get  it  in  heaven.  Jilly  .'" 

"<>h  no,''  replied  practical  .lilly  Daniels;  "par  cut  it 
up  in  the  sheep  pasture,  and  I  strung-  the  pop-corn  on  it 
myself,  and  tied  the  things  on  to  the  limbs." 

The  minister  was  there,  and  before  the  presents  were 
taken  from  the  tree  he  offered  a  short  prayer,  and  gave 
them  a  little  talk  about  the  Christmas  story — about  the 
Child  whose  birth  had  given  rise  to  the  festival  which 
they  were  celebrating,  and  who  had  made  to  the  world 
the  great  gift  of  which  all  the  love-gifts  that  we  bestow 
are  but  a  sign  and  symbol. 

And  then  what  jollity  and  fun  held  sway!  How  they 
laughed  when  a  tiny  toy  whistle  was  taken  off  the  tree  for 
Farmer  Daniels,  who  had  never  been  able  to  whistle  with 
his  lips!  And  how  they  huighed  again  when  a  corn-cob 
fiddle  was  handed  to  Will  Daniels,  who  was  of  a  musical 
turn!  And  how  pleased  .Tilly  was  when  the  '"string  o' 
beads"  and  the  "kitty-corner  shawl"  were  taken  off  for 
her!  And  the  five-cent  toys  which  .Tilly  had  selected  from 
Mr.  McAfferty's  "Christinas  stock"  for  the  little  Bagbys 
— what  a  delirium  of  bliss  they  carried  with  them ! 

It  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered,  that  Christ- 
mas-eve. And  when  the  guests  began  to  peer  out  of  the 
windows,  and  to  talk  about  going  home,  they  found  that 
the  stars  were  shining,  and  that  "the  long  storm"  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  short  one,  after  all. 

"I'll  take  'em  home,"  said  Mr.  Gad  Daniels,  pointing  to 
the  little  Bagbys,  as  the  party  was  breaking  up. 

"No.  you  won't."  said  Farmer  Daniels,  who  had  seen 
.Tilly's  eyes  fasten  pleadingly  upon  him  the  moment  that 
her  uncle  spoke.  "  Mebbe  you  might  drive  down  "n'  tell 
Mis'  Bagby  they're  all  right.  The  goin'  's  heavy,  I  know, 
but  'tain't  so  awful  fur  outer  your  way.  They  ain't  fit  to 
bear  no  more  cold  to-night.  Poor  little  things!  I  sha'n't 
never  forget  how  they  lay  there  in  the  snow,  cuddled  up 
like  a  passel  o'  kittens,  'n'  nothin'  but  that  little  yaller  dog- 
between  them  'n'  sart in  death!  Beats  all!"'  But  Farmer 
Daniels  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  sentimental  thoughts, 
for  the  good-byes  were  coming  thick  and  fast,  and  he  had 
work  to  do  in  seeing  his  guests  safely  off. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  Farmer  Daniels 
took  down  his  ox  sled  and  "moved"  Mrs.  Bagby  and  her 
little  brood  up  to  the  "corn-house."  where  they  were  hap- 
py enough  under  .Tilly's  fostering  care.  As  for  Jip,  he 
had  a  lordly  kennel  built  for  him  by  Will  Daniels,  and 
though  he  is  old  and  decrepit  no\v,  and  lives  entirely  upon 
his  past  reputation,  lie  never  fails  to  prick  up  his  ears  and 
wag  his  tail  when  he  hears  the  story  of  his  brave  deed 
upon  that  famous  night  when  .Tilly  introduced  Christmas 
upon  Bear  Mountain  by  means  of  her  wonderful  tree. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

BV  THE  RIGHT  KEY.  THOMAS  I     lit DI.KY. 

MERRY  Christmas!  merry  Christmas!  Yes,  my  dear- 
ies, I  hear  you.  You  needn't  scream  quite  so  loud, 
though  your  old  father  is  growing  rather  hard  of  hearing. 
because  you  may  wake  the  blessed  baby  brother  whose 
eyes  have  not  yet  opened  to  his  lirsl  ( 'bristmas-day. 

There,  thank  you.  no  more  kisses,  if  you  please,  until 
after  breakfast.  You  rascal!  you  have  been  firing  crack- 
ers already;  I  smell  that  odious  Chinese  powder,  and  I 
dare  say  shall  smell  it  all  day  long,  and  maybe  it  will 
make  me  think  that  Bridget  has  scorched  the  beefsteak. 
and  then  I  won't  have  any  merry  Christmas  thoughts  in 
my  heart  for  her. 

But  come  chickies.  and  tell  me  why  do  you  think  that 
Christian  people  all  the  world  over  are  making  such  a  hub- 
bub on  this  tweiity-lit'th  day  of  December.  Why  is  it  that, 
lor  iil'teeii  hundred  years  and  more,  men  and  women  have 
trudged  through  December  snow  or  slush,  day  after  day, 


and  night  after  night,  to  the  church,  and  worked  hard  in 
dressing  it  up  with  evergreens,  so  that  the  lily-white  hands 
of  the  young  ladies  (didn't  you  hear  your  sister  groaning 
over  hers  last  night  .'I  are  scratched  and  torn  and  sore? 

And  then  why  is  it  that  on  this  day  of  the  year  every- 
body wants  to  give  some  token  of  love  to  everybody  else  \ 
Why  is  it  that  the  dear  old  Santa  Glaus  chooses  to  take 
such  dreadful  long  journeys,  at  this  the  very  worst  season 
for  travelling,  and  must  come  in  a  sleigh,  whether  there  is 
any  snow  on  the  ground  or  not,  all  to  bring  toys  and  can- 
dies, fire-crackers,  and  doll  babies,  to  fill  up  the  stockings 
of  good  boys  and  girls? 

Because  it's  Christmas-day?  Yes,  little  todkin,  that's 
the  reason ;  because  on  this  day  our  Father  gave  His  best 
gift  to  the  world — sent  His  own  Son  to  be  born  as  a  little 
child.  Therefore  it  is  right  that  we  be  glad  and  rejoice; 
therefore  it  is  fit  that  His  churches  be  decorated  as  though 
to  welcome  the  little  Stranger  and  to  keep  His  birthday. 
And  because  on  this  day  the  great  love  of  our  Father  was 
shown  to  us,  therefore  we  on  this  day  give  tokens  of  our 
love  to  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Yes,  that's  it;  that's  just 
the  meaning  of  Christmas. 

Has  your  wise  big  brother  told  you  that  many  people 
don't  believe  that  this  gift  came  to  us  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember i.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  had.  for  it  is  the  fash- 
ion with  a  great  many  very  small  big  men  to  startle  peo- 
ple who  don't  know  much  with  this  kind  of  talk. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  December  was  a  very  rainy  month 
•  in  Jud;ea.  and  that  shepherds  would  not  then  have  been 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  at  night  in  an  open  field  ? 
Did  he  tell  you  that  we  ought  to  keep  Christmas  in  Oc- 
tober '>. 

Well,  dearies,  if  he  or  any  other  gentleman  who  is 
putted  ii])  with  a  small  quantity  of  knowledge  tells  you 
anything  like  this,  you  answer  him  that  this  day  has  been 
kept  for  over  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  that  you  can 
see  no  reason  for  changing  it  now.  Tell  him  that  your 
father  says  that  the  very  latest  and  fullest  investigations 
of  the  subject  by  scholars  who  were  not  brought  up  to 
keep  (  'linstmas  as  we  do  go  to  prove  that  this  is  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Christ  was  born;  and  then  tell  him  that 
it  does  not  matter  whether  we  are  celebrating  the  very 
day  of  His  birth  or  not.  so  that  we  keep  someday  in  honor 
of  the  inestimable  gift  of  God  to  man. 

Yes.  my  darling,  that's  right;  play  with  your  dolly.  I 
know  that  father  has  been  speaking  big  long  words,  and 
has  been  talking  in  a  way  you  can  not  very  well  under- 
stand. But  you  must  excuse  him.  for  he  wanted  to  say 
those  few  words  to  your  big  bumptious  brother,  and  he 
hopes  that  he'll  tell  them  to  all  his  big-headed  playfel- 
lows who  think  it  manly  to  doubt  everything  which  as 
children  they  believed. 

I  wish  he  had  taken  pains,  instead,  to  tell  you  something' 
about  the  way  the  old-time  folk  kept  Christmas  in  the 
mother  country  from  which  our  forefathers  came.  He 
didn't?  No.  I  thought  as  much.  I  dare  say  he  doesn't 
know  anything  about  it.  though  he  is  fourteen  years  old, 
and  wears  long  trousers. 

Well,  those  old  English  people  had  more  time  for  ev- 
erything than  we  do  nowadays,  or  at  least  they  thought 
they  had.  and  so  the\  could  keep  Christmas  much  more 
fully  than  we  do.  So  on  Christmas-eve,  after  the  prayers 
had  been  said  in  the  church,  or  in  the  family  if  the  church 
was  too  far  away,  they  lighted  some  great  big  long  can- 
dles, and  they  threw  on  the  tire  in  the  wide  open  hearth 
the  biggest  log  they  had  been  able  to  find  in  their  forest. 
This  log  was  called  the  Yule-log,  or  Christmas  -block.  I 
.  wonder  if  your  smart  brother  knows  that  Yuli'  is  the  word 
i  in  old  English  for  Christmas  I  Whether  he  does  or  not, 
this  log  was  the  measure  of  the  Christinas  holiday.  Just 
as  long  as  it  burned,  the  merry-making  was  kept  up.  and 
for  all  that  time  there  were  no  children  in  the  school- 
room and  no  ploughmen  in  the  field,  but  all  was  jollitica 
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tion  and  fun.  Now  just  suppose  you  chaps  had  such  a 
chance  as  that!  I  think  you'd  Mud  the  largest,  hardest 
log  that  ever  grew,  and  I  rather  think  that  sonic  shrewd 
Yankee  boys  would  hollow  out  a  log-  and  lit  a  piece  of 
iron  gas-pipe  inside. 

But  fortunately  they  didn't  have  gas  in  those  days,  but 
only  candles,  for  light,  and  so  the  holiday  didn't  last  for- 
ever. But  how  long  do  you  think  it  did  last  '.  Well, 
always  until  Epiphany,  or  Old-Christmas,  January  6,  for 
a  log  that  would  burn  so  long  as  that  could  easily  be 
found  without  much  search.  But  in  the  King's  palace 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  more  wealthy  people  they  kepi 
up  the  feasting  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  carried  it  on 
with  much  more  preparation.  They  appointed  some  gen- 
tleman to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  sports.  Him  they 
named  the  "Lord  of  Misrule,"  and  his  reign  liegaii  mi 
All-hallow  Eve,  and  did  not  end  until  Candlemas -day. 
How  long  was  that  '.  Why.  it  was  from  November  1  to 
the  2d  of  February. 

"  Whew  !  what  a  good  time  those  old  folks  had  !"  Yes, 
sir,  I  hear  what  yon  say,  and  they  did  have  a  jolly  lot  of 
fun.  The  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  the  Abbot  of  l~n  reason,  as 
they  called  him  in  Scotland,  was  busy  providing  enter- 
tainment for  his  subjects,  and  they  had  music,  and  con- 
juring, and  dipping  for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  blind- 
man  s  butt',  and  a  lot  of  other  games  whose  names  only 
are  known  to  us  now.  England  certainly  was  "Merry 
Kngland"  in  those  days.  And  yet  do  you  know  that  I 
fear  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  among  the 
poor  even  in  the  joyous  Christmas-time,  and  that  men 
and  women  and  children  were  so  busy  with  the  merry- 
making that  they  forgot  both  to  worship  the  Christ  whose 
birthday  ihey  were  celebrating,  and  to  show  the  love  to 
their  fellow-creatures  which  Jesus  was  bom  to  teach. 
And  that  is  our  danger  now.  There  is  always  danger 
that  men  will  forget  that  a  Ituliilcit/  was  first  a  holy-dan. 

You  don't  understand  me?  Well,  let  me  try  to  ex- 
plain. The  Fourth  of  July  is  an  American  hol>/-d(ii/.  be- 
cause on  that  day  our  nation  was  born.  And  now  that 
day  is  kept  as  a  national  lialidity;  our  stores  are  closed, 
the  wheels  in  our  mills  stop  their  clatter,  and  the  men 
and  women  employed  are  free  to  amuse  themselves.  We 
meet  together  oil  that  day,  and  march  the  streets  with 
music  and  banners;  we  fire  cannon:  we  make  speeches. 
we  toss  our  caps  in  the  air.  and  hurrah  for  our  govern- 
ment. But  all  this  we  may  do,  and  yet  forget  the  sacred 
principles  that  were  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the 
duties  that  rest  on  every  American 

Just  so  we  may  forget  the  Christ  whose  birthday  we  are 
rejoicing  over  even  because  of  the  means  we  use  to  show 
our  joy.  Oh,  remember,  my  darlings,  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  Christmas-day:  that  the  good  Father  in  hea- 
ven loves  all  His  children,  and  that  they  must  love  one 
another;  that  on  this  day  our  Father  gave  what  was  dear- 
est to  Him  to  be  our  blessing  and  joy  forever,  and  that 
all  His  children  must  on  this  day  seek  to  give  of  their  best 
things  to  make  some  other  child  happy. 

Hurrah!  here's  mamma  and  the  blue-eyed  baby  boy. 
Merry  Christmas,  mamma!  merry  Christmas,  baby! 

Kun.  dearie,  and  bring  me  the  Book.  .  Listen  while  I 
read  how  the  shepherds  kept  watch  in  the  field,  and  the 
angel  came  to  wish  them  "Happy  Christmas."  how  then. 
the  choir  of  heaven  sang  the  praises  of  the  new-born  King. 
Then  on  our  knees  we'll  praise  Him  for  all  His  goodness 
to  us,  and  He  in  heaven  shall  hear  and  be  glad  for  the 
songs  of  your  infant  voices  while  we  sing: 

"  <  'ainl,   carol,   ( 'III i-tia!l-, 

Carol  joyfully, 

<':irul     for    ill'-    ruining 

lit    I'hri.-t's    nathily. 

And  pray  a   uladsomc  Christmas 

For   all    iroo'l    Christian    men 

Carol.  carol,  Christians, 

For  Cliii.-tmas   conic  nyain." 


THE    LOST    CITY;* 

OR,     THE      BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 
BY    DAVID    K  KK. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    LOST    C  I  T  Y  . 

the  first  gleam  of  daylight  the  next  morning 
I  lie  bo\  s  were  a  fool,  and  soon  left  the  vallex  and  iN 
encampment  far  behind  them,  plunging  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Their  usual  good  for- 
tune appeared  still  to  attend  them,  for  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  start  they  caught  sight  of  a  bristly 
black  head  and  a  pair  of  huge  curled  horns  rising  from 
the  crest  of  a  projecting  crag  overhead. 

"Ernie,"  whispered  Tom,  "creep  round  to  the  left  and 
try  to  draw  a  bead  on  him.  I'll  go  to  the  right.  Be  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  for  he's  a  fellow  worth  having." 

He  was  indeed.  As  Tom  crept  nearer,  and  got  a  fuller 
view  of  his  game,  he  could  hardly  restrain  a  cry  of  admi- 
ration at  sigiit  of  the  magnificent  creature,  larger  by  one- 
half  than  any  that  he  had  yet  seen. 

Already  Tom  was  just  within  range,  when  the  crash 
of  a  falling  stone,  dislodged  by  his  left  foot,  startled  the 
goat,  which  darted  away  like  lightning.  Tom  fired,  but 
the  animal  bounded  on  unharmed.  The  next  moment, 
however,  came  an  answering  shot  from  the  other  side  of 
the  cliff,  followed  by  a  shout  of  triumph  from  Ernest. 

"  I've  hit  him!"  cried  he.  "Hurry  up,  Tom.  I'm  sure 
he  can't  go  far." 

The  goat  had  sprung  across  the  chasm  separating  the 
crag  on  which  he  had  been  standing  from  the  main  el  ill', 
and  was  now  flying  along  a  kind  of  ledge  upon  the  side 
of  the  latter.  But  here  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
the  path  was  covered  with  soft  earth  that  had  slid  down 
from  above,  into  which  his  sharp,  narrow  hoofs  sank 
deeply  at  every  bound,  while  the  boys,  with  their  flat, 
broad-soled  Afghan  sandals,  got  over  it  easily.  They 
gained  rapidly  upon  their  game,  and  might  have  shot  it 
with  ease,  but  unluckily  neither  had  had  time  to  reload. 

"I  don't  care!"  cried  Tom.  savagely;  "I'll  have  him 
yet.  if  I  follow  him  to  China!" 

Ha7'dly  had  he  spoken  when  the  goat  drew  itself  to- 
gether, and  went  sliding  down  a  descent  so  steep  that  at 
any  other  moment  Tom  would  have  thought  twice  about 
trying  it.  But  now  his  blood  was  thoroughly  up.  and 
away  he  went,  Ernest  following. 

The  goat,  having  reached  the  ground  below,  started  off 
at  a  pace  which  seemed  likely  to  baffle  the  young  hunters. 
after  all.  But  his  speed  soon  slackened,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  wound  given  him  by  Ernest  was  beginning  to  tell. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Tom,  "he's  running  right  into  a 
trap.  We've  got  him  now,  safe  enough  !" 

The  frightened  animal  had  indeed  rushed  headlong 
into  a  deep,  narrow  gully  between  two  perpendicular 
clitt's,  from  which  there  was  no  outlet.  The  boys  at  once 
began  to  reload,  while  the  goat,  finding  himself  hemmed 
in,  turned  fiercely  to  bay.  bis  great  black  head  lowered 
threateningly,  his  terrible  horns  levelled  for  a  decisive 
blow,  and  his  eyes  darting  fire. 

"What  a  splendid  beast  he  is!"  said  Tom.  admiringly. 
"  I  almost  wish  now  that  we  hadn't  meddled  with  him  at, 
all;  but  we'd  better  finish  him  at  once  than  let  him  bleed 
to  death  from  his  wound.  Here  goes!" 

His  rifle  cracked  as  he  spoke,  and  the  goat,  with  one 
convulsive  spring,  lay  dead  before  them. 

"Well  hit!"  cried  Ernest.  "There's  meat  enough  there 
to  feed  twenty  men  ;  and  when  we  get  back — 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  Tom.  turning  round  in 
amaxement  at  his  companion's  sudden  pause. 


in  \.i.  •Jn7.  II  u:rt-;r.'>  YUCM.  I'LOPI.K. 
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"Are  you  sure,  old  fellow,"  said  Ernest,  gravely,  "that 
we  can  get  back  ?" 

Tom  started,  and  glanced  keenly  around  him. 

What  place  could  this  be  into  which  they  had  pene- 
trated so  easily,  but  from  which  there  was  no  return  ?  All 
around  the  vast  circular  basin  in  which  they  stood  black 
frowning  precipices  towered  up  grim  and  vast,  upon  whose 
perpendicular  sides  not  even  a  chamois  could  have  found 
footing.  The  gullies  that  branched  off  on  every  side  only 
increased  their  misery  by  a  delusive  semblance  of  hope, 
all  appearing  to  lead  out  of  the  fatal  gorge,  yet  all  ending 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  some  unscalable  precipice. 

"  We  seem  to  have  quite  a  genius  for  losing  our  way," 
said  Tom,  forcing  a  laugh;  "  but  we  can  always  go  back 
to  that  place  where  we  slid  down,  and  climb  up  there." 

Back  they  went,  and  sprang  up  the  steep  incline  with 
all  the  briskness  of  revived  hope,  only  to  come  sliding 
down  again  instantly,  half  buried  in  crumbling  earth. 
Again  and  again  they  flung  themselves  upward,  clutching 
and  clawing  at  the  treacherous  surface  with  feverish  en- 


"TOM    WAS    JUST    WITHIN    RANGE. 

ergy.  It  was  all  in  vain.  As  well  might  they  have  striv- 
en to  find  foot-hold  upon  running  water  as  on  this  liquid 
soil,  which  poured  down  in  streams  at  every  touch.  At 
length,  bruised,  spent,  half  stifled,  dripping  with  heat,  they 
desisted  from  the  hopeless  effort. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  at  length,  "  if  we  are  lost,  we  needn't 
be  starved  too.  There's  meat  enough  on  that  goat  to  last 
us  fora  week,  and  Sikander's  bound  to  find  us  before  that. 
Come  and  help  fix  him  for  dinner." 

The  goat  was  quickly  skinned,  several  large  "chunks" 
cut  from  his  side,  and  a  fire  having  been  kindled  by  flash- 
ing a  charge  of  powder  into  the  armful  of  fuel  cut  from  a 
neighboring  clump  of  thorn  bushes,  our  castaways  cook- 
ed and  ate  with  a  will. 

"  First-chop  stuff,"  said  Ernest,  finishing  his  third  slice; 
"but  I  wish  we  had  something  to  wash  it  down  with. 
I'm  as  thirsty  as  a  Broadway  car-horse  in  July,  and  these 
jolly  old  rocks  don't  look  like  having  much  water  in  them. 
However,  let's  see." 

But  in  jumping   up  he   stumbled  and   fell   sprawling  1 
among  the  bushes  behind  him.      Tom  was  just  beginning 


to  laugh  at  this  style  of  commencing  the  search,  when  Er- 
nest cried,  excitedly, 

"  Tom  !  come  and  look  here!" 

Tom  did  so,  and  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  The 
brier  clump,  already  thinned  by  their  chopping,  had  given 
way  altogether  beneath  Ernest's  weight,  and  disclosed  a 
smooth  round  opening  faced  with  hewn  stone. 

Both  boys  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  Tom 
said : 

"  Ernie,  there  have  been  men  here  before,  and  where  one 
can  get  in  another  can  get  out.  This  must  be  an  old  water 
conduit,  and  we'll  just  creep  through  it.  Come  along." 

The  passage  was  so  low  that  they  were  forced  to  crawl 
on  their  breasts,  and  the  thick,  close  air  seemed  like  a  hand 
clutching  their  throats.  Wriggling  along  in  the  darkness, 
Ernest  shuddered  at  every  contact  with  the  slimy  wall 
(taking  it  for  the  touch  of  a  snake),  and  thought  dismally 
of  the  possibility  of  their  sticking  fast  in  this  hideous  tun- 
nel, and  dying  by  a  slow  and  horrible  death.  Just  then 
Tom's  voice  reached  his  ears,  harsh  and  hollow  as  if  com- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the 
earth : 

"  Light,  Ernie !  —  light 
ahead !" 

The  boys  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  soon  emerged 
into  a  scene  which  made 
them  forget  even  the  thirst 
that  was  torturing  them. 
Through  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  cliffs  that  rose  hun- 
dreds of  feet  on  either  side 
ran  a  w  ide  roadway  straight 
and  smooth  as  a  railway 
cutting,  and  coming  out  a 
little  way  ahead  of  them 
into  a  vast  circular  space, 
overshadowed  by  a  sharp 
peak  behind  it.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  space  stood  clear- 
ly out  a  snow-white  row  of 
tall,  slender  columns,  of 
which  any  Greek  sculptor 
might  have  been  justly 
proud,  while  behind  appear- 
ed the  crumbling  remains 
of  other  and  lighter  build- 
ings. 

But  just  then  the  sparkle 
of  a  tiny  stream  among  the 
fallen  stones  blotted  out  ev- 
ery other  thought  till  they 
had  plunged  their  hot  faces  into  it  and  drunk  their  till. 

"  Ernie."  whispered  Tom  at  length,  as  they  rose  to  look 
around  them,  "it's  my  belief  that  we've  found  the  Pro- 
fessor's '  Lost  City.'  " 

"  But  didn't  that  Tartar  say  it  was  in  the  Tien-Shan  ?" 
"  Pooh!  a  Tartar's  geography's  never  first-rate;  and,  be- 
sides, here's  all  that  lie  described — the  open  space  with 
the  big  building  in  front,  the  straight-cut  roadway,  the 
sharp  mountain-peak,  and —     Hark!  what's  that  ?" 

"It  must  be  Sikaiider  and  his  men  coming  to  look  for 
us,"  said  Ernest,  as  voices  were  heard  below  them. 

"Or  somebody  else  and  his  men  coming  to  murder  us. 
We'd  better  just  lie  low  till  we  see  who  they  are." 

They  scrambled  up  the  net-work  of  creepers  twined 
around  the  nearest  pillar,  and  had  just  time  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  cornice  above,  when  a  dozen  tall, 
gaunt,  wild-looking  men  in  tattered  goat-skins  and  huge 
felt  caps,  wTith  long  guns  on  their  shoulders,  came  gliding 
into  the  ruins,  and  halted  in  the  very  colonnade  over 
which  our  heroes  were  perched. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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/\   Disappointment 


I      V 


sftS 


prifhee,tell  me'whrey°u  live? 
Oh  /Aaid,  jo  i\jyeet  and  rare!" 


$1  am  yc  miller's  daughter, sir; 
W       And  live  just  over  fhre 

f Of  all  y67v\aids  lever  saw, 
Y°u  are  beyond  compare' 


Sh 


e. 


h;(Tmnkyou,siHOh-,fhankyou.,5ir! 
^1  GUI'  w°rds  are  very  fair" 


I  wld  ask  y°u 

If  I  might  only  dare 

She 

->w,youmay  as k  me  whr  you  please, 
F°r  anyfhing  I  care  ." 

Then  will  you  marry  me?  For  we 
d  make  a  goodly  pair." 

5  he 
"I  Chan k  you.  5ir;your  offer, it 

Is  m°jt  evtremely  rave. 
ut  as  I  am  already  \ved  , 
•  Y°ucr  late,jif,fof  ye  Fair*-' 


fh5  ye  Bachelor  walk&d  av^ay; 

'- W' And  talked  t°  himself  of  fhr  Las?  50; 
Her  hair  is  very  decidedly  red  > 


// 


<^ 

V 


N\ 


And  her  eye?  have 


of  acajt  irvher  head;  " 


r"  And  her  feet  are  large-  -,  and  her  handi  are  course-,   ^ 

And,\vifhout  I'rr»  mis  taken,  her  voice  is  hoarse  . 
,  fTi5  a  bargain  of  wKL'h  I  am  very  well  rid; 

t*  rlow  aj-J  tyl*. 

1  arr\  g!adnon  ye  \x/holc  ,  I  escaped  ai  I  did  .  "' 
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()UU  I'n.ST OFFICE   BOX. 

DID  you  notice,  boys  and  girls,  that  the  Post 
office  Box  was  left  out  of  the  brilliant  Christ- 
mas number  which  delighted  your  eyes  lust 
week?  There  \vere  so  many  beautiful  pictures, 
stories,  and  sketches  that  there  was  no  room  for 
you  and  me.  But  to-day,  dear  little  ones,  the 
happiest  day  of  the  whole  happy  year,  com, •>  ju-t 
in  nine  for  your  Postmistress  to  wish  you  a  mer- 
ry Christmas.  I  am  sure  the  bright  eyes  that 
look  at  this  page  are  full  of  fun  and  joy,  and  I 
know  that  part  of  the  delight  you  feel  comes 
from  the  share  you  have  had  in  making  others 
happy. 

Of  course,  you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  you 
spent  the  day.  

This  cunning  little  letter  was  duly  mailed  and 
sent  to  the  person  it  was  meant  for. 

FARIII;R'«  DKI.IGHT,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAK  OLD  SANTA  CLAUS,— I  have  been  ,-i  good 
lit  tie  boy  all  this  time,  and  I  have  not  stammered 
at  all,  and  papa  has  given  me  all  the  nice  hooks 
you  broughtme  last  Christinas.  You  must  come 
and  put  some  nice  tilings  in  my  stocking,  but  do 
not  put  any  switches  or  ashes  in  it  llring  me.  a 
lillli-  balloon,  a  hatchet,  candy,  orannes,  a  strum 
boat,  train,  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  a  wagon.  I'nt 
all  the  things  you  can  not  get  in  my  slocking  on 
a  Christmas  tree,  which  you  will  tiud  iu  the  con- 
servatory. 

I  send  yi iu  my  ]o\e. 

And  send  it  by  a  turtle-dove. 
Yours  affectionately. 

TOM  PKETE  C. 

This  was  Santa  dans'-  reply 
Dropped  down  from  the  morning  sky; 
Through  the  chimney  did  it  fall. 
Like  a,  snow-flake  soft  and  small. 
"Switches.  Tom.  I  never  carry- 
Not  for  you.  nor  Ned.  nor  Harry; 
In  my  pack  there  is  no  pl.ii  e 
For  those  badges  of  disgrace. 
I  have  only  books  and  toys. 
Pretty  gifts  lor  girls  and  boys. 
If  I  like  good  children  best, 
So,  my  dear,  do  all  the  rest. 
Merry  Christmas  to  you.  dear. 
Merry  times  the  whole  long  year. 
Now  my  steeds  must,  hasten  on. 
For  the' night  will  soon  be  gone. 
Good-by,  Tommy  ;  off  I  go — 
Dancer!  Pranccf.  Bouncer,  whoa! 
Not  so  fast,  for  we  must  stop 
At  the  next  boy's  house  to  drop 
Something  beautiful,  because 
AH  the  boys  love  SANTA  CLAUS." 

If  any  child  had  a  peep  at  Santa  clans,  dear 
old  fellow,  with  his  white  beard,  his  rosy  cheeks, 
and  bis  roguish  look,  that  child  was  fortunate. 
Did  some  ot  you  h.i\  ••  'In  istmas  trees?  Did  oth- 
er.- Mirprise  papa  and  mamma  and  the  little 
cousins  and  playmate-  wjrh  pivtty  gifts  it  had 
been  such  hard  work  to  hide'-  You  see  I  know- 
all  about  it.  dearies,  sanla  i  lau»  and  1  are  inti- 
mate friend-. 


1  have  never  seen  a  letter  in  the  Post -office  Box 
from  this  far-off  place.  I  thought  you  might  be 
glad  to  hear  something  about  it  We  live  in  a 
log  cottage  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  beautiful 
cafion.  which  is  called  Silver  Creek  canon,  be- 
cause of  the  many  silver  ledges  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it.  No 
large  trees  grow  ill  this  valley,  but  we  have  four 
p ret iv  balm-of-Gilead  trees  in  front  of  our  house, 
which  wen-  brought  from  the  mountains  Along 
the  creek  which  runs  through  our  ranch  grow 
willows  and  very  large  wild  rose-bushes,  and 

from  the  creek  we  catch  untain  trout  and  a 

t'c\\  other  fish.  Hunters  shoot  deer  in  the  mount- 
ains, sage  -  hens,  prairie-chickens,  wild  -  ducks, 
and  other  birds  Rears  have  been  seen  in  the 
mountains  and  also  lynx,  and  the  other  day  we 
saw  a  wild  cat  run  along  the  hill  at  the  side  of 
our  house.  My  cousin,  with  whom  I  live,  has  a 
good  many  mining  claims,  ami  he  has  given  us 
children  each  a  share  in  one  called  The  Peerless. 
\Ve  hope  it  will  be  a  rich  mine  The  air  is  so 
clear  here  that  we  can.  from  our  house,  see  dis 
tinctly  the  Paradise  Mountains,  .me  hundred 
miles  from  here.  We  do  not  get  at  all  lonely, 
although  our  nearest  neighbor  is  one  half-mile 
away,  for  we  are  so  busy  studying,  working,  and 
playing.  I  am  ten  years  old,  and  have  never  seen 
my  name  in  print.  Will  you  please  publish  this 
letter,  and  oblige  vour  young  friend, 

I. rev  C.  A. 

Your  name  is  quite  worthy  of  the  honor  of  be- 
ing in  type,  and  so  I  have  placed  yon  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Post-office  Box  this  week.  Are 
you  not  the  least  bit  afraid  when  yon  see  \vild- 
cata  stealthily  slipping  past  the  house?  I  fancy 
I  would  be  ;  but  Nevada  girls,  1  suppose,  become 
very  brave. 


LEADING  CRRKK,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  so  fond  of  reading  the  little  letters  that  I 
thought  1  would  write  one.  I  have  a  good  auntie 
in  Ohio  who  sends  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  iny  brother 
Bertie,  and  we  all  love  it  very  much.  I  have 
three  brothers,  Bertie.  Fred,  and  Carl,  and  four 
sisters.  Hessie.  Ethel,  and  Georgia,  besides  a 
sweet  little  baby  four  months  old,  who  has  no 
name  yet.  I  am  ten.  and  when  I  was  six  I  pieced 
a  quilt  and  sent  it  to  the  fair,  and  it  took  the 
premium,  and  when  1  was  seven  I  pieced  another 
and  sent  it. and  it  took  another  premium.  I  still 
have  the  red  premium  tickets,  but  I  bought 
dresses  with  my  money.  I  have  to  help  do  all 
the  work,  and  can  sew  on  the  machine  as  well  a- 
any  one,  and  can  make  a  whole  dress  without 
any  help.  Do  you  think  I  may  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers?  I  will  send  a  receipt  for  ginger- 
snaps. 

Boil  together  one  cup  of  butter  and  one  pint  of 
molasses;  when  cold,  add  one  table-spoonful  of 
ginger  and  one  large  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  warm  water; 
then  just  add  as  little  flour  as  you  can  roll  with, 
roll  thin,  cut  in  shapes,  and  bake  quick.  They 
are  very  hard  at  first,  but  in  a  few  days  will 
almost  melt  in  your  mouth.  EDXA  S. 

Is  the  baby  a  boy  or  a  girl  * 

You  were  very  persevering  to  piece  two  quilts 
when  you  were  so  young,  and  I  am  glad  they 
won  a  prize. 


WUITE  ROCK,  NEVADA. 

How  1  wish  YOUNG  PEOPLE  came  twice  a  w  ei  k 
iij-tcad  of  once  !  There  are  five  children  in  our 
family,  and  you  should  see  alt  the  heads  clustered 

together  over  the  nice  paper  \vhcu  it  comes.     As 


KSNTOV,  OLIL.I. 

I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but  my  letter  was 
not  printed,  so  1  thought  1  would  write  again.  I 
told  you  we  had  only  one  pet.  but  now  we  have 
several  :  a  dog  named  Dick,  and  a  canary  named 
Bobby,  and  four  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  J  am 
nine  years  old.  My  brother  Carl  is  seven  He  is 
sick  in  bed.  and  has  to  take  medicine  every  hour. 
He  was  not  sick  until  this  morning.  We  both  •_,. 
to  school.  I  am  in  the  Third  Header  and  carl  is 
in  the  Second.  We  have  both  been  perfect  in 
attendance  this  term.  I  have  read  Yoi  \<.  I'I.M 
PI  K  ever  since  I  could  read,  and  think  it  is  splen- 
did. EARL  E.  R. 

1  hope  the  medicine  ] r  carl  had  to  take  was 

not  very  bitter,  and  I  am  sun'  he  took  it  like  a 
man.  whether  it  was  bitter  or  sweet. 


ORCHARD  HII.L,  HAMILTON,  SOITLAMI. 

I  am  a  big  boy  of  seven  years  My  sister  Anna. 
who  is  eleven,  gets  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PI.OI-I.I-.  from 
a  kind  uncle  in  Chicago,  who  has  sent  it  from  the 
beginning  Anna  likes  it  \ery  much  line  of  the 
pictures,  "The  Holy  Family."  1  have  got  hung  in 
my  room.  I  had  a  dear  little  canary.  Meg;  he 
was  quite  tame,  but  he  died  of  asthma,  so  I  got 
him  stuffed  and  put  on  a  bracket.  1  am  g.iing  to 
get  a  Bantam  cockand  hen.  I  have  three  sisters, 
Hamilla,  Tosh,  and  Anna.  Please,  kind  Postmis- 
tre-s.  put  this  in  your  paper. 

P.  LAUKF.M  K  If,  M. 

Thanks  for  the  very  pretty  Christmas  card, 
dear. 


FRIENHSIVOOD,  INDIANA. 

Grandma  was  sixty-nine  years  old  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  last  month,  and  we  gave  her  a  sur- 
party.  According  to  arrangements,  grand- 
pa took  her  away  from  home  on  that  morning, 
and  the  friends  and  neighbors  came  1  o  her  bouse 
with  well-lilled  baskets,  and  when  she  got  home 
the  table  was  spread  for  dinner.  And  such  a 
dinner!  .Jn.-t  everything  that  was  good.  Per- 
haps \ou  can  imagine  her  surprise.  There  were 
over  one  hundred,  and  twenty  persons  there.  I 
made  a  cake  from  the  receipt  in  YorNii  PEOPLE 
.•ailed  "Grandma's  Cake."  I  frosted  il  over  with 
white,  and  then  put  the  word  "Grandma"  on  top 
of  it  with  colored  frosting,  and  gave  it  to  her  on 
her  birthday.  The  ladies  placed  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  anil  it  looked  very  nice  I  am  going 

to  scl I.  and  study  arithmetic,  history,  reading. 

grammar,  writing,  geography,  and  spelling,  1  am 
eleven  years  old.  but  am  in  the  class  with  those 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old.  1  have  a  bro- 
ther Harry  who  is  eight  years  old.  He  studies 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  iinr 

teacher  i-  my  uncle.    One  day  the  sel I  house 

caught,  fire  during  the  time  of  school.     11  broke 

up  the  sc) 1  for  that  day.  but  we  put  the  fire 

•  .in  before  it  did  much  damage.  The  school  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  our  hoii-e  I  have  three 
eat-,  named  Tippet,  Bessie,  and  Gold  locks,  and  a 
call  named  Gracie.  and  I  have  two  dolls.  I  like 
YorNt;  PKOPLE  very  much  I  ha\o  been  taking 
ii  nearly  three  years.  Ma  thinks  the  Yorso  PEO- 
PLE is  enough  for  me  to  read  while  1  am  going 
to  school.  What  do  you  think?  To-day  is  Satur- 
daj  and  1  must  stop  now  to  make  some  pies  for 
dinner  JULIA  A.  W. 

1  am  sure  if  you  read  YOUNG  PEOPLE  through. 
you  -/.ill  get  along  very  well,  even  it  yon  have 
nothing  else  in  the  line  of  entertaining  reading. 


I'LVM.ltTn,   WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — Papa  took  me  to  Milwau- 
kee to  visit  the  Exposition,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  it.  In  the  centre  ot  the  building  is  a  large 
fountain,  which  throws  water  away  up  in  the 
dome  Around  the  fountain  are  aquariums  with 
fish.  The  prettiest  were  rainbow  trout  from  Cali- 
fornia, speckled  trout,  and  gold-fish.  There  were 
lovely  pictures  in  the  art  gallery.  There  was  a 
comical  picture  of  a  boy  frightening  the  baby 
with  a  false  face.  There  were  twociite  monkeys 
in  cages.  The  museum  was  very  mic  ;  there  were 
ever  S' .  many  stuffed  animals,  skeletons,  and  geo- 
logical specimens.  I  saw  people  making  willow 
baskets  and  chairs,  and  weaving  suspenders. 
There  was  pretty  jewelry  made  of  fish  scales 
and  alligators'  teeth,  and  there  were  more  nice 
things  than  I  can  tell.  Papa  took  me  to  the  Dime 
Museum  too,  where  I  saw  a  great  many  curiosi- 
ties Milwaukee  is  a  beautiful  city.  Papa  has 
gone  to  Boston.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with 
him,  and  stopped  in  New  York  to  have  seen  you. 
1  am  five  years  old.  Mamma  wrote  a  poem  for 
me  a  in  nit  the  blue  jay's  nest.  I  will  send  it  to 
you  for  the  Post-office  Box. 

Your  loving  REX.  W. 

Rex  printed  his  letter  in  splendid  large  letters, 
and  did  it  all  himself.  Here  is  the  pretty  poem: 

THE  BLUE  JAY'S  NEST. 

Rexie  left  a  string 

Hanging  from  a  tree; 
Blue  Jay  on  the  wing 

Spied  the  treasure  free, 

Picked  the  string  to  shreds, 
Straightway  built  a  nest 

of  t  wigs,  moss,  and  threads, 
All  the  very  best 

One  fine  summer  day. 

In  the  nest  so  warm. 
There  three  blue  eLrgs  lay, 

Guarded  from  all  harm. 

"When  the  tiny  eirL- 
change  to  b'irdlings  three, 

Then  our  Rexie  bc-s 
He  the  birds  may  see. 

Papa  lifts  him  high 

Among  the  green  boughs, 

Where  the  birdies  lie. 
In  their  wondrous  house. 

For  food  each  one  calls 

With  mouth  open   wide  ; 
Small,  brown  Huffy  balls, 
Rexie's  special  pride. 

Soon  the  birds  have  flown 

From  the  parent  nest, 
Into  large  birds  grown. 

In  blue  feathers  dressed. 

Rex  tells  them  "  Good-by," 

Bids  them  come  again. 
And  build  their  nests  nigh 

His  home  near  the  glen. 

MAMMA. 

The  following  little  o--ay  i-  ingenious,  and  de- 
serves a  niche  in  tlie  post -office  Box. 

A  TRUE  HlsTiiI.'Y   "K  LITTLE  J  U  K 
HORNER. 

E  T    J  E  A  N  I  E  . 

It  seems  strange  that  so  little  is  in  reality 
known  concerning  this  important  personage 
when  we  think  that  he  is  among  the  lir.-t  histor- 
ical characters  w-ith  whom  we  b, iconic  acquaint- 
ed. Indeed,  even  before  we  lca\c  the  nursery 
we  arc  generally  very  familiar  with  his  name. 
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and  also  with  that  renowned  act  of  Ids  -putting 
his  thumb  in  the  <  'hrKtmas  pie.  Indeed.  .«>  famil- 
iar with  him  have  people  become  in  the  murse 
of  time  that  they  call  him  Litil,  .l<i<->;  Homer 
Witness  tlit-  degree  of  familiarity:  in-teau  of 
speaking  of  him  as  Mr.  Hai-iitr  or  Mr.  John  Hor- 
ner,  they  omit  ilir  tilli-  altogether,  change  .li>/<h 
into  less  respectful  Jack,  and  add  insult  to  injury 
by  prefixing  the  adjective  little.  Mr.  Uorner's 
birth  and  parentage  are  obscured  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  therefore  his  age  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture :  Inn  he  must  be  very  old,  as  the  first  we 
hear  of  him  is  through  Mrs.  Goose,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  commemo- 
rates his  extraction  of  a  plum  from  a  Christinas 
pie  in  a  poem  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a 

plum. 
And  said  'What  a  good  boy  am  I.'" 

Now  he  must  surely  have  arrived  at  l«t*t  at 
his  years  of  discretion,  to  be  capable  ,,r  sin-h  a 
wise  action  as  pulling  a  plum  out  of  a  pie  with 
his  thumb.  Therefore  he  must  be  something 
over  a  hundred  years  old  at  least. 

Many  points  of  his  character  may  be  drawn 
from  the  above  poem.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  first  line  that  he  was  of  a  morose  and  sullen 
disposition,  or  he  would  not  have  placed  himself 
in  a  corner ;  also  that  he  was  selfish,  or  he  would 
not  have  retired  into  a  comer  with  the  i>'"  !!<• 
was  evidently  gluttonous  likewise.  or  he  would 
not  have  devoured  a  whole  pie  all  by  him-'  it. 
that  is,  unless  it  was  a  very  small  pit- :  but  this 
one  was  undoubtedly  large,  for  was  it  not  a 
Cln ;-•////'/.*'  pie?  and  does  not  the  very  word 
i'/n-hiiiiii.t  suggest  ij,n,ni*itij .'  Therefore  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  pie  was  a  large  pit-,  and 
that  Little  Jack  Horner  was  gluttonous,  Besides 
being  gluttonous  in  general,  he.  was  evidently  very 
fund  Of  /"•  in  iiili-firn/fir.  or  lie  would  not"  have 
prolonged  the  eating  of  it  by  pulling  out  a  plum 
at  a  time 

He  was.  in  addition  to  all  This,  sagacious,  or  he 
would  not  have  put  in  his  tliumh  to  perform  the 
extraction,  (.'(inuno/t  people  would  very  likely 
have  tised  a  fork  or  spoon,  or  even  a. ft'/"/'  /  in-t  ead 
of  a  thumb.  \\7/fC/t  thumb  Jack  used.  whethi  r 
the  right  or  the  left,  can  only  be  surnd>ed  Last 
ly,  he  was  very  complacent  over  the  performance, 
for  does  he  not  commend  himself?  "  What  a 
good  boy  am  I  :"  You  see  he  thought  he.  was  a 
very  good  boy.  and  not  only  tlivtiyltt  it.  but  sniit 
it:  therefore  he  thought  very  well  of  hhnsrlf. 
and  to  think  well  of  one's  self  is  to  lie  self-com- 
placent 

It  may  be  as  well  to  find  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  about  the  pi?  in  connection  with  its  o\\ner 
and  demolisher.  Jack,  as  Jack  and  the  pie  are 
/i"/r  inseparable.  First  we  knoll.'  it  was  a  C///Y.S/- 
iiint  pie,  for  does  not  Mrs.  Goose  tell  us  so1-  and 
is  not  her  word  indisputable?  Next,  a  <  lu<*t/it<t.-< 
pic  is  :,  <j,mn<i«  pie,  as  was  concluded  a  te\\  mo- 
nientv  ago.  and  a  generous  pie  is  of  necessity  a 
large  pie:  iM.nM.qurntly.it  was  a  large  pie.  Then 
it  was  certainly  a  jilf/n  pie.  or  Jack  could  not 
have  pulled  <>iit  a  plum  when  In-  inserted  his 
thumb.  And  Mrs.  Goose  would  not  have  said  a 
plum,  but  tlif  plum.  If  there  had  been  no  more. 
Therefore  we  know  the  pie  was  a  Christ  mas  pie. 
a  plum  pie.  and  a  large  pie,  and  Jack  Horner  is 
over  a  hundred  years  old.  and  was  retiring,  glut- 
tonous, seltish.  particularly  fund  of  pie,  sagjn  MI  i-, 
and  sell  complacent . 


orphans.  We  got  seven  President  Arthur  came 
the  first  day.  Did  yon  come  To  .see  the  Exposi- 
tion'- My  papa  is  an  n  '1st.  anil  had  a  portrait  of 
i  .<  ii'-ral  -lot,]  i  C.  I'.reck  in  ridge  in  the  art  galler\  . 
There  were  so  main1  pretty  things  there  That  I 

col  lid  Hot   begin   to  deseriiie  them  all  to  \  oil 

MAMIE  M. 

A  Postmistress  must  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  her  letter-box,  dearie,  so  I  could  not  attend 
your  fine  Exposition.  Hut  1  am  sure,  from  what 
you  and  my  other  little  friends  have  written, 
that  it  was  a  great  success 


icil    Burrs,  IOWA. 

I  have  had  YofM;  PEOTI.K  since  last  cbiist 
mas.  It  was  given  me  for  a  present,  and  I  like  it 
so  well  that  I  can  hardly  wait  for  Tuesday  to 
come.  I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  study 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  reading,  and  I  have 
drawing  and  writing  lessons  My  papa  took  me 
up  to  Wall  Lake,  where  I  went  fishing,  and  had  a 
nice  time.  We  used  to  live  ill  Lewis.  Cass  County, 
[owa.  We  had  a  house  and  a  pretty  yard,  and 
lots  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  and  other 
fruits.  I  have  a  little  brother  two  years  and  a 
half  old.  He  is  very  sweet,  and  full  of  mischief 
and  fun.  We  used  to  hay.-  a  dog  named  Panic, 
which  we  loved  very  much,  but  papa  sold  him. 

ERNST  F.  O. 


KVI.B.  '!>  \  A* 

We  are  two  little  boys,  eight  and  six  years  old. 
We  live  on  a  farm,  anil  papa  has  lots  of  horses 
and  ei  iws.  lie  is  going  to  buy  us  a  pony,  and  we 
want  SantaClaus  to  bring  lisa  saddle.  "We  have 
a  little  brother  named  Sidney,  just  two  years 
old.  and  when  we  say  our  lex~,,ns  to  mamma,  he 
wants  to  say  his.  We  can't  read  very  well,  but 
mamma  reails  VOIM;  I'KOIM.K  to  us,  and  we  like 
the  Post-office  Box  best  of  all.  Mamma  takes 
the  BAZAR.  Good-by.  CAKKOLL  and  LEE  D. 

Perhaps  Santa  clans  will  see  this  letter,  and 
slip  a  saddle  into  his  pack  for  you. 


PR*  MOINSS,  IOWA. 

I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  just  one  yeai'  ago. 
after  we  came  home  from  California;  lint  you 
did  not  publish  it.  and  I  felt  very  sorry.  Now  I 
will  try  again.  I  am  nine  years  old  now.  I  go 
to  the  Gartield  School  It  is  on  the  same  street 
where  I  live.  My  brother  Paul  goes  there  too. 

and    Helen.  HIV  sister,  twelve  years  old.  goes  over 

to  the  Callanan  college.  We  have  a  little  burro 
that  t'lkes  Paul  and  me  all  around  in  a  e.nt 
Sometimes  Paul  rides  on  his  back.  His  name  is 
Archie.  We  have  four  canary-birds,  and  a  nice 
horse  that  my  sister  rides;  his  name  is  llau. 
We  let.  a  man  take  him  for  the  winter,  as  he  got 
so  frisky.  Next  spring  we  are  all  going  Kast. 
and  I  am  going  to  calf  and  see  you.  then  go  up 
to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  see  the  cot  and  little 
Oscar,  if  be  is  still  there.  After  we  visit  our 
friends  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  we  are  gi  i- 
ing  to  Europe  with  papa  in  June,  and  expert  to 
stay  a  year.  BLANCHE  H. 

I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  you,  little 
Blanche,  and  also  Paul,  if  he  will  come  with  you 
to  call  on  the  Postmistress. 


I.i-t  ISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

We  had  a  grand  Exposition  here,  and  it  dn\\  a 

large  crowd       Nearly  a  million    | pie    |ia-~ed 

through  the  turn  -  stiles.  They  had  a  train  of 
cars  running  by  electricity,  and  there  was  a  lit- 
tle engine.  The  smallest  engine  in  The  world,  that 
a  thimble  could  cover.  Also  the  pillar  of  salt, 
"Lot's  wife."  and  one  of  my  little  elas*  'Mate-- 
tasted it,  and  wanted  me  to  taste  it.  but,  I  did  noi 
want  to_  be  a  cannibal,  and  so  I  refused  to  taste 
Lot's  wife.  Also  there  were  some  little  chickens 
hatched  out  by  electricity,  and  they  ealli  d 


The   Postmistress  thanks   the  following  little 

friends  f<  u-  their  let  t  ers.  which  she  has  in  4  i n  to 

publish,  though  they  have  been  read  with  much 
pleasure:  Philip  A.  It.,  Willie  F.  II..  Emily  and 
Josephine,  Harry  l».  II..  Mtu  ¥..  Willie  M.  s..  M. 
(i..  Mamie  H..  Blanche  li.  Van  I!..  Miriam  F..  Klsie 
II.,  Daisy  and  (Jrnce  M.,  Kendall  1!.  ('..  May  M.  W.. 
Albert  I'liarles  A..  Millie  li.  I!..  Lizzie  H..  (  .  <i.  I'.. 
Fred  1'.  I).,  M.  L.  I).,  l.illif  H..  Lulu  U.  K.,  Tina 
M.  D.,  Edgar  !S..  Amy  W..  John  (  .,  Lettie  M.  M., 

Clarence  ('.,  A.  and  1!..  Oeorire  M.,  Flori o  t:., 

Judy  1J.  JlcM.,  Arthur  William  It.  J.,  Alice  (!., 
Xollic  I!.,  Klla  t.  K.  and  liosa  W.— Credit  for  ex- 
cellent Indian  slimmer  letters  is  due  to  Lottie 
I'..  I'urrie  K..  Samuel  .1.  F..  Kiliia  M.,  Mice.  Mamie 
1)..  \enell  !»..  Frank  <i.  1!..  Morton  S.  1.— That  ot 

Alice  A.  E.  is  very  good  iad Land  I  am  sorry 

thai  only  nu  eyi  -  will  read  it.— An  excellent 
.  ,tort  was  al-o  made  by  F.  L.  K..  of  Alabama.— 
The  •'three  little"  T.'s  and  Jennie  A.  will  please 
accept  thanks  for  fragrant  flowers  and  mistletoe. 
— M.  C.'s  chestniittiiig  rhymes  were  very  clever 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  sad  and  sudden 
deal  1 1  of  a  reader  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  owing  t..  tin 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun.  A  few  days  since, 
a  little  fellow  in  Brooklyn  was  popping  away  at 
the  sparrows  with  a  toy  rifle,  when  a  companion, 
running  past,  was  struck  and  wounded  in  the 
cheek  and  tongue,  having  two  teeth  knocked 
out  by  the  toy  bullet.  This  child  might  easily 
have  been  killed  by  his  playmate,  had  the  ball 
gone  only  a  little  higher  or  lower.  And  what 
fun  can  there  be  in  firing 
at  the  poor  sparrows  ? 
I  should  think  a  boy 
would  rather  feed  them 
The  Postmistress  hopes 
that  the  boys  who  read 
this  paper  will  firmly  re- 
solve to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  reckless 
sport.  

WE  lately  received  a 
complaint  in  regard  to 
an  advertisement  that 
was  printed  in  this  pa- 
per a  few  weeks  ago.  and 
we  at  once  took  steps  lo 
prevent  its  re  appear- 
ance. We  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  our  readers  will 
at  once  refer  to  n^-  any 
complaints  they  may 
to  make  in  iv-anl 
i"  advertisements. 


Pi;z/,LliS  l-'KU.M  YOliNc.   i  o.VflcllJUTOKS. 

No.  ]. 

M  ME1UCAI.    EMi.M  \ 

The  whole  is  ;;  proverb  of  ::','  letter-,  which 
means  that  wi  covet  comforts  we  are  t'  "  lazy  to 
work  for.  The  component,  parts  together  form 

bes  of  a  ('east 

I  lie 35,  •,'.;.  :>,  17.  0.  19,  M,  3, 15  is  celebrated  in  old 
England, 

'I  he 36,  '-'s  3-1.  in,  17' always  have  merry  thoughts 
Th.    i.  is.  ,s,  a-,',  n,  37.  3.')  is  popular  at  a  beach 

The  25.  23.  [9, 17,  32.  3,  35  is  able  to  hold  fast. 
The  IT.  .">.  10, 13,  26  needs  to  be  well  dressed. 
The  2,  -,'3.  14,  111.  35, 3, 5,26  is  not  wholesome  for 

dyspept  ies 

The  in.  '.i,  1,  u.  !••,  35  is  not  agreeable  in  a  melt- 
ing mood. 

The  ]!).  2i).  27,  17  appears  at  Easter,  with  a  spe- 
cial sign. 

The  in.  IK.  17.  4.  24,  16,  29  should  be  hot  and 
light 

The  4.  33.  3.  31. 17.  34  comes  with  the  dessert. 

The  :'.  i::.  -,'1.  :!1.3."i  is  one  of  our  purest  blessings. 

The  7.  10.  :.T.  3  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 

The  4.  s.  15,  36,  38, 31  is  offered  by  your  Turkish 
entertainer. 

The  :»i.  13,  35,  32.  17  were,  once  made  by  the 
Queen. 

The  30.  35.  20. 16, 39  is  the  crown  .  if  the  harvest 
and  the  feast.  DAME  PLAYFAIK. 


No.  2. 
ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  mist,  but  not  in  fog. 
My  second  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  snow. 
My  third  is  in  sunbeam,  but  not  in  glow. 
My  fourth  is  in  tree,  but,  not  in  log. 
My  fifth  is  in  lover,  and  too  in  i.-^s. 
My  sixth  is  not  in  a  looking-glass. 
My  seventh  is  in  trot,  but  not  in  walk 
My  eighth  is  in  compliment,  not  in  talk. 
My  ninth  is  in  year,  but  not  in  day. 
My  whole  gives  rise  to  laughter  gay. 

MoTlIKK  BUNCH. 


Why  should 

field  'i 


N".  :!. 
A  itiimi.E. 

we  never  tell  secrets  in  a  corn 
ISADORE  F. 


No.  1. 


No.  3. 


ANSWEKS  TO  PCZZLES   IN   No.  213 

R    ang    E. 

A  gai  N. 
L  ongin  <  1. 
E  e  L. 
I  ndi  A. 
C,  ai  N. 
H  an  I). 

1) 

PEA 

PESTS 

D  E   S   T  K  11  Y 

A  T   i;    1    P 

sup 

Y 
Book. 
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'SUCH    PUN    GETTING    INTO    BERTIE'S    OLD    CLOTHES!" 


BERTIE'S    BOX. 

SI  ffljrfsltnas  Stovij. 
BY    LOUISA    M.   ALCOTT. 

I. 

FTERE'S  a  letter  for  you,  mamma,  and,  please,  I  want 

A 1  the  red  picture  on  it,"  said  little  Bertie,  as  he  came 

trotting  into  the  room  where  his  mother  and  aunt  sat 


liiiMly  putting  the  last  touches  to  their  generous  store  of 
Christmas  gifts. 

"Do  read  it.  Jane;  my  hands  are  too  sticky."  said  ilrs. 
Field,  who  was  filling  pretty  horns  and  boxes  with  bon- 
bons. 

"Whom  do  you  know  in  Iowa  ?"  asked  Aunt  Jane,  look- 
ing at  the  postmark. 

"No  one.     It  is  probably  a  begging  letter.     As  secre- 
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tary  of  our  great  charitable  society,  I  often  get  them. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is;"  and  Mrs.  Field  popped  a.  broken 
barle\  siiirar  dog  inti>  Bertie's  mouth  In  dim-  him  during 
the  long  process  of  picking  oil'  tin-  stamp. 

"  Well,  I  never!  What  will  folks  ask  for  next  >  Just 
hear  this!"  exclaimed  Aunt  .lane,  after  running1  her  eye 
over  the  neatly  written  page: 

".Vr.s.  Field: 

"])F,\R  MADAME, — Knowing1  your  kind  heart,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  you  may  lie  willing  to  help  me  from 
your  abundant  stores.  I  will  state  my  request  as  briefly 
as  possible.  I  am  so  poor  that  I  have  nothing  for  my 
two  little  boys  on  Christmas.  I  have  seen  better  days, 
but  my  husband  is  dead,  my  money  is  gone;  I  am  sick, 
alone,  and  in  need  of  everything-.  But  I  only  ask  some 
small  presents  for  the  children,  that  they  may  not  feel 
forgotten  at  this  season  of  universal  pleasure  and  plenty. 
Your  mother's  heart  will  feel  how  hard  it  will  be  for  me 
to  see  their  disappointment  when  for  the  first  time  in  their 
little  lives  Santa  Clans  brings  nothing. 

"  Hopefully  yours,  ELLEN  ADAMS." 

"  Isn't  that  queer  .'"  said  Aunt  Jane. 

''It  is  pathetic,"  answered  Mrs.  Field,  looking  from  the 
loaded  t.ilile  before  her  to  the  curly  head  at  her  knee. 

"It's  only  a  new  and  sentimental  way  of  begging.  She 
says  she  needs  everything,  and  of  course  expects  you 
will  send  money.  I  hope  you  won't  be  foolish,  Anna." 

"I  shall  not  send  money;  but  surely  out  of  all  this 
plenty  we  ran  spar,'  something  for  the  poor  babies,  and 
let  them  keep  their  faith  in  Santa  Clans.  It  won't  take 
long  to  make  np  a  little  bundle,  and  will  be  no  great  loss 
if  this  woman  has  deceived  us.  My  blessed  mother  used 
to  say  it  was  better  to  be  deceived  now  and  then  than  to 
turn  away  one  honest  and  needy  person.  I  only  hope  I 
may  not  forget  all  about  it  in  my  hurry;"  and  having 
finished  her  sweet  job.  Mrs.  Field  went  away  to  wash  her 
hands  before  beginning  another. 

As  they  talked,  neither  of  the  ladies  observed  thai  a  pair 
of  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  their  faces,  while  a  pair 
of  sharp  little  ears  took  in  the  story,  and  a  busy  little 
mind  thought  about  it  after  both  had  put  the  subject  aside. 

Bertie  sat  thinking  for  several  minutes,  while  Aunt 
Jane  forgot  him  in  her  anxiety  over  the  new  cap  she  was 
making.  At  last  he  got  up  and  walked  slowly  into  the 
nursery,  saying  to  himself,  with  a  thoughtful  face; 

"Mamma,  won't  remember,  and  aunty  don't  care,  and 
those  poor  little  boys  won't  have  any  Twismnss  if  I  don't 
'tend  to  it.  I've  got  lots  of  nice  things,  and  going  to  have 
more,  so  I  guess  I'll  give  'em  some  of  the  bestest  ones." 

Full  of  good-will,  but  uncertain  how  to  begin,  Bertie, 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  about  the 
pleasant  room,  strewn  with  all  manner  of  half-used-up  and 
broken  playthings.  A  good  si/ed  wooden  box  in  which 
a  little  horse  had  come  still  stood  where  he  had  left  it, 
with  two  chairs  harnessed  to  it,  anil  whip  and  reins  lying 
near. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Bertie;  and  fell  to  work  so  busily 
that  Aunt  Jane  heard  nothing  of  him  until  a  loud  bang 
made  her  jump  and  call  out,  sharply,  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing, child  '." 

"Playing  Santy  ('laus.  aunty,  and  packing  my  sleigh. 
Don't  you  hear  the  bells  wing  {"  answered  Bertie,  shaking 
the  reins  and  cracking  the  whip,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
e\  e  :  for  he  didn't  want  to  be  disturbed  yet. 

"Well,  don't  get  into  mischief ;"  and  Aunt  Jane  went 
on  with  her  cap.  just  ready  for  the  pink  bows. 

More  bangs  followed,  and  nails  were  evidently  being 
driven;  lint  I'.erlie  often  ]>la\ed  carpenter,  so  no  notice 
was  taken,  and  soon  he  was  busy  pasting  bits  of  paper  on 
the  box  with  his  own  particular  "  muscilack"  pot. 

"Now  it's  all  ready,  and   mamma  will  be  so  pleased. 


cause  I  saved  her  lots  of  trouble,"  he  said  to  himself,  sur- 
veying the  bedaubed  box  with  great  satisfaction.  "I 
guess  I  better  put  it  under  the  bed  till  I  come  back  ;  aunty 
might  see  it.  and  say  it  was  clutter,"  he  added, and  tugged 
and  shoved  until  it  was  safely  hidden. 

Then  he  went  out  for  his  walk,  and  forgot  all  about  it 
until  the  ne\i  day. 

II. 

"Where  is  Bertie's  best  hat?  I  want  to  put  a  new 
elastic  on  it,  and  can  not  find  it  anywhere.  What  ever 
does  the  child  do  with  his  things  ;"  said  Mary,  the  nurse, 
fussing  about  to  get  her  odd  jobs  done  that  she.  might  get 
ott'  early  to  her  Christmas  shopping.  There  was  a  great 
hunt,  hut  no  hat  appeared,  until  Mary  spied  a  bit  of  the 
feather  sticking  out  of  a  crack  in  the  badly  fastened  cover 
of  the  box  under  the  bed. 

"My  patience!  what  a  line  mess  it  will  be  in.  crammed 
up  ill  that  uay."  scolded  Mary,  pulling  it  out  and  looking 
round  for  the  hammer. 

Aunt  Jane  was  sewing  at  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Field 
had  just,  come  in  with  a  little  parcel  in  her  hand.  Both 
looked  on  with  interest  while  the  lid  came  off  the  queer 
box,  stuck  full  of  nails  and  gay  with  red  and  blue  labels 
that  would  have  pu/./.led  the  wisest  expressman. 

(  Hit  came  the  hat  crushed  flat.  Bertie's  best  coat,  several 
of  his  most  costly  books,  a  collection  of  toys,  pictures,  and 
sticky  rolls  of  candy,  while  on  the  top  of  all  appeared  tin- 
piece  of  gingerbread  given  for  lunch  the  day  before. 

"What  has  the  dear  child  been  at.  I  wonder;" 

"He  said  be  was  playing  Santa  Clans  yesterday  when 
I  heard  him  pounding  those  nails."  answered  Aunt  Jane, 
adding  severely,  "lie  ought  to  be  whipped  for  spoiling 
good  things  in  that  way." 

"Here  he  comes.  We'll  see  what  his  little  idea  was 
before  we  scold  him,"  said  mamma,  as  the  familiar  little 
trot  was  heard  coming  through  the  hall. 

The  moment  Bertie's  eye  fell  on  the  box  the  music 
stopped,  and  he  looked  distressed. 

"Why,  that's  mine!     What  made  you  spoil  it.  Mary  '<" 

"Tell  me  about  it.  dear;"  and  mamma  turned  the  trou- 
bled face  up  to  her  o\\  n. 

"It's  for  the  poor  little  boys  yon  read  about.  1  was 
afraid  you'd  forget  them,  so  I  packed  it  all  myself,  and  I 
thought  you'd  be  so  pleased,"  cried  the  boy.  eagerly. 

"So  I  am;  but  why  put  in  your  nice  things,  dear,  and 
not  ask  me  about  it  ?" 

"  You  told  me  always  to  give  the  best  pieces  away,  and 
I  thought  they  ought  to  be  my  very  bestest,  'cause  the 
little  boys  were  so  poor.  Can't  it  go,  mamma  ?" 

Mrs.  Field  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  from  the 
small  parcel  in  her  hand  to  the  overflowing  box,  then  she 
kissed  her  little  son,  saying',  with  .something  like  tears  in 
her  eyes, 

"My  blessed  little  Christian,  you  rebuke  your  mother, 
and  show  her  what  she  ought  to  do  —  give  generously 
and  gladly,  and  trust  her  fellow-creatures  as  you  do.  See 
the  difference  between  our  boxes!  Mine  so  small  and 
mean,  his  full  of  all  bis  dearest  treasures,  even  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth.  Bertie,  I'll  fill  your  box  with  comforts, 
and  send  it  in  your  name.  You  shall  play  Santa  Clans 
in  sweet  earnest,  and  have  all  the  thanks." 

Why  mamma  hugged  him.  and  Aunt  Jane  sniffed  with- 
out another  word  of  blame,  Bertie  did  not  know  or  care; 
but  hopping  gayly  round  his  box,  lie  cried  with  a  beam- 
ing face, 

"Yes,  fill  it  cram-full,  and  let  me  help.  Mamma,  have 
lots  to  eat  in  it.  I  know  the  boys  will  like  that  best." 

"  \\e  will!  (Jet  your  little  wagon,  and  we  will  go 
round  picking-  up  all  sorts  of  things  for  this  remarkable 
box,"  said  mamma,  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  great  closet 
where  her  charily  stores  were  kept. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  the  packing-  of  that  box,  for  mam- 
ma, kept  finding  something  more  to  put  in,  and  Bertie 
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played  expressman  to  his  heart's  .content  as  he  dragged 
the  creaking  yellow  cart  to  and  fro  full  of  half-worn 
clothes,  toys  lie  was  tired  of.  and  things  to  eat.  all  for  "the 
poor  little  hoys  who  hadn't  any  Twismuss." 

"Now  a  few  odds  and  ends  to  fill  the  corners,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  papa  to  nail  up  when  lit-  conies  in  to  din- 
ner," said  nmmma,  as  the  last  pair  of  little  hose  and  her 
own  warm  wrapper  went  in. 

•'I'll  send  my  purple  shawl.  It  makes  me  look  like  a 
lemon,  and  it  will  be  comfortable  for  the  woman  if  slie 
really  does  need  clothing,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  who  had 
watched  the  packing1,  and  melted  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Another  bit  of  Christmas  work,  my  little  Santa  Clans. 
Warm  the  cold  hearts,  open  the  closed  hands,  and  make 
us  all  love  and  help  one  another,"  whispered  Mrs.  Field, 
as  old  aunty  went  away  to  get  the  shawl. 

"I  like  this  play,"  cried  Bertie,  patting  down  the  bun- 
dles, and  rejoicing  over  the  goodies  he  had  seen  put  in. 

"It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive,  so  play  away,  dear, 
and  lill  a  bigger  box  each  year,"  answered  mamma,  with  a 
hand  on  the  yellow  head  as  if  she  blessed  it.  Here  papa 
came  in.  and  having  read  the  letter,  and  had  a  good  laugh 
over  Bertie's  first  box,  he  was  very  ready  to  nail  up  the  sec- 
ond and  send  it  off.  He  also  pulled  out  his  full  pocket- 
book,  and  after  hesitating  a  moment  over  a  five  and  a  ten 
dollar  bill,  hastily  slipped  the  latter  into  an  envelope,  and 
hid  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  wrapper  that  lay  011  the  top. 

"Foolish,  I  dare  say,  but  I  must  follow  my  boy's  good 
example,  and  hope  it  is  all  right,"  he  said,  and  then  went 
to  look  up  the  hammer. 

The  cover  was  tightly  fastened  on,  with  a  plainly  written 
address,  and  papa  promised  to  have  it  sent  off  at  oner. 

"  I  wonder  what  will  come  of  it  ?"  said  mamma,  as  they 
stood  looking  at  the  heavy  box. 

"I  predict  that  you'll  never  get  a  word  of  thanks,"  an- 
swered Aunt  Jane,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  generosity. 

"You  will  probably  get  a  letter  asking  for  more,"  add- 
•ed  Mr.  Field,  half  regretting  his  ten  dollars,  now  that  it 
was  too  late  to  change  it  for  a  five. 

"  I  know  the  dear  little  boys  will  be  awfully  glad  to  get 
it,  and  I  shall  like  my  goodies  better  because  they  have 
got  some  too,"  cried  Bertie,  untroubled  by  a  doubt,  and 
full  of  happy  satisfaction  at  having  shared  his  comforts 
with  those  poorer  than  himself. 

III. 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  far  off  in  Iowa  people  were 
making  merry  all  through  the  great  eity.  Even  down 
among  the  shabby  streets  some  small  festivity  was  going 
on,  and  the  little  shops  were  full  of  working  people  buy- 
ing something  for  to-morrow.  But  up  in  one  room  of  an 
old  house  sat  a  woman  rocking  a  sick  baby  to  sleep,  and 
trying  to  sing  while  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  a  very  poor  room,  with  little  in  it  but  a  table 
piled  with  work,  a  cold  stove,  one  lamp,  and  an  almost 
empty  closet.  In  the  bed  were  two  black  heads  just  visi- 
ble under  the  shawl  spread  over  them,  and  the  regular 
breathing  told  that  Jimmy  and  Johnny  were  sleeping 
soundly,  in  spite  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  prospect  of 
no  Christmas  presents  to-morrow. 

As  she  rocked,  poor  Mrs.  Adams  glanced  at  the  unfin- 
ished work  on  her  table,  and  wondered  how  she  should 
get  on  without  the  money  she  hoped  to  have  earned  if 
baby  had  not  fallen  ill. 

Then  her  eye  wandered  from  two  small  socks  hung  up 
on  either  side  of  the  fire-place  to  the  two  little  red  apples 
on  the  mantel  overhead.  They  were  all  she  could  get  for 
Jimmy  and  Johnny,  and  even  these  poor  gifts  could  not 
go  into  the  stockings  until  the  holes  were  mended,  for 
neither  had  any  toes  left. 

"  As  soon  as  baby  drops  off  I'll  mend  them,  and  maybe 
I  can  finish  a  couple  of  vests,  if  my  oil  holds  out;  then  I 
can  get  a  bit  of  candy  for  the  poor  little  lads.  Christmas 


isn't  Christmas  to  children  without  a  taste  of  sweeties," 
said  the  poor  mother,  looking  tenderly  at  the  black  heads 
under  the  shawl  she  was  shivering  without. 

As  if  anxious  to  help  all  she  could  baby  did  "drop  off," 
and  being  tucked  up  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  slept  nicely  for 
an  hour,  while  mother's  lingers  worked  as  fast  as  cold  and 
weariness  would  let  them. 

"No  answer  to  my  letter.  Well,  I  hardly  expected  it, 
being  a  stranger,  and  every  one  so  busy  at  this  time  of 
year.  But  it  would  have  been  such  a  comfort  just  to  get 
a  trifle  for  the  poor  dears,"  thought  Mrs.  Adams,  as  she 
sat  alone,  while  the  bells  rang  Christmas  chimes,  and  a 
cheery  murmur  came  up  from  the  wintry  streets  below. 

Just  then  a  bumping  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  a  loud  rap 
came  at  her  door,  a  rough  voice  said  suddenly,  ' '  Something 
for  you,  ma'am  —  all  paid,"  and  a  hurried  expressman 
dumped  a  big  box  just  inside  her  door,  and  was  gone  be- 
fore she  got  her  breath. 

For  a  minute  she  thought  she  must  be  dreaming,  it  was 
all  so  sudden ;  then  she  was  sure  that  it  was  some  mistake; 
but  there  was  her  name  on  the  muddy  lid,  and  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands  in  speechless  delight,  feeling  that  it  must 
be  the  answer  to  her  letter. 

Down  went  the  work,  and  catching  up  the  poker  and  a 
Hat  iron,  she  had  that  cover  off  in  about  three  minutes, 
and.  astonishing  to  relate,  not  one  of  those  dear  children 
woke  up  in  spite  of  the  noise. 

If  the  Fields,  Aunt  Jane,  and  Bertie  could  have  seen 
what  went  on  for  the  next  hour  they  would  have  had  no 
doubts  about  the  success  of  their  present,  for  Mrs.  Adams 
laughed  and  cried,  hugged  the  bundles,  and  kissed  the  kind 
note  mamma  had  slipped  in.  She  put  on  the  warm  wrap- 
per and  purple  shawl  at  once,  and  felt  as  if  comfortable 
arms  were  around  her.  But  when  she  put  her  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  the  gown,  where  something  rust  led,  and  found 
the  money,  she  broke  down  entirely,  and  dropping  on  the 
floor,  fairly  hugged  the  box,  sobbing: 

"God  bless  the  dear  people,  and  keep  them  safe  and 
happy  all  their  lives!" 

Many  presents  were  given  that  night,  and  many  thanks 
returned,  but  none  was  a  greater  surprise  than  this  one, 
and  none  moi'e  gratefully  received.  Its  coming  was  like 
the  magic  of  the  fairy  tales,  for  everything  seemed  changed 
in  a  minute,  and  poor  Mrs.  Adams  felt  warm,  rich,  and 
happy,  with  comfortable  clothes  on  her  back,  ten  dollars 
in  her  pocket,  and  in  her  bosom  the  kind  letter  that  proved 
even  better  than  the  box  that  she  had  generous  friends  to 
trust  and  help  her.  That  cheered  her  most  of  all,  and 
when  her  lamp  went  out  after  an  hour  of  real  Christmas 
work  and  a  touching  letter  to  Mrs.  Field,  she  crept  to  bed 
with  baby  cuddled  close  to  a  glad  and  grateful  heart. 

IV. 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Jimmy,  as  he  woke  next  morning, 
and  heard  a  roaring  in  the  stove,  where  usually  no  fire 
was  kindled  until  a  late  hour,  to  save  fuel. 

Popping  up  his  head,  he  gave  one  astonished  stare  round 
the  room,  and  then  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  where 
thev  usually  burrowed  to  keep  warm. 

"I  say,  Johnny,  it  isn't  our  room  at  all.  Something's 
happened,  and  it's  just  splendid, "he  whispered,  pulling  his 
brother's  hair  in  his  excitement. 

"  Go  'way!  I  ain't  coming  up  yet,"  was  the  sleepy  an- 
swer, as  the  elder  boy  curled  himself  up  for  another  nap. 

"  There's  a  big  fire,  and  something  smells  real  nice,  and 
there's  new  clothes  all  round,  and  baby's  sitting  up  in  a  red 
gown,  and  mother's  gone,  and  our  stockings  are  crammed 
full— really,  truly!" 

The  last  piece  of  news  roused  Johnny,  and  sent  both 
scrambling  up  to  sit  staring  in  speechless  wonder  for  sev- 
eral moments. 

It  was  as  Jimmy  said.  A  good  fire  made  the  air  com- 
fortable, something  nice  sizzled  on  the  stove,  a  big  loaf, 
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magic  box  was  a  pie,  a,  cake,  tea,  oranges,  figs,  and  nuts, 
and  her  morning  purchases  had  laid  in  a  bit  of  meat,  with 
potatoes,  so  the  Christmas  feast  was  safe,  and  for  one  hap- 
py day  all  should  have  enough. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  excited  family  was 
about  to  return  to  their  treasures,  Mrs.  Adams  said,  with 
what  the  children  called  her  "Sunday  look,"  "Boys,  come 
here  and  put  your  hands  in  mine  and  say  with  me,  'God 
bless  our  dear  little  Santa  Claus,  and  send  him  many 
Christmascs  as  happy  as  the  one  he  has  made  for  us!' ' 

Johnny  and  Jimmy  said  it  very  soberly,  and  then,  as 
if  the  b.,ttlcd  up  rapture  of  their  boyish  hearts  must  find 
a  vent  in  noise,  they  burst  out  with  a  shrill  shout,  to 
which  Baby  added  a  squeal  of  delight. 

• '  Hurraii  for  Bertie  Field,  and  the  jolly  box  lie  sent  us '." 


"PLAYING    SANTA    CLAUS." 

a  piece  of  butter,  and  six  eggs  appeared  upon  the  table, 
•where  mush  and  molasses  were  usually  seen  day  after 
day.  On  the  curtains  were  pinned  little  coats  and  trou- 
sers, hats  hung  on  the  bed-posts,  and  a  row  of  half-worn 
hoots  seemed  ready  to  prance  oft'  the  window  seat.  Baby 
.sat  bolt-upright,  as  gay  as  a  parrot,  in  a  red  flannel  night- 
gown and  a  blue  sacque,  with  an  orange  in  one  hand  and  a 
rubber  horse  in  the  other.  But,  most  joyful  sight  of  all, 
two  long  gray  stockings  dangled  from  the  mantel-piece, 
brimful  of  delightful  things  that  bulged  mysteriously  and 
•came  peeping  out  at  the  top. 

'•  Is  it  heaven  ?"  whispered  Jimmy,  awe-stricken  at  such 
richness. 

"No;  it's  Santa  Claus.  Mother  said  he  wouldn't  come, 
but  I  knew  he  ironld,  and  he  has.  Isn't  it  tip-top?"  and 
Johnny  gave  a  long  sigh  of  pleasure,  with  one  eager  eye 
on  his  stocking  and  the  other  on  a  certain  pair  of  blue 
knickerbockers  with  steel  buttons. 

"Let's  get  up  and  grab  our  presents,"  proposed  Jimmy, 
and  up  it  was.  for  out  both  went  like  two  monkeys,  giv- 
ing baby  a  glimpse  of  their  funny  night-gowns,  made  out 
of  an  old  plaid  shawl,  gay  but  warm. 

Each  seized  a  stocking  and  a  handful  of  toys,  and  flew 
back  again  to  rejoice  over  the  new  treasures  until  mother 
appeared  with  her  arms  full  of  bundles.  She  too  was 
•changed,  for  she  wore  a  gray  gown,  with  a  purple  shawl 
and  red  hood— so  comfortable!  Her  face  shone  and  her 
lips  smiled  as  if  all  her  troubles  had  flown  away.  The 
sad  old  mother  was  gone,  and  a  pretty,  happy  one  ran  to 
hug  them,  saying,  all  in  cue  breath: 

"Merry  Christmas,  my  darlings!  See  all  the  good 
things  that  dear  lady  sent  us;  and  the  blessed  little  boy 
helped,  and  gave  the  clothes  off  his  back,  and  played  be 
Santa  Claus,  and  all  thought  of  us.  Oh,  thank  'em  !  thank 
"em1,  and  kiss  me  quick,  for  my  heart  is  full." 

Then  a  grand  cuddling  went  on,  with  baby  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  no  one  thought  of  breakfast  till  the  kettle  boiled 
over,  and  reminded  Mrs.  Adams  that  her  Hock  must  have 
something  more  substantial  than  sugar-plums  to  eat. 

Such  fun  getting  into  Bertie's  old  clothes!  They  just 
fitted  eight-year  old  Johnny,  and  Jimmy  didn't  mind  if 
the  trousers  bagged,  and  the  jackets  lapped  on  him.  They 
were  new  and  beautiful  to  the  shabby  little  fellows,  tired 
of  darns  and  patches,  and  when  both  were  dressed  they 
strolled  about  as  proud  as  two  small  peacocks. 

The  poor  mother  had  no  fears  about  dinner,  for  in  the 


MRS.  SANTA  CLAUS  ASSERTS  HERSELF. 

BY  SAKAH  J.  BURKE. 

Oil,  it's  all  very  tine  for  that  husband  of  mine 
To  be  courted  and  praised  and  invited  to  diue; 
Though  late  in  the  day,  I'll  take  while  I  may 
My  woman's  one  privilege  of  "saying  her  say." 

It's  "  Santa  Claus.  dear"--"  ah.  no.  Santa  Claus  here" 
(Pray  pardon  this  poor  little  tricklesonie  tear); 
Complimentary  strife  is  the  breath  <>f  his  life, 
Kut  who  ever  mentions  his  desolate  wife  '! 

Now  I've  nothing  to  say  in  a  slander. HIS  way 
Of  the  man   1   have  promised  to  love  and  obey; 
lie's  a   jcillv  i>lil  soul,  he  acts  up  to  his  role, 
And  as  husbands  go,  he  may  pass,  on  the  whole. 

oh,  I'd  never  have  spoken— my  heart  might  have  broken, 
I'd  have  died  without  leaving  cue  remnant   of  token — 
Did  a  u'osMp  not   ray  in  my  hearing  one   day, 
"Santa   Claus  is  a   bachelor,  tieless  and  jiay." 

"You  mistake,"  was  my  cry,  with  a  Hash  of  the  eye. 
"I'm   his  patient  and  hard-working  wife,  by-thcbye; 
And  the  world   1   will  stun,  when  the  gamut   1   run 
Of  all  that  I've  suffered  and  all  that   I've  done." 


urt. 


"Be  careful,"  I  say;   "you  grow  stouter  each  day" 
(We  women  must  smile  though  our  heart  -strings  give  way); 
"Tight-tit  chimneys,  you  know,  you  must  surely  forego, 
Or  be  roasted  alive  by  the  tire  below. 

"And,  darling."  I  add,  "remember  the  bad 

Attack  of  bronchitis  you  recently  had; 

Anil  button  your  coat   high  up  in  the  throat, 

And  don't  cross  the  streams  when  the  ice  is  afloat. 

"And  keep  a  tight  rein  on  My  Lady  Disdain- 
Look,  dear!  she  is  kicking  the  dash-board  again." 
But  away  he  has  sped,  heeding  naught  I  have  said, 
While  visions  of  widowhood  dance  in  my  head. 

Is  it  nothing,  I  ask,  that  my  husband  should  bask 
In   the  popular  smile,  like  a  belle  at  a  masque, 
While  I,  poor  old  crone,  sit  and  cower  alone, 
Tiirht  clasping  the  lingers  I've  worked  to  the  bone? 

With  a  nod  and  a  blink  he  would  lead  you  to  think 
He  had  dieted  all   the  dolls  ere  a  weasel  could  wink; 
No;  while  he's  in  lied — to  his  shame  be  it  said — 
It   is  /  who  am  plying  the  needle  and  thread. 

He  irocs  shop]. ing  so  grand  through  the  length  of  the  land, 

But   all   matters  of  tastelulness  fall  to  my  hand. 

Could  he  crochet   and  tat,  or  trim  a  doll's  hat  ~! 

Take  his  cliimsv  thumb-measure — now  answer  me  thai. 

Oh.  women,  whose  days  are  made  radiant  with  praise, 
Whose  trumpets  are  blown  on  the  high  and  by  ways, 
Pray  stifle  your  scorn  for  a  woman  forlorn, 
Who  is  driven  to  sounding  her  own  little  horn. 
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CRABS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

CRABS  are  curious  creatures.  At  the  first  stance  we 
can  scarcely  tell  which  is  the  head.  Notice  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  (Fig.  1),  and  that  will  settle  the  question. 
Walking,  as  they  do,  forward,  backward,  and  even  side- 
ways with  equal  ease,  it  seems  as  if  they  too  might  be 
slightly  puzzled  about  their  formation,  and  so,  not  stop- 
ping to  decide  which  part  is  intended  to  go  foremost,  they 
dart  off  on  a  venture,  and  in  the  oddest  manner  possible. 

They  are  so  abundant  on  all  our  sea-shores  that  we.  rare- 
Iv  lift  a  bunch  of  sea- weed  or  poke  among  the  rubbish 
there  without  disturbing  their  haunts,  yet  they  scramble 
off  and  hide  in  the  sand  so  quickly  that  we  are  not  much 
wiser  for  their  discovery.  Let  us  pick  up  some  cast-off 
shell,  and  make  a  closer  examination. 

The  bodies  of  higher  animals  contain  three  principal 
cavities — the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  In  crabs,  on 
the  contrary,  the  head  and  thorax  are  so  closely  united 
that  we  can  not  distinguish  them,  and  they  are  covered 
by  the  same  shell.  The  proper  name  for  a  head  and 
thorax  thus  united  is  "  ceph-a-lo-thorax." 

A  crab,  consequently,  has  two  principal  parts— the  ceph- 


alo-thorax  and  the  abdomen — each  containing  a  number 
of  parts  of  its  own.  To  the  cephalo-thorax  are  attached 
five  pairs  of  jointed  legs.  The  front  pair  are  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  form  the  claws.  The  abdomen  con- 
sists of  six  parts;  but  it  is  small  and  inconspicuous,  being 
folded  under  the  cephalo-thorax. 

The  compound  eyes  of  crabs  are  on  long  stalks,  and  they 
may  be  turned  in  different  directions  or  folded  back  into 
little  grooves  in  the  shell. 

Crabs  breathe  by  gills  and  by  branchia.  Gills  are 
leaf -like  plates  so  situated  as  to  be  readily  bathed  with 
water.  They  contain  a  great  many  blood-vessels,  and 
the  oxygen  in  the  water,  finding  its  way  through  their 
delicate  walls,  mixes  with  the  blood  to  purify  it.  Tin- 
crab's  heart  consists  of  a  single  contractile  sac. 

Crabs  are  often 
spoken  of  as  crusta- 
ceans. The  name,  I 
think,  will  at  once 
suggest  to  you  ani- 
mals having  a  hard 
crust.  As  this  crust 
contains  a  number 
of  pieces  exactly  fit- 
ted to  each  other,  it 
Fig.  a.— EARLY  FORM  OP  CRAB.  has  been  compared  to 


g.  3. — HERMIT-C'RAB. 


the  armor  worn  by  sol- 
diers in  olden  times.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is 
shed  during  the  growth 
of  the  crab  is  curious  and 
interesting.  This  hard 
shell  never  increases  in 
size ;  therefore  as  the  crab 
grows  its  shell  becomes 
too  small,  and  it  is  cast 
off,  looking  like  the  per- 
fect animal,  with  eyes 
and  legs  attached.  When 
tlic  proper  time  for  this 
change  arrives,  the  body 
shrinks  away  from  the 

shell,  separating  from  it  at  all  points,  and  the  animal 
works  its  way  out.  The  exhausted  creature  now  remains, 
quietly  in  some  secluded  place,  increasing  rapidly  in  size, 
until  the  soft  skin  again  hardens  into  a  new  shell. 

This  is  a  painful  and  perilous  experience  for  the  poor 
crabs.      Occurring  as  it  does  several  times  in  the  summer, 
their  weak  and  unprotected  bodies  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
their  enemies,  and  they  are  devoured  even  by  other  crabs 
which  happen  to  be  in  better  plight.     Now  it  is  that 
they  are  known  as  "soft-shelled"  crabs. 

Crustaceans,  when  fully  coated  with  mail,  are  strong 
and  destructive,  fighting  among  themselves  as  well  as 
with  other  animals.  They  eat  any  small  creatures 
that  come  in  their  way,  whether  living  or  dead.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  they  themselves  are  destroyed  by  lar- 
ger animals,  and  crustaceans  form  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  star -fish,  sea-urchins,  mollusks,  and  many 
kinds  of  fish  and  birds,  consequently  great  quantities 
of  them  are  killed  before  reaching  their  full  size.  To 
protect  the  race  from  destruction  by  this  loss  of  life, 
all  crustaceans  produce  immense  quantities  of  eggs. 

Young  crabs  (Fig.  2)  are  so  unlike  the  full-grown 
ones  that  naturalists  formerly  thought  they  belonged 
to  a  different  class  of  animals.      As  soon  as  they  are 
born  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  swim 
about  freely.     After  passing  through  several  changes 
the  body  becomes  large  and  heavy  toward  the  head, 
and  the  young  crabs,  losing  the  power  of  swimming, 
sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  hide  for  a  while.      As 
they  gain  in  size  and  strength,  and  are  ready  to  begin 
their  new  manner  of  living,  they  creep  toward  the 
shore,  and  most  of  them  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  shal- 
low water  among  the  sea-weed.      In  the  tropics  some  spe- 
cies live  in  the  fresh-water  of  brooks  and  rivers.      Others 
live  in  the  shades  of  damp  forests;  still,  when  breeding- 
time  arrives,  they  visit  the  sea-shore  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  land-crabs  of  Jamaica  even  live  011  the  mountain- 
tops,  yet  every  year  they  yield  to  a  longing  for  their  old 
In ime,  and  come  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


Fig.  4.— FIDDLER-CRAB. 
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to  lay  their  eggs.    This  duty  performed,  they  return  again 
to  the  mountains. 

The  hermit-crab  (Fig-.  Hi  is  always  an  object  of  interest. 
Unlike  other  crustaceans,  it  has  no  shell  to  protect  the  soft 
body,  and  a  tempting  morsel  is  thus  exposed.  The  her- 
mit, conscious  <>f  its  weak  point,  seeks  shelter  by  taking 
possession  of  some  spiral  shell  in  which  to  place  its  soft 
abdomen.  The  hard  claws  and  the  first  two  pairs  of  feet 
generally  hang  out  over  the  edge  of  the  shell,  which 
henceforth  moves  about  upon  the  crab's  back  as  if  the  two 
belonged  together.  The  shorter  hind-feet  are  roughened, 
enabling  the  crab  to  hold  on  to  the  inside  of  the  shell,  and 
it  clings  so  tightly  that  it  will  sometimes  allow  itself  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  rather  than  quit  its  hold. 

As  the  hermit  grows  it.  needs  to  hunt  up  a  larger  home, 
and  it  may  be  seen  creeping  along  the  shore,  examining 
and  turning  over  shells  to  select  one,  often  trying  on  sev- 
eral before  it  is  suited — much  as  a  boy  might  try  on  sev- 
eral pairs  of  boots  before  he  is  fitted  exactly.  Should  a 
hermit  fancy  the  shell  of  some  living  snail,  it  would  not 
hesitate,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  kill  and  eat  the  owner,  and 
then  coolly  take  possession  of  the  shell.  Two  hermits 
are  sometimes  found  lighting  for  the  same  shell. 

Fiddler-crabs  (Fig.  4)  have  one  claw  much  larger  than 
the  other,  and  as  they  walk  sideways  they  hold  up  the 
large  claw  in  a  threatening  manner.  They  dig  holes  in 
the  mud  to  live  in,  and  they  enter  these  homes  with  ex- 
treme caution.  Running  quickly  to  the  entrance,  they 
pause  awhile,  turn  their  stalked  eyes  in  every  direction, 
and  then  dart  suddenly  in.  They  are  not  easily  caught, 
for  they  dart  into  their  holes  quickly  when  alarmed. 

The  fiddler-crab  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  use  upon  any  one  organ.  The  large  claw  so  peculiar 
to  this  group  belongs  only  to  the  males,  who  are  great 
fighters.  They  use  the  large  claw  in  their  combats,  which 
fact  accounts  for  its  increased  size,  and  also  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  large  claw  in  the  more  peaceable  females. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  little  round  crabs  that  live 
In  oyster  shells.  These  pea-crabs,  or  oyster-crabs,  as  they 
are  called,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  they  are 
sometimes  collected  and  sold  by  the  dozen.  Having  no 
hard  covering,  they  always  take  up  their  abode  within  thr 
shell  of  the  oyster  or  some  other  bivalve.  They  are  not 
prisoners  within  the  shell,  as  they  venture  out  into  the 
water  sometimes,  and  return  again  when  they  wish  to. 

They  are  said  not  to  annoy  the  oyster  in  the  least,  or  to 
deprive  it  of  any  of  its  food,  since  they  eat  certain  small 
animals  which  float  into  the  shell,  but  which  the  oyster 
never  feeds  upon.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  only  the  female 
that  shuts  herself  up  within  an  oyster  shell.  The  male  is 
much  smaller,  and  frolics  about  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.* 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  III. 
FITTING  OUT  THE  "RED  ERIK." 

THE  first  thing  was  to  settle  upon  their  preparations. 
"  What  will  you  want  to  take.  Tug  ?'' 

"Precious  little,  I  guess.  Besides  my  clothing,  which 
won't  make  much  of  a  bundle,  I  don't  own  much  except 
my  shot-gun,  and  my  weasel  trap,  and  my  odds-and-ends 
chest,  and  some  hooks  and  lines.  I'm  going  to  sell  all  the 
rest  of  my  duds." 

"Who'll  buy  'em  ?"  asked  Jim,  doubtfully. 

"Never  you  mind  who.  Infant.  'This  stock  must  be 
closed  out  below  cost,'  as  the  old-clo'  men  say.  I  can  put 
all  my  baggage  in  a  nail  keg." 

*  Begun  iu  No.  SK,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


"  Then  that's  fixed,"  Aleck  remarked.  "Now  for  you, 
Katy  ?" 

"I  think  the  little  trunk  that  was  mamma's,  and  my 
hand  bag  for  brush  and  comb  and  such  things,  will  hold 
all  that  belongs  to  me — that  is,  of  my  own  oirn."  she  re- 
plied, laughing.  "  Of  course  the  cooking  things,  and  so 
on,  belong  to  all  of  us." 

"  Well.  Jim,  your  traps  and  mine  will  go  into  the  other 
little  chest.  I  think — at  any  rate  they  must.  Now  for  the 
general  list." 

The  general  outfit  was  then  talked  over  for  more  than 
an  hour.  when,  looking  at  his  watch,  Aleck  said: 

"  Now  this  plan  all  depends  on  what  luck  I  have  in  rent- 
ing the  house.  I  heard  yesterday  that  Mr.  Porter  (the 
owner  of  the  burned  factory)  would  have  to  leave  the  ho- 
tel, and  wanted  to  find  a  small  furnished  house.  I  am 
going  to  see  if  I  can't  rent  ours  to  him." 

S<>  Aleck  went  off,  and  Tug  and  Jim  started  down  to  ex- 
amine the  boat,  study  how  much  she  would  hold,  and  see 
what  would  be  the  best  way  of  mounting  her  upon  the 
bobs,  which  they  spoke  of  as  "the  sledge."  They  were  not 
back  until  afternoon,  and  found  that  Aleck  had  just  come 
in  full  of  success.  Mr.  Porter  would  rent  the  house,  and 
would  allow  them  a  closet  in  which  to  store  all  the  small 
goods  they  wished  to  leave  behind. 

"Now  what  about  the  boat  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  concluded 
the  story. 

"She'll  do  beautifully.  Jim  and  I  think  we'd  better 
deck  her  over  from  the  mast  forward,  and  cover  it  with 
painted  canvas,  so  as  to  make  a  water-tight  place  to  stow 
the  provisions." 

"That's  a  good  idea." 

"We  thought  you'd  say  so,  and  so  we  took  exact  mea- 
surements, and  can  make  a  deck  here,  and  fasten  it  on 
down  there." 

"All  right;  now  how  do  you  think  we'd  better  fasten 
the  boat  to  the  sledge  ?" 

"  That's  where  we  want  you  to  help  us  decide.  I  don't 
believe  its  weight  is  great  enough  to  hold  it  firm." 

"It's  the  first  thing  to  be  arranged,"  said  Aleck,  "and 

after  dinner  I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  wharf." 

An  hour  later  the  three  boys  were  standing  beside  the 

boat,  gazing  first  at  it  and  then  at  the  pair  of  strong  heavy 

bobs  they  had  brought  along. 

"  We  must  take  that  coasting-board  off  the  bobs  and  put 
in  a  heavy  reach-pole  pretty  near  as  long  as  the  boat,  that's 
certain."  said  Tug. 

"  And."  spoke  up  Jimmy,  "we've  got  to  prop  her  up  on 
the  sledge  so  she'll  stand  even,  and  won't  tip." 

"Yes,  you're  both  right,"  said  Aleck,  "and  the  best 
way  is  to  saw  chairs  out  of  two-inch  plank  which  will  just 
fit  her  bottom,  and  in  which  she  will  sit  solidly." 

"But."  Tug  broke  in.  "that  won't  hold  her  firm  in  the 
racket  she  has  to  go  through.  She's  got  to  be  fastened 
to  those  sledges,  and  I  reckon  the  best  way  is  to  draw 
bands  of  stout  canvas — big  straps  would  cost  too  much — 
over  the  boat,  from  one  side  of  the  sledge  to  the  other." 

They  examined  and  re-examined,  and  could  none  of 
them  see  any  better  plan;  so  they  measured,  and  on  their 
way  home  bought  enough  of  the  heaviest  duck  to  make 
four  bands,  each  three  inches  wide. 

This  transaction  brought  out  a  bit  of  Tug's  loyalty.     As 
Aleck  took  out  his  purse  to  pay  for  the  canvas,  Tug  pu>h 
ed  his  baud  away  and  laid  a  dollar  bill  on  the  counter. 

"You  can  just  put  up  your  cash,"  he  cried.  "This  is 
my  affair.  If  you  fellows  furnish  the  boat  and  sledge  and 
all  the  rest,  I'm  going  to  pay  for  what  new  stuff  we  have 
to  buv  myself.  It's  little  enough  I  can  do,  anyhow." 

With  this  view  there  was  no  use  of  arguing,  and  Tug 
had  his  way  that  day  and  during  all  the  rest  of  the  prep- 
aration, spending  the  whole  of  his  savings  and  the  money 
he  got  by  the  sale  of  his  books  and  "contraptions." 

While  Tug  sawed  out  the  chairs,  and  screwed  and  spiked 
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them  firmly  to  the.  sledge  thai  evening,  the  other  two  boys 
worked  at  the  hands,  and  Katy  sewed.  They  all  sat  in 
the  kitchen,  so  as  to  he  where  Aleck  could  work,  and  before 
they  went  to  bed  both  tasks  were  nearly  done.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday. 

On  Monday  the  sledge  was  finished,  and  the  hoat  was 
set  upon  it.  Tacking  tightly  over  it  the  canvas  hands,  two 
in  front  and  one  toward  the  stern,  the  whole  affair  proved 
almost  as  stiff  and  firm  as  though  formed  of  one  piece. 

"What  was  the  boat's  name;"  you  may  feel  like  in- 
terrupting' me  to  ask. 

It  had  not  been  christened  yet,  but  when,  as  they  sat  by 
the  fire  on  Sunday  evening',  Katy  read  aloud  the  story 
of  "Red  Erik,"  they  all  agreed  that  was  the  name  they 
wanted. 

Now  the  Red  Erik  was  fitted  to  carry  one  mast,  which 
passed  through  a  hole  in  the  forward  thwart,  and  was 
stepped  into  a  block  underneath.  The  sail  carried  by  this 
mast  was  a  squares'!  of  pretty  good  size,  supported  by  a 
gaff  at  the  top  and  a  boom  at  the  bottom.  When  it  was 
not  in  use  it  was  rolled  around  the  mast,  the  gait'  and 
boom  being  laid  lengthwise  along  with  it;  and  by  wrap- 
ping the  sheet  around,  the  whole  was  lashed  into  a  bundle, 
which  lay  very  snugly  upon  the  thwarts  under  one  gun- 
wale, where  a  couple  of  leather  gaskets  were  buckled  about 
it.  to  keep  it  from  sliding.  There  was  also  a  jib-sail. 

While  they  were  arranging  this  matter  the  question  of 
what  they  were  to  do  for  a  tent  came  up,  and  Katy  asked 
whether  the  sails  could  not  be  made  useful. 

Certainly  the  mainsail  was  large  enough  to  make  a  very 
decent  shelter  when  stretched  over  a  low  ridge-pole,  but 
ii,  needed  loops  of  rope  at  the  ends  in  order  to  be  pegged 
to  the  ground  if  it  were  to  be  made  useful. 

"But  there  ain't  any  ground,  and  you  can't  drive  pegs 
into  ice,"  objected  Katy  at  this  point  of  the  planning. 

"  Then,"  said  Aleck,  "we  shall  have  to  get  half  a  dozen 
iron  pegs,  and  I  have  some  railway  spikes  that  will  be  just 
the  thing." 

"That's  so,"  said  Tug.  "Take  'em  along.  Now  the 
next  thing  is  poles.  The  gaff  will  do  for  one,  but  the  oth- 
er one  we'll  have  to  make,  because  we  want  to  use  the 
boom  for  a  ridge-pole." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  fix  it,"  Aleck  explained. 
"We'll  put  an  eye-bolt  in  the  far  end  of  the  boom,  and 
call  that  the  front  end  of  the  tent.  WV11  make  a  front 
upright  post  out  of  hickory,  and  have  the  lower  end  of  it 
shod  with  iron,  so  as  to  stick  in  the  ice — 

"Hold  up!  I've  got  a  better  idea  than  that,"  Tug  ex- 
claimed. "  I  suppose  you  want  to  save  carrying  any  more 
timber  than  you  can  help.  Well,  let's  cut  oil'  the  handle 
of  the  boat-hook-- that's  hickory— until  it  is  the  right 
length,  and  its  iron  point  will  stick  in  the  ice,  or  the 
ground  (if  we  set  her  up  ashore)  first-rate.  Then  we'll  go 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  have  a  cap  made  with  a  spike  in  it 
to  go  through  the  eye  in  the  end  of  the  boom.  When  we 
Want  to  use  the  boat  hook  we  can  take  the  cap  off." 

"That's  a  good  way:  but  how  about  the  gaff  ?" 

"Set  a  short  spike  in  the  far  end  to  stick  in  the  ice,  and 
let  the  ridge-pole  rest  in  the  jaws  of  the  gaff;  the  canvas 
will  hold  her  steady." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You're  an  inventor,  Tug.  Go 
down  to-morrow  and  get  the  irons  made." 

Meanwhile,  as  I  said,  loops  were  sewed  on  the  sail,  and 
it  was  thus  arranged  to  serve  as  tent.  It  made  a  queer 
shape  when  it  was  set  up  in  the  yard  on  trial,  for  the  sail 
wa;»  broader  at  one  end  than  (he  other,  but  it  did  very  well 
indeed.  An  end  piece  was  lacking;  but  this  was  supplied 
by  putting  on  tapes  so  as  to  tie  the  broad  foot  of  the  jib 
to  one  edge  of  the  rear  end  of  the  tent,  while  the  sharp 
end  was  folded  around  on  the  outside  and  tied  to  one  of 
the  side  pegs.  For  the  front  they  could  do  no  better  than 
hang  up  a  shawl  or  something,  if  it  was  needed,  since  they 


decided  that  a  few  yards  square  of  spare  canvas  which 
they  had  must  be  kept  for  a  carpet  upon  the  ice  floor. 

Tliis  done,  there  remained  to  screw  into  the  forward 
end  of  the  pledge  two  eye-bolts,  to  which  the  ropes  were 
1o  be  attached  for  dragging  the  boat.  Each  of  these  lopes 
was  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  had  at  one  end  an  iron 
hook,  so  as  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  very  quickly.  They 
could  easily  be  hooked  together  into  one  long  line,  and  two 
of  them  would  serve  ;is  end  stays  when  the  tent  was  set  up. 

All  these  arrangements,  by  hard  work,  were  finished 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  very  last  task  being  the  making 
of  a  box  with  double-hinged  covers,  which  should  fit 
snugly  under  the  stern  thwart.  This  was  to  be  the  kitch- 
en chest  or  mess  kit,  holding-  the  cooking  utensils  and 
dishes.  When  its  two  covers  were  spread  out  and  propped 
up,  it  formed  a  low  table. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
MAKING    A    START. 

KATY  meanwhile  had  been  looking  after  clothing  and 
provisions.  On  Tuesday  evening,  when  Tug  came  in  aft- 
er lea,  she  was  ready  to  read  to  him  a  full  list,  as  follows: 

BOAT  OUTFIT. — Sailing  and  rowing  gear  complete;  one 
piece  of  spare  canvas  three  yards  square;  one  oil  lantern 
and  a  gallon  of  oil;  one  compass;  a  locker,  under  the 
stroke  thwart,  containing  calking-irou,  oakum,  putty,  cop- 
per nails,  gimlet,  screw-driver,  screws,  sail  needle,  thread, 
wax,  etc. 

CAMP  OUTFIT. — Tent  ("made  out  of  the  sails,  pegs,  poles, 
etc.);  one  axe;  one  hatchet;  one  small  handsaw;  one 
shovel;  one  clothes-line;  one  mess  chest,  containing  the 
fewest  possible  dishes,  tin  cups,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  also  a 
skillet,  a  stew  pan,  a  coffee-pot,  etc.  ;  one  iron  pot;  one 
covered  copper  pail. 

I'KRSONAL  BAGGAGE. — One  trunk  for  Aleck's  and  Jim's 
clothing;  one  trunk  for  Katy's  clothing;  Tug's  box  (cloth- 
ing and  what  he  says  are  "contraptions");  small  valise 
for  Katy's  little  things. 

BEDDING  (tied  up  in  close  rolls}.— For  Aleck,  three 
blankets  and  a  thick  quilt. 

For  Jim,  the  same. 

For  Tug,  three  blankets  and  a  piece  of  old  sail-cloth. 

For  Katy,  a  buffalo-robe  trimmed  square,  two  llannel 
sheets,  three  blankets,  and  a  heavy  shawl. 

Thick  woollen  night-caps  or  hoods  for  all. 

FOOD  (I'ltotujli  t<i  last  two  weeks,  it  in  xiijiposed,  and 
conftinfiiiij  <-lii<'fly  of  the  first  seven  articles  named). — 
Corn-meal,  coffee,  sugar,  crackers,  dried  beef,  bacon  and 
ham  ;  also  small  quantities  of  potatoes,  beans,  dried  corn, 
tea,  chocolate,  maple  sugar,  buckwheat  flour,  and  condi- 
nienis.  iKaty  did  not  count  the  luxuries  of  the  first 
(lay's  evening  meal  i 

All  these  supplies,  as  far  as  possible,  were  put  into  bags 
made  of  strong  cloth  or  of  heavy  paper,  or  into  wooden 
boxes,  and  then  were  stowed  under  the  forward  deck. 
To  carry  them  (and  the  rest  of  the  luggage)  down  to  the 
wharf  a  box  was  fastened  upon  Jim's  hand  sled,  and  sev- 
eral trips  were  made. 

At  last.  Wednesday  afternoon  came,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  adventurous  journey  were  complete.  All 
the  morning  had  been  spent  by  Tug  and  Jim  in  pack- 
ing away  goods  at  the  boat,  while  Aleck  and  Kate  finish 
cd  the  home-leaving,  bringing' down  a  final  sled  load  with 
them  about  two  o'clock.  Besides  this,  Katy's  arms  were 
full  of  "suspicious-looking"  bundles.  ;,s  Tug  noticed, 
the  contents  of  which  she  refused  to  let  any  one  know 
before  night. 

The  boat  lay  hidden  underneath  the  warehouse  wharf, 
and  of  the  few  who  knew  of  their  intentions  nobody  seem- 
ed to  have  let  out  the  secret:  moreover,  the  day  was  un- 
usually cold  and  somewhat  windy,  so  that  few  .skaters 
were  out,  at  least  so  far  down  the  river.  Thus  they  were 
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not  annoyed  by  inquisitive  visitors.  Ten  minutes  after 
Aleck  and  Kate  arrived  the  final  package  had  been  stow- 
ed, the  mantle  of  canvas  spread  over,  the  oars  and  rolled- 
up  tent  laid  on  top,  and  Tug  announced  everything 
ready. 

"Then  let's  be  off,"  said  Aleck,  as  he  buckled  the  last 
strap  of  his  left  skate,  and  stood  up. 

"  Not  till  you  give  the  word  of  command,  Captain.'7 

"Captain!"  echoed  Jim,  standing  very  straight. 

"Captain!"  Kate  caught  up  the  word,  and  made  a  fun- 
ny girlish  imitation  of  an  officer's  salute.  "Not  till  you 
give  the  order,  sir !" 

"  Oho!"  laughed  Aleck.  "  That's  election  by  acclama- 
tion, I  should  say!  All  right;  only  if  I'm  to  be  Captain, 
remember  you  must  do  as  I  say  at  once,  and  save  any 
arguing  about  it  until  afterward.  When  you  get  tired 
\ mi  can  vote  me  out  as  you  voted  me  in.  Will  you  agree  ?" 

"Yes — agreed!"  cried  all  three. 

"Then  my  first  order  is  'Forward!'"  and  so  saying 


he  seized  a  drag-rope  and  sent  the  sledge-boat  spinning 
out  upon  the  smooth  ice  far  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wharf,  showing  how  easily  it  could  be  run  in  spite 
of  its  weight,  which  was  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds. 

A  moment  later  they  were  off  on  the  first  strokes  of  a 
trip  that  proved  far  more  eventful  than  any  of  them  an- 
ticipated— Aleck  with  the  drag-rope.  Tug  by  his  side,  Jim 
pulling  his  sled.  Rex  leaping  and  barking,  and  Kate  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  with  her  hands  on  the  stem  rail  of  the 
boat.  Two  or  three  boys  and  men  called  after  them,  and 
one  followed  a  little  way.  but  he  was  sent  back  with  short 
answers,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  church  spires,  the  big 
bell-crowned  cupola  of  the  High  School,  and  the  lofty 
spans  of  the  railway  bridge  had  been  left  far  behind.  Not 
much  was  said,  for  even  heedless  Jim  felt  that  this  was  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  the  pleasant  scenes  they  had 
known  so  long  might  never  be  revisited. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A   GIFT   FROM   HEAVEN. 

'^pIS  night  before  the  Christmas  dawn; 

-L      The  tielcls  are  clad  in  spotless  white; 
There's  not  a  cloud  nor  breath  of  wind. 

And  all  the  stars  are  shining  bright; 
While  downward  throndi  the  sileni   air 

Au  angel  lloats  .1,1  noi-eless  wings. 
And  in  his  arms  a  little  child 

To  bless  an  earthly  home  he  brings. 

Oh.  gift  of  Heaven,  fair  little  babe, 

When  thou  shall  quit  the  angel's  arms 
May  Heaven's  grace  be  with  thee  still 

To  >hii-M  tli-  e  from  all  earthly  harms! 
Thou  dreamest  not.  and  none  can  tell. 

What  joys  or  sorrows  may  be  thine; 
But   He  who  sent  thee  into  life 

lias  said.  The  little  ones  are  mine. 

Welcome,  MM  el    babe!      The   Lord  of  Life 

Was  once  a  little  Child  like  thee; 
And  lie  has  said.  "  Forbid  them  not, 

But  let  the  children  come  to  me." 
Their  angels  viand  before  the  throne 

And  look  upon  His  Father's  face: 
The  love  He  gave  them  here  on  earth, 

He  gives  from  Hi-,  hiirh  dwelling-place. 


s.  s.c 


B'IRE-SCREENS,  AND  I1<J\V  To  MAKE  THEM. 

BY  C.  W.  FISHER. 


HERE  is  uo  prettier  house- 
hold ornament,  nor  is 
there  any  more  service 
able  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  than  a 
well-made  fire-screen. 

Screens  of  every  va- 
riety are  to  be  found  in 
the  shops,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  a  few 
dollars  for  the  simple 
designs,  to  many  hun- 
dreds for  others  more 
elaborate. 

Young  folk  who  have  leisure  can  as  well  make  as  pur- 
chase them,  and  often  the  results  of  home  work  compare 
most   favorably  with  the  best   specimens  of 
shop  manufacture.      The  foundation  frame- 
work is  easily  made  by  a  boy  who  has  any 
skill  in  carpentering,  and  the  girls  can  have 
that  part  of  the  task  done  for  them  at  a  tri- 
lling  expense.      Tiie   most    useful    screen   is 
made  in  three  panels,  each  four  feet  and  a, 
half   high,  by  one   and    a    half   wide.      The 
frames  should  be  made  of  white  pine,  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  to  avoid   warping,  mitred 
at  the  corners,  and  braced  in  the  middle,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.     Strips  of  inch  pine,  two  inches 
wide,  will  secure  the  proper  lightness  and  strength. 

The  frames  are  to  be  covered  with  brown  sheeting  or 
unbleached  muslin,  the  coarser  the  hotter,  which  is  to  be 
stretched  as  tight  as  possible,  and  held  by  very  small  tacks 
driven  in  the  edges.  >i'>t  on  the  faces  of  the  frames.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  carefully  cut  away  all  the  surplus  material; 
then  prepare  a  sizing  of  thin  Hour  paste,  and  with  it  wet 
thoroughly  every  portion  of  the  muslin.  In  stretching, 
the  cloth  will  pull  unequally,  and  along  the  tacked  edges 
there  will  be  slight  nnevennesses.  which  can  be  smoothed 
down  while  wot.  and  which  will  be  held  in  place  as  the 
paMe  dries.  The  drying  takes  lint  a  little  time,  and  when 
it  is  accomplished  there  will  result  a  working  surface  as 
tight  as  a  drum-head. 


In  the  paper  covering  individual  taste  may  be  exercised 
without  limit,  and  the  beautiful  varieties  of  paper-hangings 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a  poor  selection.  A 
sketch  of  three  different  designs  which  we  have  finished 
durinir  tin'  year  may  perhaps  suggest  ideas  to  our  young 
friends,  if  they  don't  care  to  reproduce  them  exactly.  The 
little  ones  are  most  interested  in  the  nursery  screen,  which 
was  our  first  venture.  Its  bright  colors  and  quaint  figures 
are  an  unending  delight  to  them,  and  many  an  hour  is 
spent  in  studying  their  curious  antics. 

The  background  of  this  screen  is  a  very  dark — almost 
black — cheap  wall-paper  of  very  indefinite  pattern,  slight 
ly  flecked  with  gilt.  In  cutting  the  paper  for  the  front  of 
a  panel  an  inch  and  a  half  margin  on  all  sides  should  be 
allowed,  while  the  back  piece  is  to  be  the  exact  size  of  the 
frame.  The  paste  should  contain  a  little  starch,  be  free 
from  lumps,  and  not  thick.  It  is  to  he  applied  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  care  is  needed  to  see  that  every  part  of  the 
paper  is  covered  by  it.  Place  the  paper  upon  the  frame, 
beginning  at  the  top,  and  allowing  the  surplus  inch  mar- 
gin to  lap  over.  Put  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  under  the 
hand,  and  slowly  smooth  the  pasted  part  for  about  six 
inches  down  from  the  upper  edge,  thus  pressing  out  all 
air  bubbles  and  wrinkles.  When  this  is  successfully 
done,  continue  the  same  process,  always  smoothing  down- 
ward. 

Should  any  creases  or  other  irregularities  fail  to  dis- 
appear under  the  slow  rubbing',  take  the  paper  by  the  two 
lower  corner?,  and  lift  it  from  the  muslin  until  past  the 
roughness,  and  then  press  again.  In  this  way  you  are  cer- 
tain to  remove  the  imperfection,  and  get  a  perfectly  plain 
surface.  The  margin  is  next  to  be  pasted,  and  will  lap 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  back.  This  will, 
however,  he  covered  by  the  paper  for  the  back  of  the 
panel,  which  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  front 
piece. 

The  really  hard  part  of  the  work  is  now  over,  and  the 
most  interesting-  stage  at  hand.  Get  from  a  book  or  toy 
store  several  illustrated  books  of  nursery  rhymesand  chil- 
dren's stories.  Those  by  Walter  Crane  are  the  best  in 
design  and  coloring,  but  many  others  are  very  good.  ( 'nt 
out  every  figure  in  the  book,  large  and  small  alike.  Se- 
lect three  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  for  the  centre 
pieces,  and  about  these  arrange  the  others  as  fancy  sug- 
gests, without  regarding  the  stories  which  they  illustrate. 
The  result,  in  the  case  of  our  screen,  was  charming1,  and 
is  daily  admired.  The  back  may  be  ornamented  in  like 
manner  or  left  plain.  Four  brass  hinges  fastening  the 
frame  together,  a  line  of  brass-headed  nails  all  around 
the  edges,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  paper  and  as  a 
finish,  two  small  brass  handles  on  the  top  of  the  outer 
panels  to  lift  by  and  avoid  soiling,  will  complete  one  of 
the  prettiest  decorations  of  the  house. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  with  a  background  of  car- 
dinal red  felt  paper,  on  which  were  pasted  cuttings  from 
old  HAKPKK'S  MAUAZIXES,  one  ;ianel  being  given  up  to 
flowers,  one  to  birds,  and  one  to  animals,  and  this  also  is 
the  children's  delight. 

Our  last  venture  was  the  simplest  of  all  in  its  manufac 
ture,  but  is  very  ellective.  It  is  made  of  small-figured 
wall-paper,  with  a  great  deal  of  gilt  in  the  design.  On 
this  are  mounted  three  Japanese  panels,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  on  those  haniyin^  banners  with  which  our  Celestial 
friends  love  to  deck  their  walls.  All  three  are  black', 
with  sprays  of  flowers  ami  birds  painted  upon  them  in  the 
brightest  colors,  and  the  effect  of  the  gold,  the  black,  and 
[  the  gorgeous  reds  and  delicate  blues  in  combination  is 
lovely. 

Of  course  there  are  as  many  methods  and  patterns  in 
making  screens  as  there  are  minds  to  design  and  bauds 
to  do  the  work.  The  plan  suggested  above  is  simple,  and 
has  proved  successful.  May  our  young  readers  enjoy 
working  it  oul  as  well  as  we  did! 
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THE    LOST    CITY; 

OR.    THE     BOY    EXPLORERS     IN     CENTRAL    ASIA. 
B  Y    D  AVID    K  E  K. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   BAD   FIX. 

"  T)EHOLD  our  curacaiifierai .'"  (resting-placei  cried  a 
JL)  big.  hook  nosed  fellow,  \villi  a  coarse,  unin  vitingface, 
who  seemed   to  be   the  leader  of  the  gang.      ''Here  will 
we  take  our  ease  until  they  come." 

"It  is  well  spoken,  Issa,"  answered  one  of  the  others; 
•'and  when  they  come,  rich  will  be  our  booty.  Assuredly 
this  is  a  fortunate  day  f 

Tom  Hilton  with  difficulty  repressed  a  start  that  would 
have  betrayed  him  at  once.  Although  these  unexpected 
visitors  wore  the  dress  of  the  country,  their  language  and 
accent  showed  them  to  be  Persians;  and  our  hero's 
thoughts  Hew  at  once  to  his  Persian  enemy,  Kara-Goorg. 
whose  presence  in  these  northern  mountains  he  had  al- 
ready learned  from  Sikander  Beg.  That  Kara-Goorg 
was  not  himself  among  the  band  Tom  saw  with  consider- 
able relief:  but,  under  the  circumstances,  i!  was  only  nat- 
ural to  conclude  that  he  must  have  become  aware  of  their 
presence  in  like  manner,  and  have  sent  these  ruffians  to 
track  them  down  and  kidnap  them  again. 

"It  just  serves  me  right!''  groaned  Tom,  repenting  of 
his  rashness  when  it  was  too  late  "  If  I  hadn't  been  fool 
enough  to  come  out  011  this  hunt,  we'd  have  been  off  to 
Cabool  to-morrow  with  Sikander.  Now  here  we  are  in  a 
pretty  bad  fix,  and  I  can't  see  any  way  out  of  it." 

The  "bad  fix"  soon  became  worse,  for  the  Persians  now 
kindled  a  fire,  and  the  smoke  well-nigh  stifled  our  unfor- 
tunate heroes,  who  could  barely  keep  down  the  violent 
bursts  of  sneezing  which  threatened  them.  Even  as  it  was, 
Tom's  blood  ran  cold  as  he  heard  the  smothered  coughs 
which  Ernest  let  off  from  time  to  time;  but  happily  the 
robbers  were  too  busy  with  their  dinner  to  notice  them. 

"  Is  this  Oorooss  [Russian]  for  whom  we  an;  waiting,  in 
very  deed  a  great  magician  ?"  asked  one. 

"  What  words  are  these,  Ali  ?"  cried  another.     "  Must  he 
not  be  a  greater  magician  than  Loknian,  to  come  safely 
out  of  the  den  of  that  lion-killer,  Saaclut  Khan  of  Mali 
moud  Tepe  [Mohammed's  Mound],  and  then  to  venture 
hither  with  but  a  single  guide?'' 

Tom  breathed  freely  again  for  a  moment,  for  the  last 
words  showed  him  that  lie  and  Ernest  were  not  the  game 
which  these  human  blood-hounds  were  tracking  down. 
But  he  instantly  bethought  himself  that  the  only  Russian 
whom  they  could  be  expecting  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Lost 
City  was  Makaroff  himself;  and  lie  resolved  to  save  the 
poor  old  Professor,  cost  what  it  might. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  done? 

"Our  chief  has  said  that  his  ransom  will  be  as  the  ran- 
som of  a  king,"  cried  Ali.  "  Who  is  he,  then,  that  his  life 
should  be  so  precious?" 

"Know  you  not,  then,  brother,"  rejoined  his  comrade 
Abdullah,  "  that  the  Faringhi  [European]  magicians  have 
the  power  of  finding  hidden  treasures?  Wherefore  should 
this  Russian  be  in  such  haste  to  reach  this  place  if  not  to 
discover  treasures  buried  here  by  Sikander  Rumi  [Alexan- 
der the  Great],  the  mighty  Sultan  of  the  Faringhis  ?" 

"  But  how  escaped  he  those  blood-drinkers  at  Mahmoud 
Tepe  ?"  asked  another.  "Tell  us,  Issa,  for  thou  wert  there." 
' '  Hear,  then, "  replied  Issa.  ' '  When  they  led  him  before 
the  Khan,  Saadut  wondered  greatly  to  see  him  so  small 
and  feeble,  for  he  had  been  a  very  Rustamt  in  the  liu'lit, 
and  had  killed  five  of  the  warriors  before  they  bore  him 
down.  But  the  Russian  looked  at  him  as  haughtily  as  if 

*  Begun  in  No.  207,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

f  The  national  hero  of  Persia,  famed  for  his  strength. 


he  wore  but  a  mender  of  carpets,  .-mil  said.  'Afghan,  thou 
hast  done  ill  to  fall  thus  upon  a  .-.(.ranger  who  came  to  thy 
tents  in  peace.  I  seek  no  harm  to  thee  or  thine:  1  seek 
but  the  Lost  City  of  the  Greek  Sultans;  and  if  thou  wilt 
free  me.  and  send  thy  warriors  to  carry  me  thither  in  safe- 
ty, all  shall  be  well,  but  if  not,  know  that  within  three 
days  then/  shall  come  to  pass  that  which  will  make  thee 
and  all  thy  tribe  tremble.'" 

Here  the  speaker  paused  impressively,  while  a  murmur 
of  astonishment  broke  from  his  hearers. 

"Then."  resumed  he.  "came  a  silence  deep  as  that  of 
the  desert  at  midnight,  for  till  then  no  man  had  ever  dared 
to  speak  thus  to  such  a  slayer  of  men  as  Saadut  Khan.  At 
last  the  Khan  said:  'Let  thy  words  be  proved.  If  thou 
hast  spoken  truth  thou  shall  be  set  free  with  honor;  if 
thou  hast  lied,  on  the  third  day  thou  shall  die.'  " 

"  '  Good  !'  exclaimed  the  listeners. 

"The  third  day  came,"  pursued  Issa,  "and  still  all  was 
well,  and  the  Khan  asked,  scornfully,  'Where  are  thy 
threats  now  ;'  But  the  Russian  [jointed  upward,  and  an- 
swered, solemnly,  '  Even  now  is  the  time  come.'  And,  lo! 
even  as  he  spoke  the  noonday  sun  hid  his  face,  and  all 
was  dark  as  if  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  had  spread  his 
wings  over  the  sky;  and  all  the  warriors  fell  on  their 
faces,  and  the  Khan  himself  tore  his  beard  in  dismay,  and 
offered  Ihe  magician  whatever  he  might  ask  if  he  would 
but  bring  back  the  light  once  more. 

"Then  the  magician  spoke  again,  and  the  light  came 
back,  and  the  warriors  kissed  his  feet,  and  the  Khan  sent 
him  forth  the  next  day  with  rich  presents,  guarded  by 
swordsmen,  who  bowed  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  our 
holy  Prophet  himself.  Brothers,  my  tale  is  ended." 

Tom  was  bursting  with  laughter  at  the  awe-stricken 
faces  of  the  listeners;  for  he  saw  at  once  how  the  wily 
Russian  had  turned  to  account  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  for  that  day  by  the  scientific  journals.  The 
next  words,  however,  made  him  serious  enough. 

"Tell  me,  Issa,  if  this  Russian  is  so  great  a  magician, 
how  did  he  not  perceive  that  our  chief  was  setting  a  trap 
for  him  in  offering  to  guide  him  instead  of  the  guide  who 
was  slain  :" 

"In  what  ox  stall  wert  thou  born?"  retorted  Issa. 
"  Knowest  thou  not,  son  of  a  witless  father,  that  when 
any  magician  has  done  a  mighty  deed  he  is  exhausted  of 
his  magic  for  a  season,  as  a  serpent  of  its  venom  when  it 
has  struck,  and  for  a  time  he  hath  no  more  power  than 
another  man  ?  In  a  fortunate  hour  did  our  chief  meet 
with  him.  for  when  he  brings  him  hither  alone  he  is  ours." 

"  Alone  '."  echoed  Ali.      "  And  the  Khan's  warriors  ?" 

"  They  will  await  the  Russian's  return  in  the  valley  be- 
low :  they  dare  not  enter  these  tmsainted  ruins." 

This  last  remark  was  unlucky,  as  reminding  the  Persians 
(already  excited  by  Issa's  startling  tale)  of  the  unearthly 
terrors  ascribed  to  the  dismal  place  they  were  in. 

"True,"  cried  Abdullah:  "this  spot  must  indeed  have 
an  evil  name  if  Afghan  robbers  fear  to  enter  it." 

"  And  we  are  laying  wait  here  for  a  magician  I"  added 
Ali.  gloomily.  "  What  if  he  have  power  to  call  forth  the 
spirits  to  seize  us!" 

"Let  us  shift  our  camp   lower    down,"  said    a   third, 
tremulously.     "  Once,  in  Khorassan,  some  Koords  campi 
in  an  old  ruin  despite  all  warning,  and  at  midnight  came 
rful  thunder-clap,  and  the  earth  opened,  and — 

Just  then  Tom,  suddenly  inspired  with  a  brilliant  idea. 
flung  his  large  powder-horn  with  sure  aim  right  into  the 
fire.  An  explosion,  sharp  and  stunning  as  any  thunder- 
clap, scattered  the  burning  brands  on  every  side,  and 
sent  sprawling  the  whole  Land  of  terrified  robbers,  who 
sprang  up  instantly,  despite  their  burns  and  bruises,  and 
fled  down  the  pass  with  yells  of  terror.  And  then  our 
heroes  descended  from  their  perch,  and  laughed  till  all  the 
mountain  echoes  ha-ha'd  in  chorus. 
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••UOOD-JIOUKINU,   MR.   PROFESSOH  ;    GLAD    TO    SEE    YOU    AGAIN:" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT  WAS   WRITTEN   ON   THE   PILLAR. 

"  WELL  done,  Tom  !"  cried  Ernest,  ceasing  at  last  from 
sheer  exhaustion;  "you  scared 'em  finely  that  time!  Fancy 
the  poor  old  Professor  coming  innocently  into  such  a  hor- 
rid trap !  But  we've  saved  him,  anyhow  !' 

"Twelve  guns,"  counted  the  practical  Tom,  reckoning 
up  the  spoils  left  on  the  field,  "  five  provision  bags,  three 
scarfs,  seven  daggers,  and  any  amount  of  ammunition. 
Well,  I  think  I've  invested  that  powder-horn  rather  well, 
and  got  very  good  interest  on  it." 

"Won't  it  be  fun  to  see  how  foolish  that  rogue  of  a 
guide  will  look  when  lie  gives  the  signal  for  his  chums  to 
jump  out  and  collar  the  Professor,  and  ire  jump  out  and 
collar  h  im  instead !  WV11  give  it  him,  won't  we.  Tom  ?" 

"  We  will!  And  now  let's  look  about  us  a  bit,  for  one 
don't  see  a  place  like  this  every  day." 

• '  Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Ernest :  ' '  I've  got  a  grand  idea. 
Let's  cut  our  names  on  this  pillar  in  Greek  letters,  like  an 
old  inscription;  and  then,  when  the  Professor  comes  up 
and  goes  to  read  it,  he'll  be  rather  startled,  I  fancy." 

The  names  were  soon  carved,  and  smeared  with  earth 
to  give  them  an  antiquated  look,  after  which  they  set  out 
to  explore  the  ruins.  It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  sight 
to  behold  all  these  marvels  of  civilization  in  the  depths  of 
this  savage  wilderness,  now  peopled  only  by  fierce  beasts 
and  men  fiercer  still.  Although  the  marble  fountains  had 
long  run  dry,  the  group  of  flc>\\<  T  crowned  nymphs  carved 
around  them  were  beautiful  as  ever,  and  the  graceful  fig- 
ures painted  along  the  walls  seemed  as  if  the  artist  had 
only  just  completed  them.  In  one  bouse  which  had  been 
almost  destroyed  by  a  falling  bowlder  Ernest  found  a 


tiny  bust  of  a  child  uninjured  amid  the  surrounding 
wreck,  while  Tom  picked  up  several  coins,  for  each  of 
which  a  collector  would  gladly  have  given  fifty  dollars. 

But  everywhere  reigned  a  dreary  and  awful  silence, 
beneath  which  even  the  buoyant  spirits  of  our  young  ad- 
venturers were  weighed  down  as  if  by  a  nightmare.  The 
ghostly  impression  haunted  their  evening  camp  fire,  and 
interwove  itself  with  their  dreams;  and  when  Tom.  awak- 
ing with  a  start  from  his  first  sleep,  saw  the  cold  moon 
playing  fitfully  on  the  gapped  walls  and  broken  columns 
of  this  city  of  the  dead,  he  felt  something  as  nearly  akin 
to  fear  as  his  stout  American  heart  could  feel. 

Toward  morning'  the  fire  burned  out,  and  our  heroes 
awoke,  very  cold,  very  stilt',  and  (if  it  must  be  owned) 
rather  cross.  But  they  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and  the  sun 
had  risen  before  they  were  aroused  by  a  familiar  voice  be- 
side them,  saying  in  Itussiaii: 

"This  is  undoubtedly  the  Lost  City,  and  an  extremely 
fine  specimen  of  later  Greek  architecture.  How  Barfinoll' 
and  Tchelovitski  will  envy  my  good  fortune  in  being  the 
actual  discoverer  of  this  magnificent  relic !  And  here.  I 
declare,  is  a  Greek  inscription,  doubtless  of  considerable 
antiquarian  value." 

Tom  nudged  Ernest,  who  bit  his  lips  to  keep  down  his 
laughter,  as  the  Professor  began  to  decipher  the  "  inscrip- 
tion" which  their  knives  had  left  on  the  pillar  a  few  hours 
before.  Meanwhile,  the  guide  (who  was  a  tall  sallow  man 
in  the  rough  sheep-skin  dual;  and  high  shapeless  felt  cap 
of  a  Kashgarin)  gave  a  sudden  shrill  cry  like  the  scream 
of  a  vulture,  and  looked  so  blank  at  finding  it  unan- 
swered that  the  boys  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
aloud. 

"Thomas  Hilton,  Ernest   Clairmont,"  cried   Professor 
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Makarotf,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  bewilderment. 
"What  can  this  mean?  there  are  no  such  words  in 
Greek !" 

The  guide,  thinking  that  his  accomplices  might  not 
have  heard  the  call,  repeated  it.  and  this  time  with  a  re- 
sult which  he  little  expected.  The  boys  at  once  issued 
from  their  hiding-place,  crying, 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Professor;  glad  to  see  you  again  !" 

The  Professor  looked  startled,  as  well  he  might ;  but  the 
guide  seemed  actually  turned  to  stone.  His  dark  face 
grew  livid  with  terror,  while  his  quivering  lips  hissed 
rather  than  spoke  the  words: 

"  Ali!  it  is  they!'' 

"  Kara-Goorg!"  roared  Tom,  for  whom  the  Persian  ex- 
clamation and  the  voice  that  uttered  it  were  quite  enough. 
"You  villain!  this  shall  be  your  last  treachery!" 

He  extended  his  arm  to  seize  the  Persian,  but  Kara- 
Goorg  dashed  it  aside,  and  darted  down  the  pass  like  an 


sisted  upon  giving  up  to  Tom  and  Ernest,  despite  their 
protest,  the  reward  promised  to  the  finder  of  these  famous 
remains,  contenting  himself  with  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  describe  and  explain  them.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
never  quite  forgiven  the  Lost  City  for  being  found  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  he  had  located  it; 
but  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  from  the  Czar's  own  hand 
has  somewhat  consoled  him. 

Bill  Barlow's  health  has  begun  to  give  way  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wounds,  and  he  is  about  to  be  sent  for  a 
holiday  to  Northern  India,  where  he  will  probably  be  vis- 
itrd  shortly  by  Ernest  C'lairmont,  who  is  to  join  his  regi- 
nii-nt  111  the  Punjab  next  spring.  He  will  be  escorted 
as  far  as  the  British  frontier  by  his  friend  Sikander  Beg, 
who  is  now  more  powerful  than  ever,  the  tribe  of  Ahmed 
Khan  having  been  almost  annihilated  in  the  attack  upon 
General  Huberts,  and  Selim  himself  having  fallen  at  their 
head.  As  for  Tom  Hilton  (who  has  been  the  "lion"  of 
Tashkent  ever  since  his  return  from  Cabool),  we  may  per- 


arrow.      Seizing  his  gun,  Tom  sent  a  bullet  after  him  to 

hasten  his  steps.      In  his  blind  terror  the  Persian  did  not  I  haps  meet  him  again,  amid  scenes  even  more  exciting, 
see  that  right  in  his  path  lay  a  deep  pit  half  filled  with  |  THK  KM>. 

crumbling  masonry 
Stumbling  over  its  edge, 
he  fell  headlong  into  it, 
while  the  huge  stones 
dislodged  by  his  fall 
came  thundering  after, 
crushing  the  wretched 
traitor  out  of  all  sem- 
blance of  life. 

Little  remains  to  be 
told.  By  the  time  our 
three  explorers  reached 
Cabool  Colonel  Hilton 
was  almost  well  again, 
and  they  left  for  Tash- 
kent just  in  time  to  es- 
cape the  desperate  bat- 
tles that  preceded  the 
blockade  of  the  British 
army  in  its  camp  at 
Shirpur.  .  It  afterward 
appeared  that  Kara- 
Goorg,  in  the  course  of 
his  mission  among  the 
northern  chiefs,  reach- 
ed Mahmoud  Tepe  just 
as  its  Khan  was  about 
to  free  Makarotf  in  def- 
erence to  his  supposed 
powers  as  a  magician, 
and  instantly  formed 
the  plan  of  acting  as  his 
guide  (which  his  own 
perfect  disguise  and  the 
Professor's  ignorance  of 
his  person  made  easy), 
and  then,  by  betraying 
him  into  the  hands 
of  his  confederates,  to 
share  whatever  ran- 
som the  Russian  gov- 
crimirnt  might  give  for 
its  ablest  scientist. 

The  discovery  of  the 
Lost  City  made  consid- 
erable stir  in  the  learn- 
ed circles  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  described 
at  length  by  more  than 
one  scientific  journal. 
Professor  Makaroff  in-  LILrs  MORNING  BATH 
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FEBRUARY 


APRIL. 


MAY. 


JrxE. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAE. 
HAPPY   New    Year    to    my   gay-  heart' -d 


A  HAPPY   I 
crew. 


To  children  with  brown  eyes,  with  gray,  or 
\villi  blue. 

To  children  with  frizzes,  and  children  with 
curls. 

To  the  bonny  brave  boys,  and  the  sweet  laugh- 
ing girls. 


A  H;i]'i>y  New  Year  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
To  dear  elder  sisters  and  kind  elder  brothers. 
A  Happy  Xe\v  Year  tit  tin-  child  who  is  ill, 
But  who  soon  shall  he  well,  if  it  be  the  Lord' 

will. 


A    Ilapl'V  New  Year  t"  our  Post  -office   I!ox. 
Hark  !  a  scamper  of  feet  and  a  natter  of  knocks. 
"Dear    Postmistress,   pray  is  the   mail    in    to- 

day?" 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  :  I  must  hurry  away. 


SANTA  SEE,  LIME  KKV,  GUI.F  OK  MK\U  •  . 

I  have  given  this  waif  to  a  kind  lady  who  leaves 
our  island  to-morrow  for  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  the  throbs  of  whose  busy  heart  reach  out 
even  to  rhis  solitary  hermitage. 

There  is  so  little  room  in  your  paper,  and  so 
many  clamor  for  place,  how  can  /  hope  to  find  a 
corner? 

Removed  from  all  mainland,  no  exit  or  en- 
trance save  by  a  tiny  boat,  we  four  live  here 
afar  from  all  the  world.  Kind  Mrs  <;.  came 
to  explore  our  little  kingdom,  and  brought  sev- 
eral c.i  pies  Of  HAHPEIt's  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  "  Write 

something  of  your  life  here,  and  I  will  send  it 
in  to  the  Post-office  Box  for  you."  she  said.  How 
wonderful  it  would  seem  to  see  this  very  letter 
coming  back  to  me  /iriittnl .'— an  event  in  the  life 
that  is  only  stirred  by  winds  and  waves  as  they 
wash  our  little  home, 
pur  island  is  one  mile  long  and  a  half-mile 

wide,  and  besides  a  few  g 1-natuivd  bears,  that 

eat  our  cabbages,  and  occasional  wild  cats,  that 
steal  our  chickens,  we  four  are  sole  possessors 
of  this  tract  of  land  —  my  father,  my  brother 
Sandy,  who  is  sixteen  years  old.  a  strange  lady 
who  fell  into  our  lonely  home  in  a  ID-IJ  -trangi- 
way,  atid  myseli'  I  a  in  Kniily.  and  foiirlcen  years 
old.  Butmylettergrows  too  long  before  I  ha\.- 
said  anything.  If  any  young  people  would  like 
to  know  of  our  life  here.  I  will  tell  them  many 
interesting  things-  how  we  came  her,..  h,,w  we 
live,  how  we  came  in  possession  ofoiir  "strange 
lady. "  and.  finally,  what  we  hope  in  the  future. 
With  delight  in  the  anticipation  of  another  visit- 
or in  the  shape  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I 
am  truly  your  friend,  EMILY  M. 

You  have  told  us  just  enough  to  make  us  very 
anxious  to  hear  more.  So.  when  HARPER'S  Yorxc; 
PEOPLE  with  this  letter  in  its  clear  type  shall 
reach  your  island  home,  please  consider  \  <  inrself 
invited  to  write  and  tell  us  just  what  you  think 
will  most  entertain  some  of  those  whose  homes 
are  different  from  yours.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Post-office  Box  is  that  it  affords  a  constant 
opportunity  to  its  readers  and  writers  to  describe 
whatever  is  most  fresli.  ne\v.  and  interesting  in 
their  every-day  lives,  whether  these  arc  spent  in 
town  or  country,  in  a  busy  city  or  on  a  remote 

islet  of  tl ecan      lie  sure  and  relate  the  story 

of  the  strange  lady. 


MlDDLBBOBODGH,  M  ASSACHl'SKTrs. 

DEAR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.— Many  of  yon  haM-  bail 
exchanges  and  letters  from  a  little  girl  who  used 
her  pet  name,  "  Wee  Tot,"  and  you  must  have 
wondered  that  they  suddenly  ceased.  As  she 
was  greatly  troubled  lest  the  children  "might 
even  think  she  wasn't  honest."  I  should  have 
written  long  before  this  to  tell  you  that  she  went 
home  to  the  Good  Father,  who  makes  all  won- 
derful ami  beautiful  things,  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

If  any  of  you  still  remember  that  she  owed 
any  exchanges,  if  you  will  write  and  tell  me  about 
it.  1  will  try  and  pay  my  girlie's  debts,  she  left  a 
very  beautiful  cabinet,  and  her  correspondents 
were  so  many  that  she  had  .MID  postal  cards  print- 
ed, as  neither  of  us  could  attend  to  all  the  notes 
sent.  With  a  mother's  love  tor  children,  believe 
me  affectionately  yours, 

ELIZABETH  II.  W.  BRAIXARD. 

I  had  missed  the  letters  of  dear  Wee  Tot, 
and  no  doubt  the  children  have,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  sorry  that  her  mother  no  longer  has 
her  sweet  little  companion.  But  what  a  pleasant 
thought  it  is  that  the  darling  child  is  safe  at 
home,  where  there  is  neitii  -\-  pain  nor  sorrow. 
nor  anything  to  trouble  or  grieve  her ! 


FORT  B.VABD,  XBW  MU.XICO. 

I  will  write  and  tell  '-on  about  this  lovely  place. 
Then-  arc  here  two  companies  of  cavalry!  two  of 
infantry,  and  a  good  band.  We  have  the  loveli- 
est weather  here  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  warm,  and  the  nights  are  love- 
ly. We  have  been  here  two  years  last  October. 
This  is  the  longest  time  we  have  been  at  any 
post  except  one.  There  are  a  great  many  mines, 
smelters,  and  mills  around  here,  but  they  are  not 
worked  now.  The  last  time  that  we  were  out 
riding  we  went  to  the  Ivanhoe  Mine,  and  they 
were  working  it,  but  they  have  stopped  now. 

MAUD  I. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  Ui  n 
going  to  school  since  the  first  of  October,  and 
study  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  I  did  not 
know  my  A  ri  ("s  when  I  went.  I  have  a  little 
brother,  whose  name  is  Rome,  and  I  sometimes 
take  him  to  school  with  me.  We  had  a  lovely 
pure  white  eat,  not  a  spot  of  any  color  on  her, 
and  some  one  was  unkind  enough  to  steal  or 
shoot  her.  We  left  her  in  the  country  where  we 
go  for  the  summer,  and  when  we  went  up  there 
Mr.  !{.,  who  spends  the  winters  there,  told  us 
it  was  gone.  I  have  a  German  baby  from  Paris, 
with  coach  and  cradle,  and  I  am  making  some 
very  pretty  dresses  for  it.  Rome  and  I  had  two 
turtles,  but  they  are  lost.  I  can  not  write  very 
well  yet.  so  my  sister  is  writing  this  for  me.  My 
sister  says  I  want  to  say  so  much  that  it  would 
fill  the  whole  Post-office  Box.  I  coald  not  go  >o 
school  to-day,  because  I  had  the  toothache  all 
night,  and  it  is  raining  so  hard. 

NANNIE  M.  M. 

Dear  me  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  the 
toothache,  for  that  is  very  poor  company  indeed 
A  <  German  baby  from  Paris  must  be  quite  a  trea- 
sure. 

PAWTITKKT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  take  Yen  na 
PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  haTe  one  sister 

and  two  brothers,  also  a  pet  parrot.  He  talks 
and  whisiles.  and  I  let  him  out  of  liis  cage,  and 
he  will  come  and  sit  on  my  finger.  He  bites  me 
sometimes,  but  not  very  oflcn.  We  live  on  a 
farm.  My  father  is  a  retired  army  officer  My 
mother  LMVI-S  me  lessons  on  the  piano  I  hope 
you  will  print  this  letter  soon.  MAUU  V.  P.  W. 


from  Nannie  T.  B..  who  is  my  cousin,  and  as  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  not  seeing  my  letters 
published.  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  I  have 
no  pets  \ct.  though  my  papa  has  promised  me  a 
pug-dog.  My  mamma  has  been  away  in  Balti- 
more, and  I  have  been  taking  care  of  the  house 
and  of  my  papa.  A  friend  named  Edith  M.  has 
been  staying  with  me  all  the  time  of  mamma's 
absence.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  am  in  the 
fifth  grade  grammar  in  the  Normal  School. 

LEI.IA  S.  M. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

I  am  a  little  eight-year-old  boy.  I  go  to  a  little 
private  school.  We  have  recess  hall  an  hour, 
from  half-past  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  There  are 
nine  of  us  boys  and  girls,  ami  we  have  nice  times 
plaving  out-doors  when  it  is  pleasant,  but  when 
11  i-  rainy  we  play  in  the  wood-shed.  We  have 
a  real  nice  teacher,  named  Mi's.  S.  We  do  not 
have  any  school  in  the  afternoon. 

Marion  W..who  wrote  a  letter  in  YOUXG  PEO- 
PLE not  long  ago,  lives  in  the  same  place  where 
my  brother  Harry  is  now.  He  goes  to  Harvard 
College. 

I  am  reading  the '"Rollo"  books  now ;  I  have 
read  three  of  them.  I  have  no  little  pets,  but  I 
lia\  e  a  great  many  nice  playmates,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  them  I  .should  be  very  lonesome,  for  I 
ba\  e  i  MI  sisters,  and  Harry  is  my  only  brother. 
CHESTER  J.  H. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  like  the  "  Rollo" 
books.  How  I  wish  I  could  present  them  to  ev- 
ery eight-year-old  boy  among  my  young  friends  I 
Indeed,  they  are  delightfully  interesting  to  boys 
who  are  much  older  than  yourself. 

speaking  of  recess,  I  am  reminded  to  tell  the 
children  that  next  week  I  will  let  them  see  a 
number  of  letters  on  the  subject.  Yours.  Master 
Chester,  of  a  whole  half-hour,  is  splendid,  isn't  it? 
Your  teacher  knows  what  is  good  for  her  pupils. 


BROOKVILLK,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  am  a  little  boy  almost  six  years  old.  I  have 
been  taking  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  can't  write  to  you  myself; 
my  mother  writes  for  me  :  I  learned  to  print  let- 
ters, and  I  find  it  very  hard  to  learn  to  write  nice- 
ly. I  can  read  nicely  in  the  Kible  and  in  other 
books,  and  enjoy  reading  the  letters  in  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  more  than  the  stories.  I  have  no  pets 
now  except,  my  dear  little  brother,  fourteen 
months  old  ;  he  can  run  about  and  play  with  me, 
but  does  not  talk.  I  had  a  beautiful  shepherd 
dog,  but  he  was  poisoned;  my  father  gave  1dm 
to  me  when  he  was  only  four 'weeks  old.  I  had 
another  dog.  and  she  was  stolen.  You  see  I  have 
bad  luck  with  dogs.  I  hope  you  will  print  this 
letter  as  a  birthday  gift. 

Your  little  friend.  I.  D.  B. 

Is  it  in  time  for  the  birthday,  dear:' 


NEW  YORK  Cm-. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  near- 
ly a  year.    I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box 


Here  is  a  fairy  story  told  by  one  of  our  young 
contributors : 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago.  as  almost 
every  story  runs,  there  lived  a  great  King,  who 

had  a  most  beautiful  daughter  called   I'rit ss 

Alice.  She  was  very  lovely,  and  was  so  charm- 
ing in  her  manner  that  she"  won  the  affection  of 
every  one.  Her  beauty  was  proclaimed  every- 
where, and  manv  a  Prince  sought  to  win  her 
hand  :  but  she  said  that  she  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  iiKiirv  ;  s,.  at  last  twelve  of  them  became 
very  much  enraged,  and  vowed  to  have  their  re- 
renge  So  they  went  to  a  wicked  old  witch  and 
offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  if  she  would  go 
up  to  the  palace  and  transform  the  Prine.  -~ 
The  old  witch,  one  very  dark  night,  went  into 
the  palace  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  and  flew  up  into 
Princess  Mice's  chamber,  and  at.  midnight  she 
changed  the  Princess  into  a  little  gray  kitten. 
In.  the  morning,  when  the  maid,  as  usual,  came 
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to  dress  her  mistress,  she  found  a  little  kitten, 
anil  IVincess  Alice  was  not  there.  Tin-  maid  was 
much  frightened,  and  ran  crying  and  -' -reaming 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  told  them  v.  h;tt  she 
had  seen.  They  did  not  believe  it,  and  SO  \M  Tit 
to  look  for  themselves,  and.  to  their  great  horror, 
found  it  to  be  true.  They  had  it  proclaimed  all 
over  their  realms  that  whoever  could  break  the 
enchantment  should  have  the  Princess  for  his 
wife,  and  afterward  be  King  and  inherit  the 
throne.  Many  Princes  came,  but  after  they  en- 
tered the  room  were  never  more  heard  of.  At 
last  it  was  proclaimed  that  rich  or  poor.  high  in- 
low  might  come  it  they  could  only  break  the  en- 
chantment. 

One  day  a  young  man  left  his  home,  ;i  little 
country  town,  to  learn  a  trade.  He  was  an  »nly 
son, and  of  course  was  thought  a  great  deal  ot ; 
all  haled  to  have  him  leave.  because  r\ery  one 
who  knew  him  loved  him.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, and  very,  very  learned.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  enchanted  Princess.  He  had  been 
travelling  a  month,  and  now.  as  he  came  in  at 
the  city  gates,  one  of  the  guards  at  the  gate  ask- 
ed hint  if  he  had  come  to  break  the  spell  that 
bound  the  Princess,  and  told  him  all  about  her: 
and  so  he  went  and  bowed  before  the  King,  and 
said  that  he  would  like  to  try.  Then  he  asked 
for  some  rope  and  glue,  and  he  went  up  to  the 
room,  anil  sat  petting  the  kitten  until  midnight, 
when  a  hoarse  voice  said,  "So  you  think  you  can 
do  it.  tine  young  man?"  He  jumped  up.  caught 
the  old  witch,  tied  her  hand  and  foot,  slued  her 
mouth  fast,  and  then  took  her  to  tin-  King. 
When  he  came  back,  a  beautiful  lady  stood  there, 
and  a  week  after  that  they  were  married. 

KATIE  A.  S.  >13  years  old). 

Si.  I.ou-is,  MISSOURI. 


WILMINGTON',  DEI.AWAHE. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  have  been  taking 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  more  than  a  year,  and  like  it  , 
very  much.  Will  yon  please  tell  me  if  Jimmy 
Brown  is  a  little  boy?  I  have  two  pets— a  little 
dog  i  rat  -  terrier*  named  Stump,  because  he  has 
such  a  funny  little  stumpy  tail,  and  a  kitten 
named  George  Gray.  Our  washer-woman  has  a 
little  colored  baby,  and  mamma  gave  hera  sweet- 
potato  for  dinner  the  other  day.  Now  Stump  is 
very  fond  of  sweet-potatoes,  and  lie  wailed  until 
mamma  went  out,  then  walked  up  to  the  bal-y, 
and  deliberately  took  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  ran 
off  to  the  wood-shed  to  eat  it.  We  all  thought  it 
very  funny  but  the  baby  ;  she  cried.  SHE  L.  F. 

lam  surprised  that  you  are  in  any  doubt  about 
Jimmy  Brown.  No  large  boy  could  possibly  get 
into  mischief  so  often.  Poorbaby!  Stump  should 
learn  to  behave  better. 


NAHOT.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thinking  for  some  time  that  we  should  like  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box,  it  is  \\iih 
great  delight  we  watch  mother  write  one  tor  us. 
as  neither  of  us  is  old  enough  to  write  one  for 
herself.  We  are  two  sisters,  seven  years  and  the 
and  a  half.  We  live  on  the  sea-shore  all  t  lie  \  ea  r 
round  It  is  a  very  rocky  coast,  and  we  have  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  sea  and  rocks.  We  have 
for  our  pets  two  dolls  named  Sally  and  Rosa, 
and  two  cats  named  Tiny  and  Minnie.  also  two 
kittens  named  Floss  and  Jennie.  We  have  been 
to  the  cat  exhibition  held  in  Boston  List  month. 
anil  we  enjoyed  seeing  si  i  large  a  nmnher  of  cats 
of  every  description,  and  some  of  them  very  pe- 
culiar. We  did  have  a  very  tine  black  dog  named 
Nelson;  but  he  became  sick,  and  one  Minday 
morning  Jack  found  him  dead  in  the  barn,  and  we 
were  so  sorry  ;  we  miss  him  very  much,  tor  he  was 
very  faithful.  We  have  not  been  to  the  Foreign 
Exhibition  yet,  but  we  are  going  one  day  soon. 
We  have  a  nice  <  irganina  that  we  play,  and  en.ioy 
singing  the  songs  we  know.  We  do  not  attend 
school  this  winter,  as  we  live  a  good  distance 
from  the  school-house;  but  mother  teaches  us 
at  home.  We  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  thirteen 
months,  and  look  forward  with  great  plea-lire 
every  Tuesday  Tor  the  mail.  We  must  draw  our 


letter  to  a  close,  trusting,  dear  Postmistress,  you 
will  not  think  it  too  long  to  print. 

IDA  and  ALICE. 

Thanks  forcharming  letters  are  due  to  May  II., 
Lucy  W.  K,,  Herbert  .1.,  Helen  s.  it  hank  you,  dear, 
tor  puzzle  and  receipt',  Mary  K.  S.  (your  dog  is 
very  smart  i,  Juliet  1C.  i  yi  nir  \  erses  are  pretty).  <;. 
Kirk  S.,  Annie  V..  M.  Klla  1!.,  Lola  and  Lula  I!., 
Willis  S.  K..  Lulllir  S.  It.  i  I  am  sorry  not  to  ha\  e 
room  to  iii-ert  the  pretty  story  about  the  cats), 
Abel  M..  Juii..  Urn-lie  M.',  Leila  M.  II.,  Lutta  F.. 
.in. inn.  It..  IM  .  n  K.  It..  Ilaisy  I)..  Artie  H..  Lilian 
1C.  F..  Maggie  K.  (i.  F..  Stella  1!..  A i  S.,  Georgi- 
an;) F.  3J.  l>ee  1C.,  Palisade  Ranch  Write  again, 
and  let  me  know  whether  Santa  ('laus  received 
the  little  note  sent  by  way  ol  the  Post-office  Box. 
—Annie  K. :  I  am  glad  you  like  the  paper,  and 
hope  you  will  write  again.  — Daisy  J.  M. :  I  am 
glad  you  have  six  birds  left,  though  one  is  dead. 

RECEIPTS  Foil  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

This  is  for  tea  on  Sunday  night : 

rnoi  OLATE  CAKE.— Half  a  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  and  a  quarter  cups  of  flour, 
half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  ami  half  a  cake-  of 
Baker's  ehocolate.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
until  light,  then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then 
the  milk,  and  the  flour  in  which  the  baking-pow- 
der has  been  mixed  ;  then  the  whites,  beaten  toa 
stiff  froth,  and  last  of  all  the  grated  chocolate. 
Mix  all  thoroughly,  bake  in  two  pans,  and  put 
the  cakes  together  with  frosting  made  as  folio  \\s  : 
whip  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
stir  in  powdered  sugar  until  t'try  stitf ;  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Put  the  cakes  together  while 
warm.  L.  M.  S. 

This  is  for  breakfast  on  Monday  morning: 

POTATO  PTFF. — Stir  two  cupfuls  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes, two  table  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and 
some  salt  to  a  fine,  light,  and  creamy  condition  : 
then  add  Iwo  eggs  "ell  beaten  separately,  and 

six  table-si n  fills  of  cream  :  beat  it  all  well  and 

lightly  together;  pile  it  in  rocky  form  on  a  dish  : 
bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  until  nicely  colored.  It 
will  become  quite  light. 

This  is  for  dessert  on  Tuesday  : 

TAPIOCA  Pi'DDiNO.— Pare  and  core  (with  a  tube) 
six  '  .r  seven  apples  ;  lay  them  in  a  buttered  dish. 
Pour  over  a  cupful  of  tapioca  or  sago  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  :  let  it  stand  an  hour:  add  two 
tea  eupfuls  of  sugar,",  little  lemoiror  vanilla; 
pour  this  over  the  apples,  and  hake  an  hour. 
Peaches  i  fresh  or  canned)  may  be  used  instead 
of  apples 

This  is  for  any  time: 

Bi  TTEE:  SCOTCH.— Two  cups  of  granulated  sug- 
ar :  a  third  of  a  cup  of  water  :  athird  of  a  cup  of 
vincL'ar;  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut;  van- 
illa to  taste.  Boil  until  it  will  harden  in  cold 
water.  This  candy  may  be  made  in  fifteen  min 
utes.  EVA  McK. 


S.— 1.  A  letter,    2.  An  elf.    3.  Celebrated      t    \ 
tree.    5.  A  letter.  NIMBLE  DICK. 


PUZZLES  F1COM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

ENIGMA. 

My  tirst  is  in  man.  hut  not  in  boy. 
My  second  is  in  plaything,  but  not  in  toy. 
My  third  is  in  lance,  but  not  in  spear. 
My  fourtli  is  in  listen,  but  not  in  hear. 
My  fifth  is  in  pullet,  but  not  in  hen. 
My  sixth  is  in  Richard,  but  not  in  Ben. 
My  ->  \enth  is  in  peck,  but  not  in  scratch. 
My  eighth  is  in  sew.  but  not  in  patch. 
M'v  ninth  i-  in  tool,  but  not  ill  file. 
My  whole  is  a  Massachusetts  isle. 

HEltBEI'.T    B.    FosTEU. 


No.  3. 

TWO    WORD   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  The  top  of  the  head.  0.  Space.  3,  To 
try.  4-  I  ...-•.  GAZETTA. 

2. — 1.  To  increase.  2.  Uncommon.  3  spoken 
4.  To  mend.  CAP.KIE  and  MARY  U. 


HIDDEN    ANIMALS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  named  Rilla.  and  I  have  a  In-o- 
ther named  Krnest.  We  live  in  a  town,  and  one 
day  we  moved  to  a  new  house.  Ernest  and  I 
thought  it  great  fun.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  on 
that  day  we  were  up.  anxious  to  help.  Mamma 
said  we  might.  We  were  to  go  at  eight  o'eloek, 
and  each  of  us  carry  something.  We  did  not 
want  any  breakfast,  so  mamma  gave  me  a  pear 
and  Ernest  an  apple.  I  carried  a  pot  of  uxalis, 
and  Ernest  had  a  small  trunk  with  my  doll's 
clothes.  There  were  so  many  clothes,  I  had  to 
pack  it  ten  times  over  to  make  them  go  in.  We 
met  some  boys.  Bradford  Sims.  Eph  Lord,  and 
Hugh  Leslie,  and  they  stopped  to  ralk  to  us. 
Brad  snatched  Ernest's  apple,  and  Ernest  said, 
"  Run,  Hugh,  or  send  somebody  to  the  police  sta- 
tion for  an  officer  to  haze  Brad","  but  Brad  threw 
the  apple  down  and  ran  away.  Ernest  said, 
"  Now,  I  will  be  a  razor  man,"  arid  he  held  up  the 
little  trunk,  and  called.  "  l;a/.ors  to  sell  !"  "  oh." 
he  said,  "  we  forgot  the  terrapin,"  a  pet  of  ours, 
but  he  came  later  with  somebody  else. 

We  found  the  house,  but  some  strange  creature 
had  got  in  before  us.  and  I  was  afraid.  1  said, 
"  Seat  !"  Then  1  begged  it,  "  l)o  go  away  :"  but 
it  did  not  stir.  Then  we  poked  it,  but  it  w>  uld 
grab,  bite,  and  scratch  the  stick,  and  not  bini^e 
an  inch.  Directly  we  found  it  had  wings,  and  it 
flew  out  at  (he  door  and  away.  "Now,"  said 
Ernest,  "  if  you  will  be  a  very  good  girl,  I  will 
show  you  something  nice.  Then  he  said,  *' Go, 
Rilla,  and  shut  the  gate."  but  I  did  not  want  to 
_  so  tie  would  not  show  me  what  he  said.  Just 
then  our  oldest  brother.  Jack.  came  in.  Jack  al- 
ways takes  my  part,  so  he  scolded  Ernest,  and 
said  I  might  go  to  the  fields  with  him  and  pick 
greens  for  dinner.  So  we  took  a  basket,  and  we 
found  some  coltsfoot  and  dandelions.  I  made 
Ernest  a  chain  of  the  stems,  and  he  was  ashamed 
that  he  had  plagued  me.  A  man  named  Samuel 
King  brought  the  rest  of  our  things  in  a  cart, 
and  Ernest  and  Co.  were  very  busy  settling  them, 
lie  was  carrying  a  bottle  to  the  closet,  when  thn 
top  got  broken  off. and  he  called  tome  for  " That 
pan  there— quick."  Here  a  boy  looked  in  the 
door,  and  I  said,  "I  feel.  Eph.  anti  temperance, 
saving  that  cider,"  and  he  answered,  "  Let  it  run, 
for  we  belong  to  the  Band  of  Hope 

E.  F.  CP.OWELI.. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  214. 


No.  2. 

TWO    EASY    DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.   2.  A  verb.    :i.  A  sign  Of  mourning. 
4.  An  animal.    5.  A  letter.  E.  T.  POLLOCK. 


No.  1- 


No.  2.- 
No.  3.- 


<•  hi  C 

H  us  H 

A  cut  E 

R    o    C 

I    n    K 

O  nc  E 

T  uto  R 

John  Adams 

DORA 

O  M  E  N 

RES  T 

A  N  T   K 


Correct  answers  to  Puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Susie,  Emma  Dayton,  John  Cross.  Ida  Emma 
Hequembourg,  Budge.  Jessie  I!.  Brown.  George 
Williams.  Susan  Garnett,  Ruth  and  Amy,  M.  F. 
To  Plitz,  Lulu  Van  Norden.  Horace  Arrow.  James 
Remsen.  S  P.  G..  Dart,  Elsie  C  .  T.  O.  Rossiter. 
Fay.  Hedwig  Keineinaii.  S.  M.  Woodward,  Julia 
Painter,  Emma  White,  Max  i.. 
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AUGUST. 


SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 
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VOLUME  v. 


JEANIE'S  CHIMSTMAS  JOURNEY. 

BY  MARGAKET  E.  SANGSTKR. 

ITTLK  Jennie's  bright  eyes  have  a  look 
of  the  morn. 

And  her  sunny  hair  shines  like  the  gloss 
of  the  corn. 

When  the  eyes  shall  be  dim  and  the  locks 
shall  lie  gray, 

I  think  she'll  remember  a  strr.nge  Christ- 
mas-day 

She  had  in  her  life  when  her  birthdays 

Were    few. 

And  little  of  danger  or  sorrow  she  knew. 


With  Father  and  Mother  away  at  the  West, 
The  child  was  as  lone  as  a  bird  in  the  nest, 
Uncared  for,  untended,  though  Aunty  was  there — 
An  Auntv  whose  kisses  were  frosty  and  rare, 
Who  had"  meetings  to  go  to  and  people  to  see, 
And  to  all  Jennie's  questions  would  answer,  "Dear  mel 
Just  do  as  you  please,  pet,  and  keep  out  of  harm"; 
Then,  over  'the  work  or  the  letters  whose  charm 
Enchanted  her  heart,  would  forget  the  poor  child, 
Who  was  left  very  much  like  a'weed  to  run  wild. 

It  was  late  in  December,  and  Christmas  was  near. 

When  home  should  be  bubbling  with  mirth  and  good  cheer; 

But  no  one  seemed  thinking  of  Christmas  a  bit. 

And  much  Jennie  marvelled  and  pu/./.led,  till  it 

Grew  plain  to  her  mind  that  no  Christmas  could  come 

To  a  child  without   father  and  mother  at   home. 

And  a  dear  brother  Tom — oh,  she  couldn't  tell  where. 

Every  nisht  she  asked  God  to  keep  Tom  in  His  care, 

And  to  let  him  be  found  soon;  for  Aunty  had  said 

That,  he  had  been  naughty,  and  so  he  had  tied. 

Had  Jennie  been  naughty,  she'd  never  have  staid 

Away  from  dear  Mother,  ashamed  and  afraid. 

So,  "Jesus,  forgive  him,  and  make  him  be  good," 

Prayed  Jeauie,  the  darling,  and  did  what  she  could. 

The  day  before  Christmas  nor  cedar,  nor  pine, 

Nor  red-berried  holly  had  Jeanie  to  twine. 

"You  may  hang  up  .your  stocking,"  her  Aunty  had  said. 

But  not  of  herself  mused  the  fair  drooping  head. 

Her  swift  little  ringers  were  aching  to  sew 

On  something  for  Mother;  but  hours  would  go, 

While  Aunty  thought  nothing  of  presents  to  make. 

And  the  fou'd  little  heart  felt  as  though  it  would  break. 

"At  least,"  she  concluded,  "I'll  do  what  I  can: 

My  Father  would  say  'twas  a  beautiful  plan: 

I'll  give  my  best  things  to  some  child  who  has  none, 

And"  I'll  not  even  save  thr  prettiest  one. 

I'll  go  out  with  my  uit'ts  now.  ami  make  some  one  glad, 

And  then  perhaps  Jesus  will  see  that   I'm  sad. 

And  show  me  the  way  to  my  Father  and  Mother, 

And  help  them  to  find,  where  he's  hidden,  my  brother." 

In  her  warm  Mother  Ilubhard  and  cunning  gray  poke, 

A  mite  of  a  thing  in  the  hat  and  the  cloak, 

With  a  doll  in  her  arm.  and  a  basket  quite  full. 

She  tripped  in  to  Aunty,  just  home  from  a  school 

Where  poor  little  children  wen1  brought,  from  the  street, 

And  fed,  and  taught  verses,  and  given  a  treat 

On  the  bright  Christmas-eve.     Now  Aunty  was  tired; 

The  day  had  not  gone  as  she  planned  and  desired. 

So,  scarcely  attending  to  what  Jennie  asked, 

In  the  glow  of  the  grate  as  she  eo/.ily  basked, 

"Yes,  run  away,  little  one,"  quickly  she  said, 

"But  be  back  before  tea,"  and  away  Jeanie  sped. 

She  knew  where,  far  up  on  a  steep  winding  stair, 

A  poor  crippled  Hetty  no  pleasures  could  share, 

Save  what  from  her  window  she  caught  as  they  passed — 

1'roei'ssion   "I"  pageant    moving  too   fast. 

"I  never,"  mused  Jeanie.  with  face  growing  grave, 

And  brown  eyes  with  look  burnim;  earnest  and  brave — 

"I  never  had  '  sperience' oi  troubl.-  before, 

And  here's  Hetty  can  not   step  on:    of  the  door; 

I'll  give  her  my  dolly,  my  own  precious  child." 

At  the  stair  foot   she'  kissed   it.  then  cried,  and  then  smiled, 

Climbed   up  to  the  attic — -he  knew  it.  you  see; 

For  Mother  had  been  there  in  days  that  were  free 

From  the  "sperience"  of  trouble;   flashed  in   like  a  beam 

Of  ^ay  winter  sunshine;  Unshed  out   like  a  dream; 

And   Hetty  wilb   rapture  was  clasping  a  doll 

That  could  walk  and  could  laugh  and  a  ditty  could  troll. 


Twns  gathering  dusk,  and  beginning  to  snow, 

And  the  small   Mother   Ilubbard  skipped  quick  to  and  fro — • 

Slipped  over  the  sidewalk,  and  tried   a   blithe   race — 

Such    fun' — with   the  white  floating  feathers  to  chase. 

Her  basket   was  heavy,  so,  one  at   a  time. 

She  dropped   little  gilts,  caring  not  for  the  grime 

Of  the  poor  benLinrs  hand,  thinking  only  to  please 

The-,'  children  who  looked  as  if  ready  to  freeze. 

Then'  was  left  in  her  basket  one  treasure  most  dear: 

To  make  it  had  taken  her  more  than  a  year. 

And  now  it  was  dark,  but  the  streets  were  ablaze, 

And  crowded  with  shoppers,  and  scarce  through  the  maze, 

In  the  fast-growing  gloom,  could  Jeanie  proceed. 

She  must  give  the  bright  scrap-book  to  some  one  in  need 

Of  pictures  and  stories  and  verses  so  sweet. 

The  gay  ilnneiug  measure  went  out  of  her  feet, 

For  Jeanie  was  weary,  and  deep  was  the  snow. 

Alas!  tea  was  over,  oh,  long,  long  ago. 

And  Aunty,  now  frightened,  sent  this  way  and  that 

For  a  wee   Mother  Ilubbard  and  Grccnaway  hat. 

And  neighbors  were  searching,  and  soon  the  police 

Would  be  hunting  a  child  with  a  soft  golden  fleece 

And  eager  brown  eyes,  through  the  cold  and  the  storm. 

Oh!  where  could  be  loitering  the  dear  little  form? 

Meanwhile  little  Jeanie  had  come  to  a  place 

Where  the  yellow  lamps  flared  on  full  many  a  face 

With  homesickness  written  in  every  hard  line. 

There  were  women  with  brows  that  were  patient  and  fine, 

And  rosy-cheeked  girls,  cheery,  honest,  and  true. 

Who  would  shrink  from  no  labor  their  hands  found  to  do; 

There    were    old    men.   with    beards    that    hung    low    on    the 

breast. 

And  lads  looking  forth  to  the  green  ample  West; 
There  were  flaxen-haired  babies  and  children  blue-eyed. 
In  shawls  and  odd  kerchiefs  that  primly  were  tied. 
And  Jeanie  looked  round  for  the  one  who  should  fold 
To  her  bosom  the  book  that  was  better  than  gold. 

Such  a  tiny,  quaint  woman  she  picked  from  the  throng, 

A  child  with  a  face  that  was  gleeful  and  strong. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  cried  Jeauie,  and  gave  her  the  book. 

Then  right  in  her  eyes  saw  so  happy  a  look 

That  she  pressed  through  the  crowd,  lest  the  chance  she  should 

miss, 
And  with  arms  round  her  neck,  gave  the  stranger  a  kiss. 

"All  aboard!"  rang  the  order.     With  hurry  and  rout 
Were  the  travellers  marshalled,  spectators  sent  out. 
"All  aboard1"  rang  the  shout,  then  were  whistles  amain. 
And  steamed   from  the  station  the  emigrant  train. 
And  somehow,  hand  clasped  in  the  dear  Norway  girl's. 
The  pretty  hat  crushed  o'er  the  cloud  of  her  curls, 
Little  Jeanie  went  too,  with  a  heart  throbbing  fast, 
And  a  passionate  feeling  of  freedom  at  last, 
Quite  sure  it  was  Jesus  had  led  her  along, 
And  made  her  a  place  in  this  strange  speaking  throng. 
"Dear  Saviour!"  she  whispered,  with  lowly  bent  head — 
There  was  no  place  to  kneel,  nor  the  sign  of  a  bed — 
"Please  keep  me  all  safe,  like  a  lamb  of  Thy  fold; 
Please  think  of  my  name  when  the  names  are  all  told, 
And  take  me.  I  prny,  to  my  father  and  mother 
To-morrow,  and  help  us  find  Tom,  my  dear  brother!" 

Then,  softly  and  safely — for  Jesus  would  keep 
The  dear  trustful  child — she  fell  soundly  asleep; 
And  Gretehen's  mamma,  seeing  some  great  mistake, 
Such  care  as  she  could  then  decided  to  take; 
And  covered  her  snugly  fill  night  wore  its  way 
To  the  dawn  of  the  Christmas — earth's  holiest  day. 
I  think,  on  this  night  the  bright  angels  above 
Recall  in  their  music  that  errand  of  love 
When  the  hills  of  Juda-a  were  kindled  to  flame, 
And  heaven  taught   earth  to  repeat  the  blest  Name 
Of  the  mighty  Redeemer,  the  conquering  One, 
Divine  and  eternal,  yet   .Mary's  fair  Son. 

Little  Jean  slept  all  night,  and  when  morning  had  broke. 

By  signs  to  a  uniformed   man  Gretcheu  spoke. 

And   Gretehen's  mamma:  and  with  angry  surprise 

He  fastened  on  Jeanie  a  keen   pair  of  eyes. 

The  dress,  the  distinction,  the  briuht   little  face 

In  this  rabble  of  peasants  he  knew  had  no  place. 

Yet   tenderly,  iootlie'd  a  child  of  his  own). 

lie  lifted   her  up,  and  with  arm  round  her  thrown. 

Said:     "Where    did    you    come    from  7      Who    are    you,    my 

dear  ? 
1  see  \ou  are  lost,  but  pray  who  brought  you  here?" 
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"I  think  it  was  Jesus,"  the  little  one  said. 
"I  nm  going  out  West" — with  a  nod  of  her  head. 
"It's  Christmas,  you  know,  and  I'm  going  to  Mother 
And  Father,  and  "may be  to  Toui,  my  big  brother." 

"Well!  well!"  said  the  man,  very  crusty  and  cross, 

But  he  carried  her  high  on  his  shoulder:   "a  loss 

Like  this  was  enough  just   to  drive  her  folks  wild," 

He  muttered.     "They  should  have  looked  after  the  ehild." 

The  train  slackened  speed,  and  went  slowly,  and  stopped, 
And  here  little  Jean  at  a  station  was  dropped. 
Her  friend  said  "Good-by,"  and  a  telegram  sent, 
Which  ere  long  gave  Aunty  a  moment's  content. 
Then  people  came  round,  as  the  train  whirled  away, 
And  Jeanie  stood  sobbing,  the  morn  was  so  gray, 
And  she  was  so  lonesome  and  hungry  and  cold, 
Her  hair  was  so  tangled;  the  bitter  tears  rolled 
Down  her  cheeks  one  by  one,  a  forlorn  little  waif. 
And  still  the  dear  Saviour  was  keeping  her  safe. 

For  suddenly,  swift,  from  an  incoming  car 

Rushed  a  lady  whose  face  was  as  pure  as  a  star, 

And  caught  little  Jean,  Mother  Hubbard  and  all. 

And  kissed  her,  and  wondered,  and  wrapped  a  great  shawl 

Round  the  shivering  figure.     "My  daughter,  you  here? 

Where's  Aunty,  and  where  did  you  come  from,  my  dear?" 

And  Father  was  there,  oh,  so  strong  and  so  tall! 

And  straightway  the  ehild  forgot  terror,  and  all 

Her  sadness  and  trouble,  and  laughed  out  in  cheer: 

"Merry  Christmas  has  come.     I'm  so  glad  you  are  here. 

I  was  going  to  look  for  you,  Father  and  Mother, 

I  thought  I  could  help  you  to  search  for  my  brother." 

Ah!  how  they  had  chafed  at  the  weary  delay, 
Which  had  kept  them  in  nmtf  until  dawned  Christmas-day! 
And  now  they  thanked  God  that  their  steps  had  been  led 
To  Jeanie,  unhurt  in  a  hair  of  her  head. 

'Twas  a  change  to  be  whisked  to  a  drawing-room  car, 
Through  great  sunny  windows  to  gaze  out  afar, 
Over  white  fields  of  snow,  over  bridges  and  streams. 
While  people  and  houses  rushed  past   her  like  dreams: 
And  Father  found  somewhere  a  sweet  Paris  doll 
That  was  almost  as  lovely  as  Hetty's:  and  all 
That  she  said.  Mother  answered  with  gentle  caress, 
Or  a  look  that  made  up  for  a  month  of  distress. 
And  just  as  the  twilight  fell  murky  and  gray. 
They  Came  to  the  end  of  this  wonderful  day. 
And  reaching  home,  Aunty,  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
Cried:  "Jean,  of  all  children,  you've  worried  mi'  most. 
I  told  you,  I'm  certain,  to  stay  by  the  door; 
And  here  you've  been  flying  the  country  half  o'er." 

Many  davs  onward  passed,  and  from  Tom  came  no  word; 
But  Jeanie  felt  sure  that  her  prayers  would   be  heard, 
And  that   Christ,  when  He  saw  that  such  answer  was  best, 
Would  bring  home  the  fugitive  lost  in  the  West. 

In  a  little  log  house  on  a  prairie's  green  rim 
Death  struggled  with  life  for  a  youth  in  whose  dim 
Sunken  eyes  a  tierce  fever  to  ashes  had  burned, 
And  life  turned  the  scale;  and,  oh,  wildly  he  yearned 
For  a  look,  for  a  thought,  of  the  far-away  home. 
Neglected  and  scorned,  he  had  fled  from  to  roam 
With  the  vile  and  the  wicked,  in  sin  and  in  shame. 
Insulting  the  Saviour,  forgetting  His  name. 

A  kind  hand  had  tended  him;  motherly  care 

Had  given  him  nursing.     A  child,  grave  and  fair. 

WTith  patience  had  sat   by  his  side  for  long  hours, 

And  sometimes  she  brought  him  sweet  grasses  and  flowers; 

And  one  day,  from  folds  of  soft  linen,  she  took 

Her  treasure  of  treasures,  a  wonderful  book. 

"You  may  see  it,"  she  said,  in  her  soft  broken  speech. 

"Be  careful;  don't  hurt  it. — Achh!  why!"  for  a  screech, 

Shrill,  frightened — a  scream  in  a  sob  that  was  lost — 

Came  quick  from  the  lied,  and  the  wan  hands  were  crossed, 

As  over  a  relic  of  saint  at  a  shrine, 

On  a  name  written  bold  o'er  a  faint  pencilled  line. 

li  was.  "  Jeanie,  Tom's  sister."     Beneath  it  were  these 

Simple  words — how  they  hurt  him! — "Dear  Lord,  if  you  please, 

Make  Tom  to  lie  good:  bring  him  home  to  our  Mother; 

And,  oh,  for  Christ's  sake,  let  us  love  one  another!" 

This  Christmas,  if  you  at  our  Jeanie  should  peep, 
You  would  sec  in  her  hands,  at  her  side,  a  bright  heap 
Of  playthings  for  Hetty,  of  games  and  of  toys 
For  her  pensioners  cheery,  the  small  ragged  boys. 


A   remote  cabin   home  has  received  a  great  bo\. 

Which  the  key  in  dear  Gretchcn's  long  letter  unlocks. 

There's  a  cap  for  mamma,  there  are  mittens  and  hood, 

And  a.  wonderful   book   from   Hie  "little   one  good 

Who  travelled   that  eve  on   the  emigrant  train, 

Whom  the  Christ-child  took  care  of,  as  all  might  see  plain. 

With  hundred*  of  gay-colored  tapers  ablaze, 

Jean's  Christmas  tree  shines,  while  they  carol  their  praise, 

Tom,  Father  and   Mother,  and  dear  little  girl, 

To  Him  whose  white  banner  'tis  bliss  to  unfurl — 

To  Jesus,  who  came  when  the  Bethlehem  star 

Sent  silvery  beams  to  the  nations  afar; 

To  Jesus,  whom  Mary,  the  mother  so  sweet, 

Held  close  while  the  Wise  Men  were  bowed  at  His  feet; 

To  Jesus,  the  mighty,  the  conquering  One, 

Divine  and  eternal,  yet  Mary's  fair  Son. 


THE  CRUST  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  PIE. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 
I. 

ONLY  to  look  at  the  Butternut-hill  Farm-house  one 
would  know  that  the  merriest  of  Christmases  were 
to  be  found  under  its  broad  roof.  The  chimney  was  built 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  as  if  by  way  of  special  invita- 
tion to  Santa  Clans,  and  it  was  a  huge  one,  so  his  portly 
little  person  could  not  be  squeezed  and  nipped,  as  it  must 
too  often  be  in  the  narrow  chimneys  built  nowadays. 

Of  course  there  were  children  there:  a  house  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  Christmas-like  without  children.  The 
four  who  lived  there  were  orphans,  the  children  of  Grand 
ma  Wetherell's  only  daughter;  they  were  all  boys — John- 
ny  and  Dave,  Thanny  and  little  Peter.  They  made  things 
lively  all  the  year  round,  but  when  Christmas  came,  and 
with  it  Uncle  John's  three  boys  and  three  girls.  Uncle 
Roger's  four  boys,  and  Uncle  Peter-'s  one  girl — when  they 
all  came,  although  Grandma  declared  that  she  liked  it,  she 
kept  bits  of  cotton  to  stulT  into  her  ears.  As  for  Grand- 
pa, he  didn't  mind  the  noise  in  the  least;  in  fact,  Grandma 
said  he  made  as  much  as  the  boys. 

There  was  something  about  this  Christmas  that  Johnny 
and  Dave  and  Thanny  and  little  Peter  didn't  understand;  • 
that  was  why  Grandpa  and  Grandma  seemed  to  think  so 
much  about  them.  Usually  they  were  somewhat  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  grandchildren  whom  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  saw  only  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  but  now 
Grandpa  must  have  one  of  them  always  on  his  knee,  and 
Thanny  had  been  awakened  in  the  night  by  Grandma, 
who  kissed  little  Peter  and  him  as  if  she  could  never  let 
them  go,  and  dropped  a  tear  on  Thanny's  nose. 

Another  mysterious  thing  was  that  Uncle  Peter  was  al- 
ways having  private  talks  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma, 
which  made  Grandma  look  as  if  she  had  been  crying,  and 
Grandpa  blow  his  nose  very  hard.  Once,  when  the  door 
was  accidentally  opened,  Thanny  heard  Uncle  Peter  say, 
''Now  that  you  have  promised  to  let  me  have  one,  it  only 
remains  to  decide  which  it  shall  be." 

"  The  sorrel  colts,  probably,''  thought  Thanny.  He  had 
heard  Uncle  Peter  say  he  would  like  to  have  one,  but  he 
could  not  see  why  that  should  make  Grandpa  and  Grand- 
ma feel  so  badly. 

However,  Santa  Glaus  was  coming,  and  he  would  set 
everything  to  rights.  Thanny  had  unbounded  faith  in 
Santa  Claus.  And  there  was  not  long  to  wait  now ;  it 
was  the  very  day  before  Christmas. 

Cynthy,  the  maid-of-all-work,  was  making  the  Christ- 
mas pudding.  She  always  made  it  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, and  warmed  it  over  in  the  oven.  Grandma  was  busy 
with  the  Christmas  pie.  She  always  made  the  pie  herself; 
she  was  not  willing  to  trust  it  to  anybody  else.  The 
plumpest  chickens  and  the  flakiest,  crust  went  to  the  mak- 
ing of  that  pie.  Uncle  Peter  had  followed  Grandma  into 
(lie  kitchen. 

"You  must  decide  which  one  it  shall  be.  Mother,"  said 
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"•OH,    ANDY,    IT    IS    TOO    FAR    AWAY.'" 

Uncle  Peter,  laying  down  the  rolling-pin,  with  which  he 
had  been  playing.  "I  must  go  home  the  clay  after  to- 
morrow, and  want  to  take  him  with  me,  whoever  it  is. 
Consider  the  advantage  to  him.'' 

"  \Ve  are  able  to  do  for  them  all,"  said  Grandma,  liold- 
ing  her  head  very  straight,  although  her  voice  trembled. 

"But  the  one  you  give  me  will  be  an  only  son.  My 
means  are  abundant,  and  having  only  Polly  to  care  for — 

"Any  one  of  them  would  be  heart-broken  to  leave  the 
farm,"  said  Grandma. 

"  <  )li,  he  would  soon  get  over  that.  I  have  a  farm  now 
to  take  him  to  in  summer,  you  know.  And  I  think  you 
ought  to  consider  Polly;  the  poor  girl  is  so  lonesome. 
On  her  account,  I  would  rather  have  Johnny;  he  is  near- 
est her  age." 

"Oh,  my  Johnny!''  gasped  Grandma — "  my  frank, 
brave,  handsome  Johnny !  His  mother  was  so  fond  of 
him !  I  can't  let  him  go. " 

"Oh,  well,  say  Dave,  then:  I  want  you  to  suit  your- 
self." said  I'ncle  Peter. 

"Dave!  Oh,  Peter,  he  is  so  serious  and  practical  and 
manly.  Your  father  and  I  depend  on  him  even  now. 
You  mustn't  ask  us  to  spare  Dave !"  Although  Grandma's 
voice  was  appealing,  it  had  a  ring  of  decision. 

"We  will  say  Thanny.  then."  said  Uncle  Peter.  "He 
is  a  little  rogue,  but.  on  the  whole,  I  am  as  fond  of  him  as 
of  any  one  of  them." 

"  He  is  full  of  mischief,  Peter.  Your  father  and  I  feel 
as  if  \ve  must  keep  him  with  us,  because  other  people 
might  not  have  so  much  patience  with  him,  and — and  he's 
so  lovable.  He's  the  most  tender-hearted  and  affection- 
ate of  them  all.  I  couldn't,  Peter" — Grandma  was  weep- 
ing now — "I  couldn't  let  Thanny  go." 

"  Well,  the  baby  is  a  little  fellow,  but  he  is  named  for 
me,  and  I  will  take  him  if  you  can't  spare  any  of  the 
others." 

"Little   Peter!     My  son,  what  are   you    thinking  of? 


His  mother  left  him  to  my  espe- 
cial care  when  she  was  dying. 
Why,  he  is  only  a  baby  now.  No- 
body shall  take  little  Peter  from 
me." 

Uncle  Peter  walked  across  the 
room  impatiently. 

"I  don't  like  to  distress  you.  I 
am  not  hard-hearted.  Mother,"  he 
said,  "but  you  and  Father  both 
agreed  that  it  was  better  that  I 
should  take  one  of  the  boys,  and 
adopt  him  as  my  own.  You  are 
growing  old,  and  four  boys  are  too 
many  for  you  to  take  care  of,  and 
I  want  a  son." 

"1  didn't  think  it  would  be  so 
hard,"  said  Grandma,  wiping  her 
eyes.  "But  I  suppose  it  must  be 
so." 

"Perhaps  the  best  way  to  decide 
which  it  shall  be  would  be  to  leave 
it  to  chance — to  draw  lots,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,"  said  Urn-It; 
Peter. 

"That's  what  Cynthy  calls  tempt- 
ing Providence,"  said  Grandma. 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
decide  the  matter."  said  Uncle  Pe- 
ter. ' '  Here  is  a  gold  piece  that  I 
will  drop  into  the  pie  crust.  Make 
a  small  pie,  only  for  the  four  boys, 
and  the  one  who  gets  the  gold  piece 
I  will  adopt  as  my  sou." 

Grandma  choked  a  little,  and 
said  it  was  too  much  like  a  lottery; 

she  didn't  approve  of  it;  but  when  Uncle  Peter  pressed  her 
again  to  decide  which  it  should  be,  she  concluded  to  leave 
it  to  chance,  as  he  proposed.  Poor  Grandma!  it  was  at 
least  putting  off  the  evil  day. 

Uncle  Peter  dropped  the  gold  piece  into  the  dough,  and 
the  pie  was  made,  and  Cynthy  put  it  into  the  oven,  with 
a  lump  in  her  throat  that  made  her  feel,  as  she  said,  as  if 
she  had  swallowed  the  rolling-pin.  And  that  pie  bubbled 
and  baked  and  browned  along  with  the  other  pies  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way,  just  as  if  a  boy's  fate  were  not 
hidden  in  its  crust.  And  it  wasn't,  either,  as  Grandma 
said  to  herself,  consolingly.  The  great  merciful  Provi- 
dence was  watching  over  all,  and  nothing  could  come  by 
chance. 

II. 

Christmas  was  coming  in  the  city  as  well  as  at  Butter- 
nut-hill Farm.  Hurriman  &  BusteH's  great  dry -goods 
shop  was  filled  with  Christmas  shoppers,  a  hurrying,  jos- 
tling throng,  all  in  league  with  Santa  Glaus.  Cash  43  heard 
himself  called  for  in  so  many  different  directions  that  he 
fairly  lost  his  head,  and  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top, 
trying  to  answer  all  the  calls  at  once;  and  then  the  floor- 
walker, a  very  pompous  man,  whose  frown  made  all  the 
clerks  and  cashes  quake,  took  him  by  the  collar  and  shook 
him  roughly,  and  threatened  to  discharge  him. 

Poor  Cash  43 !  He  was  a  very  little  fellow  for  his  age, 
but  he  had  a  big  head,  made  to  look  bigger  by  a  shock  of 
red  hair  that  would  stand  upright,  and  very  big  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  gruff  voice  like  a  man's,  and  his  name  was 
Andrew  Jackson. 

He  was  a  country  boy,  born  and  bred  on  a  farm.  His 
father  and  mother  had  died  within  a  month  of  each  other, 
and  the  farm  had  been  sold  for  taxes.  He  had  tried  to 
find  work  in  the  village,  but  he  was  told  that  "  nobody  in 
the  country  wanted  to  hire  a  boy  who  wasn't  bigger  than 
a  pint  of  cider,  and  he  had  better  go  to  the  city."  So  he 
and  his  little  sister  Phemie  had  come  to  the  city. 
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But,  alas!  Andy  found  Unit  there  too  it  was  expected 
of  boys  to  be  large  and  strong.  They  had  nobody  to 
help  them;  the  only  relatives  they  had  lived  away  oul 
West,  and  although  they  wrote  sympathizing-  letters,  and 
each  one  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  other  one  ought 
to  take  care  of  the  children,  nobody  offered  to  d"  it. 
Andy  and  Phemie  had  to  go  hungry  before  Andy  obtain- 
ed the  situation  in  Hurrinian  &  Bustell's  shop;  and  so 
he  was  trying  his  very  best  to  be  a  good  cash  boy.  But 
it  did  seem  as  if  the  harder  he  tried,  the  more  awkward 
and  confused  he  became. 

Christmas  meant  but  little  to  Andy  and  Phemie  this 
year,  only  an  added  sense  of  homelessness  and  want,  and 
recollections  of  merry  Christmas-times  at  Swallow  Farm, 
the  dear  home  they  might  never  see  again,  and  such 
crowds  and  confusion  in  the  store,  that,  try  as  he  might, 
Andy  could  not  help  becoming  bewildered. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  All  day  long  the 
impatient  crowd  of  buyers  had  surged  and  jostled  through 
the  store,  and  more  than  once  had  Andy  spun  round  like 
a  top,  hearing  "Cash  43!"  shouted  impatiently  and  an- 
grily from  a  dozen  different  directions.  But  he  had  done 
better  than  usual,  and  was  thinking  gladly  that  night 
would  come  soon,  and  he  should  have  his  week's  pay,  and 
besides  paying  the  woman  who  boarded  them — giving 
them  a  share  of  the  little  attic  room  where  her  four  chil- 
dren slept — he  should  still  have  enough  left  to  buy  an 
orange,  or  an  apple,  or  some  candy — a  little  bit  of  Christ- 
mas— for  Phemie. 

Poor  Andy  !  he  was  thinking  of  that,  when  he  stumbled, 
and  trod  upon  the  foot  of  a  lady,  who  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  in  his  fright  he  fell  against  the  counter  and 
knocked  a  costly  vase,  with  other  Christ- 
mas knickknacks  which  stood  there,  on  to 
the  floor,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces. 

' '  Get  out  of  the  store !"  shouted  the  floor- 
walker, in  a  rage.  "You  have  done  more 
mischief  than  you  are  worth.  Never  show 
yourself  here  again.'1 

In  a  moment  more  Andy  found  himself 
in  the  street.  He  dared  not  ask  for  his 
week's  wages,  for  he  knew  that  the  vase  he 
had  broken  was  worth  much  more  than 
that,  and  he  must  go  home  to  Phemie,  and 
to  the  woman  whom  he  owed  for  board, 
and  who  was  almost  as  poor  as  they,  with- 
out a  penny ! 

"  Put  your  things  on,  Phemie ;  we  must 
go  away,"  lie  said,  as  Phemie  came  run- 
ning'to  meet  him. 

"Oh,  Andy,  are  we  going  to  Christmas  ?" 
cried  Phemie.  who  thought  that,  since  it 
was  Christmas,  something  good  must  hap- 
pen to  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  cold  and 
hunger  had  had  dreams  of  Santa  Clans  and 
Christmas  trees. 

Andy  choked  down  the  great  ball  in  his 
throat,  and  reminded  himself  that  he  was 
a  man,  and  must  comfort  and  cheer  Phe- 
mie, who  was  "only  a  girl."  and  he  answer- 
ed, as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  "Perhaps  so.'1 

Phemie  had  implicit  faith  in  Andy,  and 
she  danced  eagerly  along  before  him,  filled 
with  sudden  hope.  After  all,  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  Christmas,  just  as  it  used  to  be 
at  Swallow  Farm. 

Their  few  possessions  Andy  left  behind 
for  the  landlady ;  they  would  do  something 
toward  paying  her  what  they  owed;  and 
out  into  the  cold,  snowy  Christmas  world 
he  and  Phemie  went,  homeless,  friendless, 
penniless. 

At  first  Phemie  stopped  at  all  the  shop 


windows,  decked  with  Christmas  greenery,  and  displaying 
small  Santa  Clauses  laden  with  tempting  gifts;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  began  to  get  beyond  the  region  of 
shops.  There  was  a  chilly  wind,  and  HIOW  was  beginning 
to  fall.  Andy  still  walked  steadily  onward,  but  Phemie's 
feet  began  to  lag. 

"  Where  are  we  going.  Andy  .'"  she  asked  over  and  over 
again. 

"I  thought  if  we  went  out  into  the  country  we  might 
be  more  likely  to  find  Santa  Glaus,"  said  Andy  at  last,  as 
t  hey  came  to  a  region  where  the  houses  were  far  apart,  and 
snowy  fields  stretched  away  on  either  hand.  "I  think 
people  are  kinder  than  they  are  in  the  city,  and  if  we 
should  find  a  farm  house,  they  might  let  us  stay  over 
Christmas.  Perhaps  we  may  come  to  Swallow  Farm." 

"  (  >li.  Andy,  it  is  too  far  away,  and  strangers  are  there 
now  !  I  am  so  cold  and  tired  and  Iningry !  Do  let  us  go 
back  !  It  is  growing  dark." 

Andy's  heart  was  full  of  despair,  and  his  brain  was  in  a 
whirl.  His  overstrained  nerves  were  beginning  to  give 
way.  He  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  sink  down  in  the 
snow  and  die.  and  so  lind  his  mother  and  Swallow  Farm. 
But,  for  Phemie's  sake,  he  must  not  give  up. 

"  Only  a  little  ways  farther,  Phemie.  Do  you  see  that 
big  house  with  the  lights  in  the  windows  ?  It  looks  as  if 
they  had  Christmas  there,  and  Santa  Claus,  and  every- 
thing nice.  See  what  a  big  chimney!" 

"  lint  they  \\ouldtft  let  us  stay;  we  shouldn't  dare  to 
ask  them,"  said  Phemie,  who  had  tears  frozen  on  her 
cheeks — a  sight  which  cut  Andy  to  the  heart. 

He  thought  he  should  dare  to  ask  them  for  Phemie's 
sake ;  but  when  he  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  brass  knocker, 
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which  had  a  dragon's  liead  upon  it,  looking  very  fierce 
and  forbidding,  bis  hands  and  his  heart  failed  him. 

"Perhaps  we  can  get  into  the  barn  without  anybody 
knowing  it,"  said  Phemie,  whose  courage  seemed  also  to 
lie  alt'ected  by  the  dragon.  "There  would  be  hay,  and  it 
would  be  warm." 

They  tried  the  barn  door,  and  found  it  unfastened. 
There  was  nobody  inside,  and  they  stowed  themselves 
away  in  the  hay,  and  it  was  warm — warmer  at  least  than 
it  was  out-of-doors.  Phemie  soon  fell  asleep,  and  Andy 
took  his  coat  off  and  covered  her  with  it.  He  lay  awake 
a  long  time,  thinking  of  Christmas  at  Swallow  Farm, 
and  of  the  story  his  mother  used  to  tell  him  of  the 
Blessed  Babe  that  God  sent  to  the  world  on  the  first 
Christmas  night.  But  he  felt  as  if  that  did  not  mean  any- 
thing to  Phemie  and  him,  now  God  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten them.  Even  Christmas,  which  the  Christ-child 
had  brought,  was  for  Boys  and  girls  who  had  parents  and 
homes!  At  last  he  forgot  his  troubles  in  sleep. 

Something  awakened  Phemie.  It  was  either  a  mistaken 
rooster  that  thought  it  was  Christmas  morning,  and  tit- 
tered a  spirited  cock-a-doodle-doo  very  near  her  ear,  or  else 
a  sound  of  Christmas  merriment  from  the  house.  She  sat 
up  and  listened.  The  barn  was  connected  with  the  house 
by  some  out-buildings,  and  there  seemed  to  be  doors  open. 
She  could  hear  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  sound  of  music 
and  dancing.  It  was  Christmas!  Probably  Santa  Clans 
had  come,  and  there  might  be  a  Christmas  tree. 

It  was  too  tantalizing  to  be  out  there  in  the  loneliness 
and  darkness  without  so  much  as  one  little  peep  at  the 
Christmas  fun.  Through  a  chink  in  some  door  far  down 
the  passageway,  Phemie  could  see  light.  She  stole  softly 
out,  and  peeped  through  the  chink. 

After  a  while  she  slipped  into  the  kitchen:  the  sounds 
were  so  attractive  that  she  could  not  help  it;  she  thought 
she  could  easily  escape  if  she  heard  anybody  coming. 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  she  could  catch  a  glimpse,  through 
the  long  hall  and  the  parlor's  open  door,  of  the  green 
boughs  of  the  Christmas  tree,  all  alight  with  tapers  and 
gay  with  beautiful  gifts.  It  was  710  wonder  that,  hav- 
ing ventured  so  far,  Phemie  stole  on  tiptoe  through  the 
hall,  and  peeped  slyly  in  at  the  parlor  door.  Nobody  saw 
her.  Everybody  was  intent  upon  the  gifts  which  Santa 
Glaus  was  taking  from  the  tree.  Santa  Claus  himself!  it 
really  must  be,  thought  Phemie;  the  jolliest-looking  little 
fellow  imaginable,  with  red  cheeks,  a  frosty-looking  nose, 
a  big  pack  on  his  back,  and  smudges  of  soot,  which  he 
must  have  got  on  in  coming  down  the  chimney! 

Phemie  forgot  herself,  and  uttered  a  low  cry  of  delight 
and  admiration !  Everybody  saw  her  then — a  very  queer- 
looking  little  figure,  with  Andy's  old  coat  around  her.  and 
her  hair  full  of  wisps  of  hay.  There  was  a  chorus  of  ex- 
clamations then,  and  Phemie  shrank  back  affrighted. 

But  Santa  Claus  approached  her  with  such  a  kindly, 
beaming  face,  that  she  was  re-assured,  and  he  gave  her  a 
big  horn  tilled  with  candy. 

"  Whose  little  girl  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  yours,  if  you  are  Santa  Claus.  I  don't  belong  to 
anybody  else,"  said  Phemie,  remembering  that  she  had 
heard  that  all  children  were  in  Santa  Claus's  care. 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  child  ?"  asked  Grandma 
Wetherell,  putting  her  hand  kindly  on  Phemie's  head. 

"We  came  to  tind  Christmas.  We  didn't  have  any," 
explained  Phemie.  "We  thought  it  looked  here  as  if 
you  had,  but  we  didn't  dare  to  come  in.  so  we  went  into 
the  barn  to  get  out  of  the  cold  and  snow.  Andy  is 
asleep  there  now." 

"Poor  children!  poor  children!"  said  Grandpa;  and 
sent  Lysander  to  bring  Andy  in  from  the  barn. 

"  We  used  to  have  Christmases  when  we  lived  at  home, 
at  Swallow  Farm, "said  Phemie. 

"Swallow  Farm,  in  Bloomfield  ?  I  know  that  place!" 
said  Santa  Claus. 


"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Phemie,  "  you  used  to  come  there.  We 
never  saw  you,  but  we  used  to  find  the  things  you 
brought." 

Santa  Claus  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed,  as  if  he 
were  very  much  pleased. 

Andy  had  been  suddenly  awakened,  and  he  looked 
frightened  at  first,  but  everybody  was  so  kind  and  so 
merry,  and  Santa  Claus  found  so  many  gifts  for  Phemie 
and  him  on  the  Christmas  tree,  that  he  began  to  feel  as 
if  he  were  really  at  home,  and  almost  forgot  that  to-mor- 
row might  find  them  homeless  and  friendless  again. 

When  the  time  came  that  the  clock  struck  a  great  many 
strokes,  and  the  children's  heads  began  to  nod,  Grandma 
Wetherell  tucked  Andy  and  Phemie  into  cozy  little  beds, 
and  kissed  them,  just  as  she  did  her  own  grandchildren. 
It  was,  oh,  so  much  better  than  the  barn ! 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  was  confusing  and  a  little 
disappointing  to  Phemie.  Thanny,  who  had  become  very 
confidential  with  Andy,  told  him  that  he  had  discovered 
that  Santa  Claus  was  only  Uncle  Peter  dressed  up. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  meant  about  Swallow  Farm,  then  ?" 
said  Phemie,  when  Andy  told  her. 

"He  has  bought  Swallow  Farm.  It  belongs  to  him. 
But  he  is  only  going  to  live  there  in  summer;  so  we 
shouldn't  have  found  Christmas  if  we  had  got  there." 

"  Oh,  Andy,  aren't  you  glad  we  came  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Andy  ;  but  still  there  was  a  sore  spot 
in  his  heart  as  he  thought  of  Swallow  Farm,  which  he 
might  never  see  again. 

III. 

They  woke  to  as  bright  a  Christinas  morning  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  and  everybody  treated  them  just  as  if 
they  belonged  there,  and  Grandpa  found  sleds  and  skates 
for  them,  and  sent  them  out-of-doors  with  the  others,  and 
not  one  of  the  children  was  happier  than  Phemie.  But 
Andy  could  not  help  wondering  where  in  the  wide  world 
they  should  go  to-morrow! 

In  the  mean  time  Grandma  and  Cyuthy  were  getting 
the  dinner  ready — poor  Grandma,  who  never  in  her  life 
had  prepared  a  Christmas  dinner  with  so  sore  a  heart! 

"Grandma,  if  ith  about  the  thorrel  colth  that  you  feel 
tho  badly,  Uncle  Peter  tha'n't  have  either  of  them,  tho  he 
tha'n't!"  whispered  Thanny  in  her  ear,  giving  her  a  hug, 
as  he  ran  off  with  his  skates. 

"Dear  child !  he  would  be  heart-broken  if  he  knew  how 
much  more  than  the  sorrel  colts  Uncle  Peter  wants  to  car- 
ry away,"  said  Grandma,  wiping  away  a  tear. 

She  had  more  tears  to  wipe  away  as  she  set  the  Christ- 
mas pie — the  fateful  pie  with  Uncle  Peter's  gold  coin 
baked  in  its  crust — on  the  end  of  the  table  where  her  four 
little  boys  were  to  sit. 

"Thanny  doesn't  love  his  crusts,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Cynthy  must  never  scold  again  because  Thanny  doesn't 
eat  his  crusts.  And  little  Peter  knows  I  don't  like  to 
have  him  eat  rich  pie  crust  like  this.  Johnny  has  so  good 
an  appetite  he  will  eat  his;  and  Dave — I  never  knew  Dave 
to  leave  his  crusts!  But  God  will  choose  rightly.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance  in  His  providence,  and  whoev- 
er Peter  has  will  be  well  taken  care  of — not  like  these  poor 
little  wanderers  that  God  sent  to  us  on  Christmas-eve." 

The  children  came  from  their  play  to  dinner,  and  Andy 
sat  beside  Thanny,  and  Phemie  beside  Polly,  and  did  not 
feel  themselves  strangers. 

Grandma  tried  to  look  cheerful,  but  her  eyes  would  wan- 
der to  her  four  boys,  merrily  eating  their  Christmas  pie. 

They  all  seemed  to  have  good  appetites.  Little  Peter 
had  forgotten  that  his  grandmother  didn't  like  to  have  him 
eat  pie  crust;  Johnny  and  Dave  certainly  did  not  scorn  it; 
Thanny— but  Thanny  was  behind  a  tall  dish,  and  Grand- 
ma could  not  see  whether  he  ate  his  crust.  Neither  did 
she  hear  him  say  to  Andy:  "  Do  you  like  pie  crutht  'I  I 
dethpithe  it,  but  they  thcold  me  for  leaving  it." 

"I'll  eat  it  for  you,"  said  Andy,  out  of  pure  good  fel- 
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lowship,  for,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  was  not  very  fond 
of  crust. 

Everybody  heard  the  exclamation  that  Andy  uttered  a 
moment  after  that.  He  arose  from  his  seat,  pale  with 
amazement,  holding  up  the  gold  coin.  "  I  found  it  in  my 
mouth ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  pie  crust,"  he  said. 

"  Thath  what  you  get  by  being  tho  good  ath  to  eat 
another  fellow'th  crutht  for  him!"  exclaimed  Thanny. 

"Peter!"  said  Grandma,  solemnly,  although  she  had  to 
choke  down  a  sob  in  her  throat — "Peter,  you  chose  the 
way,  but  the  Lord's  hand  has  been  in  it!" 

UncTe  Peter  looked  at  Andy's  honest,  manly  little  face, 
then  around  at  the  four  other  boys;  then  he  seemed  to 
be  choking  down  something  in  his  throat.  "It  shall  be 
so,  mother,"  he  said.  "  We'll  make  that  arrangement 
about  the  sorrel  colts.  Andy,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
my  boy,  and  live  part  of  the  year  at  Swallow  Farm  ?" 

Andy  only  looked ;  that  was  answer  enough.  But  in 
a  moment  he  said,  "  If  Phemie  could  go  too!" 

Uncle  Peter  had  a  big  heart  naturally.  Then,  too,  it  may 
have  expanded  under  Santa  Claus's  clothes,  which  he  had 
worn  the  night  before.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
was  in  it. 

"  Polly  would  like  a  sister,  I  know.  Phemie  shall  come 
too,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 

"You're  not.  going  to  take  either  of  the  thorrel  colth, 
are  you,  Uncle  Peter  ?"  said  Thanny,  who  didn't  altogether 
understand  matters,  but  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Grandma 
was  not  to  be  made  unhappy. 

"No;  they're  mischievous  fellows,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 
"If  Grandma  wants  the  trouble  of  them,  she  had  better 
keep  them." 

So  everybody  was  happy.  Andy  and  Phemie  looked 
into  each  other's  faces,  and  Phemie  whispered,  "  Oh, 
Andy,  Christmas  has  come  to  stay  /" 
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CHAPTER  V. 
COMFORT   IN  A  LOG  CABIN. 

THE  pain  of  this  farewell  did  not  long  cloud  their  faces. 
Tug  and  Jim  had  had  no  luncheon,  and  were  growing 
anxious  for  something  to  eat.  Down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  stood  a  small  cabin,  often  occupied  in  early  spring 
by  the  sportsmen  who  went  for  a  day's  duck-shooting  in 
the  great  marshes  that  spread  right  and  left  on  botli  sides 
of  the  stream.  It  was  buried  among  big  cottonwood  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  was  pretty  snug.  Besides,  it  had  a 
fire-place,  into  which  somebody  had  stuck  a  long  iron  bolt 
pulled  out  of  some  bit  of  wreckage  on  the  beach,  and  which 
served  as  a  great  convenience  in  the  rude  cooking  of  the 
sportsmen. 

At  this  cabin  our  party  proposed  to  spend  the  first  night. 
They  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  letting  down  from  sleep- 
ing in  their  beds  at  home  to  the  tenting  they  feared  they 
might  have  to  do  afterward.  Katy  had  been  the  one  to 
suggest  this,  and  Tug  had  earnestly  supported  the  idea. 

"Things  don't  seem  so  hard  when  they  come  upon  you 
gradually,  as  the  kind-hearted  man  said  when,  he  cut  off 
his  dog's  tail  a  little  piece  at  a  time,  so  the  pup  wouldn't 
mind  it." 

The  sun  was  just  disappearing  straight  up  the  river  be- 
hind them  as  the  cabin  came  in  sight;  and  before  its  half- 
closed  door 

"'All  bloody  lay  the  untrodden  snow,'" 

as  Kate  exclaimed,  misquoting  her  Hohenlinden  to  suit 
the  red  glow  of  the  rich  evening  light. 
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"Hurrah  for  supper!"  screamed  Jim;  and  with  an  ex- 
tra spurt  they  swung  the  boat  up  to  the  bank. 

A  little  sweeping  with  a  broom  made  of  an  alder  branch 
cleared  the  cabin  of  the  snow  that  had  blown  into  the 
cracks  and  fallen  down  the  mud  and  stone  chimney. 
This  done,  Aleck  called  to  them  to  listen  to  his  first  or- 
ders, which  lie  had  written  down  in  a  note-book,  and  now 
read  as  follows: 

"CAPTAIN'S  ORDER  No.  1.— Any  order  given  by  the  Cap- 
tain must  be  obeyed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, unless  his  reason  for  7iot  doing  so  will  not  keep  till 
camping-time;  merely  not  liking  the  duty  is  no  excuse. 

"CAPTAIN'S  ORDER  No.  2.—  The  Captain  will  say  when 
and  where  camp  shall  be  made,  and  immediately  upon 
stopping  to  camp  the  duties  of  each  person  shall  be  taken 
up  as  follows:  the  Captain  shall  secure  the  boat,  get  out 
the  tent,  and  proceed  to  set  it  up;  Tug  shall  take  the  axe 
and  get  fuel  for  the  fire;  Kate  shall  see  to  the  building  of 
the  fire  and  the  preparation  of  food;  Jim  shall  help  Kate, 
particularly  in  carrying  articles  needed,  and  in  getting 
water;  and  all,  when  these  special  duties  are  finished, 
shall  report  to  the  Captain  for  further  duty. 

"CAPTAIN'S  ORDER  No.  3. — Any  complaints  or  sugges- 
tions must  be  made  in  council,  which  will  commence  aft- 
er camp  work  is  completed  and  supper  is  over,  and  not 
before." 

"  There,"  said  Aleck,  "do  you  agree  to  that  i" 

"  Yes — agreed!" shouted  three  voices  in  chorus. 

"  Then  pitch  in,  all  of  you;  you  know  your  work." 

At  this  Tug  seized  the  axe,  Aleck  and  Jim  went  to  the 
sledge,  and  Katy  began  to  kindle  a  little  blaze  on  the 
hearth  with  some  bits  of  dry  wood  she  found  lying  about, 
so  that  when  Tug-  had  brought  an  armful  of  sticks,  a  good 
fire  was  quickly  crackling.  Then  the  iron  pot,  full  of  water, 
was  hung  upon  the  old  spike,  where  the  blaze  began  curl- 
ing around  its  three  little  black  feet  in  a  most  loving 
way. 

"Jimkin,"  called  the  girl  to  her  brother,  who  was  gaz- 
ing with  delight  at  the  bright  fire — "Jimkin,  bring  me 
all  those  paper  packages  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  be 
careful  of  the  white  one — it's  eggs." 

"I  guess  there  won't  be  much  tent  to  set  up  to-night, 
Aleck,"  he  remarked,  as  he  found  the  Captain,  who  had 
hauled  the  sledge  well  up  on  the  bank  and  tied  it  secure- 
ly to  a  tree,  now  busy  in  dragging  out  the  sail. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  canvas  '11  come  handy. 
Tell  Tug  I  say  he'd  better  get  a  big  heap  of  wood  togeth- 
er, for  we're  going  to  have  a  cold  night.  The  wind  has 
turned  to  the  north,  and  is  rising." 

When  he  had  taken  the  canvas  up  to  the  cabin  he  call- 
ed Jim  to  help  him.  and  they  brought  in  the  "mess  chest." 
the  rolls  of  bedding,  and  the  piece  of  spare  canvas  which 
had  covered  the  prow.  Then  telling  Jim  to  take  the  little 
sled  which  had  been  dragged  behind  the  boat,  and  haul 
to  the  door  the  wood  Tug  had  cut  among  the  trees  not  far 
away,  Aleck  seized  the  shovel  and  began  heaping  snow 
against  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  where  there  were 
many  cracks  between  the  lower  logs.  But  his  hard  work 
to  shut  them  up  in  this  way  seemed  to  be  in  vain,  for  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  harder  and  harder  every  min- 
ute, whisked  the  snow  away  about  as  fast  as  he  was  able 
to  pile  it  up.  Kate,  stepping  out  to  see  what  he  was  about, 
came  to  his  rescue  with  a  happy  thought. 

"  I  read  in  Dr.  Kane's  book  of  arctic  travels  that  when 
they  make  houses  of  snow  they  throw  water  on  them, 
which  freezes,  and  holds  them  firm  and  tight.  Couldn't 
you  do  that  here  ?  It's  cold  enough  to  freeze  anything." 

Aleck  thought  he  could,  and  bidding  Kate  go  back  to 
her  fireside,  he  called  the  other  boys  to  help  him;  then, 
while  Jim  stuffed  the  cracks  with  snow,  Aleck  and  Tug  al- 
ternately brought  water  from  a  hole  cut  in  the  river  ice, 
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and  dashed  it  against  the  chinking.  Some  of  the  water 
splashed  through,  and  a  good  deal  was  tossed  back  in  their 
faces  and  benumbed  their  hands,  so  that  it  was  hard,  cold 
work;  but  before  long  a  crust  had  formed  over  the  snow- 
stuffed  cracks,  and  Katy  came  to  the  door  to  say  that  she 
couldn't  feel  a  draught  anywhere.  The  roof  was  pretty 
good,  and  when,  tired  and  hungry,  but.  warm  with  their 
exercise  (except  as  to  their  toes  and  lingers),  the  three  lads 
went  in  and  shut  the  door,  they  found  their  quarters 
very  snug,  and  didn't  mind  how  loud  the  gale  howled 
among  the  trees  outside.  Rex  especially  seemed  to  enjoy 
it.  curling  down  at  the  corner  of  tlie  fire-place  as  though 
very  much  at  home. 

Meanwhile  Katy  bustled  about,  setting  out  plates,  knives, 
and  forks  on  the  top  of  the  mess  chest,  which  she  had  cov- 
ered with  the  clean  white  paper  in  which  her  packages  had 
been  wrapped.  She  had  put  eight  cg^s  to  boil  iu  the  ket- 
tle, which  were  now  done,  and  were  carefully  fished  out, 
while  the  coffee-pot  was  bubbling  on  the  coals,  and  letting 
fragrant  jets  of  steam  escape  from  under  tbe  loosely  fitting 
cover.  A  cut  loaf  of  bread  lay  on  the  table,  and  beside  it 
a  tumbler  of  currant  jelly,  "as  sure  as  I'm  a  Dutchman" 
— which  was  Tug's  favorite  way  of  putting  a  truth  very 
strongly  indeed,  though  he  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  man  at 
all.  The  eagerness  to  taste  this  sweetmeat  brought  out 
the  melancholy  fact  that  by  some  accident  there  was  only 
one  spoon  in  the  whole  kit. 


"  We'll  tix  that  all  right  this  evening,"  Aleck  remarked. 
"  I'll  whittle  wooden  ones  out  of  sycamore." 

"  Shall  I  broil  some  mutton-chops,  or  will  you  save 
those  for  breakfast  ?" 

"  Broil  'em  now,"  cried  Jim. 

"Hold  your  opinion,  youngster,  till  your  elders  are 
heard,"  was  Tug's  rejoinder.  "  I  vote  we  save  "em." 

"So  do  I." 

•'And  I." 

"Done, "says  Captain  Aleck.  "Give  us  the  chops  for 
breakfast.  Miss  Housekeeper." 

"Then  supper's  all  ready,"  she  said,  and  took  her  seat 
on  a  stick  of  wood,  pouring  and  passing  the  coffee,  while 
the  egys  and  the  bread  and  butter  went  round.  By  the 
time  the  meal  was  finished  it  had  become  dark,  but  this 
did  not  matter,  since  there  was  no  need  to  go  out-of- 
doors. 

"How  shall  T  wash  the  dishes;"  asked  Katy,  with  a. 
comical  grin,  as  she  rose  from  the  table.  "I  couldn't 
bring  a  big  pan." 

"Well,"  suirgesti-d  Aleck,  "  you  can  clean  out  your  ket- 
tle, refill  it  with  water — Jim.  there's  business  for  you — 
and  then  wash  them  in  that." 

"That's  a  matter  never  bothered  me  much  when  /was 
camping."  added  Tug.  dryly.  "I  just  scrubbed  the  plates, 
with  a  wisp  of  grass,  and  cleaned  the  knives  and  forks  by 
jabbing  "em  into  the  ground  a  few  times." 
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While  the  dishes  were  washing,  Aleck  opened  the  tent 
bundle,  and  laid  the  mast  across  two  pegs  that  somebody 
luid  driven  into  the  north  wall  of  the  room  just  under  the 
ceiling  beams,  perhaps  to  hang  fishing-poles  on.  Then, 
with  Tug's  aid,  he  tied  to  the  mast  the  inner  hem  of  the 
sail-cloth,  which  thus  hung  against  the  loose  wall  like  a 
big  curtain,  shutting  out  every  draught. 

"That's  splendid,"  cried  Katy,  watching  them  from  the 
end  of  the  room  where  the  fire  was. 

"  So  is  this,'1'  came  a  v-oice  from  overhead,  making  them 
all  look  up  in 'surprise. 

Jim,  unnoticed  by  any  one.  had  clambered  into  the  loft, 
which  had  been  floored  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  room 
only,  and  who  was  now  thrusting  his  red  face  down 
through  the  hatchway. 

"  What  do  you  think  I've  found  '." 

''Give  it  up.  I  knew  of  a  mau  who  died  after  asking 
conundrums  all  his  life,"  answered  Tug,  gravely,  "and 
I've  fought  shy  of  'em  since." 

"  Tell  us  at  once,  Jimkin,"  called  out  Aleck. 

"  Straw,"  shouted  Jim. 

"  Pshaw !''  was  the  next  rejoinder  heard. 

"  No  rhymes.  Katy,''  Aleck  admonished.  "  Is  it  clean. 
youngster  ?" 

"Cleaner  than  he  is,  I  should  say,  by  his  face, "said 
Tug,  and  with  some  reason,  for  the  loft  was  dusty. 


"Don't  know.  You  can  see  for  yourself,"  and  down 
eame  a  great  yellow  armful. 

It  was  pounced  upon,  and,  proving  dry  and  fresh,  the 
delighted  Jim  was  ordered  to  send  down  all  he  could  find, 
which  was  laid  on  the-  lloor.  not  far  from  the  fire,  and 
covered  with  the  spare  canvas.  This  made  a  soft  sort  of 
mattress,  upon  which  each  one  could  spread  his  blankets, 
and  sleep  with  great  comfort. 

"Sha'n't  have  so  good  a  bed  as  this  another  night," 
uroaned  Aleck. 

"  Can't  tell — maybe  better!"  said  the  cheerful  Tug. 

The  warmest  end  was  set  apart  for  Katy,  and  Aleck 
fixed  a  little  frame,  covered  with  a  newspaper  curtain, 
which  separated  her  from  the  oilier  three,  who  were  to 
sleep  side  by  side.  These  preparations  made,  the  fire  was 
heaped  high  with  fresh  wood,  and  then  the  little  quartette 
took  their  ease  before  it,  and  had  a  quiet  talk  over  the  busy 
day,  and  what  they  would  see  probably  on  the  morrow. 
Aleck  said  something  about  being  able  to  travel  by  the 
compass  in  case  they  got  caught  in  a  snow-storm,  which 
was  what  he  dreaded  the  most,  \\hen  Jim  asked  him  to 
explain  the  compass  to  him,  leaving  Katy's  side  and  going 
over  to  where  his  big  brother  was  lying  on  his  elbow.  The 
girl,  thus  deserted,  went  to  the  valise  in  which  she  U<-pt 
her  small  articles,  and  came  back  with  a  book. 
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GUY  KELTON'S  SHOVEL. 

31  (Pljvislmas  Storj. 

BY    KATHARINE    R.  McDOWELL. 

I. 

HE  first  real  good  chance  I've  had  to  use  my  pre- 
sent!"  exclaimed  Guy  Kelton,  as  he  looked  out  of 
Ills  window  one  morning  in  January,  delighted  to  find 
that  the  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  was  still 
fast  coming  down.  "Now,  Nita" — as  he  met  his  sister  a 
while  after  on  the  stairs— "  don't  let  me  forget  to  write 
Uncle  Robert  a  letter  to-night,  for  when  he  gave  me  the 
shovel  I  promised  to  send  him  an  account  of  the  first  storm 
I  should  use  it  in." 

"It  seems  almost  too  pretty  to  use,"  said  Anita,  ad- 
miringly, as  they  were  standing  together  in  the  hall  after 
breakfast,  Guy  putting  on  his  things.  "  Let's  take  a  good 
look  at  it,  for  'twill  never  be  so  bright  again.  It's  differ- 
ent from  most  shovels,"  she  continued,  half  questioning- 
ly,  as  her  brother  tugged  at  his  boots — "see;  larger  at  this 
end,  to  make  room  for  your  initials,  perhaps.  How  they 
seem  to  stand  out,  Guy!  I  wonder  if  I  could  tell  what 
they  are  from  the  library  windows?" 

"  Of  course  you  could,"  answered  Guy:  "  the  letters  are 
so  dark;  and  then  their  being  on  the  light  wood  makes 
them  still  plainer;  but  sit  in  the  window  anyway,  Nita, 
and  watch  how  I  get  along.  This  is  the  shovel's  first  day 
iu  the  world,  and  it  must  make  itself  a  name." 

Anita  ran  laughingly  for  her  fancy-work;  then  seated 
herself  where  she  could  see  Guy  whenever  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  her  work. 

There  he  was,  hallooing  to  attract  her  attention  as  he 
plunged  the  new  shovel  into  the  snow,  and  half  staggered 
into  the  road  with  its  burden. 

"How  is  that  for  a  beginning?"  he  called;  and  Anita 
waved  her  work  high  in.  the  air  in  token  of  her  approval. 

The  shovel,  with  its  pret'y  initials,  and  bright  lines  of 
color  running  down  the  handle,  seemed  on  the  high-road 
to  making  for  itself  a  name  in  the  world,  were  one  to 
judge  from  the  white  mass  that  was  growing  in  the  road, 
and  fast  lessening  on  the  sidewalk. 

But  the  little  sister  was  not  the  only  one  who  seemed 
interested  in  Guy's  progress.  A  boy  stood  near  the  steps 
— a  boy  of  about  Guy's  age,  but  there  all  resemblance 
ceased — a  thinly  clad,  half-starved  lad,  who  was  rubbing 
his  purple  hands  and  stamping  his  benumbed  feet  as  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Guy. 

"Of  course  he  wouldn't  let  me,"  he  muttered.  "He 
might,  though,  if  it  wasn't  such  a  beauty.  I've  a  mind 
to  ask  him,  anyway;"  and  he  half  stepped  forward.  "But 
no;  I  don't  dare" — as  he  resumed  his  old  position. 

"Strange  that  that  fellow  should  hang  around  so," 
thought  Guy.  "I  should  think  he'd  go  to  work.  Any 
one  can  shovel  snow,  and  he  could  earn  a  good  round 
sum  such  a  day  as  this,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  star- 
ing at  me." 

But  still  the  boy  watched  him,  and  when  Guy,  having 
finished  his  work,  set  the  shovel  against  the  railing,  he 
met  the  same  steady  gaze. 

"Have  you  ever  shovelled  any  '."  Guy  at  length  in- 
quired, as  he  rounded  a  snow-ball  to  send  against  the 
window  where  Anita  sat,  as  a  signal  that  his  work  was 
done. 

"  Have  I  ? — just  let  me  show  you,"  was  the  answer,  as  a 
ragged  sleeve  stretched  toward  the  shovel. 

Guy  hesitated,  but  for  a  moment  only,  and  in  another 
the  boy  had  the  shovel,  and  was  in  the  road  tossing  the 
feathery  Hakes  far  away. 

"Bravo!"  called  Guy.  watching  him  plunge  into  the 
mass  of  snow  already  heaped;  "how  you  make  it  fly! 
Why,  I  believe  you  could  have  cleaned  this  walk  in  quar- 
ter the  time  it  lias  taken  me.  Why  don't  you  get  a  shovel 
and  make  vour  fortune  ?" 


The  face  that  had  brightened  at  Guy's  praise  fell  again 
at  his  question.  "That's  just  it.  How  can  I  '.  Who'd 
trust  me  ?"  he  said,  hopelessly. 

"Why,  anybody  that  had  seen  you  work,"  said  Guy, 
confidently.  "You  could  pay  for  one  by  noon,"  he  add- 
ed, a  moment  later. 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  boy,  looking  longingly  at  the 
shovel  he  held. 

Guy  caught  the  look.  "  What !"  he  mentally  exclaim- 
ed, "lie  couldn't  think  for  a  moment  I'd  let  him  take 
mine! — Uncle  Robert's  present,  and  never  used  till  to- 
day! Well,  I  rather  guess  not!"  He  turned  toward  the 
boy  with  a  most  forbidding  expression,  but  changed  it  as 
suddenly  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  small,  pinched  face 
bent  in  admiration  over  the  bright  colors  on  the  shovel, 
and  the  thin  chilled  fingers  which  were  slowly  following 
the  tracery  of  the  initials  G.  K. 

Another  moment  and  Guy  was  saying,  ' '  Take  my  shovel 
until  you  earn  enough  to  buy  one  for  yourself;  I  will  not 
need  it  any  more  to-day." 

"  Really !"  cried  the  boy,  his  whole  face  bright  with  joy. 
"You  needn't  be  afraid  to  trust  me,"  he  added,  hurriedly; 
"  I'll  promise  to  have  it  back  here  by  noon."  Then  there 
was  something  said  about  a  little  brother  ill  at  home,  and 
Lottie  gone  to  find  something  to  eat,  and  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them  but  him. 

Guy  did  not  catch  all  his  words.  He  only  remembered 
distinctly  a  last  sentence — "My  name  is  Alfred  Kelly, 
and  I  never  yet  broke  my  word." 

Anita's  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  snow-ball, 
and  she  had  looked  up  to  see  Guy  talking  with  a  strange 
boy,  who  soon  afterward  was  using  the  new  shovel,  while 
her  brother  clapped  his  hands  in  applause. 

What  could  it  all  mean  't 

A  few  moments  later  and  the  boy  had  shouldered  the 
shovel,  and  was  running  with  all  his  might  up  the  street. 

"He  has  stolen  Guy's  shovel,"  cried  Anita,  starting 
from  her  scut.  "  Stop  him!  stop  him!"  she  called,  rush- 
ing to  the  door.  "Oh,  Guy,  can't  you  catch  him!"  as  her 
brother  came  up  the  steps.  "  C'hase  him!  Call  some 
one!" 

"  I  let  him  take  it,"  said  Guy,  quietly. 

"You  let  hint  tukf  it!"  repeated  Anita.  "  Oh,  Guy, 
how  could  you  '.  -Mamma,  Guy's  shovel:  he  has  loaned 
it  to  a  boy  that  he  doesn't  know — that  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  saw  till  to-day  !" 

"  Not  so  fast,"  put  in  Guy  as  Anita  hurried  her  mother 
out  on  the  stoop  to  see  a  pair  of  heels  nearly  out  of  sight. 
"  When  you  hear  all  about  it,  mamma,  I  know  you  will 
say  it  was  right." 

But  Anita  did  not  wait  for  her  mother's  words  of  ap- 
proval as  Guy  related  the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place 
out-of-doors.  She  hurried  to  the  library  window  for  what 
she  assured  herself  could  but  be  a  last  look  at  Guy's  shovel. 

II. 

"We've  certainly  seen  the  last  of  it,"  Anita  kept  re- 
peating as  Mary  answered  the  bell  all  the  afternoon,  and 
no  Alfred  Kelly  presented  himself.  "How  very  foolish 
of  Guy,"  she  continued  thinking,  "to  loan  that  beautiful 
shovel,  and  to  that  boy !  What  a  lesson  it  will  be  to  him ! 
What  could  he  have  been  thinking  of!" 

Another  ring.  Anita  rushed  to  the  stairs,  and  then 
back  to  the  sitting-room. 

'  'Tisn't  him, "she  announced,  ungrammatically;  "and 
the  street  lamps  are  being  lit.  What  do  you  think  now, 
mamma  ?  And  you  too.  Guy?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  give  him  up,"  answered  Guy,  cheerfully. 

"  You  don't  ?  and  why  ?" 

"Because  he  promised." 

"But  he  promised  to  be  here  five  hours  ago,"  argued 
Anita. 

Here  Mary  tapped  at  the  door. 
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''  A  wee  mite  of  a  thing,  ma'am,  as  says  she  wasn't  big 
enough  to  lug  it  home.  It's  only  herself,  ma'am,  as 
knows  what  she  means.  She's  been  all  day,  she  says. 
a-fimlin'  of  the  house,  and  is  out  on  the  steps  now  a-cryin' 
as  though  her  heart  'd  break." 

Guy  had  understood,  and  when  Anita  and  her  mother 
came  down-stairs  it  was  to  find  a  little  girl  in  the  hall 
clinging  to  his  arm,  and  crying  bitterly. 

"He  died  thinkiif  'twas  his'n,"  were  the  words  they 
caught  in  spite  of  her  tears.  "  Alf  said  you  wouldn't 
blame  him  when  you  knew.  It's  rig-lit  by  him  now."  and 
the  little  frame  shook  with  deep  sobs,  while  the  \\nrds 
came  more  broken  still.  ''  Alf  wanted  you  to  see  it  there, 
and  told  me  to  be  sure  and  tell  you  all  how  he  died  think- 
in'  'twas  his'n." 

"  Oh!  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Anita,  as  she  strove 
to  take  one  of  the  little  hands — which  but  clung  the  iirm- 
er  to  Guy's  sleeve — in  hers,  while  Mrs.  Kelton  bent  her 
face  tenderly  to  the  tear-stained  one  with  words  of  com- 
fort. 

But  the  tears  only  started  afresh. 

"I  must  not  stay.  Alf  told  me  to  come  for  some  one. 
Oh,  please  come  back  with  me,"  she  implored  of  Guy. 
"He  said  he  knew  you  would  when  I  told  you  he  was 
dead." 

"Not  Alfred!"  moaned  Anita,  with  repentant  tears; 
"not  dead!" 

"Not  him."  said  the  little  one,  softly — "not  him.  I 
mean  our  little  brother  Georgy." 

"It  isn't  far,"  said  Lottie,  as  Guy,  having  hurried  on 
his  tilings,  half  led,  half  followed  her  in  the  direction  she 
bade  him.  "  'Most  there,  'most  there,"  she  repeated  at  ev- 
ery turn,  tightening  her  hold  oil  Guy,  as  though  she  feared 
he  might  leave  her.  "  There,  now  we've  passed  the  last 
lamp,  and  it  gets  darker  and  darker;  but  I  sha'ii't  get  lost ; 
no  fear  of  that, "as  she  led  him  into  a  narrow  passageway. 
then  up  some  stairs  that  shook  and  creaked  beneath  her 
light  weight. 

"Alfred,  I've  brought  him,"  she  called,  "and  he  came 
just  so  quick  as  he  could,  for  I  never  found  the  house  till 
a  little  while  ago.  And  to-morrow  his  mother  will  come, 
and  the  little  girl  you  saw  in  the  window.  And,  Alf,  he 
doesn't  mind  about  the  shovel.  His  sister  said  she  didn't 
believe  he'd  care  if  he  never  saw  it  again." 

"But  you  must  see  it,"  said  Alfred,  as  he  took  Guy's 
hand,  "  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it — all  how  pleased 
he  was,  and  how  he  thought  I'd  brought  it  to  him  for 
•Christmas.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  him,"  groaned  Alfred, 
"that  it  wasn't  meant  for  him.  and  he  lookin'  at  it  so 
lovin'  like,  and  laugh  in'  so  glad  when  he  catches  sight  of 
the  letters." 

"  '  G.  for  Georgy,'  says  he,  a-clappiii'  his  little  thin 
hands,  'and  K.  for  Kelly';  and,  sure  enough,  I  looked, 
and  'twas.  And  I  couldn't  but  cry  to  see  him  so  happy. 
'Plainer,'  says  he,  'than  on  Joey's  blocks,  ain't  it?'  Joey 
lives  down-stairs,  and  brings  up  his  blocks  sometimes  o' 
nights  to  play  with  'em;"  and  pointing  to  the  corner  of 
the  room  where  on  a  low  bed  Lottie  nestled  her  head  lov- 
ingly by  the  tiny  pale  face  on  the  pillow,  he  gave  a  great 
sob. 

"No,  let  me  go  on — I  must,"  begged  Alfred,  as  Guy 
strove  to  quiet  him.  "I  want  you  to  know  how  happy 
it  made  him,  and  as  how  he  talked  all  about  the  colors* 
and  kept  a-sayin'  the  letters.  '  G.  K.,'  says  he,  over  and 
over — '  G.  K.,  and  so  beautiful !  I  must  have  it  by  me  to- 
night,' says  he,  'to  see  it  as  soon  as  I  open  my  eyes,'  and 
you  wouldn't  ha'  known  him,  and  he  so  bright  and  hap- 
py like.  '  And  I  can  help  you,  Allie.'  says  he,  'with  your 
shovelling  to-morrow  when  I  wake  in  the  morning  all 
rested.'  " 

Guy's  tears  fell  fast  as  he  mutely  followed  Alfred  to  the 
little  bed. 

"He    is    all    rested    now,"    smiled    Lottie,   sadly,   as 


they  approached, 
said." 


"Isn't  he,  Alfred?     'An  angel,'  you 


A  year  has  passed.     Another  Christmas  is  with  us. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  bring  your  shovel  upstairs.  Guy," 
Anita  is  saying — she  and  her  mother  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  an  enormous  box — "for  we  wouldn't  be  so  busy  with 
all  these  surprises  if  it  were  not  for  it,  you  know." 

"And  yet,  Nita,  don't  you  remember  how  you  wanted 
to  take  a  last,  look  at  it  that  morning  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do.  I  never  supposed  then  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  look  far  more  beautiful  tome. 
What  a  history — hasn't  it,  Guy  ''.  And  had  you  thought 
that  it  is  just  a  year  this  very  day  since  we  went  to  see 
them  in  that  cold,  dark  room  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  how  you  came  home  and  wrote  Uncle  Rob- 
ert all  about  it,  I  never  knowing'  till  his  answer  came." 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  did.  Think  how  everything  is  changed, 
and  all  that  uncle  has  done  for  them.  Lottie  so  happy 
at  Aunt  Helen's,  and  Alfred  doing  so  well;  and  then  all 
these  presents  he  has  sent  for  them. — I  can  put  these  in, 
you  said,  Mamma;  the  hood  on  top  this  way,  right  next 
the  furs,  you  see  ;  now  the  mittens.  There,  isn't  that 
bright,  and  doesn't  it  seem  to  wish  one  the  gladdest  sort 
"f  a  Christmas  ?" 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WAGON. 

BY  HORACE   II.  JOHNSON. 

IN  making  a  wagon  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  wheels.  A 
durable'spokeVheel  can  not  well  lie  made  by  any  one  but  an 
experienced  wheelwright,  who.  of  course,  possesses  every  facility 
for  its  manufacture,  and  with  a  practiced  hand  makes  each  indi- 
vidual spoke. 

But  a  very  good  wagon  can  be  made  with  a  much  simpler  kind 
of  wheel.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  an  old  Englishman,  who 
was  a  natural  mechanic,  showed  him  how  to  construct  a  strong 
and  substantial  wagon  with  solid  board  wheels,  but  with  the  lat- 
ter so  ornamented  by  a  simple  process  that  they  did  not  present 
an  ugly  appearance.  They  also  lasted  for  years,  and  were,  with 
the  running  gear,  placed  under  many  styles  of  box,  and  lastly 
the  large  wheels  held  up  the  rear  end  of  a  tric\  elc. 

The  "tools  required  for  the  construction  of  such  a  wagon  can  be 
found  in  every  carpenter's  tool  chest,  and  are  few  in  number. 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  should  you  require  any  tools  which  you 
do  not  possess,  purchase  them  singly  at  the  hardware  merchant's, 
and  do  not  waste  your  money  on  iron  tools  which  are  so  gener- 
ally found  in  boys'" tool  chests.  You  will  need  first  of  all  a  good 
handsaw,  moderately  fine,  and  also  a  circle  saw.  Should  you 
not  be  able  to  procure  the  latter,  a  carpenter's  key -hole  saw  will 
answer  the  purpose,  if  it  is  sharp.  A  drawing-knife  also  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  carpenter's  square;  a  brace  with  a  bit  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter,  and  another,  one  and  a  half  inches,  a  quar- 
ter-inch bit.  and  a  gimlet,  are  needed.  Now  with  a  chisel,  a  good 
plane,  and  a  strong  jackknife  you  can  go  to  work  as  soon  as  you 
have  your  material. 

Use  hard  wood  by  all  means.  You  can.  of  course,  soon  get 
out  a  wai;i>n  of  pine  or  bass  wood,  but  it  will  never  be  of  much 
service.  For  the  wheels,  procure  an  ash  board  thirteen  inches 
wide,  forty  live  inches  long,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ne^s.  For  the  box,  you  will  need  a  thin  board,  also  of  ash,  if 
possible,  seven  and  a"  half  feet  long,  five  indies  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  another  about  live  feet  long1,  eight  inches  broad, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  latter  is  to  make 
the  bottom  of  the  box  from.  For  the  axle-trees,  hard  maple  is 
best,  if  straight  grained  without  curl.  You  can  cut  these  from 
a  piece  of  cord  wood,  or  buy  sticks  Already  planed.  For  the  rear 
axle  get  a  stick  two  by  one  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  and  twenty- 
one  inches  long.  The  front  axle  should  lie  the  same  length,  but 
had  better  be  made  from  a  stick  two  by  two  inches,  as  it  is  weak- 
ened by  the  jaw  which  receives  the  pole  of  the  wauon 

Now"  if  you  own  a  work-bench  with  a  vise  attached,  yon  will 
find  it  a  great  help.  First  take  your  board  for  the  wheels,  which 
is,  of  course,  planed  on  both  sides.  It  is  thirteen  inches  wide. 
With  your  square  mark  off  thirteen  inches  from  the  lefl  end.  and 
draw  your  line  across  the  board.  Then  point  otf  thirteen  inches 
more,  and  draw  another  line.  Now  mark  off  two  nine-inch 
squares  from  the  other  end  of  the  board  close  together,  and  also 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  board  near  you,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
Now  connect  The  corners  of  these  squares  diagonally  with  lines 
as  represented  also  in  Fig.  1. 

With  your  compasses  describe  circles  within  these  squares  thir- 
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teen  and  nine  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  The  centre  of 
each  will,  of  course,  lie  when-  the  diagonal  lines  cross.  On  one 
side  of  your  smaller  circles  a  piece  of  wood  will  remain  undis- 
turbed, which  you  will  need  later.  Now  take  your  compasses. 
place  the  points  four  inches  apart,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
larger  circles  point  off  that  distance  on  each  diagonal  line,  which 

points  will  be  the  centre  of 
the  smaller  circles,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2  (a.  a,  a,  a),  Now  place 
the  points  of  the  compasses 
but  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart,  and  point  off  that  dis- 
tance upon  the  diagonal  lines 
(l>,  /',  b,  b).  Now  take  the 
outside  points  for  centres, 
and  draw  the  smaller  circles. 
From  the  points  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  proposed  wheel 
you  may  now  draw  lines  to 
the  circumference  of  the 
smaller  circles. 

Repeat  this  operation  upon 
the  smaller  proposed  wheels, 
only  in  the  latter  the  points' 
for  the  centre  of  the  little 
circles  should  be  but  two  and 

three-quarter  inches  from  the  centre  proper,  and  the  point  of 
the  angles  but  one  and  one-quarter  inches  from  the  same;  also 
the  little  circles  here  should  lie  but  or.  •  and  one-quarter  inches 
in  diameter. 

Now  take  your  one-and-one  quarter-inch  bit  in  your  brace  and 
bore  carefully  through  the  centre  of  each  wheel.     Also  bore  out 
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27  inches 


FIG.  3. 


the  little  circles  in  the  smaller  wheels  with  this  bit.  Then  take 
your  one-and-a-half-inch  bit  and  bore  put  the  little  circles  in  the 
"larger  wheels.  After  this  is  done,  with  your  handsaw  cut  off 
each  square,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  piece  of  wood  at  the  side 
of  the  smaller  wheels.  You  had  better  rip  the  board  with  your 


FIG.  4. 

saw  at  this  line.  The  next  task  is  to  saw  out  your  wheels  with 
your  circle  saw,  which  must  be  done  in  a  careful  manner,  and 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  saw  running  truly,  so  that  the 
face  of  the  wheel  will  not  be  bevelled,  lint  be  at  perfect  right  an- 
gles with  the  surface  of  the  board.  This  done,  with  your  circle 

or  key-hole  saw  cut  out  the  lit- 
tle three-cornered  pieces  which 
still  remain  inside  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  wheels.  The  wheels 
will  present  something  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  heavy  locomotive 
wheel,  but  will  certainly  look 
substantial. 

Now  saw  off  about  six  inches 
of  your  three-eighths-of-au-inch- 
thick  board,  and  on  it  describe 
two  circles  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Through  the  centre 
of  them  bore  a  one-and-a-quar- 
ter  inch  hole.  Cut  these  circles 
out,  and  after  slightly  bevelling 
the  edges,  place  them  on  the 
face  of  vour  large  wheels,  and 


A-1 


FIG.  6. 

tre  of  the  same  with  four  one-inch  screws.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  doing  this  not  to  split  the  pieces,  as  the  margin  is  nar- 
row. Thoc.  of  course,  thicken  the  larger  wheels  in  the  centre,  and 
act  also  as  a  hub.  in-eventing  them  from  wabbling  about.  The 
axle-trees  are  to  be  considered  next,  and  as  there  is  the  most 
work  on  the  front  one,  we  will  take  that  first.  It  is  two  by  two 
inches  in  size,  and  twenty-one  inches  long.  With  your  square 
measure  off  one-quarter  inch  of  its  thickness  one  way.  and  draw  a 
iine.  as  «.,  in  Fig.  3.  Then  from  the  centre  measure  off  two  inches 
each  way,  which  will  leave  the  projection  b  four  inches  long. 
Then  with  your  drawing-knife  cut  away  the  remainder  below  the 
line  ,/.  exce'ptiim-  the  projection.  This  will  leave  the  remainder 
but  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Now  from  the  centre  of 
the  top  mark  off  one  and  a  quarter  inches  each  way,  and  then  cut 
out  the  slot  (',  which  should  be  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
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FIG.  5. 


fasten  them  directly  in  the  cen- 


Fu;. 


three-quarters  of  an  ineh  deep.  Now  mark  off  from  either  end 
of  the  axle  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  girdle  the  same  with  a 
pencil  -mark;  then  take  your  handsaw  and  cut  slightly  into  the 
stick  at  this  mark,  particularly  at  the  corners,  and  with  your  jack- 
knife  cut  the  wood  gradually  away  until  the  ends  are  perfectly 
round,  and  will  fit  the  front  wheels. 

You  will  find  that  one  wheel  generally  fits  better  on  one  end; 
therefore  upon  the  discovery  of  this  you  had  better  mark  the 
wheels  1,  '.'.  :!.  and  4.     As  the  forward  wheels 
have  no  extra  piece  on  for  a  hub,  you  may 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  for- 
ward axle  off  a  little.     The  rear  axle,  which  is 
to  be  left  straight,  may  be  worked  down  at  the 
ends  like  the  forward  one,  and  the  large  wheels 
fitted  and  numbered. 

In  placing  the  wheels  on  the  axles  you  will 
find  "  washers"  of  hard  leather  necessary,  or, 
what  is  better,  get  the  nearest  blacksmith  to 
make  eight  out  of  thin  iron,  and  put  one  on  to 
the  axle  before  sliding  the  wheel  on,  and  one 
after.  Then  bore  a  small  hole  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  each  end  of  either 
axle,  as  rf,  rf,  in  Fig.  3,  place  in  a  wrought-iron 
pin  or  st.  nit  piece  of  wire  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  so  that  it  will  not  pinch  the  wash- 
ers, and  your  wheels  will  run  easily.  Before 
setting  tile  wagon  up  permanently,  however, 
remember  to  keep  your  axles  always  well 
[  greased.  Now  take  the  piece  of  ash  that  was 
left  over  from  the  board  you  cut  your  wheels 
from,  and  cut  it  down  so  that  it  will  be  fif-  JPIQ  g 

teen  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in  width; 
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then  \vitb  your  circle  saw  cut  down  the  corners  as  in  a,  a,  Fig.  4, 
and  bore  a  one-quarter-inch  hole  through  the  centre  A. 

Fig  5  represents  the  pole  jaw,  which  fits  into  the  slot  in  the 
front  axle.  It  may  be  made  from  any  strong  piece  of  hard  wood, 
and  should  be  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  out  the  edges 
for  two  inches  until  that  end  fits  tightly  into  the  slot  c.  Fig.  3. 
Then  cut  out  the  slot  it.  Fig.  .">,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  deep 
and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  broad.  After  this  bore  the  hole  e,  c. 
This  will  take  in  the  end  of  the  pole,  through  the  end  of  which 
a  hole  may  be  bored,  and  a  wire  run  through  that  and  c.  c,  hold- 
ing it  firmly,  but  so  it  will  work  freely  up  and  down. 

Now  everything  is  complete  hut  the  box.  Take  your  five-inch 
ash  board  and  cut"  it  up  into  lengths,  two  of  which  will  be  twen- 
ty-seven inche-  lung,  and  two  fifteen  inches.  You  will  now  place 
them  so  they  will  form  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box,  the  longer 
pieces  lapping  the  shorter  at  the  ends.  Use  si-revs  to  fasten 
them  together,  and  before  the  screw-driver  sends  them  home 
make  sure  that  the  ends  and  sides  are  at  perfect  right  angles  with 
each  other  by  using  your  square.  Now  take  your  thin  board, 
which  is  eight  inches  broad  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cut  it  into  two  parts,  each  twenty-seven  inches  long. 
One  of  these  you  will  split  with  your  saw  down  (lie  centre,  leav- 
ing two  boards  twenty-seven  inches  lung  and  four  inches  broad, 
ami  the  other  the  same  length,  but  ciuht  inches  broad.  These 
you  will  lay  across  the  bottom  of  your  box,  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  wide 
one  in  the  centre,  and  the  narrow  ones  on  the  outside.  To  fast- 
en them  you  want  three  quarter- inch  wrought  nails;  and  use 


them  freely,  and  you  will  find  that  your  wagon  will  carry  pavini: 
stones  as  large  as  -y>\i  can  load  on  to  it. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  put  your  work  together.  Draw  a  line 
across  the  bottom  of  your  box  three  and  a  halt  inches  from  the  real 
end.  Be  sure  and  draw  it  accurately,  for  if  you  do  not  your  wheels 
will  "draw"  to  one  side,  and  will  not  track  well.  Then  draw  an 
other  line  across  the  other  end  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  i  ml 
Place  your  rear  axle  on  the  rear  end  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  the 
same  will  tally  exactly  with  the  mark  referred  to.  Place  the  "lift." 
Pig.  4,  inside  the  mark,  in  front,  in  the  same  manner.  Now  take  a 
slmit  cord  and  pass  it  under  the  box,  and  bind  the  axle  into  place. 
The  lift  you  can  fasten  by  brads  through  the  bevelled  ends,  which 
will  temporarily  secure  them.  Now  turn  the  whole  thing  over,  and 
fasten  them  both  firmly  with  one-and-a-half-inch  screws.  Do  not. 
put  a  screw  into  the  centre  of  the  lift,  but  with  your  quarter  inch 
bit  bore  a  hole  through  the  bottom  board  so  as  to  meet  the  one  in 
the  lift.  Now  fasten  your  pole  jaw  into  your  front  axle-tree  by 
the  aid  of  a  screw  at  each  side,  then  bore  a  hole  from  the  lower 
side  of  that  axle-tree  in  the  centre  up  through  the  lift.  Now  you 
can  place  that  in  shape,  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  run  the  king-holt  n  down 
from  inside  the  box.  and  screw  on  the  nut.  Now  you  can  put 
on  your  win-els,  and  the  whole  thing  is  complete,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pole,  which  can  be  made  from  a  nice  straight  piece  of 
ash,  and  bent  into  shape  as  the  poles  on  most  all  toy  wagons  and 
carts,  and  inserted  into  the  jaw  as  before  described. 

Now.  boys,  if  you  will  follow  out  these  suggestions,  and  take 
all  measurements  correctly,  you  will  have  a  i;uod  substantial  wag- 
on and  one  that  will  last  vou  for  years. 


•:        m 


*I  HOPE  IT  WON'T  SNOW." 


''OH  DEAR!  IF  IT  ONLY  WOULD  SNOW! 
OLD  BOREAS.  "Ix's  TOO  BAD;  I  CAN'T  PLEASE  BOTH." 
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VOLUME  V. 


II EKE  WE  COME! 


Here  we  come,  the  dearest  girls, 
(iolden  tresses,  flying  curls. 
Fingers  tucked  iu  dainty  muffs, 


O(JR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

rplNG-A-LIXG.ting-a-ling.  Children  may  leave 
JL  their  work,  and  go  out  to  play.  What  a  mer- 
ry sound  the  recess  bell  has.  to  be  sure  )— merry  at 
both  ends  of  recess,  too,  for  after  fifteen  min- 
utes' delightful  exercise  all  good  scholars  are 
glad  to  resume  their  books. 

In  reply  to  her  request  in  No.  311,  the  Post- 
mistress received  a  great  many  letters  from  all 
parts  of  our  country,  some  from  teachers  and 
some  from  pupils.  A  p;trt  of  the  Post-office  Box 
is  tliis  week  devoted  to  the  publication  of  some 
of  these  letters.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  very 
satisfactory,  for  it  shows  that  our  school-going 
little  folk  have  usually  somr  time  in  every  session 
allotted  to  fun  and  freedom,  after  which  they 
study  with  greater  diligence  than  ever. 


tDAMS,   M  '"*l-Hl-SETTS. 

There  are  nine  schools  in  the  building  where  I 
attend.  We  have  two  recesses  a  day.  each  fifteen 
minutes  long:  all  the  schools  are  out  together, 
except  two.  \Ve  have  a  large  yard,  in  which  we 
play  in  summer,  the  hoy  son  one  side,  the  girls  on 
the  other.  We  play  tag.  hide-and-seek,  drop-the- 
handkerchief,  or  any  other  game  we  ehoose.  pro- 
vided we  are  not  very  disorderly  about  it.  There 
is  a  nice  basement  underneath  the  building,  in 
which  we  play  during  the  winter  Then  our 
principal  plays  are  house  and  tag.  We  play 
house  by  having  one  little  L'irl  for  mamma,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  others  for  her  children.  I 
think  she  is  something  like  the  old  woman  in  tin- 
shoe,  that  is.  "  she  h. is  so  many  ehildren  that  she 
does  not  know  what  to  do,'1  and  she  "  whips  us 
all  soundly,"  but  she  does  not  send  us  to  bed. 
LETHE  M.  M. 


L.K.-KWOOD  SCHOOL,  ALAMKI.A  COCNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  country  sehool  just  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  and  every  morn- 
ing our  teacher  reads  us  stories  out  of  HA  i:e  i:  - 
YOI-N<;  PEOPLE,  HAUPKR'S  M A<,A/.INK.  s/  .Y/>'W,/,*. 
or  Yonlli'f  I'HiHiMi.ivii.  We  enjoy  them  all,  but 
like  HARPER'S  YIK-NU  PEOPLE  best 

To-day  our  teacher  thought  she  would  read  us 
something  from  the  Post-office  liox,  and  she  read 
about  writing  a  letter  to  it  on  the  subject  of  re- 
cess, so  I  thought  I'd  try  \\  <•  have  twenty  min- 
utes in  the  forenoon  and  twenty  in  the  after- 
noon, with  an  hour  at  noon.  We  have  a  nice 
time  playing  in  our  large  yard,  and  when  it  rains 
we  play  lively  games  in  the  school-house,  and 
our  teacher  plays  with  us. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  very  delightful  enter- 
tainment soon,  to  close  school,  and  then  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  merry  time  in  vacation.  I  must 
now  close,  and  the  whole  school  send  you  their 
best  regards.  JOHN  H. 

RUT1IKRFOBD,  NKW   JuKSRY. 

When  I  saw  you  requested  the  boys  and  girls 
to  write  about  school  recess.  I  tin  night.  1  would 
write.  Our  school  begins  at  nine  o'clock  and 
comes  out  at  twelve,  but  we  have  a  recess,  dur- 
ing which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  either 
playing  or  watching  the  boys  on  the  trapeze. 
Our  yards  are  not  iu  one.  At  noon  we  h;ive  a 
recess  of  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  I  am 
thirteen,  and  have  one  sister  ami  two  brothers, 
and  a  dear  friend.  Helen  W.,  who  was  one  of  my 
first.  LILLIAN  D. 


NKWARK,  New  JERSEY. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS. — I  write  in  behalf  of  l)ie 
little  ours  to  i, •!!  yon  of  their  recesses,  regular 
and  irregular  At  twenty  minutes  of  eleven  they 
are  properly  bonneted  and  wrapped,  by  the  oxer- 
sight  of  their  teachers,  to  have  a  romp  in  the 
play-ground.  There  also  the  teacher  must  have 
an  assistant,  to  prevent  "  Uillving  "  The\  march 
ou!  and  march  in  very  <  rderly  'o  th-  sound  of  a 
piano  At  half  past,  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
sa-he.v  between  the  rooms  are  put  down,  and  the 


children  sit  up  in  or- 
der, with  then-  hands 
in  their  laps.  I'or  i  •< T 
cisi  -  Th'  96  .1  re  :i  1- 
\\,i\^  varied.  Some- 
times light  callMh'  II 
ics  wilii  the  hands, 
which  an-  beautiful- 
ly  and  regularly  ex- 
ecuted, sometimes 
marching  aiiout  the 
rooms,  and  often  prel  - 
t.y  childish  son-s.  set 
to  bright  music,  and 
sung withhright  faces. 
Through  the  week 
they  are  t  might  sim- 
ple.  short  quotation^ 
for  Friday  afternoon. 
Then  there  are  the 
number  less, ins  ai  the 
block  table,  where 
the  children  cluster 
around  the  teacher, 
and  are  usually  too 
eager  and  inter-Mcd 

to  be  disorderly,  and  the  moulding  lessons,  where 
soft  clay  to  be  made  into  cubes,  spheres,  and  c\  1 
inders  by  the  little  bands  seems  more  fun  than 
work  ;  and  when  little  heads  hang  heavy,  and 
]ei_rs  and  arms  are  restless,  the  teacher  says.  ••  Do 
as  I  do.  children."  and  after  putting  down  the 
windows,  exercises  the  restless  members,  lets 
them  sing  "The  Old  Black  Cat."  and  order  is 
easily  restored.  In  classes  where  the  children 
are  older  and  better  able  to  control  themselves 
talking  recesses  are  given.  We  have  no  head 
aches  in  our  ranks.  Yours  sincerely. 

L;LLIAN  P. 


Wrapped  in  cloaks  of  warmest  stuffs. 
Don't  we  make  the  world  look  gay 
On  this  chilly  winter  day? 


PORT  CHESTRR,  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  two  little  sisters  who  are  about  to  an 
swer  your  questions  on  recess.  I  have  about  live 
minutes'  recess  in  the  school-room,  for  whisper- 
ing and  walking  around.  My  sister  does  not  have 
any.  as  she  is  in  a  different  department.  Our 
school  begins  at  nine  o'clock.  We  have  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  eating  our  lunch,  and  are  dismiss- 
ed at  3.30.  GEORGIE  and  ADUIE  s. 


ST.  Loi-ls,  M!>-MI  l:l. 

I  read  your  letter  in  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
thought  I  would  answer  the  questions  you  ask. 
I  go' to  the  Smith  Academy,  a  private  school, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Washington  University. 
We  have  two  recesses,  one  begins  at  a  quarter 
of  eleven  and  ends  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
other  at  a  quarter  after  twelve  and  ends  at  a 
quarter  of  one  o'clock.  In  the  last  recess  we  eat 
our  lunch.  We  areexcused  at  two  o'clock.  Dur- 
ing these  recesses  we  play  a  great  ninny  games, 
such  as  catcher  and  policeman.  Sometimes  I 
stay  in  during  the  first  recess  to  do  ray  examples, 
but  this  does  not  happen  often.  I  hope  this  let- 
ter is  not  too  long.  HABUY  L. 


. 

In  my  grade  we  don't  have  any  recess  in  our 
schools,  only  the  primary  grades  have  recess 
When  we  used  to  have  it  our  favorite  games 
were  hide-and-seek  and  bull  in-the-ring.  I  do 
get  real  tired  staying  in  all  day,  especially  ex- 
amination-day. KATIE  S. 

I  advise  the  scholars  in  your  grade  to  unite  in 
a  petition  to  the  teachers  to  give  you  at  least  one 
daily  play  spell. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  almost  too  old  t..  be 
a  scholar  (except  in  a  general  sense),  lint  tin- 
dear  children  in  my  Kindergarten  class  ,!,,  haie 
such  grand  frolics  at  recess  that  I  thought  some 
of  the  less  fortunate  ones  niiirht  like  to  hear,  and 
some  older  people  might  be  set  to  thinking.  We 
seldom  sit  still  more-  than  a  half-hour  at  a  time, 
for  little  feet  get  so  restless  that  it  is  cruel  to 
make  them  keep  still :  so  after  our  opening  i-x- 
ercises  and  conversation  on  some  interesting 
topic— trades,  botany,  zoology— with  the  very 
best  illustrated  articles  on  the  same  from  HAK- 
put's  YOI-NU  PEOPLE.  Tli-  Cuitiiry.  or  HAIH-KK'S 
M  IOAZINE, reduced  to  child's  language,  we  march 
out  and  form  a  ring,  and  then  have  a  game, 
s. .met imes  we  are  farmers,  and  thresh,  mow, 
drive  our  horses,  and  finally  dance  in  the  ring  to 
pretty  words  and  music  :  again,  we  arc  millers. 
birds,  fishes,  hares,  and  all  take  turns  in  repre- 
senting the  various  persons  or  animals.  It  af- 
fords -n-eat  plea-lire,  as  the  teacher  always  plays 
too  The  hall  games  an-  the  ones  the  children 
love  best.  These  colored  worsted  balls  are  harm- 
lc-s  and  afford  excellent  exercise  for  wrist  and 
arms  The  best  one  we  have  is  played  thus  :  the 
children  form  in  opposite  rows,  holding  the  ball 
first  in  the  right,  then  in  the  left  hand,  swinging 
to  inn-ic  and  the  words, 

'•  My   ball    COBS   up   SO    tlcetlv. 

\nd  down  it  comes  so  sweetly 
In  the  air.  oh.  hurrah  '.— in  the  air.  oh.  hurrah  !" 
Then  it  is  thrown  up  six  limes  If  a  hall  is 
dropped  it  must  remain  untouched  until  the  six 
i,  counted,  then,  at  a  clap,  thev  scramble  for 
the  ball  dropped.  One  dear  child  said  to  me, 
"Oil  -Miss  P  ,  I  just  tin  •  it"  These  little  games 


and  songs  have  been  selected  and  translated  and 
published  in  book  form  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock, 
the  pioneer  of  the  Kindergarten  in  this  country. 
I  love  these  joyous  games;  they  bring  teacher 
and  pupil  clo-er  together  in  loving  companion- 
ship, and  although  it  may  be  more  noisy  than 

the  majority  of  teachers  like,  we  make  it  up 
ill  having  hearry,  happy,  obedient  children.  If 
teachers  would  "only  believe  that  the>  will  not 
/".st  authority,  but  pain  loving  obedience,  b>  play- 
ing with  the  children,  we  should  ha\e  happier 
school-rooms.  With  hopes  of  mnch  future  play, 
respectfully,  ANTOINETTE  !•'.  P., 

Kiudergartner. 

Very  sincere  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  teach- 
ers, whose  interest  in  the  Post-office  Box  never 
II. i--  I  think  I  would  like  to  send  a  little  child 
I  dearly  loved  to  the  care  of  such  kind  ladies  as 
these. — From  among  the  throng  of  youthful  cor- 
respondents whose  recess  letters  have  given  me 
most  pleasure  I  select  the  following  for  men- 
tion, because  their  spelling,  writing,  and  com- 
position were  very  good  indeed  :  fteorge  I,,  €., 
William  A.  D..  Bertie  I!..  C.  (i.  P.,  II.  ( .,  (  laude 
S.  B.,  Carrie  I,.  F.,  Winifred  A.  <•.,  Bertha  A.  li., 
Charles  H.  S.,  and  (icrtie  It.  P. 


ELI  IOT,  CONNECTICUT. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  when  I  was  seven.  I  wrote 
you  a  letter,  but  it  was  not  printed.  I  go  to 
school,  and  have  two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes 
each.  1  got  the  prize — M  pocket-book — for  being 
at  the  head  the  most  times.  Mamma  gives  me 
music  lessons.  I  have  a  brother  anil  two  sisters, 
and  a  pet  calf  named  Ole.  Cousin  Hattie  named 
him.  The  hooks  I  like  best  besides  YOUNG  PEO- 
ri.r.  are  the  Bible,  Murray's  Adtaiimtx  in  ll<:  I  // 
in/nltifk.s,  Wl/ittiir't  I'utiiix.  and  r^vV  7<///<V  ( 'ufiin. 
Will  you  accept  a  picture  of  your  friend 

JAMIE? 

Thanks  for  the  picture  of  eight-year-old  Jamie, 
a  fine,  manly  little  fellow.  1  shall  keep  it  very 
carefully.  Jamie's  mamma,  iuanote  accompany- 
ing her  boy's  letter,  says  :  "The  receipt,  for  bread 
given  in  the  Post-office  Box  by  Margaret  Eytinge 
is  alone  worth  a  year's  subscription.  I  wish  every 
one  could  know  that  delicious  bread  can  be  made 
without  the  tedious  twenty  minutes'  kneading." 


Two  Brooklyn  lads,  fancying  that  they  would 
like  to  add  some  Russian  stamps  to  their  collec- 
tions,  thought  they  would  write  to  Lieutenant 
Harber,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  ask  him  to 
send  them  a  few  specimens.  Lieutenant  Ilarber 
was  sent  by  our  Government  to  bring  home  the 
bodies  of  the  brave  De  Long  and  his  companions, 
whose  sad  fate  you  all  remember.  It  you  watch 
the  daily  papers  you  will  see  his  return  an- 
nounced when  he  shall  arrive,  for  he  and  the 
officers  and  men  who  went  with  him  are  now  on 
their  way  hither.  Think  how  courteous  and  kind 
a  man  Lieutenant  Ilarber  must  be  to  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  letter  of  a  stranger  and  a  boy. 
He  addresses  the  elder  of  his  two  correspondents : 

YAKBL-TSH,  Ati,r«&  ?4,  1883. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  SIR. — Your  note  of  March  10 
was  received  but  a  tew  days  ago,  and  I  at  once 
send  you  samples  of  the  only  Russian  postage 
stamp's  which  I  have.  viz..  1.  V.  and  20  copecks  (or 
kopecks).  Now  how  much  is  a  copeck?  Are  you 
surprised  that  you:-  letter  should  be  so  long  in 
reaching  me?  If  so,  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  came.  It  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a 
steamer,  then  crossed  Europe  by  railroad,  then 
travelled  over  four  thousand  versts  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  horses,  and  then  twenty-four  hundred 
versts  in  a  small  boat  propelled  with  oars.  After 
leaving  Hussia  in  Europe  it  came  into  a  country 
where  very  few  people  can  read  English  charac- 
ters, and  among  people  who  are  not  very  careful 
in  delivering  letters;  so  it  is  really  a  wonder  that 
it  reached  meat  all  How  do  you  like  your  name 
when  written  in  Russian?  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
time  you  will  see  it  in  these  characters.  I  hope 
your  collection  is  progressing  well,  ami  what  I 
send  are  satisfactory. 

Very  truly  yours,        G.  B.  HARDER. 

A  copeck  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent. 


LATROBE,  PKNNS*  I  VAMA. 

I  go  to  a  missionary  society  twice  a  month. 
We  have  it  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  mem- 
bers have  boxes,  and  give  three  cents  a  week,  or 
a^  much  more  as  they  choose.  We  meet  at  our 
different  houses.  We  have  officers  appointed-- 
president, vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasur- 
er. We  take  up  a  collection  at  each  meeting. 
\\  c  also  have  reading  and  essays  about  foreign 
countries.  We  Intend  this  year  to  make  a  quilt  ; 
the  members  are  to  get  the  patches,  and  tin  n  we 
will  work  an  hour  at  each  meeting.  We  are  also 
going  to  give  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  pieces,  and 
have  a  cushion  made 

[go to  school:  1  st  ml y  geography,  history,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing. 
We  have  ten  rooms  in  our  school-house,  and  au 
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cxhit'it  i,  m  hull.  We  bad  an  exhibition  last  week,  I 
and  it  was  splendid ;  we  are  going  to  have  anoth- 
er at  the  close  of  the  suhnul  term.  On  Friday  aft- 
ernoons the  scholars  art-  going  to  have  a  literary 
society,  consisting  of  readings,  recitations,  and 
dialogues.  1  like  to  read  the  stories  in  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  CLARA  H.  W. 

I  like  the  idea  of  your  little  missionary  society 
very  imn-li.  \Vlien  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  serretary  in  one  very  much 
like  yours,  and  managed  in  a  similar  way;  but 
our  meetings  were  held  once  a  week. 


MERAN,  VILI  A  EPKHAUT. 

The  other  day  I  went  witli  my  grandmamma 
and  another  lady  to  a  little  Tyrolean  village  rail- 
ed Mai-tinsbrunnen  (which  means  in  English  Mar- 
tin's Well),  and  there  we  drank  coffee.  There 
were  a  great  many  Italian  chestnuts  on  the  road, 
and  I  tilled  my  pockets  with  them.  The  meadows 
looked  so  cheerful  in  the  sunshine,  and  we  saw 
mi 'ii  gathering  apples:  they  shook  the  trees,  and 
the  apples  came  dropping  down  like  rain.  1  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  on  one  side  of  the  road  were 
high  mountains  ;  on  the  other,  meadows  ami  or- 
chards. We  saw  a  Tyrolean  hoy  recklessly  climb- 
ing over  rocks  overgrown  with  ivy.  We  called 
him.  and  grandmamma  gave  him  a  few  kreutzers 
(one  cent  is  two  and  a  half  kreutzersi,  and  he  was 
•willing  to  get  us  some  of  the  ivy.  1  brought  it 
home  to  my  mother,  who  was  very  much  pleased 
•with  it-  I  have  not  seen  any  sumac  here,  and  do 
Dot  know  how  it  looks,  as  I  was  only  six  years 
old  when  I  came  to  Europe.  EGHONT  VON  T. 


BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

I  get  the  paper  every  week  from  a  cousin  in 
Minnesota,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  five 
pets— a  cockatoo  called  Major,  two  pigeons,  a 
cat,  and  a  bird.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  and 
enjoy  it  very  well.  There  is  a  foot-ball  club  here 
every  winter.  lalwaysjoin  it:  hut  thisyearpapa 
would  not  let  me  join,  as  I  am  not  strong.  I 
hope  to  be  stronger  next  winter.  I  think  Jimmy 
Brown's  stories  are  the  best. :  I  wish  he  would 
write  more.  I  fear  my  letter  will  tire  you,  and 
BO  I  will  close,  with  my  love  to  yon. 

WILLIAM  J.  S. 


NYACK,  Nsw  YORK. 

I  ean  not  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  word 
to  yon  and  the  children,  though  the  subscriber  in 
our  family  is  my  younger  brother,  not  myself. 
How  much  we  enjoy  the  paper  that  comes  to  us 
earh  Tuesday  I  am  sure  you  know,  as  our  affec- 
tion and  interest  are  not  less  warm  than  those  of 
so  many  whose  praises  of  it  have  rung  through 
the  Post-office  Box.  I  wish  you  could  see  our 
little  summer  home  on  the  Hudson,  to  which  we 
are  so  attached  that  when  winter  comes  he  "I  ten 
finds  us  lingering.  1  am  the  owner  of  a  Siberian 
blood-hound,  and  though  he  is  but  seven  weeks 
old,  he  gives  promise  of  mighty  stature.  He  is 
very  lovable  and  sagacious.  I  call  him  Shylock, 
because  by-and-by  he  will  be  waiting  tor  his 
"  pound  of  flesh."  I  scarcely  hope  to  see  my  let- 
ter in  the  Box.  but  thought  1  would  let  the  dear 
Postmistress  know  that  two  more  children  love 
tin'  Voi'M,  PEOPLE,  the  Post-office,  and  its  "mis- 
tress." MARIE  VAN  W. 


My  father  gave  me  your  paper  for  a  birthday 
present  laM  .Ink  ;  I  think  it  is  splendid.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  the  Luray  Cave.  I 
went  with  my  aunt  and  a  few  other  ladies.  When 
we  got  down'  to  the  depot  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
train  two  hours.  It  was  so  late  that  the  train  at 
Waynesborough,  where  we  bad  to  change  cars, 
could  not  wait  tor  our  train,  and  so  we  had  to 
stop  over  all  night:  but  the  next  morning  we 
took  the  train  and  went,  to  Luray.  We  did  not 
go  right  to  the  cave  just  then,  but  went  to  the 
hotel,  and  si  aid  there  until  the  afternoon  :  then 
we  went  out  to  the  cave.  We  stopped  at  a  house 
near  the  cave  and  had  our  names  registered,  and 
then  we  went  into  the  cave.  At  first  we  saw 
what  they  call  Entrance  Hall,  and  then  we  saw 
the  Fisii  Market.  I  saw  what  they  call  the  Crouch- 
ing Lion  anil  the  Organ  ;  when  the  man  struck  the 
Organ  it  played  like  a  real  one.  They  bad  what 
they  call  the  Tombs  of  the  Martyrs.  We  saw 
what  they  call  the  Wet  Blanket:  it  looks  just 
like  a  real  blanket:  you  could  see  the  stripes. 
Right  by  the  Wet  Blanket  was  the  Breakfast 
Shawl.  I  saw  a  great  many  other  tilings,  but  I 
can  not  remember  them  all.  I  enjoyed  the  trav- 
elling and  stopping  at  the  hotels  more  than  I  did 
the  cave. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  can  read, 
but  ean  not.  write;  so  my  father  is  writing  for 
me.  I  read  nearly  everything  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  think  "  Dick  and  D."  was  splendid.  I  like  that 
story  called  "  Canadian  Days."  WILMER  J. 


PROVIOENCE,  RHODK  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  and  I  have  a  lit- 
tle sister  three  years  old  -My  mamma  says  yon 
were  her  sun, lay-school  teacher  once.  I  go  to 
Sunday-school  every  Sunday,  and  learn  the  Gold- 
en  Text.  I  can  not  write,  so  my  auntie  is  writing 
for  me  I  am  just  learning  to  read.  Mamma 
reads  the  letters  in  HARPKU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLK  to 
me,  and  I  am  always  in  a  hurry  for  the  paper  to 


come.     I  have  two  dollies  ;  one  is  named  Kiltie 
ami  the  other  Lillie.     1  have  a  little  cook-stove, 
a  bureau,  and  s  .......  chairs  for  my  dollies,  ami 

sunn-  si  can  i  -cars.  a  hobby-horse,  and  a  baby  -car- 
riage.   Please,  Postmistress,  publish  my  letter 

GKACIE    D. 


rucie  give  dear  mamma  a  kiss  for  her  old 
friend?  .lust  think  of  it,  pet,  1  did  not  know  she 
had  a  little  girl  named  Grace. 


],a-t  September  we  left  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  come 
to  Europe.  In  New  York  we  had  to  wait  three 
days  till  the  big  steamer  Hupsb'irg  would  start. 
I  went  out  riding  to  Central  Park,  and  thought 
it  was  ever  so  pretty.  Our  sail  across  the  ocean 
took  us  fourteen  days,  but  I  hail  a  very  nice 
time  on  the  boat,  for  1  got  acquainted  with  some 
little  gills,  and  the  captain  and  the  doctor  always 
played  with  us,  We  landed  in  Bremen,  and  saw 
the  prettiest  streets  of  that  city  ;  then  we  came 
to  Berlin,  where  we  saw  the  royal  palace.  On 
passing  from  Germany  to  Hungary  we  crossed 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  is  a  lovely  sight 
to  sec  the  snow  falling  on  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain, while  below  everything  is  green  and  bloom- 
ing. In  Miskolcz  we  stopped  for  two  weeks  at 
my  uncle's,  who  took  us  out  riding  almost  every 
day  to  his  farms  and  vineyards,  and  we  enjoyed 
our  stay  there  very  much.  In  Dees  our  papa  met 
us,  and  you  can  imagine  how  glad  we  were  to 
see  him  once  more  after  a  whole  year's  absence. 
Now  I  shall  go  to  school  here,  and  learn  the 
Hungarian  language.  With  my  best  regards  to 
all  my  friends  in  Toledo,  I  am  your  true  little 
friend,  KITTIE  F.  (V  years  old). 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  young  man  ten  years  old.  I  have  read 
nearly  all  of  the  letters  in  your  Post-office  l!<>x 
tor  almost  a  year,  and  this  being  a  long  evening, 
I  thought  I  would  try  and  write  a  letter.  I  can 
not  very  well  write  in  day-time,  for  I  am  kept 
busy  do'ing  chores  for  my  grandma  and  ma. 
have  a  large  velocipede,  which  helps  me  a  great 
deal  in  running  errands  1  have  a  sister  Mabel, 
seven  years  old.  who  might  help  me  a  great  deal, 
but  she  is  too  fond  of  play. 

In  looking  over  my  hooks  this  evening  I  find 
that  I  have  lost  No.  1ST.  May  20.  Please  inform 
me  if  you  have  that  number,  and  how  I  ean  get 
it.  because  my  papa  says  I  may  get  them  bound 
when  the  year  is  up. 

How  is  my  writing  and  spelling  for  a  young 
man  of  my  age?  CHARLES  Y. 

You  can  obtain  the  missing  number  by  writing 
for  it  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  inclosing 
five  cents.  Your  writing  and  spelling  are  very 
good.  I  am  sure  you  would  rather  have  your 
little  sister  play  than  run  on  errands  to  save  such 
willing  feet  as  yours  are. 


WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  about  a  year,  and 
like  it  very  much.  '1  he  only  pets  I  have  are  a 
little  birdie,  who  sings  continually,  and  a  little 
s.,,  n  year-old  brother.  I  have  got  a  little  boy 
cousin.  «  ho  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  My 
grandma  lias  told  him  not  to  touch  her  plants, 
and  so  when  he  goes  in  to  see  her,  he  will  put  out 
his  little  hand  toward  them  and  look  up  in  her 
face.  It  she  does  not  say  anything,  he  will  say, 
"  No.  no;  mustn't  touch  p'alits."  My  little  bro- 
ther made  up  this  verse,  and  wants  me  to  send  it, 
so  here  it  is  : 

"The  snow  will  come. 
The  rain  will  come. 
But  now  my  little  robin 

Is  out  in  the  sun." 

Please  may  I  join  the  Little  Housekeepers?  Good- 
night.  MATTIE  E.  C. 

Yon  may  and  welcome,  but  you  must  write 
again  and  tell  what  part  of  housekeeping  you 
like  best.  Do  you  dust  the  parlor  sometimes,  or 
possibly  make  your  bed  ? 


A  lady  sends  this  droll  sketch  : 
A  QUEER  JOURNEY'  OP  TWO  LITTLE  PIGS. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  as  I  was  strolling 
toward  the  beach  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  I 
saw,  a  sin  irt  distance  ahead  of  me.  two  little  pigs, 
one  perfectly  white  and  t  lie  other  perfectly  black, 
both  the  same  size,  trudging  along  side  by  side 
in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  seeminglj  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation.  They  seemed  so 
out  of  place,  and  I  was  so  curious  to  know 
whither  they  were  bound,  that  I  followed  them 
unobserved.  They  did  not  walk  aimlessly,  but 
as  if  thcv  had  some  special  object  in  view  and 
some  definite  destination  I  wondered  what 
they  would  do  when  they  reached  the  water.  I 
was  not  long  in  being  answered.  Without  a  mo- 
mi  nis  hcsita!ii.n.  thcv  plunged  into  the  waves 
side  by  side,  and  swam  out  and  away  toward 
another  island,  six  miles  distant.  I  stood  and 
watched  them  until  thcirtwo  little  heads  looked 
like'balls  bobbing  up  and  down,  one  black  and 
one  white,  side  by  side  all  the  time.  When  I  re- 
lated the  incident  to  the  landlord  a  little  later  he 
looked  astonished  and  annoyed.  "Those  pigs," 


he  '  aid,  "  were  to  ha\e  I n  served  up  for  dinner 

to-day.  They  \\  ere  brouL'ht  In-re  this  morning  in 
a  boa't  from  that  island,  six  miles  away,  and  we 
thought  we  might  allow  them  their  freedom  for 
the  short  time  they  had  to  live,  never  thinking 
of  their  making  an  attempt  to  return  home. 
And  did  you  notice."  he  continued,  "they  chose 
the  point  of  land  nearest  the  island  win-re  they 
came  from  to  enter  the  water?  singular  the  lit- 
tle animals  should  have  been  so  bright.  And, 
furthermore,  they  weren't  landed  there  either — 
that  makes  il  more  strange 

I.  too.  left  the  island  that  day.  and  I  have  never 
I. ear, I  whether  those  brave  little  pigs  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination  or  not.  R  C. 


The  following  young  friends  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  favors  received  :  Arthur  F.  IS.,  Leon- 
ard. <  harlie  (i.  t'.,  ICosa  I,.,  JI.  A.  J..  (iertie  M.  J., 
Joiinic'  K.  M.,  Ford  and  Frances,  Ella  C.,  I).  A.  J., 
and  Harry  U. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No    1. 
DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

].  A  sharp  rock.  3.  To  arrange  differently.  3. 
A  South  American  city.  4  A  town  in  Massachu- 
setts. 5.  A  savage,  e.  Pinched.  7.  An  herb. 

My  whole  is  a  place  frequented  by  hunters. 
HERBERT  B.  FOSTER. 


No.  •>. 

L  —  b— r— s— a  —  1  —  e— r— s— i— s — 1— w— t— n- 
p— .  BLUELIGHT. 

No.  3. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  lias  no  pity 

In  country  or  city  ; 
My  second  is  needy,  as  often  you've  heard  ; 

My  third  is  a  nickname 

At  home  and  in  playground  ; 
My  whole,  by  your  leave,  is  a  bird. 

VIOLA  MATFIELD. 


No.  4. 

TWO   EAST  WORD   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  body  of  water.  2.  Across.  3.  A  Roman 
Emperor.  4.  To  fall. 

a.— 1.  To  resound.  S.  A  bird.  3.  A  hollow  place. 
4.  A  boy's  name.  GAZETTA. 

No.  5. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first,  is  the  first  of  the  morning, 

My  sccoml  the  midst  of  the  way. 
My  third  is  forever  adorning. 

Like  evening  the  close  of  the  day. 
My  whole  is  the  brightest  of  springtime.  I  ween. 
The  gladdest,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen. 


ANSWUIJS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  215 


No.  L—     D 

PIT 

P  L  A   ID 

DIAGRAM 

T   1  R  E  D 

DAD 

M 


F 

LAD 

LUCRE 

FACTORS 

DROVE 

ERE 

S 


S 

TOO 
SOUND 

ONE 
D 

No.  2. — Because  he  goes  to  sea  (see). 

No.  3.—  W  ellingto  N 

A  1m  A 
T  urni  P 
E  mbry  O 
R  ate  L 
L  or  E 
O  hi  O 
O  rigi  N 


No.  4.— 


Evangeline. 


The  answer  to  the  Christmas  Rebus  on  page 
127,  No.  217,  is  as  follows : 

"Merry,  merry  Christmas  everywhere! 
Cheerily  it  ringeth  through  the  air; 
Christmas  bells.  Christinas  trees, 
Christmas  odors  on  the  breeze. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  everywhere! 
cheerily  it  ringeth  through  the  air; 
Why  should  we  so  joyfully 
Sing  with  grateful  mirth? 
See  the  sun  of  Righteousness 
Beams  upon  the  earth." 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lulu  Parker.  Tillie  Van  Sam.  Effle  Dean, 
Alma  P..  John  Thompson.  L.  T.  V.  Lotta.  Vo- 
giele.  Budge.  Jean  Rogers.  Margaret  G,.  Andrew 
I!  John  <;reen.  Lance  T\  ler.  Lillian  G.  Freeman, 
BertieGale.  Robert  L.  Alice,  M.  F,  To  Plitz.  Anne 
Lawrence.  Clarence  Chipman,  and  Robert  Tait. 


Exchanges,  see  Zd  and  3d  page*  of  coca-.] 
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OUR  ARTISTS  IDEA  OF 
WICGLEN934-. 


SOME    ANSWERS    TO    WIGGLES    Nos.  34    AND    35,  AND    NEW    WIGGLE  No.  36.* 
*  In  the  Post-office  Box  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  185,  page  -M7,  iritf  be  found  a  full  explanation  of  WIGGLES. 
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LITTLE    VIGG'S    ADVENTURE. 

21  ffiljrfstmns  Story. 

BY      VICTOR       R  Y  D  B  E  R  Q-.« 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  H.  B.  G. 
I. 

THE  new-fallen  snow  lay  shining  over  the  moor,  which 
was  very  large,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there 
was  but  one  dwelling  on  it,  and  that  was  an  old  gray  hut. 

*  A  famous  modern  Swedish  author. 


"The  people  that  live  there  must  have  a 
very  lonesome  life,"  those  who  passed  by 
could  not  help  thinking.  And  it  looked 
lonesome  out  on  the  moor,  even  in  sum- 
mer-time. Heather  and  stones,  bushes  and 
fir-trees,  were  the  only  things  to  gladden 
the  eye. 

The  hut  was  good  enough  of  its  kind; 
the  beams  in  the  wall,  though  covered  with  moss,  were 
sound  and  strong,  and  held  together  against  the  cold 
and  the  wild  blasts.  The  chimney  rose  straight  up 
over  the  turf  roof,  which  in  summer  was  green  and 
adorned  itself  in  red  flowers.  In  an  inclosure  near 
the  gable-end  grew  some  potatoes,  carrots,  and  cabbages, 
and  near  the  gate,  poppies,  ring -flowers,  and  roses. 
There  stood  also  an  apple-tree,  under  which  was  a  Jittle 
bench.  And  for  the  window  there  was  always  a  white 
curtain. 

The  hut  and  its  yard  were  owned  by  Mother  Gertrud, 
who  lived  there  with  a  little  boy  named  Vigg. 
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This  morning  early  Mother  Gertrud  had  gone  out  to 
shop  at  the  country  store  in  the  distant  village.  Now  it 
was  nearly  sundown,  and  she  had  not  yet  come  home. 
Vigg  was  all  alone  in  the  hut.  It  was  still  all  around  as 
far  as  the  wide  moor  reached.  Throughout  the  whole  day 
he  had  not  heard  a  bell  ring,  nor  seen  a  traveller. 

Vigg  kneeled  on  the  bench,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  looked  out  through  the  little  window,  which  had  four 
panes;  three  of  them  were  covered  with  frost-flowers,  but 
the  frost-flowers  on  the  other  were  melted  by  his  breath. 
He  was  waiting  for  Mother  Gertrud,  who  was  to  come 
home  with  a  white-bread  and  peppen-cake,  and  a  branch- 
ed candle  for  Christmas-eve;  but  as  yet  she  was  not  to  be 
seen.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
shone  like  the  fairest  of  roses.  Over  the  snow  the  sun's 
last  light  fell  in  a  pale  red  shimmer.  Soon  the  colors 
melted  into  one,  and  everything  grew  dark. 

It  was  still  darker  in  the  hut.  Vigg  went  to  the  hearth, 
where  the  dying  embers  were  lying  among  the  ashes. 
It  was  so  quiet  that  when  his  wooden  shoes  clattered 
upon  the  floor  he  thought  the  noise  must  be  heard  all 
over  the  moor.  He  sat  down  in  the  chimney-corner, 
and  wondered  if  the  peppen-cake  which  he  was  waiting' 
for  had  a  head  with  gilded  horns  and  four  legs.  He  won- 
dered also  how  it  was  with  the  sparrows  on  this  Christ- 
mas-eve. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  long  Vigg  had  sat  by  the 
hearth  when  he  heard  the  bells  ringing.  He  sprang'  up 
to  the  window,  and  put  his  nose  against  the  pane  to  see 
who  it  could  be,  because  Mother  Gertrud  never  had  bells 
ringing  when  she  came  home. 

All  the  stars  of  heaven  were  lighted.  How  they  twin- 
kled and  shone!  Far  oft'  something  black  moved  on  the 
snow.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  louder  and  louder 
jingled  the  glad  bells. 

"Who  is  it  that  comes  ?  He  doesn't  go  in  the  road,  but 
comes  right  over  the  moor,"  said  little  Vigg,  who  knew 
•well  where  the  road  went,  he  that  in  summer  picked 
blue-berries  and  pigeon-berries  out  there,  and  knew  every 
inch  of  the  moor  for  many  hundred  yards  from  the  hut. 
"Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  ride  after  such 
bells,  and  to  drive  myself!" 

Scarcely  had  Vigg  wished  before  the  carriage  came  up 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  window. 

It  was  a  sleigh  with  four  ponies  smaller  than  the  small- 
est colts.  It  had  stopped  because  he  that  was  in  it  had 
reined  them  in  with  a  steady  hand,  but  they  did  not  much 
like  being  stopped,  and  neighed,  shook  their  manes,  and 
kicked  up  the  snow. 

"  Be  not  mischievous,  Rapp,*  be  quiet,  Snapp,  behave 
yourself,  Natt,  Liitt,  hold  yourself  in  your  skin,"  said  he 
that  sat  in  the  sleigh.  Then  he  hopped  out,  and  went  up 
to  the  window. 

Vigg  had  never  seen  such  a  man  before;  but  then  he 
had  seen  only  a  few  people.  It  was  a  little  old  man,  just 
big  enough  for  such  ponies.  His  face  was  full  of  wrin- 
kles, and  his  long  beard  was  like  the  moss  on  the  roof. 
His  clothes  were  made  of  fur  from  top  to  toe. 

"  Good-evening,  Pugnose,"  said  he.  Vigg  took  hold  of 
his  nose,  and  answered, 

"Good-evening." 

"  Is  anybody  at  home  ?"  asked  the  little  old  man. 

"  You  can  see  that  I  am  home,"  said  Vigg. 

"Yes,  you  are  right.  My  question  was  a  little  stupid. 
But  you  have  it  very  dark  in  there,  although  it  is  Christ- 
mas-eve." 

"  I  shall  get  both  Christmas  fire  and  light  when  mother 
comes  home.  A  candle  with  three  branches !  What  do 
you  think  of  that  :" 

' '  Hum !"  said  the  little  old  man  ;  ' '  but  Mother  Gertrud  is 

'"  Rapp  signifies  in  English  "  Quick"  ;  Snapp,  "  Fast" ;  Xatt,  "  Xcat" ; 
Liitt,  "  Light." 


not  come  home  yet;  you  are  alone,  and  will  be  for  a  good 
hour  or  more.  Are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"Svensk  gosse!"*  answered  Vigg,  proudly.  He  had 
learned  this  saying  of  the  good  Mother  Gertrud. 

"Oh,  Svensk  gosse !"  said  the  little  man,  after  him,  and 
hit  his  big  driving  gloves,  perhaps  to  hide  that  he  was 
smiling.  "Here,  you  funny  little  man,  do  you  know  who 
I  am  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Vigg;   "  but  do  you  know  who  Jam?" 

The  little  old  man  took  off  his  fur  cap,  bowed,  and  said: 
"I  have  the  honor  to  speak  with  Vigg,  the  moor's  little 
giant  and  champion,  who  has  just  put  on  his  first  pair 
of  breeches,  the  hero  that  the  longest  heard  does  not 
frighten.  Have  /the  honor  to  be  known  ?" 

"  Oh !  you — you  are  the  'Christmas  Sprite.'  "  cried  Vigg; 
"  you  are  a  kind  old  man.  Mother  has  often  talked  about 
you  to  me. " 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  Christmas 
Sprite.  "  Vigg,  will  you  go  to  ride  with  me  ?'' 

"That  I  will;  but  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to,  because,  if 
mother  comes  home  and  I  am  away,  how  will  things  be 
then  ?" 

"I  will  answer  for  your  being  home  before  Mother 
Gertrud  comes.  'A  man  stands  by  his  word,  and  a  wo- 
man by  her  pouch.'  Come,  now!" 

Vigg  ran  out;  but  it  was  so  cold,  and  he  had  so  little  on. 
His  horhespun  jacket  was  so  narrow,  and  his  wooden 
shoes  had  eaten  a  new  hole  in  his  stockings  that  Mother 
Gertrud  mended  so  often.  But  the  Christmas  Sprite  shut 
the  door,  lifted  Vigg  into  the  sleigh,  swept  the  robe  around 
him,  and  off  they  went. 

Rapp  and  Snapp,  Natt  and  Liitt,  flew  over  the  snow  in 
light  haste,  and  the  silver  bells  jingled  as  if  all  the  clocks 
in  the  world  were  ringing. 

' '  May  I  drive  ?"  asked  Vigg. 

''  No;  because  your  coat  is  too  short,"  said  the  Sprite. 

''Very  well,"  said  Vigg. 

Soon  they  had  left  the  moor  behind  them,  and  entered 
the  dark  woods  Mother  Gertrud  used  to  talk  about,  where 
the  trees  were  so  tall  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  stars  were 
hanging  in  their  top  branches.  Between  the  trunks  shone 
now  and  then  a  light  from  some  farm-house.  The  Sprite 
drove  into  a  small  barn-yard. 

From  out  the  doorway  of  the  barn  a  tiny  head  was  put 
forth  with  two  glittering  eyes  that  stared  at  the  Sprite. 
It  was  the  head  of  the  gnome-snake,  that  curved  itself  and 
bowed  a  kind  welcome.  The  Sprite  lifted  its  cap  and  asked, 

"  Snake,  snake,  ring-tailed. 

Come  out  of  the  earth, 
And  tell  me  what 

Is  this  house  worth '?" 

Then  the  gnome-snake  answered, 

"  Here,  after  good  work,  is  rest, 
For  Industry  is  their  guest; 
Here  are  three  eovvs  and  one  horse, 
And  here  is  no  waste  and  no  loss." 

"That  is  not  much,"  said  the  Sprite. 

"Ah,  but  it  becomes  more  when  man  and  wife  are  in- 
dustrious. They  began  with  empty  hands,  and  now  they 
take  care  of  their  old  parents." 

"That  is  good  so  far,"  said  the  Sprite:  "but  how  do  they 
treat  the  cows  and  the  horse  .'" 

The  gnome-snake  answered: 

"  Full  is  the  bag  and  full  the  pail, 
The  horse  is  fat,  «itli  a  shining  tail." 

"Well,  snake,  and  how  do  you  like  the  children  in  the 
house  ?" 

*  "Svensk  gosse"  (Swedu-h  boy):  an  exclamation  used  to  mean  great 
bravery. 
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The  ring-tailed  snake  answered : 

"  Merrv   i>  tl"'   I  ><>y, 
The  girl   is  fair  ami  coy  ; 
His  temper  is  a  little   wild, 
But  the  maiden's  .-oft  and  mild." 

"  So  ?"  said  the  Sprite,  smiling-;  "they  must  have  Christ- 
mas presents.  Good-night,  now,  ring-tailed  snake,  and  a 
good  Christmas  sleep  to  you." 

"  Good-night  you  Liitt  and  Rapp, 
Good-night  you  Niitt  and  Snapp, 
Good night  you  kindest  Sprite, 
Till  Christmas  morning  light." 

And  the  gnome-snake  drew  his  head  within  the  barn  door. 

Under  the  sleigh  seat  was  a  chest.  The  Sprite  opened  it, 
and  took  out  all  sorts  of  things.  An  ABC  book  and 
penknife  for  the  boy,  thimble  and  psalm-book  for  the  girl, 
and  yarn,  shuttle,  and  thread  for  the  mother,  almanac  and 
clock  for  the  father,  and  a  pair  each  of  spectacles  for  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandmother. 

The  Sprite  tilled  his  hand  with  something  that  Vigg 
could  not  see. 

"  It  is  good  wishes  and  blessings,''  said  the  Sprite.  And 
so,  without  being  seen,  they  stepped  up  to  the  door  that 
stood  open. 

In  the  room  the  people  all  sat  around  the  sparkling  fire- 
place, while  the  father  read  out  of  the  Bible  the  story  of 
the  Child  Jesus.  The  Sprite  laid  his  gifts  in  the  doorway, 
so  that  they  did  not  hear  him,  and  then  he  and  Vigg  went. 
back  to  the  sleigh.  And  again  they  rode  through  the 
dai'k  woods. 

"I  like  very  much  the  Child  that  they  read  about  in 
that  house,"  said  the  Sprite.  "But  I  will  not  hide  the 
fact  that  I  like  also  old  Tor-i-Trudvang." 

"Who  is  old  Tor-i-Trudvang  ?"  asked  Vigg. 

"  Oh,  a  really  fine  old  fellow,  a  distant  relation  of  mine," 
said  the  Sprite.  "He  was  very  stern  with  wicked  people, 
and  slew  them  with  his  hammer.  But  he  loves  the  honest 
and  brave,  and  those  who  work.  He  is  like  the  peasant 
who  works  hard  and  brings  up  smart  boys.  When  dan- 
ger threatened  the  country,  Tor-i-Trudvang  said  to  the 
people :  '  Up,  men !'  and  they  took  the  sword  and  shield 
and  came  together  from  mountain  and  dale,  and  the  ene- 
my could  not  stand  against  their  heavy  blows.  You  shall 
also  become  a  good  and  brave  man,  Vigg." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Vigg. 

"But  now,"  said  the  Sprite,  "Tor-i-Trudvang  has  laid 
his  hammer  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ-child,  because  it  is  best 
to  be  merciful." 

As  they  continued  on  their  journey  they  met  a  little 
gnome,  who  pouted  his  lips  and  looked  sullen.  "  Where 
are  you  going,  my  little  friend  ?"  said  the  Sprite. 

"  Nisse  wears  his  shoes,  dear  Sprite, 
To  tind  another  home  to-night," 

answered  the  little  gnome. 

"  But  why  do  you  so  ?"  asked  the  Sprite. 
The  little  fellow  answered: 

"It  is  not  pleasant  there  for  Xisse; 
The  careless  father  never  is  busy ; 
The  children  are  cross  and  naughty, 
And  never  pretty  and  clean, 
And  the  mother — not  fit  to  be  seen !" 

"  Try  again,  little  gnome,  to  bear  it  for  one  year  more," 
said  the  Christmas  Sprite  ;  "for  when  the  gnome  forsakes 
a  home  its  peace  leaves  it  also,  you  know.  Very  likely, 
if  you  try,  it  will  become  better  for  you,  and  then  I  can 
come  with  gifts  for  you  next  year." 

"All  right,  then  ;  be  it  as  you  bid  me,''  said  Nisse,  and 
he  turned  back. 

After  a  while  the  Sprite  stopped  before  a  large  building 
where  lights  shone  through  many  windows. 

"Here  they  get  Christinas  gifts  in  plenty."  said  the 
Sprite,  as  he  opened  his  chest. 


Vigg  was  astonished  at  so  many  nice  things.  Bracelets, 
necklaces,  buckles,  large  and  small,  all  glittered  with  gold, 
silver,  and  gems.  He  saw  artificial  flowers  and  smelled  of 
them,  but  they  had  no  scent. 

The  Sprite  stuck  a  fruit  kernel  in  Vigg's  jacket  pocket, 
and  that  made  him  invisible.  Then  they  went  up  the 
broad  stairs.  There  stood  the  servants  gaping  witb  open 
mouths.  They  entered  a  large,  beautiful  room,  with  can- 
dles arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  in  the  ceiling. 
There  sat  the  mistress,  yawning,  while  ten  young  ladies 
looked  at  a  colored  print  which  showed  what  to  them  was 
the  most  important  thing  in  life,  the  latest  style  of  dress 
in  Paris.  The  gentleman  sat  half  asleep,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  thought  about  his  great  education,  because 
when  young  he  had  studied  Latin  and  afterward  forgotten 
it,  while  his  old  neighbor  had  learned  only  his  Bible  and 
a  law-book,  and  had  never  learned  any  Latin  to  forget. 

The  Sprite  handed  over  his  presents,  which  were  received 
coldly — all  except  the  star.  When  the  Sprite  took  up  the 
star,  and  said  that  it  was  a  gift  from  the  King  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  gentleman  rose  up  and  bowed,  and  spoke  of 
his  own  unworthiness  and  the  King's  kindness. 

Then  he  went  into  the  next  room,  where  he  thought  no 
one  saw  him,  and  stood  before  the  glass,  and  fastened  the 
star  on  his  breast.  Then  he  hopped  one,  two,  three  before 
the  glass,  and  made  what  the  ladies  would  have  called 
his  best  bow,  and  said  to  himself, 

"Now  I  have  got  to  the  goal  of  my  ambition.  So  it 
befalls  a  man  when  he  is  a  good  child." 

"  Is  he  a  child  ?"  asked  Vigg. 

' '  That  he  is, "  answered  the  Sprite. 

And  now  they  rode  to  the  King's  palace,  that  was  much 
larger  than  the  gentleman's  house. 

"I  have  only  a  few  gifts  for  the  King's  sons,"  said  the 
Sprite,  "  and  we  must  get  through  in  a  hurry,  because  aft- 
er that  is  done  we  must  go  and  see  my  King,  the  Mountain 
King,  and  then  back  to  Mother  Gertrud  on  the  moor." 

Once  more  the  chest  was  opened,  and  what  Vigg  now 
saw  was  finer  than  all  the  rest.  On  a  large  silver  plate 
were  thousands  of  warriors  on  horse  and  foot.  When 
you  turned  a  crank  they  saluted,  and  turned  from  right 
to  left,  the  horses  reared,  and  the  horsemen  cut  with  their 
swords.  On  another  plate  that  represented  the  sea  were 
ships  with  wheel-guns,  and  when  you  turned  the  crank 
the  wheel-guns  fired  against  a  fort,  and  the  fort  guns  an- 
swered. But  the  third  silver  plate  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all.  There  sat  the  King  on  his  throne;  before  him 
stood  his  counsellors,  and  before  them  stood  some  trump- 
eters. Near  to  these  could  be  seen  a  mill,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  this  mill  uncountable  people  that  were  all 
working.  Harvesters  and  smiths,  weavers  and  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  and  you  saw  besides  mothers  and  children — 
mothers  serving  the  children,  and  the  children  eating. 

But  when  the  crank  was  turned  the  King  cried  out, 
"I  will  have  more  warriors;"  and  he  poked  his  counsel- 
lors in  the  back,  and  they  poked  the  trumpeters,  and  the 
trumpeters  shrieked  through  their  horns: 

"The  Emperor  in  the  moon  will  take  our  land!" 

When  the  people  heard  that,  up  sprang  the  harvesters 
with  their  sheafs,  the  smith  with  his  iron,  the  weaver  with 
his  cloth,  the  tailor  with  his  clothes,  and  the  shoemaker 
with  his  last,  and  ran  to  the  mill  and  cast  them  all  under 
the  millstone,  which  ground  out  more  warriors  till  troop 
after  troop  filed  out  before  the  King. 

With  these  three  plates  the  Christmas  Sprite  sprang  up 
to  the  King's  sons,  hut  was  soon  back  again,  because  the 
court  air  stifled  him.  Rapp  and  Snapp,  Nat  and  Liitt, 
were  impatient,  snorting  ami  neighing.  The  Sprite  threw 
himself  into  the  sleigh,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  deep 
woods  again. 

"Now  we  are  travelling  to  the  Mountain  King,"  said 
the  Sprite. 

[TO  UK  co.vnMiKii.] 
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Tll'E  PURITAN  DOLL. 

I!Y  LILLIE  E.  BAKU. 

A   LITTLE  lost  house  in  tbe  wilderness,  the  pine  forest  all  around, 
_/\_  The  beating  surf  on  the  rocks  below,  the  hard  white  snow  on 

the  ground; 
But  inside  the  hnii-e  all  warm  and  bright,  as  the  day  was  dark 

and  cold. 

And  by  the  hearth  a  Puritan  mother  with  her  daughter  nine 
years  old. 

The  woman  was  fair  as  the  English  rose  that  grew  in  her  English 
home — 

The  beautiful  home  in  the  Yorkshire  dales,  beyond  the  Atlantic's 
foam ; 

And  she  thought,  as  she  combed  the  snowy  wool,  of  its  rooms  so 
large  and  fair. 

With  their  carven  wood  and  tapestry,  and  their  household  trea- 
sures ran — 

She  thought  of  the  happy  Christmas  feast  in  the  days  so  long 

ago, 
Of  the   dark   oak  walls   with   gleaming  wreaths   of  holly   and 

mistletoe: 
She    saw   herself   on    the    deep   skin    rug,   in   lace   and    taffeta 

dressed, 
Fondling  with  mimic  mother-love  the  doll  that  she  rocked  to 

rest. 

She  looked  at  the  little  maiden  then  who  stood  by  her  spinning- 
wheel, 

And  watched  for  a  moment  the  childish  hands  so  busy  with  rock 
and  reel. 

And  the  little  figure  so  quaintly  dressed,  yet  full  of  a  winning 
grace, 

And  the  golden  locks  combed  primly  back  from  the  sweet,  still, 
gentle  face. 

And  a  yearning  thought  came  into  her  heart,  and  she  spoke  to 

her  child  that  day 
Of  the  Christmas  feast  and  the  Christmas  gifts  in  the  land  so 

far  away; 


"And,  Lois,  my  daughter,"  she  softly  said,  "if  a 

good  child"  thou  wilt  be, 
And  study  thy  book,  and  spin  thy  task,  I  will 

surely  give  to  thee, 

"On  the  birthday  of  our  blessed  Lord,  for  His 

childhood's  sake,  a  gift; 
Then  let  thy  heart  be  gentle  and  true,  thy  fingers 

deft  and  swift." 
So  into  the  quiet  little  life  fell  a  beautiful  hope 

that  day. 
And  Lois  dreamed  of  the  Christmas  feast,  and 

counted  each  passing  day. 

For  her  lonely  life  was  still  and  bare  of  many 
a  childish  joy; 

She  had  never  a  game  of  merry  play,  no  picture- 
bunk,  no  toy. 

And  as  she  spun  her  hank  of  yarn,  and  studied 
her  task  each  day. 

Her  sad  heart  longed  for  a  childish  friend  to 
share  her  hour  of  play. 

So,  children,  you  know  how  Lois  felt  when  she 

woke  on  Christmas-day, 
And  found  in  her  arms,  and  close  to  her  heart,  a 

doll  to  share  her  play: 
No  waxen  beauty  in  silk  "and  lace,  with  a  wealth 

of  (lowing  hair, 
Hut  a  home-made  doll  of  home-made  cloth,  and 

dressed  with  a  mother's  care, 

Just  like  a  little  Puritan  girl,  in  a  dress  of  home- 
made stuff — 

A  dark,  quaint  garment  with  long  straight  sleeves 
and  a  white.  Mill',  plain  d  ruff — 

And  a  linen  apron  neatly  hemmed,  and  a  cap  of 
English  lace 

That  covered  the  small,  bald,  shapeless  head  and 
shaded  the  pencilled  face. 


But  Lois  thought  it  was  beautiful;   she  loved  it 

with  all  her  heart. 
In  all  of  her  childhood's  joy  and  grief  it  evermore 

be  ire  a  part; 
And  though  for  mure  than  a  century  little  Lois  in  death  has 

slept, 

Her  doll,  the  home-made   Puritan   doll,  is   proudly,  lovingly 
kept. 

THE  STORY  OP  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  E.  W.  STURDY. 

ONE  afternoon  during  the  trip  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
Comero   Islands   our  friend   Tom   Fairweather   and 
Lieutenant  Jollytarre  were  sitting  on  the  poop  deck  of 
the  Neptune,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  earth- 
quakes. 

"Where  do  earthquakes  mostly  occur,  Mr.  Jolly  tarre  ?" 
asked  Tom. 

' '  Well,  there  are  several  spots  in  the  world  where  the 
people  are  generally  on  the  lookout  for  a  shaking  up. 
All  volcanic  countries  are  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
there  are  many  places  far  distant  from  any  active  volca- 
noes that  are  visited  in  this  way  at  times.  There  have 
been  many  disastrous  shocks  in  Europe — for  instance,  in 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Italy  ;  in  Japan,  the  west 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  have  had  them  in 
our  own  country,  not  only  in  California,  but  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  New  England.  They  occur  in 
Iceland  and  in  India,  and,  in  fact,  I  suspect  there  are 
few  countries  wholly  free  from  them. 

"I  think,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "I  have  never 
told  you  of  an  experience  I  once  had  in  an  earthquake. 
You  have  heard  your  father  speak  of  vessels  called  double- 
rndi-rs,  on  account  of  their  having  a  rudder  at  both  ends. 
One  of  them,  named  the  W'ateree,  was  wrecked  at  Arica, 
Peru,  in  1868,  and  her  bones  are  still  lying  there  on  the 
beach.  In  August  of  that  year  there  was  a  terrible  earth- 
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quake,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave,  on  that  coast,  which 
laid  the  town  of  Arica  in  ruins,  and  wrecked  every  ship 
in  port.  It  happened  that  I  was  on  hoard  the  Wateree. 
I  never  told  you  about  that,  did  I  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Tom,  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  "  you 
certainly  never  did." 

"  Well,"  replied  Jollytarre,  "  if  you  want  to  hear  it  I'll 
light  another  cigar,  and  tell  you  something  about  the  most 
fearful  night  I  ever  knew. 

' '  We  had  been  lying  in  the  road-stead  of  Arica  for  sever- 
al months.  Besides  our  ship  there  were  the  United  States 
store-ship  Fredonia,  the  Peruvian  corvette  America,  an 
English  bark,  and  two  brigs.  We  had  often  felt  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  when  011  shore,  and  had  remarked 
upon  the  apparent  timidity  of  the  natives,  who  always 
rushed  frightened  and  panic-stricken  to  the  open  plazas, 
lest  the  buildings  should  come  tumbling  about  their  ears. 

"Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  13,  while  we  were  at 
dinner  on  board,  we  felt  the  ship  tremble  under  us,  and 
immediately  afterward  word  was  sent  from  the  deck  that 
a  heavy  shock  of  earthquake  had  occurred.  We  all  went 
up  on  deck,  and  there  we  could  see  the  open  spaces  filled 
with  excited  inhabitants,  and  the  hills  to  the  southward 
dotted  with  frightened  men  and  women.  A  little  range 
of  hills  ran  back  of  the  town,  and  ended  abruptly  in  a 
cliff  several  hundred  feet  high  just  at  the  water's  edge. 

"We  were  still  talking,  when  a  second  and  much  more 
severe  shock  shook  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern.  We  could 
see  several  houses  toppling,  and  then  with  a  horrible  thud 
the  face  of  this  cliff  fell  in  one  huge  mass.  As  the  dust 
cloud  slowly  drifted  by,  and  showed  us  Arica  once  more, 
the  sight  was  something  none  of  us  can  ever  forget. 
There  was  but  one  house  left  standing.  We  looked  at 
each  other,  and  for  a  moment  were  speechless ;  then  real- 
izing that  there  must  be  urgent  need  of  assistance  where 
so  many  were  undoubtedly  injured,  a  boat  was  called  away, 
and  our  surgeon  dispatched  to  render  what  aid  he  might. 

"  Up  to  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  no  disturbance  of 


the  sea;  but  as  we  well  knew  that  earthquakes  of  such  tre- 
mendous power  were  generally  accompanied  by  tidal  waves, 
we  made  such  preparations  as  we  could  to  withstand  a  pos- 
sible rush  of  the  sea.  We  could  not  steam  away,  for  our 
boilers  were  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  but  we  dropped 
another  anchor,  veered  to  a  long  scope  oil  both  cables,  and 
were  ready  to  batten  down  hatches  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  other  vessels  appeared  to  be  doing  the  same  tiling,  as 
though  those  on  board  felt  as  we  did — that  there  might 
be  trouble  in  store  for  us  that  night. 

' '  Shortly  the  ships  began  to  swing  as  to  a  changing  tide, 
and  the  small  boats  close  in-shore  being  left  high  and  dry, 
showed  us  that  the  water  was  receding.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  vessels  again  swung,  the  water  came  back,  floated 
the  little  boats  as  it  reached  them,  and  flowed  well  up  into 
the  town.  From  the  beach  there  ran  into  the  water  a 
long  pier,  to  which  many  people  had  nocked  to  escape 
from  the  falling  buildings;  when  they  saw  the  water  rising 
so  rapidly  they  turned  and  fled  back  to  the  hills,  crying-, 
in  an  agonized  way,  'The  sea,  the  sea!' 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  water  disturbance  the  surface 
was  for  some  time  quite  unruffled.  You  would  have 
thought  that  there  was  a  huge  pipe  underneath  that  suc- 
cessively fed  and  drained  the  sea.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  water  flowed  in  and  out,  its  strength  increased.  It 
reached  farther  into  the  town,  filling  the  streets,  and  then 
flowing  back,  left  a  long  stretch  of  beach  completely  un- 
covered. At  last  it  receded  so  far  as  to  leave  no  water 
under  one  of  the  brigs  I  told  you  was  anchored  there,  and 
the  little  vessel  quietly  fell  over  on  her  beam  ends,  while 
her  crew  scampered  to  the  shore  before  the  returning  sea 
could  overtake  them. 

"It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  our  whole  attention  to  the  ship.  We  paid  out  all  the 
cabli-  we  had,  battened  down  the  hatches  with  tarpaulins, 
made  our  battery  and  everything  about  our  decks  as  se- 
cure as  possible,  and  then  awaited  anxiously  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tidal  wave.  Constant  shocks  of  earthquake 
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were  now  felt  coming  rapidly,  one  after  another,  but  our 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sea. 

"The  English  bark  was  anchored  near  us.  We  wore 
both  swinging  wildly  about  to  the  changing  currents, 
which  ran  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour.  Sud- 
denly we  saw  a  stream  of  fire  shoot  from  the  Englishman's 
hawse  hole.  The  cable  fastenings  had  given  way,  and  so 
great  was  the  friction  that  the  Hying  sparks  made  a  brill- 
iant and  terrible  display.  Almost  immediately  one  of  our 
own  chains  was  carried  away;  it  tore  along-  over  the  deck 
and  into  the  sea,  resembling  in  its  movements  a  very  ser- 
pent of  fire.  Our  other  chain  held,  but  so  strong  had  the 
rush  of  water  become  that  we  dragged  the  one  anchor 
left  and  its  hundred  fathoms  of  cable  as  though  it  was 
never  intended  to  hold  us  in  any  one  spot. 

' '  Both  vessels  were  adrift,  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents 
and  counter-currents  that  were  displaying  such  gigantic 
power.  At  one  time  we  flew  past  each  other  so  closely  that 
one  could  have  tossed  a  biscuit  from  one  deck  to  the  other. 
If  we  had  collided  we  must  have  sunk  then  and  there. 
We  were  driven  seaward,  only  to  be  torn  back  toward 
the  shore.  In  and  out,  hither  and  thither,  we  were  car- 
ried, until  finally  we  struck  broadside  on  with  a  terrible 
thump.  The  sea  swept  over  us,  and  inland  far  beyond, 
then  out  again,  leaving  us  stranded  but  upright,  for  the 
Wctteri'c  was  a  flat-bottomed  craft,  and  stood  up  like  a 
house. 

"You  can  imagine  our  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  No 
one  had  been  washed  overboard,  but  we  felt  that  the  worst 
had  not  yet  come.  We  knew  that  the  wave  would  return. 
It  came  onward.  Spell-bound  by  the  awful  sight,  we 
watched  the  outline  of  its  advancing  crest  come  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  dared  not  hope  for  escape. 
It  struck  us,  whirled  us  around,  tossed  us  about,  deluged 
us  with  water,  and  leaped  madly  on.  As  it  took  its  wax- 
back  to  the  sea  we  were  carried  with  it,  the  sport  of  its 
fury.  Where  we  went,  and  how  far,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  We  were  passive,  because  we  were  helpless.  Back 
it  came,  and  once  more  we  were  thrown  upon  the  shore, 
this  time  with  our  bows  pointing  fairly  to  the  sea. 

"  With  the  force  of  a  thousand  giants  it  struck  us,  dash- 
ed by,  and  then  rolled  sullenly  back;  but  we — we  remain- 
ed, and  we  wondered  if  the  worst  was  now  over.  Again 
and  again  the  wave  rushed  in  and  out,  but  still  we  clung 
to  the  sand  under  us. 

"Before  we  struck,  while  we  were  cruising  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  currents,  masses  of  earth  like  little  floating 
islands  were  carried  past  us,  and  drowning  people  cling- 
ing to  pieces  of  wreck  cried  loudly  for  help,  which  we 
were  unable  to  give  them.  We  tried,  indeed,  to  reach 
them  with  boats,  but  110  crew  could  make  headway  against 
such  currents.  We  were  compelled  to  leave  the  poor  fel- 
lows to  their  fate. 

"All  through  that  night  we  remained  on  board.  The 
hours  dragnvd  slowly  by  as  we  waited  for  daylight.  When 
at  last  we  could  distinguish  objects  in  the  dawning  day, 
we  saw  the  America  not  far  from  us,  with  her  masts  gone, 
and  presenting  a  generally  wrecked  appearance.  The  Kng 
lish  bark,  however,  or  what  was  left  of  her,  gave  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  mighty  force  of  that  great  tidal  wave. 
She  was  a  strongly  built,  copper-fastened  vessel,  but  she 
lay  on  her  beam  ends  without  a  mast,  with  her  very  decks 
torn  out,  and  her  great  water-tanks  from  the  hold  lying  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

"  Of  the  other  brig  not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen,  and  of 
the  Fredonia  nothing  but  a  piece  of  the  wheel,  with  two 
men  clinging  to  it.  How  they  ever  found  strength  to 
survive  that  terrible  night  is  a  question  neither  we  nor 
they  could  ever  answer.  Of  all  the  men  cast  into  the  sea 
they  were  the  only  ones  saved. 

"  We  looked  up  the  beach  toward  Ariea ;  there  was  no- 
thing but  one  vast  confused  ruin.  A  large  custom-house 
filled  with  goods  had  yielded  up  its  stores  to  the  sport  of 


the  waves.  The  beach  was  strewn  with  boxes,  barrels, 
bales,  and  crates.  Machinery,  clothing,  provisions,  liq- 
uors, cigars — everything  that  the  stores  of  civilization  sup- 
ply were  to  be  found  there;  as  some  one  put  it,  every- 
thing from  a  piano  to  a  tooth-pick. 

' '  The  dead  were  half  covered  by  the  sand  washed  over 
them.  The  living  were  distractedly  seeking  their  sepa- 
rated families.  All  was  misery  and  despair.  Their  houses 
were  swept  away  :  the  very  traces  of  the  streets  were  wash- 
ed away.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  save  what  the  wreck- 
age on  the  shore  afforded;  but  there  was  food  for  imme- 
diate use — food  and  wines,  and  liquors,  too,  in  abundance. 
For  several  days  the  lowest  natives  would  touch  nothing 
but  champagne.  After  that  was  exhausted  they  turned  to 
the  more  fiery  liquids,  and  the  result  was  riot  and  lawless- 
ness— a  state  of  affairs  ended  only  by  the  arrival  of  troops 
from  the  town  of  Tacna,  forty  miles  in  the  interior. 

"  The  people  of  Arica,  who  the  day  before  were  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  and  had  every  comfort,  were  now  house- 
less and  helpless.  Their  possessions  had  been  taken  from 
them ;  they  mourned  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives. 

"Among  the  endless  variety  of  things  found  011  the 
beach  were  huge  maps  of  Bolivia,  which,  fastened  to  up- 
rights, were  made  to  serve  as  the  walls  of  paper  houses. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  no  roof,  but  some  protection  was 
given,  and  anything  that  gave  the  least  shelter  was  ac- 
ceptable then,  even  if  it  did  nod  and  tremble  with  every 
shock  of  earthquake.  For  some  time  we  had  fifty  or 
sixty  shocks  a  day;  we  grew  accustomed  to  them  as  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  a  man-of-war  to  take 
us  away.  The  earth  felt  very  thin  about  there.  Tom. 
There  were  great  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  ground,  and 
occasionally  an  embankment  would  be  shaken  down  to 
add  to  the  variety  of  our  experience.  We  had  to  bring 
water  from  a  brook  a  mile  away.  We  captured  horses 
and  mules  to  carry  it,  and  when  we  were  not  using  them, 
tied  them  to  our  swinging  booms  and  rudder. 

"I  can't  tell  you  now  all  the  incidents  that  occurred 
during  the  two  weeks  we  remained  there.  One  morning 
we  awoke  to  find  three  of  our  squadron  anchored  off  the 
port.  You  may  know  it  was  a  welcome  sight.  We  were 
distributed  among  these  vessels,  glad  to  leave  the  scene^ 
of  such  an  awful  disaster.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience 
to  have  had,  but  hardly  one  to  be  repeated." 


THE     ICE     QUEEN." 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NORSE     TALES. 

" TT7HAT  are  you  reading'?"  asked  Tug.  who  was  the 
*  \     last  boy  in  the  world  to  be  interested  in  a  book, 
unless  it  was  one  about  animals,  but  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do  just  then. 

"  A  book  of  old  stories." 

"What  about? — adventures  and  things  of  that  sort  ?" 
"Partly.     Some  of  them  are  fairy  stories — queer  little 
people,  and  animals  that  talk,  and  heavenly  beings  that 
help  lost  children,  and  people  that  have  hard  times." 

' '  Why,  those  are  the  very  fellows  we  want  to  see.      Let's 
In -,'ir  about  'em." 

"Well,  if  you  would  like  it,  I'll  read  to  you  this  story 
I've  just  begun,"  said  Katy,  good-naturedly. 

"  Much  obliged.  I  think  that  would  be  tiptop." 
So  Katy  read  to  him,  as  he  lounged  on  the  straw  and 
gazed  into  the  bright  fire,  an  old  myth  story  of  the  North 
Wind.  How,  away  in  a  far  corner  of  Norway,  thei-e 
once  lived  a  widow  with  one  son.  It  was  midwinter, 
and  she  was  weak,  so  the  lad  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
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"safe"  (or  cellar  dug  near  the  house,  where  the  food  was 
kept)  to  bring  the  materials  for  the  morning  meal.  The 
first  time  he  went,  and  the  second,  and  again  at  the  third 
attempt,  the  fierce  North  Wind  blew  the  food  out  of  his 
hands.  These  three  losses  vexed  the  lad  greatly,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  to  the  North  Wind  and  demand  the  food 
back.  After  long  travelling  he  found  the  home  of  the. 
giant,  far  toward  the  pole,  and  made  his  demand.  The 
North  Wind  heard  him,  and  gave  him  a  cloth  which 
would  serve  all  the  finest  dishes  in  the  world  whenever 
the  boy  chose  to  spread  it  and  call  for  them.  On  his  way 
home  he  stopped  at  a  tavern  for  the  night,  and,  spreading 
his  cloth,  had  a  feast.  The  landlady  was  astonished,  as 
well  she  might  be,  and  thinking  what  a  useful  thing  such 
a  table-cloth  would  be  in  a  hotel,  she  stole  it  while  the  lad 
was  asleep,  and  put  in  its  place  one  that  looked  like  it,  but 
which  had  no  secret  power. 

The  lad,  not  suspecting  the  change,  went  home  and 
boasted  gleefully  to  his  mother  of  what  he  had  brought. 
But  when  he  tried  it,  of  course  the  false  cloth  could  do 
nothing,  and  the  old  lady  both  laughed  at  him  and  scold- 
ed him.  Vexed  again,  the  lad  hastened  back,  and  accused 
the  North  Wind  of  fraud.  So  the  giant  gave  him  a  ram 
which  would  coin  golden  ducats  when  commanded.  Stop- 
ping as  before  at  the  tavern,  the  landlord  exchanged  this 
remarkable  animal  for  one  from  his  own  common  flock, 
and  the  lad  found  himself  fooled  a  second  time.  Going 
back  a  third  time,  he  told  the  story  to  the  North  Wind, 
who  gave  the  angry  lad  a  stout  stick  which,  when  it  had 
been  told  to  "lay  on,"  would  never  cease  striking  till  the 
lad  bade  it  to  stop. 

At  the  tavern,  the  landlord,  thinking  there  was  some  use- 
ful enchantment  in  the  stick,  tried  to  steal  it  also,  but  the 
boy  was  wide  awake.  He  shouted,  "Lay  on!"  and  the 
landlord  found  himself  being  clubbed  till  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  gave  back  all  that  he  had  taken.  Then  the  boy 
went  home,  and  he  and  his  mother  lived  rich  and  happy 
ever  afterward. 

Tug's  vigorous  applause  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
other  two,  who  may  have  been  listening  a  little,  and  Al- 
eck asked  what  the  book  was. 

"  Dr.  Dasent's  Norse  Tales,''  Katy  replied. 

''Who  or  what  is  'Norse'  ?"  Jim  asked. 

This  was  a  question  Tug  had  been  wanting  to  ask  too, 
but  had  felt  ashamed  to  expose  his  ignorance — one  of  the 
few  things  not  really  mean  which  a  boy  has  a  right  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

"The  Norse  people,"  Katy  said,  "are  the  people  of 
Scandinavia  (or  the  Northmen,  as  they  were  called  in 
ancient  times),  and  these  stories  are  those  that  old  people 
have  told  their  children  in  Norway  and  Sweden  for — oh ! 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Many  of  them  are  about  animals, 
and  others — 

"  Give  us  one  about  an  animal,"  Tug  interrupted. 

"  Very  well;  here's  one  that  tells  why  the  bear  has  so 
short  a  tail." 

"One  day  the  Bear  met  thp  Fox,  who  came  slinking  along 
with  a  string  of  li.sh  he  had  stolen. 

"  'Whence  did  you  get  these  ?'  asked  the  Bear. 

"  '  Oh,  my  Lord  Bruin,  I've  been  out  fishing,  and  caught  them,' 
said  the  Fox. 

"So  the  Bear  had  a  mind  to  learn  to  fish  too,  aud  bade  the 
Fox  tell  him  how  he  «"iis  to  set  about  it. 

"'Oh,  it's  an  easy  craft  for  you,'  said  the  Fox,  'and  one  soon 
learned.  You've  only  to  go  upon  the  ice,  and  cut  a  hole,  and 
stick  your  tail  down  into  it;  and  so  yon  must,  go  on  holding  it 
there  as  long  as  you  can.  You're  not  to  mind  if  your  tail  smarts 
a  little  ;  that's  when  the  fi>h  bite.  The  longer  \  on  hold  it,  the 
more  fish  you'll  get;  and  then,  all  at  once,  out  with  it,  •with  a 
cross  null  sideways,  aud  with  a  strong  pull  too.' 

"Yes;  the  Bear  did  as  the  Fox  said,  aud  held  his  tail  a  long, 
long  time  down  in  the  hole,  until  it  was  fast  fro/en  in.  Then 
he  pulled  it  out  with  :>.  cross  pull,  and  it  snapped  short,  oft'. 
That's  why  Bruin  goes  about  with  a  stumpy  tail  to  this  day." 


When  this  short  and  stirring  tale  (tail)  was  concluded, 
the  Captain's  voice,  was  heard. 

"Now  for  bed  !"  he  ordered,  winding  up  his  watch, 
whose  golden  hands  pointed  to  nine  o'clock. 

Partially  undressing,  they  tucked  themselves  into  their 
quilts  and  blankets  on  the  crinkling  straw,  and  silence 
followed.  Sleep  was  slow  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
ones,  who  were  kept  awake  by  their  strange  situation ;  and 
Rex,  lying  at  Katy's  feet,  frequently  raised  his  head  as  the 
roaring  wind  shrieked  through  the  tall  trees  outside,  or 
rattled  a  loose  board  in  the  roof  with  a  strange  noise. 

The  first  one  to  awake  in  the  morning  was  Aleck,  who 
looked  at  his  watch  .by  the  glimmer  of  the  coals,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  after  eight  o'clock,  though  only  a  gray 
light  came  through  the  little  window  of  the  cabin.  Creep- 
ing out,  he  raked  the  embers  together,  laid  on  some  fresh 
wood,  and  hung  the  kettle  on  the  spike.  Then  he  called 
his  companions,  who  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes. 

"Katy,  you  lie  still  till  the  boys  go  off.  We'll  bring 
you  some  water,  and  then  you  can  have  the  house  to  your- 
self for  a  while.  Get  out  of  this,  you  fellows  !  Jim, 
bring  a  pail  of  water  for  the  cook.  Tug,  you  and  I  will 
go  and  see  how  the  boat  has  stood  the  night." 

Two  minutes  later  they  were  gone.  When  Jim  had 
brought  the  fresh  water  (he  was  slow  about  it,  because  he 
had  to  rechop  the  well-hole)  the  girl  sprang  up  to  make 
herself  neat,  and  was  busy  at  breakfast  when  the  boys 
pounded  the  door  like  a  battering-ram  with  the  axe-han- 
dle, "so  as  surely  to  be  heard,"  and  begged  to  know  if 
they  might  come  in. 

"  Good -morning!"  she  greeted  them.  "How  is  the 
weather  ?" 

"Weather!"  exclaimed  Tug,  spreading  his  hands  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  working  his  ears  out  from  underneath 
a  huge  red  comforter  as  I  have  seen  a  turtle  slowly  push 
his  head  beyond  the  folded  skin  of  his  neck — "weather! 
It's  the  roughest  day  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  believe  old  Zach 
himself  could  skate  a  rod  against  that  wind." 

(Zach  was  a  six-foot-three  lumberman  in  Monroe,  who 
was  noted  for  his  great  strength.) 

"Then  how  can  we  go  on?"  asked  Katy,  dropping  egg- 
shells into  the  coffee-pot. 

"I'm  afraid  we  can't.  "Aleck  said,  soberly — "at  least  un- 
til this  gale  goes  down.  It  is  very,  very  cold,  and  I'm  sure 
we  are  much  better  off  here.  Don't  you  all  think  so  ?" 

"  You  bet!"  shouted  Tug. 

"You  bet /"  Jim  echoed. 

"Then  I  must  worry  about  dinner,"  said  Katy,  with  a 
pretended  groan  which  made  them  all  laugh. 

At  breakfast  came  the  promised  chops.  Then,  while 
Katy  and  Jim  set  the  cabin  into  neat  shape,  the  older  lads 
went  after  more  wood,  and  having  done  this,  walked  out 
to  the  neighboring  marsh  and  cut  great  armfuls  of  wild 
rice  and  rushes,  which  they  brought  to  make  their  straw 
bed  thicker  and  softer.  This  and  other  things  took  up 
the  morning,  and  then  all  came  in  to  help  and  hinder 
Katy  while  she  got  dinner. 

When  it  had  been  set  out  they  found  half  a  boiled  ham, 
potatoes,  some  fried  onions  ("arctic  voyagers  always 
need  to  eat  onions  to  prevent  scurvy,  you  know."  Katy 
explained),  and  even  bread  and  butter;  but  it  was  almost 
the  last  of  their  only  loaf. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  moderated,  the  clouds  that 
had  made  it  so  dark  in  the  morning  cleared  away,  and 
the  sun  came  out.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  long  wharf 
and  breakwater  they  walked  out  on  the  ice  to  the  light- 
house, where  they  had  been  so  often  in  midsummer;  but 
now  it  was  shut  up,  for  there  would  be  no  use  in  burning 
a  signal  light  on  the  lake  after  the  cold  weather  of  the 
fall  had  put  a  stop  to  navigation. 

Supper  was  simple,  but  they  had  lots  of  fun  over  it,  and 
then  all  set  at  work  to  help  Aleck  make  straps  of  canvas 
to  put  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the  breast  when  they 
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were  hauling  on  the  drag-rope.  This  contrivance  saved 
chafing,  and  gave  a  better  pull.  Jim  had  pooh-poohed 
the  taking  of  a  sail-needle  and  some  waxed  twine  along 
as  unnecessary,  but  Aleck  had  persisted ;  and  here  was 
its  service  the  very  first  day.  Before  the  trip  was  through 
with,  everybody  wanted  a  hundred  little  articles  they  did 
not  possess,  worse  than  they  would  have  missed  this  sail- 
needle  had  it  not  been  brought. 

[TO    BE    COM1M  KJ>.  ] 


THREK  PAROQUETS. 

BY    EDWARD    IREN.EUS    STEVENSON. 
I. 

IT  was  extremely  cold  November  weather.  The  happy 
family  of  birds  in  Miss  Ollapod's  aviary  admitted  the 
fact.  Miss  Ollapod  took  care  that  the  aviary  should  be 
kept  at  a  perfect  temperature;  she  was  devoted  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  pets. 

But  the  Java  sparrows  shivered  and  kept  away  from  the 
sashes.  The  mino  sat  on  his  perch  in  aristocratic  reserve, 
and  declined  to  say  a  word.  The  three  paroquets  scream- 
ed in  annoyance  on  beholding  through  the  glass  which 
protected  them,  as  well  as  the  big  palms  and  ferns  in  the 
conservatory,  a  white  shower  noiselessly,  steadily  falling 
all  day  long. 

The  ground  was  deep  with  it  already.  The  tall,  thin- 
legged  crane  who  stalked  below  their  resting-place,  and 
was  a  very  genteel  personage,  looked  aloft  to  the  paro- 
quets every  few  moments  to  remark: 

"Tliis  is  really  the  winter  of  this  country.  You  will 
like  it  after  a  while,  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  politely. 


"Like  it!"  at  last  snapped  Green  Coat,  a  very  hand- 
some paroquet.  ' '  I  hate  it.  Look  at  me !  I  am  green ; 
I  love  sunshine,  ami  to  be  out-doors,  as  my  mistress  has 
so  often  allowed  us  to  be,  hung  in  the  great  cage  in  the 
garden.  To  be  shut  up  here,  in  this  glass  barn,  with  all 
that  gray  sky  and  those  dead  boughs! — Don't  talk  to  me, 
I  beg." 

"Nor  to  me,"  exclaimed  Blue  Coat,  the  eldest  of  the 
trio.  "  Look  at  me.  I  am  all  color,  all  life — 

"  And  all  tongue,"  croaked  the  mino  from  his  corner. 

"My  coat  here  shines  like  metal:  I  heard  our  mistress 
tell  her  little  niece  so  yesterday.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
this  bleak,  dead  white  looking  stuff  that  is  falling  out  yon- 
der and  making  all  the  world  so  blank  ?  Ah,  if  we  could 
but  get  away  from  it!  Oh,  Brazil !  Brazil !'' 

"  You  silly,  sentimental  fools,"  the  mino  here  screamed, 
loudly.  He  was  quite  unable  to  longer  contain  himself. 
"What  would  you  do? — and  where  would  you  go,  pray  '} 
Are  you  not  just  now  complaining  of  the  weather,  and 
yH  talk  of  flying  forth  into  it  ?  You  would  not  live  half 
an  hour  in  that  air  out  yonder." 

"Goodness  me!  don't  talk  of  our  flying  off  or  doing 
anything  else  that  one  would  like,"  said  Gold  Coat,  the 
youngest  paroquet  of  all.  "We  are  here,  shut  up  safe  and 
sound,  like  so  many  jail-birds,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  tasting  liberty.  I  despise  this  land.  I  hate  the  time 
of  year  you  call  winter.  Oh,  to  be  free!  free!  FREE!" 

At  this  Green  Coat  and  Blue  Coat,  partly  because  of 
excitement,  and  partly  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  old  mino, 
shrieked  out,  after  young  Gold  Coat,  ' '  Oh,  to  be  free !  free  ! 
FREE!" 

What  with  their  squalling  and  clapping  their  wings 
and  fluttering  about,  so  much  noise  was  made,  and  the 
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other  birds  were  so  upset,  that  Miss  Ollapod's  little  nit-re 
and  nephew,  snowballing'  one  another  out  in  the  back  gar- 
den behind  the  conservatory,  looked  up  at  it  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  do  look  at  the  paroquets,  Tom!"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  holding  the  snow-ball  un  thrown  in  her  hand.  "How 
they  are  flying  about  up  there!" 

"It's  the  mino-bird;  lie's  teasing1  them  all  the  time,  I 


guess,"  replied  Tom,  out  of  breath  from  the  last  tussle. 
"It's  the  old  mino."  In  this  world  one  is  often  blamed 
for  tilings  not  his  fault. 

"  Well,  then,"  Cora  shouted,  "he  sha'n't  be  allowed  to 
do  so  to-day  without  somebody's  objecting.  Here  goes!" 

"Oh.  Cora!"  came  Tom's  voice,  in  horror  at  his  sister's 
gest  lire.  But  too  late :  the  snow-ball  had  departed  straight 
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for  the  second  pane  from  the  bottom  of  the  aviary  sash, 
facing  them. 

Now  Cora  had  not  interfered  with  the  stir  in  the  aviary 
so  heedlessly  as  Tom  thought.  Her  ball  was  of  soft  snow, 
and  very  loosely  packed.  Cora  had  reckoned  on  its  giv- 
ing a  good  thump  on  the  glass,  and  had  not  fancied  that 
there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  its  breaking  anything 
except  itself,  and  by  its  startling  sound  ending  the  birds' 
quarrels.  But  unfortunately  the  putty  which  held  the  old 
pane  in  place  was  mysteriously  absent  from  the  sash,  and 
only  a  few  touches  of  it  were  left.  Miss  Ollapod  had  re- 
marked this  the  day  before,  and  had  said,  "Jackson  must  j 
make  that  more  secure  at  once,  or  you  will  all  be  frozen, 
or  flitting  off  some  evening." 

The  pane  was  much  looser  than  Miss  Ollapod  had  fan- 
cied. The  snow-ball  could  not  break  it ;  but  it  did  worse : 
it  knocked  it  inward,  and  it  fell  in  pieces  on  the  aviary 
floor,  with  a  rush  of  cold  air  invading  that  warm  asylum. 

"Run,  run,  Tom!"  Cora  shouted.  "The  birds  will  all 
be  out  in  a  minute.  Tell  Aunt  Myrtilla!  Get  into  the 
aviary !" 

Tom  ran  in  a  panic.  Cora,  calling  "Aunt  Myrtilla! 
Aunt  Myrtilla!"  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  darted  after  him. 
High  over  the  children's  heads  was  the  paiieless  square. 

"The  Gateway  of  Liberty !"  screeched  young  Gold  Coat, 
fluttering  to  it  the  instant  the  fright  at  the  smashing  glass 
was  over. 

"The  Gateway  of  Liberty!"  echoed  Green  Coat. 

"Adieu,  everybody,"  was  Gold  Coat's  only  and  breath-  \ 
less  farewell,  as  he  flashed  through  the  opening  like  a 
green  falling  star. 

"Good-by!"  shrieked  Green  Coat  and  Blue  Coat,  flit- 
ting out  into  the  snow  and  the  chill  air. 

The  three  beautiful  creatures,  wild  with  delight  011  find- 
ing their  thoughtless  wish  so  unexpectedly  granted,  but 
rather  at  a  loss  how  to  act  on  it,  shot  across  the  garden, 
with  its  bare  shrubs,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
fronting  on  the  other  street.  The  snow-storm  closed 
around  them  there. 

Behind  in  the  aviary  the  mino,  the  Java  sparrows,  the 
crane,  the  old  parrot  with  the  bald  head,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  aviary  circle,  stood  perfectly  aghast  about 
the  "  Gateway  of  Liberty,"  as  poetic  Gold  Coat  had  called 
it.  They  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  each  other.  They  shiv- 
ered and  drew  back.  How  sudden  and  shocking  it  had 
been  ! 

' '  Poor  fools !"  muttered  the  mino ;  ' '  they  will  be  frozen 
stiff  before  they  have  flown  ten  squares." 

Just  at  that  moment  Miss  Myrtilla  Ollapod,  her  house- 
maid, and  Tom  and  Cora,  rushed  into  the  aviary,  too  late 
to  do  any  good. 

II. 

In  the  mean  time  Green  Coat  and  his  two  friends  were 
shooting  toward  the  Park  by  instinct.  It  was  unex- 
pectedly cold.  No  doubt  about  that.  The  three  birds,  in 
spite  of  their  high  spirits,  felt  the  wind  and  the  wet  more 
keenly  each  instant. 

"I  11 — 11 — never  realized  what  snow  was  before,"  said 
Green  Coat. 

"  It's  awful,"  rejoined  Gold  Coat,  with  a  slight  cough. 
"  But  we  are  free.  Lovely  word  !" 

"  Yes,  f — f — freez/m/,"  gasped  Green  Coat,  for  even  paro- 
quets have  the  dreadful  trick  of  punning. 

By  this  time  the  runaway  party  were  far  out  over  the 
frozen  meadows  and  river,  and  the  forest  that  rose  around 
the  city  lay  just  before  them. 

"Coil  rage  !  courage!"  exclaimed  Gold  Coat.  "We  must 
get  used  to  it.  Anything  for  liberty,  dear  friends."  And 
he  coughed  again. 

It  grew  dark;  the  snow  ceased  falling;  stars  came  out. 
The  three  paroquets  squeezed  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  and  its  protection  and  their  united  warmth  saved 
their  lives  that  bleak  November  night. 


"Where  shall  we  get  breakfast?"  asked  Green  Coat, 
meekly,  after  daylight. 

The  three  birds  stared  at  each  other  for  answer.  Miss 
Myrtilla  had  never  failed  to  see  that  the  seeds,  the  slices 
of  fruit,  the  bread  and  milk,  the  water,  was  put  in  plenty 
about  the  aviary  before  she  went  to  bed.  But  the  aviarv 
was  the  prison  they  had  loathed.  To  wish  for  its  luxuries 
meant  repentance.  Perish  the  thought! 

"Freedom!"  exclaimed  the  half -frozen  Blue  Coat. 
"Starvation!"  he  said  to  himself. 

Finally  they  found  six  berries.  Luckily  they  were  not 
poisoned  by  these;  but  as  it  was,  they  felt  dreadfully  un- 
comfortable for  a  good  while.  So  liberty  meant,  first, 
cold,  then  no  beds,  then  no  breakfast.  What  had  it  so 
far  amounted  to  that  made  it  worth  having  .' 

Just  as  the  sun  was  fairly  lighting  the  gloomy  woods,  a 
stag,  a  hind,  and  their  two  children  stalked  briskly  along 
past  the  three  runaway  birds. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  the  stag,  looking  at  them. 
' '  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  You  aren't  dressed  accord- 
ing to  the  winter  fashions  at  all." 

"We  are  lovers  of  liberty,"  said  the  paroquets  in  trio. 
"  We  fled  to  the  forest  to  enjoy  it." 

"Oh,"  said  the  stag,  quietly  ;  "and  whence  fled  you  ?" 

They  told  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  hind,  in  her  turn,"  I  must  say  I  think 
you  have  been  rather  foolish.  You  had  better  go  back 
before  sunset.  It's  wonderful  how  you  have  stood  the 
night." 

"Go  back!"  they  all  cried,  their  pride  touched  to  the 
quick,  and  feeling  quite  warm  in  their  excitement.  ' '  Nev- 
er! We  know  what  we  need,  and  liberty  we  will  have!" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  answered  the  stag,  more  respectfully. 
"If  you  truly  are  so  resolved  to  live  free  lives,  why,  I 
honor  you  for  it.  Our  race,  too,  love  it,  and  pine  after  it 
if  they  are  confined.  But  then  this  is  our  own  climate, 
my  dears  ;  not  yours." 

"Suppose  you  come  along  with  us?"  said  the  good- 
natured  hind.  "We  may  be  able  to  help  you.  At  any 
rate,  you  can  fly  overhead,  while  we  run  below,  and  thus 
enjoy  a  race  in  the  fresh  air."  Green  Coat  shivered  vio- 
lently. "And,  besides,  you  will  not  be  so  alone,  for  I 
don't  believe  that  the  other  birds  about  here  will  have 
much  to  do  with  you." 

The  three  paroquets  accepted  this  kind  suggestion  with 
meek  gratitude.  They  spent  the  morning  with  the  stag, 
the  hind,  and  their  little  family.  It  was  a  remarkably 
warm  day.  such  as  sometimes  comes  in  November,  and 
they  kept  fairly  comfortable  ;  that  is.  by  exercising  till 
they  were  ready  to  die  with  fatigue.  But  then  they  were 
at  liberty!  And,  sure  enough,  they  found  some  ground- 
berries,  and  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread  in  a  wood-cutter's 
path.  They  found  it  hard  to  swallow  either  refreshment. 
But  it  was  a  part  of  liberty — sweet  liberty !  The  hind  very 
civilly  took  pains  to  introduce  her  three  protegees  right 
and  left;  but  the  forest  birds  turned  their  backs  the  mo- 
ment the  names  were  uttered,  and  sneered  out  something 
concerning  foreigners  and  their  ridiculous  clothes  and 
horrjble  language. 

In  reply  to  Blue  Coat's  pleading  questions  about  the 
direction  of  Brazil  and  the  shortest  way  to  that  warmer 
land,  these  Northerners  shook  their  heads  coldly,  and  said 
that  they  had  no  friends  so  far  south,  and  had  never  trav- 
elled to  Brazil,  anil  never  would. 

The  hawks,  indeed,  all  made  such  alarming  faces  that 
poor  Green  Coat  v«\ved  to  his  friends  that  it  was  easy  to 
see  where  hawks  would  get  their  suppers  in  Brazil,  and 
that  their  escape  now  was  each  time  narrower.  Worse 
still,  when  the  stag  said,  with  a  grave  bow  and  sparkling 
eye.  "They  have  tied  to  our  forest  because  they  love  lib- 
erty." and  whispered  of  the  good  things  from  which  they 
had  iled.  the  crows  cried: 

"What!   warmth!  all  the  food  they  wanted!  good  so- 
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ciety!  AVhat  idiots!  They  ought  to  be  driven  off  from 
every  where  for  their  folly." 

So  there  were  increasing  doubts  about  the  good  of  lib- 
erty for  paroquets  as  noon  came  on. 

"Ah,  well!''  said  the  gallant  stag,  "of  course  you  can 
not  be  warmed  and  fed  and  find  yourselves  appreciated 
when  you  are  out  in  the  wild  world.  But  one  thing  you 
have — the  joy  of  going  hither  and  thither,  of  leaping  and 
bounding — 

"Of  flying,  you  mean,"  interrupted  the  hind — "of  fly- 
ing when  and  where  you  choose,  with  none  to  check  you. 
That  is  freedom,  after  all,  and  a  thing  worth  sacrificing 
much  luxury  for.  Man  has  no  control  over  you  here." 

But.  lo!  as  the  stag  spoke  he  raised  his  head,  and  seem- 
ed to  tremble.  Clear  in  the  afternoon  air  came  the  sound 
of  a  hound's  war  note.  It  rang  out  nearer  soon. 

"Fly!  fly!"  exclaimed  the  hind,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
"Those  hunters — they  have  got  on  your  track  at  last." 

In  the  wild  rush  that  followed,  the  three  terrified  paro- 
quets winged  their  way  above  the  leaping  figures  below, 
now  losing  sight  of  them,  now  speeding  in  advance  of 
them.  They  felt  that  the  last  good  in  this  dreadful  thing 
•called  liberty  was  a  shadow.  Before  an  hour  was  over 
the  miserable  stag  met  a  stray  sportsman,  who  raised  his 
gun  at  the  game  another  man  had  driven  across  his  path. 

The  shot  was  not  at  once  mortal  to  the  noble  friend  of 
the  paroquets.  The  stag  turned  and  rushed  back,  and 
-warned  the  hind  with  the  two  young  ones  of  the  new  dan- 
ger that  had  overtaken  him.  They  had  just  time  to  dash 
off  in  another  direction,  and  escape  meeting  the  hunter. 

But,  alas !  far  in  the  lonely  glen  the  stag  felt  his  life  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  wound  had  drained  him  of  blood  and 
strength.  He  sank  down.  The  hind  threw  herself  across 
his  beautiful  neck,  and  the  young  deer  stood  by  woiuler- 
ingly  as  their  father  gasped  out  his  farewell.  The  paro- 
quets looked  on  at  the  close  of  this  tragedy  of  the  forest 
with  grief  and  terror.  What  would  be  their  fate  without 
•even  this  protector  ? 

As  the  dying  stag  stretched  himself  upon  the  snow  and 
breathed  his  last  he  seemed  to  think  of  the  miserable  par- 
oquets. Half  raising  his  head,  and  looking  at  Blue  Coat, 
who  sat  alone  on  a  near  twig,  he  murmured,  "This,  too,  is 
liberty,"  and  so  expired. 

Green  Coat  could  endure  the  situation  no  longer.  He 
•cried  piteously  to  the  others: 

"  Back — oh,  let  us  go  back  to  the  aviary,  to  a  prison,  to 
anywhere !  We  have  been  fools.  Let  us  fly  before  a 
moment  more  may  make  it  too  late !" 

The  other  two  birds  lamented  with  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"All,  yes!  Let  us  return.  Liberty  here  for  us  means 
misery  and  death." 

The  hind,  which  was  overcome  with  grief,  hardly  noticed 
the  hasty,  sad  farewells  of  the  birds.  They  rose  in  the 
air  as  high  as  they  dared.  The  sun  still  shone  brightly, 
and  warmed  them.  Home  —  that  was  all  they  thought 
•of.  A  short  flight  lay  before  them ;  for  the  afternoon's 
sad  adventure  had  brought  them  near  to  the  same  edge  of 
the  thick  woods  which  they  had  entered  the  day  before. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  Miss  Myrtilla  stood  in  the  open 
•door  of  her  handsome  mansion  looking  for  the  boy  with 
the  paper.  She  expected  to  see  in  it  an  advertisement  be- 
ginning, 

"  L<  >ST,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  Brazilian  paroquets"— 

.and  so  on. 

Tom  and  Cora  called  ovit  from  the  parlor,  "  Aunt  Myr- 
tilla, do  come  in  and  shut  that  door!  you'll  take  an  aw- 
ful cold,"  when  they  heard  Miss  Ollapod's  loud  cry  of 
fright  and  delight. 

Rushing  into  the  hall,  they  found  her  clutching  Blue 
•Coat's  trembling  little  body  with  one  hand,  and  Green  Coat 
twining  his  claws  about  the  first  finger  of  the  other. 


Gold  Coat  was  sitting,  with  eyes  closed,  completely  fagged 
out,  on  the  newel-post. 

"  Shut,  oh,  shut  the  door,  Tom !''  cried  Cora,  doing  it  her- 
self, as  was  usually  the  case  with  her  orders  to  Tom.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  shut  the  door  —  if  only  she  had 
known  it. 

The  mino  sneered  and  scolded  the  next  morning,  and 
did  his  best  to  make  the  runaways  tell  the  story  of  their 
freedom.  He  got  not  one  word  from  them. 

Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  warm  aviary,  listening 
to  the  crane's  well-bred  nothings,  and  eating  bits  of  banana, 
they  glanced  at  the  new  pane  of  glass  that  had  closed  the 
"Gateway  of  Liberty,"  and  whispered  to  each  other  that 
they  never  would  betray  their  adventures  or  why  the  word 
"Liberty"  made  them  quake.  It  was  the  hind  that  told 
the  whole  story  not  long  ago. 


HOCKEY  ON  THE  ICE. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

HOCKEY  may  be  played  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  when  Jack  Frost  has  laid  his  iron  grasp  upon 
nature  that  the  best  season  for  it  begins.  Then  it  can  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  Other  games  are  laid  aside  as  being 
unsuitable  for  practice  on  the  ice,  but  hockey  is  as  much 
at  home  011  the  ice.  or  more  so,  than  on  the  bare  ground. 

The  hockey  stick  for  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  should 
be  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  curve  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  or  thereabouts.  Almost  any  hard- 
wood sapling  will  do,  preference,  however,  being  given  to 
crab-apple,  apple,  hickory,  ash,  or  oak.  The  ball  may  be 
either  a  hard  India-rubber  one,  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  it  may  be  of  cork  or  of  wood.  At  school  our  fa- 
vorite hockey  ball  was  a  cork  "bung,"  such  as  is  used  for 
corking  beer  casks.  We  used  to  cut  off  the  eclges  with  a 
knife,  and  then  bind  it  with  string,  cutting  grooves  for  the 
string  to  lie  in.  This  made  the  bung  stronger. 

The  general  rules  of  hockey  are  like  those  of  foot-ball, 
but  on  the  ice  some  of  these  are  relaxed  for  good  reasons 
— chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  area  of  the  field  of  play. 
Except  for  the  goal  and  the  goal-line,  the  side  boundaries 
of  the  game  may  be  those  of  the  pond,  provided  it  be  of 
moderate  extent.  For  the  goal  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  artificial  boundary,  and  what  that  boundary  shall  be 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  circumstances.  A  couple  of 
barrels,  placed  about  twenty  feet  apart,  do  very  well,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  disturbed;  but  equally  good— indeed 
better — would  be  a  couple  of  ten-foot  poles  planted  in  the 
ice.  The  difficulty  in  all  cases  is  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fix  anything  firmly  in  the  ice  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  unless,  indeed,  you  call  nature  to  your  aid.  If 
you  can,  by  melting  the  ice,  manage  to  get  the  barrels  to 
freeze  in  it,  you  will  have  a  reasonably  firm  fixture.  The 
width  of  the  goal  will  depend  upon  the  distance  between 
the  two  goals,  and  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  goals 
should  be  about  thirty  times  as  far  apart  as  the  goals  are 
wide.  Thus  if  the  distance  between  goals  is  three  hun- 
dred feet,  the  goals  should  be  each  ten  feet  wide. 

There  is  no  need  to  limit  the  number  of  players  on  each 
side.  If  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  more  the  merrier. 
But  there  must  be  a  captain,  who  shall  assign  the  players 
their  stations:  a  goal-keeper,  two  "backs."  two  "half- 
backs." and  the  rest  of  the  side  "forwards."  If  the  field  is 
large  and  the  players  numerous,  there  may  be  two  keepers 
for  each  goal;  and  if  the  ball  is  kept  mainly  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ground,  the  keepers  of  the  neglected  goal 
should  be  changed  now  and  then,  as  their  want  of  exer- 
cise will  soon  cause  them  to  get  chilled.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  a  player  may  only  hit  in  the  ball  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  opponents'  goal,  even  though  it  might  I"'  <>( 
advantage  to  him  to  hit  in  the  direction  of  his  own  goal 
in  order  to  avoid  some  known  good  player.  When  this 
rule  is  broken,  any  opponent  may  claim  an  "  olf-sklr,"  and 
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none  of  the  offending  side  shall  t\ien  hit  the  ball  until  it 
shall  have  been  struck  by  one  of  the  other  side. 

The  best  way  to  start  the  game  on  the  ice  is  to  place  the 
ball  midway  between  two  picked  players,  who  shall  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  their  own  forward  players,  and 
at  a  given  signal  shall  start  for  the  ball.  Whichever  of 
the  two  reaches  it  first  will  of  course  get  the  hit.  As  soon 
as  the  ball  is  hit,  and  not  before,  the  remaining  "forwards" 
may  start  toward  it. 

If  a  ball  is  hit  out  of  bounds — that  is,  on  to  the  land, 
supposing  that  to  form  the  boundary — the  player  who 
shall  first  touch  it  shall  bring  it  on  to  the  ice.  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  place  where  it  left  the  ice,  and  shall  have  a 
fair  hit.  But  if  the  ball  shall  go  out  of  bounds  behind  an 
imaginary  continuation  in  either  direction  of  the  goal 
line,  the  captain  of  the  side  whose  goal  it  is  shall  select 
one  of  his  own  side  to  have  a  fair  hit  from  the  place  where 
the  ball  crossed  the  imaginary  line.  This  is  spoken  of  as 
an  "imaginary"  line  because  of  the  difficulty  of  actually 
drawing  a  line  on  the  ice  or  of  marking  it  out  with  posts, 
as  on  the  foot-ball  field.  By  a  "fair  hit''  is  meant  a  hit 
made  without  opposition  from  the  other  side,  and  as  this 
would  be  of  no  use  if  the  other  side  were  to  come  up  quite 
close  to  the  ball  (even  though  they  did  not  hit  it),  no 
player  of  either  side  should  be  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
ball  when  placed  for  a  fair  hit,  and  the  striker's  own  side 
must  be  behind  the  ball — that  is,  nearer  to  their  own  goal 
than  the  ball  is. 

The  ball  may  not  be  handled,  but  it  may  be  caught  or 
stopped  with  the  hand,  provided  it  be  at  once  dropped  at 
the  player's  feet.  But  should  the  goal-keeper,  in  defend- 
ing his  goal,  catch  the  ball  in  his  hand,  he  may  throw  it, 
if  he  can  do  so,  before  any  of  his  opponents  can  get  nearer 
enough  to  hit  the  ball,  supposing  it  were  on  the  ground 
at  the  catcher's  feet.  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  but  it  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  goal-keeper  be- 


cause of  the  great  danger  to  the  goal  in  his  charge.  The 
catch  must  be  on  the  "fly,"  and  not  a  bounding  ball. 

In  order  that  neither  side  shall  have  an  undue  advan- 
tage in  the  wind,  goals  should  be  changed  either  every 
game  or  every  half-hour,  or  at  half-time,  as  in  foot-ball; 
and  it  is  best  to  settle  upon  a  certain  time  (say  an  hour) 
for  the  duration  of  a  match.  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  the  laws  of  the  more 
familiar  game  of  foot-ball  may  be  looked  to  for  guidance. 
A  game  is  not  won  until  the  ball  has  passed  between  the 
goal-posts,  but  should  the  appointed  time  pass  and  neither 
side  have  won  a  goal,  then  the  advantage  may  be  consid- 
ered to  lie  with  the  side  that  has  driven  the  ball  most  fre- 
quently behind  their  opponents'  goal  line — the  imaginary 
line  spoken  of  above. 

As  regards  the  play,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  a  player  has  the  ball  he  should  try  and  keep  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  so,  rather  than  try  a  long  hit,  he  should 
"dribble"  the  ball  along,  guiding  it  through  the  ranks  of 
his  opponents.  This  is  especially  the  duty  of  a  player 
who  is  in  advance  of  his  side;  of  course  a  back-player, 
whose  friends  are  in  front  of  him,  and  prepared  to  follow 
the  ball  up,  may  hit  it  as  far  as  he  can.  He  will  thus 
get  it  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  his  side  again. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidents,  the  strict  rule  is  that  the 
hockey  stick  shall  not  be  lifted  higher  than  the  shoulder, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  fair  hit,  when  there  is  no  danger, 
and  at  the  first  starting  hit  of  the  game.  The  rule  is  no 
hardship,  since  all  the  force  that  is  ordinarily  required 
can  be  given  by  a  blow  delivered  from  the  height  of  the 
shoulder.  For  a  violation  of  this  and  all  other  rules  there 
should  be  a  penalty,  and  the  best  penalty  is  a  fair  hit  to  be 
claimed  by  the  other  side,  which  claim  must  be  made  at 
once.  Lastly,  let  the  players  agree  upon  rules  and  bound- 
aries, and  observe  them  faithfully,  lest  disputes  should 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  what  might  be  a  "real  good  time." 
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MISIC  BY  S.  B.  MILLS, 


Ba,        ba,     black     sheep,  have    you        a    -    ny      wool  ?    Yes,      mas  -  ter,     that       I      have,    three    bags      full  ; 


One       for  the  mas   -  ter,  and  one        for  the  dame,  But      none       for  the    lit  -  tie    boy  that  lives      in    the  lane. 


, 1- 


. I 
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TODDLEKINS. 


WHO'S  coming? 

din  you  ask  it '! 
Toddlekins, 

In  his  basket. 

"Kilt tie,  rattle." 
See  him  walking  ; 

"Coo,  coo," 
Hear  him  talking. 

Don't  you  know, 
\VilliMiit  tellinc, 

Toddlekins 
Rales  our  dwelling! 

Every  one 

Bows  before  him  : 
When  lit-  smiles 

We  adore  him. 

When  he  frowns, 
What  a  damprr  ' 

When  he  cries, 
How  we  scamper ! 


Hear,  hear: 

Now  he's  saying. 
We  ean  work 

\\ 'hili-  he's  playing. 

Hark !  hark  ! 
Is  he  crying? 

Urn',    tlli'iv, 

See  us  flying. 

linn.  run. 

I'attiT.  ]i;itt<-r 
Who  did  it.y 
What's  the  matter? 

Everywhere. 

Faster,  faster. 
We  obey  him— 

He  is  master. 

Who  is  he? 

Why  ask  it? 

Toddlekins, 

In  liis  basket. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  little  girls  c.f  whom  I 
read  so  often  in  the  paper,  but  I  am  not  so  very 
big  either.  I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  have 
been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  only  three 
months,  but  am  so  inte rested  in  it  that  I  thought 
I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  I  received  tin- 
paper  from  a  teacher  I  had  last  year,  as  a  reward 
for  having  one  of  the  highest  averages  at  the 
final  examination.  I  am  now  in  the  "  A"  grade, 
the  highest  class  in  the  Intermediate  School.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  my  lessons,  and  love 
ray  teachers.  I  was  always  longing  for  a  Ger- 
man correspondent,  and  so  I  thought  1  would 
take  the  chance  when  I  saw  the  item  among  tin- 
letters  last  week  that  Hatty  F ..  of  3iw  Broadway, 
Kansas  city,  Missouri,  would  like  to  have  some 
German  correspondents,  but  I  thought  I  would 
ask  you  first  if  a  letter  will  arrive  safely  without 
having  the  full  name  of  the  little  girl,  as  she  only 
gave  the  initial  F.  S  A  it  AH  M.  8. 

Your  letter  will  reach  Miss  Hatty  safely  if  ad- 
dressed as  above. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  have  no  pets  at  all  at  our  bouse  in  the  way 
of  animals,  but  we  have  one  darling  loving  little 
sister,  who  is  a  pet  for  us  all.  She  will  be  five 
years  old  the  1st  of  March,  and  she  is  very  fond 
of  cats.  As  I  was  saying,  we  have  not  any  pets 
at  our  house.  because  mamma  is  not,  fond  "f 
them;  but  grandma  lias  a  little  kitten  that  she 
keeps  at  her  house  for  Agnes;  its  name  is  Mousey. 
When  it  was  young  it  was  very  mischievous.  It 
used  to  tear  the  lace  curtains,  and  pull  grandma's 
glasses  off  her  face,  but  has  learned  better  by  this 
time.  One  day  one  of  my  aunts,  before  washing 
her  hands,  took  off  one  of  her  rings  ami  laid  it 
down  carefully.  When  she  was  through  she 
went  to  get  it,  but  it  was  gone,  she  sought  all 
over  for  it.  At  last  sin-  s:i\\  it  lying  in  one  eor- 
ner  of  the  room,  win-re  Mousey  had  carried  it. 
\\Y  go  to  the.  Friends'  School.  ANNA  A.  W. 


and  Wales,  and  now  we  are  in  Germany,  learn- 
ing German,  ami  expert  to  go  to  France,  Switz- 
erland, ami  Scotland  before  we  go  home  again. 
I  have  a  big  In-other  thitteen  years  old.  ami  he 
likes  YOUNG  PKOPLE  very  much,  and  .v>  do  I.  I 
haven't  any  pets,  except  two  dolls;  one  came 
from  Paris,  and  the  other  I  got  while  I  was  in 
New  York.  I  made  up  a  piece  of  poetry  in  baby 
talk  about  Beatrice,  the  one  that  came  from 
Paris,  which  1  send  you.  Please  print  it,  and 
print  this  letter  also.  AGNES  L.  S- 

THE  LITTLE   PRINCESS. 

BY    DAISY    GRAYKYES. 

Oh,  I'm  wee  Princess  Beatwisse — 

<  ii '  may  not  fink  I  am  ; 
But   I  live  up  in  the  tuntree. 

And  dwink  all  the  milt  I  tan. 
I  lite  fess  milt  for  bweekfess, 

I  lite  fess  toast  for  tea, 
I  lite  beef'teak  for  my  dinner. 

But  honey's  too  tweet  for  me. 

For  I'm  wee  Princess  Beatwisse— 

Oo  may  not  link  I  am ; 
But  dess  tome  up  to  the  tuntree 

And  see  for  ooself,  if  oo  tan. 


I've  dot  a  'ittle  brusser. 
He  ain't  so  fat  as  me; 


3  wry    aie  , 

in?  &\veeL  unit  ioi-  my  bweekfess, 
He  lites  hot  tea  and  tate. 
Dat's  why  my  eheets  are  so  wosy, 

l»at's  why  my  tiss  is  so  tweet  ; 
Bat's  why  my  leds  are  so  p'ump  and  fat, 
Dat's  why  I  have  such  wee  feet. 

For  I'm  the  Princess  Beatwisse — 

Oo  may  not  fink  I  am  ; 
But  dess  oo  tome  to  ee  tuntree 

And  see  for  ooself,  if  oo  tan. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  taken 
llAitpKirs  YOUNG  PEOPLE  two  years,  and  I  love 
ii  dearly.  I  thought  the  story  of  "Nan"  the 
nicest  of  all.  I  have  two  little  sisters,  named 
Ella  and  Adele.  I  du  not  go  to  school  yet,  but 
mamma  teaches  me  a  little  ;it  home,  si)  1  can 
wrrite  this  letter  myself.  I  want  to  go  to  school 
very  much.  Won't  you  write  to  mamma  and  ask 
her  to  send  me  to  school?  I  think  she  would  do 
it  then.  My  papa  is  a  miner.  Were  you  ever  in 

a  gold  mine"?    j  have  a  pretty  little  kitten  nai 1 

Snowball,  and  a  lovely  French  doll  five  years 
old,  and  a  big  dog  named  Beppo.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  many  letters  from  California,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me.  Can  you 
read  my  writing,  and  shall  I  write  to  you  again? 
MARIE  McM. 

Tour  writing  is  beautifully  plain  and  clear  ;  and 
don't  you  think,  dear,  that  mamma  knows  best 
about  sending  her  little  girl  to  school?  I  think 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  taught  at  home  by  one's 
mother. 


.  PORT  ROYAL,  VIRGINIA. 

My  brother  Will  and  I  have  an  adopted  bro- 
ther, who  takes  HARPEU'S  YofN<;  PEOPLE  for  us. 
We  are  orphans,  and  I  am  a  little  fellow  nine 
years  old.  We  like  our  paper,  and  hope  you  will 
print  our  letters  in  it.  We  have  five  pretty  pi- 
geons, and  they  will  eat  from  my  hand.  Our 
adopted  mother  teaches  us  our  lessons,  and  Santa 
Clans  will  put  something  in  our  stockings.  We 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas.  Your  little  friend, 

JAMES  K.  K. 

I  rim  the  brother  Will  that  Jemmy  tells  you 
about,  and  am  twelve  years  old,  but  my  educa- 
tion was  neglected.  Papa  has  given  me  a  little 
pony  ;  he  is  very  gentle,  and  is  fond  of  me  ;  his 
name  is  Hampton.  My  father  and  mother  came 
from  Germany,  but  I  was  born  in  America 
Please  print  mine  and  little  brother's  letters. 
We  have  an  adopted  brother  in  Syria.  I  wish 
you  a  happy  New-Year.  WILLIAM  K.  K. 

These  are  very  nice  letters,  and  the  young 
writers  will  no  doubt  do  much  better  after  a 
while. 


MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you.  I  live  in  America,  but  we  came 
abroad  on  the  I.Mh  of  May.  \S  e  ha\  e  been  near- 
ly all  over  England,  and  have  been  to  Ireland 


PALATKA,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  written  once  before  to  the  Post-office 
Box,  but  as  my  letter  was  not  printed,  I  thought 
I  would  try  again.  We  have  lived  here  two  years. 
and  enjoy  the  climate  very  niueh.  There  are  six 
hotels  here,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  come 
t<>  s>end  their  winter.  Palatka  is  situated  on 
the  beautiful  St.  John's  River,  seventy-live  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville,  and  is  quite  a  winter  re- 
sort. I  attend  the  St.  Mark's  School,  which  has 
about  fifty  scholars.  I  love  to  study.  I  often  go 
on  the  river  with  my  friends,  and  we  have  de- 
lightful times.  Last  week  we  rowed  to  Colonel 
llartX  on  the  opposite  point,  and  went  about  in 
his  large  orange  grove.  It  was  lovely.  Some 
of  the  trees  hung  full  of  the  golden  fruit.  They 


blossom  about  February,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
November.  ELLA  J.  F. 

PKAIUIE  CREEK,  OREGON. 

Through  the  kindness  of  some  dear  friends  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  I  have  received  HARPER'S 
Yors<;  PEOPLE  almost  two  years.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  it.  as  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 
I  have  never  seen  any  letters  trom  this  place,  so 
I  hope  this  will  be  printed.  I  live  close  to  the 
Blue  Mountains.  They  are  covered  with  snow 
now.  They  look  beautiful  in  summer ;  they  also 
look  very  lovely  now  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
scenery  here  is  beautiful.  We  had  a  little  snow 
on  the  10th  of  October,  but  the  sun  soon  took  it 
off.  I  am  a  big  girl,  almost  eleven  years  old.  I 
have  no  sisters,  but  have  two  grown  brothers, 
who  are  in  Kansas,  where  we  used  to  live,  so  I 
am  alone  with  papa  and  mamma.  My  school  is 
over  at  present,  and  I  do  a  number  of  things  to 
pass  away  the  time.  I  read  and  study  and  knit 
and  sew  and  play.  CORA  E.  F. 


JACKSONVILLK,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over 
a  year,  and  1  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper.  My 
pet  is  a  gray  kitty,  and  I  call  her  Spice,  because 
she  has  a  hot  temper.  Her  mother  got  her  fore- 
paw  caught  in  a  trap  once,  and  now  she  has  to 
limp.  She  is  very  shy.  There  are  a  good  many 
orange-trees  on  the  grounds  here,  and  some  of 
the  oranges  are  very  large.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Little  Housekeepers.  I  was  thirteen  last 
Friday,  and  I  received  a  good  many  presents.  I 
have  a  garden,  and  all  my  flowers  are  growing 
nicely.  I  have  a  very  pretty  vine,  of  which  I  do 
not  know  the  name.  It  has  fine  green  leaves, 
and  some  small  red  blossoms.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  its  name  ?  A.  F.  W. 

Will  some  little  reader  answer  this  question? 


ST.  CHARLES,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  going  to  school  now.  I  have  many  stud- 
ies ;  most  of  them  are  interesting,  but  some  are 
difficult,  although  I  expect  to  master  all.  My 
teacher  is  rather  strict,  but  that  does  not  mar 
her  kindness.  We  live  on  a  beautiful  square,  ele- 
\aied  from  the  street  in  front,  and  hilly  in  the 
orchard.  The  house  faces  the  rising  sun,  and  is 
a  few  yards  from  the  fence.  The  garden  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house, the  orchard  is  on  the 
southwest  and  north  side,  a  part  of  a  large  pond 
peeps  through  the  fence,  and  behind  that  is  the 
large  potato  patch.  Mamma  and  papa  have  a 
large  family  :  there  are  six  girls  and  two  boys. 
The  oldest  boy  is  first,  my  two  older  sisters  next, 
then  myself;  I  have  two  sisters  going  to  school 
y "linger  than  I,  then  conie.s  the  baby,  the  darling 
of  the  household.  She  does  not  call  herself  a 
baby ;  she  says  she  is  a  big  lady.  She  is  four 
years  old.  I  am  eleven,  but  will  be  twelve  on 
the  Kith  of  the  month.  FANNIE  DE  L. 

Where  does  the  second  brother  come?  I  fear 
you  forgot  him.  I  suppose,  though,  bis  place  is 
between  Fannie  and  the  baby. 


BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JBHBEY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
We  have  twenty  minutes'  recess  in  the  morning, 
and  none  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  fourteen 
names  on  the  roll.  Our  teacher  boards  with  us. 
School  is  dismissed  at  half  past  three.  We  sing 
every  day,  and  recite  pieces  every  Friday.  I 
have  two' brothers  and  four  sisters.  My  younger 
brother  has  a  pair  of  pigeons,  but  I  have  no  pets 
at  all.  We  live  by  a  river,  and  it  is  very  nice. 
EVELYN  W.  O. 


I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  letters  of  young  correspondents, 
though  I  have  never  written  before.  I  have  one 
brother  and  two  sisters.  Lulu,  one  of  my  sisters, 
has  a  little  colt  named  Stella,  and  I  have  a  big 
colt  named  Bajazet.  He  is  only  two  years  old, 
and  is  the  largest  thing  of  his  age  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  a  cow  named  Emily,  and  a  calf  named  Juke, 
and  also  have  a  pig  which  has  no  name.  We 
have  two  other  horses,  two  mules,  and  a  cat,  also 
a  fine  yoke  of  red  oxen.  P.  ALBERT  B. 


ONARGA,  ILLINOIS. 

I  want  to  tell  how  to  make  a  pretty  birthday 
or  holiday  present  for  any  friend  who  wears  eye- 
glasses or  spectacles.  Place  a  small  wine-glass 
upon  a  piece  of  chamois-skin,  and  mark  around 
it  with  a  pencil.  Cut  two  pieces  like  this,  and 
but  ton -hole  stitch  them  round  with  pink,  blue,  or 
red  silk  ;  then  fasten  the  two  together  with  a  lit- 
tle bow  of  the  same  color,  and  give  it  to  some 
friend,  who  will  never  be  without  an  eyeglass 
cleaner  afterward.  I  send  one  to  the  Postmis- 
tress, not  because  she  needs  one.  but  because  I 
waul  to  show  tier  one.  I  look  forward  to  my 
HARPER'S  day,  and  sometimes  sister  lets  us  read 
it  in  school  for  a  lesson.  1  am  twelve  years  old. 

LOTTIE  L. 

Thank  you,  Lottie  dear,  for  the  neatly  made 
little  gift.  As  I  do  not  use  i  yeglasses,  I  thought 

you  would  like  to  know  that  I  have  presented  it 
to  a  friend  who  does. 


JANUARY    15,  1884. 
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UTICA,  Nnw  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nearly  seven  years  old.  I  used 
to  live  in  New  Hartford;  four  weeks  ago  we 
moved  to  Utica.  I  had  a  dove  for  a  pet.  IMII 
some  one  stole  it.  I  have  a  canary  bird  now  ;  its 
name  is  Cherry,  and  1  have  a  eat.  I  have  a  little 
brother  named  Frank;  lie  says  he  is  noing  t»  lie 
a  fanner.  My  papa  is  a  doctor,  but  1  don't  think 
I  shall  be  one.  1  had  a  dear  little  sister  Bessie, 
but  she  died  iast  August.  I  miss  her  very  much. 
I  have  taken  YOUNI;  PEOPLE  one  year,  and  like  it. 
My  mamma  reads  in  it  every  night  before  I  go  to 
sleep  ;  she  enjoys  it.  as  mueh  as  I  do. 

ABTIE  P.  S. 


SOL-TH  BosTOM,  MASSACHI'SKTTS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  but  a 
short  time,  but  I  am  so  delighted  with  it  that  I 
want  to  write  a  letter  to  the  dear  Postmistress. 
I  am  in  the  last  room  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  consequently  have  to  study  quite  hard.  Last 
summer  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Cottage  City, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  I  used  to  go  bathing,  roller- 
skating,  riding,  fishing,  and  do  lots  of  other  things. 
I  was  there  during  the  dreadful  fire  at  Vine\anl 
Haven.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the  readers 
have  ever  been  to  Cottage  City?  I  know  of  two 
that  have.  I  go  over  to  the  city  quite  often  to 
buy  Christmas  presents.  I  wonder  if  you  are  as 
busy  making  presents  as  I  have  been  ?  I  went  to 
the  Institute  Fair  before  it  closed,  and  I  have 
been  to  the  Foreign  Exhibition,  which  I  enjoyed 
very  mueh,  and  wish  you  could  have  seen.  Re- 
cently I  went  to  the  Cat  Show,  and  it  was  very 
nice.  I  have  a  cat.  and  a  splendid  little  blaek- 
and-tan  dog,  whose  name  is  Dot.  He  does  quite 
a  number  of  cute  triek^.  lie  went  under  a  tent 
one  summer,  and  got  his  ear  torn,  but  it  is  all 
right  now.  I  tried  one  of  the  Little  Housekeep- 
ers' receipts,  and  it  proved  quite  sueeessful.  I 
answered  an  exchange  last  week,  but  as  yet  have 
had  no  reply.  I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long, 
and  1  would  like  very  mueh  to  have  it  printed,  as 
it  would  be  a  surprise  to  my  niamma  and  papa. 

MARY  W.  P. 


A  FAIRY'S  MISSION. 

One  hot  day  a  little  boy  lay  sleeping  under  a 
blooming  apple-tree.  There  were  traces  of  tears 
on  his  rosy  cheeks,  and  his  dreams  seemed  trou- 
bled. In  one  hand  he  held  a  rake,  and  the  other 
was  tossed  over  his  head. 

He  started  suddenly  as  a  shower  of  apple  blos- 
soms was  scattered  in  his  face.  He  looked  up 
and  beheld — a  fairy.  As  he  looked  she  motioned 
him  to  a  seat  beside  her.  When  he  was  seated 
by  her  side  she  said, 

"You  have  troubles,  my  dear;  have  you  not?" 

"  Yes."  he  answered  ;  "  I  wandered  away  from 
In  Hue  and  got  lost,  two  months  ago,  and  my 
money  was  taken  from  me,  so  I  came  here,  and 
have  been  trying  to  earn  enough  to  get  home 
with  by  raking  hay." 

"  Y'ou  dear  little  boy."  said  the  fairy,  "  you  de- 
serve help,  and  1  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist 
you." 

"Y'ou  are  very  kind-  If  I  could  see  my  father 
and  my  little  sister,  1  should  be  perfectly  happy." 

"You  take  these  three  twigs,  and  when  1  am 
gone  break  this  one,  and  the  others  when  you 
are  in  trouble." 

The  fairy  had  broken  three  twigs  from  the  tree 
while  speaking,  and  handed  them  to  him.  He 
looked  up  to  thank  her.  but  she  was  gone. 

lie  broke  tile  first  twig,  and  in  it  discovered  a 
suit  of  clothes,  which  he  needed  very  much.  He 
put  these  on,  and  broke  the  second,  which  con- 
tained a  horse  and  saddle.  He  mounted,  and  let 
the  horse  go  where  he  wished,  and  they  travelled 
on  until  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  very  steep 
mountain. 

He  broke  the  third,  and  found  himself  at  his 
father's  door.  Jumping  from  the  saddle,  he  ran 
up  the  steps,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  his 
father.  Thus  the  little  boy  was  made  happy  by 
the  good  fairy's  mission. 

Written  for  the  Post-office  Box,  by 

Two  LITTLE  GIRLS. 


KKOKI.  K,  IOWA. 

We  buy  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  Carrie,  six  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  John,  five  years  old,  and  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  giving  it  to  them  alter- 
nately. It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  to  them.  Car- 
rie seems  to  enjoy  the  letters  as  well  if  not  better 
than  any  other  part,  and  has  told  me  so  often  to 
write  to  you  that  she  hasfinally gotten  me  int  <  •  t  In  • 
notion  of  writing.  They  say  I  must  tell  all  about 
our  dog,  that  lie  is  a  beautiful  Newfoundland, 
with  just  the  loveliest  big  bushy  tail,  and  white 
bosom,  and  white  tip  on  each  foot,  one  day  he 
followed  mamma  home,  and  was  so  glad  to  find 
a  home.  He  staid  five  or  six  weeks  of  his  own 
free-will.  In  the  mean  time  we  found  his  owner, 
and  she  gave  him  to  John.  Now  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  at  his  former  home,  and  visits  us— 
comes  in  like  a  gentleman,  says"  How  are  ymi»" 
to  each  -me,  and  ^Imkes  hands  with  all  who  will. 
We  named  him  Carlo,  for  grand  ma  had  a  Carlo 
exactly  like  him  once,  but  his  name  before  we 
got  him  was  Rover;  and  he  is  a  rover  surely. 
John  watches  him  very  closely,  and  when  he 
sees  him  go  as  far  as  the  gate  he  calls,  "  Here, 
Carlo!  meat:  meat:"  and  goes  and  feeds  him; 


but  he  goes  away.     We  are  sorry,  as  we  would 

fet  a  wagon  and  harness  it  there  was  any  likeli- 
ood  of  his  staying.  We  tried  him  once,  and  he 
can  pull  splendidly.  Carries  pet  is  a  eat.  Every 
morning,  tiie  first  thing,  she  gets  on  her  shoulder 
—or  pillow,  if  she  is  not  up  yet— and  "kneads 
dough"  as  fast  as  she  can. 

We  have  a  grandma  living  with  us  who  is  near- 
ly seventy-four  years  old.  and  as  the  children's 
noise  worries  her,  we  have  turned  our  attention 
to  quiet  amusement  a  great  deal  fur  rainy  days, 
and  the  following  are  some  of  the  things  we  do. 
(This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  Parkie  and 
Joey  who  wrote  a  short  time  ago.)  Carrie  has  a 
box  of  sliced  birds,  and  John  one  of  sliced  ani- 
mals ;  grandma  gave  them.  They  cut  paper  for 
hours,  and  make  pin-wheels  out  of  old  letters 
from  papa's  office ;  paste  pictures  in  the  wood- 
shed ;  make  whole  flocks  of  paper  chickens  ;  cut 
dolls  and  dresses,  and  play  with  them  ;  get  a 
straight  piece  of  pine  and  split  kindling  with  old 
dtdl  knives,  or  split  kindling  in  the  wood-shed 
with  a  very,  very  dull  hatchet;  cut  out  paper 
money  until  they  are  rich,  and  then  throw  it  up, 
like  the  man  did  the  cards  in  the  show,  until  they 
are  tired  of  it.  Then  they  sew  ;  but  when  papa 
finds  John  trying  to  sew  he  calls  him  Susan,  but 
he  threads  his  needle  all  the  same.  Carrie  has 
been  trying  to  print  lately.  They  paste  pictures 
on  pasteboard,  and  then  cut  them  out  for  a  pup- 
pet show.  They  put  a  piece  of  stiff  clear  paper  un- 
der a  picture,  and  then  punch  pin-holes  through 
and  make  pin  pictures:  niamma  takes  the  head 
off  the  pin  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  puts  the 
pin  in  a  stick,  so  it  is  easy  to  hold.  The  next 
stormy  day  we  are  going  t'o  see  how  many  fig- 
ures we  can  make  with  a  given  number  of  lines 
say,  four.  We  would  like  to  get  a  book  with 
Kindergarten  instructions,  if  we  knew  who  could 
furnish  one.  We  would  like  to  know  how  other 
little  fellows  do  for  in-door  amusement. 

Very  truly  yours,         Miss.  JOHN  L.  D. 


very  well.    In  Glcndale  tin-  folia  ue  i~  yerybi  auti- 
ful.    To-morrow  1  will  be  in  long  division. 

MURKAY  MARVIN  G. 


We  have  a  bird  named  Dick.  He  is  nine  years 
old,  and  it  seems  that  nothing  can  kill  him.  We 
wnt  to  the  country  one  year,  and  the  bird  was 
left  at  papa's  office;  the  boy  at  the  office  went 
to  fix  his  cage ;  he  lifted  tiie  door,  and  was  going 
to  put  it  down  again,  but  it  fell  on  Dick's  leg  and 
broke  it.  Papa  set  it  and  put  medicine  on  it,  but 
Dick  picked  it  off;  he  would  not  have  anything 
on  it.  and  it  soon  got  well  again.  One  day  liiek 
wa-  hanging  out  of  the  window,  when  a  storm 
eanii-  up,  and  before  we  thought  to  bring  him  in 
In  was  very  nearly  drowned.  One  night  the. 
wind  was  from  the  east,  and  the  gas  escaped 
from  the  range,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  it  killed  a 
rabbit  we  had,  but  it  did  not  kill  Dick.  Once  a 
cat  nearly  had  him  ;  and,  last  of  all,  mamma 
hung  the  cage  out  of  the  window,  but  the  nail 
came  out,  and  Dick,  cage,  and  all  fell  down  to 
the  ground  from  the  second  story.  When  we 
went  down  Dick  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
with  t  lie  bath -tub  on  t"p  of  him.  He  is  living  still, 
and  seems  quite  hearty.  CARRIE  T. 


I  know  the  children  who  can  hear  sweet  music 
and  talk  merrily  will  be  happy  when  they  find 
out  the  pleasure  a  silent  boy  finds  in  Y»i  M. 
PEOPLE. 


MINONK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  wrote  you  once  before,  inclosing  some  money 
for  the  Young  People's  Cot,  but  my  letter  was 
not  published,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  I 
have  a  liitle  sister  not  quite  a  year  old  ;  she  is 
my  only  sister,  and  I  have  no  brothers,  conse- 
quently she  is  a  great  pet.  I  am  nine  years  old, 
and  am  in  the  grammar  room.  Papa  got  me  a 
side-saddle,  and  I  learned  to  ride  a  little  last 
summer.  I  have  a  dog  named  Jessie  that  is  old- 
er than  I  am.  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very,  very 
much.  Papa  and  mamma  think  it  the  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  paper  they  know  of. 
I  have  every  number,  and  have  two  volumes 
nicely  bound,  with  my  name  on.  HELEN  C. 


GLENDALB,  OHIO. 

I  am  in  school  now.  I  like  short  division,  long 
division,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  addi- 
tion. I  think  the  best  story  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is 
"  liaising  the  '  Pearl.'  "  I  think  that  old  Captain 
Sammy  was  very  funny  ;  In-  was  very  mad  when 
Tommy  Tucker  took  bis  boat  away  from  that 
island.  I  went  to  Cincinnati  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  had  a  very  nice  time.  I  like  school 
very  much,  and  I  love  my  teacher  dearly,  and 
she  is  very  kind  to  me.  I  can  play  on  the  violin 


NEW  YORK  Cm. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  and  have  just 
commenced  to  take  your  beautiful  paper,  and  I 
think  the  stories  in  it  are  just  lovely.  I  can  not 
hope  to  write  as  interesting  a  letter  as  some  of 
the  others  do.  but  I  can  say  something  about 
Chicago,  the  great  city  of  the  \\Yxt.  where  I  have 
been  many  times,  and  think  it  a  magnificent  city. 
We  lived  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  only  one  block 
from  the  lake.  I  went  to  Milwaukee,  and  had  a 
very  nice  sail  on  the  steamboat  (  hicago.  Among 
the  very  interesting  sights  of  Chicago  is  the  Wa- 
ter-works, where  the  machinery  is  quite  wonder- 
ful. From  the  tower  you  can  view  the  whole 
city.  I  had  a  little  gray  kitten,  which  I  loved 
very  dearly.  As  I  see  most  of  your  little  eorre- 
spondents  write  about  their  pets,  so  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  about  mine.  This  fall,  when  I 
went  to  visit  her,  I  found  her.  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, a  large  pussy-cat.  Among  my  pretty  pre- 
sents last  Christmas  was  Picturesque  America. 

MAYSIE  S. 


Kina  J. :  I  would  make  a  bed  for  Kitty,  if  I  were 
you,  in  a  little  basket,  and  teach  her  to  lie  in  that. 
Y'ou  might  embroider  a  little  blanket  for  her,  with 
her  name  on  it,  and  tuck  her  up  warmly.  Do  not 
let  her  sleep  in  your  bed,  nor  put  her  paws  around 
your  neck.  I  am  sure  your  school  is  a  pleasant 
one.— Mary  H.  S.,  liuby  »:.  A.,  Emma  W.,  Henry  E. 
(>..  Timothy  I'.,  John  H.  !>..  Charles  W..  Ada  K., 
Henry  C.  K..  Kildie  3Ic(;..  Laura  C.,  Alice  E.  W., 
Xellic  Van  \V.,  Jessie  Bell  .11..  Francis  Claire  S., 
Lottie  L.  «'..  A.  C.  A.,  Mary  (i.  II.,  Annie  L..  Kdear 
H.,  Elsie  S.,  Edith  S.,  Erne.sUi.  ('.,  Kuliin  I).,  n.  II.- 
(•.,  Estella  P.,  Bertie  T.,  Lena  S..  Harriet  I,.,  Marie 
E.  :v.,  Jlj-niE.  lt.,C.  C.  JI.  .Daisy  S.. II. .and  Lillian 
!>.,  will  please  accept  thanks  for  their  letters. 

Frank  F.  I'. :  I  am  sure  that  a  boy  who  works 
so  diligently  all  summer  to  help  his  father,  who  Is 
not  strong,  will  make  splendid  progress  in  winter 
when  lie  goes  to  school.  Some  of  the  noblest 
Americans,  men  of  most  honorable  records,  have 
done  just  what  you  are  doing,  worked  hard  in 

their  boyl d,  in  the  fields  in  spring  and  summer, 

and  in  the  district  school  in  winter. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  1?  letters. 

My  4,5.  6  is  aged 

My  10. 11,6  is  the  last. 

My  ]-',  13.  11.  15  is  a  small  bed. 

My  14,  8. 17  is  a  domestic  animal. 

My  1.  H,  1'i.  5,  IB  is  a  piece  of  furniture. 

My  -'.  :i.  11  is  a  bird. 

My  14.  4,  8,  5  is  useful  in  winter. 

My  1-,'.  7,  8,  1  is  used  on  ponds. 

My  14.  8,  9, 10  is  good  to  eat. 

My  15.  8,  17.  18  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  popular  song. 

W.  M.  W. 


No.  2. 

THREE   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  The  cry  of  an  animal.    3.  A 
parent.    4.  A  letter.  GEKTIE  R.  P. 

a.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  Used  in  the  kitchen.    3.  A 
dumb  friend.    4.  A  verb.    5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  verb.    3  Something  useful 
in  travelling.    4.  A  conjunction.    5.  A  letter. 

BUDGE. 


No.  3. 

HALF-SQUARE. 

1.  Limited  in  range.  S.  Journals.  3.  The  third 
or  last  part  of  an  ancient  ode.  4.  To  give  up.  5. 
Auger,  t).  Similar  to.  7.  A  letter.  VOGIENE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  217. 

No.  1.— The  cat  would  eat  fish,  but  would  not 

wet  her  feet.     Roast   beef.     Fowls. 

chowder.  Lobster.  Salad.  Hot. bread. 

Butter.     Bunns   (hot-cross).     Biscuit. 

Cheese.  Water.  Coffee.  Wine.   Tarts. 

Fruit. 

No.  S.— Mistletoe. 
No.  3.— Because  the  corn  have  ears. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ida.  Alice.  Emily  and  Forrest.  II.,  Lucy  Mills, 
James  Hill.  Clarence  WelK  Arthur  Raymond, 
Fanny  and  Dick  Halsted,  and  K.  T.  < '. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  Zd  and  'M  imyt*  nf  cover.] 
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state,  starved,  wounded,  and  scratched  all  over,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  been  terribly  maltreated  by  her 
comrades,  and,  finding  no  safety  for  herself  or  her  offspring,  re- 
turned the  little  one  into  the  care  of  those  who  were  the  cause 
of  her  misfortunes. 


A  LOVING   MOTHER  .MONKEY. 

THE  servant  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  was 
some  time  in  India  caught  a  young  monkey, 
and  brought  it  to  his  tent,  where  every  care  was 
taken  of  it;  but  the  mother  was  so  greatly  dis- 
tressed with  the  loss  of  her  baby  that  she  ue\cr 
ceased  uttering  a  piteous  cry,  night  and  day,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tent.  The  doi  !'>r, 
at  length  tired  out  with  the  constant  howling, 
desired  the  servant  to  restore  the  young  one  to 
its  mother,  which  he  did,  when  the  poor  animal 
happily  retired,  and  sped  its  way  to  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  belonged.  Here,  however,  she 
foaud  she  could  not  be  received.  She  and  her 
baby  had  lost  caste,  and,  like  the  hunted  deer, 
were  beaten  anil  rejected  by  the  flock. 

A  few  days  after,  our  medical  friend  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  monkey  return,  to  his  tent,  bring- 
ing the  young  one  along  with  her.  She  entered 
the  tent  of  her  own  accord,  apparently  very  much 
exhausted,  anil  having  deposited  her  young  oue, 
she  theu  retired  a  few  yards  from  the  tent,  and 
there  laid  herself  down  and  died.  The  body  of 
the  poor  animal  was  found  iu  a  most  emaciated 


THE  CHRISTMAS  GOOSE. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLKTT.  AUTHOR  OF  "GAMES  FOR  PABI.OB  AND  LAWN." 
TI^HE  Goose  \s  chosen  by  count,  as  follows:  Oue  person  thinks 
J_  of  a  number,  and  another  of  the  name  of  some  player;  and 
when  both  are  ready,  they  call  out  first  the  num- 
ber, and  then  give  the  name  of  the  oue  who  begins  p- 
to  count.  Theu  all  couut  iu  order  as  they  sit, 
until  the  number  is  reached,  and  the  Goose  desig- 
nated by  the  one  on  whom  the  chosen  number 
falls.  The  Goose  then  runs  around  the  furniture 
and  about  the  room,  and  extends  his  elbows  until 
the  fiimd  -  "i  bis  hands  touch,  while  the  chin  rests 
upon  the  backs  of  the  fing'-is.  As  he  runs  he 
continually  flaps  the  wings  thus  formed,  and  ut- 
ters a  loud  hiss  between  1.:  d  teeth,  and  as 
lie  passes  any  player  he  calls  out.  "  <.'»ni",  little 
Goosey."  The  pel  son  thus  addressed  must  imme- 
diately give  the  name  of  some  part  of  a  goose; 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  at  once,  he  must  follow  the 
Goose  wherever  he  goes,  and  imitate  all  his  ac- 
tions. In  his  turn  he  iun-1  also  say  the  same 
v.onU  to  .sume  other  person,  who  also  joins  the 
I'roci-ssioii,  and  goes  on  iu  the  same  manner.  X~o 
one  can  escape  this  task  unless  he  can  name  some 
part  of  a  goose  which  has  not  been  prc-viously 
called  out  ;  and  lie  is  allowed  no  time  to  decide, 
as  he  must  join  if  he  hesitates  longer  than  it  takes 
the  leading  Goose  to  utter  live  hisses.  As  the 
parts  of  tin-  goose  are  soon  exhausted,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  collect  one's  thoughts  amid  the  storm 
ot  hi-ses,  every  person,  old  or  young,  soon  becomes 
a  I  Joo-i-.  and  all  follow  the  leader  iu  his  mad  career 
about  the  house,  from  room  to  room,  up  stairs  and 
down,  until  the  shouts  of  laughter  show  tip  greal 
delight  it  gives  to  the  wi.sest  and  gravest  to  .some- 
times make  a  goose  of  himself. 


THE  FAIRY. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

ONCE  there  was  a  little  fairy, 
Very  pretty,  light,  and  airy, 
With  a  pair  of  dainty  winglets, 
And  a  wreath  upon  her  ringlets. 
In  his  stocking  Bobby  Curley 
Found  her,  Christmas  morning  early, 
And  ere  minutes  five  had  followed 
He  the  tiny  thing  had  swallowed. 
For  this  fairy,  light  and  airy, 
Was  a  cream v  sugar  fairv. 
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AMY'S  CHRISTMAS  JOURNEY. 

BYE.  M.  TRAQI'AIU. 
I. 

GOOD-BY,  Uncle  John !" 
"Good-by,  Amy!" 

The  heavy,  stem-looking  gentleman  in  the  easy-chair 
by  the  fire  put  out  his  large  hand  to  meet  the  small, 
shrinking  one  held  out  to  him. 

''  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  to-day,"  he  added. 
"You  may  come  again  this  day  mouth,  if  you  like." 

"  Yes,  Uncle." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  By-the-hye,"  he  called  after  her,  as  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  "how  much  pocket  -  rnoiiey  have 
you  ?" 

"  Half  a  crown,  Uncle." 

"Well,  that  isn't  much.  I  suppose  at  Christmas  you'll 
want  something  more  to  buy  ribbons  and  candies  with. 
Girls  always  do,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  ill-used  air. 

"Don't  boys  require  anything,  Uncle  ?"  asked  Amy, 
with,  in  spite  of  her  timidity,  a  sudden  gleam  of  fun  in 
her  brown  eyes. 

"Don't  be  saucy,  Miss.  Certainly  hoys  require  more 
than  girls ;  but  then  they  are  boys.  Girls  are  only  plagues. 
Not  but  that  you  are  a  very  good  girl  in  the  main,  Amy. 
Ko  here  is  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  you  to  do  what  you 
like  with.  Good-by  again.  Harry  will  drive  you  home 
in  the  phaeton." 

Amy  thanked  her  Uncle,  took  the  money,  put  it  into 
her  little  seal-skin  purse,  said  good-by.  and  in  two  minutes 
was  seated  in  the  phaeton  by  Harry  Brisbane's  side.  Har- 
ry was  a  very  tall  boy  for  his  age,  seventeen,  taller  even 
than  big  Uncle  John.  He  had  dark  curly  hair  and  a  pair 
of  very  bright  eyes.  He  was  a  capital  driver,  and  fond 
of  fun.  The  two  were  soon  deep  in  conversation. 

"Aren't  you  going  anywhere  for  Christmas?"  said 
Harry. 

"No;  all  the  girls  are  gone  but  me.  Uncle  John  wish- 
es me  to  spend  the  holidays  in  school." 

"Won't  that  be  terribly  dull  for  you  ?" 

"Yes;  but  then  I've  no  place  to  go  to." 

' '  Have  you  no  Papa  or  Mamma  at  home  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Amy,  sadly,  "  nor  brother  nor  sister  either. 
I  wish  you  were  my  brother." 

"Do  you?"  said  Harry,  laughing.  "Well,  I  should 
not  object  to  you  for  a  sister,  as  I  have  none  myself." 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  resumed  Amy,  after  a  while,  "  are  you 
my  cousin  ?" 

"Haven't  that  honor,''  replied  Harry.  "Uncle  John 
isn't  my  uncle  really.  He  and  father  were  great  chums 
at  school,  and  they've  always  kept  up  the  friendship." 

"  How  funny  to  think  of  Uncle  John  as  a  school-boy! 
Was  he  always  as  solemn  as  now,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Father  says  he  used  to  be  full  of  wild  pranks.  But 
he  lost  his  wife  and  little  girl  both  within  a  short  time, 
and  he  has  been  just  so  solemn  and  gloomy  ever  since." 

"Oh!"  said  Amy,  awe-struck  at  the  idea,  and  feeling 
her  respect  for  her  Uncle  considerably  increased  by  it. 
"  That  is  the  reason,  then,  he  doesn't  like  other  girls.  He 
likes  you  because  you  are  a  boy,  I  suppose.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  spend  Christmas  all  alone  with  him  at  the  Grange  ?" 

"Oh  no  !  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  an  old  country 
house  where  there  are.  lots  of  children,  and  fun,  and  a 
haunted  room.  I  wish  you  were  going  too." 

"A  haunted  room!"  Amy  held  her  breath  a  second. 
"  You  don't  mean  it,  really." 

"Of  course  I  do.  Every  old  house  has  one,  they  say, 
and  this  is  a  very  old  house  indeed,  with  a  great  square 
tower.  Nobody  knows  how  old  it  is." 

"Then  I'm  very  glad  I'm  not  going,"  said  Amy.  "I 
shouldn't  like  it  at  all." 

"Yon  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  do  you,  Amy  ?" 


"I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  said  the  little 
girl,  resolutely. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Dolby's  "Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Ladies"  appeared  in  view.  Harry  pulled  up, 
and  Amy  said  a  hurried  good-night  and  ran  into  the  house, 
n -si lived  not  to  think  about  holidays,  and  to  be  as  bright 
as  possible  until  the  girls  should  come  back. 

II. 

In  spite  of  her  good  resolution,  however,  Amy  could  not 
help  Teeliiig  a  little  dull  next  morning  when  Miss  Dolby 
went  out  shopping  immediately  after  breakfast,  leaving 
her  alone  in  the  large  empty  school-room.  She  began  to 
picture  to  herself  what  Edith,  Laura,  and  the  rest  would 
be  doing  at  that  moment.  The  contrast  was  depressing. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  snow  was 
falling  thickly  and  steadily.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  few  foot-passengers  muffled  to  the  eyes.  How  dreary  it 
all  seemed!  She  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  was  turning  to 
get  a  book,  when  the  postman  caught  her  eye.  She  began 
wondering  if  he  had  anything  for  her.  Then  she  smiled 
at  her  own  foolishness.  "  Who  should  be  writing  to  me  ?" 
she  thought,  taking  up  a  volume  of  Christmas  stories  that 
Miss  Dolby  had  lent  her. 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  rang.  A  servant  entered 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Dolby  is  out,"  said  Amy,  without  looking  up. 

"But  this  is  a  letter  for  you,  Miss." 

"For  me?"  The  little  girl's  face  flushed  with  sur- 
prise and  eagerness.  "So  it  is.  Miss  Amabel  Telcott. 
Who  can  it  be  from  ?"  and  she  turned  it  round,  trying 
to  read  the  postmark. 

"  I  should  open  it  and  see,"  suggested  Bessie,  with  whom 
the  bright  little  girl  was  something  of  a  favorite. 

"  Of  course.  How  stupid  I  am !  From  Edith  Bloxam. 
Well,  she  is  good !"  And  Amy  cut  a  caper  which  would 
have  delighted  her  dancing  master  had  he  been  present. 

"What  does  she  say  ?"  asked  Bessie,  curiously. 

"  Wants  me  to  come  and  spend  Christmas  with  them  at 
Beecham  Tower.  I  am  to  go  this  very  day.  Can  I  be 
ready  in  time,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  if  Miss  Dolby  were  only 
back!" 

Miss  Dolby  entered  at  this  moment. 

"  Well,  what  is  it.  Amy?"  she  said,  smiling. 

Amy  gave  her  the  letter. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  go,"  said  the  kind 
teacher,  "  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  have  you  travelling 
alone." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  said  Amy.  "  I  can 
take  care  of  myself  quite  well.  Mrs.  Bloxam,  too,  you 
see,  gives  such  clear  directions  about  the  journey  that 
there  can  be  no  trouble." 

"And  how  about  money  for  the  coach  and  railway 
fan-  ?" 

"  Uncle  John  gave  me  two  sovereigns  last  night.  That 
will  pay  for  it  all,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  can  manage.  I'll  tell  the  coach- 
man to  see  you  properly  into  the  train  at  Grantley.  Then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  quietly  till  it  reaches  James- 
town. But  you  must  pack  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  the 
coach  will  be  off  without  you." 

Amy's  bureau  drawers  were  always  in  excellent  order, 
so  her  little  portmanteau  was  soon  ready.  In  less  than 
an  hour  she  was  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  lumbering  old 
coach,  scarcely  able  to  realize  that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
her  friend  Edith's  house.  A  good  deal  of  snow  had  fallen 
in  the  night,  which  made  the  roads  very  heavy  for  the 
burses,  but  the  driver,  when  Miss  Dolby  put  Amy  under 
his  charge,  assured  her  he  had  not  heard  of  a  block  any- 
where. He  whipped  up  the  horses,  and  for  some  time 
they  bowled  along  easily  enoug/i. 

By-and-by,  however,  their  tro  began  to  slacken  into  a 
walk.  Then  they  stopped  alto  ether.  The  driver  got 
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down  and  found  that  the  snow  had  gathered  in  balls 
under  the  horses'  hoofs.  That  taken  out,  they  went  on 
briskly  again  for  a  while. 

Then  they  stopped,  and  the  whole  process  had  tn  lie  re- 
peated. The  time  seemed  terribly  long.  Amy  began  in 
fear  they  should  never  reach  the  station  in  time  for  the 
train.  She  longed  to  ask  her  fellow-passengers  what  they 
thought.  But  they  consisted  of  a  fat  country  farmer  and 
his  equally  large  wife,  who  had  composed  themselves  stol- 
idly to  sleep  on  first  entering,  and  of  a  thin,  cross-looking 
lady,  with  a  lap-dog  in  her  arms.  Amy's  courage  sank  at 
the  thought  of  addressing  either  of  them. 

She  was  soon  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  it. 
After  one  of  these  stoppages,  the  driver  tried  to  make  the 
horses  get  on.  They  set  off  at  a  sharp  trot,  the  carriage 
swayed  backward  and  forward,  and  sank  on  its  side  in  the 
soft  snow.  The  thin  woman  screamed,  the  dog  burked, 
and  the  fat  man  uttered  language  more  forcible  than  polite. 

Amy,  who,  fortunately  for  herself,  had  fallen  on,  not 
under,  the  fat  man,  was  the  first  to  recover  her  presence 
of  mind.  She  tried  to  open  the  window,  but  found  it  re- 
sist her  utmost  efforts.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the 
driver,  who  had  escaped  without  injury,  pulled  open  the 
door  with  some  difficulty. 

"Keep  quiet,  will  you!"  he  said,  gruffly.  "There  is 
nothing  to  make  such  a  row  about.  You  should  follow 
the  example  of  this  child  here,  who  is  the  only  sensible 
person  among  you." 

Somewhat  quieted  by  hearing  the  coachman's  voice, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  extricated  from  their  awk- 
ward position,  and  stood  disconsolately  amid  the  trampled 
snow. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  to  Grantley  in  this  snow  ?''  said  the 
thin  woman,  beginning  to  scold  again. 

"I  can't  tell  you,  ma'am,  unless  you  can  walk, "said  the 
driver.  "Here,  Jim'' — to  a  farm  laborer  who  came  up 
at  the  moment — "  you  take  this  little  lady's  luggage,  and 
see  that  she  gets  safely  into  the  train  at  Grantley.  I 
promised  Miss  Dolby  that  I'd  take  care  of  you,  and  I  will. 
Jim's  as  safe  as  the  bank.  Good  luck  to  you,  my  brave 
little  lass !  And  now  to  see  after  the  coach !" 

Poor  little  Amy  !  in  spite  of  her  fright  at  this  untoward 
commencement  of  her  journey,  she  trotted  off  bravely  by 
her  conductor's  side.  The  snow  made  it  very  heavy 
walking  for  her  trembling  feet,  but  the  station  was  reach- 
ed at  last.  The  express  train  had  long  been  gone,  but 
there  would  be  another,  a  slow  one,  in  half  an  hour.  Jim 
took  her  ticket  for  her,  and  put  her  into  a  comfortable 
first-class  carriage,  where  she  was  the  only  passenger. 
Poor,  tired  little  Amy  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  awoke  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  some- 
body or  something  was  in  the  carriage  beside  her  which 
was  not  there  when  she  entered.  It  was  now  quite  dark. 

In  the  farthest  corner  sat  a  tall  man  muffled  in  a  long 
cloak  and  broad  slouched  hat,  under  which  scarcely  more 
than  his  eyes  could  be  seen.  These  were  turned  upon  her 
now,  she  thought,  with  a  sort  of  wild  glare.  She  looked 
away,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  large,  oddly  shaped  box 
leaning  upright  against  the  wall  of  the  carriage.  It  was 
black  and  oblong,  and  somehow  it  i-emiuded  her  of  a  cof- 
fin in  which  she  had  once  seen  a  little  school-mate  laid. 
It  was  a  mysterious-looking  box.  Amy  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  it,  or  if  she  did,  it  was  to  turn  them  on  the 
man  opposite,  who  sat  very  quietly  in  his  place,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  looking  through  the  window. 

Who  was  he?  what  was  he?  and  what  was  in  that  un- 
canny-looking black  box?  All  the  stories  of  brigands, 
robber  chiefs,  mysterious  disappearances,  she  had  ever 
read  or  heard  of  (Amy  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind) 
came  into  her  head.  Could  he  be  a  robber  carrying  off 
a  booty  of  silver-plate  ?  or  was  the  box  really  a  coffin 
with  the  body  of  some  poor  child  in  it  (  A  thrill  of  terror 
came  over  her  at  the  bare  thought.  "  What  if  he  should 


look  at  me  again,  and  find  out  that  I  am  so  little !  Oh-h !" 
Amy  shivered  inwardly.  At  this  point  the  train  slacken- 
ed speed. 

Tin-  figure  moved,  ami  turned  its  head  slowly  in  her  di- 
rection. The  train  was  steaming  into  a  station,  and  the 
light  from  a  lamp  fell  for  an  instant  full  on  the  man's 
muffled  figure  and  face.  To  the  child's  excited  imagina- 
tion it  seemed  the  fiercest  she  had  ever  seen,  and  the  terri- 
ble eyes  seemed  to  look  her  through  and  through.  The 
figure  started  to  its  feet,  and  took  a  step  forward.  "He 
is  going  to  do  something  dreadful  to  me,"  she  thought. 
"  He  thinks  I  have  found  him  out.  Oh,  why  did  I  look  at 
him  ?' 

Too  frightened  to  scream.  Amy  shut  her  eyes.  The  train 
stopped.  There  was  a  slamming  of  doors,  and  shouting  of 
voices,  and  the  train  went  on  again.  Amy  opened  her 
eyes.  Her  heart  gave  abound  of  relief.  The  terrible  man 
was  gone,  black  box  and  all.  The  next  station  was  James- 
town. 

Here  she  had  no  trouble.  The  Bloxams'  carriage  was 
awaiting  her,  and  Amy  was  soon  safe  at  the  Tower, 
and  in  her  friend  Edith's  arms. 

III. 

After  the  first  warm  greetings  were  exchanged.  Edith 
took  Amy  to  her  room.  It  was  an  old  rambling  house, 
consisting  of  a  large  square  tower  and  two  wings,  with 
long  passages,  and  wide,  gloomy  staircases  opening1  out 
in  the  most  unexpected  directions.  Amy.  accustomed  to 
the  commonplace  comfort  of  her  Uncle's  modern  villa, 
thought,  as  she  tripped  with  Edith  along  a  dark  corri- 
dor, that  she  was  in  an  enchanted  castle.  Her  room  was 
wainscoted  with  dark  oak.  and  looked  as  if  it  might,  have 
been  the  bower  of  some  lady  of  the  olden  time.  But 
any  possible  gloom  was  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a  bright 
wood  fire,  warm  crimson  curtains,  and  a  modern  brass- 
mounted  bedstead  with  its  snowy  curtains. 

"  I  hope,  deal1,  you  will  be  comfortable,"  said  Edith.  "I 
should  have  liked  to  have  you  near  myself,  but  our  house 
is  so  full  just  now.  It  was  only  quite  at  the  last,  when 
Aunt  Helen  wrote  to  say  she  would  not  Lie  here,  because 
of  a  bad  cold,  that  Mamma  was  able  to  ask  you.  This 
room  was  to  have  been  hers,  and  she  liked  this  wing  best, 
as  it  was  away  from  all  the  noise." 

"  I>nes  no  one  sleep  near  me  '."  said  Amy. 

"No,  dear,"  said  Edith — "not  very  near.  The  room 
next  to  yours  is  never  used.  You  are  not  afraid  to  be 
here  alone,  are  you  ?  If  you  are,  I  will  ask  Mamma  to  let 
me  sleep  with  you." 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Amy,  ashamed  to  show  her  timidity. 
"I  only  thought  that  robbers  perhaps — 

Edith  laughed.  "Oh,  you  city  girls  are  always  think- 
ing about  robbers  and  such  things.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  anything  of  that  sort.  We  are  all  very  honest 
people  hereabouts.  But  I  will  ask  Mamma." 

"No,  don't,"  said  Amy,  rather  piqued  at  her  friend's 
merriment.  "I  promise  not  to  be  afraid  of  anything 
whatever." 

"  Well,  there  is  the  bell,  if  you  should.  Now  are  you 
ready  !" 

They  went  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  large  party  was 
assembled.  Mrs.  Bloxam's  kindness  soon  put  the  little 
girl  at  her  ease.  After  supper  they  had  parlor  games  and 
romps,  and  by  half  past  ten  everybody  was  in  bed. 

Amy  was  so  tired  that  she  thought  she  should  fall 
asleep  directly  upon  going  to  bed,  but  she  felt  excited  by 
the  newness  of  her  surroundings.  The  silence  here  seem- 
ed unnatural  after  the  fun  and  noise  she  had  just  left. 
Her  mind  kept  dwelling  on  the  empty  room  next  to  hers. 
"  Why  does  nobody  ever  sleep  in  it  ?"  she  thought.  "  Can 
it  lie  haunted  '.  Harry  says  every  old  house  has  a  haunted 
room.  I  wonder  if  the  house  he  is  going  to  is  older  than 
Beechain  ?  Oh  dear!  I  wish  it  was  daylight!" 
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"SHE    PEERED    THROUGH    THE    BLIND." 

Amy  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  some  hours  seemed  to 
her  to  have  passed  when  she  was  suddenly  awakened. 

A  light  flashed  across  the  Mind,  and  there  was  a  sound 
of  steps  on  the  gravel  outside.  Her  heart  began  beating 
with  sudden  terror.  She  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  approach- 
ing the  window,  she  peered  through  the  blind.  She  saw 
two  men  muffled  up  to  the  eyes.  One  of  them  had  on  a 
large  slouched  hat.  He  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  her. 
Where  and  when  had  she  seen  him,  and  what  were  they 
doing  here?  Then  one  of  them  opened  the  window,  and 
his  companion  of  the  slouched  hat  handed  him  a  large 
oblong  box. 

Then  it  flashed  upon  her  that  this  man  was  her  terrible 
companion  of  the  train,  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten 
until  now.  What  could  he  be  wanting  here  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  what  was  in  that  dreadful  black  box  ? 
They  must  be  robbers.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Else  why  didn't  they  come  in  daylight,  like  other  peo- 
ple ?  Should  she  ring  the  bell,  and  alarm  the  house  ?  She 
groped  for  the  bell-handle. 

The  room  was  pitch-dark  and  she  could  not  find  it.  It 
was  in  some  out-of-the-way  nook,  she  remembered,  and 
began  searching  for  the  matches.  Neither  could  she  find 
them  in  the  darkness.  "Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall 
I  do  ?"  she  cried,  in  despair. 

She  now  heard  footsteps  in  the  next  room,  chairs  being 
moved  about,  and  various  strange  noises.  These  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time.  Then  she  heard  the  window  gently 
shut.  Looking  out  once  more,  she  saw  the  two  men  again. 
One  closed  the  window,  the  other  took  the  lantern,  and 
their  receding  steps  left  all  quiet. 

Amy  did  not  know  what  to  think.  The  door  of  the 
room  must  have  been  locked,  so  that  they  could  not 


get  into  the  rest  of  the  house.  But  what  of  the  black 
box  ?  They  had  not  taken  that  away  with  them.  Amy 
was  completely  mystified,  and  nearly  frozen.  She  crept 
into  bed  again,  and  in  spite  of  her  terror  and  anxiety  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

IV. 

Next  clay  was  as' bright  a  one  as  any  boy  or  girl  might 
wish  to  see  in  winter.  A  skating  party  was  proposed,  and 
in  the  bustle  of  the  day  Amy  could  not  get  hold  of  Edith 
to  tell  her  the  events  of  the  night.  Everything  seemed  so 
cheery  and  everybody  so  merry  that  she  began  to  think  she 
must  have  dreamed  them.  During  the  afternoon  she  found 
a  new  guest  had  arrived.  A  tall  young  gentleman  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  talking  to  Phil  Bloxam,  Edith's  uncle. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Amy  ?"  said  a  well-known  voice.  "I 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  here." 

"Oh,  Harry,  is  it  you  ?  Well,  I  am  glad!  So  this  is 
the  old  Tower  with  the  haunted  room  you  were  go- 
ing to  ?" 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Harry,  "haven't  you  been  in  it  ?" 

"No;  and  you  know  there  aren't  any  such  things  as 
ghosts." 

"  Aren't  there  ?"  said  Uncle  Phil.  "We've  got  some 
very  wonderful  spirits  in  our  haunted  room.  They  did 
not  disturb  you  last  night,  did  they,  Miss  Telcott?" 

"  I  thought  robbers  were  getting  in,"  was  the  reply. 

"  No  fear  of  robbers,"  said  Phil,  laughing.  "But  I  am 
glad  you  are  such  a  brave  girl  as  not  to  fear  sleeping  next 
to  a  haunted  room." 

Amy  knew  she  was  not  brave,  but  the  rest  came  in  at 
that  moment,  and  the  talk  ended. 

"We  shall  have  great  fun  to-night,  I  expect,"  said 
Edith.  "  Papa,  Harry,  and  Uncle  Phil  have  been  laying 
their  heads  together.  There  will  be  something  better  than 
usual,  I  know,  when  they  are  all  at  it.  I  wish  it  was 
evening." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Amy. 

"And  so  do  I,"  "And  so  do  I,"  "And  so  do  I,  "said 
Jack  and  Phillis  and  wee  toddling  Charley. 

"Well,  only  have  patience,"  laughed  Uncle  Phil. 

The  day  passed  in  eager  expectation. 

"  Where  is  the  tree  ?"  asked  Amy. 

"That  is  the  odd  thing,"  said  Edith;  "we  don't  even 
know  if  there  is  to  be  a  tree.  But  we  know  Papa  will  not 
let  us  be  without  something  very  nice  on  Christmas-eve. 
They  have  all  been  so  mysterious  about  it  that  we  think 
it  must  be  something  extra  this  time." 

"Of  course  it  will, "  said  Uncle  Phil,  "  when  we've  been 
having  the  ghosts  to  help  us  instead  of  you,  Edith." 

"  Is  the  room  next  mine  really  haunted  ?"  asked  Amy, 
shivering  inwardly,  as  she  thought  of  the  strange  lights 
and  noises  of  the  previous  night. 

"So  people  say,"  said  Phil.  "There  is  a  foolish  talk 
about  it  among  the  servants.  But  if  there  be  any  ghosts 
in  it,  we  are  going  to  put  them  to  flight  to-night." 

Evening  came,  the  glorious  Christmas-eve.  After  an 
early  supper  Mr.  Bloxam  disappeared  with  Harry.  By- 
and-by  the  sound  of  music  was  heard. 

"  Come  along!"  cried  Uncle  Phil.  "That  is  Harry's 
flute.  It  was  to  be  the  signal." 

"  But  where  are  we  to  go  ?"  cried  Edith. 

"Follow  the  sound, "said  her  uncle. 

They  all  ran  out  of  the  dining-room;  some  this,  some 
that  way.  Finally  they  all  found  themselves  in  the  long 
corridor  of  the  south  wing  of  the  house,  in  which  Amy's 
room  was  situated.  A  blaze  of  light  was  streaming  into 

ihe  passage  frnm  the  open  door  of  a  r Q,  from  which  also 

came  the  cheery  sound  of  a  flute  playing  a  merry  tune. 

"  That  is  the  haunted  room!"  cried  the  children,  shrink- 
ing back. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Uncle  Phil.  "Do  you  think  the 
ghost  could  stand  the  sight  of  a  Christmas  tree  ?  Come 
along,  Edith." 
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Edith  went  in  with  her  uncle.  Amy,  seeing  Mrs.  Blox- 
am  smiling  at  her,  and  ashamed  of  her  terror,  followed 
with  the  other  children,  and  stood  still  with  surprise  and 
pleasure.  The  room  was  like  a  dream  of  fairy-land.  It 
was  all  trimmed  with  red-berried  holly,  ivy,  and  rich  red 
roses,  a  great  rarity  iu  winter.  Pretty  colored  lamps  hung 
amidst  the  foliage,  giving  a  rich  glow  to  everything.  In 
the  centre  was  a  magnificent  tree  blazing  like  a  pyramid 
of  light  witli  innumerable  waxen  tapers.  Pretty  things 
of  all  sorts  were  lying  heaped  beneath  its  branches.  No- 
thing here  to  suggest  a  haunted  room,  with  Papa  and 
Mamma  smiling  a  cordial  welcome  to  them  all.  The  chil- 
dren capered  about  with  delight  as  each  received  one  or 
more  lovely  gifts.  Never  had  been  such  a  merry  Christ- 
mas-eve at  the  Tower,  whispered  Edith,  showing  Arny  a 
beautiful  necklace  and  bracelet  from  Papa  and  Mamma 
and  Uncle  Phil. 

"How  lovely  they  are!"  said  Amy. 

"  You  have  not  looked  at  your  present  yet,  Amy,"  said 
Edith. 

Amy  opened  a  little  purple  morocco  case. 

"Oh,  how  good  of  your  mamma  to  give  me  the  same 
as  you  !"  she  cried. 

"As  you  have  not  an  Uncle  Phil,  perhaps  'Cousin' 
Harry  may  be  allowed  to  fill  his  place, "said  Harry,  with 
boyish  frankness,  placing  a  pretty  bracelet  in  Amy's  hands. 
"You  wished  I  were  your  brother,  you  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  blush ;  ' '  and  brothers  must  give  their  sis- 
ters presents  sometimes,  mustn't  they  <" 

Amy  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Come  and  see  Phillis's  doll.  Isn't  it  a  beauty  ?"  inter- 
rupted Edith. 

Phillis  was  standing  lost  in  admiration  of  a  wax  doll, 
beautifully  dressed,  and  nearly  as  big  as  herself. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  doll!"  cried  Amy,  going  nearer  to 
examine  it.  It  was  still  in  its  case,  a  long,  coffin-shaped 
black  box.  The  lid  was  lying  near  it. 

"How  came  that  box  here?"  she  cried,  breathlessly,  as 
an  idea  darted  into  her  mind. 

"I  brought  it," said  Harry,  smiling,  "coming  in  with  it 
like  a  thief  in  the  night." 

' '  Then  it  was  you  and  not  a  robber  whom  I  saw  enter- 
ing this  room  by  the  window  last  night '." 

' '  Did  you  get  a  fright  ?  Poor  little  Amy,  I  am  sorry 
for  that.  Yes,  it  was  I  and  Mr.  Bloxam." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  come  in  the  day  ?" 

"I  had  to  leave  the  train  at  Taunton,  instead  of  James- 
town, to  see  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who  drove  me  over 
later  in  his  dog-cart.  Mr.  Bloxam  was  expecting  me,  and 
as  he  wished  to  keep  it  secret  that  the  so-called  haunted 
room  was  to  be  the  Christmas  one,  we  resolved  to  take  in 
all  the  things  at  the  window.  It  is  a  pretty  big  one,  you 
see,  still  we  had  some  difficulty  hoisting  in  the  tree.  We 
little  thought  you  were  awake  and  watching  us." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  in  the  train  ?" 

"Were  you  the  little  girl  who  sat  opposite  me,  all  muf- 
fled up,  and  fast  asleep,  as  I  thought  ?" 

"Yes.  And  I  was  not  asleep  one  bit,  and  I  took  you 
for  some  dreadful  person." 

They  both  laughed  merrily. 

At  this  moment  the  servants  and  all  the  poor  people  of 
the  village  entered.  There  were  gifts  for  all,  and  a  hearty 
welcome.  Then  the  little  ones  were  sent  to  bed.  After 
that  there  were  tea  and  cake,  and  Uncle  Phil  made  a 
speech.  When  twelve  o'clock  struck,  the  village  chimes 
rang  out  a  merry  peal,  and  they  all  joined  in  singing  the 
Christmas  hymn. 

"And  now,  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Bloxam,  in  conclu- 
sion, "I  don't  think  any  of  you  will  believe  again  that 
this  room  is  haunted." 

"Or  if  it  be,  it  is  only  by  good  spirits,  sir,"  said  Ralph, 
the  bailiff. 

Amy  spent  many  another  Christmas  after  that  memora- 


ble one  with  her  kind  friends  the  Bloxams,  but  nothing- 
more  was  ever  said  about  the  haunted  room,  which  was 
now  commonly  used,  the  family  having  grown  larger, 
and  requiring  an  extra  apartment. 

Little  Amy  is  now  a  dignified  matron,  with  little  girls 
of  her  own.  She  often  tells  them,  when  she  sees  them 
afraid  of  things  without  looking  into  them,  what  a  cow- 
ard she  was  when  she  went  to  Beecham  Tower,  and  warns 
them  to  fear  nothing  except  wrong-doing. 


MICE  AS  BEASTS  OF  PREY. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

I  DO  not  suppose  you  know  it ;  I  never  did  until  I  found 
it  out.  Mice  are  beasts  of  prey.  That  they  were  car- 
nivorous to  the  extent  of  eating  bacon  and  candles  I  was. 
well  aware;  but  that  they  would  catch  and  eat  live  ani- 
mals, as  I  said  before,  I  never  knew  until  I  found  out. 

Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  feeding  on  bacon  and  can- 
dles makes  an  animal  carnivorous.  Let  us  see  what  the 
dictionaries  say : 

Webster  defines  carnivorous  as  "eating  or  feeding  on 
flesh;  a  word  applied  to  animals  which  naturally  seek 
flesh  for  food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  dog,  wolf,  etc." 

Another  dictionary  simply  defines  it  as  "feeding  on 
flesh."  Now  bacon  is  flesh  undoubtedly,  so  that  alone 
would  settle  the  position  of  mice.  Whether  candles,  al- 
though made  of  the  fat  of  animals,  can  be  called  flesh, 
does  not  matter,  and  I  won't  venture  to  determine.  Sup- 
pose we  leave  that  to  the  doctors  and  scientific  gentle- 
men. Anyway,  I  know  that  mice  are  carnivorous,  be- 
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cause  they  eat  live  animals,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
found  it  out. 

I  was  walking  down  Sixth  Avenue  near  Fortieth  Street 
one  Sunday  morning1,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  window  of  a  crockery  store.  Here  I  was  surprised  to 
see  two  little  mice  running  about  among  the  plates  and 
dishes  and  tea-pots,  as  though  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
quiet  and  security  which  the  deserted  and  silent  store  af- 
forded them.  They  were  very  small  mice,  but  as  round 
and  plump  as  plums. 

The  window  was  tilled  with  flies,  which  were  also  plump 
and  healthy,  though  what  they  found  in  the  empty  dishes 
of  a  crockery  store  to  fatten  on  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Perhaps  they  lived  on  the  customers  during  the  week,  or 
upon  their  imaginations  making  believe  sugar  in  the 
sugar  bowls,  molasses  in  the  syrup  pitchers,  and  gravy 
overeverything.  However  that  may  be.  they  were  plump. 

Presently  one  of  the  little  mice  paused  and  eyed  one  of 
the  flies  for  an  instant,  and  then  made  a  pounce  upon  it, 
just  as  a  cat  would  have  done  on  himself  or  his  brother. 
Having  secured  his  prey,  he  sat  upon  his  haunches  hold- 
ing it  in  his  front  paws,  just  as  a  squirrel  does  a  nut,  and 
munched  it  up. 

I  watched  those  mice  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  all  which  time  they  kept  catching  flies  and  eating 
them,  till  they  grew  so  terribly  round  and  fat  that  it  be- 
came quite  distressing.  So  I  walked  away,  fearing  a 
catastrophe— I  do  not  mean  any  joke  on  oof,  because  there 
was  no  cat  there,  but  congestion  of  the  brain  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

Another  experience  I  had  of  the  carnivorous  habits 
of  the  mouse  was  while  staying  at  a  summer  hotel  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  during 
the  fall,  when  the  days  were  beginning  to  get  quite  cool, 
that  one  evening,  while  walking  in  the  woods,  I  found  a 
beautiful  black  and  gold  butterfly  clinging  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold.  I  can-led 
it  home  to  my  room,  where  the  warmth  soon  revived  it, 
and  for  nearly  a  week  it  flew  about  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner, till  I  began  to  get  quite  accustomed  to  the  animated 
piive  of  jewelry,  feeding  it  on  sugar,  and  treating  it  alto- 
gether as  a  pet. 

One  day  I  was  reclining  on  the  bed  with  a  book  in  my 
hand,  thinking  of  what  I  had  been  reading,  but  watching 
the  butterfly  roaming  back  and  forth  from  some  gerani- 
ums in  the  window  to  the  canary's  cage.  Suddenly  it 
took  it  into  its  little  head  to  flutter  to  the  floor,  when, 
quick  as  a  flash,  a  mouse,  which  I  had  often  noticed  run- 
ning round  among  the  legs  of  the  chairs,  made  a  pounce 
upon  it.  The  action  was  so  quick  and  unexpected  that  I 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

Before  I  could  get  up  from  the  bed  and  make  my  way 
round  a  rocking-chair  and  a  table  the  mouse  was  gone, 
and  with  it  the  body  of  my  beautiful  butterfly,  leaving 
behind  only  its  four  wings,  as  neatly  cut  off  as  if  a  pair 
of  scissors  had  been  used.  I  have  the  wings  still,  pressed 
between  the  leaves  of  a  work  on  entomology,  which  the 
dictionaries  will  tell  you  is  the  science  and  description  of 
insects. 

After  this  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  mice  are 
beasts  of  prey,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  fact  noticed  in  any  work  on  natural  history. 

It  would  have  been  a  better  piece  of  information  to  give 
than  much  which  is  said  about  the  musical  powers  of 
mice.  Some  students  of  natural  history  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  mice  frequently  show  a  great  taste  for  music,  and 
that  they  will  imitate  the  song  of  birds.  Others  say  that 
it  is  only  when  the  throat  is  diseased  that  mice  will  give 
utterance  to  anything  that  is  like  a  musical  sound. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  something  to  have  discovered  that 
these  little  animals  that  appear  so  shy  and  harmless  really 
have  a  taste  for  living  flesh,  and  that  they  will  hunt  and 
destroy  creatures  smaller  and  weaker  than  themselves. 


THE  CROWNING  OF  THE  BRUCE.* 

I'.Y  LILLIE  E.  BARE. 

ROBERT  the  Bruce  lie  rode  to  Scone  with  many  a  peer  and 
knight. 

"  Nobles,"  lie  cried,  "  I  come  to  claim  the  crown  that  is  my  rislit; 
And  here  I  draw  a  stainless  sword,  and  lift  a  stainless  hand, 
And  vow  to  drive  the  English  host  from  out  our  pleasant  hind." 

Then  forth  leaped  every  shining  blade,  and  up  rose  every  palm. 
While  white-robed  nuns  and  choristers  broke  into  holy  psalm; 
To  clash  of  arms  and  tread  of  knights  the  trumpet  call  rang  out. 
And  the  people  gladly  answered  it  with  many  a  mighty  shout. 

Then  Wishart,  Glasgow's  Bishop,  gave  a  banner  blessed   with 

prayer. 

A  coronet  of  purest  gold,  a  mantle  rich  and  rare-. 
Ami.  standing  on  "  the  Stone  ot  Scone."  Bruce  took  the  royal  ring. 
While  Scotland's  Herald  challenged  all  who  said  he  was  not  King. 

A  woman  stepped  to  Brace's  side — a  woman  armed  for  strife: 
"The  Countess  of  Buchan  am  I.  and  boast  the  blood  of  Fife; 
And  if  true  King  of  Scotland  sit  on  Scotland's  ancient   stone. 
The  house  of  Fife  must  crown  him  King,  and  lead  him  to  the 
throne. 

"The  craven  Earl,  my  brother,  is  with  our  English  foes; 

(.)  Bruce,  now  let  me  pay  for  him  the  homage'  that  he  owes." 

The  nobles  answered,  "She  is  right";  the  Bruce  bowed  low  his 

head. 
She  crowned  him  King  ;  then  to  the  throne  the  new-crowned 

.Monarch  led, 

And  put  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  cried:  "  O  Scotland's  King, 
All  through  the  north,  far  in  the  west,  the  clans  are  mustering, 
And  over  all  the  east  and  south  thy  people  wait  for  thee; 
Take  Scotland's  banner,  draw  her  sword,  and  give  them  Liberty! 

"God  save  King  Robert!  He  is  King  from  helmet  unto  heel." 
The  Bishop  answered  with  a  prayer,  the  knights  with  clash  of 

steel, 

And  forth  they  went  for  Scotland's  right,  and  never  once  did  turn 
Till  they  made  Scotland's  freedom  sure  on  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn. 

O  good  King  Robert!   mighty  Bruce!   in  Scotland  yet  a  King; 
For  little  children  lisp  thy  name,  and  mothers  of  thee  sing. 
Thou  hadst  this  grace  above  all  Kings  of  every  other  land — 
Blessed  by  a  loyal  woman's  heart,  crowned  by  a  woman's  hand. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN. t 

BY    ERNEST   INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  FIRST  DAY  ON  THE   LAKE. 

NO  howling  gale  disturbed  their  rest  that  night,  and  on 
the  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  the  third  day 
out,  breakfast  had  been  disposed  of  long  before  the  time 
of  rising  on  the  previous  day.  What  had  they  for  break- 
fast I  Buckwheat  cakes  (mixed  with  water)  and  syrup 
made  from  maple  sugar  melted  in  a  tin  cup.  The  boiled 
ham  and  some  crackers  were  put  where  they  could  be  got 
at  easily  for  luncheon. 

The  stowing  of  the  loose  goods  in  the  boat  took  no  long- 
er than  Katy  required  to  get  the^mess  kit  packed  after 
breakfast.  As  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  ice,  as  far  as  they 
could  see  to  the  southward,  whither  their  course  lay,  was 
smooth  and  free  from  snow,  the  sled  was  loaded  with  cut 
wood  and  rushes,  and  Jim  was  appointed  to  drag  it. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  cabin,  after  a  last  look  to  see 
that  nothing  had  been  forgotten,  Katy  spoke  up: 

"  Why  can't  we  take  along  some  of  this  nice  straw  ?  It 
doesn't  weigh  anything  to  speak  of." 

"Oh,  we  can't."  says  Jim,  crossly.  "Girls  are  always 
trying  to  do  things  they  know  nothing  about." 

"  May's  well  begin  to  rough  it  now  as  any  time;  can't 
expect  a  cabin  and  a  straw  mattress  every  night,"  was 
Tug's  somewhat  gruff  remark  as  he  went  to  the  sledge. 

"  But,"  the  girl  persisted,  rather  piqued  when  she  saw 
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how  her  suggestion  had  been  received,  "  it  might  be  very 
nice  to  spread  it  on  the  floor  of  the  tent.  Seems  to  me 
you  might  take  it." 

She  was  talking  to  Aleck  now,  who,  she  knew  by  his 
face,  opposed  the  plan;  but  he,  seeing  how  much  in  ear- 
nest she  was,  went  back,  gathered  up  a  big  armful  of  the 
cleanest  straw,  and  heaped  it  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
while  she  brought  a  second. 

This  matter  settled,  Aleck  and  Tug  put  their  heads 
through  the  new  harness,  and  were  soon  rushing  along  at 
a  stirring  pace,  while  Katy  skated  behind,  holding  on  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat  to  steady  it;  Jim  followed  with  his 
sled,  and  Rex  galloped  here  and  there  as  suited  him. 

The  ice  for  miles  together  had  been  swept  clean  by  the 
wind,  and  was  like  a  vast  glaring  sheet  of  plate-glass. 
Most  of  it  was  a  deep  brilliant  green.  Here  and  there 
would  be  stretches  of  milky  ice,  and  now  and  then  great 
rounded  patches  would  suddenly  meet  them,  which  were 
black  or  deep  brown,  and  at  first  frightened  them  by  mak- 
ing them  believe  a  patch  of  open  water  suddenly  yawned 
in  their  path.  But  when  they  examined  closely,  they 
could  see  that  this  black  ice  was  two  or  three  feet  thick, 
like  all  the  rest  on  the  open  lake. 

They  were  never  at  any  time  more  than  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  edge  of  the  great  marshes  which  bordered  the 
low  margin  of  the  lake,  and  at  noon  they  knew  they  had 
skated  twelve  miles  by  reaching  a  certain  island  in  front 
of  the  marshes.  Hither  they  turned  for  luncheon;  skates 
were  unbuckled,  a  big  lire  was  built,  the  snow  was  clear- 
ed away,  and  the  spare  canvas  spread  down  to  sit  upon, 
while  Katy  prepared  to  warm  up  the  extra  supply  of  cof- 
fee she  had  made  in  the  morning  for  this  purpose. 

Not  much  talking  had  been  done  on  the  march ;  breath 
was  too  badly  needed  to  be  wasted  in  that  way;  but  now 
"tongues  were  loosed, "and  a  rattling  conversation  kept 
time  with  the  crackle  of  the  dead  sticks  on  the  fire. 

"Captain."  said  Tug,  "  have  you  noticed  how  that  ridge 
in  the  ice  bends  just  ahead,  and  seems  to  stand  across  our 
course  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  troublesome  to  cross. 
Jimkin,  you're  nimble;  climb  that  tree,  and  tell  us  what 
you  can  see." 

"All  right,"  said  Jim,  and  was  quickly  in  the  topmost 
branches. 

"  It  looks  like  a  rough,  broken  ridge,  stretching  clear 
to  shore.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  climb  over  it.  1  can't 
see  any  break." 

"  Where  do  you  think  is  the  easiest  place  ?" 

"About  straight  ahead,  where  you  see  that  highest 
point.  Right  beside  it  is  a  kind  o'  low  spot,  I  think." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "we'll  aim  for  that. 
Hurry  up  your  lunch,  Katy,  and  let's  be  off." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  arrived  at  the  bad  place. 

"It  must  be  a  hummock,"  said  Katy,  "such  as  I  have 
read  about  in  Dr.  Kane's  book — only  not  so  large,  I  sup- 
pose. He  says  that  the  ice  sheet,  or  floe,  gets  cracked  and 
separated  a  little;  then  the  two  floes  will  come  together 
again  with  such  force  that  they  lap  over  one  another,  or 
else  grind  together,  and  burst  up  edgewise  along  the 
seam." 

"That's  just  the  way  this  is;  but,  hummock  or  no  hum- 
mock, it  must  be  crossed,"  said  Aleck. 

"  Mebbe  I  could  find  a  better  place,"  suggested  Jim,  "  if 
I  should  go  along  a  little  way." 

'•  Well,  try  it,  Youngster.  And,  Tug,  suppose  you  look 
a  little,  the  other  way  ?" 

Tug  went  off,  but  soon  returned,  reporting  a  worse  in- 
stead of  better  appearance,  and  Aleck,  who  had  climbed 
over,  came  back  to  say  that  the  ridge  was  about  twenty- 
five  yards  wide. 

"  How  does  it  look  ?"  asked  Katy. 

"  Why,  it  looks  as  though  a  lot  of  big  cakes  of  ice 
had  been  piled  up  on  edge,  and  then  frozen  into  that 


rough  shape,  or  lack  of  shape.  I  should  say  the  ridge 
is  ten  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is 
a  straight  jump  down  for  about  six  feet.  But  it's  worse 
everywhere  else.  We  must  take  our  skates  off  the  first 
thing." 

This  done,  they  stood  up,  ready  to  drag  the  boat  as  near 
to  the  hummock  as  possible.  But  it  was  hard  pulling,  for 
the  slope  was  pretty  steep  and  rough. 

"Where's  that  Jim,  I  wonder?"  cried  Aleck.  "I'll 
teach  The  Youngster  not  to  run  off  the  minute  any  work- 
is  to  be  done. — Jim  .'" 

But  no  boy  answered  the  call,  nor  several  others.  Tug 
stood  up  on  the  boat,  and  Katy  climbed  to  a  high  point 
of  ice,  but  neither  could  see  anything.  Then  they  all  be- 
came alarmed,  fearing  he  might  have  fallen  into  one  of 
those  holes  that  here  and  there  are  found  in  the  thickest 
ice,  and  always  keep  open.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  skate 
into  one,  but  a  very  hard  one  to  get  out  again.  It  was 
the  thought  of  this  that  made  Katy  run  in  the  direc- 
tion whither  Jim  had  started,  but  her  brother  called  her 
back. 

"  Wait,  Katy.  We'll  put  on  our  skates.  Probably  The 
Youngster's  hiding,  and  I'll  box  his  ears  when  I  catch  him. 
This  is  no  time  for  fooling." 

With  quick,  nervous  lingers  they  fastened  their  sti-aps, 
and  then  rushed  down  along  the  foot  of  the  hummock  as 
though  on  a  race,  Tug  carrying  one  of  the  drag-ropes. 
The  tracks  could  be  followed  easily  enough  until  they 
left  the  good  ice  and  turned  in  toward  the  hummock, 
where  they  came  to  an  end,  which  looked  as  though  Jim 
might  have  taken  off  his  skates.  Here  the  boys  hallooed, 
then  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  great  upturned  table  of  blue 
ice,  and  called  again.  But  the  most  complete  silence — 
such  a  silence  as  can  never  be  known  on  land  among 
the  creaking  trees  or  rustling  grass,  an  absolute,  painful 
stillness — followed  their  words.  Not  even  an  echo  came 
back. 

At  this  they  were  puzzled  and  frightened,  and  Katy 
wanted  to  cry,  but  fought  back  her  tears.  They  descend- 
ed, and  went  slowly  onward,  now  and  then  getting  upon 
elevated  points,  and  calling.  At  last  they  stopped,  utter- 
ly at  their  wits'  end  where  or  how  to  search  next,  and 
Katy's  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  unchecked. 

"Cheer  up,  Sis,"  said  Aleck,  and  took  her  hand  in  his 
as  they  skated  slowly  onward  —  "cheer  up!  we'll  try 
again  on  that  big  block  ahead." 

This  block  overlooked  a  broader  part  of  the  hummock, 
and  wasn't  far  from  land.  They  struggled  over  the  jagged 
border,  and  hoisted  Katy  upon  it  to  see  what  she  could 
see. 

"  Nothing,"  was  her  report — "nothing  but  ice,  and 
ice,  and  ice.  and  a  gray  edge  of  marsh. — Oh,  Jim!  Jim! 
where  are  you !" 

"  Here — help  me  out." 

Each  looked  at  the  other  in  amazement,  for  the  voice, 
though  faint,  seemed  right  beside  them. 

"Here,  down  between  the  cakes— help  me  out." 

The  words  came  distinctly,  and  gave  them  a  clew.  Katy 
peeped  over  the  further  edge  of  the  block,  and  there  she 
saw  the  little  fellow's  face  peering  up  at  her  out  of  the 
greenish  light  of  a  sort  of  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
Two  great  cakes  of  ice  had  been  thrown  up  side  by  side, 
leaving  a  space  about  two  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  be- 
tween them.  The  blowing  snow  that  filled  most  of  the 
crevices  of  the  hummock  had  here  formed  a  bridge,  which 
had  let  Jim  through  when  he  stepped  upon  it,  never  sus- 
pecting the  chasm  it  concealed. 

"Hurt?"  asked  Tug. 

"Not  a  bit,  but  pretty  well  scared.  I  thought  you  fel- 
lows were  never  coming.  I've  been  in  here  two  hours." 

"Two  hours!  Oho,  that's  good!  Twenty  minutes 
would  about  fill  the  bill.  You  ain't  tired  so  quick  of  a, 
warm,  snug  place  like  that,  are  you  ?" 
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"Just  you  try  it,  and  see  how  you  like  its  snugness. 
Drop  me  an  end  of  that  rope,  will  you  ?" 

"Give  him  the  rope's-end.  Tug-;  he  deserves  it  in  anoth- 
er way,  but  we  haven't  time  to-day.  Now,  then — yo- 
heave-oh !"  and  up  came  the  lost  member,  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  adventure. 

Then  began  the  difficult  work  of  crossing  the  hum- 
mock. In  front  of  the  boat  lay  a  steep  slope  of  glossy 
ice,  and  beyond  and  above  that  a  series  of  steps  and  jagged 
points,  forming  about  such  a  plateau  as  a  big  heap  of 
building-stone  would  make,  only  here  the  fragments  were 
larger. 

All  four  going  to  the  top  of  the  first  slope,  pulled  the 
boat  upward  until  the  forward  runners  were  just  balanced 
on  the  crest.  Then  a  hook  on  one  of  the  ropes  came  loose ; 
four  young  people  fell  sprawling;  and  the  boat  dropped 
backward  with  a  rush  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ridge, 
where  it  upset. 

"Now,"  said  Aleck,  when  they  had  set  the  boat  up- 
right again,  and  found  nothing  broken — "  now  let  us  take 
out  all  the  loose  stuff  and  so  lighten  her  as  much  as  we 
can." 

This  was  done. 

"We  three  fellows, "  was  the  Captain's  next  order, 
"will  drag  her  up  again,  and  Katy  must  go  behind  with 
the  boat-hook  and  stick  it  into  the  ice  behind  the  boat  to 
hold  it,  whenever  it  shows  any  signs  of  stopping.  Now, 
everybody  be  careful." 

The  steady  pulling,  with  Katy's  pushing  and  guiding, 
got  the  front  runners  safely  over  the  edge  of  the  sloping 
side,  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  rest.  But  when  they  tried 
to  move  it  forward  enough  to  bring  the  stern  up,  the  boat 
couldn't  be  budged,  because  the  ice  in  front  was  so  full  of 
ruts  and  ridges. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  DIVER:    HIS  ARMOR  AND  HIS  WORK. 

BY  ARTHUR  LIXDSLEY. 

HHHE  sight  of  this  strange,  grotesque -look ing  figure 
1  brings  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  day  when  I  first  saw 
a  diver,  and  the  scene  as  it  was  then  before  me.  It  was  a 
bright  sunny  morning,  and  I  was  looking  out  from  a  broad 
wharf  over  the  smooth  waters  of  New  York  Harbor. 

A  ship  loaded  with  iron  had  sprung  a  leak  while  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  wharf  preparing  to  discharge  her  cargo, 
and  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Knowing  that  professional 
divers  had  come,  with  their  armor  and  appliances,  to  ex- 
amine the  leak  and  make  preparations  for  stopping  it,  so 
as  to  allow  the  cargo  and  ship  to  be  raised,  I  had  gone 
down  to  the  wharf  to  witness  the  curious  sight. 

When  I  reached  the  place  nothing  special  was  to  be 
seen.  There  lay  the  ship  under  water,  the  bulwarks  at 
the  sides  rising  above  it;  her  hatchways  were  open,  and 
I  could  look  down  through  the  clear  water  with  which 
she  was  filled  into  the  dark  hold.  As  I  looked  I  saw 
something  moving  around  away  down  in  the  darkness. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  man  stooping  over  at  some  sort  of  work. 
Presently  he  stood  up  straight,  and  gave  a  strong  pull  at 
a  rope  which  led  up  through  the  hatchway. 

This  was  a  signal  to  a  steam  hoisting  engine  on  the 
wharf,  which  at  once  began  puffing  away,  and  slowly  and 
steadily  up  through  the  water  came  a  heavy  mass  of  iron 
bars,  to  which  the  diver  below  had  made  fast  a  chain,  and 
thus  the  engine  lifted  them  and  landed  them  safely  on  the 
wharf.  The  chain  was  lowered  for  a  new  load,  the  diver 
made  it  fast  again,  and  more  bars  were  raised.  But  when 
this  second  lot  started,  the  diver  came  with  it.  He  wished 
for  further  instruction  as  to  his  work  from  the  man  on 
the  wharf  who  had  it  in  charge,  and  so  he  took  hold  of 
the  chain,  and  was  raised  with  the  load  of  iron. 
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A    DIVER    AT    WORK    REPAIRING    A    VESSEL'S    SHEATHING. 


His  strange-looking  head,  of  course,  first  presented  it- 
self, and  the  drawing  shows  it  to  you  completely.  A  cop- 
per dome,  with  three  round  plates  of  glass,  inside  which 
the  man's  face  and  head  could  be  indistinctly  seen :  that 
was  the  first;  then  came  his  shoulders,  with  that  curious 


knapsack  on  them.  Presently,  when  the  engine  had  lifted 
him  high  enough,  he  loosed  his  hold  of  the  chain,  aud 
stepped  off  slowly  upon  the  deck. 

From  his  neck  to  his  feet  he  was  clothed  in  India  rub- 
ber;  not  such  thin  material  as  you  see  made  into  cloaks 
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and  water-proof  coats,  etc.,  but  thick  and  strong  like  heavy 
leather.  Tliis  dress  was  in  two  parts — trousers  and  jacket, 
which  were  buckled  one  to  the  other  at  the  waist  in  such 
a  manner  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could  enter.  Over  the 
line  where  these  were  joined  was  fastened  a  broad  belt. 
In  this  was  a  number  of  tools. 

To  the  neck  of  his  jacket  was  riveted  a  firm  collar  of 
copper,  and  to  this  collar  his  helmet  was  secured  with 
screws  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  no  matter  how  deep  or  how  long-  he  might  be 
beneath  the  surface,  he  was  always  as  dry  as  though  walk- 
ing about  011  the  land.  He  wore  110  shoes,  because  the  bot- 
toms of  his  trousers,  all  in  one  piece,  were  formed  so  as  to 
fit  his  feet  like  boots,  and  to  them  were  secured  soles,  not 
of  leather,  but  of  lead.  I  think  that  each  of  them  must 
have  weighed  very  nearly  fifteen  pounds. 

Two  of  the  attendants,  going  up  to  him,  loosened  the 
necessary  screws,  and  then  with  great  care  and  no  small 
effort  lifted  off  his  clumsy  helmet,  and  a  fine-looking,  in- 
telligent man  was  there  in  the  place  of  that  great,  ungain- 
ly dome.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  uncomfortable;  his 
face  was  not  even  flushed  or  heated.  He  at  once  began  to 
make  his  report  to  the  agent  or  master  workman,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  perfectly  ready  to  resume  his  helmet 
and  descend  into  the  hold  for  his  work. 

Now  let  us  see  what  all  this  means.  It  means  an  at- 
tempt to  fight  against  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  at- 
tempt is  an  entirely  successful  one  up  to  a  certain  point: 
beyond  that  all  our  wisdom  will  not  take  us.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  work  under  water.  This  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
important.  But  you  well  know  that  you  can  not  open 
your  mouth  under  the  water  without  danger  of  drowning 
if  you  attempt  to  breathe,  and  you  also  know  that  if,  when 
you  are  swimming,  you  try  to  dive  to  the  bottom,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  few  feet,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  do- 
ing it,  for  the  water  floats  you  up  so  strongly. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  to  be  done:  the  workman 
must  be  able  to  remain  beneath  the  surface  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  (the  longer  the  better),  he  must  have  weight 
to  keep  him  there,  and  he  must  have  his  eyes,  feet,  and 
hands  free  for  use.  Many  plans  have  been  devised  to  ac- 
complish this.  Diving-bells  of  various  patterns  were  made 
and  used,  but  they  were  all  so  troublesome  and  so  imper- 
fect in  their  working  that  they  have  given  place  entirely 
to  what  is  now  known  as  diving  armor. 

You  see  now  the  meaning  of  those  leaden  soles:  they 
were  to  sink  him  to  the  bottom,  and  to  hold  him  there 
solidly,  and  at  the  small  depth  at  which  this  man  was  to 
do  his  work  they,  together  with  his  head-piece  and  the 
tools  he  carried,  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  assisted 
as  they  were  by  the  other  parts  of  his  dress.  But  if  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  where  the  wa- 
ter was  very  deep,  he  would  have  had  a  breastplate  and 
back-piece  of  strong  copper,  and  to  each  of  them  would  have 
been  securely  fastened  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
of  lead,  while  inside  his  jacket  would  have  been  stout  braces 
of  copper,  which,  assisted  by  the  breastplate  and  back- 
piece,  would  have  protected  his  chest  from  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  breathe  more  easily. 

But  all  this  only  carries  the  diver  down  to  the  place 
of  his  work,  and  unless  he  has  air  supplied  him  he  will 
die,  and  that  very  speedily.  Do  you  see  his  knapsack  ? 
Curious  affair:  is  it  not  ? — one  pipe  leading  into  it,  and  an- 
other going  from  his  knapsack  into  his  helmet.  But  this 
is  his  apparatus  for  breathing,  and  it  is  upon  that  that  his 
ability  to  remain  under  water  and  to  do  his  work  depends. 
It  is  the  one  feature  which  makes  the  real  value  of  the 
modern  diving  armor.  It  was  planned  and  worked  into 
its  present  form  by  Mr.  A.  Liebe  between  1839  and  1S43, 
while  engaged  upon  the  wreck  of  the  famous  English  ship 
of  war  the  Royal  George,  the  story  of  which  was  told  you 
in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  115.  He  made  ii  so  complete  that 
there  has  been  very  little  improvement  since  that  time. 


In  the  picture  you  see  two  sailors  working  the  air-pump. 
By  means  of  this  they  force  fresh  air  down  constantly  into 
the  "  knapsack."  from  which  it  passes  into  the  helmet, 
and  so  gives  the  diver  pure  air  to  breathe.  The  air,  which 
has  been  rendered  foul  by  breathing,  passes  out  by  the  other 
tube,  or  valve  rather,  in  the  back  of  the  helmet,  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  bubbles  to  come  in  his  way.  The  only  object 
of  the  "  knapsack"  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  regulator,  and  it 
has  been  found  unnecessary,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Having  air  supplied  to  him  so  easily  and  so  freely,  you 
might  suppose  that  a  diver  could  descend  to  any  deptli  he 
wished,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  wished.  But  this  is 
not  so.  I  told  you  that  the  one  I  saw  seemed  entirely 
comfortable,  but  that  was  only  because  he  had  been  so 
very  few  feet  under  water.  If  he  had  come  up  from  a 
great  depth,  I  should  have  found  that  his  face  was  flushed 
and  excited,  and  that  he  had  plainly  been  breathing  with 
difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  would  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  to  which  he  had  been  and  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  there. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  increases  with  the  depth,  and 
the  air  inside  his  helmet  feels  all  that  pressure.  The  re- 
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suit  is  that  a  limit  is  reached,  thotagh  it  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  anything  ever  done  by  the  old  diving-bells. 
In  removing  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Cctpe  Horn,  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  a  diver  is  stated  to  have  gone  down  sev- 
eral times  201  feet,  and  to  have  remained  forty-two  min- 
utes. At  depths  of  sixty-five  to  eighty-live  feet  men  have 
often  been  down  two  hours  at  a  time. 

But  it  is  bard  and  dangerous  work,  and  the  poor  divers 
pay  for  it  eventually  with  their  lives.  Their  lungs  are  in- 
jured by  such  pressure,  and  their  health  is  destroyed,  and 
yet  plenty  of  men  are  always  ready  to  undertake  it.  This, 
however,  is  remarkably  true  of  every  occupation  which 
causes  more  than  common  risk  to  life. 

Our  picture  shows  you  one  of  the  sorts  of  work  done  by 
the  divers.  This  ship  has  had  her  copper  sheathing  torn 
and  injured;  the  diver  is  nailing  it  fast  again,  or  putting 
on  new  pieces,  as  may  be  needed.  This  is  an  easy  matter, 
and  he  is  but  a  little  below  the  surface.  Often  he  has  to 
go  down  beneath  the  keel  of  the  ship,  or,  worse  still,  down 
among  the  timbers  of  a  wreck,  and  perhaps  draw  out  and 
secure  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  drowned. 

Divers  sometimes  have  strange  experiences,  and  it  is 
always  to  me  a  matter  of  interest  to  talk  with  them.  I 
had  opportunity  afterward  to  see  this  one  whose  dress 
and  movements  I  have  been  describing.  I  found  him  a 
very  intelligent  man,  evidently  truthful,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  converse  as  to  his  strange  mode  of  work.  One  of 
my  questions  was  whether  he  had  ever  met  with  any  acci- 
dent or  adventure  when  under  the  water. 

"Yes,  I  have.  Once  I  was  frightened  in  earnest.  In 
fact,  I  was  in  real  danger,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  I 
am  here  now  to  tell  you  of  it.  It  was  just  three  years  ago. 
I  was  in  shoal  water,  in  still  water,  close  by  a  city  wharf, 
and  yet  I  escaped  'by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.'  It  was  at 
South  Brooklyn.  A  Danish  brig  had  come  in  leaking  bad- 
ly, having  been  injured  in  the  ice  on  the  Banks.  She  sunk 
about  fifty  feet  before  reaching  the  wharf.  I  went  down 
as  usual,  made  my  examination,  and  v:as  about  to  return 
to  the  surface,  when  all  at  once  I  found  that  I  could  not 
move. 

"At  first  I  thought  little  of  it;  felt,  in  fact,  no  alarm 
at  all.  The  same  thing  had  often  happened  before,  and  I 
had  succeeded  in  working  loose.  But  this  time  things 
went  badly.  It  took  me  some  little  while  before  I  could 
find  out  what  the  difficulty  really  was,  but  at  length  it  be- 
came plain  that  my  signal  line  had  caught  oil  something 
which  was  solid  and  strong,  and  which  was  several  feet 
above  my  head.  I  tried  all  I  knew  how  to  reach  the  point  | 
where  it  was  jammed,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed.  Of  course  I  could  give  no  signal  to 
the  men  in  the  boat,  and  I  found  that  my  strength  was  fast 
going,  and  then  it  went  faster  because  of  the  fright.  My 
only  hope  was  that  those  above  would  learn  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  would  draw  me  up.  My  fright  increased 
terribly,  and  of  course  that  only  added  to  my  danger,  when, 
to  my  intense  relief,  I  found  that  I  was  being  drawn  up. 

"  I  well  knew  that  this  could  not  be  too  quickly,  for  I 
was  almost  gone.  You  may  judge  of  my  terror  when  I 
found  myself  stopped,  and  once  more  fast  by  my  line.  It 
was  too  much  for  me  in  my  exhausted  condition,  and  I 
lost  my  consciousness.  When  I  recovered  I  was  in  the 
boat,  and  my  helmet  was  off. 

"The  story  was  soon  told:  they  had  wondered  at  my 
long  quietness,  had  tried  the  signal  line,  and  found  it  fast ; 
had  at  once  started  to  hoist  me  to  the  surface,  and  when 
the  rope  stopped  them,  had  cut  it.  That  is  all,  except  that 
when  we  had  the  brig  raised  \ve  found  the  piece  of  the 
line  so  solidly  jammed  on  those  two  bolt-heads  that  we 
could  free  it  only  by  cutting  it  to  pieces." 

I  remarked  to  him  that,  after  such  a  danger  and  alarm, 
I  only  wondered  how  he  could  ever  venture  under  water 
again,  but  he  made  small  account  of  it.  He  said  he  was 
under  the  bottom  of  that  same  brig  the  very  next  day. 


LITTLE    VIGG'S    ADVENTUPxE. 

31  Ctfjtistmas  Story. 

EJY       VICTOIt       It  "i"  D  B  E  R  G.  * 

Translated  from  tin-  Swedish  />>/  If.  B.  G. 
II. 

\7IGG  was  very  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said, 
"All  the  others  have  received  Christmas  gifts:  have 
you  none  for  me  '." 

"  Oh,  you  can  wait  till  you  come  home  to  Mother." 

"No,  you  Sprite,  let  me  see  my  gifts  now,"  said  Vigg, 
impatiently. 

"  Well,  then,  see  here,"  said  the  Sprite;  and  he  turned 
about  in  the  sleigh  and  took  out  of  the  chest  a  pair  of 
thick  woollen  stockings. 

"Is  there  not  any  tiling  else?"  asked  Vigg. 

"Should  these  not  be  welcome?  You  have  holes  in 
your  stockings." 

"Oh,  Mother  could  have  mended  them.  When  you 
gave  the  King's  sons  and  the  others  such  beautiful  things, 
could  you  not  have  given  me  some  such  things  also  ?" 

The  Sprite  answered  not  a  word,  but  put  the  stockings 
back  into  the  chest,  and  looked  serious. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  still,  and  neither  spoke. 
Vigg  sulked  and  stuck  out  his  lips,  and  envied  the  King's 
sons  their  gifts,  and  was  angry  about  the  woollen  stock- 
ings. The  Sprite  sat  silently  beside  him. 

And  so  they  came  to  a  steep  mountain,  where  they  got 
out  of  the  sleigh.  The  Sprite  gave  Rapp  and  Snapp,  Natt 
and  Liitt,  each  his  oat-cake.  After  that  he  knocked  on 
the  mountain-side,  which  opened.  He  took  Vigg  by  the 
right  hand  and  went  in,  but  they  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  Vigg  became  afraid,  because  in  there  it  was  awful. 

It  would  have  been  pitch-dark  but  for  the  piercing  eyes 
of  the  adders  and  poisonous  toads  that  slunk  and  crawled 
along  the  sides  of  the  jutting  rocks. 

"  I  want  to  go  home  to  Mother!"  screamed  Vigg. 

"  Si'ensk  gosse  ?"  said  the  Sprite,  winking. 

Then  Vigg  was  silent. 

When  they  had  gone  a  little  further  the  Sprite  pointed 
to  a  green  monster  that  sat  on  a  stone,  and  turned  its  round 
eyes  upon  Vigg. 

"How  do  you  like  that  toad  ?"  asked  the  Sprite. 

"  It  is  horrible,"  said  Vigg. 

"But  you  brought  it  here."  said  the  Sprite.  "Do  you 
see  how  big  and  swelled  it  looks?  That  is  because  it  is 
full  of  discontent  and  envy." 

"Did  you  say  that  /  brought  it  here?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  You  envied  the  King's  son  his  gifts, 
and  sneered  at  those  I  wished  in  kindness  to  give  you. 
For  every  evil  thought  that  is  cherished  by  any  one  there 
comes  a  toad  or  an  adder  here  because  of  it." 

"Oh,  that  is  dreadful!"  said  Vigg,  and  he  was  now 
ashamed. 

They  went  along  through  many  crooks  and  corners, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mountain,  and  as  they  turned 
the  last  corner  Vigg  saw  a  large  glittering  room  before 
him.  At  one  end  of  it  sat  the  Mountain  King  011  his  golden 
throne.  He  was  clad  in  a  mantle  of  velvet,  strewn  with 
gems.  He  looked  very  sad.  On  a  smaller  throne  by  his 
side  sat  his  daughter,  clad  in  silver  garments.  She  was 
even  more  sad  than  the  King. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  hung  scales,  and  around  them 
stood  the  mountain  sprites.  Before  the  King's  throne 
stood  countless  numbers  of  gnomes  from  all  the  farms  and 
houses  for  many  miles  around,  who  told  all  about  what 
the  people  in  each  house  had  thought,  said,  and  done  dur- 
ing the  year.  And  for  each  good  thought  and  action  the 
mountain  sprites  laid  something  in  one  scale  pan,  and  for 
each  bad  thought  and  action  they  laid  a  toad  or  an  adder 
in  the  other. 

"Do  you  know,  Vigg,"  whispered  the  Sprite,  "why  the 
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princess  is  so  sick  ?  She  will  die  if  she  does  not  soon  come 
out  of  the  mountain,  because  she  longs  to  breathe  the 
heaven's  pure  air,  and  see  the  sun  and  stars' golden  light. 
And  she  has  been  promised  that  if  she  sees  heaven's  light 
she  shall  see  the  angels,  and  become  one  of  them.  She 
sighs  and  longs,  but  out  of  the  mountain  she  will  never 
go  until  that  Christmas-eve  on  which  the  scale  of  goodness 
descends  to  the  floor,  and  the  scale  of  badness  to  the  ceil- 
ing. But  now  you  see  that  the  scales  hang  even." 

He  had  hardly  said  this  when  he  also  was  called  before 
the  King  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 

He  had  not  a  little  to  say,  and  it  was  nearly  all  good 
news,  because  he  told  only  of  his  round  on  Christmas-day ; 
and  he  had  on  that  day  in  memory  of  that  Child's  birth, 
through  whom  goodness  and  mercy  in  all  ages  reign, 
begged  the  people  to  be  friendly  to  each  other. 

But  what  the  Sprite  said  about  Vigg  and  his  woollen 
stockings  I  will  not,  for  his  sake,  say,  but  I  can  not  deny 
that  one  of  the  sprites  laid  the  large  green  toad  that  Vigg 
had  seen  before  in  the  scale  of  badness,  and  it  weighed 
very  much.  And  every  eye  (except  the  kind  Christmas 
sprites  who  looked  another  way),  the  King,  princess, 
mountain  sprites,  gnomes,  etc.,  fastened  on  Vigg,  and  all 
were  either  stern  or  sad;  but  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  were 
so  mild  and  pitying  that  Vigg  put  his  hands  over  his  face. 
and  could  not  look  up. 


The  Christmas  Sprite  now 
told  how  poor  Mother  Ger- 
trud  on  the  moor  had  taken 
that  fatherless  and  mother- 
less little  Vigg  to  her  home ; 
how  she  made  mats  and 
brushes,  and  sold  them  to 
the  country  store-keeper  in 
the  village  to  earn  food  for 
him ;  how  she  sewed  and 
mended  his  clothes ;  how 
she  prayed  to  God  every 
night  when  he  went  to  bed; 
and  how  this  day  early  in 
the  cold  winter's  morning 
she  had  gone  a  long  way  to 
the  village  (only  to  gladden 
his  heart)  to  buy  a  three- 
branched  candle  and  other 
things  for  him. 

When  the  Sprite  told  all 
this,  the  mountain  gnomes 
laid  goodness  in  the  scales, 
and  the  green  toad  sprang 
out  and  hopped  away.  And 
the  beautiful  princess's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  Vigg 
sobbed  aloud. 

Yes,  he  cried  so  loud  that 
lie  woke  up.  The  mount- 
ain and  its  crystal  chamber 
all  had  vanished,  and  he  lay 
in  his  bed  in  the  hut  on  the 
moor. 

The  brightest  Christmas 
fire  sparkled  in  the  fire- 
place, and  over  him  leaned 
Mother  Gertrud,  who  said: 

"Poor   little   Vigg,  that 
had  to   stay   here  so   long 
alone  in  the  dark.     I  could 
not  come  home  before,  the 
way  is  so  long,  but  now  I 
have  the   candle   and   the 
white  -  bread    and   peppen- 
cake  with  me,  and  also  a 
cake  which  you  in  the  morn- 
ing shall  give  to  the  sparrows.      And  see  here,"  continued 
Mother  Gertrud,  "here  you  have  a  pair  of  woollen  stock- 
ings that  I  have  made  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  you,  and  a 
pair  of  leather  shoes,  so  that  you  shall  not  need  to  go  in 
wooden  shoes  on  Christmas-day." 

Vigg  had  long  wished  for  a  pair  of  leather  shoes,  and 
now  he  looked  at  them  on  all  sides  with  glad  eyes.  But 
he  looked  longer  at  the  woollen  stockings,  for  he  thought 
that  they  were  exactly  the  same  as  he  had  seen  in  the 
Sprite's  chest.  He  threw  his  arms  about  Mother  Gertrud's 
neck  and  said, 

"Thanks,  mother,  for  the  stockings,  and  for  the  leather 
shoes,  and— and  for  the  stockings!" 

And  now  the  frying-pan  was  set  over  the  fire,  and  a 
white  table-cloth  spread  on  the  table,  and  Mother  Gertrud 
lit  the  pretty  three-branched  candle. 

Vigg  jumped  about  in  his  new  stockings  and  leather 
shoes.  Sometimes  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  over  the  wide  moor,  wondering  and  hardly  knowing 
what  to  think  about  that  journey  he  had  taken.  But  of 
one  thing  he  was  certain :  Mother  Gertrud  was  kind ;  so 
was  the  Christmas  Sprite,  and  Christmas  is  a  happy  day. 

Outside,  the  thousands  of  stars  shone  down  upon  the 
silent  moor,  and  in  the  little  lonely  hut  were  cheerful 
fire-light,  happy,  warm  hearts,  and  Christmas  gladness. 

THE    END. 


JANUARY  22, 
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T1IK  MEKKY  SIX. 


Here  we  come,  the  Merry  Six. 

Making  all  the  noise  we  ran. 
Careful  lest  our  names  you  mix, 

Ted  is  "Papa's  little  man": 

Bob  is  "  Mamma's  noblest  boy": 
"Tom  the  Piper."  they  call  me. 

Kach  of  us  has  got  a  name. 
And  our  portraits  here  you  see. 


OUR  ro.ST-OFFK'E  BOX. 

DEAR  little  Antonio,  who  writes  the  first  let- 
ter in  the  Post-office  Box  this  week,  is  kept,  I 
fear,  a  bit  too  busy  with  his  studies  and  his  rnusie. 
I  wish  I  eon M  hear  him  play  the  piano, and  I'd  like 
in  return  to  challenge  him  to  a  good  old-fashion- 
ed game  of  snow-ball ;  and  I  wish  he  had  some 
boys  of  his  own  age  to  play  with. 

VEDODA,  Ct'BA. 

I  do  riot  go  to  school,  but  I  have  a  teacher  at 
home  I  get  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I 
am  in  rlass,  win-re  I  stay  until  ten.  During  that 
time  I  gc-t  my  French  lessons  and  do  my  arith- 
metic. As  there  are  only  two  in  the  class,  my 
sister  and  1.  we  work  very  hard.  At  ten  I  go  to 
breakfast,  and  at  eleven  I  take  my  music  lesson 
with  my  mamma.  At  twelve  I  go  to  class,  and 
remain  there  till  three,  after  which  I  play  till 
half-past  four.  After  this  I  practice  the  piano 
till  five,  so  I  have  very  little  time  for  recreation. 
In  the  evening  I  play  at  games  with  my  papa, 
mamma,  and  sister,  and  on  feast  days  I  some- 
times go  to  see  the  processions.  They  call  me 
tin-  bright  boy,  but  I  wish  I  could  play  more,  for 
I  am  not  yet  eight  years  old.  I  have  plenty  of 
toys,  but  I  have  no  cither  lit  lie  boy  to  play  with. 
I  like  the  pictures  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

ANTONIO  G. 


I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  I  am  one  of  your 
Young  Housekeepers.  Every  Christmas  a  lady 
and  I  send  a  ( 'ht'istmas-box  to  some  little  boys  in 
Colorado,  I  send  my  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  my  Sunday- 
school  papers,  and  some  Christmas  cards.  I  take 
gn-at  pleasure  in  read  ing  t  In-  post -office  P.I  >x,  and, 
in  fact,  all  of  the  stones.  I  am  very  glad  Mrs 
Lillie  is  going  to  write  again.  I  wish  she  would 
write  another  serial  story  like  "  Nan."  1  will  tell 
you  about  my  pets,  though  I  have  but  few,  be- 
came [  am  getting  too  large.  I  have  a  cat.  a  bird, 
live  dolls,  and  any  number  of  books,  which  I  call 
my  sweetest  pets.  1  am  studying  to  be  ane[o.  n 
tionist  I  take  music  lessons,  and  am  going  to 
take  painting  lessons  as  soon  as  I  am  a  little  oliler. 

EVA  McK. 

You  are  a  busy  little  woman,  with  so  man> 
studies  and  engagements.  Your  Christmas-box 
must  have  given  you  great  pleasure. 


Con  MIH-S,  OHIO. 

The  two  letters  from  Nelly  M  II..  of  the  (iirls' 
Industrial  Home.  Delaware,  Ohio,  have  been  pe- 
rused with  unusual  interest.  I  am  now  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  publiiMt  i<  >n 
of  those  letters,  for  I  can  understand  and  appre 
ciate  the  pleasure  and  encouragement  you  have 
given  to  one  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  in  the  Home. 
It  is  my  privilege  and  especial  pleasure  to  often 
visit  this  institution.  When  visitors  are  present, 
a  special  entertainment  is  given  in  tin-  beautiful 
chapel.  The  rows  of  bright  faces  and  sparkling 
eyes  are  a  pretty  sight.  The  eager  responses  to 
Scripture  lessons,  and  the  declamations  and  sing- 
ing— many  voices  giving  promise  of  rare  talent — 
amply  repay  a  visit.  M.  C.  H. 


ALLEGHENY,  PF-.-.-Y  i  VIM  A. 

We  are  a  little  girl  and  boy,  ten  and  twelve 
years  old.  Louis  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
but  Minnie  reads  it  too.  We  like  it  very  much, 
especially  "The  Lost  City,"  Jimmy  Brown's. 
Lucy  C.  Lillie's.  and  James  Otis's  stories  \\  e 
have  no  pets,  except  a  dear  little  brother,  whom 
we  call  "Johnny  Smoker,"  but  his  right,  name  is 
Harry.  Louis  spent  the  holidays  with  our  aunt  in 
Steubenville.  Ohio.  In  our  school  we  are  taking 
a  paper  published  in  Pittsburgh,  called  the  Au- 
thor's Rtfieif.  which  we-  get  every  month  Each 
copy  has  the  biography  ot  a  different  author,  and 
selections  from  his  works.  We  had  a  literary  so- 
ciety, which  met  once  a  week,  of  which  Louis  was 
President  It  is  now  given  up  With  a  happy 
New-Year,  we  remain  your  true  friends. 

MINNIE  and  Louis  A. 


HIGH  WOODS,  NEW  YORK. 

lama  little  girl  not  quite  eight  years  old.    I  live 
in  the  count  r\.  and  am  very  lonesome  at  times. 


I  do  not  go  to  school, 
but  have  lessons  each 
day  at  home.  I 
.study  reading,  spell- 
ing, "writing,  and  ar- 
ithmetic, and  my  pa 

pa.  Who  is  a    teacher. 

hears  my  lessons  ev- 
en evening  after  he 
ge'ts  home.  I  have 
no  real  live  pets  this 
winter,  yet  I  have 
many  playthings  and 
a  number  of  dolls  I 
had  a  kit  ten  last,  sum- 
mer; I  called  her 
Snowball ;  but  she 
went  away  and  nev- 
ercameback.  I  have 
taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
over  two  years,  and 
love  to  read  the  let- 
ters in  the  Post-of- 
fice Box.  The  best, 
amusement  I  have  is  reading.  I  love  to  read,  and 
I  try  to  read  well.  Papa  says  that  there  are  very 
few  good  readers  in  these  days,  and  it  must  be 
so.  for  papa  ought  to  know.  I  am  collecting 
what  I  call  a  gift  library,  and  I  wish  that  each  lit- 
tle reader  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  whose  parents  con- 
sent, would  send  me  a  little  book  with  his  or  her 
name  in  front  (direct  to  Eftie  M.  Carnwright, 
High  Woods.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.).  I  will  send  each 
one  a  letter  in  return.  My  dear  mamma  writes 
this  for  me,  as  I  can  not  write  very  well. 

EFFIE. 


May  is  "  Mamma's  greatest  help"  ; 

Dick,  the  "loveliest  of  boys"; 
Santa  claus  gave  Jack  a  drum  — 

My  !  the  racket  and  the  noise. 

I'.ut  they  say  they  love  us  all. 

With  our  capers  and  our  tricks; 
That  they  couldn't  live  at  all 

If  they  lost  their  Merry  six. 


PARIS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  thought  I  would  try  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  and  live 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Paris.  It  is  too  far  for 
me  to  go  to  school,  so  I  study  at  home  and  recite 
to  mamma.  I  have  four  pets,  among  which  is  my 
little  black  kitten,  and  every  morning  it  comes 
upstairs  to  wake  me  up.  Mammaand  papa  have 
gone  away  to  spend  three  or  four  days,  and  my 
sister  and  I  are  keeping  house.  We  never  kept 
house  alone  before,  but  I  think  we  will  get  along 
all  right.  GKACIE  P. 

I  hope  mamma  approved  of  all  her  lit  tie  house- 
keepers did  in  herabsence.  It  is  a  great  comfort 
to  a  mother  who  has  little  daughters  to  know  that 
they  are  not  afraid  of  being  responsible.  That  is 
a  long  word,  is  it  not,  Gracie.  but  its  meaning  is 
quite  simple.  It  means  only  this,  that  when  your 
name  is  called  you  are  always  ready  to  answer, 
and  when  you  have  a  duty  to  perform,  people 
may  depend  upon  your  doing  it  without  delay, 
and  as  well  as  you  possibly  can. 


Here  is  a  letter  in  rhyme  from  an  aggrieved  lit- 
tle woman,  who  will  feel  better  when  she  sees  it 
in  print. 

PALO  PINTO,  TEXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS  : 

You  treated  your  little  girl  badly, 
And  she  felt  very,  very  sadly. 
I  wrote  yon  a  dear  little  letter; 
Kext  time  I'll  try  to  do  better; 
You  did  not  put  it  in  our  book. 
For  every  week  I'd  look  and  look 
To  see  if  it  I  there  could  find  ; 
So  you  to  me  have  not  been  kind 

My  age  is  now  just  nine  ; 

My  hair  is  yellow  and  tine. 

I  have  a  little  brother  Joe, 

And  he  is  ever  so  sweet,  I  know. 

I  have  two  little  sheep. 

And  they  jump  and  leap. 

And  frisk  and  play  about. 

As  if  for  joy  they  would  like  to  shout. 

I  have  a  little  dog  named  Colley, 

And  she  is  really  smart  and  jolly; 

She  is  very  cute  and  small, 

And  not  so  very,  very  tall ; 

She  sleeps  on  a  rug  at  night. 

Ami  gets  up  early  and  bright. 

But  of  all  my  pets.  Joe  is  the  sweetest, 

But  mamma  says  I  am  the  neatest. 

Little  Joe  was  two  years  old 

On  the  -JOth  of  December  cold. 

Now,  dear  Postmistress.  I  wish  you  well. 

And  to  all  the  little  children  tell 

That  love  is  sent  to  them  from 

LILT  BELL 


NEW  YORK  CITV. 

I  am  a  little  doll.  I  wish  I  were  alive.  I  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  a  glass  case,  when  one  day  a 
little  girl  and  her  mother  came  into  the  shot). 
They  bought  me  and  took  me  home.  The  little 
girl's  mother  dressed  me,  and  now  I  have  a  mam- 
ma of  my  own.  My  mamma  has  a  pet  called 
Snap.  He  does  not  like  me.  He  tries  to  pull  nie 
out  of  my  mamma's  arms  when  he  goes  to  drive 
with  us  in  the  Park,  and  harks  when  she  hugs  and 
kisses  me  :  but  I  sleep  with  mv  mamma,  and  Snap 
does  not.  Sometimes  he  drags  me  out  of  bed  and 
all  over  the  floor,  and  poor  little  mamma  has  to 
chase  him  all  around  to  keep  him  from  eating 


me  up.    He  bit  a  place  in  my  arm,  and  she  win 
cry  when  she  finds  it  out. 

A  POOR  UNHAPPY  DOLL. 


KONA,  HAWAII,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

I  can  read  and  spell.  I  know  Latin  too.  I  have 
a  horse,  and  can  ride  it  if  papa  is  walking  along- 
side of  it.  Mamma  cau  ride  it  I  think  there  are 
birds  in  the  place  where  gentle  Jesus  is.  There 
are  flowers  there,  so  there  must  be  honey  :  well, 
honey  must  be  eat  en.  so  birds  must  be  t  here  to  eat 
it.  I  know  some  of  the  in  id  ti  plication  table  now, 
and  can  tell  you  the  different  parts  of  the  flow- 
ers. Papa  ca'lls  it  botany.  Love  and  kisses  from 

HAROLD. 

Harold  sent  me  some  lovely  Christmas  cards, 
which  came  safely  over  all  the  long  miles,  and 
for  which  I  return  my  thanks.  I  hope  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  ride  his  pony  without  needing 
papa  to  walk  beside  him. 


PARADISE  FUHNACE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  again.  I  wrote 
once  before,  and  did  not  see  my  letter  in  the  pa- 
per. I  would  like  to  see  how  it  looks  among  all 
the  rest  of  the  letters.  There  are  some  very  nice 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  enjoy  reading 
them  very  much.  I  have  no  sister,  but  have  four 
brothers.  I  am  the  oldest ;  I  am  fourteen  years 
old.  I  live  in  the  country,  and  go  to  school  in 
the  winter.  There  are,  hardly  ever  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  scholars  at  our  school 

EMMA  E.  P. 


NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  think  "  The  Lost  City"  is  as  interesting  as 
"Dick  and  D."  I  have  three  chameleons  for 
pets.  They  turn  green,  and  when  they  are  angry 
a  large  red  bag  hangs  from  their  necks.  They 
don't  very  often  turn  green  in  the  daytime,  but 
mostly  at  night  when  asleep.  I  feed'  them  on 
flies  and  water.  Soon  after  we  got  them  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  them  eat.  and  when  I  was 
waiting  for  one  to  eat  a  fly  I  saw  his  head  going 
up  and  down.  I  watched  a  few  minutes,  and 
suddenly  he  snapped  at  the  fly  so  quickly  that  it 
made  me  scream.  I  have  seen  but  one  letter 
from  Norwich,  and  hope  this  will  be  printed. 

EVELYN  N. 


I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  taken 
II  Au.pi:R'8  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  June,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  have  not  seen  a  letter  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  so]  thought  you  miLrht  like  to  hear 
from  me.  We  live  on  a  farm  on  Lulu  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Eraser  Kiver.  At  some  sensons 
we  have  high  tides,  when  the  water  rises  above 
the  river -banks.  We  have  dikes  fropi  four  to 
live  tt.-et  high  to  keep  it  from  overflowing  all  our 
til-Ids.  There  are  great  numbers  of  wild  geese 
and  ducks  here,  also  deer.  My  father  shot  a  fine 
deer  in  the  river  just  in  front  of  our  house  last 
year.  We  have  fifty  cows.  Sometimes  in  sum- 
mer I  go  on  horseback  and  bring  them  in  to  be 
milked.  I  like  rowing  on  the  river,  and  can  go 
out  by  myself  alone.  My  father  has  a  small 
steamboat  that  runs  tit  New  Westminster  every 
day.  I  often  take  a  trip  on  her.  I  go  to  school 
everv  day.  We  have  fifteen  minutes  recess  in 
the  forenoon,  and  one  hour  at  noon.  We  play 
at  whatever  games  we  please  in  the  school  yard. 
School  opens  at  9^  A.M.  and  closes  at  SP.M.  I 
have  two  sisters  and  one  brother  younger  than 
myself.  We  have  one  pet  that  we  all  take  much 
interest  in — a  little  guinea-pig.  Its  color  is  tor- 
toise-shell and  white.  I  should  like  to  see  Jimmy 
Brown,  who  writes  the  funny  stories. 

JIMMY  S. 

I  am  glad  to  introduce  Jimmy  S.  to  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  and  I  hope  sometime  he  will  write  again 
and  tell  us  more  about  life  in  British  Columbia. 


WlLKKSBARRE     PENNSYLVANIA 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  no  pets 
except  two  old  cats,  a  canary-bird,  and  two  dolls. 
Last  spring  we  had  five  kittens  and  two  cat-fish, 
but  they  are  all  gone  now.  One  of  my  dolls  is 
tiny  and  the  other  is  large.  Mademoiselle,  my 
kind  music  teacher,  gave  them  to  me,  all  dressed, 
as  a  reward  for  having  learned  Beethoven's 
"  Spring"  to  play  at  a  musicale.  My  large  doll 
has  an  Italian  costume,  a  silk  dress  and  bonnet 
to  match,  which  she  wears  to  church,  a  white 
Swiss  for  afternoons,  and  a  cambric  for  every 
day.  The  dresses  are  made  like  those  of  real 
grown-up  people,  even  to  the  buttons  and  but- 
ton holes  Was  not  my  teacher  kind  to  take  so 
much  trouble?  I  am  now  studying  Chopin's 
second  Nocturne.  ETHEL  S. 


I  live  in  Colorado,  right  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Theyarevery  beautiful  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  In  the  summer  they  are  a  per- 
fect garden  of  wild  flowers  of  every  color,  from 
the  palest  blue  and  pink  to  t  he  n;o>t  brilliant  ^<  ar 
let  and  purple.  Onecanpicka  large  bouquet  and 

II. .t  have  t  wo  alike.      In  the  fall,  when  the  leaves 

are  touched  with  frost,  the  wild  strawberries, 
sumac,  and  scrub  ash  are  bright  red,  the  cotton- 
wood  yellow,  and  there  are  bright  purple  asters. 
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with  the  evergreen  cedar  and  pine  trees,  and  in 
winter  although  they  have  a  desolate,  lonely  look, 
they  are  still  beautiful,  wit  h  t  he  tnven  t  rees  -row  - 
ing  right  out  of  the  snow,  and  the  treat  gray 
granite  and  red  sandstone  looming  up  in  tin- loi-e- 
ground. 

We  go  out  camping  nearly  every  summer,  and 
have  line  times  fishing,  ami  hunting,  and  picking 
wild  raspberries.  Every  ni.-lit  we  make  a  large 
bonfire,  and  sit  around  it  and  sing;  sometimes 
we  danee  around  if  and  play  we  are  Indians  A 
gival  many  people  from  tile  East  camp  here  too, 

so   we  often    ha\e      |llile    a    little    Village    <>f  tent- 

Farmers  come  around  every  day  to  the  camp 
with  I  Hitter,  milk,  honey,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  sell 
We  take  sugar  along,  and  make  [.reserves  of  the 
wild  bernes.  LESLIE  13.  W. 

This  young  gentleman  has  learned  to  set  type, 
and  his  letter  arrived  beautifully  printed.  As  it 
is  itself  a  charming  letter,  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
very  nicely  "set  up"  pleased  the  Postmistress 
very  much  indeed.  If  any  boy  would  like  to  cor- 
respond with  Leslie  B.  W.,  lie  may  write  to  him, 
addressing  Box  Ii2.  Golden.  Colorado. 


L*  CROSSE,  Wis,  ,,-.-iv 

I  am  a  little  girl  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  a 
full- blooded  water-spaniel.  He  is  very  handsome, 
and  whenever  I  play  the  opera  of  Murl/ni  he 
will  sing  to  it.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  music,  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  him.  I  had  a  eat  that  weighed 
fourteen  pounds,  but  someone  killed  him  the  ,  ,th- 
erday  I  have  eight  canary-birds.  Mamma  has 
been 'taking  HAKPHK'S  HAZAK  for  sixteen  years 
now.  and  she  says  that  she  would  miss  it  asmueh 
as  a  dear  friend  if  she  had  to  give  it  up.  The 
Mississippi  River,  on  which  LaCrosse  lies,  is  near- 
ly filled  with  ice  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

t'AKUIE   M. 
LAIRII,  FROSTIER  COI-NTV,  NEBRASKA. 

We  have  lived  here  in  Nebraska  for  three  years, 
and  like  it  very  much,  though  it  is  rath, T  a  lone- 
some place.  Our  nearest  railroad  town  is  In- 
dianola.  thirty-five  miles  from  here,  and  until 
lately  we  have  had  to  get  all  our  provisions  from 
thers  and  from  Stockville.  seventeen  miles  from 
here.  My  father  is  a  stockman,  and  so  are  all  of 
us  to  some  extent.  My  sisters  and  I  have  all 
earned  enough  money  to  give  us  a  good  start  in 
the  eatt  le  business,  and  by  tiie  time  we  are  twen- 
ty-oTie  we  will  all  be  independent.  I  have  taught 
two  terms  of  school,  and  have  supported  myself 
for  the  last  ttiree  years,  besides  paying  $:i8  for 
three  calves  three  years  ae;o.  They  are  now  worth 
$115.  not  counting  one'  that  has  been  gone  from 
home  a  long  time.  We  let  our  cattle  run  loose 
here,  lust  like  wild  cattle,  and  the  men  have 
what  they  call "  round-ups"  every  spring  and  fall, 
and  gather  all  the  eat  tie  they  can  find,  and  each 
man  takes  his  own  haek  on  to  their  range.  Some- 
times  they  wander  a  hundred  miles  from  home. 
and  they  are  not  always  found,  one  of  mine  has 
been  gone  a  year,  and  some,  of  papa's  two  years. 
But .  tal.in^  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  a 
very  paying  business,  and  we  all  like  it.  It  is 
rather  rough  on  us  girls  sometimes,  though.  My 
father  has  no  boys  big  enough  to  work.*"  we  try- 
to  help  him  all  we  can  out-of-doors.  We  have 
been  making  a  pasture  this  fall  that  contains 
3200  acres.  It  isn't  quite  Mulshed  yet.  and  when 
it  i>  m\  two  sisters,  in-other,  and  myself  intend 
to  go  to  school  in  Indianola.  We  will  hire  some 
rooms,  and  board  ourselves.  [ like  that  arrange- 
ment very  well,  as  it  will  uive  me  a  chance  to 
teach  my  sisters  to  be  neat  and  careful  house- 
keepers. They  have  no  chance  to  lean!  here,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  out-door  work  to  do.  and 

Whenever  we  are  in  t  he  house  IIIV  Illot  her  a  U\  a  \  s 

makes  us  rest, or  do  some  sewing.  She  thinks  it 
is  hard  tor  us  to  work  out  doors  so;  but  we  are 
anxious  to  help  all  we  can.  and  my  father  is  care- 
ful not.  to  give  us  anything  that  is  too  hard  for 
us  to  do. 

Web.  I  have  wandered  n  good  deal  from  the 
subject  I  wanted  to  write  to  you  about,  and  that 
is  this:  I  should  be  very  giad  if  Theodore  II.  P., 
0 1  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Harriet,  of  Salonica, Tur- 
key in  Europe,  would  correspond  with  me  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  curiosities.  HELEN  ('. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive contributions  which  the  Postmistress 
has  lately  received.  It  gives  one  a  grand  idea 
of  the  pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  these 
Western  girls  to  think  of  their  taking  hoM  of  so 
difficult  a  work,  and  carry  ing  it  through  so  hravi  - 
ly.  Theout-door  life,  will  make  them  strong  and 
beautiful,  and  the  education  they  get  from  books. 
when  they  have  opportunity,  will  not  be  less  thor- 
ough because  they  know  how  to  handle  cattle. 

If  Theodore  H.  P.,  Harriet,  or  any  other  of  our 
young  readers  in  foreign  places,  desire  to  ex- 
change curiosities  with  Miss  Helen  ('.the  Post 
mistress  will  forward  their  letters  if  sent  to  her 
care. 


winter. 


er.  I  make  a  hill  and  slide  down  it,  and 
my  sister  and  I  make  a  fort,  and  throw  snow- 
balls at,  my  brother,  and  he  throws  snow-balls  at 
me.  Papa  made  me  a  book-case,  and  I  helped 
him  to  make  it.  1  live  in  Astoria,  and  papa  has 
a  greenhouse.  I  take  HAKPKH'S  Vofso  PEOPLE. 
It  \\  as  given  to  me  by  my  aunt,  and  I  have  taken 
it  ever  since  that  time.  E.  H.  II. 


MASON,  TENNESSEE. 

I  have  taken  this  paper  since  the  first  number. 
I  like  it  very  much,  and  am  always  glad  when  it 
comes.  We  all  like  to  read  it  very  much,  .My 
father  is  a  farmer.  We  have  a  large  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres.  We  live  .jnst  thirty-six 
miles  froM  Memphis,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  We  have  hail  but  one  snow-fall 
here,  and  it  was  mostly  hail.  I  am  fourteen  years 
old,  and  I  go  to  school  here.  I  have  butpne  pet, 
and  that  is  a  squirrel.  I  have  always  wished  to 
live  in  a  city,  as  I  like  it  better  than  I  do  the 
country.  GEOKGE  T.  B. 

No  doubt  many  country  boys  agree  with  you 
in  wishing  for  a  city  life,  yet  country  boys  have 
many  pleasures  which  boys  in  town  do  not  pos- 
sess, and,  on  the  whole,  have,  I  thiuk,  a  great 
deal  more  fun  and  freedom. 


KNOVVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

I  go  to  school  with  a  little  girl  who  lives  next 
door.  I  like  her  very  much.  We  sit  on  a  high 
fence,  when  we  are  at  home,  and  talk  all  day  Ion-  ; 
often  we  take  our  sewing  there  and  make  dolls' 
clothes;  and  now  that  it  is  cold  \ve  have  to  put 
cloaks  on,  for  mamma  fears  we  might  take  cold. 
There  are  two  other  little  girls  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  us,  and  when  I  want  to  talk  to  them 
I  have  to  sit  on  the  other  fence  ;  but  I  don't,  en- 
joy that  side  so  much,  for  those  girls  have  little 
brothers,  who  tease  us. 

I  forgot  to  say  before  that  I  am  eight  years  old, 
and  that  I  love  all  sorts  of  pets.  1  wish  mamma 
would  give  me  a  pet  chicken  for  my  birthday. 

ELLA  B. 


CRAWFORD,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  have 
been  taking  this  paper  nearly  a  year,  and  like  it 
better  than  anything  that  comes  with  the  mail. 
I  go  to  school  to  my  sister's  and  study  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  the  dictionary,  spelling, 
and  w  riling.  I  live  in' the  country  on  a  farm,  and 
have  such  a  nice  time.  Papa  bought  a  donkey 
for  brother  and  myself  the  other  day,  and  vie 
have  lots  of  fun  riding  her.  Now",  dear  Postmis- 
tress, as  this  is  my  first  attempt,  you  should  print 
this,  so  as  to  encourage  me  to  write  again.  With 
much  love.  KITTIE  R. 


ASTORIA,  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  thro,- 
brothers  and  a  sister.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  what  I  do  every 


HOW  MAX  BECAME  RICH. 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  on  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Forest,  in  Germany,  a  poor  wood-cutter. 
This  wood-cutter  had  a  little  son  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  named  Max.  He  was  a  bright  child, 
and  had  learned  from  his  father  the  names  of 
all  the  trees,  birds,  and  animals  that  lived  near 
his  home,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  wandering 
out  into  the  forest  and  talking  to  the  little  birds, 
and  the  rabbits  and  squirrels  that  frisked  around 
him. 

One  bright  summer  morning  he  went  into  the 
forest  and  lay  down  under  a  large  tree,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  himself.  "  How  I  wish,"  said  he, 
"that  my  father  had  plenty  of  money,  and  that 
I  could  have  anything  I  wanted,  and  that  we 
miu'ht,  move  away  from  this  place  !" 

••  so  you  may.  Max— so  you  may,"  said  a  tiny 
voice  behind  him. 

Max  jumped  up  and  looked  around,  and  there 

st la  litile  maii  not  up  to  his  knee,  wearing  a 

little  pointed  cap  set  jauntily  upon  his  head. 
"Who  are  you'-"  asked'  Max,  in  amazement,  for 
he  had  never  seen  a  gnome  before,  though  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  aoout  them. 

"  1  am  one  of  the  Treasure-Seekers."  said  the 
gnome,  "and  I  can  make  you  very  rich;  but  you 
must  first  do  something  for  us." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Max.  "  I  will  do  it  if 
I  can." 

"  There  is  a  fox  who  has  her  den  near  here,  and 
she  has  eaten  up  several  of  my  companions,  and 
we  can  not  kill  her  alone,  but  if  you  will  help  us 
we  will  make  you  so  rich  that  you  can  have  what 
\ou  wished  for  just  now.  Will  you  do  it?"  asked 
the  gnome. 

'•  Yes,"  said  Max  ;  "  you  show  me  the  way,  and 
I  will  help  you." 

The  little  gnome  led  the  way  to  a  dark.  lonely- 
spot  among  the  trees,  and  showed  Max  the  fox's 
den.  He  then  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  blew 
a  shrill  whistle,  and  from  out  of  all  sorts  of  cracks 
and  crannies  swTarmed  little  dwarfs  like  Max's 
c<  ini'iatiion 

Then  the  first  gnome,  whose  name  was  Ruby, 
told  the  others  that  Max  had  come  to  help  them 
kill  the  fox,  and  commanded  them  to  go  and  wait 
for  the  fox  to  come  out.  They  did  not  have  to 
wait  very  long,  for  the  fox  saw  them,  and  crept 
slyly  out  to  catch  one.  but  just  as  she  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  Max,  who  had  armed  him- 
self with  a  club,  struck  her  on  the  head  and 


stunned  her.  Then  the  gnomes  jumped  out,  and 
soon  made  an  end  of  the  fox  with  their  little 
swords.  Then  the  small  men  gave  three  cheers 
for  Max,  and  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cave  which  he  had  never  seen  lieiore  Max  fol- 
lowed Ruby  down,  and  soon  he  saw  a  number  of 
lights,  which  were  formed  by  large  diamonds 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  precious  stones,  and  Max  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  before 

Ruby  led  Max  into  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  sat  on  a  golden  throne  studded  with  dia- 
monds, and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  The 
King  was  very  much  pleased,  and  he  hade  Ruby 
give  Max  all  the  jewels  he  could  carry.  Ruby 
gave  him  a  bag.  and  helped  him  to  fill  it  with 
gold,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and  then  all  the 
gnomes  accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  bade  him  good-hy.  and  thanked  him 
for  the  service  he  had  done  them. 

When  Max  reached  home  his  father  and  mo- 
ther were  very  much  surprisrd.  hut  none  the  less 
pleased,  and  they  soon  after  left  the  old  house 
and  went  to  the  city,  where  Max  lived  a  very 
happy  life.  J.  P.  W. 

This  little  fairy  story  is  very  daintily  told,  and 
its  youthful  author,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  pos- 
sesses a  very  clear  and  graceful  style.  Now  let 
me  tack  on  a  moral.  To  become  rich  is  not  the 
best  or  noblest  thing  in  the  world,  unless  one 
also  tries  to  use  wealth  in  doing  good.  There  is 
an  old  fox  named  Idleness  who  lies  in  wait  to 
kill  the  gnomes  of  Hard  Work.  Thrift,  and  Fidel- 
ity. The  lad  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  life  must 
always  have  the  help  of  these  friendly  gnomes, 
and  must  always  kill,  with  a  brave  arm  and  a 
stout  club,  the  old  fox  who  is  their  enemy. 


Thanks  are  due  to  Aunt  Edna  and  Herbert  W. 
B.  for  beautiful  Christmas  cards,  —  Burrell  C'., 
Stella  W.,  Fidelias  S.,  Benjamin  A. ,J.  I,.  A.,  Madge, 
W.  II.  T.,  Stella .11.,  (ieorge  \\.  It.,  Dnrle  H.  U.,  and 
Maud  C.  will  accept  thanks  for  their  favors. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  dam.  but  not  in  mill. 
My  second  is  in  empty,  hut  not  in  fill. 
My  third  is  in  egg.  but  not  in  flour. 
My  fourth  is  in  Rhine  and  also  in  tower. 
My  whole  is  an  animal  noble  and  line  : 
His  food  is  of  herbage  and  isn't  like  mine. 

2. — My  first  is  in  courtship,  not  in  marriage. 
My  veeond  is  in  omnibus,  not  in  carriage. 
My  third  is  in  naughty,  not  in  had. 
My  fourth  is  in  sorry,  not  in  glad. 
My  filth  is  in  tree,  but  not  in  glee. 
My  sixtli  is  in  sailor  upon  the  sea. 
My  seventh's  in  morning  and  is  in  night. 
My  eighth's  in  striving  and  is  in  fight. 
My  ninth's  in  collision  ami  in  decision. 
My  tenth's  in  derision  and  in  precision. 
My  eleventh's  in  hound,  but  not  in  hare. 
My  twelfth's  in  apple  and  also  in  pear. 
My  thirteenth's  in  claim,  but  not  in  own. 
My  fourteenth's  in  head  and  also  in  bone. 
And  now.  if  your  wits  are  not  too  murky. 
My  whole  you  will  probably  find  in  Turkey. 

OLIVE  A. 


No.  2. 

A   WORD   SQUARE. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun.    2.  A  tree.    3.  To  re- 
semble.   4.  To  turn  aside.    5.  Separations 

VOGIENE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  I-N  No.  218 


No.  1.— 
No.  2.— 


Nautucket. 


O 

ARE 
CRAPE 

A   P  E 
E 

PATE 
AREA 

TEST 
E  A  T  II 


F 

FAY 

FAMED 

V   K  W 

D 

GROW 
RARE 
ORAL 
WELD 


No.  4.— Ass.  Goat.  Ape.  Fox  Ox.  Kitten 
Horse.  Zebra.  Camel.  Cat.  Dog.  Rab- 
bit. Rat.  Beaver.  Gorilla  Jackal. 
Colt  Lion.  Deer.  Man.  Elk.  Cow. 
Panther.  Elephant. 


Correct,  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Marion  James.  Elsie  Waring.  Frank  Lucas, 
Albert  Chester,  Willie  D..  Tom  and  Jessie  I,  . 
Emily  Preston,  Margaret  Anna  G.,  Fanny  Jones. 
Elmo're  Cox,  Lewis  Lawrence,  and  Florence  Jas- 
per. 
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VOLUMK  V. 


HEART,  DART,  AND  KEY. 

UT  out  <>('  card-board  a  heart,  dart,  ami  key,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  shown  in  Fig.  1,  only  aliont  twice  the  size.    The 
black  lilies  on  the  heart,  represent  slits  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 


C 


FIG.  1. 

to  form  a  tongue,  which  can  be  moved  tip  and  down.  The  head 
.and  feather  of  the  dart  should  be  considerably  larger  across 
than  the  hole  rut  out  of  the  key  handle. 


Fiu.  3. 


Fiu.  3. 


The  puzzle  is  to  link  the  pieces  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  pieces  may  not  be  torn,  rolled,  or  folded  ;  but  the  dart  has 
to  be  bent  across  the  middle  of  the  shaft  (about  at  A  in  Fig.  1), 


in  order  that  the  key  may  be  drawn  down  the  shaft.  The  heart 
may  be  bent,  but  not  folded. 

An  improvement  on  this  puzzle  is  to  cut  a  tongue,  dart,  and 
ring,  and  to  link  them  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

In  this  form  of  the  puzzle  a  card  is  substituted  for  the  heart, 
and  a  ring  for  the  key.  The  dart  is  the  same  as  before,  but  it  is 
not  to  I.K.-  bent.  The  dart  and  ring  in  this  variation  may  be  cut 
out  of  sheet  metal,  or  other  material  of  an  unyielding  nature,  so 
that  they  can  not  be  rolled  or  folded.  The  card  may  be  bent, 
but  not  folded. 


BOOKS  MADE  OF  CLAY. 

FAR  away  beyond  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tigris,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  since  huge  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  marked 
the  place  where  the  palaces  and  walls  of  the  proud  capital  of 
the  great  Assyrian  empire  stood.  The  spade,  first  of  the  French- 
man, then  of  the  Englishman,  has  cleared  all  the  earth  away, 
and  laid  bare  all  that  remains  of  the  old  streets  and  palaces 
where  the  princes  of  Assyria  walked  and  lived.  The  gods  they 
worshipped  and  the  books  they  read  have  all  been  revealed  to 
the  sight  of  a  wondering  world.  The  most  curious  of  all  the 
curious  things  preserved  in  this  wonderful  manner  are  the  clay 
books  of  Nineveh. 

The  chief  library  of  Nineveh  was  contained  in  the  palace  of 
Konynnjik.  The  clay  books  which  it  contains  are  composed  of 
sets  of  tablets  covered  with  very  small  writing.  The  tablets 
are  oblong  in  shape,  and  when  several  of  them  are  used  for  one 
book,  the  first  line  of  the  tablet  following  was  written  at  the 
end  of  the  one  preceding  it.  The  writing  on  the  tablets  was  of 
course  done  when  the  clay  was  soft,  and  then  it  was  baked  to 
harden  it.  Then  each  tablet  or  book  was  numbered,  and  as- 
signed to  a  place  in  the  library7  with  a  corresponding  number,  so 
that  the  librarian  could  readily  find  it,just  as  ouro\vn  librarians 
of  to-day  number  the  books  we  read. 

Among  these  books  are  to  be  found  collections  of  hymns 
(to  the  gods),  descriptions  of  animals  and  birds,  stones  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  history,  travels,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  those 
little  Niuevite  children  of  long  ago  took  the  same  delight  that 
the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  do  in  stories  of  the 
birds,  beasts,  and  insects  of  Assyria. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  great  students  of  astron- 
omy. The  method  of  telling  time  by  the  sun,  and  of  marking 
it  by  the  instrument  called  a  sun-dial,  was  invented  by  the 
latter  nation.  None  of  our  modern  clocks  and  watches  can 
be  compared  to  the  sun-dial  for  accuracy.  Indeed,  we  have  to 
regulate  our  modern  inventions  by  the  old  Babylonian  one. 
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IIKRE  once  lived  four  seals  and  three  bears 
Who  were  weary  with  family  cares, 
So  they  coasted  each  day  in  this  elegant  way 
Till  their  spirits  grew  light  unawares. 
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ADRIFT    IN    THE    BAY. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 
I. 

LAURA !" 
"  Laura!  where  are  my  skates  ?" 

"  Ob,  Laura,  won't  you  come  here  for  a  minute  ?" 

One  of  the  voices  came  from  clown-stairs,  another  from 
the  floor  above,  and  a  third  from  the  next  room.  Laura 
smiled  as  she  laid  down  her  sewing,  and  answered  the  last 
call,  which  was  that  of  her  little  sister. 

"  What  is  it,  Nellie?"  she  asked. 

The  little  girl  looked  up  with  a  flushed  face. 

"Oh,  Laura!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  can't  get  this  right 
at  all,  arid  I'm  afraid  Tom  will  see  it  if  I  come  in 
there." 

Laura  took  up  the  little  girl's  fancy- work,  which  was  sad- 
ly wrong,  and  straightened  it  out  so  that  Nellie  could  go 
on  with  it  herself. 

' '  Do  you  want  me  to  help  you  with  it,  dear  ?"  she  asked. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  get  it  done  all  alone?" 

Nellie  nodded  her  curly  head  positively. 

"  Oh.  I  can  get  it  done,  Laura,"  she  said;  "  I  wouldn't 
have  you  help  me  for  anything;  it  wouldn't  be  my  present 
then.  And  there's  all  the  afternoon  yet.  Won't  Tom  he 
surprised  ?" 

Laura  smiled. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  think  he  will.  Now  I  must  go  and  see 
what  he  wauts." 

As  Laura  re-entered  the  front  room  by  one  door,  Willie 
rushed  in  by  the  other. 

"  Oh,  Laura,"  he  cried ;  "the  fellows  are  going  to  have 
a  picnic  party  on  the  ice  this  afternoon,  and  stay  out  till 
nine  o'clock.  It's  moonlight,  you  know ;  can't  I  stay 
too?" 

Laura  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  It's  Christmas-eve,  you  know,  Willie,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  'rthat  don't  make  any  difference. 
We  don't  have  the  tree  till  to-morrow.  Please,  Laura, 
mayn't  I  ?" 

"What  does  Tom  say  about  it?"  turning  to  her  next 
younger  brother,  who  stood  by  the  window,  absently  lean- 
ing his  face  against  the  pane. 

He  turned  quickly  around. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"Willie  wants  to  stay  up  to  the  Park  till  nine  o'clock," 
she  said. 

Tom's  face  clouded. 

"Will  Rentoul  be  there  ?"  he  asked. 

Willie  moved  uneasily  away.  "Well,  what  if  he  is?" 
he  said.  "  Kentoul's  as  good  as  Winthrop,  I  guess." 

Laura  laid  her  hand  upon  the  little  fellow's  shoulder, 
while  a  sick  feeling  came  into  her  heart. 

"That  isn't  kind,  Willie,"  she  said;  "besides,  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  with  Pete  Rentoul." 

Willie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor,  while  Tom,  a  little 
sorry,  perhaps,  that  he  had  interfered,  hastened  to  make  up. 

"Oh,  let  him  go,  Laura,"  he  said.  "  Rentoul  isn't  bad; 
he's  only  heedless.  Besides,  I'll  be  there  myself ;  that  is,  if 
you  don't  mind.'' 

Willie  grinned  all  over  his  mischievous  face,  as  he 
turned  toward  the  door,  taking  his  sister's  consent  for 
granted. 

"I'll be  there  too,  Laura," he  said.  "  I'll  take  care  that 
he  and  Winthrop  don't  get  into  any  trouble." 

When  he  had  gone  out,  Laura  turned  to  Tom,  who  had 
resumed  his  place  at  the  window.  "  Is  that  so,  Tom  ?"  she 
asked ;  "are  you  going  with  Dick  Winthrop  again  ?" 

His  bright  handsome  face,  as  he  turned  around,  showed 
a  little  annoyance.  "That's  what  I  was  going  to  speak 
to  you  about,"  he  said,  "only  Will  got  ahead  of  me.  I 
slia'n'tsee  him  this  afternoon,  though;  he's  gone  to  Stateu 
Island." 


Laura  looked  troubled.  "Tom  dear,"  she  said,  "you 
remember  a  year  ago?" 

Tom  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  forgotten 
that;  but  Dick's  different  now,  Laura,  and  I  want  you  to 
get  a  hold  on  him.  If  you'll  only  do  as  much  for  him  as 
you've  done  for  the  other  boys,  and  for  me  too, "he  added, 
softly,  "  he'll  be  quite  another  fellow  in  a  year." 

Laura  could  not  doubt  the  frank  honesty  of  his  voice. 
"Well,  Tom,"  she  said,  "I'll  leave  it  all  to  you.  If  you 
think  you  can  do  him  good,  and  he  won't  do  you  any  harm, 
I  haven  t  anything  to  say. " 

"And  may  he  come  to  the  Christmas-tree  with  the  other 
fellows  to-morrow  night,  Laura?" 

It  was  a  little  hard,  but  Laura,  having  yielded  so 
much,  would  not  stop  at  this.  "  Yes,  Tom  ;  I  don't 
mind." 

He  turned  to  go  out,  but  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the 
door.  "You're  awfully  good,  Laura,"  he  said,  with  the 
suspicion  of  a  break  in  his  voice.  "  Even  if  mamma  had 
lived  she  couldn't  have  done  any  more  for  us." 

Laura  looked  up  gratefully.  "Thank  you,  dear,"  she 
said;  "  if  I  can  do  half  as  well  as  mamma,  I  shall  be  con- 
tented." 

"Good-by.  then,"  and  slamming  the  door  behind  him, 
Tom  was  off  to  the  Park. 

Laura  went  back  to  her  seat  with  a  little  anxiety  at  her 
heart.  Tom  would  look  after  Willie;  she  need  not  dis- 
turb herself  about  him.  But  who  would  look  out  after 
Tom  ?  It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  he  had  shaken  off  Dick 
Wiiithrop;  was  he.  going  to  take  the  boy  up  again  now? 
And  if  he  did,  would  Tom  be  misled  as  he  had  been  before  ? 
She  could  not  help  feeling  concerned,  especially  as  their 
father  was  too  busy  to  look  after  the  boys,  and  all  the  care 
fell  upon  her.  The  doubt  troubled  her  all  the  afternoon, 
and  did  not  leave  her  in  the  evening  while  she  watched 
for  the  boys'  return. 

A  little  after  nine  the  door  opened  and  Tom  came  in. 

"Is  Will  home  yet?"  he  asked. 

Laura  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Why,  no,"  she  said. 
"Didn't  he  come  with  you  ?" 

Tom  shook  his  head.  "  I  haven't  seen  him  all  the  aft- 
ernoon," he  said.  "I  supposed  he  staid  home." 

"Nor  Rentoul  either?"  Laura  asked,  in  alarm. 

"Neither  one  of  them.  I'll  go  around  to  Rentoul's 
house  and  see  if  he  is  there." 

In  iive  minutes  he  was  back,  looking  frightened  him- 
self. "They're  not  there,"  he  said.  "Pete  hasn't  been 
home  since  three  o'clock.'' 

Laura  rose  up,  pale  and  scared,  as  her  father  entered  the 
room. 

"Oh,  papa!"  she  cried,  "what  shall  we  do?  Willie  is 
surely  lost." 

II. 

That  same  afternoon  Pete  Rentoul  was  standing  in 
front  of  his  house  watching  people  slip  and  fall  on  a  slide 
which  he  had  concealed  with  snow,  when  WTillie  Safford 
came  along. 

"  Did  your  sister  say  you  might  stay  out  ?"  he  asked. 

Willie  nodded.  "Tom's  going  to  look  after  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  grin. 

"He'll  have  to  look  pretty  sharp,  then,"  said  Pete. 
"  I'm  going  to  Ne\v  York." 

Willie  opened  his  eyes.  "New  York!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  the  Park." 

"  We  can  do  that  after  we  come  back,"  said  Pete.  "  My 
pop  gave  me  two  dollars  to  buy  Christmas  presents  with, 
and  I'm  going  over  to  spend  it . " 

"But  you  can  get  just  as  nice  things  in  Brooklyn," 
urged  Willie. 

Pete  frowned.  "Oh  no,  you  can't,"  he  said.  "New 
York's  the  place  for  bargains.  Look  at  this.  Here's  an 
advertisement  I  cut  out  of  to-day's  paper — 'Solid  gold 
rings,  eighteen  karats  fine,  fifty  cents;  gold-mounted  onyx 
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sleeve-buttons,  twenty-five  cents  a  pair' — and  no  end  of 
other  things  just  as  cheap.  I'm  going  over  to  that  place. 
to  get  something.  How  many  pairs  of  sleeve-buttons 
could  I  get  for  two  dollars?'' 

Both  boys  thought  vigorously  for  a  minute. 

"Twenty-five  into  two  hundred  goes  how  many  times  ?" 
asked  Willie. 

"Six,  isn't  it?  or  eight?  Well,  I  could  get  enough  for 
all  the  folks,  and  a  pair  for  the  cook  besides.  I  guess, 
thousrh,  I'll  get  two  pairs,  and  buy  a  revolver  for  myself." 

Willie  stared  again.      "A  revolver!"  he  exclaimed. 

Pete  nodded,  as  though  to  him  revolvers  were  an  ev- 
ery-day  thing. 

"A  six-shooter,"  he  explained;  "twenty-two  calibre. 
I'll  need  it  when  I  go  out  West.  Come  along,  now:  if 
we're  going  to  get  back  to-night,  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

Willie  walked  along,  wondering  what  Laura  would 
say  if  she  knew  of  his  expedition.  He  had  never  been  to 
New  York  alone  in  his  life,  and  the  idea  of  going  over  at 
Christmas-time,  when  the  shop  windows  would  be  filled 
with  beautiful  things,  was  very  tempting.  He  only  feared 
that  some  one  would  interfere  to  prevent  his  going,  and 
did  not  feel  quite  safe  until  he  was  on  the  ferry-boat  and 
had  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 

Then  the  boys  found  that  the  river  was  full  of  floating 
ice,  which  was  running  rapidly  up-stream,  and  in  some 
places  was  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  boat  could  not 
make  headway  at  all.  Looking  up  the  river,  there  were 
no  ferry-boats  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  great  bridge 
there  was  only  a  wide  snow-covered  field  of  ice.  Willie 
began  to  feel  a  little  frightened.  "  How  queer  it  looks !" 
he  said. 

Pete  laughed.  " Great  fun !  isn't  it  ?"  he  said.  "Sup- 
pose we  get  out  and  walk." 

This,  indeed,  was  what  the  people  up  the  river  seemed 
to  be  doing.  At  Fulton.  Ferry  a  narrow  black  line  show- 
ed that  foot-travellers  were  crossing  on  the  ice.  On  the 
other  side,  toward  Governor's  Island,  the  river  was  still 
open,  but  the  incoming  tide  was  bringing  in  larger  and 
larger  pieces,  and  there  was  no  telling  when  it  might 
choke  up.  The  bow  of  the  boat  crunched  against  the  heavy 
cakes,  sometimes  splitting  them,  and  then  again  recoiling 
with  the  shock.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  Willie,  and 
he  did  not  altogether  like  it. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  come,"  he  said. 

Pete  laughed  again.  "Why,  it's  immense  1"  he  said; 
"it's  like  being  up  in  the  arctic  regions.  Just  fancy 
you're  on  the  Jeannette.  caught  in  the  ice.  Oh,  pshaw !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  boat  drew  near  the  ferry  slip  on  the 
New  York  side,  "  we've  got  over  too  easily.  I'd  like  to  be 
out  all  night." 

Willie  looked  grave.  "Papa  was  out  all  one  night  last 
winter,"  he  said;  "he  was  nearly  frozen  to  death." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  that!"  declared  Pete;  "it's  the 
easiest  way  to  die.  Come  along,  now."  And  stepping 
over  the  chain  he  leaped  for  the  dock  while  they  were  \  ei 
as  much  as  four  feet  away.  Willie  followed  at  a  less  per 
ilous  distance,  and  in  a  moment  both  boys  were  outside 
the  ferry  gate  and  running  up  the  elevated  railroad  steps. 

The  place  which  advertised  the  jewelry  and  other  great 
bargains  was  on  Sixth  Avenue.  So  they  took  the  elevated 
road  as  far  as  Fourteenth  Street,  and  getting  out  there 
walked  along  with  the  crowd.  A  few  purchases  were 
made,  and  then  the  boys  walked  along,  looking  in  at  the 
gayly  dressed  windows,  and  feeling  as  though  they  must 
be  near  the  home  of  Santa  Glaus  himself.  One  toy  store 
window  was  particularly  tempting. 

"Oh,  look  at  that  doll !"  Willie  exclaimed;  "wouldn't 
Nell  go  wild  over  that  I" 

For  a  small  doll  it  was  indeed  a  beauty,  and  the  price, 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  was  not  high. 

"Nell  would  give  her  eyes  for  it,"  Willie  went  on,  admir- 
ingly. "  I  wish  I  hadn't  spent  all  my  money." 


Pete  turned  suddenly  round.  ' '  Have  you  got  anything 
left .'"  he  asked. 

After  careful  searching,  Will's  pockets  were  found  to 
contain  sixty-five  cents. 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what,"  continued  Pete,  when  this  re- 
sult was  announced,  "I  don't  care  much  about  buying 
anything  more  for  my  people.  We'll  just  put  our  money 
together,  and  buy  the  doll  for  Nellie." 

Will  opened  his  eyes  in  delighted  surprise.  "That  will 
be  immense  !"  he  cried.  "  But  I  didn't  know  you  thought 
as  much  of  Nell  as  that." 

"Oh,  pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  finding  his  cheeks 
uncomfortably  hot,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  store; 
"Nellie's  your  sister,  you  know,  and  it  will  be  just  the 
same  as  if  I  gave  a  present  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Willie,  doubtfully.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
sleeve-buttons  which  Pete  might  have  given  him,  and  of 
the  knife  which  he  had  meant  to  buy  with  his  own  money, 
neither  of  which  he  would  now  get.  It  was  not  altogeth 
er  the  same;  but  Nell  was  a  good  little  thing,  and  he  had 
meant  to  get  her  a  present  anyhow;  so  he  followed  Pete 
through  the  crowd,  and  after  half  an  hour's  delay  both  boys 
came  out  with  the  doll. 

III. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  though  the  sun  had  not  been 
powerful  enough  to  make  the  day  warm,  it  seemed  colder 
now  that  its  rays  were  gone.  That,  however,  did  not  af- 
fect the  crowd,  which  poured  along  the  street  in  a  never- 
ceasing  procession.  Pete  and  Will,  for  their  part,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  Their  money  was 
all  spent,  they  had  seen  the  sights,  and  if  they  did  not 
get  back  soon  there  would  be  no  time  to  skate.  So  they 
walked  over  to  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  and  rode  down 
to  Hamilton  Ferry. 

When  they  reached  the  ferry,  they  found  the  gates 
closed,  and  a  crowd  of  people  standing  idly  around. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Pete. 

"Boats  stopped,"  replied  the  man  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed; "river's  blocked  up  with  ice." 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  alarm.  "What 
shall  we  do?"  asked  Will. 

"Let's  go  to  Fulton  Ferry,"  said  Pete,  moving  off  in 
that  direction. 

"But  that  isn't  running.  Don't  you  recollect,  we  saw 
them  walking  across  there?" 

Pete  was  already  crossing  over  to  South  Street.  "  Oh, 
we'll  get  over  somehow,"  he  said. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
Fulton  Street,  and  here  too  the  ferry  was  closed;  though 
at  the  end  of  the  pier  they  saw  a  crowd,  as  though  the 
people  were  still  crossing  the  ice. 

"  Come  ahead,"  said  Pete,  still  leading  the  way. 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  a  man  was 
making  a  small  fortune  by  letting  persons  climb  down 
his  ladder  at  a  cent  apiece,  and  looked  for  a  moment  at 
the  strange  sight.  Across  the  river  stretched  a  sheet  of  ice, 
covered  with  snow,  and  forming  a  natural  bridge,  over 
which,  dimly  seen  in  the  twilight,  streamed  a  long  line  of 
foot-travellers.  To  a  boy  of  twelve  it  was  a  very  inviting 
scene,  and  Pete,  who  had  long  been  wildly  anxious  to 
cross  the  river  in  this  way,  resolved  not  to  let  the  present 
chance  slip. 

"I'm  going  over,"  he  said,  moving  toward  the  ladder 
as  he  spoke.  "  Come  along.  Will." 

Willie  followed  hesitatingly.  "Do  you  think  it's  safe  '." 
he  asked. 

"Safe !  Of  course  it's  safe."  He  had  already  paid  the 
two  cents,  and  was  rapidly  descending  the  ladder.  "Look 
out,  now;  don't  tread  on  my  hands." 

Will  was  obliged  to  follow  his  more  adventurous  com- 
panion, though,  as  he  went  down,  he  heard  some  one 
above  say,  "Those  boys  oughtn't  logo  over;  it's  nearl\  elph 
tide,  and  the  ice  may  break  up  at  any  moment."  Still, 
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there  were  many  others  behind  them,  and  the  ice  was  yet 
firm. 

They  set  off  on  a  little  trot,  as  everybody  else  was 
doing,  and  in  a  short  time  had  left  the  New  York  shore 
some  distance  behind  them. 

"  It's  fine,  isn't  it?"  exclaimed  Pete,  in  delight.  "Ain't 
you  glad  you  came  ?" 

Will  looked  around  and  shivered.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said.  "  I'd  rather  be  home.  Oh,  Pete,  what  was  that  ?" 

A  loud  crack  like  the  report  of  a  gun  had  sounded  just 
in  front  of  them ;  then  another  was  heard,  and  another, 
while  before  their  feet  and  on  either  side  the  boys  saw  a 
yawning  gap  of  water. 

''The  ice  is  breaking  up!"  Pete  cried.  "Run,  Billy; 
it's  our  only  cliaiir<\" 

They  leaped  across  the  crevice  to  the  cake  beyond,  hur- 
ried over  that  until  another  crack  appeared,  jumped  that, 
and  were  hurrying  faster,  when  their  steps  were  stayed 
by  an  opening  wider  than  any  they  had  yet  crossed.  In- 
deed, it  was  too  wide  for  them  to  jump.  By  this  time  the 
ice  was  moving  swiftly  down-stream,  and  before  they 
knew  it  the  boys  found  themselves  separated  from  all 
their  late  companions,  while  the  current  carried  them 
rapidly  toward  the  bay.  For  a  moment  they  were  too 
much  bewildered  to  do  anything;  then,  when  his  wits 
came  back,  Pete  called  out  loudly  for  hc'lp. 

There  was  110  way,  however,  for  help  to  come.  The 
cakes  were  too  widely  parted  for  any  one  to  cross  from 
one  to  the  other,  while  they  were  not  yet  broken  up 
enough  to  allow  the  tug-boats  to  push  through.  Besides, 
it  was  now  so  dark  that  they  could  not  be  easily  seen 
from  a  boat,  and  the  ice  was  drifting  so  swiftly  that  with- 
in a  few  minutes  they  would  be  carried  past  Governor's 
Island.  Meanwhile  the  frail  raft  rocked  like  a  skiff, 
while  the  weight  of  the  boys  kept  its  surface  beneath  the 
•water,  which  played  around  their  ankles  until  they  were 
numb  with  the  cold,  and  could  hardly  stand.  When  at 


length  it  was  clear  that  all  their  cries  were  in  vain,  Wil- 
lie's courage  gave  way,  and  he  began  to  cry. 

"We'll  be  drowned,"  he  sobbed.  "Oh,  I  wish  I'd 
minded  Laura,  and  staid  at  home!" 

Pete  bit  his  lips,  and  tried  to  seem  brave.  "  Oh,  come," 
he  said,  "  we  ain't  going  to  drown.  All  I'm  scared  about 
is  that  the  doll  will  get  wet.  I  don't  want  to  lose  that 
two  dollars,  and  I  don't  want  Nell  to  be  disappointed. 
My  gracious!"  lie  exclaimed,  as  the  cake  gave  a  lurch,  "  I 
came  pretty  near  it  that  time." 

They  were  now  drifting  with  the  tide  through  Butter- 
milk Channel.  Presently  they  had  left  the  island  behind, 
and  had  come  into  rougher  and  more  open  water.  The 
ice-floe  rocked  and  plunged  until  it  seemed  that  they  must 
go  over.  All  at  once  it  parted  in  the  middle. 

"We're  lost!"  cried  Will. 

But  Pete  was  looking  the  other  way.  "No,  we're  not," 
he  exclaimed.  "There's  the  Staten  Island  boat  coming 
up.  Oh  !  if  I  only  knew  some  way  to  signal  her!" 

Willie  turned  quickly  around.  "Have  you  got  a 
match  '."  he  asked. 

Pete  answered  by  fishing  out  of  his  pocket  half  a  dozen. 
"But  there's  nothing  to  burn,"  he  said. 

"  Burn  the  doll !"  cried  Will.  "  She'll  light  up  like  tin- 
der. Quick,  now,  or  they  won't  see  us!" 

With  trembling  fingers  Pete  untied  the  wrappings  and 
opened  the  box.  Inside,  done  up  in  folds  of  tissue-paper, 
lay  the  pretty  toy,  smiling  up  in  their  faces  as  though  it 
had  life,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  they  meant  to  do. 

"I  can't  bear  to,"  said  Pete,  hesitatingly;  "it's  like 
committing  murder." 

"But  that's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  urged  Willie. 

Pete  sighed.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  light  the  paper 
and  the  box  first,  and  if  that  won't  do,  then  I  suppose  the 
doll  must  go." 

He  struck  a  match,  and  it  went  out.  Another  attempt 
was  more  successful,  and  in  a  moment  the  tissue  and  wrap- 
ping paper  were  blazing  out  across  the  icy  waste.  Very 
soon,  however,  it  had  burned  up,  and  as  yet  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  boat  had  seen  them. 

"  Light  up  the  doll !"  cried  Will. 

Pete  sighed  again  as  he  struck  a  third  match.  Then, 
without  firing  the  doll,  he  flung  the  match  into  the  wa- 
ter. "  I  can't  do  it,"  he  cried;  "  you  must  do  it  yourself." 

Will  took  it,  half  unwillingly.  "We'll  wait  a  minute," 
he  said.  Then,  as  he  peered  through  the  darkness  that 
was  beginning  to  be  lit  up  by  the  rising  moon,  he  saw  the 
course  of  the  boat  suddenly  change. 

"  Oh,  they've  seen  us !"  he  cried — "  they've  seen  us,  and 
they're  turning  around !" 

IV. 

Among  the  few  passengers  on  the  Staten  Island  boat 
that  evening  was  Dick  Winthrop.  There  were  not  many 
who  were  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  being  caught  in 
the  ice  and  staying  out  all  night.  Dick  himself  would 
not  have  taken  it  on  any  other  night  in  the  year;  but  to- 
morrow would  be  Christmas,  and  Dick  would  not  be  away 
on  that  morning  if  the  bay  was  full  of  icebergs,  and  he 
had  to  climb  them  all  to  get  home.  So  he  had  started 
out,  though  all  his  relatives  on  Staten  Island  had  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  the  dangerous  experiment,  and 
stay  there  all  night.  "  I  guess  we'll  make  it,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  leaned  over  the  guard-rail  of  the  boat,  and 
saw  the  cakes  split  open  before  the  sharp  bow.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  everybody  else  but  himself  was  inside. 
Dick  never  felt  cold,  and  just  now  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  things  to  think  anything  about  it. 

He  had  never  been  a  good  boy ;  that  he  knew.  Before, 
it  had  not  seemed  to  make  any  difference,  but  this  last 
year  the  other  fellows  had  dropped  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Dick  had  realized  what  it  was  to  be  left 
alone.  He  did  not  need  to  ask  himself  the  reason:  Miss 
Safford,  he  knew,  did  not  approve  of  him,  and  the  fellows 
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had  got  so  that  they  took  their  opinions  from  her.  If  he 
could  only  make  Miss  Satford  like  him,  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this:  he  must 
turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Just  as  he  reached  this  point  in  his  reflections  his  eye 
was  caught  by  a  light  that  suddenly  gleamed  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  half  a  mile,  perhaps,  away.  While  he 
looked,  the  flame  glowed  more  brightly,  and  by  its  light 
he  could  see  a  couple  of  figures  wildly  waving  their  arms. 
The  stairs  to  the  pilot-house  were  just  behind  him,  and 
running  up  these,  and  opening  the  door,  he  grasped  the 
pilot's  arm. 

"There's  somebody  adrift  on  the  bay,"  he  cried,  point- 
ing to  the  flickering  light  that  went  out  even  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  head  the  boat  in  that 
direction ;  and  presently,  as  they  came  nearer,  and  as  the 
moonlight  grew  more  brilliant,  the  castaways  could  be 
distinctly  seen  on  their  ice  raft.  The  great  boat  could  not 
venture  too  near  for  fear  of  swamping  the  cake,  and  so  at 
length  it  stopped,  while  one  of  the  life-boats  was  lowered, 
and  sent  out  with  a  man  to  row  and  another  with  a  boat- 
hook  to  push  away  the  floating  cakes,  which  by  this  time 
were  broken  up  so  as  not  to  be  really  dangerous. 

By-and-by,  Dick,  watching  from  the  deck,  saw  the  boat 
coming  back.  There  were  two  boys  in  it,  and  one  of  them 
carried  something  that  looked  like  a  baby  in  his  arms. 
Could  it  be  a  baby  ?  Dick  wondered.  Presently  the  boat 
had  drawn  alongside,  and  Dick  heard  one  of  the  meu  say, 

"There's  the  young  fellow  that  saw  you  first." 


Then  he  heard  a  boy's  voice  which  was  very  familiar  to. 
him  exclaim : 

"Why,  it's  Dick  Winthrop.  Hello,  Dick,  old  fellow, 
don't  you  know  Pete  and  me  '." 

And  while  the  boys,  forgetful  of  their  wet  feet  and  icy 
clothes,  delightedly  grasped  his  hand  and  began  to  pour 
out  their  story,  Dick  felt  that  the  way  between  him  and 
Miss  Safford  was  open  as  it  had  never  been  before.  He 
would  not  even  wait  for  Christmas  to  take  his  good  reso- 
lution ;  he  would  do  it  now,  on  Christmas-eve. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN/ 

BY   ERNEST   INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAMPING   ON  THE   ICE. 

I   TELL  you  what,   boys,''  Tug   cried,   after   a  great 
effort,  "there's  no  use  trying  any  more  till  we  have-. 
smoothed  a  road,  and  I  think,  Captain,  you'd  better  set  all 
hands  at  that." 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  so.  Jim,  please  go  back  and  get 
the  axe,  the  hatchet,  and  the  shovel.  Now,  while  Tug  and 
I  dig  at  this  road,  you  and  Jim,  Katy,  can  bring  some  of 
the  freight  up  here,  or  perhaps  take  it  clear  across,  and 
so  save  time.  The  small  sled  will  help  you." 
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It  was  (odious  labor  all  around,  and  the  wind  began  to 
blow  in  a  way  they  would  have  thought  very  cold  had 
they  not  been  so  warm  and  busy  with  work.  As  fast  as  a 
rod  or  two  <>!'  road  had  been  cleared,  the  four  took  hold 
and  dragged  the  boat  ahead.  These  slow  advances  used 
up  so  much  time  that  when  the  plateau  had  been  crossed, 
the  sun,  peering  through  dark  clouds,  was  almost  level 
with  the  horizon.  It  now  remained  to  get  down  the  sud- 
den pitch  and  rough  slope  on  the  further  side.  But  this 
was  a  task  of  no  small  importance,  and  Aleck  called  a 
council  on  the  subject. 

"My  lambs,"  he  began  (the  funny  word  took  the  edge 
off  the  unfortunate  look  of  affairs,  as  it  was  intended  to 
do) — ''  my  lambs,  it  is  getting  late,  and  it's  doubtful  if  we 
can  get  this  big  boat  down  that  pair  of  stairs  before  dark. 
Don't  you  think  I'd  better  order  Jim  and  Katy  to  pack 
up  the  small  sled  with  tent  and  bedding  and  kitchen 
stuff  ?" 

'  'Twou't  hold  it  all!"  interrupted  Jim. 

"  Then,  Youngster,  you  can  come  back  after  the  bed- 
ding. Take  the  cooking  things  first,  and  you  and  Katy 
go  back  to  the  island  where  we  lunched,  and  make  a  fire. 
Tug  and  I — eh,  Tug  ? — will  stay  here  and  chop  away  till 
dark,  and  then  we'll  go  back  to  camp  with  you  when  you 
come  after  the  blankets,  and  help  carry  the  tent." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  the  boat  here  all  night?1'  ask- 
ed Jim,  in  alarm. 

"Why.  of  course;  what  '11  harm  it?  Now  be  otf,  and 
make  a  big  fire. " 

So  the  younger  ones  departed,  and  by-and-by  Jim  re- 
turned for  a  second  load.  He  found  the  two  older  boys 
cutting  a  sloping  path  through  the  little  ice  bluff  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  hummock,  and  pretty  tired  of  it.  They 
were  not  yet  done — the  shovel  not  being  of  much  service 
in  working  the  hard  blue  ice — but  it  was  now  getting  too 
dark  to  do  more,  so  they  piled  the  snug  bundles  of  blank- 
ets into  Jim's  sled  box,  and  gave  him  the  rope,  while  Tug 
and  Aleck  put  their  shoulders  under  opposite  ends  of  the 
tent  roll.  Then  together  they  all  skated  away  through 
the  thickening  windy  twilight,  and  over  the  ashy  gray 
plain  of  ice,  toward  where  Katy's  fire  glowed  like  a  red 
spark  on  the  distant  shore. 

It  was  a  weary  but  not  at  all  disheartened  party  that 
lounged  in  the  open  door  of  the  tent  that  night,  while  a 
big  fire  blazed  in  front,  and  supper  was  cooking.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  sail  had  been  spread  as  a  tent,  and  it  an- 
swered the  purpose  nicely,  giving  plenty  of  room.  The 
straw  Katy  had  been  so  anxious  about  had  to  be  left  in 
the  boat,  so  that  they  got  no  good  of  it.  Jim  chaffed  his 
sister  a  good  deal  about  this,  and  Tug  rather  encouraged 
him,  thinking  it  was  a  fair  chance  for  fun  at  Katy's  ex- 
pense; but  when  he  saw  that  Katy  really  was  feeling  bad- 
ly, not  at  Jim's  teasing  words,  but  for  fear  she  had  made 
the  boys  useless  trouble,  Aleck  came  to  the  rescue.  Seiz- 
ing The  Youngster  by  the  shoulder,  he  spun  him  round 
like  a  teetotum,  and  was  going  to  box  his  ears,  when  Katy 
cried  out,  "Oh,  don't!"  and  saved  that  young  gentleman's 
skin  for  the  present. 

"Then  I'll  punish  you  in  another  way.  Take  your 
knife,  go  over  there  to  the  marsh" — it  was  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  away — "and  cut  as  many  rushes  as  you  can 
carry." 

The  Youngster  never  moved. 

"  I  don't  want  the  rushes,"  said  Katy,  trying  to  keep  the 
peace. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?"  asked  Aleck. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  Well,  that  was  a  Captain's  Order,  and  I  advise  you  to 
obey." 

"  Do  it  yourself:"  shouted  the  angry  Jim,  sitting  down 
by  the  fire. 

Aleck  looked  at  him  an  instant,  saw  his  sulky,  set  lips, 
and  then  walked  over  to  a  willow  bush  near  by.  From 


the  centre  of  this  bush  he  cut  a  thriving  switch,  and 
carefully  trimmed  off  all  the  twigs  and  crumpled  leaves. 
It  was  pliant  and  elastic  like  whalebone.  It  whistled 
through  the  air  when  it  was  waved  like  a  wire  or  a  thin 
lash.  It  would  hug  the  skin  it  was  laid  upon,  and  wrap 
tightly  around  a  boy's  legs,  and  sting  at  the  tip  like  a  hor- 
net. It  wouldn't  raise  a  welt  upon  the  skin,  like  an  iron 
rod  or  a  rawhide,  but  it  would  hurt  just  as  bad  while  it 
was  touching  you. 

Jim  knew  all  this,  and  it  Hashed  through  his  brain,  every 
bit  of  it,  as  he  saw  Aleck  trim  the  switch. 

"  Better  scoot,  Youngster,"  Tug  advised,  with  a  grin  that 
was  meant  kindly,  but  made  Jim  madder  than  ever. 

"Please  get  the  rushes,"  coaxed  Katy. 

But  when  Aleck  had  come  back  the  boy  still  sat  there 
defiant  of  orders. 

"Now.  James,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  over  him,  "you 
have  been  ordered  by  your  Captain  to  go  and  get  some 
rushes.  You  refuse.  You  are  insubordinate.  I'll  give 
you  just  one  minute  to  make  Tip  your  mind  what  you  will 
do." 

Jim  glanced  up,  saw  the  determined  face  and  stalwart 
form  of  his  brother;  saw  Tug  keeping  quiet  and  showing 
no  intention  of  interfering;  saw  the  awful  willow.  He 
rose  quickly  from  his  seat,  and  darted  away  into  the  scrub 
alders  and  willows  as  hard  as  he  could  run,  but  not  to- 
ward the  rushes. 

Aleck  didn't  follow  him.  "Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  Go 
on  with  your  supper,  Katy.  That  boy  gets  those  rushes 
before  he  has  any  grub  to  eat  or  blankets  to  lie  in,  unless 
you  both  vote  against  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  will,  for  it 
was  a  reasonable  order.'' 

"Well,  Captain,"  said  Tug,  "I  think  we  might  ease  up 
011  it  a  little.  It  was  a  little  rough  on  The  Youngster 
sending  him  alone  in  the  dark  to  get  the  stuff.  If  you 
had  sent  me  with  him,  I  suppose  he'd  have  gone  fast 
enough.  If  you'll  say  so  now,  I  allow  he'll  surrender  and 
save  his  hide.  For  that  matter,  I  don't  mind  getting  'em 
alone  if  you'll  let  the  kid  go.  I  was  going  to  propose  it 
myself  just  as  you  gave  the  order." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,  Tug;  but  I  couldn't  allow 
you  to  get  them  alone.  You  may  help  if  you  want  to." 

"  May  I  tell  him  so  ?"  Katy  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  find  him." 

"I'll  find  him — look  out  for  the  bacon;"  and  the  girl 
went,  off  into  the  gloom  and  the  bushes,  calling,  "Jim! 
Jim!" 

It  was  a  good  while  before  she  came  back,  and  the  boys, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  forked  out  the  bacon,  and  were  eating 
their  meal,  which  was  what  the  poets  call  "frugal,"  but 
immensely  relished  all  the  same. 

Suddenly  Katy  and  the  culprit  stalked  out  of  the  ring 
of  shadows  that  encircled  the  fire,  bearing  huge  bundles 
of  yellow  rushes. 

"That  ain't  fair!"  cried  Tug.  "You  ought  to  have  let 
me  gone,  Katy." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mind,  and  I  wanted  Jim  to  hurry  back." 

"  I  didn't  want  her  to  carry  none,"  said  Jim,  more  eager 
about  self-defense  than  grammar.  "If  I  give  up,  I  want 
to  give  up  all  over,  and  not  half-way." 

"Good  for  you,  Youngster,"  Aleck  shouted,  leaping 
up.  "  Give  us  your  hand  !" 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  WILD  RICE   AND   ITS  TENANTS. 

THUS  peace  was  restored,  and  the  boy  sat  down  hap- 
pily to  his  well-earned  supper,  while  the  older  ones 
spread  the  crisp  reed  straw.  Finding  there  wasn't  quite 
enough,  they  went  off  to  the  marshes  and  brought  two 
more  armfuls,  which  made  a  warm  and  springy  couch 
for  the  whole  party. 

These  "  rushes"  were  not  rushes  properly  speaking,  but 
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the  wild  rice  which  grows  so  abundantly  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  throughout  the  little  ponds  and 
shallow  sheets  of  water  that  are  dotted  so  thickly  over 
Wisconsin  and  southern  Minnesota.  It  is  like  a  small 
bamboo  jungle,  for  the  close-crowding  sliff  reeds  often 
stand  ten  feet  or  more  above  the  water.  They  bear  upon 
the  upper  part  of  their  stalks  a  few  ribbon-like  leaves, 
and  each  reed  carries  a  plume  which  in  autumn  contains 
the  seeds,  or  the  "  rice." 

This  rice  formed  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Indians  who  lived  where  it  grew.  Through  these  great 
marshes  run  narrow  canals  that  the  currents  keep  open, 
and  through  these  the  Indian  women  would  paddle  their 
canoes,  seeking  the  ripe  heads,  which  they  would  cut  off 
and  take  ashore,  to  be  threshed  out  in  the  wigwam,  or  else 
they  would  shake  and  rub  out  the  rice  into  a  basket  as 
they  went  along.  At  home  the  rice  would  be  crushed 
into  a  coarse  flour  in  their  stone  mortars,  then  made  into 
cakes. 

The  stalks,  round,  smooth,  and  straight,  were  of  service 
to  the  Indians  also.  Out  of  them  they  made  mats  and 
thatching  for  their  lodges,  and  they  served  as  excellent 
arrow  shafts,  a  point  of  fire-hardened  wood,  of  bone,  or 
of  flint  having  been  fixed  in  the  end. 

It  is  very  interesting  in  summer,  and  even  more  so  in 
the  autumn,  to  paddle  through  these  vast  marshes,  upon 
the  outer  limit  of  which  our  friends  were  encamped,  and 
they  had  often  enjoyed  it.  They  would  have  preferred 
to  skate  across  these  marshes  to  going  outside  upon  the 
open  lake,  but  there  was  a  report  that  warm  springs  came 
out  of  the  ooze  in  many  parts  of  the  rice  morass,  keeping 
the  ice  so  weak  (though  not  melting  it  quite  away)  as  to 
make  the  skating  very  unsafe.  This  danger  was  not  so 
great,  perhaps,  in  a  winter  so  unusually  cold  as  this  one 
was  proving  itself  to  be,  but  they  did  not  want  to  run 
risks. 

"  How  still  it  is!"  cried  Eaty,  as  they  sat  a  few  moments 
"between  bed  and  board,"  as  Tug  expressed  it. 

"Yes;  but  how  noisy  it  will  be  around  this  islet  in 
three  months  from  now!"  said  Aleck.  "Then  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  hear  yourself  speak  for  the  frogs." 

"Before  there  were  any  light-houses  on  the  lake,"  said 
Tug,  "sailing  was  pretty  much  guess-work:  but  my  fa- 
ther told  me  the  sailors,  when  they  approached  the  shore, 
used  to  know  where  they  were  by  listening  to  the  bull- 
frogs. The  bulls  would  call  out  the  names  of  their  ports, 
you  know  :  San—  dusk — y  !  To — l-e-e-e — do  !  Mon — 
roe  !  De — tro  i-  i-  i-  i — i  t ! " 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


FAIRIES. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 

fT^EN  little  dancing  fairies  white, 
JL  Moving  quick  as  a  glance  of  light 
Over  a  shining  floor  of  snow: 
Cheerily  now  they  go,  they  go. 

Up  and  down  in  a  lively  chase— 
Who  shall  win  in  the  merry  race? 
Tripping,  springing,  frolicking  gay, 
Light  as  a  vapor,  blithe  as  the  day. 

Now.  as  they  tread  with  dainty  feet, 
Scarcely  you  hear  the  tinkling  sweet; 
Now  with  a  bound  at  once  they  come 
Down  with  a  hearty  thrum,  thrum,  thrum. 

Now  they  laugh  like  a  child  at  play, 
Ripple  now  like  a  streamlet  gay, 
Now  like  a  zephyr  softly  hush, 
Now  in  a  careless  gambol  rush. 

Can  not  you  guess  their  nr.mes  ?     Why,  then, 
Take  a  peep  at  my  fairies  ten — 
Mabel's  dear  little  finders  light 
Dancing  over  the  key-board  white. 


OLD  SOBERSIDES'S  HERO. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

IT  was  study  hour,  and  the  dining-room  table  had  been 
cleared  off  for  the  boys  who  were  hard  at  work. 

Tom  was  at  his  history,  Jack  deep  in  geography,  and 
Vincent  was  supposed  to  be  busy  with  several  lessons;  but 
underneath  his  pile  of  books  had  been  a  cheerful-looking 
red-bound  volume,  which  somehow  or  other  had  contrived 
to  lure  him  into  looking  through  it. 

Tin's  was  noticed  by  Ned,  or  "Old  Sobersides,"  as  they 
called  him,  more  than  once,  and  he  looked  up  from  the 
map  he  was  drawing  to  tell  Vincent  that  it  was  getting 
late,  and  he  would  have  to  look  out  for  "deficiencies" 
on  the  morrow  if  he  did  not  hurry  up  and  study.  But 
Vincent's  only  reply  was,  "Oh,  bother!  this  is  too  good 
to  leave." 

' '  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men." 

"Any  explorers  or  navigators  among  them?"  asked 
Jack,  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

"  No;  they  are  principally  soldiers." 

"  I  heard  Billy  Buttons  say  he  did  not  like  his  last  new 
book  because  the  boys  had  not  enough  fight  in  them." 

"Yes,  that  is  about  all  that  makes  a  fellow  anybody 
nowadays." 

"  But  Billy  is  too  little  a  chap  to  have  those  ideas.'' 

"What  is  anybody  good  for  who  hasn't  plenty  of  fight  ?" 

"Good  for?"  repeated  "Old  Sobersides,"  thoughtfully. 
"  I  can  imagine  a  man  good  for  a  great  deal  who  never 
so  much  as  smelled  gunpowder." 

"Your  heroes  are  always  Miss  Nancys." 

Ned  colored  tip,  but  he  was  not  of  a  hasty  temper,  and 
made  no  angry  retort. 

"My  hero  is  Gustavus  Vasa,"  put  in  Tom.  "  the  plucki- 
est fellow  that  ever  lived.  Do  you  remember  how  they 
stuck  him  with  bayonets  once  when  he  was  secreted  in  a 
cart;  and  they  never  discovered  he  was  there,  although 
they  wounded  him  in  the  hip  very  badly?" 

"And  my  hero  is  Mr.  Livingstone,"  said  Jack,  "the  Af- 
rican explorer  and  missionary.  I  think  the  way  he  died, 
all  alone  in  that  savage  country,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
things  I  ever  read." 

Vincent's  ardor  was  all  for  Napoleon. 

"Who  is  your  hero,  Sobersides  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any  particular  one," 
replied  Ned;  "but  I  was  reading  not  long  ago  of  a  man, 
whose  name  I  forget,  but  whose  work  seemed  to  me  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  many  a  hero's  whose  record  glit- 
ters in  history.  He  was  a  poor  shoemaker  living  alone, 
I  believe  in  London,  and  having  much  time  to  think  and 
observe,  he  noticed  how  many  children  of  the  poor  were 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  for  it  was  before  the  time  of  pub- 
lic schools.  One  day  he  called  in  a  couple  of  youngsters 
and  asked  them  how  they  would  like  to  learn  their  al- 
phabet; they  were  not  unwilling,  and  became  so  interest- 
ed that  he  taught  them  to  read.  As  fast  as  one  set  of  chil- 
dren learned  to  read,  he  would  send  them  away  that  others 
might  fill  their  places,  and  so  he  really  gave  to  hundreds 
of  poor  children  all  the  teaching  they  ever  received,  and 
yet  he  was  never  anything  more  than  a  shoemaker." 

"I  know  about  him.  He  was  John  Pounds,  of  Ports- 
mouth, England,"  called  out  Vincent. 

"How  did  you  come  to  know  ;" 

"  I  read  about  him  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly 
a  whole  year  ago." 

The  boys  made  no  end  of  fun  over  Sobersides's  admira- 
tion of  so  plain  a  character. 

Ned  said  nothing,  but  he  stuck  to  his  shoemaker  hero. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  talk,  and  the  fascinations  of 
Illustrious  Men,  Vincent  did  not  know  his  lessons  next 
day,  was  detained  after-hours,  which  made  him  cross,  and 
he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  or  two  fellows  who  laughed 
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at  him.  He  was  getting  a  good  pommelling,  just  as  Ned 
happened  to  come  up. 

Old  Sobersides  was  of  slow  temper,  but  when  he  saw 
little  Vin,  as  he  called  him,  getting  the  worst  of  the  quar- 
rel, he  put  down  his  books,  collared  one  fellow  and  flung 
him  into  the  gutter,  gave  another  a  persuasive  cuff  which 
sent  him  howling,  and  the  third  he  tripped  and  made  him 
sit  down  to  peacefully  consider  his  recent  dispute.  Vin 
was  too  mad  to  be  grateful ;  but  as  they  walked  home, 
and  his  anger  cooled,  he  said  to  Ned, 

"I  say,  old  Sobersides,  I  thought  you  didn't  approve  of 
fighting  ?" 

"Nor  do  I, "answered  Ned.  ''I  think  it  is  about  the 
most  senseless  thing  men  or  boys  can  engage  in;  but  I 
never  could  stand  by  and  see  the  weak  overpowered  by  the 
strong,  or  the  gentle  submissive  to  the  rough,  and  when  it 
is  necessary  I  mean  to  use  the  weapons  God  gave  me — just 
these  two  fists;  but  when  you  want  to  know  who  my  hero 
is,  I  shall  always  choose  one  who  serves  the  world  with  his 
brains  rather  than  with  his  muscle." 


JOIM.;    TO    MEET    1'APA. 


THE  BABIROUSSA. 

ri^HE  babiroussa  is  an  Indian  hog,  not  a  very  pleasant 
_L  sort  of  animal  to  look  at,  and  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agri-i-ablf  one  to  meet  when  it  is  not  in  the  best  humor. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  has  two  pairs  of  tusks, 
those  in  the  lower  jaw  bring  .-,  nicwliat  like  a  wild-boar's, 
but  tin.-  pair  which  spring  from  tin-  top  of  the  upper  jav 
are  very  long,  and  curve  inward,  almost  touching  the 
skin  of  the  forehead.  The  upper  tusks  do  not  spring  from 
between  the  lips,  but  cut  their  way  through  the  skin,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  snout. 

The  animal  usually  grows  to  the  ordinary  size  of  wild 


hogs,  but  some  have  been  killed  that  were  as  large  as  a 
donkey.  It  can  run  very  fast,  and  is  a  most  dangerous 
enemy  when  brought  to  bay.  It  is  of  a  gray  color,  the 
skin  hanging  in  folds  or  wrinkles  about  the  body,  which  is 
covered  very  thinly  with  short  bristles.  The  tail  is  near- 
ly without  hair,  save  at  the  end,  where  it  forms  a  sort  of 
tassel. 

The  female  has  the  merest  apologies  for  tusks,  the  bone 
hardly  showing  through  the  skin,  and  in  many  cases  she 
can  not  even  boast  of  that  much. 

These  animals  hardly  ever  have  a  regular  home;  they 
wander  from  one  part  of  the  forest  to  the  other,  but  always 
in  the  wet,  marshy  portions,  feeding  on  leaves,  grass,  and 
water  plants.  They  are  remarkably  good  swimmers,  and 
often  cross  large  lakes  rather  than  walk  around  them,  and 
they  never  hesitate  to  take  to  the  water  when  in  flight. 
Swimming  appears  to  be  as  much  an  instinct  with  the 
young  babiroussas  as  with  ducks,  for  they  plunge  boldly 
into  the  water  as  soon  as  they  can  walk. 

If  suddenly  roused  in  its  lair,  instead  of  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  the  babiroussa  rushes  out  upon  its  assailant  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  although  its  tusks  are  curved  so 
nearly  to  the  flesh,  it  can  inflict  most  dangerous  wounds. 
By  the  natives  its  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  they  rarely  succeed  in  killing  one 
save  at  the  expense  of  several  lives. 

These  hogs  usually  are  found  in  herds  of  six  or  eight, 
and  the  males  as  well  as  the  females  care  for  the  young, 
petting  them  in  their  swinish  way  as  human  parents  do 
their  offspring.  Savage  as  they  are,  there  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous time  to  approach  them  than  when  the  young  are 
small.  The  females  will  gather  around  the  young  ones, 
while  the  males  will  rush  out  to  give  battle  without  wait- 
ing for  an  attack. 

Funck,  the  naturalist  of  Cologne,  tells  of  an  encounter 
with  a  babiroussa  which  was  related  to  him  by  a  sea-cap- 
tain. Two  sailors  and  three  natives  came  suddenly  upon 
a  herd  of  five  full-grown  hogs  and  two  young  ones.  The 
two  females  of  the  party  immediately  covered  the  young 
with  their  bodies,  while  the  males  dashed  forward  with 
such  fury  that  all  the  party,  save  one  of  the  sailors,  were 
overturned,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  savage  brutes. 

One  of  the  natives  was  instantly  killed,  the  lower  tusks 
of  the  hog  being  driven  through  his  eye  into  his  brain. 
Another  was  fatally  wounded,  and  not  one  of  the  party 
escaped  serious  injury.  During  the  affray,  which  did  not 
last  many  minutes,  the  hunters  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  fire  among  the  herd  but  once,  and  that  without  inflict- 
ing any  injury.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  party 
even  to  drag  their  wounded  companions  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  infuriated  beasts,  and  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so  until  after  several  more  severe  wounds  had  been  inflict- 
ed by  the  hogs,  which  pursued  them  quite  half  a  mile. 

The  traveller  Brim,  writing  of  the  fortunate  chance 
•which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
the  babiroussa,  was  much  more  successful.  He  says: 

"  I  was  once  in  a  low.  damp  forest  on  one  of  the  Malac- 
cau  islands,  when  one  of  my  guides  drew  my  attention  to 
a  noise  as  of  the  grunting  of  hogs  but  a  short  distance 
away.  It  was  more  of  a  low,  whistling  sound  than  a 
grunt,  although  now  and  then  could  be  heard  the  squeal 
peculiar  to  the  common  hog  when  angry  or  frightened." 

The  guides  were  familiar  with  the  sound,  and  without 
stopping  to  explain  their  course,  or  even  to  give  any  ad- 
\  icr  to  the  traveller  in  their  charge,  they  started  ofl'  at  full 
sliced,  leaving  the  explorer  with  no  weapon  save  a  light 
gun.  and  no  ammunition  save  the  two  charges  it  contained. 

Brim  knew  from  the  stories  he  had  heard  from  the  na- 
tives that  his  guides  had  been  frightened  by  the  hogs,  and 
he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  capture  one  because  of 
their  rareness. 

"  The  noise,  which  at  first  seemed  near  by,  was  farther 
au  ay  than  I  had  thought,  for  it  was  not  until  I  had  walk- 
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ed  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  throng:!)  the  thick  underbrush 
that  I  could  distinguish  any  living  thing.  Then  the  gray 
forms  of  several  hogs  could  be  indistinctly  seen  through 


Whether  the  hogs  were  startled  by  something  other 
than  the  hunter,  or  whether  it  was  because  they  were  in 
no  mood  for  fighting  that  day,  can  not  be  told,  but  certain 


the  foliage,  and  I  determined  to  risk  everything  for  the    it  is  that,  contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  instead  of  rush- 


sake  of  bagging  the  largest  of  the  herd.'' 


ing  upon  the  intruder,  they  ran  swiftly  past  him  to  a  brook 
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near  by,  leaping  in  as  if  in  the  greatest  excitement  and 
fear. 

"They  certainly  swam  under  the  water  at  least  forty 
yards,  for  from  the  time  they  plunged  in  I  could  see  no  : 
more  of  them  until  they  scrambled  out,  squealing  and 
whistling,  on  the  other  side.  My  gun  was  loaded  with 
large  shot,  and  since,  owing  to  the  absence  of  my  ammu- 
nition carrier,  I  had  no  bullets,  I  gave  the  largest  of  the 
party  my  compliments  in  the  form  of  a  charge  of  shot." 

The  animal  was  hit  just  behind  the  fore-leg,  and  tumbled 
over  dead,  while  his  companions,  instead  of  continuing 
their  flight,  surrounded  him  as  if  to  aid  him  in  his  trouble. 

A  second  shot  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  them,  and 
the  brave  hunter  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  the 
prize  at  his  leisure.  It  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  hog, 
"  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  while  its 
thick,  round  body  measured  three  feet  in  length,  and 
over  two  feet  in  height." 


THE  KING  OF  GAMES. 

HOW  TO  LEARX  CHESS  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 
BY    GEORGE    CARY    EGGLESTON. 

I. 

MONG  quite  a  large  number  of  quiet 
parlor  games  chess  is  by  far  the  best ; 
so  much  the  best,  indeed,  that  no- 
body who  has  once  learned  it  ever 
cares  much  for  any  other.  It  is  a 
game  that  you  never  grow  tired  of, 
because  it  has  so  much  variety  in  it, 
and  because  it  is  purely  a  game  of 
skill. 

To  a  person  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  game  it  seems  a  hopeless 

puzzle,  but  it  is  in  reality  far  from  being  as  difficult  as  it 
appears.  I  have  taught  many  a  boy  to  play  in  half  an 
hour,  and  I  believe  the  game  can  be  so  clearly  explained, 
even  on  paper,  that  every  reader  of  YODNG  PEOPLE  may 
learn  to  play  it  without  a  teacher.  To  do  that,  however, 
you  must  read  all  I  have  to  say  with  a  chess  board  and 
men  at  hand,  and  must  do  on  the  board  everything  I  de- 
scribe on  paper. 

THE  BOARD. — A  chess-board  is  the  same  as  a  checker- 
board; but  in  playing  chess  you  must  turn  it  so  that  each 
player  will  have  a  white  corner  on  his  right  hand. 

THE  MEN. — Now  look  at  your  chess-men.  There  are  two 
sets  just  alike,  except  that  one  is  black  and  the  other  white, 
as  in  checkers.  In  each  set  there  are  eight  pieces  and 
eight  pawns.  The  pawns  are  the  eight  little  men,  all 
shaped  alike.  The  pieces  are  the  larger  men,  made  in  dif- 
ferent shapes.  There  are  one  king,  one  queen,  two  bish- 
ops, two  knights,  and  two  rooks,  or  castles,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  The  king  is  the  tallest  piece  of  all; 
the  queen  is  the  one  next  in  height,  and  you  can  easily 
recognize  her  by  the  coronet  on  her  head;  the  bishops 
have  tops  like  a  mitre  (in  some  sets  they  merely  have  a 
slit  in  their  tops);  the  knights  are  those  which  have 
horses'  heads;  the  rooks  are  in  the  shape  of  old-time  cas- 
tles or  towers.  By  looking  out  the  several  pieces  you  may 
easily  learn  to  know  them  at  sight. 

PLACING  THE  MEN. — The  next  thing  to  be  learned  is 
how  to  place  the  men  on  the  board,  and  this,  too,  may  be 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  if  you  will  carefully  carry  out 
the  following  directions.  First  place  the  board,  as  I 
have  already  directed,  so  that  the  corner  square  to  your 
right  is  a  white  one.  Next,  take  your  king  and  queen  and 
place  them  on  the  two  middle  squares  of  the  first  row. 
placing  the  queen  on  the  square  that  matches  her  in  color, 
and  the  king  by  her  side.  The  white  player  will  thus 
have  his  king  to  the  right  of  his  queen,  while  the  black 
will  have  his  to  the  left,  and  each  king  will  have  a  king 


directly  opposite  him.  Next  place  your  bishops,  cne  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  royal  pair.  Then 
go  on  in  the  same  way  with  your  knights,  placing  them 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bishops.  This  will  leave  only 
the  two  end  squares  vacan  t,  and  in  them  you  must  place  your 
rooks.  Finally,  arrange  your  pawns  in  a  line  in  the  sec- 
ond row  of  squares,  placing  a  pawn  in  front  of  eacli  piece. 
Now  if  you  have  done  all  this  correctly,  your  men  are  ar- 
ranged as  in  this  diagram: 
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By  removing  the  men  and  setting  them  up  again  you 
will  soon  learn  their  proper  places.  Practice  this  till  you 
can  do  it  readily  before  going  on  to  anything'  else. 

THE  MOVES. 

PAWNS. — The  pawns  always  move  straight  forward  to- 
ward the  opposite  side  of  the  board.  Usually  they  can 
move  only  one  square  at  a  time,  but  so  long  as  a  pawn 
stands  where  it  was  placed  at  the  beginning — so  long,  I 
mean,  as  it  has  not  been  moved  at  all  in  the  game — its 
first  move  may  be  either  one  square  or  two  squares  straight 
forward.  After  it  has  been  moved  once,  whether  the 
move  was  one  square  or  two,  it  can  only  be  moved  one 
square  at  a  time,  and  no  pawn  can  ever  be  moved  back- 
ward. All  the  pieces  may  go  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, but  the  pawns  can  not  retreat  in  any  case. 

But  how  does  a  pawn  take  another  pawn  or  a  piece  ? 
There  is  no  taking  by  "jumping"  in  chess.  When  one 
piece  or  pawn  takes  another,  it  takes  the  place  that  the 
other  occupied.  You  remove  the  piece  or  pawn  that  is 
captured,  and  set  the  one  that  takes  it  in  the  place  made 
vacant.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  piece  can  take  any 
other  which  stands  on  a  square  which  the  taking  piece 
might  move  to  if  it  was  vacant;  but  with  the  pawns  the 
case  is  different.  They  always  move  straight  forward,  but 
they  always  take  other  pawns  or  pieces  diagonally.  If 
there  is  a  vacant  square  next  m  front  of  a  pawn,  the  pawn 
can  move  into  it;  but  if  another  pawn  or  a  piece  stands  just 
in  front  of  a  pawn,  the  pawn  can  not  take  it.  It  can  only 
take  pawns  or  pieces  which  stand  on  the  next  square  diag- 
onally in  front.  On  the  next  page  is  a  little  diagram 
which  will  show  you  what  I  mean. 

In  this  diagram  you  see  a  white  pawn  and  a  black  one 
with  other  pieces  around  them.  The  white  pawn  can 
not  take  the  rook  just  in  front  of  it,  although  it  might 
move  into  the  square  held  by  the  rook  if  that  .square  was 
vacant.  But  the  white  pawn  can  take  the  black  pawn  or 
the  black  knight,  moving  into  the  place  of  either,  although 
if  their  squares  were  vacant  the  pawn  could  not  move 
diagonally  into  them.  So  the  black  pawn  can  take  either 
the  white  knight  or  the  white  pawn,  or  it  can  move  into  the 
vacant  square  in  front  of  itself  without  taking  anything. 
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BLACK. 


\VIIITE. 

From  all  this  we  get  the  following  rule  for  pawns:  A 
pawn  moves  straight  forward,  one  square  at  a  time, except 
on  its  first  move,  when  it  may  move  one  or  two  squares, 
as  the  player  chooses;  but  a  pawn,  always  takes  diago- 
nally, one  square  at  a  time. 

PASSING  PAWNS. — If  in  moving  a  pawn  two  squares  you 
skip  a  square  on  which  one  of  your  adversary's  pawns 
could  have  taken  yours,  it  is  called  "passing  his  pawn." 
When  that  is  done,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  take  your  pawn 
"in  passing";  that  is  to  say,  he  may  take  your  pawn  off 
the  board,  and  move  his  diagonally  into  the  square  where 
yours  would  have  stood  if  you  had  moved  one  square  in- 
stead of  two.  Here  is  a  diagram  to  explain  this: 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

If  the  white  pawn  in  the  cut  is  moved  forward  one  square, 
the  black  can  take  it,  as  you  see.  But  if  it  is  moved  for- 
ward two  squares  at  once,  so  as  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
black,  the  black  pawn  can  still  take  it,  moving  for  that 
purpose  not  into  the  square  marked  2,  where  the  white 
pawn  will  stand,  but  into  that  marked  1.  But  if  a  pawn 
is  to  be  taken  ''  in  passing,"  it  must  be  done  at  once.  If 
black  makes  any  other  move  after  you  have  passed  his 
pawn,  he  loses  his  right  to  take  it  in  that  way. 

QUEENING  PAWNS. — If  a  player  gets  one  of  his  pawns 
into  the  other  player's  rear  row  of  squares  (which  is  the 
king  row  in  checkers),  he  is  said  to  "queen"  the  pawn. 
He  can  make  it  a  queen  or  a  knight,  no  matter  whether 
he  has  lost  his  queen  or  knight  or  not.  The  rule  is  that 
he  may  make  it  anything  he  pleases,  no  matter  what 
pieces  he  may  have  on  the  board.  Generally  he  makes  it 
a  queen,  because  that  is  the  most  powerful  piece  in  chess, 
but  sometimes  it  is  better  to  make  it  a  knight,  because  the 
knight  has  a  peculiar  power  of  moving  which  no  other 
piece  has. 


THE  KING. — The  king  can  move  one  square  at  a  time 
in  any  direction,  backward,  forward,  diagonally,  or  to  the 
right  or  left. 

THE  QUEEN. — The  queen  can  move  any  distance  in  a 
straight  line,  in  any  direction,  backward,  forward,  diag- 
onally, or  to  the  right  or  left. 

BISHOPS. — The  bishops  can  move  any  distance  on  diag- 
onal lines.  They  can  never  move  except  on  diagonal  lines, 
but  they  can  advance  or  retreat  on  those  lines  at  will. 

ROOKS. — The  rooks  move  any  distance  in  straight 
lines,  backward,  forward,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  but  never 
diagonally. 

None  of  these  pieces  can  jump  over  any  piece  or  pawn. 
They  must  have  a  clear  track  always.  They  can  take 
any  piece  or  pawn  belonging  to  the  enemy  which  stands 
in  their  line  of  movement  with  nothing  between,  and  in 
taking,  they  must  be  placed  on  the  square  held  by  the 
piece  or  pawn  which  is  taken. 

KNIGHTS. — The  knights  have  a  move  of  their  own, 
which  is  different  from  all  other  moves.  They  can  not 
move  straight  forward,  straight  backward,  or  in  straight 
lines  to  the  right  or  left  or  diagonally.  A  boy  of  my  ac- 
quaintance says  they  move  "  skiwinkety";  that  is  to 
say,  no  matter  where  a  knight  stands,  it  can  move  to  any 
square  which  stands  two  squares  off  in  one  direction,  and 
one  square  off  to  the  right  or  left.  That  is  not  very  clear, 
but  here  is  a  diagram  which  will  make  it  so: 


— 


II 


G 


D 


A  knight  placed  as  the  one  in  the  diagram  is  could 
move  into  any  of  the  squares  that  are  marked  with  the 
letters  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  and  nowhere  else. 
Now  look  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will  see  that  to  reach 
A  the  knight  must  travel  two  squares  to  the  left  and  one 
square  forward ;  to  reach  B  he  must  go  two  squares  for- 
ward and  one  to  the  left;  C  stands  two  squares  forward 
and  one  to  the  right;  D,  two  squares  to  the  right  and  one 
forward;  E,  two  to  the  right  and  one  backward;  F,  two 
backward  and  one  to  the  right;  and  so  on.  If  the  knight 
stood  near  the  edge  of  the  board,  he  would  not  have  so 
|  many  moves  open  to  him ;  but  no  matter  where  he  stands, 
i  he  can  move  to  any  square  which  can  be  reached  by  trav- 
elling two  squares  in  one  direction,  right,  left,  backward, 
or  forward,  and  one  square  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that.  In  making  his  moves  the  knight  can  pass  over 
the  heads  of  any  men  that  stand  in  his  way.  He  can 
take  any  man  belonging  to  his  adversary  which  stands 
on  the  square  to  which  he  moves.  A  little  practice  in 
moving  a  knight  about  on  a  clear  board  will  make  his 
powers  familiar  to  you. 

These  are  all  the  moves  except  one,  which  can  not  well 
be  explained  until  you  learn  how  the  game  is  played. 
Next  week  there  will  be  another  article  explaining  the 
game,  and  telling  you  about  the  other  move.  Practice 
what  I  have  explained  to  you  till  you  know  it  well,  and 
next  week  you  will  learn  how  to  begin  playing. 
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"'START    THE    HORSE,'    URGED    TWO    OR    THREE." 


"HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES." 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

IT  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  all  the  boys  had  congre- 
gated, as  was  their  custom,  in  Mr.  Lindell's  barn.    They 
were  stretched  in  every  attitude  on  the  hay,  and  Tommy 
Dunn  was  lying  in  a  very  dangerous  and  therefore  very 
delightful  position  on  one  of  the  big  beams. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  to  be  a  man  ?" 
inquired  Tommy,  as  he  gazed  at  the  family  of  swallows 
that  had  made  their  nest  in  the  ridge  of  the  old  barn. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  help  father  run  the  place,"  replied  Jim 
my,  soberly. 

"  I'm  going  to  keep  store,"  announced  Eb  Parsons,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  most  advantageous 
"  swaps"  of  any  boy  in  school. 

Many  of  the  boys  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do;  but  all  were  surprised  when  Tommy  an- 
nounced, boldly.  "  I'm  going  to  be  a  circus  rider." 

Several  had  longings  to  become  lawyers  or  physicians, 
but  none  had  hoped  to  become  one  of  those  gorgeous  gen- 
tlemen in  pink  tights  and  spangled  trunks  who  had  ap- 
peared in  the  circus  which  was  in  town  the  week  before. 

"But  father  says  that  a  circus  actor  has  to  begin  to 
practice  when  he  is  a  boy,"  objected  Jimmy. 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Tom.      "  I  practice  every  day." 

"On  what?"  asked  Jimmy,  with  a  sly  smile;  for  he 
knew  well  that  Mr.  Dunn  would  never  allow  Tom  to  drive 
his  team,  much  less  practice  circus  acts  on  their  backs. 

"Well,  I  haven't  tried  a  horse,  so  far,"  Tom  admitted; 
"but,"  he  added,  regaining  his  composure,  "  I  swing  on  a 
trapeze  and  jump  over  boxes  almost  every  day." 

"Guess  you'd  find  a  difference  if  you  tried  a  real 
horse,"  remarked  Eb  Parsons. 


"Say,  Jimmy,  couldn't 
you  get  one  of  your  father's 
colts  to  let  me  have  a  try 
on  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"I  don't  know;  I'll  ask 
him,"  said  Jimmy. 

He  went  to  look  for  his 
father,  and  found  him  di- 
recting some  men  who 
were  building  a  wall. 

' '  Father,  can  we  have  the 
colts  to  ride  a  little  while  ?" 
"The  colts!"  answered 
his  father;  "why,  my  boy, 
they  are  not  half  broken 
yet.  Take  old  Jack." 

' '  But  old  Jack  looks  so 
bad,"  objected  Jimmy. 

"  Handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does,  Jimmy ;  and  old 
Jack  will  do  better  by  you 
than  the  colts  would." 

Jimmy  went  back  to  the 
barn,  not  at  all  satisfied. 

"Father  says  we  can 
have  old  Jack." 

"Old  Jack!"  exclaimed 
Tommy;  "  a  pretty  circus 
horse  he  would  make !" 

"He  looks  more  like  a 
horse  than  your  dry-goods 
box  that  you  have  been 
practicing  on." 

"Well,  I  suppose  if  we 
can't  have  what  we  want, 
we've  got  to  take  what  we 
can  get,"  muttered  Tom. 

Accordingly  the  horse 
was  led  out. 

' '  He'd  make  a  good  subject  for  a  horse-doctor, "  com- 
mented Joe  Fisher.  "  You  ought  to  put  him  on  a  package 
of  horse  liniment,  and  label  him  '  Before  using.'  " 

Meanwhile  the  boys  were  busily  engaged  in  clearing  the 
barn  floor,  and  putting  up  a  rope  to  make  the  ring.  At 
last  it  was  finished.  Tom  dropped  from  his  perch  on  the 
beam  on  to  the  horse's  back,  and  losing  his  hold,  slid  down 
on  the  floor. 

"He's  got  a  slippery  back  anyhow,"  Tom  remarked,  as 
he  climbed  on  a  manger  in  order  to  mount  again. 

Jack  stood  perfectly  still,  surprised,  no  doubt,  by  these 
strange   proceedings,  but  evidently  having   a  clear  idea 
that  his  first  business  was  not  to  hurt  the  boys. 
"Stand  on  his  back,"  urged  one. 
"  Stand  on  your  head,  the  way  the  circus  man  did." 
The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  attractive  to  Tom's  disposition.    He  scram- 
bled up,  and   after  several   unsuccessful   efforts,  finally 
succeeded  in  balancing  himself  on  his  hands.     The  boys 
were  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

"Start  the  horse,"  urged  two  or  three,  and  before  Tom 
could  let  himself  down,  Jack  had  taken  a  step  forward 
in  obedience  to  some  one's  order  to  "  G'lang." 

It  was  only  one  step,  but  that  was  enough  to  make 
Tom  lose  his  balance,  and  fall  heavily  to  the  floor.  Jack 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  allowed  the  boys  to  drag  Tom, 
who  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  from  between  his  feet. 

Fortunately  Tom  was  not  seriously  injured,  but  it  cured 
him  of  all  desire  to  be  a  circus  rider.  When  he  told  his 
father  about  the  accident,  he  finished  the  story  with  : 

"And  if  old  Jack  hadn't  had  more  sense  than  all  of  us 
boys  put  together.  I'd  have  been  killed.  '  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,'  Mr.  Lindell  says,  and  old  Jack  must 
be  a  beauty,  for  he  certainly  acted  handsomely  by  me." 
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of  birfh- 


,  AINTNlCHQLAS  used  to  jend,s°Iamtoldr 
fA  Ijne.  w-born  babes  by  5torlt5,in  days  of  old- 


King  Friedrich/Aaxopf  Stultzenmannenkim, 
For  many  years  unto  ye  5aint  did  pray, 

"That  he-would  send  unto  his  Queen  and  him, 
A  baby  boy^tobey0  King  someday. 

At  last  ye  Saint  ye  King's  petition  heard, 

And  called  to  hima  sober  l°n§-legged  bird. 


Quofh  hef,'Good  WilhelmStorkGuchwaj  its  name). 
Here  is  a  baby  boy  to  take  away. 

Itisfor  Fritz ;  s°bear  himtoye  sa.nr\e , 

Orrafhert°  hi$Qjjeen,wifhout  delay. 

For  onegrovc'j  weary  when  one  al.wayj  hears 

Ye  same  -words  daily  dinning inone'j 


NowWilhelm  Stork ~wa$  ojd,and  dull  of  -wits, 
FOP  age  not  always  sharpens wisdonmmuch, 

5o  what  does  he  but  bear  y e  gift  to  Fritz 
Ye  cobbler,  who  had  half  a  score-  of  $  uch. 

And  soy^baby, through  a  blunder,  passed 

From  being,  first  of  all,  unto—    y^last. 

Fromifhis  I  gafher  fhat  a  new-born  Prince, 
From  new-born  cobbler^  somewhat  hard 

For  which ofus  could  tellye  difference, since 
One  fhus  experienced  was  mistaken        ' 

Also,  perhaps, /should  be  great,  instead 

(^f  w^riting  mus,toearnmy  daily  bread 
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SIMMER    AND    WINTER. 
WHAT  are  the  bright    ejes  watch-  |  What  are  the  children  doing. 


Under  the  Southern  sun  ? 
Oil,  the  roses  tair  in  the  balmy  nir, 
And  the  vines  that  climb  and  run. 

\Vlint  are  the  bright  ryes  watching 
Under  the  Northern  sky? 

Feathery  snow,  while  the  chill  winds 

blow, 
Anil  the  clouds  go  drifting  by. 


OUU  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Ns>v  YI>«K  Cm-. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  write  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, which  I  hope  that  you  can  answer.  It  is 
this:  My  friend  and  myself  have  been  collecting 
stamps  for  a  lon^  time,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  we  ean  tret  anything  for  them.  We  were  t"M 
that,  if  we  sent  ihein  over  to  England  we  could 
get  $.")00  fora  million.  Can  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  if  so.  put  the  answer  in  the  next  num- 
ber? 1  take  the  paper,  and  like  it  very  much. 

'  F.  M.  C. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
collect  so  many  stamps.  They  are  valueless,  and 
you  can  not  obtain  money  for  them,  though  num- 
bers of  people,  like  yourself,  have  been  under  an 
impression  that  they  would  receive  a  large  sum 
of  money  could  they  succeed  iu  collecting  a  mill- 
ion. 

It  is  very  seldom  possible  to  answer  a  question 
or  insert  a  letter  or  exchange  in  the  ittst  number 
of  the  paper,  dear  children.  Usually  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  you  waiting  several  weeks,  so  please  al- 
ways have  patience,  and  wait  till  your  requests 
are  attended  to. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  bro- 
ther four  years  old  :  hi*  name  is  Robert.  I  have 
eleven  pets  :  a  squirrel,  three  dogs,  a  gold-fish,  an 
alligator,  and  five  canary-birds.  I  live  two  miles 
from  Louisville.  Kentucky.  I  am  reading  two 

1 ks.  Gitllkrer's  Trarels  and  Stories  of  Knr/lith 

Ilixlonj ;  the  former  I  received  for  a  Christmas 
gift.  I  go  to  srhool.  and  study  reading,  writing. 
German,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  I 
go  to  school  in  the  country.  1  like  Jiuimy  Brown's 
stories  very  much.  FRANCIS  H.  M. 

You  have  ati  odd  assortment  of  pets.  Do  they 
live  together  like  a  happy  family? 


JERSEY  ClTV,  Ntw  JKK-KI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  fourteen  years  old.  Ihavr-  two 
little  sisters,  and  two  brothers— one  is  big  and 
the  other  is  little.  My  biir  brother  takes  YOTNG 
PEOPLE  for  me,  and  I  like  it  very  much  My  mo- 
ther has  been  dead  almost  a  year  now.  but  we 
have  a  housekeeper  to  take  care  of  us.  I  have 
no  pets  except  my  little  In-other  Tommy,  and  he 
is  a  very  cunning  little  boy. 

EMILY  LEANORA  L. 

There  is  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  all  mo- 
therless children.  I  am  glad  you  have  a  kind 
"  big  brother." 


BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  In  all  this  wide,  wide 
world,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  love- 
ly or  more  lovable  than  a  little  child,  and  J  am 

therefore  intensely  interested  in  all  that  isilone 
for  the  little  ones.    1  feel  an  ever -increasing 


affection  for  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  as  I 
turn  its  bright.  '-)n-<  ry 
pages,  I  sometimes 
think  of  thedays  when 
suon  delights  were  mi 
known,  and  I  picture 
to  myself  the  pleasure 
with  which  little  IVi- 
egrine  White  would 
have  listened  to  one 
ofitseharmingstories, 
or  fancy  how  little 
Love  Winslow's  eves 
would  have  sparkled 
at  sight  of  its  attract- 
ive pictures. 

I  wish  to  tell  your 
re  iders  a  story  of  a 
little  friend  of  mine, 
whose  name  is  Ger- 
trude. Her  mother 
dresses  her  little 
daughters  in  a  very 

gretlyanddiiintyway, 
ut  considers  it  vul- 
gar for  children  to 
wear  silks,  satins, 
and  velvets — in  other 
w«  >rds.  to  be  (•/••  n//v  VA- 
tv/.  One  day  Gertrude 
was  in  company  with 
a  little  girl  wrho  was 
dressed  in  an  expen- 
sive style  unsuited  ro 
heraite.  A  gentleman 
standing  near  said, 
"That  little  girl  is  bet- 
ter dressed  than  you 
are,  Gertrude,"  where- 
upon my  little  friend, 
who  was  not  more 
than  seven  years  old 
at  the  time,  re- 
plied. "  That's  as  one 
thinks."  Query:  Could 
Solomon  himself  have 
-  given  a  better  an- 
swer? 

The  school-house  in  which  I  teach  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Niagara  River  and  of 
the  ;;reat  Intel-national  Bridged  between  Queen 
Victoria's  dominions  and  our  own.  I  have 
••camped  out"  at  a  spot  four  miles  above  the 
great  Kails  of  Niagara,  where  the  never-ceasing 
roar  of  the  wonderful  cataract  could  he  plainly 
heard.  I  believe  in  being  very  kind  to  dumb  ani- 
mal-, but  for  pets  I  prefer  children.  Since  I  last 
wrote  you  God  has  given  us  two  more  dear  little 
ones.  I  now  have  three  little  nephews.  Roswell. 
Edgar,  and  Arthur:  two  little  nieces.  Marjorie 
and  Helen  :  a  dear  little  pet  in  Plymouth,  Michi- 
gan, named  Myrtle;  and  besides  these  darling 
children,  two  dearly  beloved  little  nephews 
wbomourdear  Lord  has  taken  to  live  with  Him- 
self, and  whom  I  hope  some  day  to  see. 

J.  E.  II. 

Many  thanks  for  this  beautiful  letter.  Little 
Gertrude's  mamma  and  myself  are  of  the  same 
opinion  so  far  as  the  dress  of  the  little  ones  is 
concerned.  Simplicity  is  more  appropriate  than 
splendor  for  children,  who  really  need  no  dress 
to  add  to  their  charms.  I  am  always  sorry  for 
wee  tots  whose  costly  dresses  are  a  real  trouble, 
because  they  are  expected  to  take  great  care  not 
to  tear  or  harm  them.  The  little  girl  gave  a  very 
good  answer  to  her  injudicious  friend. 


Alike  in  the  cold  and  heat? 
They  are    making  life   gay  on   the 

darkest  day 
With  the  sound  of  their  little  feet. 

What  are  the  children  learning, 
Alike  in  the  East  and  \\ Yst  - 

That  a  Father's  hand  guides  sea  and 

land- 
That  of  all  things  Love  is  the  best. 


lleiv  is  a  composition  from  a  little  writer  un- 
der ten. 

SUX.  KAIN.  WIND,   AND  STAR. 

"I  am  kinder  than  you,  Rain,"  said  the  Sun; 
"  you  wet  all  the  men.  hoys,  girls,  and  women." 

"But."  said  the  Rain.  "I  give  water  for  the 
men  and  women  to  drink,  and  make  the  things 
grow." 

"  I  give  the  heat  and  light,"  said  the  Sun, 
proudly. 

No  I  1  am  nicer  than  Rain  or  Sun."  said  the 
North  Wind;  "I  give  the  cold  and  bring  the 
snow." 

Now.  see  here."  said  a  pretty  little  Star, 
kiii'lly  :  "  you  are  all  as  good  as  one  another." 

Then  they  all  kissed  the  Star,  and  thanked  her. 
"Good-by,"  they  said,  as  the  pretty  little  Star 
floaied  away  on  the  dark  blue  sky. 

"  Good-by."  said  the  Star  to  them  all. 

NEWABK,  Nsw  JBKSEY.  T.  C.  C. 


writing,  drawing,  geography,  oral  lessons,  and 
music.  We  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and 
M.  Mcholiit.  We  all  read  them,  and  enjoy  them 
very  much.  Please  print  this,  so  as  to  surprise 
my  papa.  EDITH  M.  D. 

No  doubt  you  love  puss  very  much.    She  has 
known  you  all  your  life. 


Wn.LIMANTIC,  CoNNKCrlrLT. 

As  I  have  ii'-ver  seen  a  letter  from  this  place, 
I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  you.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle irirl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  two  brothers, 
Arthur  nine,  and  Freddy  six  years  old.  For  a 
pet  I  have  a  larce  cat  fifteen'years  old,  which 
weighs  thirteen  pounds.  It  can  do  many  tricks. 
We  had  a  d«  i^.  but  he  <lied  :  his  name  was  Snipe. 
He  was  very  small,  and  could  perform  tri.-ks 
We  have  his  pirture.  and  in  it  he  is  stanilhii,'  on 
his  hind-leirs  with  a  pipe  in  his  month  It  is  vaca- 
tion now.  hut  in  the  school  term  I  go  every  day. 
and  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, grammar, 


We  have  published  several  other  letters  from 
young  correspondents  in  Louisville,  telling  about 
the  Exposition,  but  we  think  Guy  deserves  to  see 
his  in  the  Post-office  Box  too,  as  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  enterprising  boy. 

LOUISVILLE,  KRVTUCKV. 

Although  our  great  Southern  Exposition  has 
been  over  forsome  time.  I  will  write  and  tell  you 
about  it.  It  was  splendid,  and  comprised  a  great 
display  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly from  the  South.  I  am  only  thirteen  years 
old.  but  I  worked  in  the  Exposition,  selling  med- 
als, and  thus  made  nine  or  ten  dollars,  besides 
having  a  pass,  so  that  I  could  go  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  The  consequence  was  I  saw  the  build- 
ing and  displays  nearly  every  day  during  its  con- 
tinuance. The  music  was  grand,  and  was  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  Band, 
and  Gilmore's  Band,  of  New  York. 

The  entire  building  was  lighred  by  electricity, 
making  every  thing  light  as  noonday.  There  was 
an  electric  railway  running  all  around  the  park 
in  which  the  Exposition  was  situated.  The  trains 
on  it  stopped  at  the  Art  Gallery,  which  is  some 
distance  from  the  Main  Building,  afterward  go- 
ing through  a  tunnel  to  the  station  from  which 
tin  \  started.  The  buildings  are  very  large,  cover- 
ing thirteen  acres  of  ground. 

I  live  in  the  west  end  of  Louisville,  adjoining 
the  beautiful  suburb  called  the  Homestead.  I 
have  a  lovely  home, and  large  grounds,  in  which 
my  little  friends  often  come  to  play  with  me  and 
my  little  sister. 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  Christmas,  and  hope 
you  did  also.  We  had  a  chri-tmas  tree,  and  I  re- 
eei\  rd  a  number  of  nice  presents  from  its  gener- 
ous branches  —  Santa  claus  having  been  extreme- 
ly liberal  to  me. 

I  have  a  sister  younger  than  myself,  and  twin 
brothers  only  three  years  old;  they  are  very  cun- 
ning, very  naughty,  and  very  sweet.  My  little 
sister  has  a  bird  that  an  uncle  brought  to'ber  all 
the  way  from  Alabama  ;  it  is  a  real  Southern 
mocking-bird,  anil  sings  beautifully. 

1  have  been  taking  HAKPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
but  a  short  time,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
a  cousin  who  has  been  taking  it  for  four  years, 
which,  I  thiuk,  shows  how  well  he  likes  it. 

GUT  P. 

Lou-BI.L,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  send  this  story  that  I  have  made  up.  I  am 
nine  years  old. 

THE  LUCKY  HATCHET. 

Once,  a  long  while  ago,  there  was  a  hoy  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Peddlekins,  and  his  great-great- 
grandfather had  a  hatchet  that  would  bring  al- 
nn  i-t  anytliinghe  called  for.  The  hatchet  by-and- 
by  came  to  Peter,  and  he  always  carried  it  with 
him,  no  matter  where  he  went.  One  day  he  was 
wandering  out  in  the  woods  very  far  from  home, 
and  he  saw  a  tall  tree  without  any  limbs  except 
at  the  top,  but  the  top  was  a  long  way  from  the 
ground,  and  while  he  was  looking  at  the  tree  he 
saw  a  great  big  wolf.  He  told  the  hatchet  to  kill 
the  wolf.  If  it  refused,  he  said,  he  would  throw 
it  at  him  ;  but  the  hatchet  would  not,  so  he  threw 
it  at  the  wolf,  and  it  hit  a  rock,  and  glanced  and 
flew  to  the  top  of  tile  tree.  Peter  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  did  not  look  to  see  whether  he  had 
hit  the  wolf  or  not,  but  took  to  his  heels,  and  the 
next  day,  when  he  went  to  look  for  his  hatchet 
he  could  not  find  it.  and  so  he  thought  that  it 
was  in  Jie  top  of  the  tree.  So  he  tried  to  climb 
it,  hut  it  was  so  big  that  he  could  not ;  and  then 
he  thought  of  a  bean,  and  he  planted  the  bean, 
and  the  next  day  he  climbed  it,  but  it  was  rather 
hard  work,  and  it  took  him  a  long  while,  and  when 
he  got  up  to  the  top  there  was  a  lot  of  chopped 
hay.  but  he  could  not  see  his  hatchet. 

When  he  wanted  to  go  down,  the  sun  had  wilt- 
ed the  vine,  and  he  could  not  go  down.  So  he 
braided  the  hay  into  a  rope,  and  climbed  down 
to  the  end.  He  found  it  was  not  long  enough,  so 
ti'-  \\-nt  to  the  top  and  cut  off  a  little  of  it  and 
spliced  it  to  the  other  end,  and  he  kept  doing  so 
until  he  got  about  half-way  down.  The  hay  then 
broke,  and  he  fell  down,  and  there  was  a  high 
wind  blowing,  and  it  blew  him  over  his  house, 
and  he  went  down  so  swiftly  that  he  went  «, 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  ground.  He  tried  to 
get  out.  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  got  out.  and  he 
saw  a  large  stone  building  without  any  windows. 
He  walked  half  svay  around,  and  saw  a  big  gate 
which  read  over  the  top  in  big  letters,  Fairy- Land. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  how  I  wish  I  could  get  in  !"  At 
last  he  saw  a  knob,  and  he  gave  it  a  pull  ;  theu 
the  band  struck  up ;  then  he  gave  it  another  pull, 
and  the  band  stopped,  and  the  great  gate  opened, 
and  he  heard  a  sweet  little  voice  say.  "  You  may 
go  where  you  please."  He  looked  all' a  round  him, 
but  he  couldn't  see  anybody.  He  pinched  him- 
self to  see  if  he  were  awake,  but  it  hurt  him  so 
he  walked  around  and  went  into  a  brick  build- 
ing. Here  he  saw  the  elves  make  cake  of  all 
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kinds.  He  got  up  on  a  table,  and  the  elves  gave 
him  tjuiie  a  feast,  which  he  enjoyed.  Then  he 
went  out  into  another  building,  and  saw  more 
elves  milking  toys  of  every  description,  and  they 
gave  him  anything:  he  askeil  for,  and  at  last  lie 
gotso  tired  he  fell  asleep  with  all  the  toys  around 
him  When  he  woke  up  he  found  himself  in  a 
me.-  bed.  He  got  up  Mild  looked  around,  and  saw 
iis  many  as  a  hundred  fairies  in  a  half-circle, and 
the  fairy  queen  in  the  middle  of  that.  Then  she 
told  him  how  his  grandfather  got  his  hatchet,  and 
she  gave  him  one  just  like  it,  and  that,  night  she 
sent  two  of  her  fairies  to  take  him  home.  Tin- 
next  morning,  when  he  woke,  he  found  that  he 
was  at  home  and  the  hatchet  was  on  the  floor 
beside  the  bed.  RALPH  W.  E.  P. 

Ralph's  mother  assures  me  that  the  little  boy 
composed  this  pretty  story  entirely  by  himself, 
without  any  help,  which  was  quite  an  undertak- 
ing for  one  so  young. 


I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, so  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  I  had  a 
lovely  time  Christmas. and  had  eighteen  presents. 
in  the  evening  we  had  company,  and  made  corn- 
ball-!.  I  am  lame,  but  I  have  a  nice  win-ding 
chair  to  wheel  around  in.  My  mother  has  been 
dead  almost  two  years,  and  I  live  with  my  aunt, 
who  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  fills  my  mother's 
place  as  well  as  she  can.  I  have  no  pets  except 
a  Hill.- sister  nearly  three  years  old  ;  her  name  is 
Marion  Barnes,  b'ae  had  seventeen  presents  on 
Christinas.  I  study  at  home.  I  have  had  a  vaca- 
tion this  week,  hut  shall  begin  again  to-i TOW. 

I  study  history,  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  gc.  ig. 
raphy.  and  arithmetic.  1  am  twelve  years  old. 
I  have  made  one  quilt,  and  have  another  of  the 
log-cabin  pattern  almost  clone.  I  think  "Our 
Christmas  Tree,  and  How  It  Grew,"  is  the  best 
story  I  have  read  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My  father 
is  a  sea-captain.  I  am  knitting  him  a  pair  of 
stockings.  EDITH  S.  Y. 

I  see  you  like  to  make  presents  as  well  as  re- 
ceive them,  and  I  know  your  father  will  like 
stockings  kiiit  by  your  careful  fingers. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

My  sister  and  I  have  taken  Youxo  PEOPLE  for 
along  time,  anil  we  like  it  very  ranch.  I  am  thir- 
teen, and  my  sister  Jessie  is  ten.  I  have  been 
wanting  to  write  tor  a  long  time,  but  was  afraid 
my  letter  would  not  be  printed.  I  haven't  any 
pets  except  my  bird.  His  name  is  Franky  :  he  is 
a  splendid  singer.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the 
Filth  Reader.  I  have  never  been  in  one  class- 
room two  years  in  my  life.  I  study  geography, 
spelling,  arithmetic  (lioth  problems  and  princi- 
ples), writing,  drawing,  music,  reading,  and  gram- 
mar My  teacher  is  Professor  B.  I  like  him  very 
much,  i  thought  "Nan"  just  splendid.  1  wish 
there  would  be  more  ahout  her.  I  like  the  .Jim- 
my I'.rown  stories  very  much.  We  had  a  Christ- 
mas entertainment  at  our  school  the  Friday  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  I  read  "Santa  Claus."  I 
made  them  all  laugh,  I  tell  you.  FLOKA  W. 


lama  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  l:ke  to  read 
the  stories  and  letters.  I  have  been  a  little  sick 
to-day.  I  go  to  school,  and  have  a  very  nice 
teacher.  I  have  been  going  to  the  Union  School 
for  three  years,  and  have  been  late  but  once,  and 
then  our  clock  was  too  slow.  I  have  two  pets,  a 
dog  and  a  bird.  The  dog's  name  is  Mac.  and  he 
is  iust  now  wanting  to  get  up  in  my  lap.  The 
bird's  name  is  Jim  Blaine.  CHAHLIE  E.  S. 


.  . 

I  am  a  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  no  pets 
now  except  nine  dolls.  I  went  to  New  Jersey 
last  summer,  and  my  aunt  had  a  dog  named 
Prince,  a  cat,  and  a  good  many  chickens.  One  is 
a  pet.  and  its  name  is  Phoebe ;  it  will  sit  on  your 
shoulder,  and  go  to  sleep  LULIE  8. 

Cunning  little  Phoebe, 

Chick  that  goes  to  sleep 
Ou  Lulie's  shoulder,  waking  tin-re, 

And  crying  "Peep!  peep!" 


I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  been 
taking  HAUPEB'S  Yousci  PEOPLE  ever  since  the 
first  number  and  like  the  stories  in  it  very  much. 
I  have  six  dolls,  four  of  them  are  French,  and  I 
also  have  a  trunk  for  their  clothes.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  once  before,  hut  did  not  see  my  letter 
minted  I  hope  you  will  print  this  one  soon. 
GERTRUDE  P. 


Christmas  I  got  a  book  entitled  An  Old-fasMmtd 
Girl.  I  have  taken  YOUNI;  PEOPLE  for  nearly  two 
year<  and  like  it  very  much.  It  comes  on  Wednes- 
day, and  I  never  miss  calling  for  it  on  the  way 
home  from  school.  We  have  had  Christmas  va- 
cation for  a  week,  and  school  begins  to-morrow. 

MARY  B. 

An  Old-fashioned  Girl  is  one  of  Miss  Alcott's 
most  winsome  stories.    I  am  glad  you  have  it. 


A  happy  new  year!  I  hope  that  every  little 
girl  and  boy  likes  to  read  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  well 
as  I  do ;  1  look  for  it  every  week,  and  when  it 
comes  read  to  my  iittle  brothers  and  sisters  all 
the  pretty  stories  that  are  in  it.  I  am  nine  years 
old  ;  and  we  have  had  a  new  baby  sister  at  our 
house  :  her  name  is  Carrie.  I  go  to  school  every 
day,  and  try  to  say  all  my  lessons  right,  so  I  can 
grow  up  and  know  something.  R.  A. 

Very  glad  I  am,  dear,  to  hear  of  that  new  little 
sister,  who  will  grow  sweeter  and  sweeter  every 
day. 

CARROLL,  IOWA. 

I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years, 
and  have  read  many  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  and  I  like  to  read  them.  This  is  my  first. 
letter  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  a  place 
in  your  paper.  I  am  a  little  girl,  and  live  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Iowa,  where  we  have  many 
cold  storms  in  winter.  Papa  lias  promised  me  a 
trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  next,  summer,  and  wh.  n  I 
return  I  will  write  aud  tell  you  what  I  have  seen. 

MATTIE  W. 

Don't  forget  that  promise,  Mattie. 


BRIDGKF-ORT.  OHIO. 

I  live  in  Bridgeport,  opposite  Wheeling.  My 
father  has  a  planing-mill  and  lumber  yard.  I 
have  two  sisters,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  twen- 
tvtwo  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  like  to  go  to 
si-boo],  and  am  in  the  grammar  room,  and  study 
arithmetic  grammar,  spelling,  general  exercises, 
reading,  writing, geography. and  history.  My  big 
sister  teaches  me  music,  and  is  going  to  teach  me 
Latin  aud  drawing.  Among  my  presents  for 


YF.EKA,  CAIIFOR-J 


I  am  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  a  dear  little  sis- 
ter named  Baby  May.  She  has  a  little  pet  kitiy. 
nd  I  have  one  also.  I  have  just  begun  to  take 
msic  lessons:  my  older  sister  has  been  taking 
lem  for  a  year.  "I  go  to  school,  and  1  like  my 


has  a  pretty  tune,  nut  me  worus  are  ramei  smy. 
I  like  to  do  fancy-work.  I  had  a  grandma  who 
taught  me  how  to  sew,  but  she  died  some  months 


grandma  taught  me  to  write  from  was'  father. 

mother,  sister,  brother."    1  think  that  is  rather  a 

nice  copy  ;  don't  you?  CLARA  B.  B. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  funny  copy  that  I  used  to 

write  when  I  was  about  your  age  : 
Command  you  may 
Your  uiind  from  play." 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  a  boy  of  nine  years.  I  liked  the  "Lost 
City"  very  much,  and  was  very  sorry  when  it 
ended.  I  live  in  Harlem,  and  the  paper  reaches 
me  every  Tuesday.  To-day  we  (my  brother  and 
I)  built  ii  snow  man  in  the  yard  as  big  as  myself, 
and  we  threw  snow-balls  at  it  until  it  fell  down 
I  am  in  the  third  class  in  school.  Grandma  says 
that  YOI-NB  PEOPLE  is  enough  for  a  little  boy  like 
me  to  read  every  week,  and  she  says  I  should  ask 
you  what  you  think.  J°E  C. 

I  think  so  too. 

Pnn.Ar-Ki.pHi*,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mv  sister  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it 
yen  much,  especially  the  Post-office  Box.  My 
sister  has  written  before,  hut  it  was  not  publish- 
ed and  so  I  thought  I  would  write.  We  have  no 
pets,  except  a  bird,  which  sings  very  sweetly, 
though  it  is  ten  years  old.  I  had  a  kitten,  but  it 
tried  to  catch  the  bird,  so  mamma  would  not 
have  it.  I  also  had  a  pure  white  rabbit,  but  it 
died.  We  spent  Christmas  in  New  York.  My 
cousin  got  a  Japanese  dog,  named  Fusy  Yama; 
it  is  white,  and  has  a  black  ring  around  its  tail, 
and  a  black  eye;  it  is  so  small  that  the  man  who 
brought  it  carried  it  in  his  pocket  ;  it  cries  like  a 
baby,  and  is  very  frolicsome  MAMIE  I. 

Manv  children  will  wish  they  had  a  pet  like 
Fusy  Yama,  but  I  should  prefer  the  dear  old  bird 
myself.  

Il-KA,  MISSISSIPPI. 

DEA.II  POSTMISTRESS. —You  said  you  wanted  us 
to  write  and  tell  you  how  we  spent  I  hristmas. 

had  the  nicest  time  I  ever  had  any  Christmas,  and 
got  more  presents.  Christmas  night  I  went  to 
mv  Sunday-school  Christmas  tree  at  the  Episco- 
pal church.  The  tree  was  very  pretty,  ami  had 
manv  presents  on  it.  I  received  a  nice  tea  set,  a 
very"  pretty  pitcher,  and  a  beautiful  Christmas 
card  Santa  Claus  brought  me  a  doll  buggy,  a 
plain  gold  ring,  and  lots  of  candy,  oranges,  and 
apples;  and  my  aunt  gave  me  a  beautiful  doll 
chamber-set.  The  next,  evening  the  little  folks 
had  a  party.  I  was  invited,  and  we  had  a  gay 


time.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  live  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt.  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  two  years,  aud  like  it  very  much. 

ANNIE  S. 


Wn  MIM;T'.V,  NuiLTH  CAROLINA. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  Christmas,  and 
some  of  the  funny  customs  of  ihe  negroes  here. 
It  was  just  as  warm  as  spring  on  Christmas  dav, 
and  so'it  has  been  ever  since.  We  can  sit.  with 
the  windows  and  doors  open.  The  negmes  here 
have  a  way  of  dressing  up  as  kooners  on  Christ- 
mas and  New-Year,  and  go  about  dancing  and 
singing.  ED.  PAYSON  W. 

ACBURX.NBW  YORK. 

My  little  brother  has  broken  his  arm.  Six 
weeks  ago  he  broke  it  by  falling  out  of  his  crib. 
He  was  a  naughty  boy,  and  did  not  go  to  sleep. 
He  has  both  of  the  splints  off;  next  week  he  will 
have  the  sling  off  too. 

In  the  summer  I  go  to  the  lake,  almost  always 
to  Ensenore.  1  throw  stones  in  the  water,  aud 
float  pieces  of  wood,  and  go  up  in  the  glen. 
Sometimes  I  go  to  Cascade.  When  we  go  to 
Fair  Haven  Bay.  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  after- 
noon we  go  out  in  the  tug  on  the  hike  four  miles. 
Generally  when  I  have  been  out  the  water  has 
been  smooth  ;  but  once  it  was  very  rough,  aud  I 
was  almost  seasick. 

I  am  only  seven  years  old,  so  papa  has  to  copy 
this  for  me.  ALICE  T.  B. 


Dollic  S. :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  must  an- 
swer no  —  S,onise  It.:  You  ami  Kmily  B.  have  hap- 
py times  together.— Jennie  M.  A. :  I  am  very. very 
sorry  that  a  little  girl  like  you  should  suffer  so 
much  from  the  asthma;  perhaps  you  will  out- 
grow it. — Tom  S.  J. :  If.  is  very  nice  to  have  a  twin 
sister— Thanks  to  Jnuiie  I'.,  May  «'.,  Lucy  T.,  aud 
Arnold  K. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

CONCEALMENTS. 

I.  Fish.— I.James  can  fish  a  deal  better  than  I. 
2.  I  want  this  red  pepper  changed,  sir.  3.  Has 
Mary  lost  her  ring?  4  Look.  Flo;  under  that 
stone  is  a  snake.  5  Tell  Sal  Monday  will  do  just 
as  well,  i'-  He  took  the  right  route  after  all. 
T.  Thou  shouldst  urge  on  that  horse.  8.  Stop  that 
car.  please.  9.  Hark.  James— hark  !  do  you  hear 
nothing?  10.  Can  you  find  a  cedar-tree?  11  Is 
Adolph  in  town  :<  rj.  .Tames  MacK.,  E.  R.  Ellis, 
and  you  are  invited.  13.  Keep  Ike  home  to-day. 
14.  Has  our  dog  Nero  a  chain?  15.  Is  Sam  in 
now? 

a.  Birds.— 1. 1  was  at  the  window  last  night.  3. 
I  saw  heron  Monday.  3.  Hogs  wallow  in  mud. 
4.  Seth  rushed  from  the  house.  5.  He  looked  at 
his  wan  face.  0.  Mr.  Barlow  renewed  his  in- 
surance. 7.  He  has  gone  to  Dover.  8.  Is  Mr. 
Provost  richer  than  you  ?  9.  Her  bib  is  torn.  10. 
Please  crack  it,  Emma. 

3.  Beasts.— 1.  Ghosts  and  ogres  are  imaginary 
beings.  2.ImetyouayearagoatLondon.  S.Send 
the  sixth  or  seventh  boy  to  town.  4.  Have  you 
a  penny?  5.  It  was  as  still  as  a  mouse.  6.  The 
mast,  if  found,  will  be  brought.  7.  Jim  will  be 
arrested.  R  Do  end  that  game!  9.  The  havoc 
at  the  battle  was  great.  10.  It  is  hotter  here 
than  there.  C.  H.  Buiut. 


No.  2. 

AX   EASY   SQUARE. 

1.  Heroic.    a.Aspiracle.    S.Ametal.    4.Al"nit- 
ed  States  coin.  GAZETTA. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  219 

No.  1.—  C        ra        G 

A       He        R 

M  ontevide  O 

P        er        U 

I      ndia      N 

N      ippe      D 

G       ras        S 

"No.  2. — Labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
No.  3.— 


Whip-poor  \\  ill 


No.  4.—  P  O  N  D 
OVER 
NERO 
DROP 

No.  5.— 


ECHO 
C!  R  O  W 
HOLE 

OWEN 


May. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ernest  Harlow.  Jennie  Seymour.  Lucy  Dow, 
A.  B.  Blunt.  Arthur  C..  Gertrude  N.  Griswold, 
Grace  Nettleton, Robert  L.  A 1  lee,  Clara  B  R..  Elsie 
Beach.  Jennie  Luttrell.  Hervey  Anderson.  Fred 
Coinsioek  I'.ariL'S.  l)ai-y  II.  a  nd  Martha  Rose  J., 
M  F  To  Plitz.  Artie  Clark.  Edwin  T.  Pollock. 
Harry  J.  Besanck.  Flo  Kennedy,  Charles  Percival 
Seldeu,  and  Clara  B.  R. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'] 
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HEART,  DART,  AND  KEY. 

SOLUTION   OF   PUZZLE. 

BEND  the  heart  as  in  diagram  Fig.  1,  so  as  to  cause  the 
tongue  to  rise  up. 

Next  pass  the  hole  in  the  key  over  the  loop  formed  by  the 
tongue,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     Then  push  the  head  of  the 


FIG.  1. 


dart  gently  through  that  portion  of  the  loop  which  looks  in  the 
diagram  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  A. 

The  heart  is  then  to  be  flattened  out  again. 

This  also  solves  tongue,  dart,  imd  ring. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  heart,  dart,  and  key,  the  shaft 
of  the  dart  is  now  to  be  bent  or  folded,  and  pushed  through  tin- 
hole  in  the  key.  If  the  key  is  then  drawn  down  the  folded 
shaft  of  the  dart,  it  will  hang  as  shown  in  diagram  Fig.  2. 


CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLAKD. 

I  DON'T  like  Grandma  at  all,"  said  Fred— 
"I  don't  like  Grandma  at  all;" 
And  he  drew  his  face  in  a  queer  grimace. 

The  tears  were  ready  to  fall, 
As  he  gave  his  kitten  a  loving  hug, 
And  disturbed  her  nap  on  the  soft  warm  rug. 

"Why.  what  has  your  Grandma  done,"  I  asked. 

"To  trouble  the  little  boy? 
Oh.  what  has  she  done,  the  cruel  one. 

To  scatter  the  smiles  of  joy?" 
Through  quivering  lips  the  answer  came, 

••  She — called — my — kitty — a — horrid — name." 

"She  did?  are  you  sure?"     And  I  kissed  the  tears 

Away  from  the  ej-elids  wet. 
"I  can  scarce  believe  that  Grandma  would  grieve 

The  feelings  of  either  pet. 
What  did  she  .-ay?"     "Boo-hoo!"  cried  Fred, 
"  She — called — my — kitty — a — •  Quad-ru-ped !'  " 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  LOOKING-GLASS. 

MANY  years  ago,  at  a  certain  farm-house,  the  household  cat 
was  observed  to  enter  a  bedroom  in  course  of  spring  clean- 
ing. The  looking-glass  being  on  the  floor,  the  eat,  on  entering, 
was  confronted  with  its  own  reflection,  and  naturally  concluded 
thai  lie  saw  In-fore  him  another  eat.  A  fierce  growl  was  the  re- 
snlt,  followed  by  a  rush  to  the  mirror,  and  then  meeting  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  vengeance,  a  fruitless  cut  round  to  the  rear.  This  was 
more  than  once  repeated,  with,  of  course,  equal  lack  of  success. 

Finally  the  cat  was  seen  to  walk  deliberately  up  to  the  look- 
ing-glass, keeping  its  eye  ou  the  image,  and  then,  when  near 
enough  to  the  edge,  to  feel  carefully  with  one  paw  behind  for  the 
supposed  intruder,  while,  with  its  head  twisted  round  to  the 
front,  it  assured  itself  that  the  other  had  not  escaped.  The 
re>iilt  fully  satisfied  the  cat  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  nev- 
er after  would  he  condescend  to  notice  a  cat  in  a  looking-glass. 
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JEALOUS    PUG    ATTACKS    HIS    RIVAL. 


"KEPT  TILL  CALLED  FOR." 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 
I. 

T'S  all  well  enough  for  your  higlity-tig-hty  rich  folk 
to  keep  Christinas.  Where's  the  use  in  our  a-doiii'  it  ? 
I  'ain't  had  a  square  meal  in  a  month,  an'  I'd  rather  have- 
baked  heans  than  plimi-puddin'  any  day.  Shake  the  ash- 
es out  o'  that  old  rusty  pot,  Doll,  an'  pick  out  what  ye  can 
fur  the  fire.  Lor!  how  the  wind  howls,  an'  the  old  roof 
creaks':  Listen!  what's  that  noise?" 


Was  it  the  surf  heating-  on  the  rocks,  or  a  hungry  de- 
mon howling  through  the  storm  '. 

"  I  don't  hear  nuthin',  Pop." 

"  But  I  do.      Hark !  there  it  is  again." 

The  hoy  flung  a  handful  of  half-burned  coals  on  the  fire, 
and  then  flattened  his  nose  on  the  window-pane  in  the  ef- 
fort to  hear  what  his  father's  keener  ear  had  caught. 

' 'Tain't  no  use,  Doll;  these  here  coals  ain't  no  good. 
I'll  go  out  an'  git  some  drift-wood." 

"It's  all  wet,  an'  won't  burn."  Doll  had  lugged  the 
coals  all  the  way  from  the  village  ash  heap  on  account 
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of  the  storm,  and  in  hopes   of  having  a  little   cheerful 
warmth. 

"So  you  won't  keep  Christmas,  Pop.'"  hc>  asked,  again 
returning  to  the  subject  they  had  been  discussing'. 

"Keep  it? — no.  There's  that  noise  again.  I'm  goin' 
out.  Jist  you  stay  here,  an'  hold  on  to  things,  or  niebbe 
we'll  be  drowmled  out  afore  mornin'." 

Doll  held  the  door  as  his  father  plunged  in  to  the  darkness. 
or  the  wind  would  have  prevented  its  being  shut  again. 

Wrapping  himself  in  an  old  pea-jacket  much  too  big 
for  him,  Dick  sat  down  to  await  his  father's  return.  It 
was  after  this  fashion  that  his  thoughts  ran: 

"Me  an'  father's  lived  all  alone  here  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  We  'ain't  had  much  to  eat  an'  drink  an'  wear, 
an'  I  'ain't  had  no  schoolin'.  Clams  is  about  all  we've  got, 
an'  ef  it  warn't  fur  clams  we  might  as  well  be  drownded, 
an'  done  with  it." 

Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  crumpled  half-sheet  of 
an  illustrated  paper,  and  gazed  longingly  at  the  picture 
of  a  Christmas  dinner  party  on  it.  Around  a  bounti- 
ful table  were  the  chubby  faces  of  well-fed  children,  look- 
ing with  delight  at  an  immense  plum-pudding.  Sprigs  of 
holly  and  wreaths  of  evergreen,  with  the  usual  branch  of 
mistletoe,  decked  :he  page.  Besides  this  there  was  the  old 
story  in  the  corners — the  three  Wise  Men  on  their  camels 
in  the  desert,  the  bright  star  above  guiding  them,  the  old 
inn  at  Bethlehem,  the  manger,  and  the  Blessed  Ba"be. 

What  did  it  all  mean  '{  In  vain  he  spelled  out  a  word 
or  two.  He  could  not  understand  it. 

Meantime  the  wind  rattled  at  the  latch,  and  howled 
down  the  chimney,  and  shrieked  through  every  loop-hole. 
Doll  was  getting  sleepy,  and  the  fire  was  almost  out.  Why 
didn't  Pop  come  back  >  Should  he  go  to  bed.  or  would  he 
wait  .'  Fatigue  soon  settled  the  question,  for  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  old  rocking-chair. 

Waking  late  in  the  night,  he  found  that  the  wind  had 
died  down,  and  the  storm  was  over. 

Where  was  Pop?  He  must  find  out.  for  he  and  Pop 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Opening  the  door,  he  crept 
out. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  something  queer. 
Under  a  jutting  rock  a  big  bundle  seemed  to  be  lying,  all 
twisted  up  with  ropes  and  sea-weed  and  broken  timbers. 

Doll  looked  and  looked;  then  lie  went  nearer,  then  a 
little  nearer  still,  and  at  last  he  touched  the  bundle  cau- 
tiously. As  he  did  so,  something  cried.  What  was  it  ? 
and  who  was  it  that  hugged  something  so  tight  ?  Surely 
not — yes.  it  was  Pop! 

II. 

Doll's  curiosity  and  fear  were  about  equal.  He  knelt 
down  and  put  his  hand  on  Pop's  cold  face;  he  tried  to  get 
at  his  heart,  but  as  he  did  so  there  was  that  cry  again, 
and  he  jumped  back  in  a  fright. 

How  glad  he  was  to  see  a  little  flutter  of  Pop's  neck-tie, 
and  a  tiny  little  hand  pulling  at  it,  and  Pop's  eyes  unclose 
and  shut  again,  and  his  old  waistcoat  give  a  great  heave! 

"Pop!  Pop!"  cried  Doll,  bursting  into  tears,  "please 
wake  up — please  do."  And  then  Pop  really  did  try  to 
speak,  but,  his  voice  was  very  low  and  faint. 

"Take  this  home  first,  Doll, ''he  said  ;  and  he  put  the 
strange  object  be  was  hugging  into  Doll's  arms.  "Take 
it  home  and  put  it  in  your  bed;  be  very  careful :  and  then 
come  back  and  help  me." 

Doll  did  as  he  was  bidden.  The  queer  little  thing  strug- 
gled, and  struck  him  with  its  tiny  list,  and  kicked  against 
liis  bi'east  with  all  its  small  strength,  but  he  did  not  let  go; 
ami  after  putting  itonhiscot,  and  tucking  it  up  carefully, 
he  hastened  back  to  his  father.  Pop  was  badly  hurt, 
but  with  Doll's  help  crawled  home  and  got  to  bed,  mean- 
while Diving  the  boy  direclions  what  to  do. 

Doll  must  go  over  to  (iranny  Crane's  and  get  the  cent's 
worth  of  milk  which  she  always  let  them  have  when  they 
could  .itl'nrd  the  luxury,  and  he  was  to  wanna  few  spoon- 


fuls and  feed  the  baby.  And  he  wasn't  to  say  a  word 
about  it.  It  was  a  rule  among  the  rude  people  of  the 
shore  to  say  little  about  the  wrecks  in  their  vicinity;  there 
was  no  life-saving  station  there,  and  they  wanted  none — 
for  reasons  of  their  own. 

So  Doll  got  the  milk,  and  after  he  had  made  the  fire 
burn,  took  the  little  creature  on.  his  lap  and  tried  to  feed 
it.  He  wished  it  had  been  a  kitten,  for  then  it  could  have 
fed  itself;  but  it  winked  its  great  blue  eyes'  at  him,  and 
spluttered  and  choked  until  he  was  scared  out  of  his 
wits.  It  wakened  his  father,  who  was  now  groaning  with 
pain,  and  to  quiet  it  Doll  thought  of  a  way  of  feeding  en- 
tirely original  with  himself:  he  dipped  the  end  of  a  towel 
in  the  milk,  and  the  child  sucked  it. 

It  was  slow  work,  but  it  succeeded,  and  Doll  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  hungry  little  creature  satisfied. 
Then  he  fondled  and  caressed  it  just,  as  he  would  have 
done  a  kitten,  and  its  warm  breath  was  sweet  as  it  snug- 
gled against  his  rosy  cheeks.  All  day  long  this  was  re- 
peated, and  at  night  he  built  a  big  fire,  and  drew  his  bed 
beside  it.  keeping  the  child  still  in  his  arms. 

The  next  day  he  warmed  water  and  tried  to  bathe  it; 
but  between  the  soap-suds  and  the  kicking  and  screaming, 
lie  was  glad  to  wrap  it  up  again  in  one  of  his  own  coarse 
but  clean  garments,  and  quiet  its  cries. 

Still  Doll  was  supremely  happy  in  his  new  possession. 
He  had  often  wished  for  brothers  and  sisters,  but  this  was 
much  better;  it  was  all  his  own,  and  he  took  the  tiny  fist  in 
his  grasp  with  fatherly  fondness,  only  one  thing  marring 
his  joy,  and  that  was  Pop. 

Poor  Pop  was  very  ill;  all  day  long  he  moaned  and 
moaned,  and  refused  food;  nothing  but  a  little  clam  juice 
passed  his  lips;  and  Doll  began  to  think  something  must 
be  done.  What  the  something  should  be  lie  did  not 
know,  but  lie  would  try — just  as  he  had  done  for  the  baby. 

When  he  went  over  to  Granny  Crane's  for  his  next 
pennyworth  of  milk  he  asked  her  for  some  boneset.  and 
she  gave  him  a  big  bunch  of  the  herb.  This  he  steeped 
in  hot  water,  and  gave  his  father  to  drink.  Pop  certain- 
ly did  get  better  after  he  had  swallowed  a  big  piteherful; 
but  there  seemed  lobe  something  the  matter  with  his  legs, 
and  Doll  did  not  dare  to  touch  them  :  so  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  travel  off  five  miles  away,  and  ask  Dr.  Per- 
kins to  come  over.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  trial 
to  Doll  to  leave  the  baby,  so  he  didn't  do  it;  he  just  bun- 
dled it  up  in  an  old  piece  of  bed-quilt,  and  started  on  his 
journey.  Fortunately  he  did  not  have  to  go  the  whole 
way,  for  he  met  the  Doctor  on  the  road. 

The  gig  was  going  slowly,  and  when  Doll  stopped,  it 
stopped,  for  the  Doctor's  horse  knew  when  to  do  this  quite 
as  well  as  his  master. 

"So  something's  the  matter  with  Pop,  eh?"  said  the 
Doctor.  "Well,  I'll  come  down  that  way  before  I  go 
home.  What  have  you  got  there  ? — clams  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  some — they're  wanting 
them  at  home." 

"I'll  bring  'em  sure,  Doctor — soon  as  you  take  a  look 
at  Pop,"  answered  Doll,  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  off,  and 
scudding  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"That  was  an  odd  sort  of  a  bundle  he  carried,"  thought 
the  Doctor,  as  he  tickled  his  horse  with  the  whip. 

He  still  thought  it  odd  when  he  was  gently  but  firmly 
handling  Pop's  poor  bruised  body,  finding  one  leg  broken, 
and  the  other  one  almost  as  badly  hurt. 

Doll  was  crouching  over  his  bundle  in  the  most  remote 
corner  of  the  room,  unaware  that  the  Doctor's  keen  eye 
was  watching  him.  He  thought  the  Doctor  wouldn't  find 
out  what  it  was,  but  his  little  charge  was  hungry,  and  he 
could  not  prevent  its  crying. 

"  Hello,  Doll!  that's  a  queer  kind  of  a  kitten,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

' 'Tain't  no  cat. "said  Doll,  indignantly. 
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"  What  under  the  sun  is  it,  then  ?" 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  conceal  it.  any  longer. 

"It's  ;i  baby,  that's  what  it  is.  an'  it's  mine;  ain't  it, 
Pop  '."  said  Doll,  holding  his  treasure  closely,  but  still 
proud  to  show  the  little  fair  head,  and  lists  like  crumpled 
rose  leaves. 

"A  baby!  Good  gracious!  Where  did  you  get  that, 
Doll »" 

"  I  didn't  find  it — Pop  did;  but  I'm  going  to  keep  it  till 
it's  called  for." 

"It  '11  be  a  long  while  'fore  that's  done,"  said  Pop,  fee- 
bly. "  It  was  the  only  one  I  could  save — all  the  rest  went 
down.  There  were  three  men  an'  a  woman,  an'  I  might 
have  saved  her  but  for  the  baby.  She  couldn't  hold  on 
long  enough,  though,  an'  the  wind  was  orful." 

"Ah!  I  heard  there  was  a  schooner  ashore  the  other 
night." 

"That  was  it." 

"I  must  make  inquiries.  And  this  child — poor  little 
thing!  'twill  have  to  go  to  the  county  house." 

"No,  it  sha'n't,"  sobbed  Doll.  "Pop  says  I  may  keep 
it.  It's  his  find,  an'  nobody  wants  it.  I  say,  Doc,  I'll 
bring  you  clams  every  day  ef  you'll  let  it  alone  with  me." 

"  Nonsense,  child !     How  can  you  bring  up  a  baby  ?" 

"I  can,  an'  I  will."  said  Doll,  proud  and  defiant. 

The  Doctor  laughed,  and  turned  toward  his  patient, 
who,  laving  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  softly,  "Let  him 
be,  Doc;  it's  Christmas,  ye  know,  an'  I  ain't  got  nuthin' 
else  ter  give  him." 

III. 

Years  passed,  and  it,  was  Christmas-eve  again,  and  again 
there  was  a  storm  beating  on  the  coast,  and  rearing  its 
angry  waves  high  upon  the  shore;  again  the  old  rafters 
shook,  and  the  shutters  rattled,  and  the  door  seemed  about 
to  burst  open ;  but  it  did  not,  for  in  place  of  the  rusty  latch 
was  a  good  strong  bolt,  and  within  was  light  and  cheer 
and  comfort.  A  bright  fire  of  drift-wood  leaped  in  clear 
ilaincs,  the  floor  was  covered  with  rag-carpet,  and  all  about 
the  chimney,  and  over  the  windows,  and  half  burying  the 
dresser,  with  its  row  of  shining  platters,  were  boughs  and 
branches  of  spicy  cedar. 

In  a  big  easy-chair  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  room 
sat  an  old  man,  with  a  mass  of  seine  twine  beside  him, 
netting ;  opposite  him  a  young  man  and  a  boy  were 
playing  checkers;  while  a  young  woman  with  a  pleasant 
face  was  moving  ahout  to  the  tune  she  was  humming,  al- 
ternately arranging  the  supper  table  and  giving  a  stir  to 
the  pudding  spluttering  in  the  pot. 

Presently  she  called  them  all  to  the  table,  and  took  the 
pot  from  the  fire.  The  boy  gave  a  cry  of  delight  as  he 
saw  the  plums,  and  even  the  old  man  hobbled  a  little  faster 
as  the  steam  curled  up  about  the  savory  mess. 

"It's  all  owin'  to  Dick  that  we  keep  Christmas;  isn't 
it,  Doll  ;"  said  the  old  man. 

The  child  looked  up  curiously. 

"Yes,  Pop,"  said  the  young  man,  nodding;  "it's  all 
Dick's  doin's." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  young  woman,  with  a  smile 
toward  the  child,  who  was  holding  up  his  plate  for  a  good 
thick  slice  of  pudding. 

"Why,  ye  see,  Doll  an'  me  jist  sort  o'  crawled  along 
anyhow  till  Dick  come.  We  didn't  care  for  nuthin'  nor 
nobody  so  long's  we  dug  the  clams  an'  kept  the  fire  goin' ; 
but  when  Dick  come,  it  sort  o'  give  us  a  start.  I  never 
saw  nuthin'  like  Doll  arter  that;  he  nussnl  that  boy  like 
an  old  hen  with  its  chicks,  an'  ef  any  one  looked  at  Dick, 
it  riled  him  an'  ruffed  up  his  feathers.  He  watched  him 
night  an'  day  ;  he  1'arned  to  read,  so's  he  could  teach 
Dick  ;  he  1'arned  to  sew,  so's  he  might  mend  Dick's 
clothes,  an'  he  1'arned  'rithmetic,  so's  he  could  earn  mon- 
ey to  pay  Granny  Crane  for  doin'  chores  for  Dick.  I 
never  saw  nuthin'  like  it,  an'  atween  Doll  an'  Dick,  Pop's 
a  happy  old  man." 


The  child  had  listened  and  eaten  until  he  could  eat  no 
more.  He  now  pushed  av.ay  his  plate,  and  sprang  into 
Doll's  arms,  while  the  young  woman  looked  proudly  at 
the  fair  head  leaning  its  curls  against  her  husband's  shoul- 
der. At  this  instant  there  came  a  loud  rapping  at  the 
door,  and  she  hurriedly  rose  to  open  it,  for  above  the  dill 
of  the  storm  came  a  familiar  voice. 

"Hello,  there!  let  me  in, "it  cried.  "Merry  Christmas 
to  you  all!" 

"Why.  what  on  airth.  Doc,  has  brought  you  out  such 
a  night  as  this  '."  said  Doll,  still  with  Dick  in  his  arms,  but 
rising  to  meet  the  visitor. 

"Somebody  a-dyin'  ?"  suggested  Pop. 

"Not  just  at  present,"  answered  the  Doctor,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  pulling  off  his  wet  things — "7iot 
just  at  present.  I've  only  called  in  with  a  little  trifle  for 
Dick,  seeing  it's  Christmas,  and  to  say  that  somebody 
wants — 

"Nobody  wants  Dick — nobody  can  have  Dick,"  put  in 
Doll,  hurriedly;  and  the  child  clung  to  him  still  closer. 

"Wait  till  I  have  said  my  say,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"How  do  you  know  anybody  wants  him  ?" 

"I  don't.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Doc.  But  I'm  always 
afraid  of  somebody  claiming  him." 

"  Nobody  shall,"  whispered  the  boy,  kissing  Doll. 

"  Suppose  somebody  wants  an  heir  to  some  property  '." 

"Well,  what  of  that  ."" 

"And  suppose  that  heir  happens  to  be  a  boy  called  Dick ;" 

"  Nonsense!" 

"Is  it,  indeed?  Well,  just  read  this  advertisement, 
and  this,  and  this" — pulling  out  paper  after  paper  and  cut- 
ting after  cutting,  and  ending  with  a  bundle  tied  with  red 
tape.  "Here  have  I  been  writing  letters  to  lawyers  and 
all  sorts  of  people,  using  all  my  spare  time,  doing  my  best 
to  unravel  a  very  much  twisted  skein,  and  these  are  the 
thanks  I  get." 

Doll  said  no  more,  but  opened  the  papers  and  read.  Pop, 
too,  got  out  his  spectacles,  and  plodded  through  a  line  or 
two,  but  gave  up  in  despair.  And  then  they  all  waited, 
with  only  the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  hissing  of  the 
tea-kettle  breaking  the  silence. 

At  last  Doll  stopped  reading  while  they  all  looked  ex- 
pectantly up  at  him.  His  face  had  a  strange  expression 
as  he  again  took  the  fair-haired  boy  in  his  arms. 

"Dick. "he  said,  "I'm  afeard  it's  true,  an'  that  ye'll  be 
a  rich  man." 

Dick's  blue  eyes  filled  as  he  saw  Doll's  grave  face,  and 
he  put  his  arms  around  Doll's  neck. 

"Yes,  Dick,  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  We  little  thought, 
Pop  an'  I,  ten  years  ago  this  very  night,  that  the  little 
hungry  crying  baby  we  brought  home  from  the  sea  would 
live  to  be  a  big  boy  such  as  you,  nor  that,  bein'  a  boy,  ye 
might  grow  to  be  a  man,  an'  a  rich  one  at  that.  No, 
Dick,  we  didn't,  but  we  loved  ye  all  the  same.  An'  now, 
Dick,  ye  must  promise  me  that  ye'll  never  forgit  what 
ye  owe  to  the  One  who  gave  ye  to  Pop,  and  that  ye'll  be 
good — be — 

Doll  could  not  say  another  word,  but  buried  his  face  in 
Dick's  curls,  and  there  was  again  silence  in  the  room,  un- 
til the  Doctor  jumped  up  and  made  a  great  racket  getting 
his  things  together,  and  coughing,  and  saying  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  off. 

It  was  really  true.  The  wealth  was  not  so  very  great, 
but  Dick  being  the  only  survivor  of  both  his  parents,  a 
nice  little  sum  had  been  growing  all  this  time.  Had  not 
Pop  carefully  saved  a  handkerchief  and  a  ring  with  let- 
ters inside  it,  which  he  had  found  in  a  trunk  washed 
ashore  at  the  same  time  that  he  found  Dick,  there  would 
have  been  much  trouble  in  proving  who  the  child  was. 

Dick,  of  course,  had  to  be  educated,  and  after  a  while  left 
his  humble  home,  but  he  never  forgot  Fop  or  Doll,  and  al- 
ways spent  Christmas-eve  with  them. 
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FAMOUS  PIANISTS. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LIL1.IE. 

"1  V^E  have  considered  in  former  papers  the  growth  of  the 
*  \  pianoforte,  its  final  pertVrti.  >n.  and  the  various  mas- 
ters who  composed  works  to  be  performed  upon  it,  both 
•with  and  without  orchestral  accompaniment;  and  I  feel 
sure  my  young  readers,  especially  it'  they  lie  students,  will 
like  to  hear  something  of  the  famous  pianists  of  their  own 
day  as  well  as  of  those  who  immediately  preceded  them. 

Musical  study  now  holds  so  very  high  a  place  in  science 
and  art  that  not  only  is  a  pianist  criticised  for  his  method 
of  playing,  but  also  for  his  interpretation,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  composer's  meaning-.  After  any  concert  you  may 
hear  critii-s  »r  connoisseurs  remarking  upon  how  the  per- 
formance compared  with  that  of  this  or  the  other  master 


FRANZ    LISZT. 


• — whether,  for  instance,  Rubinstein  played  it  or  "took  it" 
so  fast  or  so  slow,  or  so  andante  or  alli'i/ru. 

Criticism,  properly  speaking,  should  only  come  after 
the  most  careful  training,  study,  and  experience;  but  the 
experience  may  and  should  begin  by  observing  every  per- 
former carefully,  and  comparing  his  or  her  rendering  of 
the  work  with  that  of  some  one  else.  I  know  of  a  young 
student  who  made  it  a  point  to  hear  the  glorious  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  as  often  as  possible  by  good  or- 
chestras, and  compared  the  time  and  style  of  performance, 
so  that  she  learned  better  and  better  to  understand  this 
marvellous  work. 

Then,  again,  in  matters  of  expression.  Different  artists 
differ  as  to  how  certain  portions  of  well-known  works 
should  be  rendered,  and  all  may  have  truth  in  their  idea 
if  they  be  conscientious,  artistic  workers.  How  the  com- 


posers would  have  given  the  same  works  does  not  count 
in  criticism,  since  in  many  instances  they  were  far  poor- 
er performers  than  those  who  execute  their  works.  For 
instance,  Moscheles  played  the  works  of  Mendelssohn  far 
better  than  Mendelssohn  could  himself,  being  a  much  finer 
performer,  and  certainly  Rubinstein  and  Yon  Biilow  give 
Beethoven's  sonatas  as  the  great  master  never  could  have 
performed  them. 

A  poet  may  not  be  able  to  explain  his  meanings  and 
read  them  to  the  public;  it  takes  another  kind  of  gen- 
ius to  do  this  for  him ;  and  so  the  fine  pianist,  even 
though  he  be  a  composer  himself,  has  a  genius  entirely 
his  own,  a  talent  which  can  be  recognized  and  criticised 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. 

Among  the  famous  pianists  of  this  day,  Liszt,  I  sup- 
pose, may  be  considered  the  leader.  He  is  Hun- 
garian by  birth,  and  has  had  every  advantage  of 
musical  tradition  and  surrounding.  He  was  born  in 
1811,  and  his  father,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  old  "  Papa  Haydn,"  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  determined  his  boy  Franz  should  be  a  musician. 
Happily  the  child  had  genius,  else  hi:;  life  might  have 
been  ruined.  He  studied  under  the  best  masters, 
and  as  a  boy  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  When 
he  went  to  London  in  1823  his  playing  was  pro- 
nounced the  marvel  of  the  age,  and  from  that  time 
steadily  Liszt  has  been  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  a  com- 
poser, and  above  all  as  a  pianist. 

He  played  as  a  youth  for  Beethoven,  who  declared 
that  a  glorious  musical  future  awaited  him,  and  now 
in  Liszt's  possession  is  Beethoven's  long  used  piano- 
forte, and  also  the  great  master's  harpsichord. 

Liszt  no  longer  cares  to  have  pupils,  yet  he  spends 
much  time  in  listening  to  and  advising  students,  and 
all  who  have  studied  under  him  declare  his  method 
and  manner  to  be  most  inspiring. 

A  friend  of  mine,  wishing  very  much  to  receive 
lessons  from  him,  went  timidly  to  beg  the  favor,  but 
the  master  told  her  it  was  not  possible.  He  could 
make  no  such  engagements.  However,  she  played 
for  him  his  own  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise."  He  express- 
ed himself  pleased,  yet  said  much  more  could  be  done. 
Soon  after,  at  one  of  his  small  concerts,  she  was 
present,  and  near  the  front.  What  was  her  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  master  beckon  to  her  to  come  upon 
the  platform.  Once  there,  he  placed  a  seat  behind 
the  piano  for  her,  and  then,  beginning  the  Rhapsodie, 
bade  her  listen  critically,  and  in  the  pauses  of  his  con- 
cert pointed  out  its  peculiarities  and  her  defects.  In 
this  way  she  .sat  by  him  at  many  concerts,  he  really 
giving  her  instruction  which  he  felt  he  could  not  in 
any  other  way. 

Next  in  rank  to  Liszt  we  might  place  Rubinstein, 

the  brilliant  Russian  pianist,  whose  career  from  his 

first  public  performances  has  been   so   remarkable. 

Rubinstein  is  one  of  those  players  who  seem  to  defy 

everything  but  their  own  ideas,  and  he  dashes  into  his 

work  with  abandon,  and  what  might  seem  a  wild  flourish. 

But  listen;  you  will  hear  that  his  touch  is  like  the  falling 

of  pearls.     He  seems  to  be  careless,  but  in  reality  he  is 

only  impassioned,  swift,  and  fanciful.     By  no  means  is 

such  a  performer  to    be   imitated   by  a  young   student. 

Without  absolute  genius,  just  of  his  own  kind,  no  one 

could  venture  upon  playing  as  he  does. 

Yon  Biilow,  the  most  careful  of  all  living  pianists,  gives 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  each  individual  bar  of  the  work 
before  him,  and  he  intends  that  his  listeners  shall  listen 
carefully  from  the  very  beginning.  I  remember  an  oc- 
casion some  time  ago  in  London  when  Von  Biilow  was 
playing  for  a  small  audience.  The  audience  well  knew 
that  he  demanded  their  strictest  attention  from  the  outset. 
Well,  every  one  seemed  to  have  assembled,  and  out  upon 
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the  platform  came  the  master's  trim  little  figure.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  piano,  and  just  turning-  an  instant  as  he 
gave  his  quick  bow  to  the  audience,  he  seated  himself,  and 
presently  there  arose  the  exquisite  opening  strains  of  the 
Moonlight  Sonata. 

At  this  point  a  movement  was  heard,  and  up  the 
aisle  came  a  fashionably  dressed  lady.  She  arranged 
her  silk  gown,  and  prepared  to  take  one  of  the  front 
seats.  But  suddenly  the  music  ceased.  Von  Billow 
turned  around,  banged  his  left  hand  down  on  the 
keys,  and  glared  at  the  offender,  who  sank  into  her 
seat,  while  thump,  thump,  thump  went  the  artist's 
hand  on  the  keys,  the  whole  audience  being  fairly 
terrified  into  silence.  This  over,  he  sat  perfectly 
still,  fairly  glaring  at  us  all,  after  which  he  went 
back  to  his  work.  But  he  did  not  give  the  sona- 
ta ;  on  the  contrary,  he  dashed  off  into  a  gavotte  of 
Bach's.  I  suppose  the  different  measure  relieved  his 
feelings. 

Next  to  Von  Biilow  in  delicacy  and  precision  are 
Clara  Schumann  and  Charles  Halle.  At  one  time 
the  concerts  presided  over  by  the  latter  were  among 
the  great  musical  features  of  a  London  winter. 
Neither  Halle  nor  Madame  Schumann  has  ever  visit- 
ed America.  The  latter  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  German  teachers,  Herr  Wieck,  and  was 
born  in  Dresden  in  1818.  In  1840  she  married  the 
famous  composer  Robert  Schumann.  Her  education 
was  probably  the  most  perfect  ever  given  an  artist. 
Her  father  drilled  her  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day ;  and 
although  many  stories  are  told  of  his  severity — keep- 
ing her  five  hours  at  a  time  at  the  piano — I  scarcely 
believe  that  he  could  have  been  so  harsh,  since  better 
than  most  people  did  he  know  the  wisdom  of  avoid- 
ing overfatigue  in  musical  study. 

Madame  Schumann  lives  at  Stuttgardt,  but  she 
visits  London  yearly  for  concerts,  and,  although  no 
longer  young,  still  delights  all  who  hear  her.  Per- 
haps "grand"  would  be  the  word  to  apply  to  her  play- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  like  some  perfect  piece  of  lofty 


architecture,  every  piece  solemnly  put  in,  no  detail 
considered  unworthy  of  care  and  finish,  yet  the 
whole  lifting  itself  high  up  toward  heaven.*  This, 
I  think,  is  the  result  of  the  patience  and  zeal  with 
which  she  always  studied.  She  says  herself  that 
having  a  scale  to  practice,  she  never  hurried  it,  never- 
slighted  it,  nor  left  it  until  she  had  mastered  it 
thoroughly.  Having  discovered  that  a  toccata  was 
a  peculiarly  srood  exercise  for  her  fingers,  she  made 
a  rule  of  practicing  it  at  least  once  every  day  of  her 
life. 

A  host  of  other  names  arise  as  those  of  popular  pi- 
anists of  our  time.  The  best  are  certainly  Schar- 
wenka,  Madame  Schiller,  Miss  Mehlig,  Baarmaun 
from  Munich,  Saiut-Saeiis  of  Paris,  and  Sherwood 
of  Boston. 

Among  the  famous  pianists  not  long  passed  away 
I  must  mention  to  you  Carl  Tausig,  the  strange,  ca- 
pricious genius  who  died  in  early  youth,  but  who  had. 
lived  a  lifetime  in  talent.  An  English  friend  told 
me  that  when  she  was  visiting  a  friend's  house  in 
Berlin  there  suddenly  dashed  into  the  dimly  lighted 
drawing-room  an  elfish-looking  boy  of  about  twelve 
years,  who  straightway  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  began  the  most  wonderful  performance.  Never 
had  she  heard  such  strains  except  from  a  great  mas- 
ter. And  this  was  Tausig,  the  boy  who  lived  only 
to  the  first  years  of  manhood,  but  of  whom  his  pu- 
pils now  tell  most  wonderful  tales;  how  he  would 
play  to  them,  leading  them  like  the  famous  Pied 
Piper,  yet  who  was  never  like  other  mortals — always, 
seeming  to  be  moir  than  half  elf  or  sprite. 

I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  of  my  young  readers  say, 
"But  it  is  so  hard  to  appreciate  classical  music  and  good 
performances !"  And  I  would  say  yes,  very  decidedly,  to 
the  first.  Through  no  defect  in  mind,  there  are  many  to 

*A  famous  pupil  of  Clara  Schumann's  is  Gauotha. 
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whom  classical  music  must  always  be  dull  and  unin- 
teresting'; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  performance  may 
be  appreciated  as  an  art,  if  we  choose  to  enjoy  what  is 
melodious  and  good.  And  here  I  will  add  an  anecdote 
recently  told  me  by  an  old  lady  who  knew  Mosclieles  in 
his  prime. 

_Mv  friend  was  on  her  way  toward  a  German  town 
where  she  expected  to  visit  the  musician's  family,  and 
meet  him  for  the  first  time.  Having-  heard  so  much  of 
him  as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  and  not  being  inter- 
ested in  musical  matters,  she  forgot  that  he  was  the  fa- 
mous musician.  She  reached  the  station  at  L .  There 

stood  Mosclieles,  who  welcomed  her  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  led  the  way  toward  their 

abode:  "We  shall  have  delightful  times.  B and 

A are  here.  We  will  give  you  such  music.  Are  you 

fond  of  it  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly.  Mrs. confessed  that 

a  dreadful  feeling  came  over  her.  Could  she  venture 
to  avow  her  ignorance?  What  should  she  say?  Then, 
well  knowing  how  false  is  an  affectation  of  enjoyment 
in  anything,  she  looked  at  him,  saying:  "  No,  candid- 
ly I  am  not.  I  care  nothing  for  harmony,  but  I  love 
melody." 

Mosclieles  was  delighted.  During  her  visit  she  found 
how  entirely  he  appreciated  her  frankness;  he  gave  her 
all  the  most  enchanting  melody  he  could  summon  up, 
and  she  came  away  feeling  she- had  taken  a  decisive  step 
toward  the  real  appreciation  of  harmony. 


A  LION-TAMER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

"  ~1T7~HILE  with  Robinson's  circus,"  said  Mr.  Neylan, 

T  *  the  celebrated  lion  tamer,  "I  became  acquainted 
•with  Bill  Reynolds,  the  well-known  lion  performer,  and 
became  a  fast  favorite  with  him.  He  was  sick  quite  often, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw  that  feature  of  the 
entertainment. 

"  I  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  the  lions  outside  the 
cage,  and  one  day  I  asked  the  keeper  who  had  charge  of 
the  cage  if  he  would  let  me  go  inside.  He  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  come  out  mighty 
quick.  I  looked  about  for  a  cowhide,  and  being  unable 
to  find  one,  seized  upon  a  broom  handle,  and  started  in. 
There  were  three  animals  together  in  the  cage,  the  famous 
lion  Old  Prince,  the  pet  lioness  Jennie,  and  a  beautiful 
tiger.  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and 
very  strong. 

"The  moment  I  entered,  the  animals  regarded  me  as 
an  intruder,  and  Old  Prince  began  to  look  warlike.  I 
beat  him  vigorously  with  the  broom  handle,  and  before  I 
left  the  cage  he  was  humbly  submissive,  and,  with  the  oth- 
er animals,  would  promptly  do  my  bidding.  I  told  the 
manager  that  I  had  found  a  man  to  take  Reynolds's  place, 
and  would  produce  him  that  night. 

"  Evening  came,  the  cage  was  drawn  into  the  ring,  and 
at  the  appointed  time  I  appeared,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
and  bewilderment  of  the  manager.  As  I  started  toward 
the  cage  he  shouted: 

'  '  ( ''ime  away;  you'll  be  eaten  up.' 

"But  I  went  on  with  the  performance,  and  the  animals 
behaved  beautifully.  At  another  time  Robinson  had  a 
young-  lion,  three  years  of  age,  of  great  strength  and  fe- 
rocious disposition.  I  determined  to  tame  him,  and  se- 
lecting an  empty  cage  with  two  pai-titions,  I  had  it  drawn 
into  the  woods  one  bright  day.  There  I  had  a  terrible 
encounter  with  him  for  three  hours.  The  enraged  beast 
refused  to  obey  the  lash,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use 
hot  irons  instead  of  a  raw  hide.  After  he  had  been 
subdued  I  petted  him  for  a  time,  furnished  him  with  a 
good  meal,  and  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  At  the 
close  of  the  encounter  I  was  almost  entirely  stripped  of 
clothing." 


Mr.  Neylan  was  asked  if  ever  he  found  himself  in  ex- 
treme peril. 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Neylan;  "I  was  placed  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  situation.  One  day  I  had  occasion  to 
enter  the  cage  of  Jennie,  the  pet  lioness,  to  repair  it.  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  employed  in  driving  nails  appeared 
to  frighten  her,  and  suddenly  she  fastened  her  teeth  in 
the  calf  of  my  leg.  1  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  let  her 
alone,  although  she  was  tearing  my  flesh  terribly,  and 
seizing  my  hammer,  I  watched  my  opportunity,  when  she 
'  had  caught  my  wrist  between  her  teeth,  and  thrust,  the 
handle  down  her  throat,  choking  off  her  hold.  Then  she 
sought  to  leap  upon  me,  and  stripped  me  of  my  clothing, 
besides  leaving  the  bloody  imprint  of  her  claws  upon  my 
back.  The  blows  of  the  hammer  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  eft'ect,  and  at  the  right  moment  one  of  the  keepers, 
seeing  my  danger,  seized  an  iron  bar  and  belabored  her 
vigorously,  while  I  kept  up  an  accompaniment  with  my 
hammer.  We  conquered  her  at  last,  and  I  left  the  cage 
to  dress  myself  and  my  wounds.  She  never  disturbed  me 
again,  and  was  always  tame  and  gentle. 

"  The  best  time  to  begin  to  break  lions,"  said  Mr.  Ney- 
lan,   "is   when   they  are  cubs  eight  to  ten   months  old. 
j  My  practice  was  to  devote  an  hour  a  day  in  the  train- 
i  ing,    always   exercising   them    on   empty  stomachs,  and 
i  feeding  them  immediately  afterward.      If  the  animal  is 
gentle  and  submissive,  he  should  be  treated  kindly  ;  but  if 
he  is  inclined  to  be  stubborn  and  ugly,  then  yon  must  ob- 
tain the  mastery  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  cowhide.      They 
are  inclined  to  be  treacherous  even  when  most  frolicsome 
and  gentle,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  lion 
performers  who  have  been  killed  have  allowed  their  pets 
too  much  liberty. 

"The  place  to  use  the  cowhide  is  over  the  face  and  eyes. 
to  blind  and  confuse  them.  It  must  not  lie  thought  for 
an  instant  that  one  can  look  them  steadily  in  the  eye  and 
thus  disarm  them.  The  lion  does  become  somewhat  blind- 
ed by  a  steady  gaze,  but  the  moment  he  lowers  his  head 
and  gives  it  an  ominous  shake,  then  look  for  danger,  and 
the  more  promptly  the  lash  is  applied  the  better. 

"The  tiger  is  more  inclined  to  be  treacherous  than  the 
lion,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  train  one.  I  have  trained 
Asiatic,  African,  and  Mexican  lions,  and  some  of  them 
have  developed  remarkable  powers  of  intelligence  and  sa- 
gacity." 

THE  WILL  AND  THE  WAY. 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 

THERE'S  something  I'd  have  you  remember,  boys, 
To  help  in  the  battle  of  life; 
'Twill  give  you  strength  in  tlie  time  of  need, 

And  help  in  the  hour  of  strife. 
Whenever  there's  something  that  should  be  done, 

Don't  be  faint-hearted  and  say. 
"What  use  to  try?"     Remember,  then. 
That  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

There's  many  a  failure  for  those  who  win; 

But  though  at  first  they  fail, 
They  try  nyniii,  and  the  earnest  heart 

Is  sure  at   last   In  prevail. 
Though  the  hill  is  rugged  and  hard  to  climb, 

You  can  win  the  heights,  I  say, 
If  you  make  up  your  mind  tn  reach  the  top; 

For  where  there's  a  will  1  here's  a  way. 

The  men  who  stand  at  the  top  are  those 

Who  never  could  hear  defeat; 
Their  failures  only  made  them,  strong 

For  the  work  they  had  to  meet. 
The  will  tn  do  and  the  will  to  dare 

Is  what    we   want  tu  dn\  ; 
What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again, 

For  the  will  finds  out  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SKATING     BY     COMPASS. 

E  next  (lay  was  Sunday.  Fortunately  the  sacred 
I  day  liad  found  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  could 
spend  it  quietly.  Katy  persuaded  Jim  and  the  two  young 
men  to  listen  while  she  read  them  some  chapters  from  the 
little  Testament  she  had  carefully  packed  among  her 
"  necessary  articles." 

This,  together  with  the  work  that  must  he  done,  took  up 
a  good  part  of  the  morning,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  making  a  trip  to  the  boat,  looking  the  situation  over 
carefully,  and  laying  plans  for  a  very  early  start  the  next 
day.  Supper  over,  they  soon  crawled  into  bed,  and  woke 
at  daybreak,  ready  for  work,  and  all  the  better  for  their 
day  of  rest. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  camp  was  broken,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  the  hummock.  All  hands  labored  with  such 
a  will  that  long  before  noon  they  had  let  the  bout  down 
to  the  smooth  white  plain  upon  the  other  side ;  and  though 
it  got  away  from  them  at  the  last,  and  went  spinning  off 
on  its  own  account,  no  harm  was  done. 

The  onward  march  was  resumed,  and  splendid  headway 
was  made.  At  noon  a  short  halt  was  called  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted, all  lounging  upon  the  straw  and  boxes  in  the  boat, 
munching  crackers  and  cheese  and  drinking  Katy's  cold 
chocolate.  The  sun  had  been  out  all  the  morning,  and 
the  ice  was  not  only  a  trifle  soft,  btit  frequently  rough, 
which  had  made  the  skating  and  dragging  a  little  harder 
work  than  before. 

No  land  appeared  ahead,  but  Aleck  knew  the  name  and 
position  of  a  light-house  just  visible  upon  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  away  off  at  their  right.  He  therefore 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  map  of  the  western  end  of 
the  lake  that  he  had  copied  from  a  big  chart,  and  began  to 
study  it.  He  found  that  it  was  about  fifteen  miles  across 
the  end  of  the  lake  to  a  certain  cape  on  the  southern  shore, 
which  lay  beyond  the  great  marshy  bay  into  which  emp- 
tied the  river  just  mentioned.  He  took  the  direction 
of  this  cape  from  where  they  were  at  present  by  com- 
pass, and  made  a  note  of  it  in  his  pocket-book.  It  was  al- 
most exactly  southeast.  Aleck  reckoned  on  reaching  so 
near  there  by  sundown  that  the  party  could  go  ashore  if 
very  hard  pushed  by  any  misfortune  or  bad  turn  of  the 
weather,  though  it  was  too  long  a  march  to  make  unless 
they  were  compelled. 

"  But  supposing  we  find  open  water,  and  have  to  change 
our  course  ?"  asked  Katy. 

"  Well,  we,  shall  know,  at  all  events,  that  we  mustn't  go 
east  of  southeast,  and  must  try  to  keep  as  close  to  that  di- 
rection as  possible.  I  don't  like  this  sunshine  and  westerly 
breeze.  I  had  much  rather  the  weather  kept  real  cold." 

"Why?''  said  Jim.  "It's  much  nicer  when  it's 
warm.'' 

"  I'm  afraid  of  snow  and  fogs,  Youngster.  Now  let  us 
be  off." 

No  snow  or  fog  came  to  bother  them,  however,  and  at 
sunset  they  were  out  of  sight  of  any  landmark,  and  trav- 
elling by  the  compass  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

You  may  ask,  How  could  they  be  sure  they  were  fol- 
lowing it  truly,  since  they  had  no  object,  like  a  long  bow- 
sprit, to  guide  the  eye  in  ranging  their  course  into  line 
with  the  needle  point,  as  the  steersman  on  a  ship  does 
when  he  glances  across  his  binnacle  ? 

This  is  the  plan  (hey  took:  The  compass  was  a  small 
one,  but  it  was  hung  in  a  box  so  as  always  to  stand  level. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  old  boat  compass  which  Mr.  Kincaid 
had  had  for  many  years.  This  was  set  exactly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  seat  at  thesleni  of  the  boat,  where  Katy  still 
skated,  with  her  hands  resting  upon  the  stern  -  board. 
Here  she  could  keep  her  eye  easily  upon  the  I'ac:-  of  the 
compass,  and  make  a  straight  line  from  its  pointer  through 
the  middle  of  the  boat.  When  the  compass  point  ''south- 
east" and  the  stern-post  of  the  yawl  were  in  line,  she  knew 
they  were  going  on  a  straight  course.  When  these  were 
out  of  line,  she  knew  her  team  had  swerved,  and  she  called 
out  "Right!'1  or  "Left!"  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true 
course,  just  as  a  quartermaster  would  order  "Port!"  and 
"  Starboard  !"  to  his  helmsman. 

The  sun  went  down  slowly  at  their  right  hands  as  they 
rushed  along,  and  as  Jim  saw  his  shadow  stretching  tall- 
er and  taller,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
older  lads.  Noting  this,  the  Captain  ordered  a  halt,  and 
put  Jim  into  the  boat  as  a  passenger,  tying  his  sled  behind. 

"Don't  you  want  to  ride  also?"  asked  Tug  of  Katy, 
very  gallantly. 

Katy  was  tired,  and  one  of  her  skate  straps  chafed  her 
instep  a  little,  but  she  didn't  propose  to  give  up. 

"  Oh  no,''  she  said,  cheerily.  "  I  have  so  much  help  by 
resting  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  that  I  can  go  a  long  time 
yet  before  I  give  in.  Besides,  who  would  steer?" 

So  they  rushed  away  again,  the  clink-clink  of  their 
strokes  keeping  perfect  time  on  the  smooth  ice.  All  at 
once — it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  now — a 
dark  line  appeared  ahead,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they 
could  plainly  see  open  water  across  their  path. 

When  they  became  sure  of  this  they  went  more  slowly, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  had  approached  as  close  as  they 
dared  to  a  wide  space  like  a  river,  beyond  which  white  ice 
could  lie  seen  again.  Here  all  knew  they  must  spend  the 
night,  for  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  cross  before 
morning. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Tug,  as  they  came  to  a  halt,  "ac- 
cording to  orders,  it's  my  duty  to  take  the  axe  and  cut  fuel ; 
so  I  can  loaf,  for  there's  no  wood  to  chop  round  here  that 
I  see;"  and  he  pretended  to  search  in  every  direction. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it."  shouted  Aleck,  with  a  grin.  "My 
order  to  you  is,  Unload  that  tent,  and  set  it  up  011  the  ice. 
Jim  will  help  you.  I'll  help  Katy  make  a  tire." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  girl.  "I'm  'fraid  I 
shouldn't  make  it  go  very  well  out  here.  I  have  never 
built  a  kitchen  fire  on  ice." 

"  This  is  the  best  way." 

Saying  this,  Aleck  took  two  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
wood  from  Jim's  sled,  and  laid  them  down  a  little  way 
apart.  Then  he  laid  across  them  a  platform  of  the  next 
largest  sticks,  and  on  top  of  this  arranged  his  kindling, 
ready  to  touch  a  match  to. 

"  We  won't  set  the  fire  going  till  we  are  quite  ready  for 
it,  and — 

"But  I'm  cold,''  said  Jim. 

"Well,  Youngster,  I've  heard  that  the  Indians  never 
let  their  boys  come  near  the  lodge  fire  to  get  warm,  but 
bid  them  run  till  they  worked  the  chill  off.  You'd  bet- 
ter move  livelier  if  you  want  to  get  warm,  for  we  can't 
afford  any  more  fire  than  is  necessary  for  a  short  bit  of 
cooking.  Katy,  what  do  you  propose  to  have?" 

"I  thought  I  \\oiild  make  tea,  boil  potatoes,  and  bake 
some  johnny-cake  in  my  skillet.  May  I?" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  you  must  economize  fuel." 

With  this  warning,  Aleck  struck  a  match,  and  the  little 
lire  was  soon  blazing  merrily  in  the  "wooden  stove,"  as 
Katy  called  it.  Only  one  or  two  sticks  had  been  burned 
clear  through  before  the  lire  had  done  its  work,  and  was 
put  out  in  order  to  save  every  splinter  of  wood  possible. 
They  sat  down  in  the  shelter  of  the  boat  to  eat  their  din- 
ner, and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  in  spite  of  their  loneliness 
and  the  gathering  darkness. 

Meanwhile  the  tent  had  been  set  up.  Over  its  icy  floor 
we  re  laid  the  thwarts  taken  out  of  the  boat,  the  rudder,  and 
two  box  covers  which  nearly  covered  the  whole  space. 
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Oil  top  of  this  was  placed  as  much  straw  as  could  be  spared, 
and  upon  the  straw  Aleck  and  Tug  spread  their  blankets. 

Dinner  out  of  the  way,  the  after-part  of  the  boat  was 
cleared  out,  and  re-arranged,  until  a  level  space  was  left. 
Here  a  heap  of  straw  and  beds  for  the  younger  ones  were 
arranged.  Then  the  spare  canvas  was  spread  across  like 
an  awning,  and  was  held  up  on  an  oar  laid  lengthwise. 
This  made  a  snug  cabin  for  Katy  and  the  wearied  Jim, 
who  were  not  long  in  creeping  into  it.  Rex  followed,  and 
slept  in  the  straw  at  their  feet,  which  was  good  for  them  all. 

With  the  coming  of  darkness  came  also  a  damp  sort  of 
cold,  that  caused  them  to  huddle  close  in  their  blankets; 
and  though  they  presently  fell  asleep,  it  was  with  a  shiver- 
ing1 sense  of  discomfort  that  spoiled  the  refreshment. 

Midnight  passed,  and  Aleck,  only  half  awake,  was  try- 
ing to  tuck  his  blankets  closer  about,  him  without  disturb- 
ing his  bedfellow,  when  the  tent  was  suddenly  struck  by 
some  large  object,  and  considerably  shaken.  Alarmed 
and  puzzled  at  the  same  time,  Aleck  paused  to  listen  an 
instant  before  rising,  when  the  shrieks  and  barks  of  the 
sleepers  in  the  boat  came  to  his  ears.  He  sprang  out  of 
his  blankets  only  in  time  to  see  two  shadowy  objects  rise 
from  the  camp,  and  drift  away  across  the  face  of  the  moon, 
which  was  just  rising. 

"  \Yh  what  w-was  that .'!"  came  from  two  scared  figures 
sitting  bolt-upright  in  the  yawl,  their  tongues  stuttering 
with  terror  and  cold  combined. 

"  I  don't  know."  Aleck  was  as  bewildered,  if  not  quite 
as  much  frightened,  as  they. 


"Humph!"  cried  Tug's  voice  behind;  "you're  a  pretty 
set  to  be  scared  out  of  your  wits  and  wake  everybody  up 
on  account  of  two  birds.  They're  nothing  but  snow-owls. 
Go  to  bed,  or  we'll  all  freeze." 

"Wh-wh-what  are  they?"  asked  Jim,  failing  complete- 
ly to  keep  his  jaws  from  playing  castanets  with  his  teeth. 

"Tell  you  in  the  morning."  was  the  reply.  "Go  to 
bed.  Come  in,  Cap'n.  Owls  are  nothing.  Come  to  bed." 

This  seemed  good  advice,  however  gruffly  given;  but 
you  can  hardly  expect  a  person  to  mince  his  phrases  at 
two  o'clock  of  a' winter's  morning  on  an  ice-floe.  Aleck 
was  ready  to  comply,  but  he  was  too  cold. 

"  I  must  get  warm  first,  and  so  must  you.  Jim."  Katy 
had  wisely  disappeared  some  time  before,  and  said  she 
was  pretty  comfortable.  "  Come  and  run  with  me  till  we 
get  our  blood  stirring." 

Neither  of  the  boys  had  dared  undress  at  all.  so  it  only 
remained  for  Jim  to  creep  out  from  under  the  canvas,  and 
limp  stiffly  to  his  brother's  side.  Then  hand  in  hand 
they  raced  up  and  down  the  ice  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
pale  greenish  moonlight.  Once  or  twice  they  disturbed 
an  owl  perched  on  the  ice,  or  heard  wild  hooting — a  sound 
so  hollow  and  unearthly  that  they  could  not  tell  whether 
it  came  from  near  by  or  far  off. 

This  strange  voice  and  the  gray,  silent  half-light  on  the 
wide  waste  gave  them  a  very  lonely  and  dismal  feeling. 
When  they  had  put  themselves  into  a  glow  by  exercise, 
they  were  very  glad  to  creep  back  into  their  beds. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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days  keep  coming,  Mamma,"  said  little  Serious  Eyes, 
fi    As  he  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  rosy  morning  skies; 
"So  many  days  keep  coming,  that  soon  I'll  be  a  man"; 
Then  Mamma  dressed  her  little  boy,  and  off  to  play  he  ran. 

He  was  not  a  philosopher,  this  boy  of  summers  three, 

But  just  as  full  of  mischief  and  frolic  as  could  lie; 

He  loved  his  rocking-horse  and  drum,  and  all  his  pretty  toys, 

And  was  sometimes  very  naughty,  just  like  other  little  boys. 


But  from  morning  until  evening  of  that  long  sunny  day, 
While  Mamma  sat  at  sewing,  and  watched  her  darling  play, 
To  herself  she  kept  repeating  what  the  little  rogue  had  said 
When  he  peeped  out  from  the  curtains  of  his  snowy  little  bed. 

' '  Yes,  the  days  keep  coming,  darling, "  she  whispered,  bending  there 
TII  lay  her  gentle  hand  upon  the  tangled  golden  hair: 
"May  days  for  thce  keep  coming,  and  growing  into  years, 
And  bring  thee  naught  of  evil  to  wake  thy  Mother's  tears!" 
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IKHV  To  LKAKX   C1IKSS  \VlTlloUT  A  TEACHER. 
liV    (iEl>K(iE    CAHY    KCIJLKSTON. 


II.— THE  GAMK. 

SE5J  E  will  suppose  that  you  are  seated  with 
your  opponent  opposite,  yuur  chess- 
men in  their  place,  ami  that  you  are 
all  ready  to  begin  your  game. 

The  single  object  of  each  play- 
er is  In  checkmate  the  other's  king. 
A  king  can  never  be  taken ;  but 
when  any  piece  or  pawn  is  so  placed 
that  it  could  take  the  adversary's 
king,  that  king  is  said  to  be  ''in 
check,"  and  the  player  who  checks 
it  must  cry  "Check."  Then  Ihe 
other  player  must  rescue  his  king  at 
the  next  move.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  leave  it  in  check.  Sometimes  he 
can  release  it  by  taking  the  pawn 
or  piece  that  checks  it,  and  he  may 
do  this  with  the  king  or  any  other 
man.  Sometimes  he  can  interpose 
a  piece  or  pawn;  that  is  to  say,  he 
can  move  a  piece  or  pawn  so  that  it 
will  stand  between  the  king  and  the  checking  piece,  and 
so  relieve  the  check.  But  lie  must  get  his  king  out  of 
check  in  some  way,  and  if  that  is  impossible,  he  is  check- 
mated, and  loses  the  game. 

CASTLING. — There  is  still  another  move,  as  I  told  you 
last  week,  called  "castling."  "Wh^n  the  space  between  the 
king  and  either  rook  is  clear,  if  you  have  not  yet  moved 
either  the  king  or  the  rook,  you  can  "castle";  that  is  to 
say,  you  can  move  the  rook  to  the  square  next  to  the  king, 
and  jump  the  king  over  it.  This  is  counted  as  only  one 
move.  The  diagram  will  show  you  how  it  is  done.  Here, 


B 


in  order  to  castle,  you  must  bring  the  rook  to  the  square 
marked  A,  and  place  the  king  on  the  square  marked  B. 
You  are  free  to  castle  at  any  point  in  the  game,  if  you 
have  not  yet  moved  the  king  or  the  rook.  You  may 
castle  on  either  side.  But  you  can  not  castle  to  get  out 
of  check,  nor  can  you  castle  over  a  square  on  which 
one  of  your  adversary's  men  is  beariiiir.  For  example,  if 
a  bishop  or  other  piece  is  bearing  011  the  square  marked 
A  in  the  diagram,  so  that  your  king  could  not  move  into 
that  square  without  being  in  check,  you  can  not  castle 
on  that  side.  Of  course  you  could  not  castle  if  any  piece 
or  pawn  were  bearing  oil  the  square  marked  B.  for  that 
would  put  your  king  in  check,  and  you  must  never  do 
that  by  any  move. 

Checkmate  wins  the  game,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
winning. 

Games  may  be  drawn,  so  that  nobody  wins,  in  two  ways; 
lirst.  by  perpetual  check,  and  secondly  b\  stale  mate. 
"When  the  pieces  are  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  these 
get  so  penned  up  that  one  pla\er  can  irive  cheek  at  every 
move  and  keep  \'.  up  forever  a--  fast  as  the  other  player 
moves  ,iut  of  check,  but  still  can  not  checkmate  him.  it  is 
a  ease  of  perpetual  check,  and  the  game  is  drawn.  When 
a  player's  king  is  not  in  check,  but  it  is  his  turn  to  move, 
and  he  can  not  mo\e  either  the  king  or  any  of  his  men 
without  putting  his  king  in  check,  he  is  stale-mated,  and 
the  game  is  drawn. 

NOTATION. — Before  I  can  tell  you  how  to  begin  a  game 
at  chess,  you  must  understand  what  is  called  chess  nota- 
tion, so  that  when  I  give  you  a  move  to  make  you  will 
know  what  I  mean. 


The  square  on  which  the  king  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game  is  king's  square;  that  on  which  the  queen 
stand*  is  queen's  square;  and  so  on  with  the  eight  pieces. 
The  square  ill  front  of  the  king  is  king's  2d,  the  next  in 
front  of  that  is  king's  3d,  and  so  on  across  the  board,  and 
we  count  in  the  same  way  witli  all  the  pieces.  In  giving 
moves  for  the  white,  we  count  from  white's  side  of  the 
board;  in  giving  moves  for  the  black,  we  count  from 
black's  side.  Thus  queen's  6th  of  the  white  is  queen's  3d 
of  the  black.  In  order  to  understand  this  clearly,  look 
at  the  board  and  see. 

In  writing  out  games  we  use  abbreviations,  as  follows: 
K  for  king;  Q  for  queen  ;  B  for  bishop;  Kt  for  knight;  R 
for  rook;  P  for  pawn. 

These  letters  are  combined  thus:  K  B  for  king's  bishop, 
meaning  the  bishop  which  stood  on  the  king's  side  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game:  K  Kt  for  king's  knight;  Q  B  for 
queen's  bishop,  etc.  So  we  write  K  B  3  for  king's  bishop's 
3d.  and  so  on.  Each  pawn  belongs  to  the  piece  it  stood 
before  at  the  beginning;  thus  Q  R  P  means  queen's  rook's 
pawn,  or  the  pawn  which  stood  in  front  of  queen's  rook  at 
the  beginning.  Sometimes,  where  no  mistake  can  be 
made,  we  shorten  all  this.  For  example,  where  there  is 
only  one  pawn  which,  can  take  a  bishop  we  say  P  takes  B, 
instead  of  K  P  takes  Q  B. 

BEGINNING  A  GAME. — There  are  many  ways  of  begin- 
ning a- game,  but  most  of  them  require  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  experience  to  make  them  successful,  and  young 
players  will  do  better  to  begin  somewhat  in  the  way  which 
1  shall  indicate. 

The  first  move  is  generally  K  P  to  K  4,  and  this  is  met 
by  the  same  move  on  the  other  side.  Young  players  who 
have  had  no  teaching  nearly  always  xjxi/l  the  game  at 
the  second  move.  After  moving  K  P  to  K  4  on  both 
sides,  they  move  Q  P  to  Q  4  on  one  or  both  sides.  This 
leads  always  to  a  poor  and  uninteresting  game.  It  brings 
on  the  fight  before  either  side  is  ready  for  it,  and  makes  it 
a  tight  between  single  pieces  instead  of  a  grand  battle  be- 
tween strong  combinations  of  the  forces.  After  such  a 
beginning  neither  player  can  bring  out  his  pieces  well, 
and  the  game  never  becomes  interesting.  It  is  well  to 
avoid  such  an  opening.  Even  if  you  can  not  yet  see  why. 
it  should  be  enough  to  know  that  no  good  player  ever 
makes  it. 

Now  replace  your  men  for  a  new  beginning,  and  play 
them  as  follows: 


W7dte. 

1.  K  P  to  K  ! 

2.  K  B  to  Q  B  4 


1.  K  Tto  K  4 

2.  K  B  to  o,  B  4 


That  is  an  excellent  opening,  which  insures  a  lively  game, 
and  it  may  be  followed  up  in  several  ways.  A  good  way 
to  continue  it  is  as  follows: 


White. 
3.  K  Kt  to  K  B  3 


Black. 

3.  Q  Kt  to  Q  B  3, 


and  sometimes  the  other  knight  on  each  side  is  brought 
out  also.  In  any  case,  the  first  two  moves  given  make  a 
irood  beginning  to  the  game;  but  there  is  a  danger  to  be 
looked  out  for,  a  trap  into  which  new  beginners  sometimes 
fall  in  making  this  opening.  It  is  called  the  scholar's 
mate.  Let  me  show  you  what  it  is.  Set  up  the  men,  and 
play  as  follows: 

SCHOLAR'S  MATE. 


1.  K  I'  to  K  4 

•J.  K  li  to  (.!  I!  4 

:;  o  to  K  H  :-! 

4.  (1  takes  K  B  F—r/ir<-i;n<i/,. 


1.  K  P  to  K  4 

2.  K  B  to  Q  B  4 
:i.  Q,  Kt  to  Q  B  3 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  black  might  have  avoid- 
ed this.  If  his  third  move  had  been  K  Kt  to  K  B  3,  or 
K  Kt  to  K  R  3.  or  Q  to  K  2,  he  would  have  escaped  check- 
mate. Of  course  no  good  player  would  fall  into  sucli  a 
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trap,  but  you  7iiay  have  some  fun  trying  the  trick  on  your 
young  friends.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  you  are  still  in  a 
"•ood  position  to  go  on  with  the  game.  You  can  vary  the 
mode  of  this  attack  by  making  your  third  move  Q  to  K 
R  5,  instead  of  Q  to  K  B  3.  Try  it  on  the  board,  and  you 
will  see  that  your  queen  now  threatens  king's  pawn  as 
well  as  king's  bishop's  pawn,  and  your  adversary  may 
think  that  is  your  real  point  of  attack. 

There  is  still  another  checkmate  shorter  than  this.  It 
is  called  the  fool's  mate,  because  it  never  occurs  except 
when  the  player,  in  trying  to  invent  a  new  opening,  blun- 
ders into  it  by  his  own  foolishness.  Here  it  is: 


White. 

1.  K  B  P  to  K  B  4 

2.  K  Kt.  P  to  K  Kt.  4 


FOOL'S  MATE. 

Slack. 

1    K  I'  to  K  4 
2.  Q  to  K  II  5 — checkmate. 


I  have  shown  you  the  scholar's  mate  and  the  fool's 
mate,  partly  to  warn  you  of  the  danger,  hut  more  because 
they  show  you  the  game  in  its  simplest  form,  teach  you 
how  checkmate  is  given,  and  may  give  you  some  notion 
of  how  you  must  look  for  danger  from  distant  pieces  in 
chess. 

If  you  have  carefully  worked  out  all  the  directions 
given  to  you  in  these  articles,  and  practiced  each  thing 
upon  the  board  until  it  is  familiar  to  you,  you  know  all 
that  is  needed  for  a  beginning  in  chess.  As  you  go  on 
playing,  you  will  steadily  improve,  and  there  are  books 
from  which,  after  you  have  learned  to  play  tolerably,  you 
may  get  a  good  deal  of  instruction.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  improving  your  play  is  to  work  out  the  chess  problems 
which  are  given  in  many  books  and  newspapers.  In  these 
problems  you  are  shown  how  the  men  stand  on  the  board, 
and  are  required  to  find  out  how  one  player  may  force  a 
checkmate  within  a  given  number  of  moves.  If  you  be- 
gin with  problems  of  two  moves,  and  go  on  gradually  to 
harder  ones,  your  skill  will  rapidly  improve.  But,  after 
all,  actual  play  is  the  best  and  surest  teacher  in  chess. 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET. 

A  X    ADVENTURE    IX    SOUTH    AFRICA. 
BY  DAVID  KER. 

E  were  a  merry  party,  one  bright  morning  in  Deeem- 
her  (which  is  tlie  lie  i  ght  of  summer  in  South  Africa), 
at  the  little  railway  station  of  Hottentot  Camp,  upon  one 
of  the  half-finished  railroads  of  Cape  Colony.  A  branch 
line  to  the  Dutch  market-town  of  Zwartberg  (Black  Mount- 
ain) had  just  been  completed,  and  the  first  train  was  to  he 
run  over  it  that  morning. 

In  Africa,  where  the  making  of  railways  advances  as 
slowly  as  everything  else,  the  opening  of  a  new  line  is  a 
great  event,  and  must  be  celebrated  accordingly.  The 
excursion  party  which  was  to  make  the  trial  trip  in  this 
pioneer  train  included  almost  every  English  settler  with- 
in several  miles  of  the  spot.:;: 

The  locomotive  looked  as  gay  as  a  circus,  with  the  bright- 
colored  Dutch  and  English  Hags  that  fluttered  over  it. 
The  children,  whose  round,  ruddy  faces  peeped  from  every 
window  of  the  ears,  made  the  air  ring  with  their  shouts 
and  laughter.  Ten  or  twelve  Caffre  servants,  whose  black 
faces  were  lighted  up  with  a  continual  grin,  were  bustling 
about  with  sun-shades  and  lunch  baskets,  while  a  crowd 
of  gaunt,  half-clad  natives  clustered  in  the  background, 
watching  the  show,  and  chattering  among  themselves  like 
so  many  monkeys. 

Besides  the  passengers  in  the  cars,  there  were  five  men 

*  The  total  length  of  the  railways  completed  in  South  Africa  is  a  lit- 
tle over  1100  miles. 


on  the  tender — the  engine-driver,  his  two  mates,  myself, 
and  the  engineer  who  had  built  the  line,  and  was  now 
going  to  see  how  it  worked. 

The  merry  party  in  the  cars  were  well  employed  with 
the  contents  of  their  lunch  baskets.  The  cool  lemon- 
ade was  a  treat,  plentifully  peppered  though  il  was  with 
hot  African  dust;  and  the  fruit  and  sweet  biscuits  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  the  swarms  of  black  flies 
j  that  settled  upon  them. 

The  children  fairly  shouted  with  glee  as  a  huge  brown 
locust  came  swooping  with  outspread  wings  through  the 
open  window,  right  in  among  them;  and  when  two  full- 
grown  ostriches,  startled  by  the  passing  train,  crashed  sud- 
denly out  of  the  nearest  thicket,  and  scampered  away,  the 
delight  of  the  little  people  knew  no  bounds. 

"Put  on  steam,  Sam,  and  run  her  over  it  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour." 

Turning  round  to  see  what  had  occasioned  this  order,  I 
found  that  we  were  rapidly  approaching  a  bridge.  I  had 
barely  time  to  wonder  whether  this  extra  speed  was  meant 
to  please  the  passengers  or  to  lessen  the  chance  of  the 
bridge  breaking  down  under  us,  when  I  found  myself 
hanging  in  mid-air  over  a  vast  black  chasm,  through 
whose  jagged  rocks  a  foaming  water-fall  (now  dried  up  to 
the  last  drop)  had  gone  rushing  and  roaring  only  a  few 
months  before. 

But  the  bridge  stood  the  test  bravely,  and  in  another 
moment  we  were  skimming  over  the  dusty  flat  beyond,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rose  half  a  dozen  great  mounds  of  red 
clay,  very  much  like  overgrown  ant-hills.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  call  them  "overgrown,"  for  in  Central 
Africa  and  South  America  one  often  sees  ant-hills  as  big 
as  a  small  hay-stack. 

Each  of  these  mounds  had  a  hole  in  one  side  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  black  bony  creatures  that  came  crawling 
out  might  well  have  passed  for  monster  ants,  had  any  such 
existed.  But  they  were  not  ants;  they  were  Catfre  chil- 
dren, and  these  queer  clay  heaps  were  really  Caffre  houses, 
or  kraals,  as  they  are  called  here.  At  the  sight  of  the  train 
the  little  savages  raised  a  shrill  shout,  and  tried  to  run 
alongside  of  it,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  children  in  the 
cars,  who  shouted  back  at  them,  and  threw  them  biscuits 
and  fruit  from  the  windows. 

On  went  the  train  through  the  dust  and  glare,  while  as 
the  bare  plain  fell  behind,  and  the  clump  of  bush  grew 
thicker,  swarms  of  flies  came  buzzing  through  every  win- 
dow, until  all  the  cars  were  filled  with  waving  handker- 
chiefs and  slapping  hands,  trying  in  vain  to  beat  them 
off. 

Little  by  little  the  surrounding  country  got  higher  and 
bolder,  the  barren  plain  gave  place  to  a  succession  of  steep 
rocky  ridges  dotted  with  dark  green  clumps  of  thorny  un- 
der-growth,  and  already  we  could  see  plainly  the  great 
purple  mass  of  the  Zwartberg,  from  which  the  town  whith- 
er we  were  bound  took  its  name.  We  were  almost  there 
now,  for  the  town  itself  lay  just  at  the  other  end  of  a  deep, 
gloomy  gorge  in  the  mountain-side,  shut  in  on  either 
hand  by  vast  masses  of  crumbling  rock.  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  our  train  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  gul- 
i  ly,  and  went  rattling  and  screaming  in. 

As  we  entered,  everything  seemed  to  grow  dark  around 
j  us,  and  the  very  air  felt  chill  as  a  grave,  after  the  hot, 
cloudless  glare  of  the  unsheltered  plain.  All  was  deadly 
still  save  the  hoarse  shriek  of  some  passing  bird  of  prey 
up  among  the  huge  gray  precipices  that  overhung  us  on 
either  side.  Even  the  light-hearted  excursionists  seemed 
to  feel  the  dismal  influence  of  the  place,  and  their  merry 
talk  died  away  by  degrees  into  a  dreary  silence. 

We  had  gone  about  a  mile  up  the  gorge,  when  all  at 
once  I  saw  the  engineer's  bold  brown  face  harden  sudden- 
ly  like  frozen  clay.      He  sprang  forward,  and  screamed 
rather  than  shouted  to  the  engine-driver, 
"Full  steam,  Sam! — it's  our  only  chance." 
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The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  a  strange  dull 
rumble  was  heard  far  away  up  among  the  rocks.  A  wide 
cleft  yawned  suddenly  in  the  mountain-side,  broadening 
every  moment,  and  disgorging  a  torrent  of  dust  and  grav- 
el. Then  came  a  deafening  crash,  through  which  were 
plainly  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  an  enormous  mass  of  clay  slate,  many  tons  in 
weight,  came  thundering  down  the  slope,  just  missing 
the  train  by  a  few  feet. 

How  we  got  through  that  valley  none  of  us  could  ever 
have  told.  It  was  all  like  a  troubled  dream — the  train 
rushing  along  at  its  utmost  speed ;  the  once  merry  passen- 
gers screaming  and  crying  in  their  agony  as  rock  after 
rock  came  thundering  down ;  the  driver  and  his  mates 
standing  at  their  posts  with  clinched  teeth  and  set,  stern 
faces,  knowing  that  at  any  moment  a  tumbling  rock 
might  break  or  block  the  line,  and  leave  them  at  the  mer- 
cy dl'  this  cannonade  of  falling  mountains. 

Away  we  went,  through  a  whirlwind  of  flying  dust, 
and  leaping  bowlders,  and  stunning  uproar,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a  bombardment  one  shot  of  which  would  have 
sunk  a  line-of-battle  ship,  for  the  higher  crags,  loosened 
by  the  rain,  were  giving  way  on  every  side.  Blinded  by 
the  dust,  deafened  with  the  din,  we  saw  nothing  and  felt 
nothing  until  our  headlong  train  darted  between  two  vast 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  right  before  us,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
quiet  little  green  valley,  lay  the  low  white  houses  and 
single  spire  of  Zwartberg. 

"Thank  God!"  said  the  engineer,  solemnly;  and  his 
thanksgiving  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who 
heard  it. 


AN  EXIIIP.ITION  OF  PETS. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

EVERY  little  reader  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  letters  received  by  the  Postmistress,  has  his 
or  her  especial  pet,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  have  had  each 
one  by  the  hand  during  the  visit  I  have  just  made  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Pets,  which  opened  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  in  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  23. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo !  Quack,  quack !  Coo-coo-coo !  Miaow  ! 
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greet  one's  ears  as  he  enters  the  great  amphitheatre. 
Besides  the  crowing  of  the  roosters,  the  cackling  of 
the  liens,  the  shrill  cries  of  the  Guinea-fowl  and  the  pea- 
cocks, the  harsh  quack  of  the  ducks,  and  the  soft  cooing 
of  the  pigeons  and  doves,  one  hears  the  continual  hum 
of  many  voices,  the  twitter  of  small  birds,  the  plaintive 
cheep  of  the  wee  chicks  which  are  hatched  out  in  the 
patent  "incubator,"  and  which,  poor  things,  know  110 
mother. 

We  pass  the  long  rows  of  cages  of  fancy  fowl,  the  White 
Leghorns,  the  Black  Spanish,  the  Brahmas,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  all  the  rest,  until  we  reach  a  cage  containing 
a  large  striped  cat.  This  is  one  of  the  great  attractions 
of  the  Exhibition,  the  tiger  cat  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national News  Company ;  lie  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cat 
in  this  country,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  is 
a  massive  fellow,  and  weighs  forty-five  pounds,  is  striped 
like  a  tiger,  and  looks  more  like  one  of  those  savage  beasts 
of  prey  than  like  an  ordinary  pussy. 

Here  is  another  cat,  which  at  first  glance  looks  like  a 
young  kitten,  but  we  soon  see  by  its  actions  that  it  is  long 
past  the  age  of  babyhood.  The  manager  tells  us  that  it 
is  the  smallest  cat  in  the  show,  and  though  five  years 
old,  is  no  larger  than  a  two  weeks'  kitten.  Tom  Thumb, 
as  he  is  called,  is  a  fitting  contrast  to  the  great  tiger 
cat, 

But  such  a  quantity  of  cats  as  we  see! — cats  with  long 
bushy  tails  like  foxes,  and  Manx  cats  with  no  tails  at  all ; 
jet-black  cats  with  green  eyes  that  gleam  like  emeralds  in 
an  onyx  setting,  and  white  cats  with  pink  eyes  like  an  al- 
bino rabbit.  There  are  cats  with  six  toes,  and  cats  with 
none;  in  fact,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  cats,  except  the 
tramp  cat. 

A  cat  with  a  brood  of  chickens  attracts  general  atten- 
tion, and  after  watching  her  for  some  time,  expecting 
every  minute  to  see  her  make  a  meal  off  one  of  the 
downy  little  cheepers,  we  pass  on,  sorry  to  leave  the  sleek 
and  graceful  pussies,  yet  anxious  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  special  exhibition  of  fish  interests  us  but  very 
little.  Fish  are  not  intelligent  ;  they  have  little  or 
no  recollection  of  persons,  and  if  by  chance  they  have 

learned  to  eat  from  the 
hand,  they  will  come  up 
to  an  entire  stranger  as 
readily  as  to  their  mas- 
ter. 

One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  pitiful  sights  is 
the  steam  hen,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, or,  as  it  is  marked, 
"the  artificial  hatcher." 
Here  fifty  or  a  hundred 
young  chicks  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  steam-pipes, 
and  here  we  see  the  com- 
ical little  balls  of  down 
running  back  and  forth, 
scratching  for  dinner.  It 
seemed  mournful  to  watch 
them  nestling  under  the 
hard  steam  -  pipes,  and 
cheeping  piteously,  as  if 
inquiring  why  modern 
science  had  robbed  them 
of  the  sheltering  wings  of 
some  motherly  old  lien, 
which  was  their  natural 
right. 

Next  come  the  birds,  and 
we  gaze  in  awe  at  a  lin- 
net which  can  whistle  sev- 
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•BLOWING    UP    A    POUTER." 


tjii  tunes  correctly,  so  painfully  conscious  are  we  of  not 
being  able  to  whistle  even  one. 

On  visiting  the  space  occupied  by  pigeons  we  pause  in 
amazement  at  the  numberless  varieties  which  are  exhibit- 
ed— fan-tails  in  all  colors,  tumblers,  carriers,  pouters,  and 
a  great  many  more  which  I  can't  remember. 

The  carriers  were  of  special  interest,  because,  while  they 
have  been  used  in  all  ages  for  carrying  messages,  it  is  of 
late  years  that  the  subject  has  received  especial  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  fanciers,  and  trials  of  "homing  pi- 
geons," as  they  are  called,  are  becoming  more  frequent 
each  season.  They  proved  to  be  of  great  use  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  gang  of  smugglers 
were  discovered  who  used  pigeons  to  smuggle  diamonds 
across  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Though  the  carrier  is  the  most  useful,  the  pouter  is  to 
my  mind  the  most  wonderful,  of  all  the  pigeons.  He  fills 
his  crop  with  wind,  and  struts  up  and  down  his  cage, 
looking  very  dignified  and  important.  In  front  of  this 
cage  two  or  three  ladies  are  watching  one  of  the  attend- 
ants who  is  "blowing  up  a  pouter,"  as  it  is  called;  for 
when  alarmed  or  sleepy,  the  pouter  will  not  exhibit  the 
accomplishment  for  which  he  is  valued  by  fanciers;  then 
the  attendant  takes  him  in  his  hands,  and  taking  his  bill 
in  his  mouth,  he  proceeds  to  blow  him  up,  just  as  one 
would  inflate  one  of  those  small  rubber  bagpipes  in  which 
children  delight. 

Black,  gray,  red,  and  flying  squirrels,  and  chipmunks, 
white  mice  and  white  rats,  monkeys,  and  a  raccoon  are 


among  the  other  pets  exhibited.  They  all  seem  to  be  very 
gentle,  though  they  look  very  unhappy  and  out  of  place 
cooped  up  in  these  little  cages,  when  in  all  probability 
they  have  been  used  to  plenty  of  freedom  and  petting  in 
their  homes. 

A  huge  raven,  which  gazes  down  upon  the  visitor  with 
a  sarcastic  look  in  his  beady  black  eyes,  and  hops  across 
his  cage,  glancing  around  now  and  then  in  a  contempt- 
uous way,  as  if  he  felt  superior  to  everybody  near  him, 
is  well  worth  watching.  He  seems  to  chafe  in  his  con- 
finement, yet  he  has  no  respect  for  those  who  confine 
him. 

The  cats  alone  seem  to  take  to  their  cages  kindly,  and 
curl  themselves  up,  lazily  winking  and  blinking  at  the 
visitor,  in  perfect  contentment,  or  stretching  themselves 
and  yawning  as  if  consumed  by  ennui,  but  at  the  same 
time  rather  liking  it. 

The  hens  and  chickens,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
show  is  composed,  do  not  know,  I  should  judge,  whether 
they  are  shut  up  or  at  liberty,  and  seem  to  be  just  as  well 
contented  to  scratch  and  strut  in  the  few  square  feet  which 
they  are  allowed  as  if  they  had  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
hall. 

But  we  can  not  remain  here  always,  however  interest- 
ing it  may  be,  so  we  say  "good-by"  to  the  imprisoned  pets, 
and  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  street,  where  the  cackle  of 
the  fowl  and  the  sounds  of  the  barn-yard  which  had  rung 
in  our  ears  are  drowned  by  the  rattle  of  the  omnibus,  the 
jingle  of  the  street  cars,  and  the  buzz  of  the  busy  city. 
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THE   BABY'S  DANCE. 

DANCE,  little  Baby,  dance  up  high  ; 

Never  mind,  Baby,  Mother  is  by; 

Cn>w  and  caper,  caper  and  <TM\\-  ; 

There,  little  Baby,  there  \<>u  go, 

T'p  to  the  ceiling,  down  to  tin-  ground. 

Backward  and  forward,  P-und  and  round: 

Then  dance,  little  Baby,  and  Mother  will  sing. 

While  Baby's  soft  arms  round  her  neck  shall  cling. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE 


T  am  a  little  hoy  nine  years  old.  and  live  on  a 
farm  eleven  miles  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  T 
have  one  brother,  sixteen  years  ..id,  who  took 
YOCNI;  PEOPLE  last  year.  It  was  sent  to  me  as  a 
birtlidav  present,  the  \t-ar  before,  by  mv  dear 
kiinl  sister,  win.  lives  iii  Little  Rock.  This  year 
mamma  will  have  it  sent  me  as  a  Christina-  pre 
sent.  We  all  enjoy  reading  the  nice  stories  and 
the  charming  little  letters  so  much  that  we  could 
not  w.-ll  do  without  it.  1  L'O  to  school.  and  walk 
two  and  a  half  miles.  When  the  weather  is  had 
my  brother  takes  me  on  Mollie,  our  pony.  I  have 
a  dog  named  <  Juess  and  a  cat  named  Toby.  I  am 
very  fond  of  hunting.  I  was  bitten  on  my  toe  by 
a  dry-land  moceasin  snake  last  August.  I  went 
to  look  at  some  traps  I  had  set  to  catch  the  'coons 
and  oppossnms  that  were  eating  our  corn  and 
peaches.  I  saw  the  snake  after  he  bit  me,  but 
did  not  stop  to  kill  it.  J  ran  home  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  papa  bandaged  my  h-^  from  my  ankle 
to  my  knee,  and  ;rave  me  an  antidote.  My  foot 
pained  me  terribly,  and  swelled  almost  to  burst- 
ing, and  was  sore  for  several  weeks,  but,  thanks 
to  the  kind  Father  above.  I  did  not  die.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  this  letter  too  long  to  print. 

PERCY  M. 


brother,  sister,  and  I.  I  have  two  pet  cats.  Tiger 
and  Toby  Tyler.  My  brother  has  a  liltle  dog 
Teddy  ;  he  sits  up,  rolls  over,  and  shakes  hands. 

EDNA   M.  M. 


JKWKLL  CITV,  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  T  go  to  school,  and 
like  my  teacher.  There  are  four  departments  in 
our  school;  I  am  in  the  third.  I  have  not  been 
all-- nt  or  tardy  this  term.  I  have  no  brothers 
or  sisters.  I  have  tour  pets  of  my  own — three 
pigs  and  one  chicken.  The  latter  is  named 
stroiibv  ;  she  is  black,  and  her  feathers  all  stand 
toward  her  head.  My  irrandpa  upa\e  her  to  me 
three  years  air->,  when  I  went  on  a  visit  back  to 
Illinois.  I  had  her  picture  taken  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing. I  wish  all  the  little  folks  that  take  YOUNG 
PKOPLK  could  see  it.  it  is  SM  cute  I  bought  a  pig 
last,  fall  for  one  dollar,  and  sold  it  for  seventeen 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents;  it  weighed  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds.  I  liked  the 
"  Cool  he; n led  I'-ov."  "Nannie's  Thaiiks^i vinir," 
and  "  The  Lost  City,"  very  much.  FIDKLLAS  S. 

You  made  quite  a  large  profit  on  your  pig. 


I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  and  1  live  in 
"  barren  Nevada."  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  but 
it  does  nor  seem  barren  to  me.  for  I  like  it  here. 
My  papa  has  n  large  d.iiry,  and  takes  it  up  to  the 
mountains  in  the  summer,  and  mamma  and  1  iro 
up  there  too  ;  we  <jo  to  a  place  called  Hope  Val- 
ley It  1-;  found  in  the  depths  of  the  sierra  Xe- 
vadas,  and  il  is  a  beautiful  little  valley.  M;i\  I 
write  -a  description  of  it  if  I  go  there  next  sum- 
mer? My  brother  takes  the  Yimfh's  ('tntiimninn, 
and  I  take  HABPKR'S  YOTNK  PKOITE.  1  love  to 
read  the  dear  paper.  t'<>r  I  <  ift'-n  rmd  letters  from 
fir  distant  Iain's  iinnn  which  I  study  each  day. 
My  Bister  torches  ours;  h  on],  and  we  have  a  h<  >rse 
;nid  bturiry,and  ride  to  school,  one  mile,  a  trio  of 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  been  thinkingfor  a  long  time  of  writing 
and  telling  you  how  much  we  all  enjoy  YOUNG 
]'i  OPLB  Papa  reads  it  aloud  to  us  after  tea.  1 
am  nine  years  old.  and  my  brother  Arthur  is 
se\en.  While  [  was  siek  with  scarlet  tVver  last 
September  Arthur's  velocipede  was  stolen  trom 
him  I  thought  I  would  write  a  story,  and  tell 
how  he  had  to  go  to  court  to  find  it.  and  send  it 
with  my  letter,  but  as  I  am  in  school  all  day.  and 
have  very  little  time  for  writing,  a  friend  oft.nrs 
said  she  would  write  a  loiiir  story  about  the  ve- 
locipede, and  I  know  that  she  will  make  it  more 
interesting  than  1  could.  I  wish  you  a  happy 
New-Year.  EDDIE  X.  A. 

I  am  glad  the  velocipede  was  recovered. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  thought  that  I  would  write  a  little  letter  to 
you.     I  wrote  a  letter  once  to  another  paper,  but 

I  never  saw  it  in  print,  and  that  rather  discour- 
aged me,  so  I  never  wrote  again.  I  like  YOUNG 
PKOPLE  very  much.  I  take  it  every  week.  I  take 
a  erreat  deal  of  interest  in  your  receipts,  and  I 
agree  with  Edna  S.  that  those  cookies  do  melt 
in  your  mouth.  Don't  you  like  the  Swedish  cus- 
tom of  putting  sheaves  of  wheat  on  the  roof,  and 
letting  tlio,  little  birds  eat  them?  I  do.  and  I 
think  that  any  one  else  would  too  who  took  any 
interest  in  birds.  I  am  a  little  girl  without  bro- 
ther or  sister.  I  fared  very  well  this  Christmas. 
I  received  a  great  many  presents,  one  of  which 
was  a  real  watch.  I  hope  you  got  what  you 
wanted  to.  I  must  say  good-by  now  to  the  Post- 
mistress and  my  little  friends,  wishing  them  a 
happy  New- Year  from  CHIUSSIE  W. 


FlTTSFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  eleven 
dolls,  a  kitten,  and  a  canary-bird.  I  have  no  bro- 
thi'r-  or  sj-t'Ts.  I  ii'o  to  school  all  the  time.  I 
like  the  story  of  ••  l)iek  and  D"  and  .Tim my  Brown 
very  much,  but  I  think  little  Harry  lias  l.its  of 
trouble.  I  like  best  of  all  to  read  the  letters  in 
the  Post-office  [iox.  I  thought  I  would  write  one, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  it  published,  as  1  have 
never  written  one  before.  .ANNA  <_;.  s. 


IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  wanted  to  write 
to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  never  found  an  oppoj- 
niniry  as  good  as  the  present.  I  like  your  paper 
better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  for  little  folks, 
or  j'or  old  ones  either,  and  1  want  to  take  ii  as 
l<>nu'  as  I  can.  We  are  having  very  pleasant 
weather  here,  although  the  thermometer  i-  In-- 
low /.ero  most  of  the  time.  \\Y  have  a  little  dog 
by  the  name  of  Mug.  who.  when  my  mot  her  lias 
a  headache,  will  not  let  any  one  approach  h.-r. 
f<  >r  fear  that  she  may  be  disturbed.  I  think  that 
it  won  1*1  be  a  good  plan  for  every  one  who  takes 
this  paper  to  have  a  motto.  Don't  yon?  My 
motto  is  "  Ready  and  willing."  II.  Me.  E.  K. 

A  very  good  motto. 


I  am  a  little  trirl  eleven  years  old.  and  mv  SJM« r 
is  two  years  older.  \\V  go  t<>  school,  and  study 
history,  urammar,  writ  ing.  arithmetic,  and  spell- 
ing. We  take  your  paper,  and  enjoy  reading  it, 
very  much.  I  was  \ery  much  pleaded  when  I 
read  Annie  \V.'s  letter  from  Xyack,  as  she  has 
been  my  classmate  for  a  long  time,  and  we  all 
thought  she  wrote  a  very  nice  letter  for  her  a^e 
I  always  look  for  the  pictures  the  first  thins:,  and 
copy  them.  Everybody  says  I  am  going  to  be  an 
artist  Some  day  my  sister  will  write  to  you. 
We  spent  the  holidays  very  pleasantly  here,  and 
we  both  received  a  good  many  presents  I  am 
very  busy  c"lleetint:  pictures  for  my  scrap-book, 
which  I  wish  you  could  see.  MAMIE  13. 


LUCY'S  MISCHIEF. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 
Lucy.  She  was  not  naughty,  but  careless.  Kvery 
summer  her  mother  used  to  go  to  her  sister's,  and 
take  Lucy  \\itli  her  Her  aunt  lived  on  a  large 
farm,  ami  Lucy  used  to  have  trrand  times. 

One  day  Lucy  and  her  cousins  were  playing  by 
the  brook,  and.  because  she  was  not  careful,  she 
fell  in.  Her  mother  asked  her  how  she  cairn  to 
<;et  wei,  and  Lucy  told  her.  Her  mother  said. 
"  Lucy,  I  did  not  tell  you  that  you  could  -o  to  the 
brook;  why  did  you:'"  Lucy  said  she  did  so  be- 
cause her  cousin  did,  and  she  wanted  to  <;o. 

Next  she  was  playing  with  her  cousins,  and 
spilled  a  batr  of  flour  over  her.  but  she  <rot.  a  loin; 
the  rest  of  the  dav  without  anymore  mi-ehiet'. 
But  next  day  she  was  in  the  room  alone,  and  saw 
her  lather's  watch  on  the  table  She  thought 
she  would  tiud  out  what  made  the  m  ise  in  (he 
watch,  so  she  took  if  in  pieces.  When  her  father 
came  in  for  the  watch,  which  he  had  forgotten, 
he  was  very  much  displeased,  and  said.  "  Lucy. 
I  can  not  stand  this  any  longer;  we  must  go 
h e  1  lie  day  after  to-morrow." 

So  Lucy  had  to  go  home.    Everybody  was  sor- 


ry, for,  though  very  mischievous,  she  was  very 
bright.  She  went  home  with  many  go.  ><]  resolu- 
tions, and  we  will  hope  she  grew  to  be  a  good  lit- 
tle girl.  But  we  must  say  good-by  now. 

MAY  D. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  "  The  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  mine."  I  couldn't  read  it  or  know 
much  about  it  at  first,  but  now  I  can  read  some, 
and  mamma  reads  all  the  rest.  I  just  heiriri  to 
like  the  Post-office  Box  and  you.  I  have  such  a 
irood  papa,  he  is  just  too  good  for  anything.  He 
does  buy  me  such  lovely  tilings,  but  most  oi  all  I 
like  the  chemical  [mechanical]  toys.  Mamma 
tells  me  that  word  isn't  just  right,  but  I  foriret. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  lam  saving  up  mone\  tor 
a  Shetland  pony.  Wasn't  1  astonished  when  I 
opened  my  bank  to  get  the  money  for  my  Christ- 
mas presents  to  find  great  half-dollars  and  quar- 
ter-dollars? I  first  thought  "Santa  t'laus,"  then 
I  said  "  Papa.''  Well,  1  did  have  the  loveliest 
time,  and  I  didn't  care  much  when  my  papa  said 
the  six  extra  dollars  in  my  hank  he  \\  ished  I  would 
«ive  to  the  little  children  without  any  pypas  and 
mammas.  He  wanted  me  to  semi  two  dollars  to 
the  babies  in  the  cn-che  (how  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  them— I  was  there  one  day  with  my 
mamma),  two  to  the  orphan  Asylum,  and  two  to 
the  Hoot-Blacks'  Home.  It  was  my  own  money, 
he  said,  and  it  could  go  with  all  my  pennies  and 
live-cent  pi- e,--  tor  Christmas  presents,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  present  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
bought  toys  or  candies,  and  he  thought  I  oii^ht 
to  begin  while  I  was  a  little  fellow  to  think  of 
those  homes  where  little  children  lived,  and  try 
to  let  them  have  a  part  of  the  good  time  that  all 
little  children  should  have.  I  am  just  triad  I  did 
do  it.  I  had  enough  anyway.  Oh,  such  a  tree, 
such  lots  of  presents,  and  such  fun  !  Hut  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was  if  you  would  print  a  little 
verse  or  two  I  said  to  my  papa  a  few  days  )>.  \,  ,|-e 
<  'hi-is t  mas.  wl-eii  I  gave  him  his  birthday  present. 
It  was  a  first -rate  present.  It  lusted  me  three  or 
four  days,  and  would  have  lasted  l"iii:er.  »nly 
mamma  'let  me  take  the  box  to  give  some  to  my 
friends  Charley  and  Ilarn,  who"  had  come  in  to 
play  with  me  I  forgot  to  take  it  back, and  next 
day,  when  mamma  remembered,  the  box  was 
empty — of  course.  I  am  six  years  old.  I  don't 
go  to  school,  but  I  can  read  some,  spell  si  me, 
\\riie  some,  know  about  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy too,  and  know  where  the  Shetland  Islands 
are,  where  my  p'  my  is  ti  >  come  from.  Plea-e.  ,in 
mountains  run?  I  said  the  Rocky  Mountains  ran 
uori  h  and  s.mth,  and  I'r.  P.,  who  was  taking  din- 
ner with  us.  just  laiiirhed  and  said  In-  never  heard 
of  mountains  running.  There  are  so  many  ques- 
tions 1  want  to  ;isl;.  and  so  much  I  would  like  to 
tell  you,  but  this  time  I  will  only  tell  you  I  like 
you  very  much — very  much  indeed.  Good-by. 

WARD  R. 

Oh  yes.  the  verses ;  we  call  them 

PAPA'S   PRESENT. 

<  >h.  papa,  dear  papa. 
You're  .such  a  good  man, 

I'll  try  to  be  like  you 
As  hard  as  I  can. 

I   want   so   to  tell   you. 

<  )n  this  your  birthday, 
I'm  so  happy  I've  got  you 

And  this  more  1  will  say: 

In  sprint  time  and  summer, 
Cold  weather  and  snow, 

You're  the  very  best  papa 
I  ever  did  know. 

I  am  sure  there  is  something 

For  which  I  shall  pray: 
'Tis  that  you.  my  dear  papa, 

Have  many  a  birthday. 

Now  tie  re  is  your  present, 

A  box  full,  you  see. 
Of  the  very  best  candy; 

"i'is  for  you — and  for  me. 


ORHSGK,  NF.W  JKRSEV. 

Tarn  not  going  to  tell  about  my  pels,  as  the  oth- 
ers do,  but,  instead,  I  am  troing  to  tell  you  what 
I  got  for  Christmas  When  I  came  do'wn  stairs 
Tuesday  morning,  mamma  took  me  into  the  par- 
lor, where  my  presents  were.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  on  rnterinii1 1  he  room  was  a  lovely  hook  case. 
I  \\as  delighted  with  it.  as  1  wanted  one  very 
much.  Then  I  looked  on  the  sofa,  and  there  was 
a  very  nice  little  iron  stove  with  a  lot  of  pans  for 
cooking.  Then  a  very  small  box  was  handed  me, 
and  on  opening  it  I  found  a  lovely  gold  rim:  set 
with  turquoise,  from  my  aunt,  who  lives  in  Ken- 
tucky. On  the  book-case  was  a  liuht  blue  plush 
box  containing  four  glass  bottles  for  cologne, 
and  three  other  ornaments.  Kroin  my  irnmdma 
1  received  a  very  handsome  Bible  and  $1-5.  Mam- 
ma i:ave  me  two  splendid  books,  and  a  Prayer- 
booU  and  II  Mima  I  To  finish  up  the  whole,  a  very 
prettv  M-rap  book  was  triveii  me,  with  a  lovely 
pen-holder,  paper-cutter,  and  a  box  »t  candy. 
LIZZIE  W.  A. 

OVID  CKVTIIE,  NKW  YORK. 

lam  a  little  sirl  nine  years  old.  I  have  three 
pet-  a  la rire  do«;  named  1,'over.  a  lamb  named 
Fanny,  and  a  bird  named  Joe.  I  go  to  school  in 
summer  -  time,  and  study  reading,  arithmetic, 
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spelling,  writing,  and  geography.  In  the  winter 
gr.,n.lma  leaches  me  at  home.  I  have  taken  HAH- 
PI:I:'S  Y'oi  M;  PEIIPLI:  two  vizirs,  I  like  it  su  \vrll 
that  I  ran  liunlly  be  patient  for  Tuesday  to  come. 
I  liave  written  before,  but  my  1. -tiers  have  not 
been  published.  MAGGIE  1'.  (.'. 


!  so  for  a  year.  He  brings  it  home  at  night,  just 
before  we  have  dinner.  After  dinner  tin-  first 
i]UesIion  lo  me  is.  "  Mande.  \\  ill  yon  read  to  ns'r" 
Mv  cousins  ask  me  'his,  fur  they  enjoy  the  paper 
\vrv  ii melt.  I  also  enjoy  it.  [  am  four  years  old- 
er than  the  elder  of  my  cousins.  MAMIE  V.  N. 


Ovin,  NEW  YOEK. 

I  liaye  often  thought  of  writing  a  letter  to  ihe 

Post   olliee   l!ox.       I   have  had  YoL'NG   PEOPLE  e\er 

since  ils  first  publication;  my  uncle  in  Buftalo 
has  sent  it  to  me.  I  live  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
country,  overlooking  Seneca  Lake,  also  the  Wil- 
lanl  \sylum  for  tin-  Insane-  There  are  six  build- 
ings in  all.  about  eight'-'-n  hundred  patterns,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed to  care  for  them  This  is  a  state  asylum. 
The  larm  contains  six  hundred  and  titty  acres, 
and  the  farm  and  grounds  are  kept  in  perfecl 
order.  I  do  not  have  any  pets,  unless  I  mav  eall 
so  my  three  little  brothers. Tom.  Clem,  and  (  land 
Tom  is  seven  years  old.  clem  is  live,  and  clatul 
is  almost  three  years  old.  They  are  nice  boys, 
and  they  look  very  much  alike.  All  have  black 
eyes,  and  are  very  full  of  tun.  I  am  just  learning 
to  write  my  own  letters.  I  was  eleven  years  old 
in  Novemb'-r.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  too  long, 
but  I  hope  you  will  have  room  for  it  in  the  paper. 
I  will  now  say  good-by.  KATIE  A.  C. 


PALMFTTO  PLANTATION. 

I  am  very  fond  of  HARPER'S  YOTNI;  PL.  ;PI.E.  A 
kind  cousin  who  lives  in  liostoii  .ends  it  Io  my 
sister  Nina  We  had  a  nice  time  Christmas 
week.  I  suppose  we  enjoy  Christmas  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  children  who  live  North.  We  have 
plenty  of  tire-works,  fun,  and  frolic,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  sled,  a  pair  of  skates,  or  heard  a 
sleigh-bell  in  my  life.  It  is  very  seldom  we  have 
any  snow  1  would  like  to  have  some  little  boy 
write  me  a  letter.  Long  life  and  a  happy  New- 
Year  to  all  of  Harper's  Young  People!  A  Dixie 
boy,  Jon\  c\i,  VANCE, 

Benton,  Bossier  Parish.  Louisiana. 


ROCHESTER,  XKW  YORK. 

T  am  a  little  German  girl  twelve  years  old.  I 
have  four  brothers  and  sis.ers  in  Cernianv  My 
mother  died,  and  I  went  to  stranare  people,  and 
they  made  me  tend  geese  on  the  hill-sides  and  in 
the,  woods.  I  used  to  pick  huckleberries  and 
wild  strawberries,  and  eat  them.  I  came  to 
America  alone,  and  when  I  got  to  New  York  I 
did  not  know  where  to  go.  and  some  people  took 
me  away  to  take  care  of  their  baby  :  and  my  uncle 
wn>te  to  them  for  me.  but  they  did  not  ans\\er 
him.  and  after  I  had  been  there  three  or  four 
weeks  he  went  to  New  irork  and  brought  me 
here,  where  my  aunt  and  my  two  little  cousins 
Harry  and  Frankie  live.  Miss  Emily  W.,  a  young 
lady  who  lives  aeros-  the  street  from  us,  teaches 
me  an  hour  every  day  in  English.  I  study  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling. 
Her  father  takes  YOI-NH  PEOPLE  for  me  and  for 


te  yon  tat  wen  my  unce  wen  o  ew  orK 
after  me  I  could  not  speak  a  single  word  of  Eng- 
lish, except  iniiliii.  and  he  could  not  speak  any 
German  at  all  I  should  like  to  belong  to  the 
Little  Housekeepers'  <  lub.  My  name  is 

JOHANNA  MeN 

Do  you  not  think  the  great  All-Father  has  taken 
good  care  of  you,  dear  child  ?    I  do. 


.     LEXINGTON,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  like  "  The 
Ice  Queen"  and  the  Post-office  Box  very  well. 
My  brother  is  very  sorrowful  that  "The  Lost 
City"  is  ended.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  arith- 
metic, spelling,  geography,  and  reading  I  like 
my  teacher  very  mneh.  Her  name  is  Miss  Jennie 
F.  She  reads  in  YOUNJ  PEOPLE  to  us  every  Fri- 
day afternoon.  GUSSIE  G. 


JONES  CORNER':,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  before  this  time, 
but  mamma  always  said  to  wait  until  I  got  larger, 
and  now  I  will  do  my  best.  I  have  taken  Y'OCNO 
PEOPLE  three  years  and  I  like  it  better  every 
time  it  comes  I  have  two  little  sisters.  Cora 
and  Maud.  We  live  on  a  farm  ;  have  lots  of  pets, 
and  j..|;v-  times  playing  with  them.  We  had  a 
Christmas  tree,  and  old  Santa  Clans  came  in  with 
a  coat  and  hat  covered  with  cotton,  long  white 
whiskers,  and  two  large  baskets  filled  with  pop- 
corn balls  and  candy  1  tell  you  he  was  a  fright. 
Some  of  the  little  ones  rushed  up  in  the  corner, 
and  said,  "  Let  me  out !  let  me  out  1" 

CLIFFIE  and  CORA  B. 

If  the  little  ones  took  a  second  peep.  I  am  sure 
they  got  over  their  terror  of  their  merry  old 
friend  Santa  Claus. 


ST.  Lnviis,  Missocni. 

My  auntie's  family  and  ours  all  live  together 
My  auntie  has  two  little  boys;  one  is  nine  years 
old  and  the  other  one  is  seven.  We  do  not  take 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  directly  from  New  York,  but  my 
uncle  brings  it  home  every  week.  He  has  done 


Oscor-A,  MICHIGAN-. 

I  am  a  liltlc  Michigan  girl. and  live  on  the  snore 
of  the  great  Huron,  when  it  is  smooth  it  looks 
liki  -l.iss.  Inn  when  it  is  rough  it  is  very  fierce 
It  is  no w  covered  with  floating  ice.  I  have  taken 
Yoi"N<;  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  published,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  was  very  sorry  when  our 
( 'ot  was  endow twl.  for  I  ha  1  my  money  all  r.  adj 
to  send.  I  will  keep  it  until  there  is  a  call  for 
Something  else. 

This  is  a  salt  and  lumber  manufacturing  town 
I  would  like  to  show'  some  of  the  little  readers 
the  mill  full  of  machinery  near  us.  The  logs 
cut  in  the  great  pine  forests  in  the  winter  come 
in  at  one  end  looking  wet  and  slippery, and  go  out 
at  the  other  end  nice  clean  lumber.  It  is  shipped 
to  cities,  and  perhaps  makes  homes  for  someof  the 
readers  of  this  paper.  The  operation  of  making 
salt  is  very  interesting.  The  great  bins  of  salt 
look  like  bins  of  snow 

1  inclose  live  cents,  for  which  please  send  me 
the  Nautilus  sailor  costume,  size  r,' inches. 

HATTIE  II 

This  is  a  very  good  letter  indeed.  Miss  Hat  lie 
uses  her  eyes,  and  knows  how  to  describe  what 
she  sees.  The  Nautilus  was  promptly  sent 


WALK'S  MILL,  KENTUCKY. 

I  gn  to  school,  and  study  spelling,  reading,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  and  geography.  We  like  our 
teacher  very  much.  I  have  no  brother  or  sister 
to  play  with  me.  The  stories  I  like  are"Kaising 
the  'Pearl'"  and  "Prince  Lazybones."  1  have 
no  pets.  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Cin- 
cinnati. I  went  on  a  steamboat  while  1  was  at 
Cincinnati,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  Kiver  on  the 
bridge  ;  it  is  a  mile  across  it.  lam  ten  years  .  Id 

JOHN  B.  S. 


DALTON,  MASSACHL-^RTTS. 

I  like  very  much  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  Box,  but  this  is  the  first  one  I  have  e\«r 
written.  1  have  a  brother  and  sister  boih  older 
than  myself, and  as  they  do  not  know  that  I  am 
wriiing  this.  I  would  like  to  have  them  see  it  in 
print.  I  am  spending  Christmas  week  at  tin- 
aim  i's,  and  am  having  a  very  good  time  I  halt- 
no  pets.  I  had  a  cat  named  Betty,  but  she  went 
av.ay.and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  I  am  ten 
vears  old.  I  go  to  school ;  I  study  reading,  spell- 
ing, geography,  and  arithmetic  Dalton  is  a  very 
pretty  place  Tin-re  are  a  good  many  paper  and 
woollen  mills  here  I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  several  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 

EDITH  L.  C. 


HENDERSON.  NKW  YORK. 

I  have  been  without  YOI-N<;  PKOPI.E  six  months, 
and  now  I  have  commenced  to  take  it  again.  I 
wrote  a  letter  !o  yon  last  year,  but  it  was  not 
printed.  I  write  tins  letter,  but  mamma  copies 
it  lam  nearly  se\  ei i  year-  old.  and  my  only  sis- 
ter is  four.  We  had  a  lovely  gray  Angora  cat 
named  Pauline,  but  a  dog  injured  her  so  that 

?a pa  had  to  kill  her      i  mr  <-a  nar>  's  name  is  Peti. 
live  pan  of  the  time  in  a  jail  with  my  grandpa, 
who  is  not  a  prisoner,  but  the  sheriff 

RICHARD  L. 

DEMI  POSTMISTRESS,— A  friend  sent  me  a  box 
containing  the  game  of  Coin  and  Beans  for  a 
Christmas  present,  but  never  having  seen  it 
played.  I  do  not  know  how  to  use  my  present. 
Will  you  or  some  of  our  many  little  letter-writers 
be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten  me? 

I  love  YOUNG  PEOPLE  so  much  I  and  watch 
eagerly  every  week  for  its  coming. 

Yours  lovingly,  Jt't.iA  B. 

Please  send  Miss  Julia  full  directions,  if  any  of 
you  understand  the  game  she  mentions. 


Will  the  little  author  of  the  following  stanzas 
please  send  her  name  to  the  Postmistress? 

THE  ORGAN-GRINDEPv. 

I  met   an  old  couple 

Who  were  with  age  bent; 
A   thrilling  sensation 

Was  to  my  heart  sent. 

The  wile  was  grinding  an  organ. 

And  the  husband  could  not  see; 
She  was  leading  him  along. 

Attentive  as  she  could  be 

As  they  begged   amid    tin-  throng 

Along  the  avenue,  wide. 
People  wen-  constantly  giving 

To  the  blind  man  by  her  side. 

But  they  deserved   it  all — 

Yes.  and  even  more  too; 
I   hope   when   yon  are  poor 

The  same  be  done  to  you. 


Marta  l>..StcllM.,  Willie  D.,  W.  H.  T.,  (ici-tie  F., 
Kddie  'I'.,  Flora  Jl.  W.,  Alire  S.,  Murtlu  (  .,  Annie 
Ii.  I!.,  lilanchf  'I.IM  It.,  Jessie  F.  II.,  Jennie  <  . 
Ksth.-r  M.  «.,  Leltii-  T.,  It.  L.,  C'h.irlip  F..  Miiml  ('., 
(Jennie  'i  .  I!.,  Farle  II.  It.,  (  laudin,  Kui-i-m-  I  .  II., 
11.0:11.  I  .  'I.  llurnrll  I'.,  Mndge  II.,  Annie  S.,  Min- 
nie M.  I'.,  Helen  G.,  and  Nettie  F.,  will  please  ac- 
cept thanks  lor  i  heir  letters. 

Jfiin,  Jessie,  and  Joan  W. :  Your  friend  Mabel  is 
not  at  all  kind  iu  trying  to  make  you  think  that 
you  will  not  be  happy  after  the  coming  of  your 
new  mamma.  Instead  of  thinking  of  this  lady  as 
a  step-mother  who  will  probably  be  cross.  tr\  to 
think  what  you  can  do  to  make  her  feel  welcome 
in  her  new  home.  It  is  very  sweet  of  her,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  three 
little  girls,  and  instead  of  feeling  that  she  will  be 
severe  and  ''  horrid,"  you  should  receive  1'er  as 
one  who  is  kindly  taking  up  the  work  your  own 
dear  mother  dro]  pe  1  when  she  heard  the  call  to 
enter  into  rest  in  heaven.  I  have  known  a  num- 
b.  nd  step-mothers,  and  they  have  gem  rail.,  been 
vi  ry  lovely  and  unselfish  persons.  Mabel  is  mis- 
taken in  her  ideas,  and  you  must  not  listen  to  her. 
—  Finni.i  S. :  Thanks  for  the  beautiful  Chrisim:is 
card. — F.  A.  Vi.i  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  an- 
swers to  all  the  puzzles.  Send  as  many  as  you 
can  obtain  A.  \V.,  Box  30.  St.  Johnsbury.  Ver- 
mont, would  like  to  receive  a  small  stone  from 
White  Kock.  Nevada,  if  Lucy  (.'.  A.  will  kindly 
send  it.  Something  equally  interesting  will  be 
given  in  return  —Will  John  Putnam,  .Tun.,  of 
I.ewi-ton,  write  again  to  his  Baltimore  corre- 
spondent, giving  the  name  of  his  state,  so  that 
he  may  receive  the  articles  for  which  he  wrote? 


Exchangers  will  please  be  brief.    Give  name 
and  posl  ofiiec  address  fully  and  plainly. 


PUZZLES  L'Ko.M  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO    ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  song,  i  ut  not  in  wail. 

My  second  in  rosy,  not  in  pale 

My  ihird  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  snow. 

My  fourth  is  in  rake,  but  not  iu  hoe. 

My  fiflh  is  in  deck,  but  not  in  prow. 

My  sixth  is  in  mule,  but  not  in  cow 

My  seventh  is  in  spoon,  but  not  in  fork. 

My  eighth  is  in  lead,  but  not  in  cork. 

.My  w  bole  is  a  city  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

GAZETTA. 
2.  — My  first  is  in  basket. not  in  pail. 

M  \  second  in  anchor  and  in  sail. 

My  third  in  orange,  and  not  in  peach. 

My  fourth  is  iu  talk,  and  not  in  speech. 

M\  lifth  is  in  end.  but  not  in  aim 

My  si.Mh  is  in  luichel.  in  .May,  and  Jane. 

LI-LU  C. 


No.  3. 

TWO  EAST   SQUARES. 

1.--1.  Formed.  x!.  To  own.  3.  A  bird.  4.  A 
large  pitcher. 

3.—  1.  Condition.  3.  Absent.  3.  To  spare  4.  A 

pail  of  the  body.  GAZETTA. 

ANSWEIiS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  3'JO 

No,  1.—  The  old  oaken  bucket.  Old.  End.  Bunk. 
Cat.  Table.  Hen.  Coal.  Boat.  Cake. 
Kate. 


No.  3.— 


II 

P  (I    T 

II    (I    I!    S    E 

A    S  K 

E 


M 
BAA 

M  A   M   M   A 

A  Jl   Y 

A 

T 

A    U    E 
T   K    V    N    Ii 


R    I     N 

E    N    D 

K 


No.  3.— 


SPEC    I    A 

r  \  P  E  i;  s 

I     P   o   I)    E 

CEDE 

1    K  E 

A  S 

L 


Correct  answers  to  pu//les  have  been  ree.  h  .  d 
from  Minnie  Goodnow,  <>liv>-  and  l.idie.  Esther 
M.  \V  .  .lack  Thompson.  Ernest  K  .  .John  Dix.  II. 
I).  Apph-ton,  A.  I'1  Minis.  Maggie  P.  Coppins.  Ifen- 
nie  Williams. Madge. Robert  I.  Allee, Gussie  Gel- 
zer.  Lena  [lopp.  .lack  F  Spaulding.  Cora  Hoff- 
man. Maude  ind  Lena,  M.  F.  To  Plitz,  and  Bessie 
and  Mai. el  Gibson. 


[For  K.i-riiiii<ges,  see  3rf  and  Zd  pages  of  corcr.} 
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VOLUME  V. 


A     KANGAROO     HUNT. 


A  LAZY  kan.caroo  there  was 
Asleep  one  morning  in  the  grass. 


But  soon  along  the  pathway  ran 
A  merry  hunting  Pap-u-an. 


There  was  a  chilly  morning  breeze 
That  made  the  lively  Pap-u-an  sneeze. 


The  kangaroo  the  warning  hears, 
And  in  alarm  pricks  up  his  ears; 


His  little  heart  goes  pit-a-pat, 

And  to  himself  he  says,  "What's  that?" 


And  then,  assisted  liy  his  tail, 
lie  rises  up  and  suuSs  the  gale. 


The  Pap-u-an  is  very  near. 

And  just  about  to  throw  his  spear. 


The  kangaroo  can't  see  the  fun, 
But  says,  "I  guess  I'd  better  run, 


And  starting  with  a  sudden  bound, 
He  clears  full  twenty  feet  of  ground. 


The  Pap-u-an.  in  sore  dismay. 
Beheld  him  sailing  fast  away. 


And  when  he  to  his  senses  came, 
Far  out  of  spear-throw  was  the  game. 


He  followed  fast  as  he  could  run, 
But  got  so  heated  in  the  sun, 


Although  he  was  a  plucky  chap, 
He  laid  him  down  to  take  a  nap. 


Loud  laughed  that  cunning  kangaroo— 
' '  My  boy,  I  guess  I've  done  for  you" — 


Then  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  fell  into  a  slumber  sound. 
All  which  doth  prove  the  saying  true, 
"'Tis  hard  to  catch  a  kangaroo." 
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CAMPING    AGAINST    AN    ICE    WALL. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN. 


BY 


INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN     UGLY     FERRIAGE. 

T^HE  sun  had  been  up  an  hour  when  Aleck  woke  again 
and  pulled  Tug's  ear,  at  which  that  young  gentleman 
sat  up,  and    was  going   to    fight  somebody    right  away. 


But  Aleck  pounced  on  him,  and  pinned  him  down  before 
he  could  stir  or  strike. 

"No  time  for  fooling,"  he  laughed  in  his  chum's  face; 
"but  if  there  were  I'd  like  to  take  you  out  to  the  creek 
here  and  cluck  you  for  your  disrespect  to  your  superior 
officer.  Will  you  touch  your  cap  if  I  let  you  up?" 

"  Ye-e-s,"  Tug  replied,  as  he  felt  the  strength  of  the  Cap- 
tain's grip;  "but  I'm  not  sure  about  your  duckin'  me  !" 

"Nor  I,"  laughed  Aleck,  and  he  leaped  away,  to  go 
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and    wake  up  the   others   hv   kicking  on    the   side  of  the 
boat. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  by  the  time  breakfast 
was  ready  the  tent  had  been  struck,  and  the  big  boys  had 
come  bark  to  say  that  they  could  go  almost  to  the  brink 
of  the  open  water. 

"It  must  l>e  a  '  lead.' "  exclaimed  Katy.  "That's  the 
name  Arctic  travellers  u'ive  to  a  wide  crack  in  the  ice.  by 
taking  advantage  of  which,  whenever  it  leads  in  the  right 
direction,  vessels  are  able  to  make  their  way  through  the 
'  packs'  and  '  fields.'  " 

"Probably  their  leiiiUiiij  vessels  through  is  where  they 
get  the  name,"  Aleck  remarked. 

••Shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Tug;  "but  however  well 
that  plan  may  work  in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  must  c/vix.s 
this  one." 

Getting  everything  ready  at  the  brink  of  the  canal  oc- 
cupied fifteen  minutes.  Then,  all  the  cargo  easy  to  be 
moved  having  been  taken  out.  the  boat  isledge  and  all  as 
an  experiment  for  this  short  trip)  was  launched  without 
mishap.  The  sledge  bobs  hanging  on  her  bottom  weighted 
her  down,  and  canted  her  so  much,  though  the  water  was 
perfectly  smooth,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  trip 
very  carefully..  The  young  voyagers  were  thus  taught 
that  for  any  real  navigation  the  boat  must,  always  be  re- 
moved from  the  sledge.  By  noon,  however,  they  were 
packed  up.  and  ready  to  go  on  again  as  soon  as  they  had 
eaten  a  "bite."  While  discussing  this,  Katy  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  I  have  never  once  thought  about  our  visitors  last 
night.  I'll  confess  I  was  dreadfully  frightened.  How  did 
you  know  they  were  owls  .'" 

"Saw  'em, "Tug  replied,  shortly,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
dried  beef.  "  Couldn't  be  anything  else,  anyhow,  this  time 
o1  year." 

"  Where  do  they  come  from  .'" 

"From  'way  up  north.  Don't  your  Arctic  book  say 
anything  about  'em  ?  Maybe  it  calls  'em  'great  white'  or 
'  snow'  owls." 

"I  think  I  remember  something  about  them.  The  Es- 
quimaux have  a  superstitious  fear  of  them,  haven't  they  ?" 

"Yes,  and  lots  of  other  people,  for  that  matter.  Why, 
only  last  winter  one  of  'em  lit  on  the  roof  of  a  house  out 
in  the  country  where  I  was  staying,  and  the  old  woman 
there  began  to  rock  back  and  forth,  and  whine  out  that  . 
some  dreadful  bad  luck  was  coming-.  But  that's  all  non- 
sense." 

"I  guess  its  cry  has  given  it  a  witch-like  reputation," 
said  Aleck.  "It  sounded  uncanny  enough  last  night; 
didn't  it,  Jim  '.  But  what  were  they  doing  away  out 
here  '." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they  were  flying  across  the  lake,  and 
stopped  to  rest  on  our  tent  ridge  till  we  startled  them. 
I  fancy  they  were  worse  scared  than  you  were.  You  see, 
their  proper  home  is  in  the  Arctic  regions.  That's  where 
they  build  their  nests,  putting  them  in  trees  and  in  holes 
ill  rocks.  But  when  winter  comes  up  there,  and  the  snow 
gets  so  dee])  and  the  cold  so  severe  that  all  the  small 
animals  he  feeds  on  have  retired  to  their  holes  or  else  left 
the  country,  Mr.  Owl  has  to  get  up  and  flit  too,  or  he  will  ' 
starve  to  death.  So  he  works  his  way  down  here.  They 
say  these  great  white  owls — why.  they're  bigger  than  the 
bluest  cat-owl  you  ever  saw — never  go  far  south  of  this, 
and  1  know  that  we  don't  see  many  of  'em  except  when 
we  have  a  very  severe  winter.  But  I've  talked  enough. 
Let's  get  out  of  t  Ins.' 

The  sunshine  by  this  time  was  interrupted  by  dark 
clouds  that  rose  in  the  west,  and  putt's  of  damp,  chilly  ail- 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  skaters,  who  wrapped  themselves 
a  little  closer  in  their  overcoats  as  they  measured  their 
stead\  strokes.  Still  no  land  came  in  sight,  but  they 
thought  this  must  he  owing  mainly  to  the  thick  air  to  the 
southward.  <  luce  thev  thought  thev  saw  it.  but  the  dark 


line  on  the  horizon  proved  to  be  a  hummock,  not  so  bad 
as  the  one  lale|\  passed,  but  still  troublesome,  and  closely 
followed  by  a  second.  The  lifting  and  in__:m^  tired  them 
all  ureally.and  after  the  second  barrier  had  been  climbed 
they  found  themselves  on  ice  which  was  incnisted  with 
frozen  snow,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  skate  upon. 
But  a  few  rods  farther  on  there  was  a  narrow  stream  of 
open  water,  beyond  which  the  ice  looked  hard  and  given. 

"Let  us  cross  and  cam])  on  the  other  side,"  said  Tug. 

"  Yes."  A  leek  answered  in  a  troubled  voice.  "  Do  you 
see  that  snowstorm  coming  over  there?  It'll  be  down 
upon  us  in  a  jirt'y,  and  there's  110  telling  what  next.  Yes, 
let's  cross  before  it  gets  dark,  if  we  can.  There's  a  hum- 
mock over  there  that  will  shelter  us  a  bit  from  the  wind, 
I  think." 

The  anxious  tone  of  his  voice  alarmed  his  companions, 
and  all  set  to  work  with  a  will.  But  the  snow-flakes  had 
come,  and  were  thick  about  them  by  the  time  the  second 
ferriage  had  been  made,  and  the  wet  and  heavy  boat 
lifted  out  upon  the  ice. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

CAMPING    AGAINST   AN   ICE   WALL. 

"Now  what  .'"  asked  Tug,  holding  his  head  very  high 
to  prevent  the  snow  going  down  the  back  of  his  neck. 
"Now  what  ;" 

"Now, "Aleck  answered,  in  a  tone  of  command,  "get 
the  boat  up  there  under  the  lee  of  that  hummock.  Every- 
body take  hold." 

The  ropes  were  seized  with  a  will,  but  the  heavy  boat 
could  not  be  dragged  ill  the  snow  until  it  had  been  light- 
ened; then  by  great  exertion  it  was  taken  over  the  fifty 
yards  that  lay  between  the  water  and  the  hummock.  At 
that  spot  the  ice  had  been  thrust  up  like  a  smooth  wall  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  it  overhung  slightly,  so  as  to  form 
a  cozy  shelter  from  the  storm.  The  bow  of  the  boat  was 
swung  close  against  its  foot,  while  the  stern  was  slanted 
away  until  there  remained  a  space  of  about  eight  feet  be- 
tween it  and  the  smooth  face  of  the  hummock  at  that  end. 
Tug  and  Jim  went  back  after  the  sled  and  what  baggage 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  lead,  while  Aleck  and  Katy 
began  to  contrive  a  shelter. 

To  manage  this  they  cleared  out  the  movable  things  in 
the  boat,  arranging  all  the  cargo  (except  the  mess  chest), 
as  fast  as  it  was  removed,  in  the  shape  of  a  wall  extending 
across  from  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  the  hummock.  In 
tin's  way,  with  the  help  of  thwarts,  two  oars,  and  some 
blocks  of  ice,  a  rough  wall  was  raised  about  four  feet  high, 
inclosing  a  three-cornered  space  eight  feet  in  width,  hav- 
ing the  hummock  and  starboard  side  of  the  boat  for  its 
sides,  and  the  cargo  wall  (through  which  a  hole  had  been 
left  for  a  doorway)  for  its  end  or  "  base." 

Next  a  roof  must  be  contrived.  The  mast  and  two  oars 
were  set  in  a  leaning  position  from  the  outer  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  where  they  rested  firmly  upon  the  thwart  cleats  up 
against  the  hummock,  to  which  they  were  firmly  wedged. 

It  had  now  become  dark,  and  Katy.  lighted  the  lantern. 
Tug  and  Jim,  covered  with  snow,  brought  their  last  sled- 
load  and  added  it  to  the  wall,  throwing  all  their  little 
stock  of  lire  wood,  which  amounted  to  about  three  bush- 
els, into  the  hut.  Then  all  hands  set  to  work  in  the  wind, 
which  blew  sharp  gusts  now  and  then  over  the  crest  of 
the  hummock,  to  stretch  the  sails  upon  the  rafters  formed 
by  the  mast  and  the  oars. 

The  handling"  of  the  heavy  mainsail  proved  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter.  (  dice  it  blew  quite  away  from 
their  grasp  and  went  off  in  the  darkness,  but  Jim  and  the 
dog  gave  chase,  and  soon  caught  it,  Rex  grabbing  it  with 
his  teeth,  and  so  holding  on  to  it  till  the  others  came  to 
the  rescue.  At  the  next  attempt  they  succeeded  in  fast- 
ening one  end.  after  which  the  task  grew  easier. 

The  mainsail   fairly  in  place,  the  jib  was  next  hoisted 
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across  the  end,  and  here  its  leg-of-mutton  shape  was  a 
great  advantage,  for  when  the  broad  lower  part  was  hung 
against  the  hummock  wall  the  narrowing  peak  just  lilted 
bet  ween  the  sloping  roof  and  the  top  of  the  wall. 

When  the  two  sails  had  been  fastened,  the  party  found 
themselves  covered  rudely  but  pretty  tightly,  and  the  spare 
canvas  remained  to  serve  as  a  carpet,  which  was  greatly 
needed.  Plenty  of  snow  and  cold  were  "lying  round 
loose"  yet,  but  to  be  inside  was  far  better  than  to  be  out-of- 
doors.  That  this  safety  and  warmth  were  possible  to  their 
frail  structure  was  owing,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  it  stood 
under  the  lee  of  the  tall  ice  wall,  which  acted  as  a  shield. 

"Eeally  the  wind  does  us  more  good  than  harm  now," 
Aleck  remarked,  "for  it  drifts  the  snow  under  the  boat 
sledge  and  against  the  wall,  and,  if  it  keeps  on,  will  soon 
stop  up  all  the  holes,  and  leave  us  boxed  into  a  tighter 
house  than  our  old  snow-chinked  cabin  back  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river." 

"  Mebbe  it  '11  bury  us,"  said  Jim,  in  an  awful  whisper. 

"Guess  not.  Anyhow,  we  can  have  a  fire  first — there 
are  holes  enough  left  yet  to  let  the  smoke  out.  Tug,  just 
shovel  the  drifted  snow  out  of  the  house,  or  pack  it  between 
the  bobs  under  the  boat,  while  I  whittle  some  kindling. 
There  won't  any  more  blow  in — the  drift's  too  high  now." 

"  Shall  I  boil  tea  or  coffee  ?"  asked  Eaty. 

"Coffee.  I  guess;  and  give  us  some  fried  bacon  and 
crackers — but  lots  of  coffee." 

"  Why  couldn't  we  use  our  oil  stove  now  ?" 

"We  don't  really  need  to.  We  have  some  wood,  and 
can  build  a  fire  well  enough  inside  here,  and  the  oil  is  easier 
carried  than  the  wood  for  a  greater  need.  Ready,  Tug  ?" 

"Ay,  ay.  sir." 

"  All  right.  Here  are  our  kindlings.  Katy,  open  your 
lantern,  and  let  me  set  these  shavings  afire.  Matches  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  or  risked." 

A  minute  later  a  brisk  little  fire  was  burning,  snow  was 
turning  to  water,  and  cold  water  to  hot.  and  coffee  was 
thinking  that  presently  it  would  be  in  the  pot,  and  slices 
of  bacon  were  saying  good-by  to  their  fellows,  as  one  by 
one  they  dropped  into  the  frying-pan. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  but  the  actors  in  it  were  too  tired 
and  hungry  to  notice  how  they  looked,  and  they  watched 
with  eager  interest  the  progress  of  supper-getting.  They 
•were  not  cold,  and  wraps  were  all  thrown  aside,  for  the 
wind  was  cut  off,  and  the  fire,  small  as  it  was,  made  a 
great  deal  of  heat  in  the  confined  space.  The  atmosphere 
of  an  Esquimaux  house  of  ice, 'though  there  is  no  better 
fire  than  a  little  pool  of  train-oil  in  a  soapstone  saucer  in 
which  a  wick  of  moss  is  smoking  and  flaring,  will  become 
so  warm  that  the  people  remove  not  only  their  furs,  but  a 
large  part  of  their  under-clothing,  and  this  when  the  tem- 
perature outside  is  fifty  degrees  or  so  below  freezing-point. 

"It  is  just  about  big  enough  for  a  play  house,"  Katy 
remarked,  as  she  jostled  one  and  another  in  moving  about. 

"I'm  glad  the  snow  blows  over,  and  doesn't  settle  on 
the  roof.  If  it  did,  I'm  afraid  the  canvas  would  sag  down 
awfully,  or  the  oars  break." 

"How  will  we  sleep  to-night  ?''  asked  Jim. 

"Well,"  said  Aleck,  "  I  think  we  must  all  sleep  in  the 
boat  somehow.  Katy  and  you  can  lie  on  the  straw  in  the 
stern  sheets  as  usual,  and  Tug  and  I  will  bunk  in  some- 
where for'ard.  If  we  had  plenty  of  wood  to  keep  the  fire 
going,  it  would  be  comfortable  out  here,  but  we  must 
economize.  If  this  snow  keeps  on,  I  don't  know  when — 

"Supper  I"  called  Katy,  and  Aleck  didn't  finish  what 
he  was  saying;  but  they  all  felt  a  little  more  serious  about 
their  situation.  Though  Jim  objected,  Aleck  ordered  him 
to  put  out  every  bit  of  the  fire,  and  they  ate  their  supper 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern  perched  up  in  the  boat. 

"  It's  precious  lucky  we  found  this  straw  in  the  cabin," 
said  Tug,  as  he  leaned  upon  it,  with  a  tin  cup  of  coffee  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sandwich  made  of  two  pieces 
of  cold  johnny-cake  and  a  slice  of  bacon. 


"That's  cool !  The  //«•/,•  is  that  Kate  had  the  good  sense 
tn  make  us  bring  it.  I  know  two  young  fellows  who  ob- 
jected." 

"I  know  three."  Katy  spoke  up.  "Fair  play.  You 
sneered  at  me  al  first,  Mr.  Captain,  as  much  as  anybody. 
You  needn't  play  goody-goody  over  the  rest  of  them." 

"Go  in,  Katy!"  they  both  cried.  "  Give  it  to  him  !  He 
was  going  to  leave  every  bit  behind — and  the  rushes  too." 

"  Well,  well,"  pleaded  Aleck.  "I  know  now  ii  was  a 
good  idea,  and  I'm  not  always  so  - 

" — big  a  fool  as  you  look,  eh?"  exclaimed  Tug.  making 
them  all  laugh  at  the  face  the  big  fellow  made,  who  was 
thus  cheated  out  of  his  smooth  apology. 

"  Never  you  mind ;  I'll  get  even  with  you  before  long." 

Then  the  Captain  took  out  his  watch  and  wound  it. 
Holding  it  in  his  hand  he  said:  "Now  it's  mij  turn.  I'll 
give  you  merry  jesters  just  four  minutes  to  finish  your 
supper  and  make  your  beds.  Then  I  blow  out  the  lantern. 
Oil  is  precious." 

[TO  UK  co.vriM'KD.] 


"THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL." 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

WE  had  such  fun  on  Valentine's  Day 
With  tlie  little  girls  who  live  over  the  way! 
Teddy  and  I.  and  Jed  and  Joe, 
Picked  out  the  prettiest  girls,  you  know. 
And  wrote  'em  things  about  "Violets  blue, 
And  sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  are  3-ou," 
And  only  that  Hobby  said  it.  was  mean, 
I  wanted  to  write.  "The  grass  is  green. 
And  so  are  you,"  and  send  it  out 
To  a  girl  we  fellers  don't  care  about. 

But  Bobby  he's  queer,  and  doesn't  go 
For  i'un  like  the  rest  of  us  chaps,  you  know. 
Why,  who  do  you  think  lie  chose  to  be 
His  Valentine?     Now.  if  I'd  been  he, 
I'd  rather  have  chosen —    Never  mind; 
I'll  tell  you  about  it,  and  you  will  find 
That  if  ever  you  want  a  feller  that's  queer. 
You'll  get  him  in  Bobby,  never  you  fear. 

You  see,  we  hoys  we  had  all  picked  out, 

As  I  told  you,  the  prettiest  girls  about. 

But  Bob  he  said  there  wasn't  a  girl 

As  pretty  as  liis.  and  there  wasn't  a  curl 

On  any  girl's  head  that   could  half  compare 

With  his  chosen  Valentine's  soft,  tine  hair. 

And  he  said  her  eyes  were  a  whole  lot  bluer 

Than  anv  skies,  and  double  the  truer. 

And  that  he  was  going  to  be  her  knight. 

And  take  care  of  her  always  with  main  and  might. 

lie  wouldn't  tell  us  his  Valentine's  name 

Till  the  regular  day  for  Valentines  came. 

And  .Mamma  had  hers,  and  Sister,  you  know 

(Of  course  from  Papa,  and  Sister's  beau). 

Then  Bob  he  told  us  to  come  ahead. 

And  he'd  prove  the  truth  of  all  he  had  said. 

And  where  do  you  think  he  took  us  boys? 

Hushing  us  up  at  the  leastest  noise, 

And  making  us  promise  not  to  laugh. 

Nor  quiz  him,  nor  give  him  any  chaff? 

Why,  he  opened  Grandmamma's  door.     "  See  there!" 

He  "said. 

It  was  Grandmamma,  I  declare! 
Grandmamma  sitting  and  knitting  away. 
Sweet  Grandmamma, with  her  hair  so  gray. 
Lying  all  soft  on  her  forehead  in  curls 
Just,  as  pretty  as  any  girl's. 
And  I  never  had  noticed  before  how  blue 
Were  Grandmamma's  eyes.     It  was  really  true. 
As  Bobby  had  said,  that  there  never  were  skies 
One  bit  bluer  than  Grandmamma's  eyes. 

So  she  was  his  Valentine,  he  was  her  knight, 
And  somehow  we  all  thought  Bobby  was  right 
"When  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  cried,  in   J> 
"Dear  Grandma's  the  -prettiest  girl.'  you  see; 
Of  course   1   chose  her  instead  of  Mamma, 
For  she,  .you  kimw.  belongs  to  Papa. 
But  Grandpa's  in  heaven,  and  so  I  knew 
That  Grandma  must  be  my  Valentine  true." 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  VOLCANOES. 

BY  HELEN  S.  rnNANT. 

^OLCANOES.  or  burn  in};  mountains,  us  they  are  some- 
times  called,  are  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  act  as  chimneys  for  the  great  fires  deep  under- 
ground. There  are  nearly  three  hundred  at  present  which 
.are  hot  and  smoking-  mountains.  The  great  crater,  or 
opening,  is  generally  near  the  summit. 

As  volcanoes  are  not  always  active,  the  crater  some- 
times becomes  dead,  and  is  filled  with  great  masses  of  cold 
black  lava.  Mountains  have  been  known  to  remain  in 
this  quiet,  state  for  centuries,  when  suddenly  noises  like 
thunder  are  heard,  and  the  crater  begins  to  throw  up 
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boiling  lava  and  hot  ashes  and  smoke.  A  volcano  in 
•eruption  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  nature.  Vast 
quantities  of  heated  matter  are  thrown  hundreds  of  feet 
in  the  air,  great  bombs  explode  with  a  terrific  noise,  and 
.at  night  the  sky  appears  like  a  sheet  of  flame. 

The  volcanoes  of  North  America  are  all  situated  near 
the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  none  of  them  very  active  at 
present.  Mount  Saint  Elias,  which  stands  on  the  boundary 
of  Alaska  and  British  America,  is  a  volcanic  peak  nearly 
19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Western  continent. 

Popocatepetl,  which  is  the  next  highest,  is  less  than 
18,000  feet.  It  is  the  largest  volcano  in  Mexico,  and  al- 
though it  is  crowned  with  SHOW  all  the  year,  its  crater  is 
still  very  hot,  and  all  the  snow  which  falls  inside  the  great 
hole  melts  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  warm  field  of  black 
lava.  The  last  great  eruption  of  Popocatepetl  was  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  but  as  late  as  1827  it 
"would  now  and  then  throw  up  dirt  and  small  stones. 
Now  nothing  rises  from  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
•crater  but  little  spirals  of  hot  vapor,  which  smell  like  a 
burning  sulphur  match.  The  whole  crater  of  Popocatepetl 
is  filled  beneath  the  surface  with  beautiful  yellow  sulphur. 
Deep  holes  have  been  dug  there,  like  wells,  and  Indians  go 
•down  to  gather  the  sulphur,  which  is  carried  down  the 
mountain  and  sold.  The  air  is  so  hot  under-ground  in  the 
crater  that  the  Indians  can  not  stay  long,  and  they  wear 
l)ig  wooden  shoes  to  keep  their  feet  from  becoming  blistered. 


The  peak  of  Orizaba  is  another  famous  volcano  of 
Mexico,  almost  as  high  as  Popocatepetl.  It  has  not  been 
active  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Now  it  is  very 
cold,  and  the  great  valley  of  its  crater  is  filled  with  ice 
and  snow. 

The  highest  volcano  in  the  world  is  Bahama,  in  Bolivia, 
which  rises  23,000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  largest  crater 
is  that  of  Mauna  Loa,  one  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  Hawaii, 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mauna  Loa  has  two  craters, 
one  near  the  summit,  about  13,000  feet  high,  and  the 
large  one,  which  is  called  Kilauea,  about  9000  feet  lower 
down  the  mountain  -  slope.  The  great  lower  crater  is 
nearly  eight  miles  around,  and  about  eight  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  sides  are  steep  and  rocky,  but  there  is  a  zigzag 
path  by  which  people  go  down 
to  see  the  great  lake  of  liquid 
fire  at  the  bottom.  The  wind  on 
the  mountain  is  very  cool,  and 
sometimes  it  hardens  the  surface 
of  the  lake  so  that  it  appears  like 
a  great  plain  of  black  earth,  just 
as  the  cold  air  in  winter  forms  a 
coating  of  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
ponds.  But  the  fire  is  under- 
neath the  black  crust,  just  as  the 
water  is  under  the  ice,  and  it  is 
constantly  breaking  out  into  lit- 
tle fiery  lakes,  which,  as  the  heat 
increases,  overflow  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  and  form  a  great 
boiling  mass. 

Mauna  Loa  is  full  of  strange 
rumbling  noises  like  thunder. 
Several  times  great  fissures  have 
suddenly  opened  in  the  mount- 
ain-side, from  which  fountains  of 
fiery  lava  have  sprung  several 
hundred  feet  high,  and,  in  fall- 
ing, formed  rivers  of  fire  which 
poured  down  into  the  sea. 

These  hot  streams  of  lava  which 
burst  from  volcanoes  sometimes 
come  so  suddenly  that  whole  vil- 
lages near  the  mountain  are  swept 
away  in  an  instant,  before  the  in- 
habitants can  escape.  Great  clouds  of  hot  ashes  are  often 
thrown  from  the  crater,  which  cover  the  plain  around  the 
mountain  many  feet  deep,  burying  all  the  cities  and  towns, 
together  with  their  inhabitants.  In  1835  the  volcano  of 
Cosequina  in  Nicaragua  threw  out  such  vast  quantities  of 
ashes  and  powdered  stone  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
them  for  hundreds  of  miles  away.  The  surface  of  the 
ocean  was  so  thickly  covered  that  ships  sailed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Cosequina,  ashes  fell  on  the  fields.  The  people  who 
lived  near  the  mountain  ran  wildly  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  a  place  of  safety,  and  it  is  said  they  were  joined 
in  their  flight  by  hundreds  of  monkeys,  and  by  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts,  whose  savage  nature  was  completely 
subdued  by  fright. 

The  largest  volcano  in  Europe  is  Mount  ^Etua,  which 
stands  in  the  island  of  Sicily  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  nearly  11,000  feet  high.  It  has  always  been  a  very 
active  volcano.  A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  stream  of  boiling  lava  poured  down  from  its  crater, 
and  completely  destroyed  fourteen  large  towns. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  which  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  has  a  very  curious  history.  At  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  the  whole  mountain,  which  is  only 
about  four  thousand  feet  high,  was  covered  with  forests. 
The  people  called  it  the  "Burnt  Mountain,"  because  they 
knew  from  the  old  crater  that  it  had  been  a  volcano  at 
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some  time,  although  it  had  never  been  known  to  smoke, 
and  even  the  crater  was  a  green  valley  full  of  trees. 

About  sixty-three  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  the  cities 
near  Vesuvius  were  startled  by  an  earthquake,  and  sixteen 
years  later  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  mountain  burst 
with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  vast  cloud  of  hot  ashes 
sprang-  forth,  which  covered  the  country  to  a  great  depth 
for  miles  around.  It  was  at  this  time  that'  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed.  They 
were  buried  in  the  volcanic  ashes  so  suddenly  that  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped.  Even  the  highest  houses 
were  covered,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  great  bare 
plain  of  volcanic  matter.  Centuries  passed  away,  and  the 
buried  cities  were  forgotten,  until  in  1748  some  workmen 
who  were  digging  a  well  discovered  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  Now  a  large  part  of  these  old  cities  has  been 
dug  out,  and  many  wonderful  relics  of  their  former  in- 
habitants have  been  discovered. 

Since  that  time  Vesuvius  has  often  thrown  out  lava 
and  ashes  and  flame.  At  one  period  it  was  dead  and  still 
for  five  hundred  years;  then  it  began  once  more  to  thun- 
der and  tremble,  and  now  smoke  and  flame  are  often  seen 
rising  from  the  crater. 

Many  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
contain  lofty  volcanoes.  On  the  island  of  Nippon  in  Ja- 
pan is  a  famous  volcano  called  Fusiyama.  It  is  14,000 
feet  high,  and  has  often  thrown  out  quantities  of  lava. 
The  Japanese  look  upon  it  as  a  sacred  mountain,  and  their 
^native  artists  are  fond  of  drawing  its  picture.  On  Japa- 
nese fans  and  boxes  and  screens  the  rude  outline  of  a 
mountain  is  often  seen  combined  with  other  designs. 


JIM'S  VALENTINE. 

JIY  SYIINF.Y  DAYRB. 
I. 

SHINE,  sir— shine  :" 
"No,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed;  and  lie  was 
just  passing  on,  when  a  second  look  at  the  boy  with  the 
slide-blacking  kit  stopped  him. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  said;  and  he  watched  steadily  the  face 
of  the  boot-black  as  the  boy  busily  polished  away,  not  with 
a  lively  whistle,  nor  with  the  air  of  light-hearted  careless- 
ness with  which  many  of  his  brethren  seem  to  forget  the 
hardships  of  their  lot.  His  thin  features  wore  a  sober 
expression,  and  his  frame  showed  a  very  large  amount  of 
bone  to  a  small  allowance  of  flesh. 

"  Are  you  in  good  health,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Yis,  sir."  But  it  was  the  poor  kind  of  health  that  is 
built  upon  half  starvation  and  nourished  by  foul  air. 

"We  are  sending  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  into  the 
country,"  went  on  Mr.  Brown.  "They  go  and  stay  awhile 
with  people  who  wish  to  give  them  a  taste  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine" — the  speaker  looked  for  some  lighting  up 
of  the  boy's  face,  but  none  came — "and  llmvers  and  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  fishing,  perhaps,  and  riding."  Surely  some- 
thing of  boy  nature  must  have  been  left  out  when  this  boy 
was  made,  for  he  went  on  with  his  work  as  if  all  this  had 
been  said  in  a  strange  language.  "  Well,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  too  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Why  not?  You  would  find  it  very  pleasant,  and  it 
would  do  you  good." 
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"It's  inosilf  as  iiiver  could  be  lavin'  little  Katie,"  said 
the  In iy.  quietly. 

"And  who  is  little  Katie?'1 

"  Me  sister,  an'  it's  only  7iie  she's  got,  in  the  worruld.'' 

"Well,  couldn't  Katie  go  '." 

The  boy  shook  his  head.     "  Katie  couldn't  be  lavin'  me." 

"  But  I  mean  couldn't  you  both  go?" 

"Is  it  the  two  of  us?"  Jim  bounded  up  with  an  ener- 
gy which  sent  his  blacking- box  rolling  down  the  street,  as, 
with  face  aglow,  he  cried  out.  "Is  it  ye're  inaniu'  Katie 
ran  'jo.  and  inesilf  to  take  care  of  her?" 

"  Yes;  I  mean  just  that.     Take  this  card.'' 

The  gentleman  gave  a  few  directions,  and  went  on, 
leaving  Jim  in  a  maze  of  delight.  Through  street  and 
alley  he  rushed,  then  up  several  dark  stairways,  until  he 
Hung  open  a  door  and  threw  his  arms  around  a  slender  lit- 
tle girl  who  had  turned  a  bright  face  at  sound  of  his  steps. 

"Oh,  Katie.  Katie,  it's  the  grand  news  intirely  I've  got 
for  ye.  Hear  till  I  tells  ye  a  shtory,  Katie.  Wanst  there 
was  a  little  gun-el,  and  she  went  to  the  counthry  —  the 
counthry,  Katie — where  her  poor  mother  used  to  live,  an' 
her  big  gossoon  of  a  brother  could  jist  remember  the  dar- 
liii'  little  chickens  an'  the  ould  shnarlin'  goose  as  used  to 
rin  afther  him,  an'  the  cow — oh,  Katie,  it's  yersilf  '11  have 
milk  to  din-ink.  There,  now!  bad  luck  to  me,  it's  the  sa- 
cret  I'm  lettin'  out.  like  the  big  blundheriu' —  Katie, 
hear,  now,  the  little  gun-el's  name  was  Katie." 

Katie  listened  and  laughed  as  Jim  told  her  everything 
he  knew,  and  some  things  he  thought  he  knew,  of  the  won- 
derful land  to  which  they  were  going.  As  she  knew  no- 
thing herself,  she  believed  it  all,  and  had  a  light  heart 
full  of  very  pleasant  thoughts  by  the  time  Jim  went  out  to 
give  up  their  wretched  room,  and  to  tell  the  whole  story 
over  again  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  their  good-natured  landlady. 
Two  weeks'  rent  for  nothing  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Jim  and  Katie  were  great  favorites  with  Mrs.  Murphy, 
in  spite  of  frequent  troubles  about  the  rent,  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  leave-taking  the  good  soul  rose  long  be- 
fore light  to  see  that  both  were  dressed  in  their  shabby 
best,  and  never  lost  sight  of  them  until  they  turned  the 
corner  on  their  way  to  the  cars. 

Jim  carried  his  kit,  for  he  had  reflected  that  there  must 
be  boots  everywhere,  and  that  they  must  need  blacking. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  his  taking  such  tender  care  of 
Katie  that  a  few  turned  half  in  anger  to  see  who  stood  so 
firmly,  and  planted  his  foot  so  squarely,  that,  as  others 
pressed  and  crowded,  she  might  not  be  jostled.  And  then 
eacli  one  softened  at  sight  of  the  patient  little  face  turned 
toward  Jim,  as  he  eagerly  described  everything  about 
them,  but  without  ever  raising  the  drooping  eyelids,  which 
told  the  sad  tale  of  blindness. 

II. 

Jim  and  Katie  were  lying  under  the  trees  in  Farmer 
Ward's  great  orchard.  Jim  was  taking  in  all  the  wealth 
of  country  sight  and  sound,  and  Katie  dreamily  enjoying 
all  that  could  be  enjoyed  without  eyes.  The  two  talked 
of  their  return  to  the  city  on  the  next  day.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  prospect.  The  goings  after  the  cows,  the  rides  to 
mill,  the  berrying  and  fishing  frolics,  would  live  as  bright 
memories,  but  just  now  seemed  to  make  the  idea  of  going 
back  to  his  round  on  hot  streets  and  hard  pavements  very 
gloomy  to  Jim. 

But  how  much  worse  to  Katie  was  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  those  long  days  in  the  slitting  garret  !  She  had 
lately  lieen  learning  how  many  beautiful  things  the  earth 
had  even  for  such  poor  little  darkened  lives  as  hers.  The 
song  of  the  birds  and  the  whisper  of  the  wind,  the  smell  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  voices  of  the  home  animals  to  whom 
Jim  had  led  her  that  she  might  lay  her  gentle  little  hand 
on  them,  had  opened  a  new  life  to  her.  Both  were  al- 
ready looking  forward  to  a  promised  visit  next  summer. 

Mrs.  Ward,  the   mistress  of  the  house,  came  out,  and 


first  stooping  to  stroke  Katie's  head,  with  a  look  of  even 
more  than  usual  sweetness  in  her  always  sweet  face,  sat 
down  on  a  bench  beside  her. 

"You  needn't  get  up.  Jimmy.  No,"  she  said,  laughing, 
"my  shoes  don't  need  blacking.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
She  looked  at  his  face;  it  was  healthier  and  brighter  than 
before,  but  still  bore  its  old  look  of  half-clogged  resolution, 
which  she  knew  meant  a  constant  watch  over  Katie's  well- 
being,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  his  own. 
.  "  Jimmy,  could  you  do  without  Katie  for  a  while? 
Could  you  uo  l>ark  without  her.'" 

"Is  it  lavin'  the  little  gurrel  ye'd  be  manin',  ma'am?" 
Jim  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  dismayed  expression. 

"Some  time  ago,  "she  went  on,  "I  saw  a  little  girl  who 
wTas  like  Katie.  The  good  Lord  had  seen  fit  not  to  bless  her 
with  light  in  her  dear  eyes;  but  she  had  been  with  some 
kind  people  who  had  taught  her  to  do  many  useful  and 
pleasant  things  in  spite  of  her  blindness.  Now.  Jimmy, 
what  should  you  think  of  it  if  Katie  could  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  sew— 

Jim  gave  a  jump  and  a  whoop. 

"  Katie  is  it!  Katie! — a-radiii'  an'  a-writin'  an'a-sewin' ! 
But  she  couldn't,  ma'am."  His  voice  fell,  and  he  shook  his 
head,  as  he  softly  laid  his  hand  on  the  drooping  lids. 

"She  could,  Jimmy.  She  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  helplessness,  when  her  life  can  be  made  useful, 
and,  in  being  so,  happy.  And  some  of  us  want  to  send 
her  to  a  place  where  she  can  be  taught,  if  you  can  let  her 
go." 

"Would  it  be  for  long,  ma'am?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  long,  Jimmy.  It  would  take  a 
good  while.  I  think.  But  I'll  tell  you:  if  it  takes  very 
long  you  shall  come  here  some  time,  and  Katie  sha'll  be 
here  too,  and  you  shall  have  a  nice  visit  togelher  then." 

Poor  Jim  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  His  heart  was 
swelling  with  pride  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  Katie  doing 
such  wonders,  while  the  prospect  of  a  long  separation 
quite  overcame  him.  But,  as  always,  his  first  thought  was 
for  her. 

' '  Could  ye  be  cloin'  wiclout  me,  Katie  ?"  he  said,  wistfully. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  learnin',  Jim,"  she  said. 

Jim  turned  toward  Mrs.  Ward,  with  eyes  full  of  grat- 
itude, as  if  about  to  speak;  but  his  voice  choked,  and  he 
darted  across  the  fields,  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 
The  lady  talked  quietly  with  the  little  girl,  filling  her 
heart  with  such  bright  hopes  for  the  future  as  gave  her 
courage  to  entertain  the  dreadful  idea  of  going  among 
strangers  without  Jim. 

So  the  next  day  Jim,  with  a  heaviness  in  his  heart,  and 
a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  tears  behind  his  eyes  which  he 
would  not  let  fall,  freed  himself  from  Katie's  clinging 
hands,  and  went  resolutely  back  to  work  and  to  self-denial. 

III. 

Day  after  day  Jim  toiled  and  looked  forward,  going  very 
often  to  Mr.  Brown,  through  whom  he  was  to  hear  of  Katie. 

Once  every  week  at  least  he  would  go  to  that  gentle- 
man's office,  and  always  with  the  same  inquiry.  "Is  it 
yersilf's  been  afther  hearin'  o'  Katie,  sir  i"1  The  question 
would  be  in  a  tone  of  almost  pitiful  appeal.  At  the  sound 
of  it  Mr.  Brown  would  turn  from  two  or  three  dozen  oth- 
ers who  were  claiming  his  attention. 

His  words  were  always  kind,  even  though  he  did  some- 
times think  that  Jim  was  a  good  deal  of  a  bother. 

"  Patience,  my  boy,  patience,"  he  would  say;  and  Jim 
was  obliged  to  have  patience,  even  though  it  came  very 
hard. 

One  day  it  came  into  Jim's  head  that  he  would  attend 
night  school.  There  was  one  not  far  away,  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  would  clean  him  up  some  way,  so  that  he  could 
be  decent  enough  to  go  among  the  other  scholars. 

To  night  school  he  went,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
one  day  in  February,  when  Mrs.  Mulaney's  little  candy 
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store  began  to  have  some  wonderful  pictures,  with  verses 
underneath  them,  hung  up  in  the  window,  Jim  could  al- 
most read  what  they  said. 

"Them's  funny  things,"  said  Jim.  "I  wonder  what 
people  would  be  doing  with  'em  ?" 

"  Sindin'  'em  to  each  other,  sure,"  said  Jim's  crony  and 
particular  friend,  Tim  Mulligan. 

"  Cur'us,  that  is,''  replied  Jim. 

But  oil  the  14th  of  February  a  most  wonderful  thing 
happened.  The  postman,  making  his  way  among  carts 
and  ash  barrels,  stopped  at  Mrs.  Murphy's  door.  In  his 
hand  was  a  large  envelope  directed  to  "  Mr.  James  O'Niel." 

"Shure  that's  me!"  shrieked  Jim.  "  Did  yez  iver  hear 
the  loikes  o'  that  ?  '  Misther.'  is  it  ?  Hip!  hip!  hurrah!" 
and  Jim  turned  a  somersault,  standing  on  his  head  several 
seconds,  and  utterly  forgetting  the  envelope  and  what  it 
contained. 

It  was  the  postman  that  brought  him  to  his  senses  with 
a  smart  blow  on  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

How  that  envelope  was  ever  opened  and  read  I  can't 
pretend  to  describe.  It  took  half  the  neighborhood  to  help 
Jim,  and  even  then  an  appeal  had  to  bo  made  to  the  teach- 
er of  the  night  school.  Finally  the  contents  proved  to  be 

as  follows  : 

"  '  Rhine,  sir  —  xhini  f 
Siiyx  my   Viili'/i/.iit-'. 
I  Inn'  Mm   irit/i  uti  my  heart. 
.\ii-ir   iritu  a  boy  so  </<>"<l  mi/1  x/ittirt 
Ax  tliix  on  i    i  if  mini  . 
With  /tin  •Chilli,  sir  —  shine  f 
3Iy  oirn  best 


"  They  mil  ft  tin  Jim, 

.{nil  tin  i'i    isn't  mil/  Itriiit, 
To  ft  I'M  i'"])  no  <M  find  turn  : 
But  friiiii  i  iv  till  morn 

He  is  all,  all  mini', 
With   his  •f!!iiii>;  m'r—M/iiii,  T 

My  oitn  best  Vuli'iifini'. 

••  I'm  a  little  girl, 

And  my  hair  imn't  <•»/•/, 
lint  In'  Ini-fx  mi1  fill  tin'  fit  me; 
And  1'ce  tuhl  !ii«  innin 

In  that  other  lint  . 

And  he's  all,  all  inim: 

My  own  best  }'nli  /it/in1." 

"It's  a  valentine  shure,"  shrieked  Jim,  in  a  voice  that 
threw  the  whole  school  into  disorder.  Then  he  ran  out 
to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  another  somersault. 

But  if  this  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  happen,  something 
nearly  as  strange  came  the  next  day. 

Jim  went  to  make  his  usual  inquiry  about  Katie.  Mr. 
Brown  hardly  waited  for  him  to  speak,  when  he  said: 

"Ah,  Jim,  I've  been  expecting  you,  my  boy.  Yes, 
Katie's  well,  and  wants  to  see  you." 

"An'  would  they  be  tellin'  ye  any  more  about  the  rad- 
in'  and  the  writin',  sir  ?"  Jim's  great  anxiety  led  him  to 
forget  that  he  was  venturing  to  interrupt. 

"  Well,  they  didn't  stop  for  that:  but  you're  to  go  out 
to  Mr.  Ward's  next  week.  Here,  take  this  card  to  this  ad- 
dress, and  they'll  give  you  a  coat.  Take  this  railroad  tick- 
et, and  be  off  next  Tuesday.  Good-by." 

IV. 

The  wide  country,  in  its  robe  of  white,  seemed  more 
wonderful,  if  not  more  lovely,  than  when  dressed  in  sum- 
mer green.  Jim  thought  what  an  amazing  number  of 
white  aprons  it  would  cut  up  into,  and  then  began  trying 
to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  Katie  to  sew  them,  in 
case  she  ever  should  sew.  Then  he  tried  to  fancy  how  her 
voice  would  sound  if  she  should  be  able  to  read  him  a  sto- 
ry. By  the  time  the  ride  was  over  he  had  grown  so  nor  vc  >us 
between  hope  and  fear  of  what  he  might  hear  about  K:itio. 
that  his  knees  shook  as  he  walked  up  between  the  bare  lilac- 
bushes. 

Katie  was  not  at  the  door  to  meet  him,  as  he  had  thought 


she  might  be.  He  saw  some  children's  faces  at  the  win- 
dows, and  they  looked  out  at  him,  as  if  in  great  eagerness 
and  excitement;  but  Katie's  was  not  among  them.  Mrs. 
Ward  opened  the  door,  and  gave  him  a  warm  greeting: 
but  when  she  led  him  into  the  sitting-room  it  was  eni|>ty. 
A  nameless  terror  shot  to  his  heart.  Could  something  be 
wrong'  with  Katie? 

"  Is — is  Katie  here,  ma'am  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  Jim,  she's  here.  She's  been  here  for  several 
weeks.  I'll  send  her  to  you;  but  mind  you  keep  quiet. 
I  mean  don't  get  excited  about  anything." 

She  left  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  and  Jim  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully.  He  understood  it  all  now.  Katie  had 
been  sent  back  from  the  asylum  because  they  found  she 
could  not  learn.  Well,  he  was  going  to  have  his  own  lit- 
tle Katie  again,  and  things  would  not  be  worse  than  they 
were  before. 

The  door  opened,  and.  as  Katie  came  in  with  her  usual 
quiet  step,  Jim  sprang  toward  her. 

But  was  this  Katie  ?  He  stopped  and  looked  again,  for 
Katie  never  used  to  wear  a  green  shade. 

It  was  Katie,  though,  who  came  forward  and  raised  the 
shade  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  laid  on  Jim's 
arm  with  alight,  trembling  clasp. 

"Jim!  Jim!     I  see  you  !     Oh,  Jim,  I  see  your  face!" 

Jim  put  both  arms  around  her  so  tightly  that  he  hurt 
her,  and  looked  at  the  soft  brown  eyes.  Then  he  hardly 
breathed  as  he  asked, 

"Is  it  yer  own  purty  eyes  can  seemesilf  in  tire!  y,  Katie  .'" 

"  Yes,  Jim.  I  can." 

"  Ivery  inch  o'  me?  The  ould  shoes  an'  the  new  coat, 
Katie,  an'  the  rid  hair?" 

"  Yes."  Jim  danced  about  like  a  wild  Indian,  and  then 
flinging  himself  on  the  floor,  sobbed  till  Mrs.  Ward  came 
at  sound  of  the  noise. 

"  This  won't  do,  Jimmy ;  Katie  must  not  cry  or  get  up- 
set; it  will  be  bad  with  her  eyes." 

And  sitting  beside  the  excited  boy,  she  quieted  him 
with  the  story  of  how  a  kind-hearted  doctor  had  seen 
Katie  at  the  asylum,  and  examining  her  eyes,  had  felt  sure 
they  could  be  cured;  how  he  had  performed  an  operation 
upon  them,  and  she  had  soon  been  brought  back  to  the 
farm,  when  it  had  been  some  time  before  any  one  could 
know  whether  it  would  be  a  cure  or  not. 

But  it  had  been  a  cure,  and  now  for  some  weeks  Katie 
had  been  using  her  eyes  as  well  as  anybody.  Oh,  what  a 
lot  of  studying  and  reading  and  writing  she  had  done : 

"  Och,  Katie,  was  it  yez  that  sint  me  that  valentine  ?" 

Then  the  story  came  out.  Of  course  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  management  about  that  valentine.  The  people  at 
the  asylum  had  wanted  to  write  to  Jim;  but  Katie,  who 
thought  that  in  order  to  write  it  was  only  necessary  to  see, 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  write  the  letter  all  herself. 
They  laughed  at  her  a  little;  then  her  good  teacher  prom 
ised  to  write  the  letter  in  lead-pencil,  and  let  Katie  trace 
the  lines  in  ink.  Then  Somebody  spoke  about  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  Katie  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  after 
that  it  took  a  whole  week  to  get  the  verses  made  up.  Ev- 
erybody seemed  to  help,  and  so  at  last  Jim  got  his  valen- 
tine. But  it  was  finally  Mrs.  Ward  who  planned  the  great 
surprise. 

All  that  Jim  said  and  did  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you.  He 
capered  about,  kissed  Katie  a  dozen  times,  and  only  left 
out  the  somersaults  for  fear  he  might  not  get  his  feet  dow  n 
again  without  hitting  something.  When  Mrs.  Ward  came 
in  he  flew  to  her  feet,  and  sobbed  again  and  again  as  he 
kissed  the  hand  which  had  brought  such  a  gift. 

"  May  the  good  Lord  heap  blessings  on  ye,  ma'am,  that's 
put  the  light  into  the  sweet  eyes  of  her!" 

Such  a  royal  time  as  followed  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  by  these  two.  They  enjoyed  it  to  the  full,  learning 
by  gentle  teachings  to  realize  that  each  blessing  comes 
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from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who 
moves  with  His  own  spirit  of 
loving-kindness  the  hands  held 
out  to  comfort ,  Hishelplessones. 
Then  Jim  went  back  for  a 
few  more  months  of  hard  work, 
until  in  the  spring  he  was  to 
have  a  place  with  a  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Ward's,  and  learn  to  be  a 
farmer.  Katie  remained,  proud 
to  call  herself  Mrs.  Ward's  lit- 
tle maid,  and  learn,  not  by  the 
slow  process  for  which  the  poor 
little  dwellers  in  the  shadow  are 
so  thankful,  but  through  her 
own  bright  eyes  taking  in  ev- 
erything which  goes  to  make 
a  girl  or  a  woman  useful  and 
happy. 

But  Jim  never  lost  sight  of 
his  plan  to  have  Katie  all  to 
himself  some  day  in  a  home  of 
their  own. 

"It's  hard  I'll  be  workin'. 
Katie,"  he  said,  as  he  wished  her 
good-by,  "  wid  me  big  hands, 
an'  it's  the  brave  farmer  I'll  be. 
An'  it's  the  radiu'  an'  the  writin' 
an'  the  sewiii'  an'  the  cookin' 
ye'll  be  doin',  jist  like  any  lady 
of  'em  all.  An'  thin  we'll  go 
to  the  big  place  they  be  call- 
in'  '  Out  Wist,'  where  there's 
plenty  o'  land  for  thim  that 
wants  to  work,  an.'  it's  the  nate 
ilegant  little  place  intirely  we'll 
be  havin',  Katie,  all  to  our  own 
two  silves." 

Jim's  dream  is  not  accom- 
plished yet,  but  Farmer  Ward 
says  he  thinks  it  will  be  some 
day.  In  the  mean  time  Jim 
keeps  in  a  little  box,  among  a 
few  other  treasures,  a  valentine 
in  which  the  vei'Ses,  traced  in 
ink  over  faint  pencil  marks,  be- 
gin with, 

"  Shine,  sir — shine  ?" 


ON  A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

GUESS  we'll  soon  be  hav- 
ing skating,  at  this  rate," 
remarked  Gus  Talcott,  warming 
liis  ears  with  the  backs  of  his 
seal  skin  gloves,  as  he  glanced 
out  over  the  river,  along  the 
shore  of  which  he  and  his  friend 
Ben  Warding  were  taking  a 
brisk  afternoon  walk. 

"I  hope  it  '11  come  before 
you  go  away,"  returned  the  oth- 
er; and  then  both  lads  broke 
into  a  run  to  "  warm  up." 

"But  I  say,  Ben,"  resumed  Talcott,  when  they  had  fallen 
into  a  slower  pace,  ' '  what  does  the  Doctor  mean  by  warning 
us  so  often  against  trusting  ourselves  on  an  ice-boat  ?  Why,  I 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing  to  be  found  the  whole  length 
of  the  river." 

"You  didn't!"  exclaimed  Warding.  "Why,  I  should  say 
we  had  about  eight  or  ten  of  'em  right  here  in  Axbry.  Just 


NOT    EVEN     A    PENNY.- 


you  wait  a  few  days,  and  you'll  see  the  prettiest  sight  you  eve. 
laid  eyes  on,  in  the  cove  above  the  steamboat  dock." 

"  Pshaw  !     Everybody  knows  the  Hudson's  the  place  for  ici 
boating.     We've  got  a  boat  up  at  our  place,  called  the  Snon 
Drift,  that  I'd  match  against  anything  in  the  county.     Mj 
can't  she  scoot!"  and  Talcott  closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant, 
if  he  felt  the  wind  rushing  past  him  in  his  imaginary  course. 
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P.UNTIXU  BY  SI. 


'Say,  Gus."  proposed  Ben,  suddenly,  in  a  lowered  tone  of 
•'•.  "if  you'll  join  me.  I'll  get  a  boat  some  night,  and  we'll 
lea  splendid  sail.     I  know  well  enough  how  to  manage  one, 
V  I  s'pose  you  do  too.     What  do  you  think  about  it  ?" 

I'm  in  with  you.  When  shall  we  go?  But  I  forgot;  there 
•s  I  ;m y  ice  yet."  And  then,  as  some  of  their  school-mates  join- 
*  hem,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  the  time  being. 


Gus  Talcott  was  a  tall  red- 
faced  youth  from  New  York, 
nearly  sixteen,  said  to  have  a 
very  wealthy  father,  and  with  a 
general  air  of  "  I'm  a  little  bet- 
ter than  you  are"  about  him. 

Ben  Warding  formed  quite  a 
contrast  to  his  "chum,  "being  a 
short,  light-haired  lad  of  four- 
ti'i'ii.  with  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a 
white,  blank-looking  face.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  farmer 
living  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  had  been  placed  among  the 
bi  >urdi n g  pupils  of  Axbry  Acad- 
emy on  account  of  the  hoped- 
for  polish  it  might  give  him, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Be7i  was  not  naturally  a  bright 
boy.  He  had  been  drawn  to 
(ius  by  the  latter's  showiuess 
and  abundant  spending-money, 
and  Talcott.  who  had  somehow 
failed  to  make  the  proper  im- 
pression on  the  other  members 
of  (he  school,  was  not  averse  to 
associating  with  one  who  never 
let  slip  a  chance  to  flatter  his 
self-importance. 

A  few  days  after  the  conver- 
sation just  recorded  the  river 
was  completely  bridged  over  by 
the  frost,  and  the  skating  car- 
nival opened  brilliantly.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  sport  Gus 
and  Ben  went  off  together  after 
supper,  as  usual,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  most  retired  end  of 
the  campus  Ben  proceeded  to 
unfold  the  details  of  the  pro- 
jected "  lark." 

"I  saw  Captain  Pete  this 
afternoon,"  lie  began.  "You 
know  him,  Gus — that  old  fel- 
i'iw  with  the  eye  that  looks  like 
h  ilf  a  one.  Well,  he  said  he'd 
l<  I  me  have  his  boat,  the  Skim- 
mer, for  two  dollars  and  a  half; 
so  I  closed  the  bargain  with 
him." 

"But  how  about —  That  is, 
will  he  keep  it  dark,  you  know?" 
asked  Talcott,  anxiously,  for  he 
was  rather  afraid  of  Dr.  Barnes. 
"Dark!"  returned  Ben,  as 
loudly  as  he  dared.  "Why, 
old  Pete's  as  close  as  an  oyster. 
The  price  is  no  objection,  is  it  ?" 
"Oh  no;  it's  quite  reasona- 
ble: one  and  a  quarter  apiece," 
and  Gus  rat  I  led  t  lie  loose  change 
in  his  pockets  with  the  air  of  a 
young  millionaire. 

"But  there's  one  trouble 
about  Captain  Pete, "continued 
Warding. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  the  other,  as  Ben  hesitated. 
"Why,  he  wants  to  go  along;  in  fact,  declares  if  he  don't, 
we  sha'n't  have  the  Skimmer." 

"How  stupid!  There'll  be  no  fun  if  we  can't  go  alone,  and 
sail  ourselves,  "grumbled  Talcott.  "We  might  as  well  start  off 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Doctor,  if  we've  got  to 
have  that  old  sea-salt  take  us  around  like  a  couple  of  babies." 
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"Can't  help  it;  I'm  not  to  blame;  only  told  you  what 
he  said;"  and  Ben  spoke  as  if  he  eared  very  little  whether 
the  plan  were  carried  out  or  not. 

"I  wonder  if  he'd  let  us  go  by  ourselves  for  four  dol- 
lars :"  resumed  (ins.  in  a  milder  tone.  "  That 'd  be  sev- 
enty-live cents  extra  for  each  of  us,"  for  in  spite  of  his 
vast  possessions,  Taleott  was  always  very  particular  about 
the  halves. 

"Perhaps  he  would.  Let's  try  it.  anyhow.  But  how 
and  when  shall  we  slip  off?" 

"Why,  didn't  you  arrange  all  that  with  your  Captain 
Pete  ." 

"  Nut  to  the  minute,  because  I  didn't  know  myself.  I 
just  told  him  if  we  came  we'd  be  down  by  his  dock  before 
half  past  eleven,  so  he's  to  wait  up  for  us  till  then.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  Gus,  there's  nothing-  on  earth  to  hinder 
us  from  going  to  bed  at  the  regular  hour,  and  staying 
there  till  eleven,  by  which  time  the  house  ought  to  be 
pretty  quiet.  Then  we  can  walk  down-stairs  in  our  stock- 
ings, put  on  our  shoes  when  we  get  out  on  the  piazza,  leave 
the  front  door  unlocked  behind  us,  and  come  back  the 
same  way." 

"But  what  time  does  the  Doctor  go  to  bed  ?  It  would 
be  rather  unpleasant  to  have  him  bounce  out  on  us  as  we 
pass  the  study  door;  or,  worse  than  all,  we  might  meet 
him  on  the  stairs." 

"Well,  we'll  just  have  to  wait  till  we  hear  him  go  up 
to  his  room,  even  if  that's  after  midnight,  and  then  if  Cap- 
tain Pete  has  given  us  up  and  gone  to  sleep,  we'll  take  the 
Skimmer  anyhow,  and  pay  him  for  it  afterward.  I'll 
answer  for  his  not  making  a  fuss  about  it." 

Then  the  two  fell  to  discussing  where  they  should  go, 
and  what  wraps  they  ought  to  take,  until  the  bell  rang 
for  study  hour. 

As  the  school  was  by  no  means  a  large  one,  many  of 
the  boys  had  rooms  to  themselves,  Talcott's  and  Ward- 
ilia's  being  in  the  wing,  directly  opposite  to  one  another, 
and  divided  only  by  a  narrow  passageway.  They  frequent- 
ly talked  to  one  another,  across  the  latter,  far  into  the  night, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  were  exceedingly  quiet — a  fact 
which  of  itself  might  have  awakened  suspicion,  if  there 
had  been  anybody  eager  to  suspect. 

Because  the  boys  were  silent,  however,  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  were  asleep.  Each  of  them,  only  half-undressed, 
was  lying  on  his  bed  with  ears  strained  to  catch  the  first 
sounds  that  should  betoken  the  Doctor's  retiring.  He  had 
made  the  rounds  at  the  usual  hour  (nine  o'clock)  to  see 
that  all  lights  were  out,  and  had  then  gone  back  to  his 
study  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  read  and  write,  according 
to  custom,  for  as  he  employed  no  under-teachers,  his  time 
during  the  day  was  pretty  well  taken  up. 

One  and  then  another  hour  went  by,  and  still  no  signs  of 
the  coast  being  clear.  Then  Gus,  who  had  himself  dozed 
off  a  dozen  times,  crept  softly  across  the  hall  to  see  if  Ben 
had  fallen  asleep,  which  in  truth  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Giving  him  no  gentle  shake,  Taleott  asked,  in  the  hoarsest 
possible  whisper,  whether  he  thought  the  Doctor  could 
have  come  upstairs  without  their  having  heard  him. 

"It's  just  barely  likely,"  replied  Ben,  "considering 
we've  both  been  asleep  for  the  last  hour  or  so." 

"I  haven't,"  began  Gus;  but  finding  it  rather  difficult 
tn  carry  on  a  dispute  in  an  under-toiie,  he  wisely  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  inquired  what  they  had  better  do. 

"If  I  was  perfectly  sure  of  the  way,  I'd  go  down  the 
back  stairs,  and  ask  no  odds  of  anybody ;  but  I  don't  know 
much  about  that  part  of  the  house,  and  don't  care  about 
landing  in  a  pantry  among  a  lot  of  china.  What  time  is 
it  now.  (!ns  '.  We  might  as  well  be  getting  ready  any- 
way;''and  Wai-ding  proceeded  to  jump  into  his  outside 
garments  with  that  swiftness  to  which  late-risers  train 
themselves. 

Taleott  stole  back  to  his  room  and  did  the  same,  albeit  a 
little  more  slowly.  Then  consulting  his  watch  by  the 


light  of  the  moon,  he  discovered  that  it  wanted  a  quarter 
to  twelve. 

On  hearing  this,  Warding  declared  that  they  ought  to 
start  right  off,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a  splendid  plan  for  passing  the  study  door,  in 
case  the  Doctor  should  still  happen  to  lie  there. 

"You  see, "he  explained,  in  a  whisper,  "I'll  go  down 
lirst.  as  softly  as  I  can.  creep  quietly  aloiiir  to  the  parlor, 
and  so  out  by  one  of  the  tower  windows.  This  is  all  pro- 
vided the  Doctor  don't  appear;  but  if  he  does,  and  pounces 
out  on  me  just  as  I'm  going  by  his  door,  why,  I'll  just  shut 
my  eyes  and  pretend  to  be  walking  in  my  sleep.  Then 
he'll  bring  me  back  here,  and  we'll  have  to  give  up  our 
sail,  that's  all." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  '."  asked  Gus,  rather  awed  for  the 
moment  by  the.  fertile  brain  of  his  friend. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  take  off  your  coat  and  vest  again 
and  go  back  to  bed,  where  you're  to  lie  still  for  a  reason- 
able time,  when,  if  I  don't  come  back,  you  may  know  I've 
got  through  all  right.  Then  you  must  start  out,  but, 
mind,  be  very  careful,  and  ready  at  a  minute's  notice  to 
turn  sleep-walker  and  be  led  back." 

"  But  there  I'll  be,  all  dressed  and  bundled  up,  and  car- 
rving  mv  shoes  in  mv  hand.  And  so  will  you,"  objected 
Taleott.' 

"That'sso;  I  forgot  about  that.  But  nevermind:  peo- 
ple don't  know  what  they  do  when  they're  asleep.  So 
when  we  wake  up,  as  the  Doctor  grabs  us,  we've  got  to 
seem  awfully  scared,  and  as  if  we  didn't  remember  any- 
thing about  it.  However,  I  guess  he  won't  catch  us." 

Thereupon  Ben  proceeded  to  envelop  himself  in  a  quan- 
tity of  wraps,  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand  with  a  very  tig-ht 
grip,  and  after  a  farewell  look  at  his  friend,  who  had  re- 
turned to  bed  according  to  orders,  stole  softly  out  of  the 
wing,  and  into  the  upper  hall  of  the  main  building,  past 
the  spare  room,  and  down  the  heavily  carpeted  stairs.  His 
heart  beat  rather  violently  when  he  reached  the  study, 
but  all  was  still,  and  silently  he  felt  his  way  along  until 
he  gamed  the  far  window  in  the  tower. 

This  he  slowly  and  cautiously  raised,  and  with  equal 
care  opened  one  of  the  shutters.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the 
moonlight  to  wait  for  Gus. 

Ten  long  minutes  passed,  and  Ben  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  shut  the  window  and  go  back  to  bed,  when 
Taleott  came  stealing  in  on  tiptoe  with  extremely  long 
strides,  and  a  scared  look  on  his  face. 

' '  If  we  should  be  caught !"  was  his  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, as  he  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  to  put  on  his  shoes. 

"Oh,  we're  all  right  now,"  returned  Warding,  swing- 
ing himself  lightly  from  the  window-sill  to  the  ground. 
"I  only  hope  no  burglars  '11  come  around  while  were 
away,"  he  added,  as  he  drew  the  sash  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  floor,  and  closed  the  shutters. 

Then  the  two  boys  crept  around  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house  toward  the  woods  next  door,  for  the  Academy  was 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

Ben  felt  himself  in  his  element  now — conducting  a  run- 
a  way  expedition  from  a  boarding-school. 

Taleott,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined  to  be  rather 
nervous  and  fearful  lest  they  should  be  found  out,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  boys  that  like  to  eat  their  cake  and  have 
it  too;  that  is,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  himself  by  breaking 
the  rules,  yet  still  remain  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
teachers. 

Having  gained  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  the  lads  were  soon 
out  upon,  the  shore,  running  briskly  over  the  sand  in  the 
direction  of  Captain  Pete's  bouse,  which  was  situated  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  steamboat  landing.  It  was  terribly 
cold,  as  they  soon  discovered,  while  they  stood  shivering 
by  the  side  of  the  Skimmer  debating  what  they  had  better 
do;  for  Pete's  little  cabin  was  dark  and  tightly  closed,  and 
neither  of  the  boys  dared  knock  with  more  than  two 
knuckles  for  fear  of  rousing  the  neighbors. 
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•'Let's  do  as  I  said,"  at  length  suggested  Ben:  "take 
the  boat,  and  pay  him  for  it  to-morro\v." 

"All  right,"  returned  Gus.  "You've  agreed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences,  you  know." 

The  other  nodded,  and  then  they  both  pushed  against 
the  Skimmer  until  she  was  well  off  the  shore,  jumped 
aboard,  hoisted  sail,  and  were  soon  flying  swiftly  up  the 
river,  for  there  was  a  stilt'  breeze  blowing  from  the 
north. 

"  Isn't  this  fine  sport  ;"  cried  Ben,  handling  the  tiller 
with  great  skill,  as  it  seemed;  for  Talcott,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  was  rather  uncertain  as  to  exactly  how  much 
he  did  know  about  ice-boat  navigation,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  left  the  guidance  of  their  craft,  to  his  friend, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  himself  not  by  any  means  an 
expert  in  the  science,  although  he  would  not  have  con- 
fessed as  much  for  a  good  deal. 

"Glorious!"  exclaimed  Gus,  as  the  Skimmer  shot  faster 
and  faster  ahead  <m  its  course  up  the  stream,  past  the  ice- 
locked  docks  and  the  darkened,  silent  houses  on  the  banks. 
"But  I  say,  Ben,  how  much  farther  are  we  going  in  this 
direction  '.  It  won't  do  for  us  to  be  out  in  daylight." 

"Oh  no;  of  course  not.  Guess  I'll  turn  around  now. 
and  run  the  other  way  awhile.  Why,  if  we  weren't  hon- 
est enough  to  tell  and  pay  him.  old  Pete  would  never 
know  we'd  been  out." 

But  old  Pete  was  to  know  they'd  been  out,  and,  what 
was  more,  that  the  Skimmer  hadn't  come  in  again,  for.  as 
he  spoke,  Ben  bore  hard  on  the  tiller,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sail,  failed  to  notice  an  opening  in  the  ice  just 
ahead,  probably  cut  by  some  ardent  fisherman,  and  over 
which  that  evening's  frost  had  as  yet  formed  but  a  tender 
crust. 

The  next  instant  one  of  the  forward  runners  plunged 
through  the  thin  sheet,  and  into  the  water  below. 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  the  boat  sent  both  boys  down 
upon  their  knees,  while  the  sail,  freed  from  all  controlling 
hands,  flapped  from  side  to  side. 

Ben  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and  finding  that 
nobody  was  hurt,  although  Gus  was  terribly  scared,  he 
next  proceeded  to  see  what  damage  the  Skimmer  had 
sustained. 

This  proved  to  be  serious  enough,  for  the  shock  had 
wrenched  the  runner  from  its  place,  and  by  this  time  it 
had  probably  floated  off  under  the  ice.  The  front  part  of 
the  boat  now  rested  on  the  solid  cake  beyond  the  cut. 
whither  its  force  had  driven  it;  otherwise  the  boys  might 
have  been  treated  to  a  ducking  in  cold  water. 

"What  in  the  name  of  goodness  are  we  to  do  now  .'" 
inquired  Talcott,  with  chattering  teeth.  ' '  I  wish  we  hadn't 
come." 

"So  do  I,"  returned  Warding;  "but  that  don't  find  tin- 
lost  runner,  nor  put  it  in  its  place  again.  You  see,  we 
can't  sail  on  three  legs,  so  to  speak,  and  we  daren't  ask 
anybody  for  help,  let  alone  there  being  nobody  out  of  bed 
to  ask  at  such  an  unearthly  hour.  It  must  be  all  of  three 
miles  from  here  back  to  the  Academy;  but  I  don't  see  how 
we're  to  get  there  unless  we  walk." 

"But  Axbry's  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  put  in 
Gus,  who  was  so  excited  by  the  accident,  and  fears  of  its 
consequences,  that  his  ideas  were  in  rather  a  befogged  con- 
dition. 

"  Well,  can't  we  walk  on  the  ice  as  well  as  sail  on  it  ? 
What  a  goose  you  are  sometimes,  Gus !" 

So  saying,  Ben  got  out  of  the  boat,  first,  however,  having 
tied  the  sail  up  as  snugly  as  he  could. 

"  I  s'pose  Captain  Pete  '11  make  us  pay  a  pretty  penny 
for  fixing  the  thing,  let  alone  the  hire,"  he  added,  as  they 
left  the  wreck.  "  We've  got  to  go  around  there  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  explain,  or  he'll  have  the  whole 
village  out  looking  for  the  Skimmer." 

And  indeed  the  prospect  was  not  a  pleasant  one  for 
the  two  boys  to  think  about,  as  they  wearily  trudged  that 


three  miles  over  the  ice,  which  it  had  required  so  short  a 
time  for  them  to  cover  but  ;i  little  while  before.  First, 
there  was  the  getting  back:  then  the  slipping  into  the 
hoiisi  and  up  to  their  rooms  unobserved;  next,  the  rising 
at.  daybreak,  after  their  quarter  of  a  night's  rest  :  and  final- 
ly the  imparting  of  the  news  to  Captain  Pete  concerning 
the  breaking  down  of  his  boat,  "which  will  no  doubt  break 
the  old  man's  heart,"  as  Ben  put  it,  with  a  dismal  attempt 
at  a  joke. 

"And  our  purses,"  added  Gus.  clutching  wildly  at  the 
empty  air  to  save  himself  from  falling  011  the  slippery 
path. 

At  last  they  reached  the  shore  on  the  Axbry  side,  and 
here  they  broke  into  a  run,  which  brought  them  to  the 
Academy  at  about  two  o'clock.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
climb  up  to  the  window  in  the  tower  as  it  had  been  to 
jump  down  from  it,  but  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
in  and  up  to  their  rooms,  where  they  hastily  threw  off 
their  clothes  and  sought  their  beds,  trusting  that  they 
would  wake  up  in  good  season  on  the  morrow. 

But,  alas!  their  tired  bodies  demanded  rest,  and  the  boys 
dill  not  only  not  get  up  at  daybreak,  but  slept  until  break- 
fast-time. In  fact,  neither  of  them  knew  anything  until 
they  heard,  the  Doctor's  voice  in  the  hall  calling  them. 

After  that,  as  may  be  imagined,  they  did  not  linger 
over  their  toilet,  although  they  had  already  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate,  as  it  was  now  after  seven,  and 
Ben  atlirmed  that  Captain  Pete  was  a  very  early  riser. 
But  they  were  hardly  prepared  for  what  Dr.  Barnes  had  to 
say  to  them  when  he  called  them  both  into  his  study  as 
soon  as  they  had  finished  breakfast. 

"  Captain  Pete  Eudway,"  he  began — oil  which  Gus  and 
Ben  exchanged  glances  that  spoke  whole  volumes  of  sur- 
prise and  terror — "has  been  here  this  morning,  inquiring 
as  to  who  had  stolen  his  ice-boat.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
to  be  a  little  indignant  at  the  charge,  but  he  soon  set  me 
right.  And  now,  young  gentlemen"  (he  always  called  the 
students  by  that  title  when  they  had  got  into  mischief), 
"I  would  like  to  know  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
selves?" 

Ben  thought  a  minute — Gus  was  so  frightened  that  he 
really  could  not  say  anything — and  then  spoke  up: 

"We're  willing  to  pay  for  all  damages.  I  s'pose  he'd 
like  to  know  where  the  Skimmer  is,  wouldn't  he,  sir  ?" 

"You  may  go  to  him  and  settle  about  that  matter  as 
soon  as  I  have  done  with  you  here.  You  say  you  are 
ready  to  repay  him  for  any  injuries  his  boat  has  sustained, 
but  how  are  you  going  to  make  good  the  damage  you 
have  done  me  and  yourselves?"  And  the  Doctor  looked 
so  serious,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  playful  turn  he  had 
given  his  sentence,  that  the  lads  hung  their  heads,  and 
even  Warding's  ready  speech  deserted  him. 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  two  remained  in  the  study  with 
their  teacher,  while  he  set  their  escapade  before  them  in 
the  really  childish  light  in  which  it  appeared  on  being 
talked  over  calmly.  He  ended  by  placing  them  both  "on 
bounds"  until  Easter. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  wrathful  owner  of  the 
Skiuuner  was  still  harder  on  "the  young  thieves,"  as  he 
called  the  boys.  Not  only  dfd  he  compel  them  to  pay  a 
very  large  sum  for  the  hire  of  the  boat,  but  in  addition 
exacted  from  them  money  enough  to  repair  the  damages 
twice  over. 

Ben's  funds  speedily  gave  out,  but  Gus,  whose  parents 
kept  him  well  supplied,  made  up  the  amount,  and.  for  a 
wonder,  without  grumbling.  Both  boys  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  affair,  although  neither  of  them  could  im- 
agine why  the  Doctor  had  never  asked  them  how  they 
had  got  out  so  quietly  that  night. 

"I  should  think  he'd  be  very  curious  about   it."  said 
j  Gus. 

"Perhaps  he  knows, "suggested  Ben. 

But  they  never  could  tell  whether  he  did  or  not. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A   SET  OF  CHESS-MEN  OUT  OF 
SPOOLS. 

BY  A.  \V.  HOIiEIiTS. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  been  interested  in  Mr. 
Eggleston's  articles  on  chess,  just  published  in  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  would  perhaps  like  to  know  how  they  can  make 
a  set  of  chess-men,  with  very  little  difficulty,  out  of  mate- 
rial   that    may    be    procured    in    any 
household  without  the  least  trouble  or 
expense. 

A  very  good  set  of  chess-men  can  be 
made  out  of  empty  spools  by  any  boy 
who  is  handy  with  his  penknife.  It 
will  be  better,  however,  to  also  use  a 
file.  First  sharpen  both  blades  of  your 
knife.  Then  from  among  your  stock 
select  sixteen  spools  of  equal  sizes. 
These  are  for  the  pawns,  which  are  the 
easiest  to  make,  as  they  are  smaller, 
and  require  less  ornamentation  than 
any  of  the  other  pieces.  With  your 
knife  and  file  shape  your  pawn  as  in 
Fig.  1.  The  ornamental  piece  on  the 
top  is  to  be  carved  out  of  any  soft  white 
wood,  such  as  pine  or  dog-wood,  after  which  it  is  glued  on 
to  the  pawn. 

The  next  easiest  pieces  are  the  bishops,  of  'which  I  have 
illustrated  two  styles,  Figs.  2  and  2A.     In  both  of  these 
examples  the  round  or  rat-tail  file  is  used 
to  ornament  the  pedestals  on  which  rest 
tin-  bishop's  book  and  cap.     The  original 
outlines  of  the  spools  are  so  nearly  pre- 
served iu  the  figures  that  no  further  de- 
scription  will    be 
needed. 

The  castles,  or 
rooks,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called, 
are  also  easy  to 
make,  and  in  the 
'game  are  next 
in  value  to  the 
queens.  There  are 
four  of  these,  and 
for  them  you  will 
need  four  spools 
that  have  a  thick 

body  between  the  flanges.  This  thickness  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  when  shaping  out  the  castle,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  The  battlements  on  top  of  the  castle  are  made  out  of 
the  flanges  of  other  spools,  each  one  being  cut  out  sepa- 
rately, and  glued  on  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  The  masoii- 
woi-k  and  embrasures  can  be  carved,  or  drawn  with  ink. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  three 
pieces — the  knight,  the  king,  and 
the  queen —which  will  require 
all  your  skill  and  dexterity.  For 
the  four  knights  which  are  re- 
quired in  your  set  cut  two  spools 
in  half,  so  as  to  make  of  them 
four  bases  on  which  to  fasten  the 
heads.  Carve  the  heads  out  of 
soft  wood  in  imitation  of  a  horse's 
head. 

Should  the  mane  of  the  horse 
be  beyond  your  ability,  it  can  be 
drawn  in  with  black  ink.  The 
eyes  and  nostrils  can  also  be 
drawn  in,  but  the  general  shape 
or  outline  of  the  piece  must  be 
that  of  a  horse's  head.  The 
FIG.  3.  ears  are  carved  out  separate- 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  2A. 


FIG.  4. 

ly,  and  are  glued  on  to  the  heads  after  they  are  shaped 
out. 

To  complete  the  set  you  need  now  two  kings  and  two 
queens,  and  having  had  practice  in  making  the  others, 
you  should  have  these  look  the  best  of  all.  In  these 
pieces  a  great  deal  of  skill  can  be  displayed.  Take  Figs. 
5  (a  king)  and  6  (a  queen).  The  crowns  are  of  separate 
pieces  carved  out  of  any  wood  that 
has  a  rich  grain.  The  jewelry  of  the 
crowns  can  be  painted  in  with  brill- 
iant colors,  but  in  no  other  instance  is 
it  in  good  taste  to  use  other  colors 
than  red  and  while,  these  being  the 
authorized  colors  for  chess-men. 

Often,  when  painting  in  the  jewels 
of  the  king's  crown,  I  have  used  no 
other  color  than  purple,  and  for  the 
queen's  crown  blue.  This  variation 
of  colors  often  helps  young  players  to 
distinguish  easily  the  king  piece  from 
the  queen,  and  as  all  young  people  are 
fond  of  bright  colors,  I  can  see  110 
very  important  rule  in  chess  that  is 
transgressed  by  making  use  of  them. 

After  the  parts  are  neatly  and  se- 
curely fastened  together  with  glue, 
each  piece  should  be  thoroughly  rub!  ied 
with  very  fine  emery-paper.  In  case 
you  have  selected  spools  the  wood  of 
which  shows  a  rich  grain,  or  the  tops  of  your  pieces  are 
of  a  rich-grained  wood,  it  may  be  well  to  stain  the  red 
pieces  with  a  rich  and  brilliant  coloring  matter,  which, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  should  be  gone  over  with  a  hard 
and  transparent  varnish.  For  the  white  pieces  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood  is  retained,  the  grain  being 
brought  out  by  the  varnish. 

Should  you  desire  to  have  your 
pieces  approach  in  color  those  of  ivo- 
ry chess-men,  you  can  not  do  better 
than  to  grind  up  some  English  ver- 
milion in  bleached  shellac  varnish, 
into  which  the  pieces  are  dipped,  and 
allowed  to  drain  off.  For  the  white 
pieces  grind  up  Chinese  white,  and 
dip  them:  then  suspend  them,  to  al- 
low all  the  superfluous  varnish  to 
drip  off. 

The  number  of  pieces  required  in  a. 
set  of  chess-men  is  thirty-two,  as  fol- 
lows: two  kings,  two  queens,  four  cas- 
tles, four  bishops,  four  knights,  and 
sixteen  pawns,  one  half  of  each  kind 
being  red  and  the  other  half  white. 

I  have  seen  cheap  sets  of  chess-men 
painted  red  and  black,  but  this  is  a  bad 
arrangement,  as  the  latter  do  not  show 
FIG.  G.  well  on  the  black  squares  of  the  board. 


FIG.  5. 
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AN  ELEPHANT  THAT  CAN  READ. 

MR.  GEOEGE  CONKLIN,  who  has  won  a  name  as  a 
very  successful  trainer  of  animals,  and  particularly 
of  elephants,  not  long-  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  teach  an  elephant  to  read  the  com- 
mands given  him  by  a  keeper,  instead  of  merely  under- 
standing a  spoken  direction. 

He  chose  from  out  of  the  large  herd  belonging  to  Cole's 
Circus  a  fifteen -year -old  elephant — Rajah.  He  then 
procured  a  blackboard,  a  couple  of  feet  long  and  only  a 
few  inches  wide,  on  which  to  write  his  orders  to  his  pupil. 

Of  course  Mr.  Conklin  did  not  in  the  beginning  attempt 
to  teach  Rajah  the  alphabet.  His  theory  was  that  the  ele- 
phant would  recognize  the  general  look  of  a  whole  short 
word  when  written. 

He  brought  Rajah  into  the  ring  once  each  day,  and  tak- 
ing the  word  ''March!"  with  which  Rajah  was  entirely 
familiar  when  it  was  called  out,  Mr.  Conklin  slowly  print- 
ed it  before  his  eyes,  allowing  the  animal  to  watch  him 
and  the  writing. 
As  soon  as  it  was 
finished  he  laid 
tlown  his  chalk 
and  shouted  out, 
"March!"  This 
was  repeated. 

Very  soon  Ra- 
jah of  his  own  ac- 
cord would  start 
off  around  the 
ringas  soon  as  the 
word  "  March" 
had  grown  into 
shape  beneath 
Mr. Conklin's  lin- 
gers. He  had 
learned  the  look 
of  that  word  per- 
fectly. The  keep- 
er then  passed  on 
to  "Stop,"  and 
the  big  brain  of 
the  beast  quick- 
ly grappled  with 
the  crooked  "S" 
and  what  came 
after  it. 

Rajah  now 
reads  about  a 
dozen  different 
words,  and  un- 
derstands their 
meaning;  nor  is 
lie  ever  confused 
upon  any  of 
them.  Mr.  Conk- 
lin expects  to  ex- 
hibit this  extraor- 
dinary pupil  next 
year,  with  one  or 
two  others  equal- 
ly learned.  He 
is  now  educating 
them  in  the  al- 
phabet. 

It  has  been  said 
that  elephants 
are  the  most  in- 
telligent animals 
after  man.  Some 
time  ago  we  had 
an  article  in 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  showing  how  they  are  employed  in  piling 
timber  in  Burinah. 

On  one  occasion,  soon  after  the  close  of  a  matinee  per- 
formance given  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Fore- 
paugh's  circus  troupe,  a  one-story  frame  building  near  the 
tents  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  build- 
ing was  enveloped  in  flames. 

While  all  were  excited,  and  making  futile  attempts  to 
pull  down  the  buildings  with  their  hands,  Mr.  Adam  Fore- 
paugh  came  running  up.  and  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  hastened  to  the  elephant  quarters,  soon  after  ap- 
pearing with  Bolivar  and  Basil. 

The  two  great  beasts  were  hurried  over  to  the  fire,  and 
began  pulling  down  the  horse  sheds  in  obedience  to  direc- 
tions given  by  M^'.  Forepaugh. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  sheds  were  demol- 
ished, the  grand  stand  was  saved,  and  the  circus  tents 
loomed  up  as  proudly  as  ever.  It  was  then  and  there 
proposed  to  make  Messrs.  Bolivar  and  Basil  honorary 
members  of  the  Brockton  Fire  Department. 


!  Miss  Blue  Eyes,  whose  name  was  May 
Sal  mi  the  door-step  singing  away — 

Singing  a  song  for  fun. 
Up  cume  Johnnie,  the  black-eyed  boy; 
Every  feature  was  brimming  with  joy. 
lie  held  in  hand  a  Valentine, 

love  and  kisses  in  every  line- — 
Oh,  such  a  beautiful  one! 

I 
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VOLUME  V. 


LITTT  E  Cupid,  fair  and  fine. 
Have  you  brought  my  Valentine? 


]I;t\f  you  ^"iMi't  him:  ^\v>'rt  f<>r  Amy, 
And  for  SUMC.  .Ijn.-k,  ;m'I  JUIIIM-:' 

Won't  tlie  children  hiuirh  and  sli-.ut 
When  tln-y  lirar  tht-  merry  ruut, 


(TI'll)    cilMF.S 

\-  Y.III  Mow  your  trumpet  airy, 
Darling  Saint  . .!  February  J 

Little  Cupid,  with  tin'  doves. 
All  the  children  send  you  loves. 


OUR  FOST-OFFICE  BOX. 

HMIoriill  February  is  here  with  its  elieery  re- 
JL  minder  that  it  is  time  for  old  Winter  to  park 
up  and  ur.  i.  we  are  still  ready  to  give  a  last  hack- 
wanl  look  at  Christmas.  The  little  school  at 
Woodsiile  is  an  object  of  much  interest  To  the 
veaders  of  the  Post-office  Box,  because  they  have 
helped  its  kind  conductor  to  carry  it  on.  By  their 
contributions,  too,  she  was  assisted  in  building 
and  furnishing  the  pretty  little  Episcopal  chmvh 
where  the  Sunday-school  is  held,  and  where  the 
scene  which  she  describes  took  place. 

For  the  information  of  recent  subscribers  to 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  will  state  that  Mrs. 
Dr.  Richardson  is  a  Southern  lady  who  was 
moved  to  undertake  this  good  work  by  seeing 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  colored  people 
at.  her  doors.  She  began  with  Uncle  Pete  and  his 
family,  her  former  slaves,  who  had  loyally  clung 
to  their  mistress  through  all  changes,  and,  as  her 
kind  heart  would  not  suffer  her  to  turn  any  one 
away,  the  number  of  her  pupils  grew  very  rapid- 
ly. Children's  books,  pictures,  cards,  and  writing 
mat  erials  are  always  of  use  to  Mrs.  Richardson  in 
her  work. 

WoonMiiK,  \K*R  T,i\coi.NTf.N-,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MY  DEAR  TOUNG  FRIENDS,  —  Christmas.  with  all 
Its  p]<  a-ares  and  \vork.  has  gone  once  more. 
The  next  one  is  too  far  off  to  think  of  yet.  so  we 


. 

will  talk  a  little  now  about  the  one  just  pa 
•which  was  a  very  happy  one  here  at  woodsi 
and  in  the  neighh.  .rh.  iod 


. 
de 


The  day  before  Christmas  the  scholars  came  to 
help  dress  the  church.  They  brought  loads  of 
evergreens  in  Their  hands  and  on  Their  hacks. 
Cedar  and  pine,  holly  gay  with  its  scarlet  ber- 
ries. and  mistletoe,  prettier  still,  tilled  with  clus- 
ters of  pure  white  pearl  -like  berries.  The  wreaths 
were  .-..on  made,  the  tree  brought  ill  and  made 
secure--  a  pleasant  day's  \vork 

It  rained  in  The  morning  on  chrislni  as-day,  but 
kindly  cleared  off  at  noon  \\Y  were  To  ha\  e  the 
tree  at  3  p  M.  We  were  surprised  To  see  so  many 
there,  for  though  we  had  had  all  the  seats  or  pews 
taken  out  to  make  plenty  of  room,  there  was  not 
standJt/i;  room  for  all  who  came. 

The  tree  was  the  prettiest  and  most,  valuable 
we  have  ever  had  You,  dear  helping  friends,  get 
better  and  better  every  ve;ir.  We  had  clothes 
for  a  11  the  need  viie  -.a  ml  some  nice  hook*,  dolls, 
and  toys  for  the  others  Thev  \vere  all  happy, 
from  old  I'nele  Altred.a  grav  headed  old  darky, 
•who  Lr<>t  :i  w  a  i  in  overcoat  \vitii  a  large  bin-'  bow 
pinne.l  on  ./  In  tx»/tn>/tii<  n  )  and  a  high  sleek  bea- 
ver hat,  down  to  the  babies  with  their  rattles. 


The  white  school 
was  \  ery  happy  too. 
You  may  guess  Low 
happy  when  I  tell  \ . MI 
That  many  of  Them 
had  no  presents  ..r 
any  picture  at 
Christmas  - 1  ide  ex- 
cept the  Sunday  - 

School  !  I  '  e  \\  e  h;el 
this  \ear  filmlij  if 

candy  :  after  t  he  lace 

Stocking  foreaeh  had 

been  tilled,  there  was 
a  basket  fid  left.  This 
was  given  to  the  h,--t 
liny  in  the  white 
scli.H'l  to  distribute 
b\  a  handful  to  each 
one.  and  there  was 
still  a  little  left 
"Now  go  and  give  it 
to  the  hungry  ones — 
Those  who  ha\e  no 
candy  at  bonie."  said 
Miss  Ida.  and  off  he 
went,  so  happy  and 
pleased 

<  Mir  school  \\  ill  be 
larger  this  year  than 
e\  erl.dore.  we  think. 
We  can't  go  on  with 
the  old  scholars  as 

We  would  like,  teach 

ing  them  year  after 
year.  Many  •  >f  Them 
are  vagrants,  and 
change  Their  homes 
every  few  years,  oft- 
en getting  too  far 
away  ti  M-I  >me  to  Snn- 
dav  -  s.  hool  at  all. 
Xew  families  take 

their  places,  so  we 
are  alw  ays  beginning 
with  A,  B,  C.  All 

lie.-. I    teaching,  so  We 

ought  not  to  can-. 
but  one  can't,  help 
bating  to  i:i\e  tip 
a  bright,  pleasant 

sell. ilar        I     call     not 

take  up  room  in  this 
dear  little  Post-office 
l'.''\  to  write  my 
thanks  To  you.  lint  I 

will  do  that  in  leTters  to  you  individually  Hop- 
ing that  this  year  will  be  a  happy  one  for  yon 
all,  and  that  your  interest  in  our  little  school  may 
continue,  and  your  help  be  given  as  we  need  it.  I 
am  truly  and  gratefully  your  friend. 

Mrs.  RICHARDSON. 

The  following  persons  contributed  t..  the  tree  : 
Mrs.  Connor  and  friends.  Mrs.  Slack  and  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Crocker.  Mrs.  Oliver  and  children.  Mrs 
shepard  and  children.  Mrs.  Campbell  and  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  and  Miss  Taber.  Miss  Young,  Mi-s  >vl- 
lie  Douglass,  Mrs.  Heeler.  Miss  May  O'Niel.  Mr. 
and  Mis-  Franklin.  Nat.  B.  Blunt.  Misses  Utley, 
Mrs.  .Moffat  and  friends,  and  Mrs.  Benders,  n. 


Crying  one  and  all.  "Be  mine, 
n  you  cunning  Valentine  I" 


In  No.  218  we  published  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  resident  upon  a  lonely  little  island  in  the 
<;nlf  of  Mexico.  We  are  pleased  To  hear  from 
her  again,  and  shall  keep  a  niche  for  her  when 
she  feels  like  telling  us  about  "the  strange  lady  " 

SANTA  Sen,  LIME  Kiv. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— If  you  could  have  seen 
the  eager  group  around  our  ruddy  evening  fire 
when  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  came,  and  «/«  I.  t- 
ter  in  it.  you  would  have  been  pleased.  I  am  sure, 
to  have  given  so  much  pleasure  to  our  little 
family.  Again  and  again  I  read  it  and  looked  at 
it  to  make  sure  of  it  Then  it  seemed  tomy  won- 
dering eyes  to  take  up  so  little  room,  and  I  had 
actually  Though!  I  had  written  so  much,  and  fa- 
ther laid  down  his  pipe,  and  was  pleased  too. 
Sandy  kept  exclaiming, "  Well,  I  never:"  After 
everybody  had  gone  to  bed  in  our  island  home, 
and  only  the  roar  of  the  water  outside  and  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  giant  palmettos 
sounded  through  the  quiet  house.  I  was  positive- 
ly silly  enough  to  creep  out  of  my  bed  an. I  blow 
lip  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth  to  see  that 
the  Idler  was  really  there  and  I  had  not  dreamed 
it.  I  want  to  say  so  much,  and  yon  have  so  gen- 
erously asked  me  to  write,  where  shall  I  liegin  .' 
My  dear  old  father  smiles  and  shakes  his  head 
I  believe  he  thinks  me  "daft  "  We  came  here 
seven  years  ago,  from  Scotland.  I  well  remem- 
ber our  home  there,  and  hope,  some  day.  to  re- 
turn to  it  We  are  of  a  sturdy  old  stock  (so  my  fa- 
ther says),  and  lived  in  Castle  Tabbard.  Ross-shire 
—a  rough,  grand  old  place,  half  tumbled  down. 
but  we  loved  il.  Sandy  and  I.  My  uncle  lives 
there  now.  and  thai  is  why  we  do  not.  and  father 
floes  not  like  t..  talk  about  it,  and  said  be  had 
wan. lered  so  far  away  that  he  should  noi  regret 
it  until  lie  got  his  right  again.  Hut  our  home 
here:  it  is  a  rough  place  too,  but  built  in  i 
shape  by  my  father's  own  hands,  and  Sandy 
bellied  all  he  could ;  even  I  could  do  something. 
IT  is  jn-t  stonT  palmetto  logs  cut  down  and 
That  died  with  clay,  and  I  he  tire-place-  are  -. .  big 
that  a  moderate  sized  tree  sits  very  well  within. 


Is  this  too  much,  dear  lady  ?  May  I  write  again  ? 
1  ted  as  if  I  had  come  into  posse-si. .n  ..!  a  trea- 
-in.  Dear  Mrs.  G.,  who  was  so  kind  to  us,  has 
in\  il.  .1  m.-  some  da\  to  visit  her.  It  would  s,  em 
like  a  visi.  .n  of  paradise  to  see  New  York  and  all 
thegreai  and  beautiful  places  she  tells  us  of.  I 
will  tell  you  of  our  strange  lady  again. 

K.MII.Y  M. 


E*ST  M..KICIIES,  Ni  w  YORK. 

Most  of  the  people  on  this  pail  ..I  Long  Island 
an  tarni'Ts.  My  grandfather  ..\\  ns  a  a  I  ^-  tai  in, 
but  papa  has  only  a  small  cottage  and  about  an 
acre  of  land,  as  we  do  not  live  here  all  the  time, 
and  do  not  want  any  more-  From  our  windows 
we  ha\  e  a  nice  view  of  the  Great  South  Bay  and 
Atlantic  Ocean.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  have 
alittle  brother  two  years  old  ;  his  name  is  Edwin 
lirey.  I  have  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  a  white 
cat,  and  live  tame  chickens  for  pets.  1  used  to 
have  i  wo  canary-birds,  but  they  died  about  a 
year  ami.  Papa  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  a  Christmas  present  last  year.  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  a  great  many  books, and  am 
trying  to  get  enough  for  a  library.  I  a>n  very 
fond  of  poetry,  and  papa  gave  me  three  beanti- 
ful  volumes,  Bri/unt'x  l'i,,mx.  JAx,/v  X  and  t'limrife 

Poems,  for  my  Christinas  gift.     I  go  to  sel 1 

every  day  in  pleasant  \\caiher.  T  would  like  to 
tell  you  what  I  study,  but  it  would  make  in\  let- 
ter too  long.  M.  D.  W. 

It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  gradually  collect 
enough  really  good  books  to  form  a  library  of 
your  own.  Libraries  are  something  like  plants 
and  children,  in  the  fact  that  the  best  ones  are 
not  to  be  made  in  aday.  They  grow  by  decrees. 
and  someTimes  very  slowly,  bur  bow  precious 
They  arc.  for  every  good  book  is  a  dear  silent 
friend,  always  ready  to  give  you  its  company,  no 
matter  whether  the  sun  shines  or  the  rain  falls. 
1  w  i-h  all  The  boys  and  girls  would  begin  forming 
libraries  of  Their  own. 


ST.  I..\ ATI.  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  liTTle  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  two 
brothers:  their  names  are  Charlie  and  Kobbie. 
Charlie  is  twelve  and  Kobbie  is  three  :  anil  there 
i-  one  little  si-ter  live  years  old,  named  liraeie. 
\Ve  live  away  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Michi- 
gan,and  it's  pretty  cold  here  just  now.  Weeame 
from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  last  summer,  where  we 
have  left  grandpa,  grandma,  uncles,  aunts,  cous- 
ins, ami  many  friends.  Tin-  is  a  new,  wild  coun- 
try compared  with  our  Eastern  home.  My  papa 
i-  superintendent  of  Allenville,  a  little  village  ten 
miles  from  here  that  belongs  to  a  furnace  com- 
pany. There  are  eleven  coal  kilns  there,  a  board- 
ing-house, store,  school- house,  blacksmit  h's-shop, 
barn  and  -Tables,  and  a  new  depot,  besides  a  good 
many  log  houses  Papa  goes  to  this  little  town 
every  morning  on  the  cars,  and  comes  home  every 
night.  We  live  at  St.  Ignace.  near  the  large  fur- 
nace of  Davenport,  Fairbairn.  &  Co.,  which  is  the 
company  my  papa  works  for.  We  have  a  nice 
Sunday  school  here  at  the  hall  every  Sabbath. 
Brother  Charlie  and  I  go  to  school,  and  if  you 
will  publish  this  letter  I  will  tell  you  about  our 
school  in  my  next  letter.  1  wrote  this  lettermy- 
sdt.  and  would  like  to  see  it  in  the  Post  office 
Box  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPLE.  BESSIE  B.  C. 

Bessie  has  written  a  bright  little  letter,  and  I 
hope  she  will  become  very  fond  i  if  her  new  In  nue. 


CASTALTAN  SPRINGS,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  and  a  half  years  old.    I 
have  a  funny  little  sister  five  years  old.    When 


Fluffy,  a  goat  named  Billy,  and  two  geese.  1  like 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  much.  Can  you  fur- 
nish the  copies  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  containing  the 
first  four  chapters  of  "  Haising  the  •  Pearl'  "  'i  if 
s..,  a!  what  price?  I  hope  you  will  publish  this. 
Your  little  reader,  MINNIE  B. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  send  you  the 
numbers  you  mention  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
Your  little  sister  is  a  cunning  little  puss. 


My  brother  Takes  this  paper, and  ih..u.h  it  Is 
supposed  by  some  l<<  be  only  for  children,  yet  I 
a-snrc  you  'that  the  older  ones  en.ioy  it.  As  it 
seems  to  be  tlie.enstom  to  write  some  of  our  ex- 
periences to  you,  I  shall  describe  a  row  I  took 
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across  the  Hudson  to  the  Palisades  on  last  elec- 
tion clay. 

A  friend,  my  brother,  and  I  started  down  Spuy- 
ten  l>uy  vil  Creek  :it  about  10  A.M..  in  a  small  skiff 
Before  we  entered  the  noble  Hudson  we  suci  eed 
ed  in  breaking  an  oar.  Imr  it  was  not  so  UoKen 
as  to  be  useless.  'Hi''  river  being  .mite  rough.  I 
had  soiiu-  labor  in  keeping  the  boat  headed  right, 
and  the  waves  were  so  high  that  we  nearh 
shipped  water.  Finally  we  approached  i  he  west 
shore,  and  leaving  our  boat  high  up.  mil  "I  reach 
of  the  tide.  «>•  proceeded  up  the  river  road.  and. 
meeting  some  school-children,  were  directed  lo 
a  path  leading  up  the  high  dills. 

At  tirst  it  liad  seemed  impossible  to  ascend, 
bin  MOH-  H  wa*  very  easy.  A  winding  path  had 
been  cleared,  and  a  hand  rail  was  plae  •<!  "ii  the 
lower  side.  When  we  were  about  half-\vay  up, 
we  found  a.  high  wall,  through  whicli  was  a  rus 
i  i,'  door,  which  we  succeeded  in  opening  Some 
sione  sieps  led  us  to  the  top,  and  then  \vhai  a 
view  :  Hehind  us  the  country  residences  of  rich 
city  i»  .'p'H.  and  in  front  the  beautiful  "  Rhine  of 
America,"  as  it  has  been  apily  called.  \Ve  en 
joyeil  the  scene  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
plored the  country  fora  mile  or  two  back. 

Returning  the  same  way.  we  found  that  the 
water  was  nearly  up  to  the  boat.  The  tide  was 
coining;  in  rapidly,  and  my  friend  had  gtvat  ado 
to  set  the  boat,  even  across  the  river,  and  when 
we  arrived  at  the  east  shore  we  wire  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  creek.  The  others 
now  got  out  and  walked  down,  while  I  rowed 
the  now  light  craft  into  the  creek,  and  we  arrived 
home,  tired  and  hungry,  at  •„'  :;n  p  M. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  letter  of 
Emily  M.,  aiid  if  her  brother  Sandy  would  like 
to  correspond  wit  ha  boy  of  bis  own  age,  I  should 
be  very  happy  lo  be  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from 
him  addressed  to  station  s.  New  York  city. 

I     I!.  KKLLEY. 


THE  SEASONS.—  (Foil  B'.v-  > 

Spring. 

Mud.  marbles,  tops  and  strings— 
This  is  just  what  April  brings. 
Paste,  paper,  whittling  sticks, 
Kites— always  in  u  "fix." 

Summer. 

Bats,  balls,  fish-lines,  poles. 
Bows,  arrows,  targets.  holes, 
Gardens,  tools,  hoes  and  rakes. 
Swimming,  boating,  picnics,  cakes. 

Autumn. 

Nutting,  mithags.  nutshells,  enlds  : 
Every  drawer  some  boy's  nuts  holds; 
Put  away  for  winter  eating- 
Gone  before  Thanksgiving's  greeting. 

Winter. 

Sleds,  skates,  skate  keys,  straps. 
Mittens,  wet  feet,  legging,  caps. 
Snow-balls,  skating,  coasting.  tan- 
Such  is  "life"  when  boys  are  young. 

Mn-l.Bl.-BV,  M.SSACKfSBTTS.  C'HAKLIE  F. 


ALBIO 
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AMBOV.  ILLINOIS. 

I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  like  Jimmy 
Brown's  storie,  the  best. 'and  1  wish  lie  would 
write  oftener.  I  like  to  read  the  Post-office  Box 
almost  as  well  as  I  do  the  stories.  I  have  a  little 
canary-bird  ;  his  name  is  Dandy  ;  he  is  yellow  all 
over,  and  lie  sings  nearly  all  the  time.  I  have 
not  been  to  school  since  a  little  while  before 
Christmas,  but  I  study  at  home.  Sometimes  I 
take  my  sled,  and  a  little  girl  who  lives  next  door 
to  me  comes  out,  and  eaeh  of  ns  has  a  little  bell, 
and  we  take  turns  in  drawing  each  other  on  the 
sled,  and  we  ring  our  bells:  but  we  have  no  hill 
to  slide  down.  I  used  to  live  in  a  little  country 
town.  Lee  Centre,  about  four  miles  from  here, 
and  there  was  a  long  hill  in  the  yard  next  to 
ours,  where  I  used  to  have  lots  of  fun  in  the  win- 
ter-time. There  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  big  boys 
and  girls  there  nearly  all  the  time  that  they  were 


not  at  school,  and  we  little  girls  would  slide  down, 
and  then  the  big  bo\  s  would  come  down  behind 
us,  and  then  we  would  have  them  pull  u-  up 

CELIA  M.  L. 

CfLDEr.7-  'V.  N  i  BBASKA. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  letter  from 
some  lntle  people  on  a  ranch  I  am  leu  years 
old,  and  I  have  a  brother  i  d  six.  and  although  we 
see  very  few  people,  we  manage  to  ha\c  plenty 
of  fun.  U'e  ha\e  lessons  and  work,  but  all  the 
time  we  get  we  play  out-doors,  or  ride  on  horse- 
back. My  broiher  spends  much  of  bis  time  try- 
ing I"  la~so  M  une  one  as  they  do  the  cattle,  and 
lie  thinks  it  great  fun  if  he  is' successful.  A  few 
weeks  ago  three  little  children  took  a  horseback 
ride  of  eighteen  miles  to  visit  us.  and  mamma 
says  we  all  enjoyed  it  more  than  if  we  had  been 
a  few  block~  oil'.'  \Ve  slay  here  through  the  sum- 


I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  for  a  long  time, 
and  as  there  is  no  school,  I  will  do  so  now.  I  am 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  weigh  sixty-six  pounds, 
My  sister  and  I  are  in  the  last  grade  of  the  <;ram- 
mar  School,  and  expect  to  go  into  the  High  School 
next  term.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  good  many 
house  plants,  of  whicli  we  take  nearly  all  the 
care.  We  have  now  iJanuary  4)  a  caila  budded. 
a  white  hyacinth  in  bloom,  and  some  sweet  alys- 
suni  budded.  The  pansy  is  my  favorite  flower, 
and  last  summer  we  sometimes  picked  over  fifty 
blossoms.  My  favorite  author  is  Pansy  ;  I  have 
read  about  twenty  of  her  books.  We  have  a  cat 
named  Rosy,  which  can  open  a  door  with  a  latch 
on.  We  all  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 

PHLOXT. 

Here,  girls,  is  a  hint  for  you.  Will  not  those 
who  love  flowers  notice  Phloxy's  letter,  and  write 
us  about  their  plants'/ 

"  Mistress  Mary, 
Quite  contrary. 

Pray,  how  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  cockle-shells, 
And  silver-bells. 
And  cowslips  all  in  a  row." 


ner.  going  into  lown  in  the  winter,  but  are  long 


Hilts  lor  w  nil  I  I  .  IM-MUCS  man  v  01  nei    in  mi;>  we  I  .01 

not  see  the  use  of  (lueiiight  some  of  them  came 
into  our  house  and  carried  off  five  pairs  of  stock- 
ings and  soi (her  small  things;  next  morning 


Mark,  and  the  other  Ma  ad  ;  the  female  bird  war- 
ble.- iike  a  bluebird.  I. Loia.lt  !{. 


nicest  present  he  could  give  me.  We  read  a  little 
every  night,  so  as  to  make  it  last  the  week.  I 
like  Mrs.  l.illie's  stories  best,  but  everything  is 
just  lovely.  Mamma  thinks  that  nobody  ever 
had  so  many  nice  correspondents  as  you  have. 
I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long  to  be  printed. 

CORA  Mc-C. 

I  am  of  mamma's  opinion  about  my  corre- 
spondents. What  a  wise  old  fellow  that  pack 
rat  is!  but  rather  too  frisky  to  be  a  convenient 
neighbor. 

We  are  twins,  and  have  .just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, after  having  spent  a  year  and  a  half  abroad. 
U'e  did  not  suffer  from  seasickness  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  were  favored  by  good  wealher  all  the 
way.  We  fished  for  crabs  on  the  door-step  in 
\  enice,  and  went  up  into  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  \iMted  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  If  space 
would  admit,  we  could  tell  you  many  more  in- 
teresting tilings  about  our  visit.  We  look  so 
much  alike  that  one  who  did  not  know  us  very 
well  would  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  us  apart,  as 
we  dress  so  much  alike.  We  expect  to  go  to 
school  in  Germany  next  year.  We  are  called 

liHIOFLE  and  GlROFLA. 


YIIVKPKS  NEW   YIT.K. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  the 

recesses  at  our  school.     Scl 1  goes  in  at  nine 

o'clock,  but  then-  is  one  class  that  recites  at  half 
past  eight.  The  first  recess  is  from  eleven  until 
ten  minutes  past,  and  the  second  is  from  half 
past  twelve  to  half  past  one.  and  school  is  out  at 
three.  The  boys  can  work  and  study  as  long  be- 
fore school  anil  during  recess  as  they  wish  to, 
and  get  out  just  so  much  earlier  than  they  would 
if  they  had  not  done  so.  There  is  a  little  hollow 
just  in  front  of  the  school-house,  and  when  it 
'rains  in  winter  it  gets  full  of  water,  and  ihcu 
freezes  and  makes  quite  a  skating  pond.  HIM- 
winter  all  of  our  boys  stood  in  a  row  from  the 
pump  in  the  cellar  to  this  hollow,  and  passed 
bucketfuls  of  water  along  the  line,  and  emptied 
them  into  the  hollow,  until  it  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be.  and  then  let  it  freeze,  and  we  had  some 
very  good  skating  on  it  for  quite  a  while  after- 
ward I  forgot  to  say  that  the  name  of  our 
school  is  Yale  School  for  Boys.  I.  A. 


LAMOILLE,  ILIINOIS. 

My  papa  is  a  doctor,  and  I  am  all  the  boy  he 
has  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  am  small  ot  my 
age.  though  I  enjoy  excellent,  health.  Our  school 
has  three  rooms  higher,  intermediate,  and  prima- 
ry We  have  two  recesses,  one  in  the  forenoon 
at  half  past  ten  and  one  in  the  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  ;  we  are  allowed  to  play  fifteen  minutes 
We  have  no  hills  in  our  town,  so  when  we  go 
coasting  we  club  together  and  make  a  sliding- 
plaee  with  snow,  and  while  it  is  cold  weather  we 
have  grand  times.  One  of  my  little  playmates 
got  his  leg  cut  with  my  sled  runner;  it  has  laid 
him  up  for  a  few  days;  my  papa  says  one  of  the 
cords  is  cut.  I  have  had  my  sled  two  years ;  it 
has  never  had  any  handles  on  it  so  that  I  could 
steer  it  in  coasting.  Papa  is  going  to  fix  it  for 
me  and  then  I  will  go  scooting.  I  have  a  beau, 
tiful  fox-squirrel;  he  is  tame  enough  to  let  him 
out  in  the  office.  I  hail  a  dog  I  loved  very  much  ; 
I  could  harness  him  up  to  my  wagon  in  the  sum- 
mer- but  some  one  shot  him  last  summer.  We 
all  missed  him  so  much,  he  was  so  knowing. 

bad  a  hen  given  me  with  eleven  chicks;  Iv 

them  died  so  nine  remain  to  have  cold  feet,  we 
keep  them  in  the  barn.  I  have  a  cat  eight  years 
old-  he  is  a  large  and  noble  fellow;  1  call  him 
Malte  White.  I  have  two  canaries;  one  I  call 


BANTAM,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  '  oy  eleven  years  old.  and  ha\  e  t  wo 

brot  her-  and  one  >ister  i  li\  e  on  a  tarn,  I  have 
been  taking  the  dear  paper  tor  neat  1\  t1,'.  i  years. 
I  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  much  :  I  w  on  Id 
not  have  been  in  his  eoitMif*  place  ill  the  chim- 
ney for  a  good  deal.  We  have  nice  sleighing  here 
now.  GEUJii.i.  < 


T  want  to  just  whisper  in  your  ear,  am!  have 
you  print  this  in  YOCM;  PEOPLE,  which  we  enjoy 
reading,  and  the  nice  pictures  are  just  splendid. 
1  like  Ihe  little  letters  so  much,  my  papa  reads 
them  to  me.  I  have  a  kitty  named  Eyeii-'it 
and  a  dolly  named  Nellie  Fannie.  I  ha\e  two 
brothers  named  Harry  and  Willie,  and  a  sir-tcr 
named  Lena.  I  had  a  baby  brother  named  1,'nel, 
but  he  was  killed  in  the  cyclone  here.  We  miss 
him  so  much  !  I  was  badly  hurt,  but  am  now  well. 
Santa  i  laus  gave  me  a  doll,  two  books,  and  lots 
ot  candy  I  wish  Maud  I  ,  of  Fort  Bayard,  would 
write  lo  me  I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old. 
1'apa  wrote  this  for  me.  GRACIE  GUTHRIE. 


NEW  Yom:.CiTv. 

1  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  1  do  not  go 
to  vehoul,  but  I  take  lessons  at  home.  J  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  my  pets.  1  have  a  pet 
eat  sandy— for  he  is  all  yellow— and  a  pet  bird 
Dickie,  and  a  little  chicken  named  Blackie. 
Blackie  is  very  tame,  and  will  eat  out  of  my 
band.  I  have  five  dolls;  a  large  one.  which  is 
nearly  up  to  my  waist,  is  named  Lulu  :  the  ot  her 
names:, ie  Adie.  Daisy,  Julie,  and  Mabel.  I  gain- 
ed the  In  si  pri/.e  at  Sunday-school  this  Christmas 
for  perfect  lessons  and  attendance  for  one  year. 
It  was  very  hard  to  be  there  on  cold  and  windy 
Sundays,  as  I  had  a  long  way  to  go.  My  prize 
wasa  Hymnal  and  Prayer-book;  and  my  brother 
reei  hed  a  silver  medal  from  his  teacher.  1  am 
going  lo  try  again  this  year  for  the  tirst  prize. 
Dear  I 'ost mist  ress.  please  publish  this  letter,  as  I 
wrote  once  before,  and  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  nol  seeing  it  My  brother  and  1  have 
taken  the  paper  for  about  two  years,  and  lean 
hardly  wait  for  Tuesday  to  come.  MAELI.  S.  F. 


Thanks  to  i  .mm,  T.,  James  S.,Diok  and  Daisy, 
Eleanor  It.,  and  Gertrude  1'.,  for  their  pleasant 
favors.  Helen  W.  W.:  Please  write  again. 


PUZZLliS  FROM  Yol'NU  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No    1. 
DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  3.  A  mineral.  3.  Something  all 
children  like.  4.  The  name  of  a  great  man,  one 
of  the  Presidents.  5.  To  rebuke.  6.  Not  young. 
;  A  letter.  FLORENCE  RANDALL. 


No  -.'. 

TWO    ENIGMAS. 

L— My  lir-t  i-  in  feather,  but  not  in  plume. 
My  second  is  in  parlor,  but  not  in  room. 
My  ihinl  is  in  orange,  but  not  in  pear. 
My  loiirth  is  in  wind,  but  not  in  air. 
My  tit'lh  is  in  men.  1  lit  not  in  boys. 

My  sixth  is  in  i p,  but  not  in  noise. 

My  seventh  is  in  eyes,  but  not  in  mouth. 
My  whole  is  found  from  north  to  south. 

G.  L.  N. 

2.— My  first  is  in  eve.  but  not  in  night. 
My  second  in  valley,  but  not  in  height. 
My  third  is  in  love,  but  not  in  hate. 
M'v  loiirth  is  in  Ellen,  also  in  Kate. 
M\  fifth  is  in  net.  lint  not  in  trap. 
My  sixth  is  in  Ted.  on  his  mother's  lap. 
My  seventh  is  in  inn.  but  not  in  shed. 
My  eighth  is  in  robin,  with  bosom  red. 
My  ninth  is  in  letter,  which  came  to  Nell 
From  a  little  laddie  who  loves  her  well. 
Mv  whole  is  something  we  often  see 
About  this  time  in  February 

MOTHER  BUNCO. 


ANSWERS  TO   I'lV./.LHS  IX  N...  SSI. 
No.  1  l>eer       <  'onstallliuople. 

S  O  L  A  R 
OLIVE 
L  I  K  E  N 
A  V  K  K  T 
RENTS 


No.  3.— 


Correct  answers  to  pu/.zles  have  been  received 

ft- Mamie  Allen.  Florence   Randall.  H.  E.Car- 

ver  Gertrude  I...  Heritage.  Lena  (I.  Swope.  Edith 
R.  Riley.  Jennie  McBride,  M.  F.  T,  Pliiz,  Hugh 
McF..  Anna  M.  ( ireen.  I)  s  Coe, George  I).  Dims, 

I;    i:    H  .  ( :  race  Nell  let  on.  I, 'el <•''!  S  .1  .  l.nln  \an 

Ordcu  Flo  Kennedy,  Edward  Weiser,  Maud  S. 
Nickerson.  Frank  E.  Ward.  Frank  and  Charles 
Maltby,  Carrie  Aver.  Joseph  I!  liolton  Harry 
Kense'n  II  Hi-ant  A  rinor.  .lack  Spa  nlding.  "N 
si  in  mi  mds.  /nla  rhurch.  Edmund  wiz.  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, Flo  Chambers.  Eva  M.  Uefclbower. 

[For  Kjxhunrjfs.ittr  -Id  and  'AJ  pay- -- "'  cover.} 
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"  SHE  HAD  so  MANY  CHILDREN 
^HE  DIDN'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO." 


DOING  DOUBLE  DUTY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  friend  bad  a  Lnndsonie  brown  retriever,  which, 
Xi_  like  most  of  its  kind,  was  very  fond  of  carrying  its  master's 
stick,  umbrella,  or  any  article  with  which  lie  thought  fit  to  in- 
trust it.  One  day  the  dog  accompanied  his  master,  who  was 
fining  to  pay  a  call,  and.  as  usual,  begged  for  arid  was  permitted 
In  carry  his  umbrella. 

In  going  toward  the  house  they  were  met  by  a  smaller  dog, 
•which  advanced  toward  the  gentleman  in  au  angry  fashion, 
growling  and  snapping,  as  if  bidding  him  keep  his  distance. 
For  a  moment  the  retriever  hesitated.  He  had  charge  of  the 
umbrella,  and  was  unwilling  to  quit  it.  But  anxiety  for  his 
owner  triumphed.  Laying  down  the  article  at  his  master's 
side,  with  a  look  which  might  have  been  a  request  that  he  would 
take  care  of  it  for  a  moment,  he  seized  the  smaller  dog  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  shaking,  after 
which  he  allowed  him  to  run  yelping  away.  Then,  with  au 


upward  glance  of  triumph  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  have  set- 
tled that  gentleman  for  you;  lie  will  think  twice  before  he 
again  meddles  with  any  one  under  my  charge,"  he  resumed  his 
hold  of  the  umbrella  and  lmti.il  j..\  hilly  after  his  master  to- 
ward the  door  of  the  house,  e\  ideiitly  delighted  that  his  double 
duty  had  been  properly  fulfilled. 


ST.  VALENTINE. 

BY  L.  A.  FRANCE. 
HE. 

ST.  Valentine,  St.  Valentine, 
You  must  be  old, 

You  must  be  gray  ; 
But  do  not  tarry 

On  your  way. 
For  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  bonny, 

St.  Valentine's  Day  is  fair, 
Ami   I've  written  a  loving  missive 

To  a   maid  \\ith  golden  hair. 
St.  Valentine.  St.  Valentine, 
Smile  on  this  little  maid  of  mine. 


St.  Valentine,  St.  Valentine, 

You  must  be  old, 
You  must  be  gray ; 

But  do  not  tarry 

On  your  way. 

My  laddie  comes  from  yonder  town. 
He  rides  his  white  horse  up  and  down. 
No  other  one  from  far  or  near 
Is  half  so  gay  as  he  that's  here. 
So  sweet  he  is,  so  fair  and  fine, 
I'll  take  him  for  mv  Valentine. 


HOW  TO  COUNT  TEN  WITH  THREE  COINS. 

SHOW  that  you  have  only  three  coins  in  your  hand.  Put 
them  down  in  :i  row,  one  by  one,  on  a  table,  counting  "  one, 
two,  three, ''as  you  do  so.  Then  touch  each  coin  in  succession, 
counting  "four,  tive,  six."  As  you  count  six  take  into  your 
hand  the  coin  you  are  touching.  Count  the  next  coin  "seven," 
and  take  that  up.  Touch  the  coin  remaining  on  the  table,  and 
count  "eight."  Then  put  down  one  of  the  coins  in  your  hand, 
ami  say  "nine."  Lastly,  put  down  the  third  coin,  and  say 
"ten." 

This  appears  very  simple  on  reading  the  description;  but, 
after  rehearsing  it,  show  it  to  an  audience,  and  ask  them  to  dc 
it.  Scarcely  any  one  will  succeed. 


^**&^    jt-^^S.  ^  ^  rV  .\r  *W"i«0s*fc,,ii'*    f£lSt  •&  •• 
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THE     ICE     QUEEN.51 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
SNOWED  UNDER  IN  THE    "  IGLOO. " 

THERE  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  the  Captain's  eye,  as 
though  oil  was  not  so  precious  but  that  they  miglit 
have  burned  a  few  more  drops  of  it;  but  an  order  was  an 
order,  and  everybody  \vas  quite  ready  for  darkness  when 
it  came,  except  Tut;'. 

Then  how  pitchy  it  was,  and  how  the  wind  sung  and 
whizzed  over  their  rough-edged  shield  of  ice,  now  and  then 
catching  the  border  of  their  ill-stayed  tent  and  giving  it  a 
furious  flap,  as  though  about 
to  throw  it  over !     But  weari- 
ness and  warmth — for  snowy 
nights  are  often  not  so  cold 
as  clear  ones — closed  cars  as 
well  as  eyes,  and  when  they 
awoke  it  was  gray  light   in 
the  tent,  and  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

Katy  was  the  first  one  to 
peep  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  though  Aleck  was  al- 
ready awake. 

' '  Is  the  place  full  of  snow ;' ' 
lit-  asked. 

'No,  but  the  canvas  sags 
a  good  deal." 

"Well,  you  keep  under 
your  blankets  till  Tug  and  I 
— get  out  of  this,  mate ! — have 
cleared  up  the  floor  a  little, 
and  built  a  fire.  I'm  afraid 
we  won't  get  away  from  here 
to-day." 

After  breakfast  the  two 
larger  lads  crawled  over  the 
wall,  sinking  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  snow  as  tin  y 
stepped  off.  Struggling  out, 
they  climltfd  up  a  little 
way  upon  the  crest  of  the 
hummock,  where  it  had  been 
swept  clear  of  snow  by  the 
wind,  which  had  now  fallen. 
But  nothing  could  be  seen 


*  Begun  in  No.  317,  HAKPEK'S 
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through  the  veil  of  thick-flying  flakes  except  the  dirty 
gray  <>(  their  canvas  roof  and  the  thin  wisps  of  smoke 
that  curled  upward  from  beneath  it.  All  else  was  pure 
white,  sinking  on  every  side  into  a.  circle  of  foggy  storm. 
Around  the  outer  side  of  the  boat  and  the  end  of  the 
house  drifts  had  been  heaped  up  even  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  canvas,  and  their  house  was  a  cave  between  the  ice 
and  the  snow-bank. 

"It's  snug  enough."  said  Tug. 

"Yes,  but  I  should  hate  to  starve  to  death,  or  freeze 
there,  all  the  same,"  replied  Aleck. 

"But  it  ain't  very  cold — and — and — say  !  we've  lots  of 
food,  "ain't,  we  .'" 

"Enough  for  about  ten  days  if  we  put  ourselves  on 
precious  short  rations;  but  most  of  it — the  flour  and  ba- 
con and  so  on — must  be  cooked,  and  this  takes  fire,  and 
fire  takes  fuel,  which  is  just  what  we  haven't  got.  If  we 
should  use  every  bit  of  wood  there  is  except  the  boat  and 
sledge,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  cook  our  food  for  teu 
days.  Besides,  though  it  isn't  cold  now.  it's  likely  to  turn 
mighty  cold  after  this  snow-storm,  and  then  \ve  must  have 
a  lire  or  freeze." 

"But  we  could  get  ashore  back  at  the  Point  in  a 
day's  travel.  Or,  for  that  matter,  the  south  shore  can't 
be  far  oft',  though  we  can't  see  it  through  this  fearful 
storm." 

"  If  we  had  clear  ice  it.  would  be  all  right,  but  how  can 
we  travel  in  this  snow  ?  It  can't  be  less  than  two  feet  deep 
everywhere  for  miles  and  miles.  You  and  I  might  go  a 
little  way.  but  Katy  and  the  Youngster  couldn't  budge 
twenty  steps.  It's  really  a  serious  scrape  we  have  brought 
.  ourselves  into;  and  we  ought  to  have  thought  about  this 
before  we  started.  Talk- about  I'ir.  Kane!  He  never  was 
worse  off  in  the  Arctic  regions  than  we're  likely  to  be  right 
here  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  something  happens." 

Aleck  certainly  was  very  down-hearted,  and  his  com- 
panion did  not  seem  much  disposed  to  "brace  him  up," 
as  he  would  have  expressed  it.  He  only  replied,  in  an 
equally  discouraged  voice, 

"  I  don't  see  what  can  happen  out  here — for  good." 

"Nor  I.  Let's  go  in;  it's  no  vise  standing  here  in  the 
snow.  Hut.  mind  you,  no  word  of  all  this  to  the  others 
yet." 

All  day  long  the  snow  sifted  down  in  line  dense  flakes 
that  piled  up  higher  and  higher  around  their  house, 
though  there  was  enough  wind  to  keep  it  from  collecting 
on  the  roof,  which  was  very  fortunate.  They  sat  in  the 
boat,  half  nestling  in  the  straw;  told  stories;  made  Tug 
tell  them  everything  he  could  think  of  about  animals  and 
shooting;  invented  puzzles,  Aleck  setting'  some  hard  sums  ; 
mended  clothes — this,  of  'ourse.  was  Katy's  amusement; 
and  guessed  at  conundrums.  Here  Jim  outshone  all  the 
rest.  He  was  sharper  with  his  answers  than  any  of  them, 
and  finally  proposed  the  following: 

"  Ebenezer  Mary  Jane,  spell  it  with  two  letters?" 

They  knit  their  brows  over  it.,  pronounced  it  impossible 
to  solve,  and  gave  it  up. 

"I-t,  //,"  says  Jim,  and  carried  off  the  honors. 

Tired  of  this,  they  listened  while  Katy  read  from  the 
precious  book  of  Norwegian  stories,  and  then  chapter  aft- 
er chapter  out  of  the  liltle  red  Testament. 

When  lunch-time  came,  both  the  big  boys  vowed  they 
\\  ere  not  a  bit  hungry,  and  refused  to  eat ;  Katy  took  only 
a  cracker,  but  Jim  ate  three  crackers,  and  the  last  bit  of 
the  cold  ham,  picking  the  bone  so  clean  that,  big  as  it  was, 
Rex,  who  was  frightfully  hungry,  could  get  little  comfort 
out  of  it,  though  he  gnawed  at  it  nearly  all  the  afternoon. 
Then  Tug  smashed  it  for  him,  and  gave  him  another  try. 
which  he  appreciated  highly. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  very  dull,  and  if  they 
did  not  go  to  sleep  at  once  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  cer- 
tainly there  was  little  fun-making  among  the  weather- 
bound prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SAVED    FROM    STARVATION. 

WHEN*  they  arose  next  morning  the  air  was  much  lighter. 
for  it  was  no  longer  snowing.  Breaking  their  wav  out 
after  breakfast.  Aleck  and  Tug  climbed  to  the  cresl  of  the 
hummock  above  the  house,  where  pretty  soon  tliev  were 
joined  by  Katy  and  Jim,  anxious  to  get  a  look  abroad. 
There  was  not  much  satisfaction  in  this,  though.  (  >n  all 
sides  stretched  an  unbroken  area  of  while  a  spotless  ex- 
panse of  new  snow  such  as  you  never  can  see  on  land,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  break  the  colorless  monotony,  ex- 
cept where  the  hummock  stretched  away  right  and  left, 
half-buried,  and  as  white  as  the  rest,  except  at  a  few  points 
where  crests  of  upturned  ice-blocks  stood  above  the  drills. 

"There  is  a  higher  point  a  little  way  over  there."  said 
Aleck  to  Tug;  "  let's  go  across,  and  see  if  it  will  show  us 
anything  new." 

"  Mayn't  we  come  ?"  asked  Jim. 

'  No,  Youngster,  stay  with  Katy.       It  would  be  a  use- 
less journey  for  you.  and  we'll  soon  be  back." 

And  ol!'  they  went,  floundering  up  to  their  waists  natch 
of  the  time. 

"Jim."  says  Katy,  "I  see  just  beyond  the  hut" — point- 
ing in  the  direction  opposite  from  that  in  which  the  lads 
had  gone —  "a  space  under  the  edge  of  the  hummock 
where  the  ice  seems  pretty  dear.  Understand?  And 
look  !  don't  you  see  that  long  dark  line  there?  I  wonder 
what  it  can  lie?  Let  us  go  and  find  out.  We  can  get 
along  easily  enough  after  a  few  steps." 

Jim  strode  ahead,  and  stamped  down  a  path  for  Katy 
through  the  snow  that  lay  between  their  house  and  the 
clear  space  of  ice  that  had  been  swept  by  the  eddy  under 
the  hummock,  until,  a  moment  later,  they  were  both  run- 
ning along  upon  a  clean  floor  toward  the  object  they  had 
seen.  Now  they  could  make  it  out  clearly;  and  at  the 
first  discovery  .1  ini  tossed  his  cap  high  in  the  air  and  gave 
a  hurrah,  in  which  the  girl  joined,  wishing  she  too  had  a 
cap  lo  throw  up.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  had 
si  i  i  M'ited  and  gladdened  them  :  Can't  you  guess  ? 

A  liif/  of  wood  frozen  into  tin'  ice! 

"Now  we  can  have  all  the  lire  we  want." 

"And  I  can  keep  the  coffee  hot  for  the  second  cup." 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands  again.  Were  two  children  ever  be- 
fore made  so  hnppy  by  the  simple  finding  of  a  log? 

Just  ilien  they  heard  Aleck's  voice: 

"Hallo-o-o!     Where  are  you  ?" 

Jim  jumped  up.  and  was  about  to  shout  back,  but  his 
sister  threw  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"Stop,  Jimkin.  Let  them  look  for  us.  and  have  the 
fun  of  being  surprised  by  our  great  discovery." 

So  both  kept  quiet,  and  let  the  boys  shout.  By-aiid-by 
they  saw  their  heads  bobbing  over  the  drift,  and  presently 
Tug  came  running  toward  them,  with  Aleck  close  behind. 

"  Why  didn't  you  answer  ?  Didn't  you  hear  us  ?  Hel- 
lo !  Whoop — la!  Wood,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman!"  and  all 
eel d  his  wild  shout,  and  tried  to  imitate  his  dance,  un- 
til the  joy  was  bumped  out  of  them  by  a  sudden  fall  on 

the  slippery   ice. 

It  was  a  tree  trunk  of  oak.  that  had  been  floating  about, 
frozen  into  the  ice,  above  the  surface  of  which  fully  half 
of  it  was  to  be  seen.  The  stubs  of  the  roots  were  toward 
them,  while  the  upper  end  of  the  tree,  which  had  been  a 
large  one,  was  lost  in  a  drift  more  than  forty  feet  distant. 

"There  is  enough  good  wood  here."  said  Aleck,  "to 
keep  us  warm  for  two  months  if  we  don't  waste  it ;  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankful." 

"Then  let's  have  a  fire  right  away!"  Jim  exclaimed. 

"All  right,  Youngster."  was  the  Captain's  response. 
"Fetch  the  axe,  and  we'll  soon  light  up." 

When  Jim  had  disappeared,  Katy  asked  her  brother 
what  he  had  seen. 
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"Nothing,"  was  (lie  reply.  "And  it  would  just  lie  im- 
possible to  move  half  a  mile  a  day  in  this  snow.  It's  one 
of  the  deepest  falls  I  ever  saw.  We've  got  to  stay  here. 
for  all  1  see,  till  it  HP  Its,  or  crusts  over,  or  blows  away,  or 
something  else  happens." 

"Well,  we  have  plenty  of  fuel  now." 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  live  on  oak — though  we  might  on 
acorns.  But  here  comes  Jimkiii.  Let's  say  110  more 
about  it  now,  Katy." 

As  the  chips  flew  under  Tug's  blows.  Katy  gathered  an 
armful,  and  hastened  back  to  kindle  a  lire,  while  .lini  and 
Aleck  busied  themselves  in  clearing  a  good  path,  and  in 
hauling  the  hand  sled  from  under  the  boat,  where  it  had 
been  jammed  into  the  drift  out  of  the  way.  By  the  time 
it  was  ready.  Tug  had  chopped  a  sled-load  of  wood,  and 
they  hauled  it  to  the  house.  It  had  been  very  awkward 
climbing  over  their  wall  of  boxes,  but  they  had  been  afraid 
to  move  any  part  of  it.  for  fear  of  throwing  down  the  snow 
which  had  banked  it  up  and  made  the  place  so  tight  and 
warm.  However,  there  was  one  box  which  must  shortly 
be  moved  in  order  to  get  at  more  provisions;  so  it  uas 
carefully  removed,  and  the  wood  piled  in  its  place,  leav- 
ing a  low  archway  underneath,  through  which  they  could 
crawl  on  their  hai:  is  and  knees. 

"That's  just  like  an  it/Ion."  said  Katy. 

"What's  an  '  igloo'  .'" 

"An  Esquimau  house  made  of  frozen  snow  in  the  shape 
of  a  dome,  and  entered  by  a  low  door,  just  like  this  one. 
By-the-way.  are  you  getting  Iningry  ?" 

"  Yes;   bring  us  something  to  eat." 

They  went  back  to  their  chopping.  Prelfy  soon  Katy 
came  running  out,  bringing  some  crackers,  a  little  hard 
cheese,  and  the  last  small  jar  of  jelly — "just  for  a  taste." 
she  explained.  Then  sh-  l>r.>k  out  with  her  story: 

"Oh,  boys,  there's  a,  whole  lot  of  little  birds— white  and 
brown — around  the  house.  They  seem  to  like  in  g.-t  near 
the  smoke.  I'm  going  to  throw  out  some  crumbs." 

"  Yes.  do."  said  Tug.  eagerly,  "and   I'll  get   ni\   gun." 

"What?  to  shoot  them  !     Oh  no." 

"But  they  will  make  good  eating." 

"Ye-e-s,  I  suppose  so,"  agreed  the  kind-hearted  girl: 
"but  I  hate  to  have  them  shot." 

"It's  hard,  I  know."  Aleck  said,  sympathizing  more 
with  his  sister  than  with  the  birds,  I  fear;  "but  we  need 
everything  we  can  get.  ll  may  he  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  they  have  come,  and —  Hold  up,  Tug;  aren't 
you  afraid  if  you  shoot  them  they  will  be  seared  away  for 
good  ?'' 

"No  fear  of  that!"  was  the  answer;  "and  we  have  no 
other  way.  Come  along.  Katy.  and  keep  le>x  quiet." 

Luncheon  was  slull'ed  in  their  pockets,  and  all  hastened 
toward  the  house. 

There  they  still  were — several  flocks  of  birds  resembling 
sparrows,  but  larger  than  any  common  sparrow,  and  white; 
so  white,  in  fact,  that  they  could  only  be  seen  at  all  against 
the  snow  by  glimpses  of  a  few  brown  and  black  feathers 
on  their  backs.  In  each  llock.  liowevi  r.  there  were  one 
or  two  of  a  diU'erent  sort,  easily  distinguishable  by  tlieir 
darker  plumage  and  rusty  brown  heads.  They  were  very 
restless,  constantly  rising  and  settling,  but  showed  no  dis- 
position to  go  away,  and  took  little  alarm  at  the  four  fig- 
ures that  stealthily  approached. 

"What  are  they  '."  whispered  Aleck  to  Tug. 

"White  snow-clouds,  or  snow-buntings,"  he  whispered 
back-.  "Mighty  good  eating." 

<  Yeeping  quietly  into  the  house.  Tug  took  his  shot  gun 
out  of  the  boat  and  hastily  loaded  it,  but  with  great  care 
to  see  ihat  there  was  priming  well  up  in  the  nipple  and  a 
good  cap  on.  Then  he  slung  his  shot  pouch  and  pow- 
der-horn—a short  black  well-polished  horn  of  buffalo,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  for  it  had  been  a  curiosit  \  in 
Monroe — and  begged  them  all  to  stay  in  the  house  and  let 
him  alone,  unless  he  called  to  them,  and.  above  all.  to 


keep  the  dog  inside.  Then  he  crawled  forward,  holding 
his  gun  well  in  front  of  him,  and  they  sat  down  to  uait 
for  the  result. 

Scarcely  a  minute  had  passed  before  a  sharp  report  was 
heard,  and  a  little  thud  upon  the  canvas  roof.  At  this 
sound  Rex  leaped  up,  and  was  greatly  excited.  His  ears 
were  raised,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  gave  several  short 
quick  barks.  But  Aleck  had  twisted  his  lingers  in  the 
dog's  mane  and  forced  him  to  drop  down  and  keep  quiet. 

A  short  moment  later  there  rang  out  a  second  report, 
and  after  time  enough  to  reload,  a  third.  Then  the  sports- 
man's voice  was  heard  calling-,  and  they  all  ran  out. 

[TO    I!K    COXTIM'KD.] 


YOUNG  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PERILOUS  JOURNEY. 
BY  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTOX. 

man  ever  lived  whose  name  is  more  honored  than 
that  of  George  Washington,  and  no  man  ever  de- 
served his  fame  more.  All  the  success  that  ever  came 
to  him  was  won  by  hard  work.  He  succeeded  because  he 
uas  the  kind  of  man  that  he  was.  and  not  in  the  least  be- 
cause he  had  "a  good  chance"  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
never  owed  anything  to  "good  luck,"  nor  even  to  a  special 
education  in  the  business  of  a  soldier.  Some  men  are  call- 
ed great  because  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  great 
things;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  great  things  because 
he  was  great  in  himself. 

Everybody  who  knew  him.  even  as  a  boy,  seems  to  have 
respected  as  well  as  liked  him.  There  was  something  in 
his  character  which  made  men  think  well  of  him.  When 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  Lord  Fairfax  admired 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  appointed  him  to  a  post  which 
not  many  men  would  have  been  trusted  to  fill.  He  put 
the  boy  at  the  head  of  a  surveying  party,  and  sent  him 
across  the  mountains  to  survey  the  valley  of  Virginia—a 
vast  region  which  was  then  unsettled.  So  well  did  Wash- 
ington perform  this  difficult  and  dangerous  task  that  a 
few  years  later,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  picked  him  out  for  a  more  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  piece  of  work. 

The  English  colonies  lay  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  while 
the  French  held  Canada.  The  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  Mountains.  \\  Inch  we  now  know  as  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  etc.,  was  claimed  by  both  the  French  and  the 
English,  though  only  I  he  Indians  lived  there.  The  French 
made  friends  of  the  savages,  and  began  building  forts  at 
different  points  in  that  region,  and  putting  soldiers  there 
to  keep  the  Knglish  away.  The  Governor  of  Virginia 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  so  he  resolved  to  send  a 
messenger  into  "  the  Great  Woods,''  as  the  Western  coun- 
try was  called,  to  warn  the  French  off,  and  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  if  possible. 

For  such  a  service  he  needed  a  man  with  a  cool  head, 
good  sense,  great  courage,  and.  above  all.  what  boys  call 
"grit";  for  whoever  should  go  would  have  to  make  his 
way  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  trackless  wil- 
derness, over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  among  hostile 
Indians.  Young  Washington  had  already  shown  what 
stuff'  he  was  made  of,  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  man.  The  Governor  therefore 
picked  him  out  as  the  very  best  person  for  the  work  that 
was  to  be  done. 

It  was  November  when  he  set  out.  and  the  weather  was 
very  cold  and  wet.  He  took  four  white  nun  and  two  In- 
dians with  him,  the  white  men  being-  hunters  who  knew 
how  to  live  in  the  woods.  As  the  country  they  had  to 
pass  through  was  a  wilderness,  they  had  to  carry  all  their 
supplies  with  them  on  pack-horses.  They  r.nle  all  day 
through  the  woods,  and  when  night  came  slept  in  little 
tents  by  some  spring  or  water-course.  Day  after  day  they 
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marched  forward,  until  at  last  they  peai-hed  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, near  the  spot  where  Pittsburgh  nou  stands,  and  there 
they  halted  to  make  friends  with  tin-  Indians. 

This  was  not  very  easy,  as  the  French  had  already  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  tribes  in  that  region  :  but  Wash- 
ington persuaded  the  chief,  whose  name  was  Tanacharis- 
son,  to  go  with  him  to  visit  the  French  commander,  who 
was  stationed  in  a  fort  hundreds  of  miles  away,  near  Lake 
Erie. 

This  march,  like  the  other,  was  slow  and  full  of  hard 
snips;  but  at  last  the  fort  was  reached,  and  Washington 
delivered  his  message  to  the  French  ollicer.  A  day  or 
two  later  the  Frenchman  gave  him  his  answer,  which  was 
that  the  Western  country  belonged  to  the  French,  and  that 
they  had  no  notion  of  giving  it  up. 

All  the  trouble  Washington  had  met  in  going  north 
was  nothing  compared  with  what  was  before  him  in  go- 


and  the  poor  horses  broke  through  the 
hard  crust  at  every  step.  There  was 
a  French  fort  at  Yenango,  and  Wash- 
ington might  have  waited  there  very 
comfortably  for  better  weather;  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  get  back  to  Virginia 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  French 
commander's  answer,  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  on,  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life. 

Leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
come  when  they  could  with  the  horses, 
Washington  and  a  single  companion 
named  Gist  set  out  on  foot  for  the  long 
winter  march.  As  they  had  no  pack- 
horses  to  carry  tents  and  cooking  ves- 
sels and  food,  they  had  to  leave  every- 
thing  behind  except  what  they  could 
carry  on  their  backs ;  and  as  they  were 
obliged  to  take  their  rifles,  powder- 
horns,  and  bullet  pouches,  their  hunt- 
ing-knives and  hatchets,  and  a  blank- 
et apiece,  they  were  pretty  heavily 
loaded,  and  could  not  afford  to  burden 
themselves  with  much  else. 

Day  by  day  the  two  brave  fellows 
trudged  on  through  the  snow-drifts, 
sleeping  at  night  as  best  they  could, 
exposed  to  the  biting  cold  of  the  win- 
ter, without  shelter,  except  such  as  the 
woods  afforded.  There  were  other  dan- 
gers besides  cold  and  hunger.  At  one 
time  a  treacherous  Indian, who  had  of- 
fered to  act  as  guide,  tried  to  lead  the 
two  white  men  into  a  trap.  As  they 
suspected  his  purpose,  they  refused  to 
do  as  he  wished,  and  a  little  later  he  sud- 
denly turned  about  and  shot  at  Wash- 
ington, who  was  only  a  few  paces  dis- 
tant. Missing  his  aim,  he  was  quickly 
overpowered,  and  Gist  wanted  to  kill 
him,  not  merely  because  he  deserved 
to  be  put  to  death  for  his  treachery, 
but  also  because,  if  allowed  to  go 
free,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  bring  oth- 
er hostile  Indians  to  attack  the  lonely  travellers  during 
the  night. 

lint  Washington  would  not  have  him  killed.  He  made 
him  build  a.  camp  fire,  and  then  told  him  to  leave  them  at 
once.  The  Indian  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  certain 
that  he  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  the  two  young  men 
set  out  to  make  their  escape.  They  knew  the  Indian 
would  soon  come  back  with  others,  and  that  their  only 
chance  for  lite  was  to  push  on  as  fast  as  they  could.  The 
Indians  could  track  them  in  the  snow,  but  by  setting  out 
at  once  they  hoped  to  get  so  far  ahead  that  they  could  not 
I"  easily  overtaken. 

It  was  already  night,  and  the  travellers  were  weary 
from  their  day's  march,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  stop 
or  rest.  All  through  the  night  they  toiled  on.  Morning 
came,  and  they  must  have  felt  it  nearly  impossible  to  drag 
their  weary  feet  further,  but  still  they  made  no  halt.  On 


ing  back  to  Virginia  again.      The  winter  was  now  at  its     and  on   they  went,  and  it  was  not  till  night  came  again 
•worst,  and  the  weather  was  terrible.    The  rivers  and  creeks     that  they  thought  it  safe  at  last  to  stop  for  the  rest  and 
were  full  of  floating  ice.  and  the1  woods  were  banked  high  i  sleep  they  needed  so  badly.     The  strain  they  had  under- 
gone must  have  been  fearful.     They  were  already  weary 
and   way-worn   when  they  first  met  the  treacherous  In- 
dian, and  after  that  they  had  toiled  through  the  snow  for 
tuo  days  and  a  night  without  stopping  to  rest  or  daring 
to  refresh  themselves  with  sleep. 

Jutit  before  reaching  their  journey's  end  they  arrived 
al  ihe  lii-ink  of  a  river  which  they  expected  to  find  frozen 
over,  but  found  it  full  of  floating  ice  instead.  Without 


with  snow.  I'.ul  Washington  was  not  to  be  daunted  by 
any  kind  of  dilliculty.  He  set  out  on  his  return  march, 
and  with  the  aid  of  canoes,  in  which  his  baggage  was  car- 
ried down  a  snail  stream  that  ran  in  that  direction,  ho 
took  his  party  as  far  as  Venango,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  he  found  that  he  could  go  no  further  on  horse- 
back.     The  ground  was  frozen  on  top,  but  soft  beneath. 
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boat  or  bridge,  there  seemed  110  chance  of  getting  across: 
but  after  a  while  they  managed  to  make  a  rude  raft,  and 
upon  this  they  undertook  to  push  themselves  across  with 
long  poles. 

The  current  was  very  strong,  the  raft  was  hard  to  man- 
age, and  the  great  fields  of  ice  forced  it  out  of  its  course. 
In  trying  to  push  it  in  the  right  direction,  Washington 
missed  his  footing  and  fell  into  the  icy  river.  His  situa- 
tion was  very  dangerous,  but  by  a  hard  struggle  he  got 
upon  the  floating  logs  again.  Still  the  current  swept 
them  along,  and  they  could  not  reach  either  shore  of  the 
stream. 

At  last  they  managed  to  leap  from  the  logs,  not  to  the 
bank,  but  to  a  small  island  in  the  river.  There  they  were 
very  little  better  off  than  on  the  raft.  They  were  on  land, 
it  is  true,  but  thrrc  was  still  no  way  of  getting  to  shore: 
and  as  there  was  nothing  on  the  island  to  make  a  fire  with, 
Washington  was  forced,  drenched  as  he  was  with  ice-wa- 
ter, to  pass  the  long  winter  night  in  the  open  air,  without 
so  much  as  a  tiny  blaze  or  a  handful  of  coals  by  which  to 
warm  himself. 

Unfortunately  the  night  proved  to  be  a  very  cold  one. 
and  poor  Gist's  feet  and  hands  were  frozen  before  morn- 
ing. Washington  got  no  frost-bites,  but  his  sufferings 
must  have  been  great. 

During  the  night  that  part  of  the  stream  which  lay  be- 
tween the  island  and  the 
shore  that  Washington 
wished  to  reach  froze 
over,  and  the  travellers 
were  able  to  renew  their 
journey.  Once  across 
that,  the  worst  of  their 
troubles  were  over. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  young-  man  who  did 
liis  duty  in  this  way  rap- 
idly rose  to  distinction  ? 
He  was  always  in  earnest 
in  his  work,  and  always 
did  it  with  all  his  might. 
He  never  shammed  or 
shirked.  He  never  let 
his  own  comfort  or  his 
own  interest  stand  in  the 
way  when  there  was  a 
duty  to  be  done.  He 
was  a  great  man  before 
he  became  a  celebrated 
one,  and  the  wisest  men 
in  the  country  found  out 
the  fact. 

When  the  Revolution 
came  there  were  other 
soldiers  older  and  better 
known  than  Washing- 
ton, but  there  were  men 
in  Congress  who  had 
watched  his  career  care- 
fully. They  made  him, 
therefore,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American 
armies,  knowing  that  no- 
body else  was  so  sure 
to  do  the  very  best  that 
could  be  done  for  the 
country.  They  did  not 
make  him  a  great  man 
I)}-  appointing  him  to  the 
chief  command;  they  ap- 
pointed him  because  they 
knew  he  was  a  great  man 
already. 


FINDING  BROTHEl;   BILL. 

T,Y  FRANK  II.  CONVEIISi:. 

I  WAS  only  fifteen,  but  tall  and  strong  for  my  age.  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  board  the  old  ship  Winchester,  of 
Bath.  Maine.  We  went  to  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  loaded 
coal  for  San  Francisco.  There  being  no  crew  on  board 
while  in  port,  there  was  not  enough  work  to  keep  me 
bus3',  so  Captain  Bowline  installed  me  as  night-watch- 
man, thus  giving  me  all  day  for  sleep  or  amusement  as  I 
pleased.  Supper  was  over,  and  I  stood  idly  03-  the  rail, 
watching  the  home-going  dock  laborers. 

Some  one  who  had  stepped  quietl3'  aboard  while  I  wa& 
so  busy  with  my  thoughts  touched  1113-  arm.  Turning 
suddenly,  I  saw  that  the  new-comer  was  a  young  fellow  of 
my  own  age.  His  face  was  pale  and  wan,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  was  very  poorly  dressed.  But  he  had  the  most 
honest  gra3r  ej'es  I  ever  looked  into,  and  somehow  I  took 
a  fancy  to  him  at  that  ver3'  moment. 

"  D'ye  think  the  Cap'n  might  be  wanting  a — boy  ?"  he 
inquired,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I'm  afraid  not;  but  3*ou  can  ask  him  if  3-011  like,"  I 
replied. 

The  young  fellow  (I  will  tell  you  now  that  his  name 
was  Edward  Penfield,  though  he  was  alwa3rs  called  Ned 
or  English  Ned)  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  cap  in. 


"  STOW-AWAY,  SIR." 
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hand,  approached  (';i|>lain  B<  iwlini-,  who.  if  lie-  was  a  bit 
short  and  sharp  .if  speech,  had  the  kindest  of  liearts. 

I  did  not  hear  the  talk  but  ween  them,  but  saw  by  the  look 
of  Ned's  face  as  he  came  forward  that  it  was  as  I  thought. 

"  lit  •  says  that  the  crew's  all  engaged;  and  if  they  wasn't 
he'd  take  no  buys,  by  reason  of  their  being  more  platrne 
than  profit,"  explained  Ned.  sorrowfully,  as  we  walked 
slowly  forward  tog-ether. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  kindly  as  I  could,  "you  haven't  lost 
much,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  getting  round  the  Horn  in 
winter  is  the  hardest  kind  of  a  voyage." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  the  hardness  of  it,  so  I  could  only 
get  to  "Frisco,"  he  replied,  with  a  determined  kind  of  look. 

"What  do  you  want  to  get  there  for  ?"  I  inquired,  a 
bit  curiously. 

"Why,  it's  this  way,"  Ned  answered,  slowly:  "the 
folk's  died  when  I  was  a  lad.  We  were  poor,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  and  Bill.  He's  a  good  bit  older 
than  I,  and  lie  as  good  as  brought  me  up  his  own  self  till 
I  was  old  enough  to  work  along  of  him  in  the  mills. 
Then  he  gets  the  Californy  fever,  and  ships  in  the  Stin- 
J/'i-li/nd  fur 'Frisco,  where  they  say  money's  to  be  had  al- 
most for  the  asking,  allowing  he'd  send  for  me  directly 
he  earned  money  enough.  That  was  five  years  auo."  said 
Ned,  wistfully,  "and  only  for  a  line  to  say  the  ship  got 
there  all  right  I've  never  a  word  since,  so  now  I'm  mind- 
ed to  go  to  'Frisco  my  own  self  and  hunt  him  up." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  were  going-,"  I  answered  him,  "  but 
it's  six  o'clock,  and  now  I  must  go  on  duty.  I'm  the 
night-watchman,  you  know,"  I  explained. 

Ned  nodded  without  speaking.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  brown  study,  yet  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  rov- 
ing round  from  place  to  place.  Finally  they  rested  on 
the  long-boat  lashed  on  top  of  the  for'ard  house,  and  I 
noticed  a  curious  look  of  determination  appear  on  his 
1 1 1 1 1 1  face. 

"I'll  try  it:"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud  ;  and  without 
explaining  what  he  meant,  Ned  bade  me  good-night  rather 
suddenly,  and  hurried  off. 

All  at  once  a  sort  of  half  suspicion  popped  into  my 
head.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  have  kept  it  to  myself, 
yet  I  knew  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  after  all,  and  besides, 
if  what  I  suspected  should  prove  true,  there  would  be  no 
great  harm  done,  anyway. 

I  am  not  sure  that  1  was  as  careful  in  respect  to 
being  on  the  main-deck  that  night  as  usual.  In  fact,  I 
paced  the  quarter-deck  till  toward  morning.  Everything 
was  all  right  on  the  main-deck,  and  about  four  o'clock  I 
called  the  cook,  and  soon  was  drinking  my  mug  of  hot 
coffee.  By  daylight  the  pilot  and  crew  were  on  board, 
and  the  tow-boat  alongside;  and  four  hours  later  the  Win- 
clii-xtrr  was  standing  down  Bristol  Channel  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  all  drawing  sail  set.  The  pilot  left  us  that 
night,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  old  ship  was  fairly 
out  at  sea. 

In  the  forenoon  I  was  at  the  wheel.  The  rest  of  the 
watch  were  coiling  down  the  hawser  on  the  for'ard  house. 
I  noticed  a  little  stir  among  the  men,  and  as  I  heard  the 
mate's  sharp  voice  saying.  "  Well,  come  oil  here!''  I  felt 
pretty  sure  of  who  and  what  ints  coining. 

Mr.  Benner  came  aft,  urging  a  very  pale  and  sick-look- 
ing young  fellow,  whom  I  need  hardly  say  was  Ned,  be- 
fore him. 

"Slow-away,  sir;  crawled  out  from  under  the  long- 
boat,"  he  briefly  explained  as  Captain  Bowline,  with  a 
vry  stem  face,  stepped  to  the  break  of  the  quarter,  where 
Ned.  t  \\  istiug  his  old  cap  between  his  fingers,  stood  hang- 
ing down  his  head. 

"Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?'' 
I  Captain  Bowline,- sharply. 

"I — I  hid  away  because  I  must  get  to  San  Francisco, 
sir,"  was  Neil's  rather  tremulous  reply.  Then  he  repeated 
the  story  that  I  had  heard  from  him  that  first  day. 


The  Captain  scolded  him  soundly,  but  ended  with, 
"Well,  go  to  the  galley  and  tell  the  cook  to  give  you 
something  to  eat."  Turning  away,  he  gave  a  sharp  look, 
as  though  he  suspected  me  of  having  a  hand  in  the  hiding 
of  the  stow  away-  a  look  which  I  returned  by  one  of  con- 
scious innocence. 

In  most  ships  Ned  would  not  have  got,  off  so  easily. 
Stow-aways  are  apt  to  meet  with  rough  language  and  hard 
treatment  from  the  officers,  though  the  crew  encourage 
their  presence,  by  reason  of  the  extra  pair  of  hands  for 
ship's  duty.  But  Captain  Bowline  was  one  who  carried 
his  Christianity  to  sea  with  him.  Sailors  were  never 
roughly  treated  on  board  the  ]\'i>i<:tie.-<ter.  Yet  I  never 
saw  better  discipline  on  shipboard,  or  work  more  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully  performed. 

Well,  Ned  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rare  sea-birds — a 
born  sailor.  Before  we  had  fairly  crossed  the  oily  smooth- 
ness of  the  equatorial  belt  he  had  learned  to  steer,  and  in 
the  terrible  tropical  squalls,  with  lightning  that  blinds 
and  thunders  which  deafen,  lie  was  the  first  aloft  in  stow- 
ing or  reefing  sails. 

A  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  has  been  described  so  many 
times  by  abler  pens  than  mine  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it.  Yet  no  description  that  I  have  ever  read  does  jus- 
tice to  the  reality  itself.  The  prevailing  winds  are  al- 
\\avs  ahead,  and  the  mildest  wind  is  a  gale  which  brings 
culliii'j-  storms  of  hail  and  sleet.  There  are  dense  fogs, 
icebergs,  and  the  heaviest  suas  that  sweep  the  navigable 
gl-be.  There  are  snow -squalls  and  drenching  rain- 
storms, thunder-tempests  and  water-spouts.  A  ship  may 
be  days  and  weeks  buffeting  against  the  fierce  winds  that 
centre  round  the  cape  of  storms,  to  be  continually  beaten 
back.  Four  hours  of  unbroken  sleep  is  never  to  be  looked 
for — dry  clothing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  words  can 
rightly  picture  the  hardship,  exposure,  and  suffering  con- 
sequent upon  rounding  Cape  Horn  in  winter. 

But  through  it  all  Ned  bore  himself  like  a  young  hero. 
He  seldom  or  never  complained,  and  indeed  was  the  life 
of  the  crew,  who  themselves  were  a  more  decent  and  order- 
ly set  of  men  than  are  usually  found  in  a  ship's  forecastle. 

"  I'll  forget  all  about  it  when  we  get  to  'Frisco,  and  have 
hunted  brother  Bill  up,"  he  would  say  to  me  as,  drenched 
and  shivering',  we  endured  the  weary  night-watches  with 
as  good  grace-  as  possible. 

Weil,  after  three  long  weeks  of  this  hard  experience  we 
weathered  the  Cape,  and  began  to  work  into  warmer  lati- 
tudes. But  one  evening  some  one  smelled  coal  gas  com- 
ing up  through  the  partly  opened  ventilators  in  the  wa- 
ter-ways, and  before  long  everybody  on  board  knew  that 
our  cargo  of  coal  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  deck  we  were 
treading  was  like  the  crust  of  a  smouldering  vol- 
cano. 

Once  started,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  the  head- 
way of  this  form  of  hidden  fire.  WTe  poured  water  con- 
tinually through  holes  cut  in  the  deck,  but  the  planks  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  gas  more  dense  and  stifling. 

After  a  week  of  terrible  anxiety  the  smoke  began 
forcing  itself  up  through  the  seams,  and  we  knew  it  was 
full  time  to  leave  the  ship.  The  boats  had  been  provision- 
ed days  before,  and  swung  at  the  davits  ready  for  use.  It 
did  not  take  loni:  to  lower  them  and  push  off.  We  were 
hardly  a  cable's  length  from  the  Wiitrliettter  when  her 
decks  blew  up.  and  she  was  soon  a  mass  of  flames. 

We  watched  the  burning  ship  in  ^luuiii\  silence.  We 
were  some  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Chilian  coast,  and 
our  two  boats,  though  in  pretty  good  repair,  were  both 
old.  and  not  strong  enough  to  stand  anything  like  heavy 
weather. 

We  pulled  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  over  a 
sea  like  glass.  The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  to  scorch  one's 
very  brains.  The  hike-warm,  brackish  water  we  had  with 
us  increased  our  thirst.  Even  Neil's  courage  for  the  first 
time  gave  way. 
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"I  sha'n't  ever  find  brother  Bill," he  said  to  me,  mourn- 
fully, as  we  sat  in  the  boat's  bows  in  the  tropical  twilight. 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when  Captain  Bowline  exclaim- 
ed, "Hark!"  lifting  up  his  hand  :it  the  same  time. 

Everv  one  listened  intently.  There  was  a  sound  of  the 
rush  and  gurgle  of  water  about  a  ship's  bows,  the  creaking 
of  vards,  and  a  hoarse  voice  giving  orders,  while  through 
the  soft  darkness  shone  the  red  and  the  green  light  of  a 
great  ship  bearing  directly  down  upon  us. 

Oh,  what  a  shout  we  gave!  And  in  less  time  than  I 
am  taking  to  tell  it  the  ship  was  laying  with  her  topsails 
aback,  and  we,  the  Winchester  screw,  were  scrambling  up 
her  black  sides. 

It  was  the  ship  ShaJespeare,  from  San  Francisco  to  Lon- 
don, and  as  soon  as  our  boats  were  hoisted  on  board  she 
was  again  put  on  her  course.  We  were  made  welcome  at. 
once,  and  by  the  following  day  were  regularly  enrolled  in 
the  different  watches,  and  working  with  the  Shukffpeare's 
crew  until  such  time  as  part  of  us  could  be  put  on  board 
some  passing  ship. 

I  was  doing  something  in  the  mizzen-rigging  when  Ned 
relieved  the  wheel  for  the  first  time.  Captain  Bowline 
and  the  SIi<tkxj>i'nr>''s  Captain,  who  was  a  remarkably 
young-looking  man  to  command  so  large  a  ship,  stood  to- 
gether, talking-,  near  the  brass  binnacle. 

As  Ned  grasped  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  Captain  Bow- 
line, with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  turned  toward  him. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  he  s;iid,  in  his  kind  way,  "unless  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  speak  a  ship  bound  for  'Frisco,  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  find  your  brother  Bill  tin's  year." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  I  heard  Ned  reply,  in  a  very  sober 
voice;  and  as  he  spoke,  I  thought  the  ShaJcspeare's  Cap- 
tain started  a  very  little. 

"  What's  your  name,  young  chap  '."  he  asked,  suddenly, 
and  in  a  queer  voice. 

"Penfield,  sir,"  was  the  respectful  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"'  said  the  young  ship-master,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way;  "and  I  think,  Ned,"  he  continued,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  astonished  boy's  shoulder — "  Ith  ink  you  icon't 
have  to  go  as  far  as  'Frisco  to  flml  i/mir  brother  Bill." 

Ned  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  then  his  whole  face  lit  up 
with  joy.  He  didn't  rush  into  Captain  Penfield's  arms 
and  exclaim,  "My  own.  my  long-lost  brother!"  In  fact, 
he  didn't  let  go  the  wheel,  for  the  breeze  was  strong  and 
the  ship  carrying  stun'sails  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  took 
pretty  careful  steering  to  keep  her  on  her  course. 

But  as  Captain  Bowline  uttered  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment, Captain  Penfield  called  me  down  to  relieve 
the  wheel,  and  took  Ned,  who  looked  as  if  he  was  in  a 
dream,  into  the  cabin,  and  closed  the  companioiiway  doors. 
Then  I  rather  think  they  had  a  good  brotherly  hug. 

Ned  told  me  all  about  it  afterward.  His  brother  liked 
the  sea  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage  he  staid 
by  the  ship,  instead  of  going  to  work  ashore.  The  Sn»- 
derlancl  was  bound  on  a  three  years'  voyage,  and  after 
writing  Ned  to  stay  where  he  was  at  present,  inclosing  a 
draft  for  what  money  he  could  spare,  young  Penfield  sail- 
ed away.  Ned  never  got  the  letter. 

When  the  Sunderland  returned  to  port  Ned's  brother 
had  been  promoted  to  mate,  the  ship's  first  officer  having 
been  lost  overboard.  He  wrote  again,  but  Ned  had  changed 
his  lodging-place.  They  sailed  for  Calcutta,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  Mr.  Penflekl  was  offered  command  of  the 
Shakspeare,  the  present  voyage  being  his  first  as  master. 

"And  direc'ly  In-other  Bill  got  to  London  he  was  com- 
ing down  to  Cardiff  to  hunt  iu<'  up.  d'ye  see,"  said  Ned, 
whose  ey«'s  \\  en-  sparkling  with  joy  as  he  spoke. 

We  arrived  in  London  after  a  fine  run  of  ninety-one 
days.  Captain  Bowline  went  home  by  steamer.  I 
shipped  in  the  Norris,  after  a  hearty  good-bv  from  Ned 
and  his  brother,  and  have  never  seen  them  since:  But 
1  was  always  very  glad  that  Ned  found  his  brother  Bill. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  THEE. 

ADAPTED  FKOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RUCKERT. 
BY  E.  M.  TEAQUAIR. 

YITITIIIN  the  forest  glad  and  free, 
\V    Though  suns  were  hot  and  winds  were  ke'en, 
A  little  pine  grew  straight  and  fine. 

But  clad,  for  leaves,  with  needles  green. 
This  did  not  please  the  little  tree. 
Which  gayer,  brighter,  kinged  to  be. 

"How  prettily  my  mates  are  dressed 

In  gay  green  foliage,  one  and  all! 
But  not  a  child  wilMook  at.  me. 

Although  I'm  growing  straight  and  tall. 
Oh,  if  the  wish  were  not  too  bold, 
I  would  have  leaves  of  shining  gold!" 

'Twas  night,  and  all  the  forest  slept, 

And  with  it  slept  our  little  tree; 
At  morn  it  woke  with  golden  leaves, 

And  was  not  that  a  sight  to  see? 
"There's  not  in  all  the  wood  so  fine 
A  tree,"  it  said,  "with  leaves  like  mine." 

But  long  before  the  day  was  done 

A  money-lender  came  that  way; 
He  had  a  sack  upon  his  back. 

And  when  he  saw  the  glittering  prey 
He  gathered  all  the  leaves  of  gold, 
And  left  the  branches  hare  and  cold. 

The  sapling  hid  its  head  in  grief. 

And  mourned  its  glittering  leaves  of  gold. 
"My  mates,"  it  said,  "are  nicely  clad, 

While  I  stand  naked  here  and  cold. 
I  dare  not  wish  again,  alas! 
Or  else  I'd  wish  for  leaves  of  glass." 

'Twas  night  again,  and  all  things  slept; 

And  with  them  slept  our  little  tree; 
It  woke  with  leaves  of  crystal  clear — 

It  was  a  brilliant  sight  to  see. 
"No  tree,"  it  said,  "like  me  can  shine, 
Or  has  such  pretty  leaves  as  mine." 

But  soon  a  might}'  wind  arose 

That  turned  and  tossed  the  branches  all; 

As  on  it  swept  across  the  wood 
It  made  the  crystal  leaflets  fall, 

And  morning  found  them  there,  alas! 

Scattered  and  broken  on  the  grass. 

The  sapling  gave  a  heavy  moan, 
It  looked  so  naked,  poor,  and  mean, 

While  all  the  other  trees  stood  there 
Still  glorious  in  their  dress  of  green. 

"I'm  sure,"  it  said,  "this  wish  were  best, 

That  1  had  green  leaves  like  the  rest." 

When  all  things  slept  at  eventide, 

And  woke  again  at  morning  gray 
Adorned  with  young  and  juicy  leaves, 

The  little  tree  was  glad  and  gay. 
"They've  leaves,"  it  said,  "and  I've  the  same — 
I  need  not  hang  my  head  for  shame." 

A  goat  came  down  the  mountain-side 
In  search  of  fields  and  pastures  fair; 

Its  young  ones  wanted  grass  and  herbs, 
But  all  the  hills  about  were  bare. 

It  spied  our  sapling's  foliage  green, 

And  set  to  work  and  ate  ii  clean. 

Our  little  tree  again  was  bare. 

And  sadly  to  itself  it  said, 
"No  more 'I'll  wish  for  leaves  again, 

Or  green  or  yellow,  white  or  red. 
I'm  sure   I  never  should  complain 
Had   I   my   needles  back   again 

It   sadly  slept  at   eventide. 

And  sail  at   morning  woke  the  tree; 

But  when  the  sun  shone  out    it   looked, 
And  nearly  laughed  aloud  for  glee. 

The  reason  of  its    joy    was  plain — 

Its  ncedks  all  were  there  again. 
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BRIDGET'S    VALENTINE. 

BY  M.  E.  SAXGSTER. 

!  Nelly!"  called  the  girls;  ''we  are  going  for 
a  slide.  The  brook  is  frozen  as  hard  as  can  be." 

Nelly  was  always  ready  for  a  slide  on  the  ice.  and  Lou- 
isc.  Edith,  and  Belle,  who  were  waiting:  at  the  gate,  were 
ln-i-  dearest  friends.  But  poor  dear  Bridget,  her  cheeks 
Hushed  and  her  eyes  beaming,  had  cleared  the  kitchen  up 
beautifully,  and  hurried  through  her  work,  so  that  the  val- 
entine she  wanted  to  send  "home  to  the  ould  counthry" 
might  be  wrim  :i  that  very  day. 

"Sure  Miss  .Nelly  had  promised  to  write  it  for  her.  the 
darlint,  and — the  saints  bless  the  child! — she  wasn't  one 
to  forget  her  worrd." 


All  day  long  Brid- 
get's thoughts  had  been 
flying  over  the  great 
wide  sea  to  a  little  cabi  n 
quite  unlike  the  grand 
house  where  she  lived 
now.  There  were  her 
mother,  and  the  father 
and  brothers,  and  the 
little  bare-footed  sister 
who  stood  and  waved 
kisses  to  her  the  day 
she  went  off  to  "  Amer- 
iky."  And  the  little 
sister  did  something- 
else.  too,  that  day  that 
Bridget  did  not  know 
of,  though  a  bird  told 
me  about  it. 

On  the  soft  mud  out- 
side the  cabin  door  there 
was  the  print  of  Brid- 
get's foot  when  she 
went  away,  and  Xora 
brought  a  stone  and 
put  it  in  the  very  spot, 
and  ever  so  many  times 
~she  went  there  and  kiss- 
ed the  place,  which 
seemed  to  her  to  be 
dearer  than  the  fields 
around,  because  there 
Bridget  had  stood  for 
her  last  look  at  the  old 
home. 

Well,  the  girls  called 
Nelly,  and  Nelly,  with 
her  hat  swinging  and 
her  curls  shining,  was 
for  one  moment  irreso- 
lute. But  she  decided 
that  she  could  more 
easily  give  up  her  own 
pleasure  than  disap- 
point Bridget  ;  so  she 
let  her  friends  go,  and 
sat  down  to  write  the 
valentine.  It  was  to 
have  a  picture  of  Brid- 
get in  it,  in  her  best 
black  dress,  with  a  red 
bow  and  a  locket. 

'  '  Won't  they  open 
their  eyes  when  they 
see  that,  Miss  Nelly!" 
said  the  simple-hearted 
Bridget.  "  Please  put 
in  that  pretty  verse 

that  you  said  this  morning,  to  cheer  up  the  poor  ould 
mother." 

So  Nelly  wrote, 

"  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue  ; 
.    Sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  :ire  you." 

And  then  was  there  ever  such  a  funny  valentine!  Brid- 
get told  her  to  ask  after  the  gray  filly,  and  if  the  red 
cow  was  as  purty  as  ever,  and  is  Pat  O'Brien  married 
yet  to  Molly  O'Neill,  and  did  my  uncle  Barney  get  the 
great  doctor  at  Cork  to  see  about  his  rheumatism  with 
the  pound  I  sent  him  for  that  same  purpose  at  Christ- 


ly had  to  put  it  into  her  own  words;  and  when  it 
was  all  done,  in  went  another  pound  —  just  half  of  Bridget's 
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month's  wages.  That  was  to  buy  tea  and  pay  the  rent. 
Then  away  went  that  valentine  into  a  mail-bag,  and 
that  mail-bag  went  way,  way  down  into  the  hold  of  a 
great  ship,  and  that  great  ship  went  sailing  over  the 
sea. 

Oh,  the  joy  in  the  little  peat-roofed   cabin  when   one 


day  Mike  brought  the  letter  home!     They  all  agreed  that 
it  was  an  "illigaut"  valentine  indeed. 

"  And  father  and  mother  danced  a  jig. 

And  Mike  and  Nora  went  almost  wild; 
Bessie  ran  out  and  told  the  pig, 

And  the  pig  looked  up  with  a  grunt  and  smiled." 
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TIIK   BURGLAR  (  L\  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  KSEMEE, 

"  TT~rHAT  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  snow-storm,  Percy 

T  *  Hasl  ings  -'  1  'idu't  I  tell  yer,  when  them  fust  Hakes 
romc  ilyin'  down,  we  were  goin'  to  liave  a  rouser  '.  Bos- 
ton folks  don't  know  the  fust  thing 'bout  mountain  storms 
up  in  New  Hampshire — do  they,  Betly  .'"  said  Ezra  Phelps. 
turning  to  his  sister. 

"  I  wish  Grandpa  and  Grandma  would  come."  said  Lulu. 

"Why,  Lulu,'' said  Betty,  "they  can't  get  a  step  up 
this  mountain  to-night.  P'r'aps  they'll  manage  to  go  as 
fa  r  as  Squire  Green's,  hut  it  '11  be  a  tough  pull  for  old  Jack 
from  Ossipee  to  thei-e,  this  goin'." 

"  I's  faid  to  stay  'way  on  this  mountain  all  'lone,"  moan- 
ed little  Benny. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  his  brother  Percy,  taking  him  up 
into  his  lap.  "Here's  sister  Lulu,  and  Ezra  and  Betty 
Phelps,  and  your  brother  Percy  too.  I  think  the  storm 
is  jolly.  Now  Ezra  and  Betty  will  have  to  spend  the 
night,  and  we'll  have  a  gay  old  time." 

"Won't  biu'-ger-lars  come  :"  said  Benny. 

"We  don't  have  none  o'  them  kind  o'  visitors  up  here," 
said  Ezra. 

"Do  you  feel  afraid,  Betty  ?"  said  Lulu. 

"Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,"  said  Betty,  decidedly. 
"  We  never  think  of  locking  our  doors." 

"  Let's  light  up,"  said  Percy ;  "  and  see  here,  Lulu,  can't 
you  get  us  up  a  supper?  We  haven't  got  to  go  without 
one  because  Grandma  isn't  here,  have  we  '." 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Lulu,  beginning  to  assume  a  ma- 
tronly air.  "We  will  have  a  lovely  supper,  won't  we. 
Bet  .'  I  know  where  the  raspberry  jam  is.  and — 

Just  then  came  a  most  tremendous  crash.  The  girls 
screamed,  while  Benny  cried,  wildly,  "He's  come!  he's 
come!  the  bur-ger-lar's  come!"  The  boys  rushed  to  the 
door  suddenly,  feeling  the  care  of  the  household  upon 
their  shoulders.  As  they  opened  it,  a  furious  gust  of  wind 
blew  out  the  candle.  Percy  fumbled  round  for  a  match, 
while  Ezra  took  down  the  lantern  from  its  nail.  Then 
they  started  again,  the  girls,  with  Benny,  cautiously  creep- 
ing along  behind:  As  they  ascended  the  stairs  they  en- 
countered a  huge  snow-drift,  which  the  giant  Storm  had 
unceremoniously  hurled  into  their  home  through  the 
door  which  led  from  the  upper  entry  out  of  the  house. 
For  this  house  was  so  built  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
that  from  the  upper  story,  as  well  as  the  lower,  one  could 
step  directly  out  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

"Somebody  must  have  left  this  door  unlatched,"  ex- 
claimed Percy. 

"See  the  snow-balls  lyin'  round  here,"  laughed  Ezra. 
"You  and  me'll  have  to  pay  back,  Percy,  and  see  which 
'11  beat,  we  or  Mr.  Storm  and  Mr.  Wind." 

At  that  the  boys,  gayly  shouting  and  cheering,  began 
to  roll  the  snow  into  balls  and  toss  it  out;  but  after  the 
lirst  fun  was  over  they  went  down  for  shovels  and  brooms, 
and  soon  had  routed  the  enemy,  and  securely  defended 
themselves  against  all  future  invasions. 

Meantime  the  girls  had  loaded  the  table  with  baked 
beans,  pumpkin  pie,  mince  turn-overs,  and  numerous  other 
good  things  which  they  had  found  in  grandma's  well- 
si  ored  pantry. 

They  were  very  merry  over  their  supper,  until  sudden- 
ly thump,  thump,  thump  sounded  overhead,  and  they  ex- 
claimed, in  one  breath,  "  What's  that  ?"  while  Lulu  said, 
excitedly,  "  Percy,  did  you  fasten  that  door 

"  Yes,  m<  i  nil."  said  Percy;  "  I  certainly  bolted  it  top  and 
1  mi  loni;  and  I  guess  it  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been 
done,  by  the  hard  work  I  had." 

"That  noise  is  nothiii'  but  the  winders  a-rattlin',"  said 
Ezra.  "  You  needn't  be  scar't  at  it."  Thus  assured,  they 
soon  forgot  their  IVars,  and  began  to  plan  what  they 
should  do  in  the  evening. 


"Let's  make  some  molasses  candy, "said  Percy. 

"Just  the  thing!      What  are  the  directions;" 

"Take  a  cup  and  a  half  of  molasses,"  began  Lulu,  "half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut  - 

"Dear  me,"  interrupted  Percy,  "I'm  afraid  that  rule 
won't  work.  I  don't  believe  there's  an  English  walnut  in 
the  house,  and  who  is  going  to  remember  the  exact  size 
of  one?" 

"Percy  Hastings,  hold  your  tongue;  you'll  make  me 
forget.  There's  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  besides.  Then 
you  boil  them  all  together  for  twenty  minutes,  and  after 
it  is  done,  put  in  a  pinch  of  saleratus." 

"Definite  again,"  said  Percy,  looking  at  his  sister  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "A  pinch!  Let's  see: 
how  much  is  that  '.  Put  it  in  when  it's  done!  Here's  a 
conundrum  for  you.  When  is  a  thing  done,  if  it  isn't 
done  when  it's  done?" 

"We  will  go  to  work,  Betty,  and  not  mind  his  non- 
sense," said  Lulu;  and  soon  they  had  the  molasses  sim- 
mering over  the  lire. 

Thump,  thump,  thump  sounded  again,  louder  than  be- 
fore. 

"Somebody  surely  is  walking  overhead,"  exclaimed 
Lulu,  dropping  the  spoon  with  which  she  was  stirring  the 
candy.  "He  must  have  come  in  when  that  door  was 
open.  He's  coming  down-stairs.  Percy,  lock  I  hat  door, 
quick." 

As  Ezra  and  Percy  started,  again  they  heard  the  thump, 
thump,  thump,  and  the  girls,  screaming,  pulled  them  back, 
saying,  "That  is  not  the  rattling  of  a  window.  There's 
some  one  in  the  house.  You  sha'n't  go  up  there  one  step." 

"Oh.  dear!"  cried  Benny,  white  and  trembling:  "he's 
come  now,  hasn't  he  ?" 

"  How  you  goin'  to  get  upstairs  to  bed  ?"  said  Ezra. 

"We  are  not  going  to  stir  out  of  this  room  to-night," 
said  Lulu,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Somethin's  buriiin',"  said  Ezra. 

"  Oh,  it's  our  candy !  it's  all  spoiled,"  said  Lulu,  snatch- 
ing the  smoking-  kettle  from  the  fire.  As  she  placed  it  in 
the  sink,  the  iron  snapped  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  ket- 
tle lay  there  in  two  pieces,  black  and  sizzling. 

"What  will  Grandma  say?"  sobbed  Lulu. 

But  the  noise  overhead  soon  took  their  attention  away 
from  everything  else.  The  boys  still  wished  to  go  up  and 
explore,  but  at  last  their  sisters  persuaded  them  to  stay 
where  they  were,  all  night,  and  as  the  thumps  sounded 
more  and  more  like  some  one  walking  about,  in  their  in- 
most hearts  they  were  not  unwilling  to  give  up  the  search. 

As  they  sat  excitedly  talking  before  the  fire,  Benny 
said,  "  I's  seepy ;  I  wants  to  do  to  bed." 

"Well,  deary,"  said  Lulu,  "we'll  fix  up  a  nice  little 
bed  on  this  settle." 

"  Shall  I  say  my  prayers  now  ?"  said  Benny. 

"  Yes;  kneel  right  down  by  Lulu,"  said  his  sister. 

After  repeating  his  usual  prayer,  he  added,  "Please, 
God,  take  care  of  us,  and  tell  that  bur-ger-lar  up  there  not 
to  come  down  here."  Then  he  lay  down  on  his  novel  bed. 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  sound  asleep. 

"Now  you  girls,"  said  Percy,  "can  both  get  into  that 
big  arm-chair  and  have  a  good  night's  sleep." 

"Sleep!"  exclaimed  Lulu;  "not  a  wink!  I  am  as  nerv- 
ous as  I  can  be.  I  can  seem  to  see  some  one  opening  that 
door  every  minute." 

"Nobody  could  get  in.  with  all  them  things  piled  up 
there."  said  Ezra,  assuringly. 

Before  long.  Lulu  and  Betty,  and  even  the  boys,  brave 
and  watchful  as  they  had  intended  to  be,  were  lost  in 
slumber,  and  they  did  not  wake  until  the  morning  sun 
peeped  into  the  room  over  the  snow  drift  which  came 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  eastern  windows. 

"I  wonder  how  'tis  outside  ?"  said  Betty,  and  jumping 
up  on  tables  and  chairs,  they  looked,  over  the  drift,  upon 
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such  a  glorious  sight  as  Percy  and  Lulu  had  never  seen 
before.  As  far  as  eye  could  see  was  pure,  trackless,  glis- 
tening1 whiteness.  The  sun  had  already  lifted  the  man- 
tle of  mist  which  had  thrown  itself  sheltering] y  during  the 
night  over  the  mountain  peaks  beyond,  and  now Passacon- 
away  and  Whitefare,  Chocorua  and  Kearsarge,  seemed  to 
gayly  lift  their  heads  as  if  proud  of  their  new  fleecy  caps, 
while  still  further  in  the  distance  loomed  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

"Come,"  said  Percy,  "we  don't  want  to  strain  our 
necks  trying  to  peek  out  in  this  uncomfortable  way  any 
longer.  Do  let  us  go  and  shovel  this  drift  away,  Ezra." 

"First  we'll  take  them  things  from  the  door.  This 
room  don't  look  much  like  Mann  Hastings'*  kitchen. 
You  see,  girls,  them  noises  warn't  nothin.',"  said  Ezra. 

Hastily  pulling  the  furniture  into  place,  he  opened  the 
door,  when  thump,  thump,  seemed  to  sound  on  the  stairs. 

"()h  !"  screamed  Lulu,  "shut  that  door,  quick  !"  And 
the  boys  needed  no  urging  to  secure  the  door  even  more 
firmly  than  before. 

"When  will  they  come  home?"  gasped  Lulu.  "They 
can  get  here  to-day,  can't  they?" 

"Your  Grandma  wouldn't  stay  another  night  if  she  had 
to  come  home  on  her  head,''  said  Ezra.  "1  'spect  she'll 
have  all  the  ox-sleds  in  Tamworth  turned  out  for  her." 

The  day  passed  slowly  enough  to  the  timid,  anxious 
watchers,  for  it  was  not  until  nearly  night-fall  that  the 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  road  from  the  village  was  broken 
through,  and  the  grandparents  were  able  to  reach  their 
mountain  home. 

After  a  happy  greeting.  Grandpa  said:  "What's  all 
this 'ere  barricade  ?  What  game  yer  been  playin'  at  naow?" 

Then  the  five,  all  together,  in  a  most  thrilling,  excited 
manner,  related  all  their  trials  and  adventures. 

"  \Va'al,  wa'al,"  said  Grandpa,  "  these  'ere  young  folks 
has  had  a  putty  hard  time,  no  mistake,  hain't  they,  Mo- 
ther ?  Naow  I  must  go  an'  'tend  to  that  'ere  burglar." 

"Don't  let  him  hurt  oo,  Grandpa,"  said  Benny,  pulling 
him  back  by  his  coat. 

"I  guess  I  can  manage  him;  you  needn't  be  afeard." 
And  in  a  minute  the  door  was  opened,  and  he,  with  Percy 
and  Ezra,  went  up  the  stairs.  No  sooner  had  they  reach- 
ed the  top  than  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  by  the  trem- 
bling, listening  group  below. 

"The  burglar's  caught!  we're  bringing  him  down!" 
shouted  both  boys;  and  in  they  walked,  holding  up  a  trap 
from  which  a  young  rat  was  hanging,  even  now  not  quite 
dead.  He  was  so  small  for  the  trap  that  instead  of  being 
choked  to  death,  he  had  only  been  imprisoned,  and  in  his 
struggles  to  escape  had  moved  the  trap  with  him  about 
the  room. 

"There,  children, ''said  Grandpa;  "them's  the  only  kind 
o'  burglars  we  have  up  on  Little  Mountain." 

"How  silly  we  were!"  said  Lulu.  "But  I  couldn't 
help  being  afraid." 

"  I  don't  blame  yer  one  mite,"  said  Grandma,  heartily. 
"  An'  yer  needn't  worry  a  bit  about  that  kittle;  I've  got 
plenty  more  a  sight  better'ii  that  old  thing.  To-night  we'll 
have  some  molasses  candy,  an'  Benny  shall  sleep  on  his 
little  down  bed ;  an'  don't  yer  never  be  afeard  of  burglars 
up  here  agin." 

LIGHTNING. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

MR.  FRANKLIN  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived.  He  could  carry  a  loaf  of  bread  in  each  hand 
and  eat  another,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  he  could  invent 
anything  that  anybody  wanted,  without  hurting'  himself 
or  cutting  his  fingers.  His  greatest  invention  was  light- 
ning, and  he  invented  it  with  a  kite.  He  made  a  kite  with 
sticks  made  out  of  telegraph  wire,  and  sent  it  up  in  a  thun- 
der-storm till  it  readied  where  the  lightning  is.  The  light- 


ning ran  down  tin'  siring,  and  Franklin  collected  it  in  a 
bottle,  and  sold  it  for  ever  so  much  money.  So  he  got 
very  rich  after  a  while,  and  could  buy  the  most  beautiful 
and  expensive  kites  that  any  fellow  ever  bad. 

I  read  about  Mr.  Franklin  in  a  book  that  father  gave 
me.  He  said  I  was  reading  too  many  stories,  and  just  \  on 
take  this  book  and  read  it  through  carefully  and  I  hope  it 
will  do  you  some  good  anyway  it  will  keep  you  out  of 
mischief. 

I  thought  that  it  would  please  father  if  I  should  get 
some  lightning  just  as  Franklin  did.  I  told  Tom  McGiii- 
nis  about  it.  and  he  said  he  would  help  if  I  would  give  him 
half  of  all  I  made  by  selling  the  lightning.  I  wouldn't 
do  this,  of  course,  but  finally  Tom  said  he'd  help  me  any- 
how, and  trust  me  to  pay  him  a  fair  price ;  so  we  went  to 
work. 

We  made  a  tremendously  big  kite,  and  the  first  time 
there  came  a  thunder-storm  we  put  it  up;  but  the  paper 
got  wet,  and  it  came  down  before  it  got  up  to  the  lightning. 
So  we  made  another,  and  covered  it  with  white  cloth  that 
used  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  McGinnis's  sheets,  only  Tom  said  he 
knew  she  didn't  want  it  any  more. 

We  sent  up  this  kite  the  next  time  there  was  a  thun- 
der storm,  and  tied  the  string  to  the  second-story  window 
where  the  blinds  hook  on,  and  let  the  end  of  the  string 
ha  HIT  down  into  a  bottle.  It  only  thundered  once  or 
twice,  but  the  lightning  ran  down  the  string  pretty  fast, 
and  filled  the  bottle  half  full. 

It  looked  like  water,  only  it  was  a  little  green,  and 
when  it  stopped  running  into  the  bottle  we  took  the  light- 
ning down-stairs  to  try  it.  I  gave  a  little  of  it  to  the  eat, 
to  drink,  but  it  didn't  hurt  her  a  bit,  and  she  just  purred. 
At  last  Tom  said  he  didn't  believe  it  would  hurt  anything; 
so  he  tasted  some  of  it,  but  it  didn't  hurt  him  at  all. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  lightning  was  too  weak  to  do 
any  harm.  The  thunder-shower  had  been  such  a  little  one 
that  it  didn't  have  any  strong  lightning  in  it;  so  we  threw 
away  what  was  in  the  bottle,  and  agreed  to  try  to  get  some 
good  strong  lightning  whenever  we  could  get  a  chance. 

It  didn't  rain  for  a  long  time  after  that,  and  I  nearly 
forgot  all  about  Franklin  and  lightning,  until  one  day  I 
heard  Mr.  T ravers  read  in  the  newspaper  about  a  man 
who  was  found  lying  dead  on  the  road  with  a  bottle  of 
Jersey  lightning,  and  that,  of  course,  explains  what  was 
the  matter  with  him  my  dear  Susan.  I  understood  more 
about  it  than  Susan  did,  for  she  does  not  know  anything 
about  Franklin  being  a  girl,  though  I  will  admit  it  isn't 
her  fault.  You  see.  the  cork  must  have  come  out  of  the 
man's  bottle,  and  the  lightning  had  leaked  out  and  burned 
him  to  death. 

The  very  next  day  we  had  a  tremendous  thunder-show- 
er, and  I  told  Tom  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  some 
lightning  that  would  be  stronger  than  anything  they  could 
make  in  New  Jersey.  So  we  got  the  kite  up.  and  got  our- 
selves soaked  through  with  water.  We  tied  it  to  the  win- 
'  dow-ledge  just  as  we  did  the  first  time,  and  put  the  end  of 
the  string  in  a  tin  pail,  so  that  we  could  collect  more  light- 
ning than  one  bottle  would  hold.  It  was  so  cold  standing 
by  the  window  in  our  wet  clothes  that  we  thought  we'd 
go  to  my  room  and  change  them. 

All  at  once  there  was  the  most  awful  flash  of  lightning 
and  the  most  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  that  was  ever 
heard.  Father  and  mother  and  Sue  were  down-stairs, 
and  they  rushed  upstairs  crying  the  darling  boy  is  killed. 
Thai  meant  me.  But  I  wasn't  killed,  neither  was  Tom, 
and  we  hurried  into  the  room  where  we  were  collecting 
lightning  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There  we  found 
the  tin  pail  knocked  into  splinters  and  the  lightning 
spilled  all  over  the  floor.  It  had  set  fire  to  the  carpet, 
ami  burned  a  hole  right  through  the  floor  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  pretty  much  broke  up  the  whole  kitchen  stove. 

Kailier  cut  the  kite  string  and  let  the  kite  go,  and  told 
me  that  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth  to  send  up  a  kite 
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in  a  thunder-storm.  You  see,  so  much  lightning  will  come 
do\vn  the  string  that  it  will  kill  anybody  that  stands  near 
it.  I  know  this  is  true,  because  father  says  so,  hut  I'd  like 
to  know  how  Franklin  managed.  I  forgot  to  say  that  fa- 
ther wasn't  a  bit  pleased. 


THE  STAR  GAME  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

BY  FKANK  UELLEW 

CUT  two  little  cones  out  of  wood  like  the  figures  in 
the  lower  corners  of  our  chart.  In  these  stick  two 
black  pins  or  bits  of  wire;  parts  of  a  hair-pin  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  Then  paint  or  draw  oil  these  cones 
anything  you  please  to  distinguish  them,  and  these  will 
form  the  manikins  with  which  you  play.  If  you  have  no 
stick  or  knife  handy,  you  can  cut  two  little  ships  out  of 
card-board,  as  also  represented  in  the  chart ;  but  if  you  have 

neither  card  nor  sticks,  two  ordinary  tin  tacks,  or  buttons     privilege  you  can  make  use  of  or  not  as  you  like, 
with  matches  stuck  in  them,  will  do,  though  not  so  well. 

Now,  then,  yon  each  take  your  manikin  and  throw  it 
toward  the  head  of  Washington,  in  the  centre  of  the 
chart,  and  whoever  gets  nearest  to  it  plays  first. 

Now  you  each  throw  your  manikin  a  second  time  on 
the  head  of  Washington,  and  to  whichever  point  of  the 
star  the  point  of  the  manikin  or  bow  of  the  ship  points 
will  be  the  point  from  which  you  start.  If  both  mani- 
kins point  to  the  same  part  of  the  star,  the  second  player 
throws  again  till  he  gets  a  different  starting-point. 

Now  yon  both  take  your  places.  We  will  say  one  is  on 
Tay lor  and  the  other  on  Jackson.  It  is  Jackson's  first  play. 
We  will  call  this  one  Jack.  He  is  entitled  to  take  as  many 
steps  as  are  represented  by  the  figure  opposite  Taylor ;  this 
is  2,  so  that  he  will  place  his  manikin  on  Harrison.  Now 


the  second  player,  who  is  on  Taylor,  whom 
we  will  call  Jill,  takes  as  many  steps  as 
are  represented  by  the  figure  opposite  the 
spot  where  his  opponent,  Jack,  stands. 
This  is  1,  so  he  places  his  manikin  on  Fill- 
in  orr.  The  figure  3  being  opposite  l-'ill- 
IIKITC  entitles  Jack  to  take  three  steps,  so 
he  moves  his  piece  up  to  Taylor.  This 
entitles  Jill  to  move  his  piece  two  steps  to 
Madison.  Here  is  the  figure  4,  which  en- 
lit  les  Jack  to  take  four  steps,  which  places 
his  man  oil  Buchanan.  So  you  go  work- 
ing on,  following  the  lines  of  the  star  till 
you  get  back  to  the  point  from  which  you 
lirst  started:  then  you  have  won  the  first 
round.  Then  throw  the  manikin  again, 
and  start  as  at  first. 

Now  we  must  stop  a  minute  to  explain 
one  or  two  things.      When  we  speak  of 
following  the  lines  of  the  star  we  mean 
that  you  follow  the  lines  which  are  indi- 
cated by  crosses,  or  dots,  or  loops,  or  points, 
or  S's,  and  you  go  in  the  direction  the  ar- 
rows point.      Then  if  you  alight  011  a  cir- 
cle with  a  double  ring,  which  indicates  a 
President  who  has  served  two  terms,  or  is, 
as  we  call  him,  a  Tandem- Termer,  you 
can  take  double  the  number  of  steps  last 
given  you.    For  instance,  Jack  is  on  Bitch- 
IIIKUI.  which  entitles  Jill,  who  is  on  Madi- 
son, to  take  two  steps  ;  this  moves  him  to 
Lincoln,  who  is  a  Tandem-Termer,  and 
lie  is  entitled  to  move  two  more  steps  to 
Mmiroe.     This  privilege  in  this  particu- 
lar case  happens  also  to  save  him  from  a, 
positive  loss  which   lie  would  otherwise 
have    incurred    by    another   rule    of  the 
game,  which  is  this:  When  in  the  course 
of   the   game   one   player  comes   on   the 
same  circle  as  that  occupied  by  his  opponent,  he  either 
makes  his   opponent   take  two  steps   back   or  takes  two 
back  himself,  according  as   the  two   last  figures  in  the 
date  make  combined  an  odd  or  an  even  number.      If  they 
make  an  odd  number,  the  person  displaced  takes  two  steps 
back ;  if  they  make  an  even  number,  the  displacer  takes 
two  steps  back.     Thus  Jill  moves  to  Lincoln  ;  now  if  Lin- 
coln were  not  a  T«nd<>in-Termer  Jill  would  remain  there, 
and  Jack  would  move  one  step  from  Buchanan,  which 
would  take  him  also  to  Lincoln.     You  will  observe  that 
the  date  of  Lincoln's  inauguration  is  1861,  the  last  two 
figures  of  which  are  ti  and  1,  making  7,  which  is  an  odd 
number,  so  that  Jill  would  have  to  move  two  steps  back  to 
Madison,  and  Jack  would  take  four  steps  for  ward  to  Grant. 
But  hers  be  it  noted  that  a  player  can  not  have  the  ben- 
efit of  more  than  one  Tandem-Term  at  a  time.     Thus  if 
Jill  is  at  Fillmore  and  moves  to  Madison,  and  then  takes 
his  double  term  to  Lincoln,  his  turn  ends.     The  tandem 

Some- 
times it  is  not  desirable. 

Here  is  another  rule,  and  a  very  important  one.  If  the 
player  alights  on  either  Washington.  Lincoln,  or  Garfield 
when  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  other  player,  the  last 
player  goes  in  the  case  of  Washington  to  Arnold,  Lincoln 
to  Booth,  or  Garfield  to  Guiteau,  where  he  remains  until 
his  adversary  has  made  three  moves,  which  he  does  count- 
ing the  numbers  on  which  he  alights.  Thus  suppose  Jill 
is  on  Garfield  and  Jack  comes  there,  then  Jack  places  his, 
piece  on  Gniti'iiii.  and  Jill  first  moves  his  piece  two  steps 
to  Pierce,  then  one  step  to  Arthur,  then  one  step  to  J. 
Adams,  when  Jack  moves  back  to  Garfield  and  takes  one 
step  to  Tyler,  1  being  the  number  opposite  J.  Adams, 
where  Jill  stopped. 

When  you  first  throw  your  piece,  if  it  points  toward 
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W((.<iliington  you  start  from  there,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  one,  two,  or  three  steps,  whichever  you  choose, 
either  to  J.  Adams,  .IcH'erson,  or  Madison. 

In  moving  your  piece  take  care  that  the  wire  project- 
ing from  your  manikin,  or  the  bow  if  you  use  a  little 
ship,  always  points  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  trav- 
elling. This  prevents  mistakes  when  you  cross  lines. 

Now  we  have  explained  how  you  play  a  round. 

When  you  have  finished  a  round,  or,  in  other  words, 
reached  the  spot  from  which  you  first  started,  you  place 
your  piece  on  Waxli  i mjtini.  in  the  great  circle  which  sur- 
rounds the  chart,  and  your  opponent  goes  on  taking  steps 
by  himself.  Thus,  suppose  when  Jill  has  made  his  round, 
Jack  is  at  Hayes.  He  first  makes  a  step  of  two  to  Tyler, 
then  a  step  of  four  to  Jefferson,  then  two,  then  two  more, 
then  one,  till  he  reaches  home.  At  each  step  he  makes  you 
take  one  on  the  large  circle  from  Washington  to  Adams,  to 


Jefferson,  and  so  on.  If  any  of  the  numbers  at  which  lie 
stops  in  his  steps  corresponds  with  the  last  number  in  the 
date  (or  one  of  the  dates)  at  which  you  stop,  then  you  take 
two  steps. 

When  he  has  got  home  you  write  down  the  name  of 
the  space  where  you  stand,  say,  Jefferson,  and  you  start  on 
a  new  round  as  before.  If  you  win  the  second  roiiml, 
you  start  again  on  the  grand  circle  from  the  place  where 
you  left  oft'. 

When  you  have  completed  a  grand  round,  you  have 
won  the  game,  and  you  place  a  marker  on  Franklin.  Still 
you  can  go  on  playing  for  the  rub  or  grand  game  of 
three.  In  this  case  your  opponent  continues  to  count 
from  the  place  lie  held  in  the  grand  circle  when  you  won 
the  game;  but  if  you  make  another  grand  circle  before  he 
has  finished  one.  you  place  a  marker  on  Irving,  and  your 
adversary  is  said  to  be  kalsomined. 
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OUR  YOUNGEST  SUBSCRIBER. 

THIS  little  man  is  tlioiishtful  Tim, 
He'd  rather  road  than  play: 

He  holds  the  paper  upside  down, 
Which  is  the  nicest  way. 

II>-  makes  the  stories  up  himself. 

Aii<l  so  is  quite  content. 
Perhaps  one  day  this  thoughtful  Tim 

May  be  the  President. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE   F.I  >X. 

HAZLtT.'S,    I'ESNsVLViM*. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  li.n.-  taken  Y.TN., 
PEOPLE  from  the  first  number,  ami  enjoy  it  verv 
much.  My  pets  are  a  canary,  a  goldfinch,  two 
gold-fish-s  that  will  eat  out  of  mamma's  hand,  a 
green  parrot,  and  a  Persian  cat,  named  Fuzz, 
though  my  baby  sister  calls  him  Boladie. 

Polly  is  a  funny  bird.  He  says.  "  See  The  pret- 
ty baby !"  when  my  sister  toddles in,  calls  "Papa" 

m  as  he  is  in  sight,  whittles   like  a 

laughs  very  naturally,  says  "Hip,  hip.  hurrah!" 

and  many  other  things.     His  longest  sentmees 

are.  "  Pivtty.  pretty  Polly  Hopkins.  bo\v  de  do  - 

d  .A    ii<-  do?"  and  "Ha!   ha!  ha!  yon  and  me; 

brown  jug  don't  I   love  thee?"     He   has 

uever learned  to  s\\-ear.  th"iiirh  nan_riuy  boys  try 

to  te  i rli  him  when  he  hangs  out  on  the  \><  >fch  in 

summer.     When  mamma   hear-  them  a'r   it,  she 

him  into  the  house  without  say  ing  anything. 

1  thai  They  must  be  gei 

before  Polly  if  they  would  enjoy  his  company. 
cage  him  up.  even  when  out-oi  doors; 
we  rhp  oil'.1  wm_r.  and  ham:  hS  <'a^e  up  hiL'h  on 
the  porch.  He  has  a  rope  near  by,  on  which  be 
perform-  m.m>  tricks,  twirling  round  like  an 
acrobat,  pretending  to  fall.  ;r  .  ut  as  if 

afraid,  etc.     \Ve  often  hear  the  children  saj    to 
him,  "  <;<•  on  your  rope  and  act.  Polly  "     I  have 

worsted  bail  that  I  plav  with  in"  the 
Polly  ot'icn  join-  in  ratriung  it  in  ids  moul 
laughing  a-  h'-arnlv  as  any  one  wb 

•un.     Mamma  says  he  seems 
man,  she   would  mourn  bis  lo-s  like  that   of  a 
child. 

I  fear  my  letter  i>  too  long,  so  I  won't  tell  you 

about  my  "  bell  cat,"  as  they  call  Fuzz  around 

He  has  little  bells  on  a  ribbon  round  his 

neck,  and  we  otten  hear  him  coining  Ix-tore  \\r 

him. 

This  is  a  minim:  town  r>m  ;, 

Papa  says  we  don't  raNe  anything  but  coal  and 
whortleberries    You  prize  our  "  black  diamonds" 
.    and  enjoy  -Mir  bl:iek  berries  in 
the  .summer.  USCAI;  M.  i1 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  us  about  your 
pretty  parrot.  1  saw  a  \i-ry  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished one  the  other  day.  It  whistled  sev- 
eral tunes  correctly. 


very  triad  to  see  him.  I  had  a  little  canary-bird, 
;.  !  called  <  'berry.  'Hi  The  iui  h  of  February, 
is.s'i.  mv  little  bird  died  I  cried  when  I  found 
my  little  bird  dying.  I  was  so  sorry  to  lo-e  him 
Good-by.  MAEELLE  J.  11. 

I  notice  in  this  letter,  and  in  that  of  Oscar  M. 
C.,  an  allusion  to  boys  who  swear      [  am  perfect- 
ly sure  that  the  boys  who  read  the  post-office 
Box  never  use  profane  language.     N->  tr 
tleinan  ever  docs       To  do  so    breaks  the  lav.    <>f 

i  nd  shows  t  hat  on,-  is  unfit  for  the  society 
of  well-bred  people.  Hut  evidently  there  are 
boys  who  do  not  know  this,  and  who  say  naughty 
words.  If  you  happen  M  meet  such  boys,  show 
them  by  your  words  and  manner  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  them. 


Wi\.«\  \ ,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  contents  of  the 
Po-t-ottice  l!o\  tn  my  little  brother  and  sister, 
and  we  all  enjoy  ii  Very  much.  When  1  was 
thinking  what  to  give  my  brother  f«  <r  <  'hristmas, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  nicer 
than  HAUPEK'S  Yorxu  Pr.oi'i.K.  and  we  all  think 
I  made  a  happy  <  hoice,  for  I  enj,  ,\  it  a-  much  as 
he  does.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 'and  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  tin-  -•['.'  grammar  grade.  I  have  a 
printing-press  and  outfit,  and  do  quite  a  good  deal 
of  printing.  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  spend  most 
of  my  spare  time  on  it.  I  have  I'mmd  out  the 
difference  between  my  mother's  pie  and  a  prin- 
ter'- pie— one  I  enjoy  and  the  other  I  do  not.  In 
school  I  study  arithmetic,reading,spellmg,gram- 
Tiiar,  history,  wrii  in::,  and  dr.i  whig  We  have 
L]  i  cadi,  r-  tor  writ  ing  and  drawing,  which 
i-  \cry  nice,  but  I  especially  enjoy  the  writing. 
This  .-I-  .  .  -  iu  keeping  up  \\  ith  T  lie  times, 

ha\  in.'  jn-r  added  horse-cars  and  electric  lights 
i  her  ud\  antages.  EDMI 


T  am   a    lirtic  1:1  rl  eleven   vars  old.     I  1:0  to  a 
priv:J-  .     •  mile  and  a  hal:  from  m\ 

home  :  it  i-  :i  pli  asaul  walk  in  the  summer-time, 
but  no\\  it  i-  fonelj      I  studyarithmi 

reading,  writing,  -Celling,  and  drawing       I 
have  nice  t  •  :.  VI 

allow  tile  l.o ys  to  SWeai*.       I  Think   t  hat    i-  ;i    g ] 

plan  :  do  you  not ':     I  h  ,  .  • 

Oat    I   like   to   Wash   di-aie-,.        1    ha\e   rut   J.ets   except 

a  cat      lie   \Miit  awaj   :md    staid  t-.ur  nnuiih- 
Une  nice  day  Mu>tcr  K:  •'•k.aml  I  wa- 


ALBANV,  NEW  YOBK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  of  six  years,  and  my  n 

.  tters  in  the  post-offi.--  liox.  I 
like  to  hear  a  bout  all  the  children  and  their  pets. 
so  I  have  asked  my  mother  to  write  and  tell  you 
about  our  old  cat.  We  call  her  Mother  Kitten, 
and  Muz  for  short,  because  she  had  kitiens  her- 
self when  she  was  very  little,  and  because  she 
plav*;  wit  h  a  ball  and  acts  like  a  kitten,  all  In  >uurh 
she  i--  ii" w about  seven  \  <  ar-  old  She  i-  a  snuil 
•  il  ti  dark  striped  fur  and  -Teen  eyes  \\  hen 
the  cook  want-  her  to  go  and  sleep  in  the  \\<.od- 
shed,  she  hide-,  and  rho.i-e-.  a  new  place  aim"*- 1 
e\er\  night,  so  there  i-  great  trouble  in  rinding 

\\  lie  n  the  break  t'a-r  mine*.  d>  >wn  fr<  iin  the 
dining-room,  she  walks  around  and  mews  as  if 

tew  breakfast  v\  as  ri-ad\ .  She  formed  such 
an  attachment  for  the  conk,  who  \\as  in  the 
kitch-ji  \\  hen  she  fir-t  came.  That  she  \\  •  Mild  not 
I-  l  any  one  touch  her,  and  if  any  one  made  be- 
•  strike  her.  as  they  often  did  for  fun.  Muz 
would  fly  at  them  and  try  to  scratch  them  *-he 
does  not  .ike  men  or  boys,  ami  will  not  let  my 
father  touch  her,  but  spits  and  runs  away  the 
morri'-nT  he  coim-s  near  her,  and  she  is  no  fonder 
of  UK-,  for  I  of  ten  tease  her.  But  she  likes  \\omen 
and  little  girls,  and  will  pull  their  dres-i  s  t"  at- 
tr.iet  their  attention.  She  kills  a  great  many 
sp;irn>\\s.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  there  is  not  a 
mouse  or  rat  in  our  house.  She  has  a  . 
many  kittens,  My  little  si-tcr  Tantia  used  to 
say  she  went  into  the  next  street  and  found  t  he m 
there  and  brought  them  home  in  a  basket,  but 

•  '!   them  have  ever  equaled  their  \\\- 
Your  constant  friend.  Lot  is 


I  am  a  boy  of  eight  \  ears  old.     1  ha\  «•  a  little 

black-and-tan  terrier;  he  a  ways  \\alks  <»n  tlm*e 

]•  gs       I    have   no    brothers  or  sisters.     I    like   to 

read  the  letter-.     I  would  like  to  have  ;i  friend 

I  think  we  would  have  fine 

fun  to^ei  her,  and  I  like  his  storii  -  \  '-ry  much.     I 
live  in  Cambridge,  England. and  like  it  very  much. 

I    like   to   ITU    to  the    boat -races.      Sometimes    tht.- 
•   ipsize,  and  all  the  men  g<i  into  the  water. 
hut  the\  never  get  drowned 

O.IVK  K.  PATTISOX  M. 


OXBOX1 

T  have  seen  some  letters  in  the  Post-office  K 
about  recess  at  seliool.  and  a-  I  MI. (iced  so  many 
in  favor  of  it.  I   thought   there  should   be  some- 
thing said  on  the  other  side.     I  attend  the  public 

-ci I  of  The  town,  which  has  between  tour  and 

Tive   Th<  >u-and    inhabitants,  and    in   this   school 

there   are    almiir    ei^lit    hundred    -ch'>l;ir-  on    tin- 

QOOl  from  nine  in  the  in* truing 

unt  il  lialf  past  eleven,  and  from  one  to  half  past 

three    ill    the    :i  !  t  el'Iloon.    with    llo    Tece-s.        \\  e   are 

di-;ni-.-  d  nearly  halfan  hourearUer  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  when  we  liavc  no  recess,  aii'l 
.-I  think  that  five  scholars  .nit  of  a  biHi-lred 

•  r  one.     Tins   th< 
find  is  better  for  the  school,  and  i  hat  much  mi  >re 

\\ork   is  done       The  school    and    teachers  are   to 
me  pet-feel  [on.  and    1   \\ishall   t  lie   bo\  s  and  girls 

h.ni  as  nice  ones.    The  in-b-'-T  irra'ie  j^  the  i-i^hth 
1  in  w  hieh  I  am  in  all  my  stud  i 
an.,  then  comes  the  academic  departmi  m .    There 
are  elc^ci!  teach  rs  ix'sides  the  principal. 

n  studying  German  out  of  school,  and  am 


president  of  two  societies.  One,  a  club  of  four- 
tern  -id-,  called  thr  llarmonv  club.  We  have  a 
paper,  to  which  the  members  contribute.  Do 
>  oil  t  hink.  d«-ar  Po-t  mi  stress,  that  live  irirls  could 

.•mything  of  an  hery  without  a  teacher? 
Will  you  please  a-k  the  boys  and  girls  if  they 
like  to  write  co  m  posit  ions  ^  I  do.  With  1<>\  ••  to 

i  n  is  of  the  Post  office  liox  and  its  Post- 
mistress, I  will  say  good-by.  Your  friend. 

MAHHIN  Y.  i  rj  years  ol<]>. 

res,  I  think  archery  may  easily  be  learned 
without  a  teacher. 


THE  MAGIC  STRAWBERRY. 

Once  there  was  a  little  cottage  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  strawberry  hill,  where  lived  a  family  with 
one  lilt !*•  daughter,  whose  name  was  Florence. 
One  day  the  mother  -M-nt  Florence  up  the  bill  to 
pick  some  strawberries  for  tea.  So  she  started 
on  her  way,  with  her  little  basket  on  her  arm. 
she  si  PI  m  tilled  it,  and  came  home  again.  As  her 
mother  poured  them  out  into  a  dish  she  noticed 
one  strawberry  much  larger  and  brighter  than 
the  rc-r  ;  she  picked  it  up,  and  said,  "What  a 
beautiful  berry  this  i-  :" 

A-  -he  said  this,  the  berry  said,  "  I  am  the  little 
girl's  friend,  and  she  must  "keep  m.  ' 

"You  my  friend  !"  exclaimed  Florence.  "  I  did 
not  know  I  had  a  strawberry  friend."  Audso  the 
berry  found  Its  home  in  thai  littn-  cottage 

The  next  morning  it  said  to  Florence,  "I  must 
be  of  some  use,  so  I  will  see  \\hat  I  can  do  for 
\oii."  and  it  suddenly  fell  from  her  liand,  and 
along  on  the  floor  out  of  the  door.  It  was 
gone  for  some  time,  and  when  it  came  back  a 
little  boy  was  will)  it.  with  two  large  bags  in  his 
hand  they  came  in.  and  the  berr\  told  the  boy 
to  put  down  the  hairs  and  i;o  home. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  berry  said.  "  Now  we 
mu-t  see  what  i<  in  the  bags."  So  it  emptied 
iht-in.  Jin- 1  out  of  one  came  a  golden  harp;  and 
the  berry  said.  "This  i>  for  you  to  play  on  when- 
ever you  want  anything,  and  a  fairy  will  appear 
to  you.  and  you  will  tell  her  what  j'ou  wish,  and 
she  will  bring  it  to  you."  The  other  bag  con* 
tained  a  golden  crown.  *'That  is  for  you."  it 
said  To  Florence ,  "for  when  you  grow  up  1  shall 
make  you  a  queen.  I  thought  I  should  be  able 
to  stay  with  you,  but  I  must  go."  And  so  it  left 
them. 

Florence  played  on  the  golden  harp  when  she 
wanted  anything  ;  and  when  she  grew  up,  a  king 
came  that 'way,  and  seeing  how  lovely  she  was. 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  so  she  became  a 
queen,  and  wore  her  golden  crown. 

She  never  saw  the  berry  a  train,  she  lived  very 
happy  ever  after,  because  she  kept  her  golden, 
harp.  MATE.  P.  (eight  years  old>. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  again,  as  my  first  letter 
was  not  published,  and  tell  you  about  my  school; 
but  first  I  must  say  we  have  had  a  sad  new  year 
on  account  of  my  uncle's  death,  and  I  had  to 
-ehool,  and  was  soon  after  taken  with  e,.n- 
gcstion  of  the  liver,  and  have  been  very  sick.  I 
attend  one  of  the  public  schools  called  Belleyue ; 
I  am  next  to  the  highest  grade,  and  study  histo- 
ry, geography,  and  grammar,  and  when'  I  left 
school  was  in  compound  interest  in  arithmetic, 
with  many  other  studies  given  by  our  teacher; 
we  have  forty  minutes'  recess,  and  in  that  play 
with  the  boys,  as  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated 
at  recess.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  four  years, 
MU  a'1  the  -lories  and  letters  very  much, 
often  reading  from  them  in  school;  I  have  two 
volumes  already  bound,  and  am  now  waiting  to 
order  a  binding  from  Harper  £  Brothers  for  an- 
other volume,  as  they  make  very  interesting 
books.  ROBERT  C. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  your 
interrupted  studies. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— As  I  see  that  nearly  all 
The  liule  girls  write  to  you,  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  be  one  of  your  little  friends  also.  I  have 
•  n  iroiiii:  to  school  for  over  a  week,  as  I 
.-en  -ick.  I  have  a  canary  and  a  pi  >n> .  I 
had  a  young  mocking-bird,  but  it  lived  for  two 
months  only;  it  \va>  so  tame  that  it  would  eat 
-  m  •  •!  my  hand,  and  when  I  put  my  hand  in  the 
cage  it  would  hop  upon  it  and  peck  it.  I  have 
Taken  YOI  \c  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  first  pub- 
:  and  have  always  liked  it  very  much.  I 
wish  .Mr.  otis  would  write  some  more  continued 
stories;  I  think  "Toby  Tyler"  the  be-r  -lory  I 
ever  read,  and  also  like  "Mr.  stubb-'s  Brother" 
very  much.  I  have  the  same  initials  as  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Tin-  i-  the  tii-st  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  this  paper,  although  I  have  taken  it  so  long. 

HATTIE  Y.  P. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNKSI.TA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  1  can  not  write, 
so  m\  sister  is  writing  this  tonne.  I  have  a  Paris 
doll,  that!  got  on  Christmas,  that  will  really  drink 
milk  from  a  bottle  when  I  turn  a  screw  in  the 

bark  of  it-  neck  :  I  have  another  doll,  named  Liz- 
zie, that  has  a  Greenawav  coat.  Tarn  o'  shunter 
cap.  parasol.  Bernhardt  kid  gloves,  rubbers,  and 
rollerskates.  My  sister  has  taken  YOIN<;  PEOPLE: 
three  years,  and  I  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  and 


ITBRUAKY   19. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


have  the  stories  read  tome.     In  our  van!  we  have 
a  ill  iv-house  with  two  rooms  and  a  piaz/ 
der  one  of  tbe  windows  is  a  window-box,  in  which 
we  plant  flowers  and  vines  in  summer.    \\  . 
lots  of  fun  playing  in  it,  for  it  is  lar_*e  •  -tMiniiii  tor 
four  or  five  children  in  pkiy  in      Vv  e  cook  mi  an 
oil  stove.    Bntofallthi   tl  ave.wethink 

our  Shetland  pony  is  the   :  NISAW. 


Gl-LN  !•  *LE,   OHIO. 

It  is  snowing  fast  now.    I  am  sitting  at  niy 
front  window.    The  trees  are  covered  \vil  li 
and  look  beautiful.     \\  e  hare  -iidi  good  times 
coasting.    We  can  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
of  tbe  sleds  will  carry  seventeen  per-oii-      \\  e 
have  good  sleighing.  E.  D   N' 


HUARNE.Tl   MS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  sir, 
ography.  arithmetic.  Latin.  F»nrrh  Koader.  and 
spelling.  I  live  on  a  plantation.  My  pap  i  has 
four  Artesian  wells:  they  have  so  much  gas  in 
them  that  they  will  burn.  My  papa  has  a  fine 
pointer,  which  came  from  Topeka,  Kansas.  My 
brut  her  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  like  it  v  cry 
much.  WILLIE  11. 


LE  ROT,  tow*. 

I  have  never  written  to  you.  I  am  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age.  I  help  my  papa  to  take  can 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  like  to  feed  the  little 
calves.  I  have  two  Maltese  cats,  which  are  great 
hunters.  We  had  a  catiary-l'ird  which  was  a  v  ery 
good  singer,  but  be  died  of  old  age.  I  have  taken 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year,  and  have  -ub-enl"'d 
for  another  year;  I  like  it  better  than  any  paper 
I  have  ever  taken.  JAJIES  A.  li. 


BUCK  BRIDGE,  ILI  iN.'Ts. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  •  dd.  I  have  a  bro- 
ther rive  year-  nld.  1  have  been  taking  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much. 

BLAN. 

Did  the  little  fingers  ache,  dear,  when  your  let- 
ter was  finished?  You  wrote  it  very  nicely. 


GREEN  F,i\ .  VV '[-,  '.-.MS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twrelve  years  old.  and  I  am  an 
only  child,  ran  any  one  tell  me  of  some  pr< -tty 
things  besides  lamp-shades  to  make  out  of  paper? 
I  do  not  g< i  to  school  now.  lint  have  my  lessons 
at  home,  and  so  does  my  friend  Mamie  :  'Mil  as 
she  now  has  the  mumps.  I  don't  have  any  one  to 
play  with,  when  I  get  through  with  my 'lessons, 
until  the  rest  of  the  girls  get  out  of  -choo].  AS 
I  never  have  seen  any  letters  from  this  place.  I 
hope  mine  will  be  printed.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Little  Housekeepers.  M  MUON  P. 

Of  course  you  may. 


SOCTHVJLLE,  MASSACHI-SKTTS. 

I  think  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the  best  pai  cr  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  been  keeping  house  for  my 
father  and  brothers  for  two  weeks,  while  my 
mother  and  sister  have  been  away.  1  am  four- 
teen years  old:  my  little  si-ter  i-  ten  \ear-  old. 
I  have  a  cunning  little  niece;  she  is  just  begin- 
ning to  talk.  I  have  been  having  a  nice  time 
skating  this  winter,  but  it  ha-  1"  en  snowing  >o 
as  to  spoil  the  ice ;  I  am  very  si  irry 

illLUE  G.  B. 


We  like  it  very  much,  and  we  think  our 

nd   us  such 

Every  thin-  we  look  at  it  \ve  tin'! 
thini:  new.     \\v  had  a  l'iur  tire,  which  burned  up 

-  '   drug   and    1 k  1   was  ^lad 

T  come  In'!- in.'  s;,:  :      ,ni  been 

around.  DAISY  J.  B. 

I  in:  M'i-LriiiA.  PFNNMLVAMA. 

I  am  t  well  ••  v  oar-  old.  and  go  to  a  lar^re  school. 
1  >t  udy  n-  M  i 

taking  French.  Latin.  mu-ic.  and  dancing  lessons. 
I  love  to  go  to  school  very  much  l)id  vou  like 

il    when  VoU   Were  a    little    tjirl  '•      \\  e  have  IK-  pets 

at  all.  but  I  have  a  Int;'    -  ars  old  :  her 

name  is  Helen.  Don't  you  think  that  i-  a  pretty 
name?  I  do.  I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  and.  .liminy 
Bi-ovvn'-  si  "i-ic-  lic-t  FLOI;LNCI;  il. 

Indeed  I  did  love  to  go  to  school,  and  had  hap- 
py times  in  those  merry  days  when  I  was  just  as 
tali  as  you  are  liovv 


I  have  taken  Ye:  for  four  year-,  and 

I  think  it  is  the  most  delightful  paper  ever  pub- 
lished. When  I  renewed  my  subscription  last 
year  it  came  addressed  to  Edward  ia-tead  of 
Edna,  and  we  had  quite  a  l.riirh  over  it;  but  I 
don't  care,  so  long  as  I  get  the  paper. 

We  have  no  reee—  at  the  school  |  am  atti  nd- 
iug.  but,  we  are  dismissed  fifteen  minutes  earlier 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  I  would  rather 
have  recess. 

There  is  snow  on  the  ground  now.  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  fun  coasting  and  skating.  ]  lid  the 
Postmistress  ever  coast  when  -no  was  a  little 
girl?  or  does  she  not  think  it  proper  for  little 
girls  to  do  so?  EDNAS. 

I  think  it  very  proper  for  girls  to  coast,  skate. 
and  amuse  themselves  in  healthful  ways  out-of- 
doors,  although  I  do  not  remember  coasting  my- 
self when  a  little  girl.  I  can  skate  now. 


T-i  K'-  YOUNI;  PEOPI 
its  weekly  arrival. 


11  look  forward  to 
i    M , 


FOE  THE  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


LEE-BI-RG.  NEW  JERSEY. 

As  you  requested  the  s:ir!s  and  boys  to  write 
and  tell  you  how  they  spent  the  holidays.  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  comply  with  y»uf  re- 
quest. I  spent  mine  at  uy  aunt 's  at  llri':_ 
!  had  a  very  nice  time  coasting  and  sleighing, 
vi-itinir.  etc  \\  >  received  several  nice  f'hrist- 
nia-  pre-ents  among  t  lie m  YOFNG  PFOPI.I:  for  an- 
1 1!  !]•  T  v  ear.  But  to  return  to  our  visit.  We  went 

to  aSunday-scI 1  festival,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very 

much,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it.    The  sun- 
day-sch"ol  scholars  were  all  made  happv  by  the 
•   oi  l.ox'-s  of  candy,  oranffes,  prapes,  dif- 
ferent   kil'd>    of    cake,  ete    :    oalo-.   or,,M_, 

Lrraj'e-  vvere  also  presented  to  the  visitors.  All 
the  scholar-  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much  in- 
deed, and  one  little  scholar  I  noticed  particular- 
ly, a  very  small  colored  t'oy  belonging  to  the  in- 
fant school  ;  I  wish  yon  could  have  seen  him 
jump  when  the  superintendent  tiny  uncle)  gave 
him  hi-  ndy,  ami  th--  way  lie  ran  to 

in-  mother  and  laid  it  in  her  lap.  and  then  ran 
back  and  -tood  by  the  tree,  thinking.  I  suppose, 
uncle  w<  uld  L'ive  him  another  box.  !'•<  sides  this, 
we  went  to  tiie  L'lass  factory,  and  as  1  had  never 
lieen  to  onebefore.it  was  qu:'  tome 

to  watch  them  blowing  bottles.  As  I  said  before, 
I  had  a  splendid  time  sleighing:  sometimes  we 
w<  'iild  L''  •  twice  a  day. 

I.  for  one,  wonld  :  to  have  EmilyM. 

vvri'e   to   the    Post-office    II"X  again,  and   tell   us 
a  1 'o,it  her  island  home.    I  am  fourteen  years  old. 
and  have  a  sister  t  welve  years  old      ' 
some  of  the  receipt-  for  Little  Housekeepi 
found  them  very  nice.  FLOHI..N<  i   I.  •- 


i          i  111  m  >tew    i.' 

done  ;  take  them  < 

and  add  a  lump  of  bun 

small  egg.  snirar  t  a  very  littl- 

mon  ;  when  --      Bmter  a 

deep  liakiliL'-di-li.  -irev,    in  dread  -crumbs   until 

thickness  <it 

an  inch,  then  about  half  the  depth  of  the  stewed 

-  a  thin  layer  of  eruml  s.  il.--  rest  of  the  ap- 

ples. and  another  thick  layer  of  crumbs  :  set  it  in 

if  quick,  will  take  about 

half  an  hour.    Just  before  taking  it  out.  sift  white 

n-er  the  top.  and  put  it  in  the  hottest  part 

of  the  oven  to  brown  a  minute  or  two.    Either 

-id  wi:h  cream,  or  hot  with  sauce. 

WHITE  -  MOUNTAIN    CAKE    (./?««).—  Cream    until 

very  i:_  ,  ipful  of  butter.    Add  slow- 

ly, stirring  all  the  time.  two  cupfuls  of  sand  siiLrar, 

and  when  the  mixture  is  light,  ai  ee-cup- 

fnl  of  new  milk  in  which  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda 

11  mixed,  the  yolks 

of  five  egg-     Rub  thoroughly  into  four  and  B  half 
1  cupful-  ot  -i:te'l  rl'  mi-  1  wo  tea-spool 

,r.  and  stir  in  the  butter,  alternating  with 
\hites  of  tin  srgs.  reserving 

her  two  for  tbe  icing.    Kit  her  bake  in  three 
pans  or  six  round  jelly  plates  :  in  the  iatt. 
put  a  chocolate  mixture  between  the  layers  of 
three  of  the  cakes,  and  the  other  three  the  beat- 
en whites  of  the  two  eggs,  adding  four  tea  - 
fuls  of  flour  sugar.    on  t  tyer  of  cake 

and  icing  put  grated  cocoa-nut  an  inch  in  depth. 
and  finish  with  it  at  the  top.    The  dried  - 
nut  will  answer,  but  the  freshly  grated  nut  partly 
dried  is  much  better. 


AlT'S.    I"\v.l. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.    I  have  no 

I  have  three  brother-  and  three  -i-tcrs. 
My  o!de-t  -i-t.  r  i-  -i\t  ecu  y  ear-,  and  her  nai 
Li'lr,.  My  next  -i-ter  i-  fourteen,  and  hern,: 
Winnie  :  when  she  was  four  months  old  she  was 
blind  but  -lie  had  her  eyes  operated  on.  a  ml  now 
-he  can  see  pretty  well  with  tie-  help  of  ^ia--e- 
The  next  child  is  my  olde-t  brother,  thirteen 
years,  and  his  name  is  Arthur;  next  comes  myself; 
the  next  i-  my  brother  Shirley,  who  was  eight 
years  old  last  winter,  and  he  had  the  diphtheria  so 
that  it  wa-  don iit fill  whether  Ire  would  liv. 

-  m  v  la-'  '1  iier  clayti  in.  four  v  t  n 
then  our  two-year-old  Ethel.  1.1:1:11   El: 


Thanks  for  their  pleasant  letters  are  due  to 
Birdie  T.,  T.  I'.  C..  Minnie  M.  K..  Victoria  L., 
bhiiirli'  I...  Kmily  D..  Maud  J..  Arthur  I1..  Jonathan 
W.,  and  Frederick  I  .  -  :  i.i-ttie  M. 

M.—  Miss  Kinnia  I.,  ir,  yen  v  Box  No.  6, 

Seville,  Ohio,  would  like  t"  correspond  with  a 
young  lady  of  her  own  age.  in  some  foreign 
country,  for  mutual  improvement. 

i'  :  little  children  vvhoM-  Ktter-  can  not.  ap- 
pear must  not  feel  slighted.  The  Postmistress 
enjoy-  evi  ry  1-  tter  she  receives. 


PUZZl.l'JS  FROM  YiH'N<;   CONTIUP.rTOUS. 

NO  ;. 

TWO    EAST    SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  rim.    2.  A  thought.    3.  At  the  back.    4. 

A  in  'Me 

a.— 1.  Trouble.    -2.  Acid.    3.  A  shell.    4.  A  cur- 
rent. A.L.BERT. 


OAKI  A\P,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old  I  have  just 
begun  to  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE  this  year,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter 
and  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
am  quite  interested  in  the  little  letters  which  I 
read,  and  hope  t"  gee  myown  little  letter  printed. 
I  love  to  go  to  school,  and  am  seldom  absent 

<    'i.o  S.  M. 


HAVAN- 

e,         niornint:.  my  dear  Postmistre--  : 
\.TV  \\cii  acquainted   with  you.  though  T  have 
ad    the    plea-urc    of   seeing    \ou.      Would 

you  like  to  hear  about  my  pet?  I  have  3 
pretty  little  Angora  cat.  as  white  as  ,-no\v 
i-  \  ery  lnnm.  and  her  name  is  Lilly.  When  we 
wn  to  breakfast  she  stays  by  the  side  of  the 
stairs  waiting  for  her  breakfast,  and  every  per- 
-on  -li"  sec- coming  up -lie  looks  at  hi-  hand-  and 
begins  to  cry,  "Mew,  me\\  "  as  if  saving.  "I 
want  my  breakfast  :  I  am  very  hungry  "  There 
she  will  stay  until  they  brim:  her  something  to 
eat.  The  "tiier  day  my  teacher  tied  a  ribbon  to 
her  tail,  and  she  was  playing  with  it  ah; 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  morning  she  jumps 
i  ito  the  bed  and  begins  to  tickle  my  feet,  and 
then  1  have  to  take  her  out  of  the  room;  and. 
while  taking  her  out.  she  bites  me,  but  her  bite 
doe-  not  hurt  a  bit  I-  -he  not  a  cunning  little 
cat:-  !  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  little  Cuban 
girl,  and  do  not  know  English  very  well  yet.  My 
cousin  takes  your  paper,  and  lie  lets  me  read  it 
every  week.  The  next  time  I  write  I  will  try  to 
tell  you  about  our  other  pets. 

MARIA  DOLORES  C. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 


THREE   EAST   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  consonant.    C.  A  Latin  word  meaning 
.      3.  A  dried  fruit.    4.  An  adjective.    5.  A 

V'  'VV  el 

i—1.  A  consonant.    2.  Skill.    3.  Whence  great 
invcniion-   sprim;     4.  A  mineral.     5.  A  conso- 

-     i:     A;    Ar.TIIUR  II      TlMMKRMAN. 

3.— 1.  A   letter.      '1.  An  age.     3.    Funny      4    A 
beverage.    5.  A  letter.  A.  L.  BERT. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  Of  course,  I 
ani  proud  of  being  an  auntie  to  a  nephew  and  a 
niece.  My  nephew  is  three  years  old  :  th 
him  Bertie.  My  niece  is  a  year  old  ;  they  call 
her  Baby.  Their  papa  is  a  lawyer.  My  uncle 
Ned  lives  in  New  York,  and  he  sends  ray  sister 
aud  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  "Christ- 


ANSWEUS  'In  IM'Z/I.ES  IN  No.  232 

No.  1. — Shad.   Perch     Herring     '  s  ilm- 

on       Trout.      Sturgi  '      i  :        --'..irk. 

Mace    Dolphin.   Mack 
Minnow.  —  Owl.       Heron.       Swallow. 
Thrush     Swan     Wren.    Dove.    Ostrich. 
Ibis.    Kite      I'"L-     Goal      Horsi 
Ass.    Mastiff.    Bear.    Doe.    Cat.    Otter. 


No.  S.— 


v  PIC 

p  o  i;  E 

I  K  O  N 

C'  E   N    T 


HOPEFL'L.  VIRGINIA, 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the 
country.  I  have  a  sister  named  Florence,  who  i- 
two  years  older  than  myself.  We  have  lot-  of 
pretty  dolls,  which  are  our  only  pets  except  our 
1". I. -tailed  cat.  We  call  her  Bob-Tail.  She  is 
very  pretty,  and  we-  love  her  vcrv  much,  I  vv  i-h 
1  could  write  yon  about  (  hri-tma-  and  Santa 
clans,  but  1  will  not  make  my  first  let- 
loin:,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  tu  pub;i-h 
.  this  I  will  write  again.  My  brother  takes  ii.vi: 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
,,i"  S.  Mitchell.  Iiaisy.  Florence  H..  Flor- 
ence E.  Smith.  Lettie  M.  Mason.  Belle  Thorp.  II. 
E.  Wheeler.  Kicha;-'.  riaird.  Lulu  simoiids.  Fran- 
ce- stras'  m-:>T.  .lames  II  li.  y  Ro- 
gers. Maud  S.  Nickers'  m.  A.  L.  Bert.  S.  G.  Turnbull, 
i'atton.  E  H  Raymond,  George  E  smith, 
E.  C.  Davis,  otto  C  K.  I.illie  Holme-.  George 
Lowe.  Yv".  FoiTc-t  West.  James  A.  Waters.  Amy 
Francis.  Sadie  L.  Edith  K  Riley.  Fl'.r.  i 
I'.uokmal:.  liottic.  (,r,ici.'.  Florence.  Mal'd.  aud 
Annie  Knight,  b'oy  W.  Osborm  .  Kichard  Bacon 
Evans.  Lena  K.  B..  Torrance  Packer.  H-  rhert  H. 
Morrison,  ciazetta.  Ida  Emma  Hequeml"  urir. 
Clara  .1.  Pierce.  W.  J.  Primble,  Charles  E.  aud  Ar- 
thur U.  Timmerman. 


[For  K.'  id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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WHO  WAS  HE? 

BY  L.  A.  FRANCE. 

HE  was  born  at  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  Israel  Putnam,  and 
In  e  years  before  the  death  of  Washington  and  of  Patrick  Henry. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  horn  Washington  Irving  was 
eleven  years  old.  Webster  live,  and  Cooper  twelve  years  old. 

He  was  the  next  to  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  children. 
His  father  was  a  physician.  He  was  named  after  a  medical 
professor  at  Edinburgh. 

He  was  very  fond  of  out-door  life,  and  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  the  woods  and  tields. 

He  began  writing  poetry  when  lie  was  about  ten  years  old. 
A  poem  which  he  read  before,  his  school  was  printed  in  the 
Hampshire  linzi'lli-  in  1807.  A  lew  months  later  he  published  a 
small  pamphlet  of  about  twelve  pages,  containing  a  fiery  pro- 
test against  the  embargo  which  the  President  had  laid  on  the 
vessels  and  ports  in  tin'  count  r\ . 

When  he  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  he  began  study- 
ing Latin  and  Greek.  He  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage that  after  two  or  three  months'  study  he  had  read  the 
entire  Greek  Testament. 

He  entered  Williams  College  in  1810.  He  was  a  good  student, 
but  did  not  particularly  distinguish  himself  there.  Two  years 
later  he  left  college,  and  began  studying  law  with  Judge  Howe 
at  Worthington.  In  1815,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  lie  began  practice  in  I'laintield.  a  small 
town  near  Cuinniington.  but  soon  removed  to  Great  Barriugtou. 

In  the  .same  year — 1817 — the  \ m  by  which  he  is  best  known 

was  published  in  the  Xoiili  .Imt'rictni  AYnV/r. 

He  was  married  in  l^'-'l  to  Fanny  Fairchild.      In  the  same'  year 
he  delivered   a  poem   called  "The   Ages"  before    tin-    I'lii  Beta 
Kappa  Society  at   Harvard, 
and  published  his  tirst  vol- 
ume nf  poems. 

In  18'_'.~i  he  became  assist- 
ant editor  of  the'  New  York 
AYi'icii".  I  in  tin-  failure  of 
the  magazine,  a  year  later, 
he  became  connected  with 
a  daily  paper,  the  /•,><•»(»</ 
Post. 

He  made  a  visit  to  En- 
rope  in  18IJ4, returned  home 
in  two  years,  and  in  1845 
again  visited  Europe. 

A  letter  from  him  while  in 
I.  OIK  Ion.  suggest  ing  the  pro- 
priety of  securing  grounds 
where  the  people  ol'  New 
York  city  could  les.n  t  I'm1 
fresh  air  and  recreation,  led 
to  i  lie  establishing  of  Cen- 
tral Park. 

He  visited  Europe  for  the 
third  time-  in  l-4'.l.  and  was 
absent  over  a  \ear. 

While  abroad  he  sent 
back  letters  containing  in- 
teresting accounts  of  his 


travels,  which  lirst  appeared  in  his  paper,  and  afterward  in  book 
form. 

In  1804  the  Century  Club  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday. 

In  1867  he  made  his  last  trip  to  Europe. 

He  avoided  all  public  positions  and  offices.  He  engaged  in 
active  literary  anil  editorial  labor  until  his  death. 

On  the  29th  of  .May.  1*7.-'.  lie  delivered  an  address  in  Central 
Park,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  the  Italian 
statesman  Maz/ini.  The  same  day  he  received  a  fall,  from  the 
i  II,  eis  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  died  on  the 
twelfth  dav  of  June,  1878. 


His 


//EKS 


TWO  OPINIONS. 

I  WOULD  not  be  a  girl,"  said  .lack. 
' 'He-cause  they  have  no  fun; 
They  can  not  go  a-fishing,  nor 
A -shoot ing  with  a  gun." 

"I  would  not  be  a  boy,"  said  May, 

"For  boys  are  horrid  things. 
With  pockets  rilled  with  hooks  and  knives 

And  nails  and  tops  and  strings." 


MONKEY  POCKETS. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  did  not  know  that  monkeys  had  any  pockets, 
save  those  in  the  little  green  coats  organ-men  sometimes 
compel  them  to  wear,  lint  that  is  a  mistake:  their  real  pockets 
are  in  their  cheeks.  The  other  evening,  coining  back  from  the 
sea  by  train,  I  travelled  in  the  next  compartment  to  a  little  be- 
coated  monkey  and  his  master. 

The  little  creature's  day's  work  was  over,  and  perched  up  on 
the  sill  of  the  carriage  v\  indow,  he  produced  his  supper  from 
those  stow-away  pockets  of  his,  and  commenced  to  munch  it 
with  great  enjoyment.  Several  times  the  platform  had  to  he 
cleared  of  the  uirls  and  boys  who  had  come  to  sec'  the  little 
friend,  who  had  been  amusing'  them  all  day,  oft' oil  his  journey. 
At  length  a  porter,  whose  heart  evidently  was  warm  toward 
little  folks,  allowed  them  to  slip  in  and  remain. 

All  the  officials  felt  the  attraction  of  that  window  ;  and  the 
stoker,  with  smiles  upon  his  grimy  face,  openly  addressed  the 
little  monkey  as  "  mate."  Even  the  station-master  as  he  passed, 
I  noticed,  cast  a  sly  glance  toward  the  monkey,  although  he 
could  not,  id'  course,  be  seen  to  join  the  crowd  of  admirers.  A 
cheer  was  raised  when  the  train  was  set  in  motion,  and  tlie 
monkey  glided  slowly  away  from  big  and  little  spectators. 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pet  monkey  called  Hag,  a  creature 
no  larger  than  a  guinea-pig,  whose  master  once  found  in  his 
cheek  pockets  a  steel  thimble,  his  own  gold  ring,  a  pair  of 
sleeve-links,  a  farthing,  a  button,  a  shilling,  and  a  bit  of  candy. 
Monkeys,  I  am  soiry  to  say,  are  given  to  stealing,  and  they  use 
these  pockets  t"  hide  the  articles  which  they  have  stolen. 


A     FIJIENDLY    TURN. 
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•WE    WILL    SEE    ABOUT    THAT.'    CRIED    MR.   CARVER." 


SA1 
St 


LONG  ACRE  POND. 

BY    JULIA    K.    IIILDRETH. 

1  All  PEEK !  Sam  Peer  I  Long  Acre  Pond  is  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  glass.  Go  get  your  skates,  and  come 
on!"  cried  Morris  Grey,  running  across  the  road  to  meet 
a  boy  who  at  that  moment  appeared  at  the  door  of  his 
house. 

"Have  you  tried  it?"  asked  Sam. 

"Yes,"  answered  Morris;  "I  was  up  there  before  six 
this  morning." 

"  Any  one  else  going?"  inquired  Sam. 

"Ed  Locke  and  Sidney  Jarvis,"  answered  Morris. 


"  Wait  a  moment  until  I  find  my  skates,"  said  Sam.  as 
he  ran  back  into  the  house. 

In  about  five  minutes  he  returned,  swinging  his  skates 
by  their  straps,  and  the  two  hastened  down  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  pond. 

Long  Acre  Pond,  as  it  was  called,  was  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  and  had  been  from  time  out  of 
mind  the  favorite  resort  of  the  boys  of  that  place.  It  was 
a  wonderful  pond,  never  drying  up  in  summer,  and  always 
the  first  to  freeze  in  winter.  Here  the  children  sailed 
their  toy  boats,  and  fished  for  "killies"m  warm  weather, 
and  slid  and  skated  in  the  short  cold  winter  days.  If  you 
had  asked  any  one  of  the  boys  whom  this  pond  belonged 
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to,  lie  would  probably  have  answered,  "No  one."  But 
in  reality  it  was  parl  of  a  large  estate  which  had  recently 
changed  owners. 

"Hello!  there  are  Ed  and  Sidney.  What  are  they 
coining  back  for  f"  said  Morris,  as  t  wo  boys  appeared  from 
belli  lid  a  cluster  of  large  trees. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  shouted  Sam.      "  Ice  broken  '." 

"  Come  and  see  for  yourself,"  answered  one  of  the  boys. 

Sam  and  Morris  quickened  their  steps,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  four  companions  found  themselves  011  the 
edge  of  the  pond. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  cried  Edward  Locke, 
pointing  to  a  board  nailed  to  a  tree,  011  which  was  painted 
in  large  black  letters : 


NOTICE. 

iiuj  IH  niiittiil  mi  this  Pond. 


"Who  could  have  put  that  thing  up  there  ?"  said  Mor- 
ris Grey  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  "said  Sam,  laughing,  and  beginning  to  buckle  011 
his  skates,  "don't  you  see  it  is  a  joke?" 

"  So  it  must  be, "cried  Sidney,  following  Sam's  example. 

In  a  few  moments  the  four  boys  were  flying  over  the 
pond,  shouting  and  laughing  with  the  excitement  of  the 
sport. 

But  their  pleasure  did  not  last  long,  for  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  a  man  strode  hastily  down  the  hill,  and  when  he 
reached  the  pond  he  shouted  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice: 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  hoys  '.  Are  you  blind,  or 
can't  any  one  of  you  read  '." 

The  boys  stood  still  and  looked  at  one  another. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  whispered  Sam  Peer. 

"I  think  he  is  the  man  who  bought  the  house  oil  the 
hill  a  few  weeks  ago, "answered  Morris  in  the  same  voice. 

"Well,"  cried  the  new-comer,  thumping  his  cane  upon 
the  hard  ground,  "  do  you  hear?" 

"Suppose  we  go  and  ask  him  what  he  means  ?"  said 
Sidney. 

At  this  suggestion  the  boys  moved  across  the  pond,  and 
stood  balancing  themselves  on  their  skates  before  the 
stranger. 

"  Did  you  call  us  ?"  asked  Sidney. 

"None  of  your  impudence,"  replied  the  man,  "hut 
take  yourself  off." 

"Off  where?"  asked  Ed  Locke,  looking  puzzled. 

"Off  my  pond, "cried  the  man,  angrily. 

"  Your  pond  !"  repeated  Sidney.  "  How  does  it  come  in 
be  your  pond?" 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that  way?"  said  the 
stranger,  growing  red  in  the  face,  and  turning  quickly  on 
Sidney. 

"  I  did  not.  mean  any  harm,"  replied  Sidney.  "I  only 
asked  because  I  wanted  to  know." 

"  It  is  mine,"  replied  the  man,  in  a  less  angry  tone,  "for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  bought  it  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  land  that  extends  from  that  house  on  the  hill  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field  over  which  you've  been  tramping." 

"But  we  have  always  skated  on  this  pond  ever  since  I 
can  remember,"  said  Sam  Peer,  who  had  been  silent  until 
now,  "and  father  says  he  did  when  lie  was  a  boy." 

"And  so  did  mine,"  "  And  so  did  mine."  cried  the  other 
boys. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  man,  frowning.  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  more.  You  can  make  up  your 
minds  to  this:  you  shall  never  skate  on  this  pond  as  long 
as  /own  it,  or  my  name  is  not  Thomas  Carver." 

"Not  skate  on  Long  Acre  Pond  !"  cried  Morris  Grey,  in 
a  tone  of  great  surprise.  "Why.  there  is  not  another 
place  lit  to  skate  ou  within  ten  miles." 

"That  is  nothing  to  nle."  replied  Mr.  Carver. 


"  What  harm  do  we  do?"  asked  Sam  Peer.  "You  can 
not  hear  us  up  at  the  house,  and  after  this  we  will  use  the 
road  if  you  do  not  want  us  to  go  over  the  field." 

"I  have  no  more  to  say,"  replied  Mr.  Carver.  "If  I 
should  let  you  four  boys  stay  here,  before  I  knew  it  the 
whole  village  would  be  scampering  over  my  grounds,  de- 
stroying my  fences  and  trees.  Go,  now;  I  have  wasted 
too  much  time  already,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  lane  leading 
out  to  the  road. 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another,  and  wondered  if  it  could 
be  possible?  Were  they  to  be  turned  away  from  their 
own  pond,  the  place  that  they  and  their  fathers  before 
them  had  always  considered  public  property  ? 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  right  to  send  us  off,"  said 
Morris  Grey,  angrily,  "and  I  for  one  don't  mean  to  stir." 

"We  will  see  about  that, "cried  Mr.  Carver,  raising  his 
cane  hastily. 

"You  must  not  strike  him. "cried  Sam,  springing  be- 
tween Mr.  Carver  and  Morris. 

The  cane  fell  heavily  upon  his  extended  arm.  Sam 
clinched  his  fist,  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  said: 

"You  would  not  have  dared  to  do  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
I  will  make  you  sorry  for  this  some  day." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Carver,  impatiently. 
"I  will  cane  you  all  soundly  if  you  give  me  any  more 
trouble.  In  five  minutes,  if  you  are  not  out  of  my  grounds, 
I  will  send  two  or  three  men  to  drive  you  off.  And,  re- 
member, I  never  want  to  see  you  here  again." 

After  this  he  turned  away,  and  walked  toward  his  own 
home  on  the  hill. 

The  boys  looked  after  Mr.  Carver  until  he  disappeared 
from  sight;  then  one  after  another  they  sat  down,  and  un- 
fastened their  skates. 

"I  suppose  we  will  have  to  go,"  said  Ed  Locke,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  father  if  he  really  has  a  right  to 
take  the  pond  away  from  us,"  said  Sidney,  indignantly. 

Morris  Grey  had  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  toward 
Sam  Peer,  who  still  stood  gazing  fixedly  toward  the  house. 

"  Come,  Sam,"  said  Morris;  "there  is  no  use.  We  will 
be  driven  away  if  we  stay." 

Sam  turned  a  white  face  toward  his  friend.  "I — I  can't 
stand  it,"  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice.  , 

"  Did  he  hurt  you  so  much  ?"  whispered  Morris,  throw- 
ing his  arm  across  his  friend's  shoulder.  "I  wish  you  had 
not  stepped  between  us." 

"It  is  not  the  hurt, "  answered  Sam,  in  a  low  voice, 
"but  the  meanness  of  a  great  man  like  that,  armed  with  a 
cane,  too,  to  strike  a  person  so  much  smaller  than  himself, 
who  had  done  him  no  harm.  I  will  never  forgive  him." 

"  Come.  Sai n. "said  Morris,  coaxingly;  "he  will  be  back 
in  a  little  while."  And  Morris  put  his  arm  through  Sam's, 
and  drew  him  off  the  pond. 

"  1  am  not  going  to  give  up  in  this  way,"  said  Sidney 
Javvis,  as  they  left  the  lane.  "I  will  have  my  skate,  if  I 
have  to  wait  until  that  selfish  old  thing  is  asleep." 

"It  is  moonlight  to-night,"  said  Morris,  glancing  be- 
hind him. 

"Say,  bo\  >."  cried  Edward  Locke,  "  suppose  we  wait 
until  eight  o'clock,  and  then  go  and  have  a  grand — 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  Sidney,  waruingly.  "I  heard  some 
cue  move  behind  those  bushes." 

When  the  boys  had  left  the  lane  and  Mr.  Carver's 
grounds  far  behind  them,  they  stopped  and  held  an  indig- 
nation-meeting, at  which  Mr.  Carver  was  voted  "seltish, 
mean,  and  unfeeling,"  and  it  was  decided  to  be  perfectly 
proper  to  outwit  him  if  possible.  And  then  a  plan  was 
formed  to  return  to  Long  Acre  Pond  that  very  evening, 
accompanied  by  as  many  boys  as  they  could  find  to  join 
them.  After  this  the  friends  separated  for  the  day. 

"  You  have  not  spoken,"  said  Morris  to  his  friend  Sam, 
when  they  were  left  alone.  "  You  will  go,  will  you  not?" 

"I  do  not  know."  replied  Sam.      "I  will  first  find  out 
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if  the  place  belongs  to  him ;  if  it  does,  I  would  rather  never 
skate  again  in  all  my  life  than  set  one  foot  on  it." 

"How  strangely  you  speak,  Sam '."said  Morris,  looking 
into  his  friend's  face.  "And  you  look  dreadfully  white, 
too.  What  is  the  matter  '." 

"I  do  not  know,''  answered  Sam,  tinning  his  face 
away.  "I  never  was  so  angry  in  all  my  life.  How  I 
wish  I  was  a  man  !" 

"I  would  not  feel  like  that."  said  Morris;  "yon  will  for- 
get it  soon." 

"  Never,"  replied  Sam,  decidedly,  as  he  walked  away. 

"Are  you  going  with  us  ?"  asked  Morris,  as  he  met  Sam 
Peer  that  evening  in  the  road. 

"No,"  replied  Sam.  "  Father  says  the  place  really  does 
belong  to  him.  He  bought  it  about  two  weeks  ago." 

"I  don't  care, "said  Morris;  "I  am  going  to  have  one 
more  good  skate  anyhow.  Come,  Sam,  if  you  will  not  go 
any  farther,  walk  as  far  as  the  lane  with  me." 

So  the  two  boys  walked  slowly  along  the  moon-lit  road. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  lane  when  they  saw  before 
them  a  large  party  of  boys  with  skates  over  their  shoul- 
ders. They  were  all  talking  in  loud  and  angry  voices. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Morris,  running  to  meet 
them.  "  Did  he  catch  you  ?" 

"Worse  than  that, "  shouted  one  boy.  "He  has  had 
the  ice  chopped  away  all  around  the  pond,  and  unless  you 
have  wings  you  won't  get  any  skating  to-night." 

"And  he  has  spoiled  the  whole  pond,  too."  cried  an- 
other, "for  he  has  heaped  up  the  broken  ice  all  over  it." 

At  that  moment  the  boys,  who  were  crowded  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  heard  a  light  wagon  approach- 
ing rapidly.  They  separated,  and  sprang  to  each  side,  as 
the  driver  of  the  wagon  cried,  in  a  loud,  commanding 
voice,  "  Out  of  the  way,  boys !  out  of  the  way !" 

The  man  accompanied  these  words  with  a  flourish  of  his 
whip.  The  horse  he  was  driving  apparently  took  fright 
at  his  master's  voice  and  sudden  movement,  for  he  started, 
reared  upon  his  hind-legs,  and  then  sprarig  forward,  and 
turned  swiftly  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  pond. 

.  "That's  the  man  who  spoiled  our  pond,"  said  Sidney 
Jarvis,  as  the  horse  and  wagon  disappeared  from  sight. 

After  this  the  disappointed  boys  went  on  their  way,  and 
Morris,  bidding  Sam  good-night,  accompanied  them. 

Sam  stood  by  the  wall  that  skirted  the  road,  thinking. 
The  arm  that  Mr.  Carver  had  struck  that  morning  ached 
badly,  and  in  his  heart  there  was  a  very  angry  feeling  to- 
ward the  man  who  had  given  the  blow. 

"I  would  like  to  punish  him  in  some  way,"  said  Sam, 
clinching  his  fist. 

As  he  muttered  these  words  a  sound  startled  him.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  pond.  Sam 
lifted  his  head  and  listened.  It  came  again,  and  this  time 
he  was  certain  that  it  was  a  cry  for  help. 

"Some  one  who  did  not  know  the  ice  was  broken  has 
fallen  into  the  pond,"  thought  Sam,  as  he  sprang  over  the 
wall  and  ran  swiftly  across  the  field. 

When  he  reached  the  pond  the  first  thing  that  caught 
his  eye  was  a  horse  standing  close  by  the  brink  dripping 
wet  and  shivering.  An  overturned  wagon  lay  on  the 
ground  close  behind  him.  It  was  the  horse  and  wagon 
that  had  passed  Sam  in  the  road  a  few  moments  ago,  but 
the  driver  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

As  Sam  looked  toward  the  pond,  there  appeared  slowly 
rising  among  the  fragments  of  broken  ice  a  ghastly  white 
face.  The  moonlight  streamed  brightly  down  upon  it,  and 
Sam  gave  a  cry,  for  he  saw  it  was  the  face  of  Mr.  Carver. 

"Help!''  cried  Mr.  Carver,  in  a  gurgling  voice,  as  he 
made  one  feeble  effort  to  catch  the  ice  that  surrounded 
him,  but  he  sunk  almost  instantly,  and  the  dark  water 
closed  over  his  head. 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  he  can  swim,  and  the  pond  is 
ten  feet  deep,"  thought  Sam,  in  horror.  He  at  once  forgot 
the  events  of  the  morning,  and  slipped  off  his  jacket  and 


shoes.  As  he  ran  toward  the  pond  he  heard  hurried  steps 
approaching.  But  there  was  no  time  to  waste,  so  without 
glancing  back  he  leaped  into  the  freezing  water.  As  he 
did  so,  Morris  appeared.  He  had  also  heard  the  cry  for 
help,  though  some  distance  from  the  pond,  and  hurried 
back  just  in  time  to  recognize  Sam  as  he  sprang  after  the 
drowning  man. 

Morris  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  his 
friend  had  gone  down,  trembling  with  fright,  and  unable 
to  move.  But  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy  when  the  water  part- 
ed close  by  him,  and  Sam's  voice  said  : 

"  Is  that  you.  Morris?  I  have  got  him  by  the  hair.  I 
can  tread  water,  and  keep  his  face  out  a  moment  or  two. 
But  he  is  heavy;  so  give  me  a  lift,  quick  '." 

"  I  am  coming,"  cried  Morris,  as  he  threw  off  his  jacket. 
"No,  no;  don't  do  that!"  exclaimed  Sam.     "Unbuckle 
the  reins  of  the  horse  and  fasten  them  together,  and  throw 
one  end  to  me." 

Morris  turned  to  the  shivering,  frightened  animal,  and  , 
obeyed. 

Sam  caught  the  end  of  the  rein  thrown  to  him,  passed 
it  under  Mr.  Carver's  broad  shoulders,  and  fastened  it  se- 
curely beneath  his  arms. 

"Now  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  Morris  from  the  shore. 
"  Who  is  it?  Can't  he  help  himself  ;" 

"  It's  Mr.  Carver,"  answered  Sam,  "  and  he's  in  a  faint." 
"Then  we  shall  never  pull  him  out.  he  is  so  big — and 
you  will  be  drowned." 

"Morris,"  said  Sam,  speaking  slowly,  and  panting  be- 
tween each  word,  "have  you  got  your  end  of  the  rein 
safe  >" 

"Yes,"  replied  Morris. 

"Then  fasten  it  tight  to  the  horse's  collar  and  start 
him  off,  while  I  keep  Mr.  Carver's  mouth  out  of  water." 

"Now  I  understand,"  answered  Morris.  "You  want 
the  horse  to  help  drag  him  out."  Without  wasting  an- 
other moment  he  passed  the  strap  through  the  horse's 
collar,  and  knotted  it  fast.  Then  taking  the  horse  by  the 
bit,  he  urged  him  gently  forward. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  Sam.  after  a  few  steps. 
Morris  looked  back ;  the  plan  had  succeeded.     Mr.  Car- 
ver now  lay  on  the  ground  entirely  out  of  water.     He  un- 
fastened the  "reins  from  the  horse's  collar,  and  hastened 
to  help  shivering,  dripping  Sam  from  the  water. 

"Shall  I  go  up  to  the  house  and  tell  his  folks?"  asked 
Morris.  "We  can  never  carry  him  home." 

Sam  nodded;  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak. 
But  before  Morris  reached  the  house  he  met  two  men  be- 
longing to  the  village,  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  Mr. 
Carver's  accident  and  rescue.  The  men  hastened  back 
with  Morris,  and  the  boys  waited  only  long  enough  to  see 
him  lifted  into  the  wagon  ;  then  they  hurried  home.  But 
before  he  went.  Sam  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  as  he  bent 
over  Mr.  Carver,  "He  breathes;  he  is  coming  to." 

That  was  the  last  Sam  saw  of  Mr.  Carver  for  more  than 
a  week.  But  one  sparkling  Saturday  morning  he  received 
a  mysterious  note  requesting  him  to  come  to  Long  Acre 
Pond  that  evening,  and  bring  with  him  every  hoy  in  the 
village  old  enough  to  skate.  This  note  was  signed  by 
Thomas  Carver. 

So  that  night  Sam  Peer,  leading  a  procession  of  about 
thirty  boys,  arrived  at  the  pond,  which,  to  their  surprise. 
they  found  brilliantly  lighted  with  colored  lanterns. 

Mr.  Carver  met  them,  and,  smiling,  led  them  across  the 
pond,  which  was  now  as  smooth  as  crystal,  to  a  newly 
erected  wooden  building.  Then  placing  a  paper  in  Sam's 
hand  he  said,  "  Read  that  so  that  all  may  hear." 

Sam  took  the  paper,  and  while  the  boys  gathered  around 
in  eager  silence,  read  it  aloud. 

This  is  what  the  paper  contained,  omitting  the  formal 
titles: 

"In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  owe  inv  life  to  the 
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two  boys.  Samuel  Peer  and  Morris  Grey,  \vlio  bravely  res- 
cued me  from  drowning  in  Long  Acre  Pond.  I  give  the  ' 
said  pond,  with  one  acre  of  land  around  it,  and  the  build- 
ing' attached,  to  the  boys  of  the  village  forever.      I  fur- 
thermore set  aside  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  tin- 
interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  keeping  the  pond  and 
building  in  repair:  and  Samuel  Peer  and  Morris  Grey  are  ( 
to  be  considered  my  trustees  for  these  gifts  during  their 
lives." 

After  the  wild  shouts  and  cheers  that  followed  the  read- 
ing had  subsided,  Mr.  Carver  took  Sam  and  Morris  aside, 
and  thanked  them  warmly  and  kindly  for  their  gallant 
action. 

After  this  night  Mr.  Carver  became  a  great  favorite 
with  all  the  boys.  He  often  came  to  the  pond,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  always  making  it  a.  point  to  ask  per- 
mission of  Sam  and  Morris,  whose  management  of  Long 
Acre  Pond  is  highly  popular  among  the  boys  of  the  village. 


Flu.  3. 


BARNACLES. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

THOSE  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  to  rocky  sea-coasts 
may  have  noticed  a  dull  white  coating  upon  the  rocks 
after  the  tide  has  gone  down.      If  they  have  given  the  sub- 
ject much  thought,  they  have  probably  discovered  that  on 

the  cliffs  this 
coating  forms  a 
strip  reaching 
only  to  high- 
water  mark. 

At  first  we 
may  think  the 
rocks  quite  dis- 
figured, but  so 
great  is  the 
charm  which 
living  beings 
Fln  '•  have  for  us, 

that    we   shall 

become  interested  at  once  upon  learning  that  this  rusty 
covering  consists  of  acorn  barnacles. 

Any  rocks  that  stand  between  high  and  low  water  mark 
may  be  chosen  as  the  resting-place  of  these  curious  crea- 
tures. When  the  rock  is  left  high  and  dry  above  the  wa- 
ter there  is  nothing  attractive  about  them.  Their  shells 
iire  tightly  closed  (as  seen  in  Fig.  1),  and  they  appear  per- 
fectly lifeless;  but  watch  them  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
and  there  will  be  signs  of  returning  activity. 

With  the  first  welcome  wave  that  reaches  their  resting- 
place  you  will  see  the  valves  within  the  acorn  open,  and  a 
delicate  feathery  cluster  of  arms  will  be  thrown  out  of  each 
barnacle,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear.  This  movement 
is  repeated  every  few  seconds  with 
great  regularity,  and  makes  quite 
a  current  in  the  water,  carrying 
toward  the  mouth  small  floating 
things,  on  which  the  barnacle  feeds. 
The  shell  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  within  another:  the  outer  one 
is  composed  of  several  plates,  open 
at  the  top;  within  it  is  a  conical 
movable  lid,  the  plates  of  which  are 
opened  and  closed  every  time  the 
arms  are  thrown  out.  In  this  way 
barnacles  tish  vigorously,  as  if  they 
understood  that  two  tides  mean  but 
two  meals  during  the  day,  and  con- 
sequently they  must  make  the  best 
FIG.  a.  use  of  their  time. 


This  fishing  is 
a  graceful  oper- 
ation, and  if  you 
should      lind     a 
l,i rue   rock   cov- 
ered with  barna- 
cles, and  bathed 
with    clear    sea- 
water,  you  will  soon  be  fascina- 
ted with  watching  their  motion. 
As  the  valves  at  the  top  of  each 
cone  open,  twelve  pairs  of  light 
feathery  arms  are  thrown  out 
and  drawn  in  again  every  time. 

The  shells  of  acorn  barnacles  are 
sometimes  found  four  or  five  inches 
high.  When  these  are  in  clusters  they 
make  artistic  flower  vases  or  match- 
holders.  They  have  even  been  used  for 
inkstands. 

The  goose  barnacle  (Fig.  3 1  differs  from 
the  acorn  barnacle  in  hanging  from  a  long  muscular  stalk. 
The  shell  opens  at  the  side,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
animal  is  the  same  as  in  the  acorn  barnacle.  It  also  has 
twelve  pairs  of  jointed  and  ciliated  limbs,  which  it  throws 
out  at  regular  intervals. 

Young  barnacles,  when  they  are  first  hatched,  are  active, 
restless  creatures,  swimming  about  like  young  crabs,  but 
as  they  grow  older  they  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  shells, 
drift-wood,  sea-weed,  sponges,  turtles,  or  even  to  jelly-fish. 
The  head  is  firmly  glued  to  these  objects  by  a  cement  which 
the  animal  secretes.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  free  and  can 
be  extended  beyond  the  shell.  Fig.  4  shows  the  body  of 
the  goose  barnacle  as  it  looks  within  the  shell. 

While  young,  and  frolicking  about  in  the  water,  barna- 
cles have  two  well-developed  eyes,  but  these  dwindle  away 
when  the  animal  settles  for  life,  and  they  finally  disappear 
altogether.  The  shelly  covering  now  grows,  and  heiice- 
forth  barnacles  are  quiet,  orderly  individuals,  never  mov- 
ing from  the  spot  which  they  have  chosen,  unless  this  rest- 
ing-place happens  to  be  upon  a  living  animal  or  some 
floating  object.  So  you  see 
barnacles  are  really  more 
highly  developed  in  youth 
than  they  are  later  in  life. 
Before  growing  into  perfect 
barnacles  they  have  parted 
with  their  sight,  and  with 
the  power  of  moving  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Barnacles  abound  in  all  seas.  They  sometimes  settle  so 
thickly  on  the  huge  Greenland  whale  as  to  hide  the  color 
of  its  skin.  Goose  barnacles  are  often  found  clinging  in 
large  masses  to  the  hulls  of  vessels,  where  they  prevent 
an  easy  gliding  motion  through  the  water.  They  grow 
rapidly,  and  ships  which  start  upon  their  voyages  freshly 
painted  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  put  into  port  in 
order  to  have  the  barnacles  scraped  from  the  hull. 

I  fear  you  can  scarcely  believe  the  statement  that  in 
former  times  these  same  goose  barnacles  were  thought  to 
change  into  birds.  There  is  a  certain  goose  frequenting 
the  western  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  called  the  barnacle 
goose,  which  was  thought,  even  by  learned  men,  to  have 
sprung  from  the  barnacle.  Gerard,  in  1597,  gives  this 
amusing  description  of  the  transformation:  "When  the 
shell  gapeth  open"  we  see  "the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging 
out,"  then  the  bird,  increasing  in  size,  "  hangeth  only  by 
the  bill,"  and  "in  short  space  after  it  cometh  to  full  ma- 
turity, and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers, 
and  groweth  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser 
than  a  goose,"  etc.  People  believed  that  this  change  was 
actually  going  on  before  them,  and  there  was  some  diffi 
cully  in  proving  it  to  be  only  a  fable. 
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THE     ICE     QUEEN.* 

BY   ERNEST   INGERsol.t. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   ARCTIC  VISITORS. 

HELP  me  catch  these  wounded  ones !"  cried  Tug,  dan- 
cing round  in  chase  of  several  wing-tipped  and  lame 
birds  that  were  floundering  in  the  snow. 

The  others  rushed  after  them  too,  and  it  was  exciting 
sport,  for  the  chase  often  led  them  into  deep  drifts  and 
down  the  scraggy  sides  of  the  hummock,  so  that  it  became 
the  scene  of  many  comical  tumbles  and  failures,  for  sever- 
al of  the  birds,  having  been  shot  as  they  crowded  together 
in  a  bunch,  were  only  slightly  wounded,  and  able  to  make 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  escape.  Rex  took  part  also,  but  his 
work  consisted  chiefly  in  barking  himself  hoarse,  fur  all 
he  accomplished  was  the  finding  of  one  dead  bird  :  and 
this,  as  he  was  not  a  retriever,  he  devoured  on  the  spot. 

When,  panting,  red-faced,  and  tired  out,  they  gathered 
again  at  the  door,  they  counted  up  seventeen  fat  buntings 
and  one  long-spur  as  the  result  of  the  three  shots.      Three 
of  these  were  badly  mangled,  and  were  given  to  Rex;  tin- 
others  they  began  at  once  to  make  into  a  stew  for  sup- 
per, which  they  always  ate 
about  sundown.  This  meal 
also  took  the  place  of  a 
dinner,  as  they  ate   only 
"a  bite"  at  noon. 

While  they  were  pluck- 
ing the  birds — and  their 
bodies  seemed  wofully 
small  when  the  thick  coat 
of  feathers  had  been  re- 
moved—  they  asked  Tug 
many  questions  about  the 
buntings.  He  could  not 
answer  all  of  them,  but 
the  substance  of  what  he 
told  them  was  this: 

The  snow  -  buntings — 
white  snow-birds,  or  snow- 
flakes — belong  to  the  far 
Northern  regions,  where 
they  go  in  summer  to  make 
their  nests,  often  within 
the  arctic  circle.  As  soon 
as  their  young  are  able  to 
fly  they  must  begin  their 
southward  migration,  for 
the  excessive  cold  and  the 
deep  snow  cut  off  all  the 
grass  -  seeds,  mosses,  and 
insects,  upon  which  tln-y 
feed  in  summer.  So  they 
begin  to  spread  southward, 
not  into  British  America 
alone,  but  also  into  Lap- 
land and  Russia,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Siberia.  The 
bird  seems  to  be  a  lover  of  cold,  and  used  to  scant  fare 
and  the  roughest  climate.  It  is  not  always,  therefore, 
that  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  south  of  tin- 
Great  Lakes. 

Around  these  lakes,  however,  they  are  likely  to  come 
in  great  flocks  after  a  cold  snap  or  a  deep  fall  of  snow. 
The  wild  rice  tracts  and  frozen  marshes  afford  them  an 
abundance  of  seeds  and  dried  berries,  upon  which  they 
grow  fat.  Though  seeming  less  in  danger  than  most 
other  birds,  since  our  hawks  are  gone  southward,  these 
buntings  are  exceedingly  restless  and  timid,  which  makes 
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them  scurry  away  at  the  least  alarm.  Yet  their  timidity 
is  not  enough  to  insure  their  safety,  for  though  they  are 
constantly  rising  up  and  settling  again,  their  flights  are  so 
short  and  uncertain  that,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  marksman 
has  no  difficulty  in  shooting  them.  They  are  so  small, 
hou  ever,  that  in  this  country  of  large  game-birds  they  are 
never  shot  for  food  unless  a  necessity  like  the  present  one 
compels  it.  With  the  first  bit  of  warm  weather  the  snow- 
buntings  and  their  companions,  the  long-spurs,  whirl 
away  to  the  bleak  northward,  crowding  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Winter  as  he  retreats  to  his  polar  stronghold. 

In  the  cool  mountainous  parts  of  the  far  West  there 
are  several  species  of  birds  closely  akin  to  the  snow-flake, 
whose  summer  homes  are  among  the  peaks.  They  belong 
to  the  same  genus  (Plectrophanes),  but  none  of  them  are 
so  white  as  the  Eastern  bunting;  in  fact,  like  the  ptar- 
migan, he  is  pure  white  only  in  midwinter,  changing 
in  summer  to  a  dress  much  mottled  with  warm  brown  and 
black,  traces  of  which  remain  in  his  winter  hood  and  col- 
lar. 

"What  do  you  suppose  brought  the  snow-flakes  away 
out  hither  on  the  ice?"  Tug  was  asked. 

"  Oh,  we're  not  so  far  from  land— though  we  might  as 
well  be  a  hundred  miles  away  for  all  the  good  it  will  do 
us !—  and  I  suppose  they  were  flying  across  to  the  marshes 
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and  islands  on  the  north  shore.  Probably  our  smoke  at- 
traeted  them." 

Having  got  done  with  their  birds,  the  boys  returned  to 
their  chopping'.  Two  or  three  large  pieces  were  hacked 
out  as  back  logs  to  build  their  fire  upon,  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  right  on  the  ice ;  and  since  this  last  load  was  not 
needed  in  the  wall,  which  had  been  banked  up  anew,  it  was 
spread  around  on  the  floor  of  the  house  to  keep  their  can- 
vas carpet  above  the  chilly  and  often  wet  floor,  for  the 
weather  was  not  cold  enough  now  to  keep  it  frozen  always 
hard  and  dry  under  the  tent 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of  home-like  com- 
fort queer  to  think  about,  yet  not  quite  impossible  under 
the  circumstances,  forlorn  and  dangerous  as  they  were. 
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The  boys  perched  themselves  on  the  gunnel  of  the  boat, 
and  watched  Katy  making  snow-bird  stew  and  "drawing" 
the  fragrant  tea. 

Then  how  good  it  tasted!  What  a  royal  change  from 
steady  bacon  and  crackers,  or  tough  dried  beef  and  water! 

"I  wonder  if  they'll  come  again  .'"  said  Aleck,  examin- 
ing his  friend's  gun.  "Costs  a  heap  o'  powder,  though, 
and  the  noise  scares  them.  Say,  Tug,  don't  you  know  how 
to  build  traps  ;" 

"I  could  make  a  figure  four,"  piped  Jim,  "  if  I  had  the 
box." 

"Guess  we  could  manage  that.  Ugh  !  what  a  frightful 
smoke!" 

"I  should  say  so, "added  Katy,  rubbing  her  smarting 
eves.  "  I  think  if  you  should  punch  a  hole  under  the  wall, 
there  would  be  a  better  draught.  That  hole  in  the  corner 
of  the  roof  don't  make  a  very  fine  chimney." 

Tug  took  his  ramrod  and  worked  the  snow  away  from 
a  crevice  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  near  the  floor.  The 
cooler  air  outside  sucked  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  heated 
air  within,  which  ascended  to  the  hole  at  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  and  a  draught  was  set  in  motion  that  took  enough  of 
the  smoke  out  to  make  the  place  endurable  while  they  ate 
their  supper. 

How  good  that  bird  soup  was!  And  what  fun  they  had 
eating  it  in  their  tin  cups  with  wooden  spoons!  There 
was  only  one  more  cup  and  a  bowl  for  tea,  which  had  to 
be  passed  around.  They  forgot  their  ditliculties  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  were  as  merry  as  they  could  be.  All  at  once 
Katy  stopped  short  in  a  laugh,  with  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment. 

"I  do  believe  we've  never  one  of  us  thought  what  day  j 
it  is!     This  is  Christmas-eve!" 

The  evening  was  given  to  chatting  as  they  sat  in  the 
half  darkness,  illumined  by  the  red  embers  of  their  fire, 
for  they  wanted  to  save  their  lantern  oil,  and  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  burn  it  uselessly;  and  it  was  not  late 
when  they  went  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CHRISTMAS    BIRD-CATCHING. 

"MERRY  Christmas!" 

It  was  the  Captain's  voice,  who  felt  it  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  be  the  first  "on  deck"  in  the  morning,  but  had  a  rival 
in  his  sister,  who  v-;:s  quite  as  active  as  he. 

"Merry  Christmas! — this  what  you  call  merry?"  in- 
quired Jim,  fretfully,  as  with  his  finger  he  traced  figures 
in  the  frost  on  the  under  side  of  the  canvas. 

"  Well,  let's  try  to  make  it  as  merry  as  we  can,"  Katy 
cried,  cheerfully,  from  the  starboard  corner  of  the  .stern- 
sheets. 

"  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  said  Tug — "  make  bird 
traps.  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  in  the  night  planning 
them." 

"  While  you  fellows  talkee-talkee  I'll  build  a  fire;"  and 
Aleck's  tall  form  was  soon  bent  over  the  heap  of  wood, 
where  a  blaze  was  quickly  crackling.  Tug  and  Jim  fol- 
io \\  ed,  and  all  uent  oil',  as  was  their  custom,  leaving  Katy 
the  whole  igloo  to  herself  for  a  little  while. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Tug  began  on  his  traps. 

He-  had  brought  along  with  him  as  a  part  of  his  bag- 
gage what  he  sometimes  called  his  gunsmith  shop.  It 
consisted  of  a  square  tin  box  that  would  hold  about  two 
quarts  of  chestnuts — if  he  had  had  any  chestnuts  to  put 
ill  it,  which  he  hadn't.  Besides  a  bag  of  No.  6  shot,  this 
box  contained  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  worthless 
collections  of  odds  and  ends  of  boyish  hardware  that  could 
be  imagined.  A  catalogue  of  it  would  be  useless.  Amoni; 
other  articles  were  a  knife  blade  that  long  ago  had  parted 
from  its  handle,  a  brad-awl  iu  the  same  condition,  and  a 
broken  bullet-mould  bound  together  by  a  long  winding  of 
fine  wire. 


These  three  things  the  lad  picked  out  and  laid  aside. 
Then  lie  turned  over  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  box 
until  he  had  secured  several  tacks  and  brads  of  varied 
sizes,  and  a  round  piece  of  tin  with  holes  in  it.  Then 
he  discovered  something  which  made  him  shout  with  a 
joy  almost  equal  to  his  delight  at.  finding  the  tree  trunk. 
This  best  of  all  the  finds,  this  forgotten  treasure  in  the 
tin  box,  was  a  small  coil  of  horse-hairs.  They  were  the 
relics  of  a  preparation  he  had  made  for  a  short  camping 
trip  into  the  woods  three  months  before,  while  the  October 
haze  and  bright  cool  air  were  playing  among  the  rustling 
autumn  leaves.  How  the  scene  came  back  to  him !  Now 
these  hairs  would  serve  him  for  a  better  use  than  mere 
amusement.  He  was  carefully  unwinding  them  when  Jim 
rushed  in  to  say  that  the  snow-birds  were  around  again. 

"Good!"  cried  Tug.  "Take  some  crumbs  out  of  the 
cracker  box,  and  quietly  throw  them  down  where  the 
snow  birds  can  get  them.  Put  'em  on  the  top  of  the  hum- 
mock lirst.  then  we'll  gradually  toll  'em  down  below.  I'll 
be  out  in  a  minute." 

Jim  got  his  crackers  and  vanished.  Aleck  was  chop- 
ping wood,  and  Katy  was  with  him.  It  was  a  cold  day, 
but  sunny,  and  there  were  110  signs  of  the  snow  melting. 
Tug,  alone  in  the  house,  looked  fondly  at  his  tools,  and 
having  nobody  else  to  speak  to,  talked  to  himself. 

"  We're  like  the  boy  and  the  ground-hog.  'We  'ain't 
got  no  meat  for  the  supper,  and'  the  preacher's  comiu'.' 
So  I  guess  I'd  better  leave  the  twitch-ups  and  make  some 
common  box  traps  that  Kate  and  the  kid  can  watch.  Come 
here — you  !" 

This  last  was  addressed  to  a  wooden  box  about  twelve 
inches  square,  in  which  Katy  had  been  wont  to  pack  the 
small  articles  of  table  use.  Tug  turned  them  all  out. 
and  pulled  off  the  leather  hinges  that  held  the  cover. 
Then,  taking  an  oak  splinter  from  the  fire-wood,  he  cut 
it  to  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  notched  it  in  the  middle. 
In  this  notch  he  tied  the  end  of  the  ball  of  twine,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  boat's  stores,  and  cut  ott'  a  length  of 
about  fifteen  feet.  Next  he  drew  the  locker  out  of  the 
bearings  upon  which  it  rested,  emptied  it  of  its  contents, 
and  made  a  stick  and  length  of  twine  to  tit  it  in  the  same 
way.  Lastly  he  tore  two  pieces  a  foot  or  so  square  from 
their  one  strong  sheet  of  white  paper.  He  had  been  at 
work  scarcely  ten  minutes,  but  had  ready  two  simple 
traps.  Then  he  went  outside  and  called  to  Katy,  who 
came  quickly. 

"Katy,"  he  said,  "I  have  something  for  you  to  do. 
Please  get  a  blanket  and  come  out  on  top  of  the  hummock, 
where  you'll  find  me." 

While  the  girl  went  inside  for  the  blanket  Tug  climb- 
ed up  to  the  icy  hill-top,  where  a,  small  flock  of  snow-birds 
were  pecking  away  at  the  crumbs  Jim  had  thrown  out. 
The  lad  crept  stealthily  toward  them,  and  though  the 
birds  moved  away,  they  were  not  greatly  frightened,  and 
did  not  go  far.  As  quietly  and  rapidly  as  possible  he 
spread  down  his  pieces  of  paper  011  the  liig'hest  part  of  the 
hummock,  at  a  little  distance  apart,  and  not  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  ice  table.  Then  setting  his  boxes  bottom  up- 
ward, he  perched  each  one  slantwise  upon  one  of  his 
sticks,  and  stretched  the  strings  away  to  the  hummock's 
edge.  On  the  paper  underneath  the  boxes,  and  some- 
what on  the  snow  about  them,  he  spread  his  bait  of 
crumbs.  Then  showing  Katy,  who  had  now  come  out. 
where  she  could  hide  herself  behind  the  edge  of  the  up- 
heaved ice  cakes,  he  told  her  to  wrap  herself  up  well  in 
the  blanket,  and  to  keep  perfectly  still  till  the  birds  came 
back.  They  would  peck  at  the  crumbs  until  by-and-by 
one  or  two  of  them  would  be  sure  to  step  under  the  boxes. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  jerk  your  string,  the  box  falls, 
and  Mr.  Snow-Hake  is  a  prisoner." 

So  Katy  took  her  position,  and  Tug,  asking  Jim  to  help 
him,  went  off  to  make  some  other  traps. 

"Youngster."  lie  directed.  "I  want  you  to  cut  me  eight 
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square  pieces  of  ice,  each  one  about  as  bit;-  as  a  brick,  and 
after  that  two  slabs  about  eighteen  inches  square  and  two 
or  three  inches  thick.  You  can  take  the  axe  and  cut  "cm 
out  in  big  chunks  from  the  hmniuork.  and  then  saw  Yin 
into  shape — here's  the  saw— and  mind  you  keep  away  from 
where  Katy  is." 

"  What  do  you  want  them  for  ?" 

"For  traps — never  you  mind  how:  you'll  see  present- 
ly," was  the  lofty  reply. 

Jim  thought  it  a  little  unfair,  but  he  good-naturedly 
took  the  axe  and  saw  and  went  to  work. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  to  say  he  was  done,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  his  sister,  whose  face  was  beaming. 

"  I've  caught  three !"  she  cried. 

"Three?     Good!" 

' '  Yes,  they  came,  a  big  flock  —  about  forty,  I  should 
think  —  and  chattered  and  twittered  about  over  the 
house." 

"  I  heard  'em,"  Tug  exclaimed. 

' '  Yes.  Well,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  warming  their  wings 
in  the  smoke,  for  they  tlew  through  it  lots  of  times.  Then 
pretty  soon  one  spied  a  crumb,  and  I  suppose  he  called  his 
fellows,  for  in  a  minute  they  came  all  hopping  about  on 
the  snow,  and  getting  nearer  and  nearer  the  boxes.  I  got 
so  nervous  I  could  hardly  hold  the  strings  still,  but  I  kept 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse — 

"Or  as  a  cat  after  a'mouse!"  interrupted  Aleck,  who 
had  come  in  with  an  armful  of  wood. 

"  — and  pretty  soon  one  little  bird  went  right  under  the 
locker.  There  was  another  close  behind  him,  but  I  was 
too  anxious  to  wait,  and  I  pulled  the  string,  catching  one 
and  knoclcing  the  other  over.  It  made  so  little  noise  that 
the  rest  of  the  flock  were  not  alarmed,  and  I  suppose  they 
didn't  miss  the  lost  one,  for  pretty  soon  they  began  to  go 
around  the  locker,  and  one  flew  right  on  top  of  it.  I  was 
afraid  he  would  tumble  it  down,  but  he  didn't,  and  in  a 
minute  another  had  gone  under.  But  thei-e  was  a  third 
hopping  right  toward  the  paper,  and  so  I  just  waited  till 
he  had  run  under,  when — piff! — I  had  them  both!" 

"Good  for  you,  Katy!"  cried  the  delighted  boys. 
"You'll  make  a  sportsman  yet!" 

[TO   BK    CONTINUED.] 


SH ROVE-TUESDAY  CUSTOMS. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

TO-DAY  is  Shrove-Tuesday.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  can  tell  what  that 
means?  The  name  comes  from  the  custom  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  of  confessing  sins  on  this  day,  and  being  xlir/rcil 
or  shroiv,  that  is,  pardoned  and  made  ready  to  begin  the 
keeping  of  Lent. 

But  in  olden  times,  whatever  else  people  did  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday.  they  were  sure  to  eat  pancakes;  and  many  per- 
sons do  tins  now,  as  regularly  as  the  day  comes  round, 
without  iu  the  least  knowing  why.  There  were  also  very 
man  v  queer  merry-makings,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  to 
eat  were  expected  by  troops  of  boys,  who  went  about  the 
streets  the  day  before,  singing: 

"  Shrove-tide  is  nigh  at  hand, 
And   I  be  come  a-shroving; 
Pray,  linnic,  soinetliin<_', 
An   apple  or  a   <liinipii!i'^," 

which  is  not  good  poetry,  but  it  brought  what  was  wanted. 
The  bells  began  to  ring  ;it  dawn,  and  as  soon  as  the 
merry  sound  was  heard  every  one  was  as  busy  making 
and  eating  pancakes  as  though  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  world  worth  doing.  The  first  pancake  turned  out 
of  the  frying-pan  was  always  presented  to  the  lie-a-bed 
of  the  family;  but  as  no  one  was  willing  to  take  it  on 
such  terms,  the  dog  generally  got  it  in  the  end.  Every 


one  was  good-natured  and  merry  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  and 
cared  for  lilt  le  else  but  having  a  good  time. 

At  one  of  the  famous  old  schools  of  England,  Westmin- 
ster School,  a  queer  Shrove-Tuesday  custom  is  kept  up 
even  now:  "At  eleven  o'clock  a  verger  of  the  Abbey,  in 
his  gown,  bearing  a  silver  baton,  conies  from  the  college 
kitchen,  followed  by  the  cook  of  the  school  in  his  white 
apron,  jacket,  and  cap,  and  carrying  a  pancake.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  school-room  door  he  announces  himself, 
'The  cook,'  and  having  entered  the  school-room,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  bar  which  separates  the  upper  school  from 
the  lower  one.  twirls  the  pancake  in  the  pan,  and  then 
tosses  it  over  the  bar  into  the  upper  school,  among  a  crowd 
of  boys,  who  scramble  for  it.  He  who  gets  it  unbroken, 
and  carries  it  to  the  deanery,  demands  a  guinea  (some- 
times two  guineas)  from  the  Abbey  funds;  the  cook  also 
receives  two  guineas  for  his  performance." 

Playing  foot -ball  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  Shrove- 
Tuesday  as  eating  pancakes,  and  people  had  to  take  care 
of  their  doors  and  windows,  which  must  have  looked  odd- 
ly enough  with  their  screens  of  hurdles  and  bushes.  Glass 
was  glass  in  those  days,  but  even  now  householders  do 
not  enjoy  the  breaking  of  their  window-panes. 

All  sorts  of  queer  things  were  done  at  this  merry-mak- 
ing season,  and  in  one  part  of  England  (Cumberland)  the 
scholars  of  the  free  school  had  a  custom,  which  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  right,  of  barring  out  the  master,  and  keep- 
ing him  out  for  three  days.  The  doors  were  strongly 
fastened  and  barred,  and  the  boys  within  defended  their 
besieged  city  with  guns  made  from  the  hollow  twigs  of 
the  elder-  or  bore-tree.  The  master  meanwhile  tried  hard 
to  get  in  by  force  or  strategy, and  if  he  succeeded,  the  boys 
were  punished  with  heavy  tasks,  and  school  went  on  as 
usual.  But  it  generally  happened  that  the  fort  was  held, 
and  after  a  three  days'  siege  the  master  would  propose 
terms,  to  which  the  rebels  agreed.  Full  permission  to  join 
in  all  the  Shrove-tide  sports  was  always  insisted  upon  and 
granted. 

In  some  counties  of  England  there  is  a  very  strange 
custom  called  Lent  crocking.  A  party  of  boys  will  go 
around  from  house  to  house,  with  a  leader  at  their  head, 
and  this  first  boy  goes  and  knocks  at  a  door,  while  the  oth- 
ers keep  some  distance  behind  him,  with  plenty  of  crock 
in.  their  hands,  which  means  broken  jugs,  dishes,  and 
plates,  which  they  have  collected  for  this  purpose.  The 
boy  who  knocks  looks  very  meek  when  the  door  is  opened, 
hangs  his  head  down,  and  smilingly  says  or  sings  these 
queer  lines : 

11  A-shrovin',  a-shrovhf, 

I  be  come  a-slirovin'; 

A   pieee  of  lirrail,  a  piece  of  cheese, 

A   l>it  of  vonr   fji    luicnn, 

Or  a  dish  of  doughnuts, 

All  of  your  own   niakin'. 

"  A-shrovin',  a-shrovin', 
I   he  eome  a-shrovin' ; 
Nice  meat  in  a  pie — 
My  mouth  is  very  dry  ! 
I  wish   a    «nz  zoo   well-a-ivet, 
Td   zing  the  louder  fur  a  nut/' 

The  other  boys  come  in  strong  on  the  chorus: 

"  A  -sin 'o\ -in',  a-shrovin', 

\Ye   he  eome  a-shrovin'  !'' 

In  spite  of  his  numerous  wants,  if  the  leader  gets  a 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  he  will  go  otl'  quietly;  but  if  he 
is  ordered  away,  lie  calls  his  companions,  who  fling  all 
the  missiles  in  their  hands  against  the  closed  door.  Such 
customs  make  Shrove-Tuesday  much  more  enjoyable  for 
some  people  than  for  others. 

('lose  upon  these  Shrove-Tuesday  frolics  follows  the 
solemn  fast  of  Lent,  which  begins  with  Ash-Wednesday ; 
but  it  is  a  cloud  with  a  silver  lining,  for  it,  is  tinged  with 
the  glorious  brightness  of  the  coming  Easter. 
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BILLY    BARTON    AT    CENTRAL   PARK. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

••  l'i  >P.Y  TYLER,-  "MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,'  ETC. 

XE  day  not  very  long  ago  Billy  Barton's 
father,   who    lived    far    away 
from   that   great   city,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  New  York 
to  visit  his  brother,  with 
whom  he  had  some  im- 
portant business.    Papa 
and  Mamma  both  decid- 
ed   that    Billy   must 
not  be  left  at  home 
alone,  but  that  he  too 
must  go  with  them, 
and    make    the    ac- 
quaintance    of     his 

city  cousins.  Alice  and  Charley.  The  journey  was  a  won- 
derful one  to  Billy,  for  he  had  never  been  away  from 
home  before,  and  very  many  were  the  strange  things  he 
saw;  but.  among  all.  nothing  left  such  an  impression  on 
his  mind  as  his  visit  to  Central  Park,  where  he  saw  the 
collection  of  animals. 

Now  Billy  was  in  some  ways  a  queer  boy.  It  was  al- 
ways a  fancy  of  his  that  animals  could  think  and  talk,  just 
like  people.  Another  queer  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
really  felt  ashamed  of  living  in  the  country,  when  he 


should  have  been  proud  of  the  free. 
healthful  life  which  was  bis 

Billy  tried  to  imitate  Charley,  and 
act  in  every  way  just  like  a  city  boy. 
and  the  first  hint  he  received  that 
any  one  could  suspect  he  came  from 
the  country  was  when  he  began  the 
round  of  cage-;,  and  looked  in  at  the 
-  inn  blinking  owls  that  glared 
down  at  the  spectators  as  wise  as 
judges. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  about 
owls  in  general  to  make  Billy  think 
the  secret  he  so  carefully  guarded 
was  known:  but  in  the  big -eyed 
crowd  were  three  that  looked  in  dif- 
ferent ways  at  the  boy.  until  he  was 
certain  they  had  met  him  at  home, 
and  knew  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  herd 
the  sheep,  and  perform  such  labor  as 
country  boys  often  feel  injured  at 
being  asked  to  do. 

One  of  this  party  of  three  stared 
full  at  him.  as  if  he  knew  he  had 
met  this  particular  boy  before,  and 
was  trying  to  remember  where.  The 
second  solemn  owl  looked  around  at 
him  sideways:  Billy  thought  he  pull- 
ed down  his  beak  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, much  as  if  he  was  saying  that 
he  teas  a  fine-looking  city  boy.  while 
the  third,  which  was  smaller  and 
younger  than  the  others,  actually 
winked,  as  if  to  say  that  while  he 
knew  the  secret  this  boy  was  trying 
to  keep,  he  would  be  careful  not  to 
s-iy  a  word  about  it. 

Billy  looked  upon  that  wink  as  a 
promise,  but  yet  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing comfortable  about  it.  and  he  per- 
suaded his  two  cousins  who  were 
with  him  to  go  to  some  other  cage  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Alice  was  deeply  interested  in  the 

polar  bears,  which  were  trying  to  keep  cool  on  the  huge 
cakes  of  ice  that  had  been  put  into  the  cage  for  their  espe- 
cial comfort.  Billy  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  Charley  was  giving  him  a  sort  of  lecture  on 
the  subject,  when  the  boy  f rorn  the  country,  still  smarting 
under  the  thought  that  his  secret  had  been  discovered  by 
the  owls,  concluded  he  would  astonish  his  cousins  and  the 
spectators  generally  by  his  easy  familiarity  with  bears. 

While  the  attendants  were  busy  elsewhere.  Billy  crowded 
as  near  to  the  iron  bars  as  possible,  intending  by  one  well- 
directed  kick  to  push  the  ice  from  under  the  largest  and 
most  sedate  one.  in  order  to  see  how  astonished  he  would 
be  when  he  suddenly  tumbled  over.  It  was  all  right  while 
he  was  tryiuy  to  get  near  the  cage,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sen- 
sation he  was  causing  by  being  so  bold.  But  the  entire 
scene  was  changed  the  moment  he  raised  his  foot  to  kick, 
for  the  bear  floundered  down  with  a  growl  and  a  snarl, 
while  Master  Barton  was  not  only  completely  spattered 
with  water,  but  was  so  frightened  and  so  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  way  quickly  that  lie  tumbled  over  backward, 
covering  himself  as  thickly  with  confusion  as  he  did  with 
dust. 

For  some  time  after  that  Billy  behaved  quite  as  well  as 
any  boy.  whether  from  the  city  or  the  country,  ought  to- 
behave,  and  he  walked  meekly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
cousins,  not  at  all  anxious  to  prove  by  his  boldness  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  city. 

In  this  demure  and  proper  manner  he  got  along  very 
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AY. -11  until  they  stood  in  front  of  the  lions'  den,  where  the 
old  male  lion  was  enjoying  his  after-dinner  nap.  Billy 
had  always  wanted  to  see  a  lion,  and  it  was  particularly 
discouraging  to  him  to  have  this  one  asleep  just  at  the 
time  when  he  wanted  to  look  at  him. 

"Let's  wake  him  up,  Charley,  and  see  what  he  looks 
like."  he  suggested  to  his  cousin;  but  Charley  refused  to 
make  any  attempt  in  that  direction,  explaining- that  it  was 
against  the  rules. 

Billy  always  did  have  a  contempt  for  rules,  and,  for- 
getting his  experience  with  the  bears,  concluded  to  break 
this  one,  which  he  looked  upon  as  useless  and  foolish. 

After  some  argument  he  persuaded  Alice  to  lend  him 
her  sun-umbrella,  and  armed  with  that  he  was  about  to 
disturb  Mr.  Lion's  repose,  when  one  of  the  attendants 
po'm'-ed  upon  him,  giving  him  a  severe  scolding,  both  for 
running  into  danger,  and  breaking  rules  which  every 
l>oy  ought  to  know  thoroughly  well. 

Then  Biliy  was  quite  as  anxious  to  leave  the  lion  house 
as  he  had  been  to  enter  it,  and  Charley,  pitying  his  cousin 
because  he  had  been  so  foolish,  led  him  to  the  monkey 
house,  where  he  forgot  his  troubles  in  the  amusement 
caused  by  the  antics  of  the  long-tailed  prisoners.  Of  course 
Billy  was  quite  as  near  to  the  cage  as  he  could  get,  and  he 
still  held  the  sun-umbrella  he  had  borrowed  from  Alice. 

In  ail  upper  compartment  of  the  cage,  as  if  put  into  sol- 
itary confinement  because  of  some  misdeed,  was  a  large 
black-faced  monkey,  that  appeared  to  be  full  of  mischief. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  Billy,  and  Billy  was  quite 
as  interested  in  him,  until  the  old  fellow  reached  out  quick- 
ly, seizing  the  umbrella,  and  pulling  it  up  out  of  Billy's 
hand  almost  before  he  knew  he  had  lost  it. 

There  was  a  shriek  from  Alice  as  she  saw  her  property 
in  the  monkey's  paw,  and  a  groan  from  Billy  as  he  realized 
the  mischief  he  and  the  monkey  had  wrought.  Then, 
just  as  Charley  sprang  to  recover  the  stolen  property, 
two  of  the  monkeys  in  the  cage  below  caught  hold  of  the 
prize,  determined  to  become  quite  as  bad  as  the  thief  by 
being  the  receivers.  During  two  or  three  minutes  there 
was  a  severe  struggle  as  to  which  should  have  the  um- 
brella, and  then  the  article  broke  in  two  pieces,  leaving' 
the  handle  in  the  big'  monkey's  grasp,  and  the  covering  in 
possession  of  the  two  in  the  cage  below. 

Billy  was  in  the  greatest  distress  at  having  thus  sacri- 
ficed his  cousin's  property,  and  it  did  him  no  small  amount 
of  good,  for  after  that  he  gave  up  trying  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  country  boy,  and  acted  as  himself,  re- 
gardless of  the  possible  chance  of  being  called  "  green." 

But  even  though  he  was  really  on  his  good  behavior, 
Billy's  unpleasant  adventures  were  not  ended  by  the  loss 
of  Alice's  umbrella,  although  they  left  the  menag.  rie  im- 
mediately afterward. 

They  had  brought  a  nice  little  lunch  with  them,  and 
inside  an  arbor  that  jutted  out  over  one  of  the  ponds  they 
sat  down  to  eat  it,  Billy  trying  to  banish  tin-  unpleasant 
thoughts  of  their  visit  to  the  menagerie  by  telling  his  cous- 
ins how  the  different  kinds  of  fish  should  be  angled  for, 
since  if  he  was  unacquainted  with  life  in  the  city,  he  was 
thoroughly  well  versed  ill  the  art  of  lishing. 

While  he  was  looking  over  the  railing  of  the  little  ar- 
bor, pointing  out  the  tish  in  the  water,  he  saw  (mite  a 
large-sized  mud-turtle  come  crawling  up  on  to  the  bank, 
evidently  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  he  started  out  at 
once  intending  !.>  capture  him. 

Of  course  he  knew  all  about  mud-turtles,  for  he  had  seen 
hundreds  and  caught  dozens,  and  again  he  tried  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge  by  picking  up  the  slowly  moving  and 
awkward -looking  creature. 

Alas  for  Billy!  he  was  altogether  too  eager  to  appear 
active,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  caught  the  turtle,  the  tur- 
tle caught  him  by  the  finger,  causing  him  to  shriek  with 
pain  as  he  danced  around  trying  to  shake  his  angry  prize 
from  his  hand. 


It  was  some  time  before  poor  Billy  was  relieved  from 
his  uncomfortable  situation,  and  then  he  was  thankful  to 
go  home,  his  finger  smarting  very  badly,  and  he  himself 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  bad  behavior. 

Whether  it  was  the  smarting  of  that  finger,  or  the  very 
rich  cake  his  auntie  had  given  him  at  supper,  Billy  had 
hardly  fallen  asleep  that  night  before  he  was  back  at  the 
menagerie  again,  and  Alice  and  Charley  were  with  him. 

But  this  time  things  were  very  much  changed.  Some- 
thing very  important  seemed  to  be  going  on.  The  place 
was  decorated  with  wreaths  and  flags,  as  if  for  a  great  en- 
tertainment. Everybody  seemed  to  be  talking  at  once, 
and  even  the  animals  were  conversing  together  in  a  lan- 
guage that  Billy  could  understand. 

The  refreshment  room  in  which  they  had  been  during 
the  day  had  undergone  a  wonderful  change.  As  Billy 
looked  round  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it. 
It  was  a  glitter  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  mixed  up 
with  gold  and  silver. 

The  keepers,  in  scarlet  jackets  and  white  aprons,  were 
flying  about  every w-here.  Indeed,  Billy  had  not  thought 
there  were  so  many  of  them.  This  opinion  he  expressed 
to  the  Elephant. 

"Everybody  is  pressed  into  the  service  to-night,  as  so 
many  waiters  are  wanted,"  replied  the  Elephant.  "Keep- 
er," he  added,  "  where  are  the  places  that  are  reserved  for 
these  young  people  ?'' 

"Not  any  reserved,  sir;  company  not  expected,  sir. 
More  animals  to-night  than  usual.  Very  sorry,  but  don't 
think  it  possible  to  find  a  place,  sir." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Billy;  "we  shall  like  it  much 
better  if  you  will  let  us  have  a  little  corner  somewhere 
where  we  can  see  it  all." 

So  Billy  and  Charley  and  Alice  were  stationed  a  little 
in  the  background,  where  they  could  observe  all  that  was 
going  on.  And  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was  a  table, 
a  little  apart  from  the  principal  one,  at  which  were  seated 
a  number  of  the  animals  and  birds. 

' '  Why  are  they  sitting  there  ?"  asked  Billy  of  the  keeper 
whom  the  Elephant  had  appointed  to  wait  upon  Alice  and 
himself. 

' '  They  are  going  to  sing  a  song  that  has  been  composed 
for  the  occasion,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"Hush!"  said  Alice;  "the  Lion  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing." 

The,  Lion  had  taken  the  head  of  the  great  table,  some 
distance  from  where  the  children  were,  and  the  Elephant 
was  at  his  right. 

He  rose,  and  the  whole  of  the  animals  rose  also,  and  for 
a  moment  the  children  thought  they  must  all  be  going 
mad,  for  there  was  a  combination  of  roars,  yells,  screams, 
howls,  cries,  stamping  of  paws,  and  lashing  of  tails  that 
made  them  draw  close  together. 

"No  cause  for  alarm,"  said  the  keeper;  "they're  cheer- 
ing the  President.  The  Lion  is  the  President,  you  know; 
he  is  always  recognized  as  quite  the  head  of  the  menagerie." 

"Oh,"  replied  Billy. 

After  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the  Lion,  in  a  capital 
little  speech,  \\eleomed  the  giu  sts.  "He  was,"  he  said, 
"glad  to  see  such  a  noble  assembly,  and  to  feel  that  ani- 
mal rights  were  making  their  way  in  the  world  ;"  and  then 
he  made  many  other  remarks  suited  to  the  occasion. 

At  this  moment  a  keeper  touched  the  Elephant  on  the 
shoulder,  and  gave  him  a  folded  paper. 

The  Lion  looked  inquiringly,  and  the  Elephant  uttered 
a  cry  of  delight. 

"  It's  a  cable  message  from  the  \Vlii  te  Elephant,"  said  he. 

Then  the  cheering  rose  again  louder  than  ever,  and 
when  it  had  sub.-ided  the  Elephant  read  as  follows: 

•  '  From  the  White  Elephant  to  his  brother  elephants 
at  Central  Park,  New  York. — Thinking  of  you  to-night. 
Send  greetings  to  all  friends.  Am  in  capital  health  and 
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spirits,  and  making-  quite  a  royal  progress.  Wonder  my 
head  is  not  turned ;  but  it  isn't,  and  my  heart  is  steady  as 
ever.  Best  love  to  everybody.  Hope  to  reach  America 
soon,  and  expect  a,  pleasant  time  while  there.'  " 

"  I  am  so  giad  he  thought  of  them  !"  said  Billy  to  Alice. 

"  Klephants  never  forget,"  said  Alice,  more  loudly  than 
she  intended,  so  that  the  Elephant  heard,  and  turned  and 
made  a  how  to  her. 

Then  supper  began. 

Billy  thought  that  all  the  confectioners'  shops  in  New 
York  must  have  been  emptied.  Such  pies,  such  piles  of 
tarts  and  cheese  cakes,  such  cakes,  with  sugar  devices  of 
every  imaginable  kind  !  And  such  bunches  of  grapes  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit!  The  Elephant  sent  plate  after  plate  to 
the  children. 

Billy  could  only  say,  "How  wonderful!"  and  feel  that 
the  sight  was  worth  coming  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  to  see. 

At  length  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  preparations 
made  for  proceeding  with  the  toasts. 

Then  the  Lion,  with  a  majestic  air,  proposed  the  health 
of  President  Arthur  and  General  Grant  and  others,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Bergh,  the  friend  of  animals,  the  recog- 
nizer of  the  rights  of  dumb  creatures.  Up  arose  the  tu- 
mult of  voices,  and  the  health  was  drunk  enthusiastically. 

The  next  toast  was  to  the  new-comer.      "Fill  up  your 


glasses  to  the  brim,  and  drink:  'The  White  Elephant. 
Long  life  to  him  !'  "  This  toast  was  duly  honored,  amidst 
much  fun  and  excitement. 

''Only  one  more  toast,"  said  the  keeper  to  Billy — "the 
grand  toast  of  the  evening.  It  is  kept  till  the  last,  and 
will  be  drunk  with  musical  honors." 

"What  does  that  mean  .'"  asked  Alice. 

"The  Amateur  Choir — the  birds  and  animals — will  sing 
a  song  composed  for  the  occasion.  See !  they  are  getting 
ready." 

At  that  moment  the  Lion  stood  up  again. 

"Our  gala  night,"  said  he,  "is  coming  to  an  end;  but 
before  we  part  let  us  join  in  wishing  each  other  health 
and  happiness  until  we  meet  again  upon  a  similar  festive 
occasion.  I  will  give  the  last  toast — '  Health  and  hap- 
piness to  all  the  Animals  assembled  at  Central  Park.' 
Touch  glasses." 

Ah,  what  a  clinking  of  glass,  what  a  roar  of  applause, 
what  cheering !  Alice  was  afraid  they  would  be  too  hoarse 
to  sing. 

The  Elephant  had  now  drawn  near,  and  taken  his  place 
at  the  table  with  the  others,  evidently  intending  to  add  to 
i  lie  ell'ect  of  I  he  sung  \vit  h  1 1 is  trombone  like  voice 

At  length  the  cheers  died  away,  and  the  Pelican,  hold- 
ing a  sheet  of  music,  rose,  and  commenced  to  sing,  the  re.-t. 
of  the  company  joining  in  the  chorus: 


THE   ANIMALS'    SONG-. 


MCEIC  BT  CHAKI^S  BASSETT. 


.V 


1.  We  arc     a    good  -  ly  col  -,  a  -  ny  ;  we  lite  our  qnar-ters  here—  The  El  -  e-p hant  and  Cam.  -  Q],  tbe  tan  -  ga-roo  and  Deer ; 


The  Lt  -  OD,«, Wolf,  and    Tl   -  ger.    te  -  hind  tto    i-Tpa    rails;     The  mle^hJeMov-iiig 


» 


Moakeyr,  all  awing-Ing    by ,  their  taUn.    Ahl    lit  •  tlo  dream  the  pco  -  plo,  when  the  aeaHon'a  at  ita  height,    TUal  birds  and  beasts  of  fat>htonUere  their  rev -ela  hold  at  night  Tat-n  op     and  fill  your  gIaEs-o§  all  with  ira-  tcr    from  tao 


spring,    ~  And  thro'  the  Bower- wreathed  ratters  now  loud  let  your  voices  ring  ;  "  A  health  to    all  that  love     us,  •     to   trust  -  y  Wends  and  dear,         And  three  cheer*  for  the  An  -  I  -  mala  that  ere     aa  -  sem-bled  here." 


*  .V'J/^N  icifh  /a(7,s  downward  for  succeeding  verses. 


We  are  a  goodly  colony  —  we  like  our  qiinrters  liere  — 

The  Elephant  and  Cainel,  the  Kangaroo  and  Deer; 

The  Lion,  Wolf,  and  Tiger  behind  the  iron  rails; 

The  mischief-loving  Monkeys  all  swinging  by  their  tails. 

Ah!   little  dream  the  people,  when  the  season's  at  its  height, 

That  birds  and  beasts  of  fashion  here  their  revels  hold  by  night. 


Then  up  anil  fill  your  glasses  all  with  water  from  the  spi-mir. 
Ami    through    the    flower-wreathed    rafters   now    loud    let    \mir 

voices  ring, 

"A  health   to  all  that  love  us,  to  trusty  friends  and  dear. 
And  three  cheers  for  the  Animals  who  are  as.-enibled  here." 

From  many  a  foreign  land  we  come  for  folk  at  us  to  look. 
Young  people  say,  "Tis  better  than  learning  from  a  book." 
And  grave  professors  gaze  on  us  with  rapturous  ania/.e. 
And  write  long  learned   paper*  upon  our  wondrous  ways. 
But  of  the  strange  proceedings  upon  onr  gala  night. 
The  wise  professors  hitherto  have  given  die  world  no  lii^lil. 
(  'liiirim  —  Then  up  and  fill  your  glasses,  etc. 

We  little  thought,  when  tossed  about  upon  the  stormy  seas. 
That  wo  should  ever  light  upon  such  happy  days  as  these. 


The  Eagle  now  can  rest  at  ease;  the  Camel's  toil  is  o'er; 
The  bold  Sea-Lion,  docile,  his  keeper  tights  no  more; 
The  Wolf  no  more  need  hunt  now,  nor  the   Pelican  to  fish, 
For  everv  one  is  well  supplied  with  all   that   he  can  wish. 
Cfwnix — Then  up  and  fill  your  glasses,  etc. 

The  Elephant  and  Lion  are  quite  civilized  in  thought; 
The  Ostrich  really  thinks  that  now  he's  living  as  he  ought: 
In    fact,  we're   so  well    fed    and    lodged    in    this   our   nice    new 

home 

That   it  would  grieve  us  deeply  from  dear  New  York  to  i< >:mi. 
We  love  the  little  children,  -mil  our  patrons  great   and  small, 
Mm.  truth  to  tell,  we  love  our-elves  far  belter  than  them  all. 

Clinriix — Then  up  and   t!ll  your  glasses,  etc. 

These  three  last  cheers  were  so  loud  that  Billy  gave  a 
tremendous  start.  Where  was  he?  Why,  in  bed,  with 
Charley  alongside  of  him,  Alice  far  away,  and  not  an  ani- 
mal  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

"When  he  told  his  story  in  the  morning  everybody 
laughed  but  Auntie,  who  said  that  after  this  there  should 
be  no  more  plum-cake  for  supper. 
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A    LAPP    ON    SNOW-SHOES. 

SNOW-SKATINC. 

BY    SHEKWOOD    RYSE, 

riTIIE  inhabitants  of  all  the  Scandinavian  countries — 
L  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark — and  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  have  a  winter  sport  which  must  be 
(|iiite  as  enjoyable  as  Canadian  tobogganing  or  our  own 
riM-ting.  In  one  important  respect  it  enjoys  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  both  these  sports,  as  one  can  travel  up-hill 
in  the  same  manner  as,  though  of  course  with  less  ease 
than,  one  goes  down-hill. 

The  Norwegian  name  of  the  sport  is  xkil<>l>niiii/,  which 
means  travelling  on  snow-skates,  and  the  skate  itself  is 
called  skie.  It  will  rightly  be  guessed  that  a  x/cii-  is  not 
unlike  the  snow-shoe  of  the  North  American  Indian,  and 
while  it  is  like  the  latter,  it  is  also  very  different.  The 
form  of  the  snow-shoe  is  well  known  to  most  persons,  both 
young  and  old.  in  this  country.  The  snow-skate  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  more  nearly  like  a  skate. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  varying  in  length  from  six 


to  eight  feet.  The  breadth  is  about  three 
inches,  and  the  thickness  about  one  inch,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends.  The  hest  form  is  to  have 
the  skate  taper  toward  the  heel  and  toe,  if 
one  may  use  those  terms  in  speaking  of  a 
thing  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  slightly  turn- 
ed up  in  front,  so  as  to  avoid  running  the 
point  into  inequalities  in  the  snow.  The 
skate  is  usually  fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps, 
the  heel  strap  only  needing  to  be  secured 
after  the  foot  is  on  the  skate,  as  the  two  toe 
straps — one  of  which  goes  over  the  toe.  while 
the  other  comes  nearly  to  the  instep — are 
securely  nailed  to  the  skate  in  their  proper- 
] i(  isi t ic  m.  The  foremost  strap  should  be  a  cap, 
like  the  toe-cap  of  a  shoe  rather  than  a  strap, 
and  should  be  made  of  leather  that  is  strong, 
but  not  too  hard  or  stilt'. 

Shod  with  a  pair  of  these  snow-skates,  and 
with  a  nice  long  level  hill  of  frozen  crust  of 
snow  before  you.  you  may  well  imagine  your- 
self equipped  with  the  "seven-league  boots" 
of  fairy-land.  At  first  you  try  a  short  and 
gentle  decline  if  you  are  wise,  for  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  doing,  snow-skating- 
is  not  to  be  learned  without  some  effort,  and 
it  is  well  to  be  cautious  until  you  feel  at  home 
on  your  clumsy  feet.  After  some  practice 
you  will  learn  to  maintain  your  balance, 
which  is  the  principal  thing  to  consider;  and 
this  you  will  easily  do  if  you  keep  your  knees, 
well  bent,  and  your  body  slightly  inclined 
backward.  It  is  a  good  tiling  to  bear  in 
mind,  by-the-way,  the  security  of  bent  knees 
in  other  cases  where  one  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
off  one's  balance;  for  instance,  in  a  horse-car 
or  railroad  train,  when  the  car  is  slowing  up 
or  starting.  When  the  knees  are  bent  the 
body  sways  from  the  knees,  and  not  from  the 
feet,  so  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  at  least  is 
firm. 

When  once  you  feel  the  delight  of  sliding 
down-hill  on  your  own  feet  you  will  wish 
that    the   little   hill    were   a   never-ending 
mountain-slope,  and  if  you  don't  shout  with 
delight  it  will  probably  be  because  the  swift- 
ness of  your  flight  has  taken   your  breath 
away.      But  when  you  arrive  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  is  it  all  over  ?     A  brief  minute 
or  two  of  headlong  flight,  and  then  the  long- 
pull   up-hill!     Courage!   this  is  where  you 
have  the  advantage  over  those  boys  who  are 
merely  coasting.      They  have  to  pull  their  sleds  up-hill 
again;  you  travel  up  on  your  skates.     Now  this,  doubt- 
less, reads  very  pleasantly;  but  how  to  do  it  ?    A  sail  heat 
runs  freely  before  the  wind,  with  the  boom  away  out.  and 
''everything  lovely/'    Sailing  against  the  wind,  however, 
is  a  different  thing  and  a  long  business.      Nevertheless,  it 
is  sailing,  after  all. 

To  skate  up-hill  you  must  imitate  the  boat.  The  hill 
is  like  the  wind  :  you  can  not  skate  directly  against  it.  but 
may  skate  sideways  up  it.  Your  course  will  be  zigzag, 
like  that  of  a  boat  tacking.  You  will  make  some  head- 
way in  one  direction,  and  then  you  will  turn  in  the  other, 
but  always  up-hill.  A  wagon  team,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, does  the  same  thing;  even  horses  are  wise  enough 
to  know  that,  where  the  road  is  wide  enough,  easier  prog- 
ress is  made  up-hill  by  a  zigzag  course  than  by  a  straight 
one. 

And  here  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  skates  slipping  sideways  on  the  frozen  crust- 
when  going  up-hill,  the  lower  surface  of  the  runners 
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should  have  a  groove  cut  in  it  about  two-thirds  of  its 
width,  leaving  the  full  thickness  for  about  half  an  inch 
on  each  side  of  the  groove.  Thus  the  skate  takes  hold  of 
the  snow  in  a  sideways  direction,  and  gives  "purchase" 
or  grip  to  the  feet,  while  in  going  down-hill  the  groove 
helps  you  to  keep  a  straight  course.  Another  great  as- 
sistance is  an  iron-pointed  staff,  about  five  feet  long,  which 
may  be  used  to  moderate  the  speed  and  to  make  quick 
turns  going  down-hill,  as  well  as  to  help  your  upward 
progress,  especially  when  you  "go  about,"  as  yachtsmen 
say.  The  staff  will  be  very  useful  and  very  much  relied 
upon  for  safety  by  a  beginner,  but  practice  will  render  it 
unnecessary,  except  where  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use 
it.  Among  the  Lapps  a  skater  who  relies  too  much  on  its 
aid  is  called  a  "staff- rider,"  and  the  name  is  considered  a 
term  of  reproach. 

Besides  flying  down  hill  and  tacking  up,  an  expert  can 
make  very  good  time  011  level  ground,  and  the  snow-skate  is 
often  used  by  hunters  of  big  game  in  winter  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  just  as  our  Canadian  neighbors  and 
our  own  Maine  woodsmen  hunt  the  rnoose  on  snow-shoes. 
The  heavy  animal,  with  its  hard,  sharp  hoofs,  breaks 
through  the  crust  of  the  snow,  and  every  step  is  labor;  but 
the  Canadian  or  Scandinavian  hunter,  with  his  peculiar 
foot-gear,  skims  merrily  along  over  the  frozen  surface, 
and  moose  or  bear  is  easily  overtaken. 

Tiie  distance  that  a  good  snow-skater  can  travel  in  u 


day  is  very  great;  indeed,  lifty  or  sixty  miles  is  no  unusu- 
al feat,  and  '.his,  considering  that  travel  is  almost  impossi- 
ble by  other  means,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  practical  value 
of  snow-skates.  In  olden  times  there  were  regiments  of 
snow-skaters  in  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  armies;  for, 
previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  though  neigh- 
bors, they  were  by  no  means  neighborly,  and  in  a  winter 
campaign  a  corps  of  light  skielobere  could  harass  the  ene- 
my on  the  march,  while  themselves  safe  from  pursuit.  It 
is  hardly  twenty-five  years  since  the  last  corps  of  military 
snow-skaters  was  given  up. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  who  live  in  the 
North,  where  snow  remains  on  the  ground  for  a  long 
time  and  freezes  into  a  crust  on  the  surface,  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  try  and  rival  the  young  Norsemen  in 
their  favorite  winter  sport,  and  doubtless  the  local  carpen- 
ter can  be  shown  how  to  make  the  skates.  A  strong, 
light  wood— the  lighter  the  better,  pine,  for  instance — is 
required,  and  the  making  of  them  should  not  be  beyond 
the  skill  of  most  amateur  carpenters.  To  begin  with,  at 
any  rate,  five  feet  is  a  sufficient  length  for  a  boy's  skates, 
but  for  one  who  has  grown  up  to  a  man's  inches,  and 
who  has  become  fairly  skillful  in  their  use,  the  next  pair 
should  be  six  feet.  With  that  he  may  surmount  the  hill- 
tops, descend  with  the  speed  of  ail  avalanche,  and  skim 
over  the  level  plain  with  an  ease  that  will  be  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure. 


LILTS    BATII.— BY   MRS.  M.  E.  SANGSTKK. 


BOTH  hands  in  the  basin  to  dabble  and  play. 
For  the  bath  is  to  Lili  the  fun  of  the  day; 
She  laughs  at  the  sponge,  it's  so  warm  and  so  soft. 
And  scatters  the  nice  soapy  water  aloft. 
Don't  hurry,  dear  nurse;   you  may  do  as  you  please 
With  the  fat  dimpled  arms  and  the  white  cushioned  knees, 
And  stop  when  you  like  the  sweet  darling  to  kiss; 
For  a  bath,  you  must  know,  is  just  nothing  but  bliss, 
\Vhen  the  bath  begins  in  the  morning. 


Such  squirming  and  kirkiiii:.  such  squeals  and  such  cries! 
Poor  nurse,  if  you  only  could  shut  both  3-0111-  eyes 
And  close  up  your  ears,  tor  Miss  Lili  expects 
You  will  pvdl  her  ears  off.  and  of  course  she1  objects; 
And  she  hates  to  be  wiped,  and  she  thinks  you  are  slow, 
And  her  time  is  important,  she'd  have  you  to  know. 
Oh,  nurse,  of  a  fracas  like  this  do  you  dream, 
A  fuss  and  a  struggle,  a  fight  and  a  scream, 
When  the  bath  begins  "in  the  morning  V 
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"  PRETTY  little  shepherdess,  who  may  you  lie?" 
"  Jin  -IV.'p.  \\ith  a  sheep,  as  any  one  may  see." 

'"Gallant  little  soldier  man,  who  owns  yonr  pony?" 
"He  anil  I  both  belons  to  little  Master  Tony." 

"House  and  trees  anil  little  toys,  and  maiden  at  the  door, 
Where  have  I  seen  you,  pray?"    "On  the  nursery  floor." 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

PLEASE  send  won],  little  Mk,  about  the  first 
spring  flowers,  and  the  first  birds  you  see  and 
hear.    Some  of  you  are  already  making  your  lit- 
tle gardens.     I  want  to  be  told  what  you  plant, 
and  all  about  the  fun  and  the  hard  work. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  living  on  a 
spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  We  are  eight- 
een hundred  feet  above  the  sen-level,  Imt,  though 
so  high,  then-  are  other  peak*  around  us  still 
mop'  elevated,  from  the  tops  of  which  we  have 
lovely  views.  I  have  taken  t  In-  paper  a  year,  and 
have  just  had  my  subscription  renewed  for  an- 
other I  like  it  better  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished. I  have  seen  letters  from  Nannie  T.  li.  and 
Lelia  S.  M.  in  the  Post-office  Box;  they  are  my 
cousins.  I  am  your  little  friend,  LIZZIE  B.  T. 


MADISON,  NEW  JI-KSKV. 

BEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — lam  a  little  girl  five  years 
old.  My  name  is  Bessie.  I  have  a  pet  hird  named 
Baby;  my  grandfather  carried  him  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  the  day  after  it  was  opened.  I 
have  two  sisters  older  than  myself,  and  a  baby 
brother  named  John.  He  is  very  cunning  indeed  ; 
he  is  petted  a  givat  deal,  and  sits  in  a  chair 
while  my  mother  sews.  My  father  is  a  doctor, 
•and  li;ts  a  pet,  cat  named  Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
hope  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  letter.  We 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  long  time, 
and  I  hope  you  will  publish  tnis.  Your  Living 
friend,  BESSIE  A. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  letter, 
I>  :ssie,  and  also  the  little  note  accompanying  it 
from  your  dear  mamma.  What  a  fortunate  lit- 
tle fellow  your  brother  is,  with  three  sisters  to 
pet  him ! 


This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to 
you.  I  have  begun  one  a  great  many  times.  i,ut 
have  never  finished  it.  I  goto  a  boarding-school 
in  St.  John,  which  1  like  very  well.  I  have  been 
in  Emrland  for  a  little  while,  and  I  like  it  very 
much  there.  I  have  no  pets  except  two  nice 
cats,  whieh  I  am  very  fond  of.  My  sister  had  a 
very  nice  St.  Bernard  dog.  but  some  one  coaxed 
him  away,  and  we  have  not  seen  him  since. 

LENA  W. 


FORT  FAIRFIELP,  MAINE. 

I  have  had  the  reading  of  Yor\<;  PEOPLE  for 
quite  a  while,  and  I  like  it,  so  much,  particularly 
the  letters  from  boys  and  girls  whieh  I  am  al- 
ways sure  to  find  in  the  Post-office  Box,  that  I 
thought  I  would  write  vou  a  letter  too,  and  tell 
you  about  iny  trip  to  Florida  with  my  father. 

Just  a  year  ago  last  January  we  went  <m  board 
the  steam  "r  Citi/ftf  t  'ufunihnx.  and  after  a  pL-a-ant 
voVMii-1  \vc  n-ai-h'-d  Sa\ann;ih.  I  was  very  thank- 
ful, when  I  read  of  the  terrible  disaster  to  the 
City  of  t  fo£w7rt/»/.s\that  we  went  last  year  instead  of 
this  '  I  had  such  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  the  Cap- 
tain and  all  on  hoard  were  so  kind,  that  you  may 
be  sure  I  felt,  very  sad  to  hear  of  the  IMS--  <>r  that 
good  steam  ship.  But  now  I  must  tell  you  all 
about  my  visit, 

During  t  lie  lirst  part  of  my  stay  in  the  "land  of 
flower-"  I  resided  with  my  sister  and  her  hus- 
band in  the  small  city  of  Sanford.  It  is  a  very 
small  city,  hut  if  we  were  to  call  it  a  town  or  vil- 
lage the  good  people  rhere  would  he  offended. 
Sanford  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Monroe, 
whieh  is  the  head  -if  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  St  .Tolm's  River,  (ieneral  Sanford.  after 
whom  the  city  was  named,  has  some  very  fine 
m-auge  groves  a  1'ew  miles  out  of  town.  He  and 
his  wife  have  do? ie  a  gival  deal  for  t  lie  benefit  of 
the  place  One  thing  was  to  start  a  public  libra- 


ry and  reading-room, 

which  Mrs.  Sanford 
furnisheii  at  her  « >\\  n 
expense. 

Tin-sidewalks  there 
arr  made  of  shells. 
and  after  they  are 
worn  down  they  are 
hard  and  nice  to  walk 
upon.  1  had  many 
pleasant  rambles  with 
my  sister  while  in 
Sanford,  but  one  in 
particular  I  wish  to 
speak  about.  It  was 
a  bright  sunny  aft- 
ernoon, with  just 
en-  'Ugh  breeze  to 
make  one  feel  com- 
fortable, so  we  walk- 
ed aliont  half  a  mile 
out  of  the  city,  when 
we  came  to  some  ear 
shops,  back  of  which 
there  were  ( so  it 
seemed  to  us)  banks 
and  banks  of  fragrant 
yeiiow  jasmine.  It 
was  so  pretty,  and  it 
seemed  home-like  to 
see  a  little  brook  with 
a  bank,  for  there  is  not  much  high  land  in  Flor- 
ida: it  is  so  level,  and  the  pine-trees  and  palm- 
ettos are  so  tall,  and  there  is  so  little  underbrush 
around,  that  we  could  see  a  number  of  miles 
through  the  woods. 

After  a  time  we  moved  from  Sanford  to  a  new 
town,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  down  the 
St.  John's  River,  and  eight  miles  back  from  it. 
As  the  place  is  new,  the  houses  are  "  few  and  far 
between,"  but  I  enjoyed  my  stay  there  very 
much.  because  I  romped  out-of-doors  almost  all 
the  time. 

The  soil  everywhere  in  Florida  is  very  sandy, 
and  there  are  no  rocks.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  land— the  high  pine -barren-;  and  the 
hummock-land.  The  latter  is  very  rich,  and  has 
live-oak,  cypress,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  the 
whole  covered  with  a  mass  of  beautiful  flower- 
ing: vines.  The  hummock-lands  an-  better  for 
raii-ing  vegetables  than  the  pine  lands,  though 
the  Jatter  are  more  healthful.  The  grass  is  not 
like  ours  in  New  England  :  some  of  it  is  tall  and 
rather  wiry,  not  so  good  for  cattle  as  ours.  Near- 
lyall  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  raised  there,  and 
•  iranges,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  grape  -  fruits, 
grapes,  strawberries,  mulberries,  wild  plums,  and 
other  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries. 

The  people  use  Florida  syrup  (which  is  made 
of  sugar-cane)  instead  of  molasses,  and  many 
use  cotton-seed  oil  for  cooking  purposes.  They 
turn  their  swine  out,  and  let  them  run  wild,  and 
when  they  want  some  pork  they  go  out  in  the 
woods  and  shoot  a  pig.  Of  course  people  have 
to  brand  the  pigs  before  they  turn  them  out,  so 
that  they  will  know  their  own. 

Bees  do  well  there,  because  there  are  so  many 
flowers.  The  orange -trees  are  so  pretty,  with 
the  shining  dark  green  leaves  and  waxen  blos- 
soms :  and  I  saw  blossoms,  green  fruit,  and  ripe 
fruit  on  one  tree,  all  at  the  same  time.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  how  beautiful  the  St.  John's  River  K 
bordered  with  big  trees,  whieh  are  covered  with 
long  gray  moss  that  sweeps  to  the  ground. 

I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  and  yet  I  have 
not  told  you  of  half  the  fun  we  had.  I  have  not 
!i  Id  what  a  nice  time  we  had  camping  out.  I 
could  write  you  another  letter  about  the  beauti- 
ful sunsets,  the  pretty  flowers,  and  sweet  wild 
birds,  but  I  must  close  this  letter  now. 

BERTHA  F.  P. 
Write  another  when  you  wish. 


Now  we  are  all  going  to  read  a  story  from  a 
gifted  young  contributor : 

MAY'S  FAIIUKS. 

Little  May  Forrester  was  trudging  disconso- 
lately through  the  field,  one  ehuhhy  hand  tightly 
clasping  some  yellow  dandelions,  and  the  other 
trying  to  brush  away  the  big  tears  which  came 
so  thiek  and  fa^t  that  everything  around  was 
seen  only  through  a  veil  of  mist.  Her  sun  bonnet 
had  been  pulled  down  over  her  face,  and  she 
made  a  very  pitiful  little  figure  on  that  bright 
May  day,  with  its  sunshine  and  flowers :  but  the 
flowers'  smile  and  the  birds'  song  had  no  charm 
for  the  little  maiden,  who  still  continued  to  weep 
as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

A  pleasant  grove  stood  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
and  thither  our  little  girl  directed  her  steps.  A 
gigantic  elm,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  tiny 
broi'k  which  rippL-d  merrily  through  the  place, 
looked  so  cool  and  tempting  to  her  that  she  lay 
down  under  its  shadow,  and,  worn  out  with  cry- 
hig,  began  repeating  her  sorrows  to  a  robin  sing- 
ing in  the  branches  above. 

"  Wobin  :  \\-obin  !"  she  began,  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  "what  makes  you  sing,  when  May  Iciesf 
Don't  you  know  that  papa  painted  a  Lively 
pitcher-  oh.  so  pitty!— nnd  the  naughty  mail 
wouldn't  give  him  any  money  for  it  ^  so  I  can't 
have  any  booful  doll,  with  veal  hair,  and  eyes 
that  open  and  shut,  and  a  gold  chain  on  its  neck; 
or  a  lovely  blue  sa>h.  or  a  pitty  new  dwess  with 


lace  'wound  it?  Papa  says,  'Don't  ky' ;  but,  oh 
Hear!  I  f/o  want  a  doll  with  veal  hair  and  a  gold 
chain  :"  and  here  the  tears  begun  to  flow  so  fast 
that  poor  May  hid  her  face  in  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  until  her  griefs  were  lost  in  slumber. 

On  this  same  bright  day  a  merry  party  of  girls 
and  boys  started  from  Judge  (irem  die's  beauti- 
ful residence  on  the  hill  for  Shady  throve,  before 
mentioned  in  our  story.  The  company  consisted 
of  Mildred  (irem  ille,  the  Judge's  daughter,  and  a 
number  of  friends  from  the  city. 

On  reaching  their  destination,  Mildred  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  Queen,  and  soon  the  boys 
were  sent  off  in  search  of  flowers,  while  the 
girls'  busy  fingers  were  employed  in  weaving  gar- 
lands to  deck  their  sovereign.  At  last  the  work 
was  completed,  and  Mildred  stood  before  them, 
looking,  to  their  admiring  eyes,  like  the  beautiful 
goddess  of  flowers.  Besides  the  crown  upon 
her  head,  wreaths  and  chains  had  been  dexter- 
ously trained  over  her  dress,  and  in  her  right  hand 
she  held  a  dainty  sceptre. 

The  Queen  chose  her  Maids  of  Honor,  who,  hav- 
ing decorated  themselves  in  a  manner  becoming 
their  position,  gathered  around  her,  while  the 
others  came  to  pay  homage  ;  then,  forming  a  cir- 
cle, they  danced  gayly  about  her,  keeping  time 
with  song.  Now  the  fun  began,  and  game  fol- 
lowed game,  until  the  grove  resounded  with  mer- 
riment and  laughter,  and  the  brook,  seeming  to 
have  caught  the  sound,  laughed  too. 

Time  passed  swiftly  by,  and  the  dinner  hour  ar- 
rived. Leaving  some  one  in  charge  of  the  lunch 
baskets,  the  Queen  and  her  followers  strolled  off 
;  to  look  fora  pleasant  place  to  spread  the  table. 
Reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  grove,  Mildred  im- 
mediately espied  a  large  elm.  under  which,  she 
thought,  was  the  very  place  for  their  feast.  Two 
or  three  of  the  boys  went  back  for  the  baskets, 
and  then  a  race  ensued  to  see  which  should  reach 
the  spot  first. 

Flushed  with  the  active  exercise,  and  bubbling 
over  with  laughter,  the  whole  party  reached  the 
tree,  where,  to  their  great  astonishment,  lay  a 
little  girl,  sound  asleep,  one  dimpled  hand  sup- 
porting her  head,  the  other  holding  some  faded 
blossoms.  Their  merriment  ceased,  and  the  ques- 
tions o|"Who  is  she?"  "Win-re  did  she  come 
from  '•"  "  Who  can  she  be?"  were  hastily  asked. 

Mildred  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  kneel- 
ing down  by  her  sitle,  exclaimed,  "Oh  !  this  must 
belittle  May  Forrester,  the  daughter  of  the  artist 
who  has  lately  moved  here.  They  live  in  that 
white  cottage  yonder." 

"She  seems  to  have  been  crying,"  remarked 
one  of  the  girls.  "What  a  little  darling  she  is! 
I  wonder  what  can  have  been  the  mutter:-" 

At  this  moment  the  child,  awaking,  was  much 
bewildered  at  the  sight  before  her.  .She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  at  the 
beautiful  Queen  and  her  Maids  of  Honor,  and  in- 
nocently asked.  "  Is  you  faiwies?" 

"No,  not  exactly  fairies,"  was  the  laughing 
reply. 

May  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Queen,  who,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  said.  "  I  am  Mildred  Grenville,  and 
these  boys  and  girls  are  my  friends.  You  are 
May  Forrester,  aren't  your" 

The  child  nodded,  and  then,  seeming  to  lose  all 
fear,  asked,  "May  I  play  with  you?" 

Assured  of  a  hearty  welcome,  she  sat  quietly 
down,  and  watched  them  spread  the  table.  As 
"many  hands  make  light  work."  the  repast  was 
soon  ready,  and  all  seated  themselves,  and  made 
away  with  the  good  things  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner. May  sat  in  state  by  the  Queen,  supremely 
happy,  one  hand  clasping  a  doughnut,  the  other 
an  orange.  Hut  at  last  the  table  was  cleared  of 
its  contents,  and  the  next  question  was,  "  Where 
can  we  get  some  good  cold  water?" 

May.  now  completely  at  ease  wit  hall  the  party. 
volunteered  to  take  them  to  her  home,  where 
there  was  "a  dwate  big  well,"  and  they  could 
h;ne  all  they  wanted.  "And, "she  continued, 
"  I'll  ask  papa  if  we  can  go  into  the  mom  where 
all  the  pitchers  are."  Then,  taking  Mildred's 
hand,  she  L-d  the  wav  across  the  field  i  •  •  the  little 
white  cottage  standing  back  among  1  he  trees.  As 
they  reached  the  house  May  darted  in,  and  im- 
mediately returned  with  a  tall  handsome  man. 
whom  .she  called  "pa  pa.  "and  she  informed  Mil- 
dred in  a  whKper  that  papa  said  they  could  "see 
the  pitchers." 

s«  i.  after  a  visit  to  the  well,  they  followed  May's 
dancing  feet  into  the  neat  little  house,  through 
the  hall,  to  a  room  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  others.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open 
they  entered  a  small  but  cheerful  apartment,  fur- 
nished with  an  artist's  taste,  and  hung  with  pic- 
tures from  its  owner's  hand.  In  one  corner  stood 
a  large  easel,  supporting  a  lovely  landscape,  which 
Mav  pointed  out  as  the  one  that  "the  naughty 
man  wouldn't  take."  But  that  which  most  at- 
Eracted  them  was  a  medium-sized  picture  enti- 
tled "My  Little  May."  Yes.  there  she  was.  look- 
ing up  at  them  from  under  her  sun-bonnet,  her 
big  bro\\n  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise,  ju-t  as 
when  she  stood  under  the  elm  in  the  grove,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  she  was  repeating  the  ques- 
tion. "  Is  you  lai'.vies'-" 

"  Oh,  how  lovely !"  they  exclaimed. 

"  Yes."  said  May.  with  great  satisfaction — 
"that's  me." 

Mildred,  who  had  a  decided  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful, would  have  liked  to  linger  a  while  ;  but  the 
others,  having  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  were 
eager  to  return  to  the  grove.  So,  bidding  good- 
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by  to  the  artist  and  his  little  daughter  they  de- 

Tliis  was  by  no  means  the  last  time  that  Mil- 
dred came  to  the  studio.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 

Forrester  was  surprised  b\  a  s nd  visit  from 

the  Judge's  daughter,  the  result  of  which  was  an 
order  for  a  portrait  of  herself  to  present  to  her 
father  on  his  coming  birthday.  To  accomplish 
this  Mildred  was  obliged  to  come  every  das  to 
sit  for  tlu'  artist,  whose  little  daughter  often 
played  about  tlie  studio  while  he  worked,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  picture  was  finished  and  ready  to 
give  to  the  Judge  a  strong  affection  bad  grown 
up  between  the  two  children. 

The  Judge  was  both  surprised  and  greatly 
pleased  with  his  gift.  He  visited  the  little  cot- 
tage, had  a  talk  with  the  owner,  did  his  best  to 
brim;  to  the  notice  of  his  friends  the  artist's  un- 
deniable talent,  and  before  long  the  hitter  had 
won  quite  a  reputation  in  the  little  village 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  influenced  by 
the  .Indie's  advice,  Mr.  Forrester  determined  to 
paint  a  picture  for  an  exhibition  soon  to  lie  held 
in  a  neighboring  town.  Never  had  the  artist 
spent  so  much  time  and  labor  upon  his  work  as 
now.  Imping  that  this  effort  might  show  his  gen- 
ins  more  clearly  than  any  former  one  had  done, 
and  tlms  influence  his  future  career.  When  the 
last  touch  was  given,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  his 
finished  work,  he  felt  as  though  some  greater 
power  than  himself  had  been  behind  his  brush. 
guiding  and  directing  it,  for  he  surely  had  never 
painted  a  picture  to  compare  with  this 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  Forrester's 
picture  received  constant  admiration  und  com- 
ir  jndation  from  the  crowd  that  thronged  the 

place  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  m nt. 

Many  wondered  who  would  gain  the  pri/.e  Ilial 
had  been  offered  ;  but  when  the  name  of  the  for- 
tunate winner  was  announced,  and  it  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Forrester,  few  recognized  it,  and  fewer 
still  took  the  trouble  TO  seek  him  out  and  give 
him  orders.  r.Ir.  Forrester,  however,  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  exhibition,  and 
the  money  from  the  new  orders  which  he  did  re- 
ceive helped  to  place  him  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances. 

A  few  days  afterward  Mildred  called  to  offer 
her  congratulations.  As  she  walked  toward  the 
cottage  a  little  figure  came  flying  to  meet  her.  It 
\\;is  May.  who  caught  Mildred  by  the  band,  and 
fairly  dragged  her  to  the  house  and  into  her  own 
room,  where,  on  the  bed.  lay  the  pretty  new  dress 
and  sash,  and,  better  still,  the  "booful  doll"  with 
eyes  that  opened  and  shut,  which  the  artist's 
daughter  had  so  longed  for. 

"Oh!"  cried  May,  throwing  her  arms  around 
Mildred's  neck,  "I  do  believe  you  wai  faiwies. 
because,  you  know,  it1  you  hadn't  found  me  under 
the  twee  that  day  I  never,  never  could  have  had 
any  dull  with  veal  hair  and  a  gold  chain." 

DOROTHY  GRAY. 


MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  My  only  pet 
is  a  cat.  My  mamma  has  been  dead  almost  one 
year.  I  live  with  my  auntie.  She  is  very  kind  to 
me.  My  papa  keeps  a  store  in  New  York:  he 
comes  to  visit  me.  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  "Raising  the 'Pearl,'"  was  splendid.  I 
received  twenty-nine  presents  on  Christmas.  I 
go  to  school,  and  like  it  very  much. 

WILLIE  K.  ('. 


MELROSE,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  and  I  live  in 
Melrose.  I  ba\e  every  number  of  the  YOUNG 
I'Kori.K,  my  papa  having  bought  it  for  me  long 
before  I  went  to  school  or  could  read.  I  now 
re; M!  t  he  early  mini bers.  and  they  help  me  a  great 
deal  in  learning  to  read  and  spell.  There  are 
many  things  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  that  I  do  not  mi 
derstand,  but  1  suppose  they  are  for  older  chil- 
dren, and  s •  day  I  will  know  what  they  mean. 

I  ain  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  have  forty-three 
testimonials.  ERNEST  P.  F. 

How  much  pleasure  that  kind  father  provided 
for  you  in  buying  and  saving  all  those  numbers 
of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  before  you  could  read.  As 
you  grow  older  you  will  find  the  volumes  a  trea- 
sury of  fun,  fancy,  and  instruction.  A  boy  who 
has  received  so  many  testimonials  will  certainly 
become  a  good  scholar. 


STATE*  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  been  very  deli- 
cate until  lately,  but  I  am  now  growing  stronger. 
I  have  been  coasting  a  great  deal  this  winter,  but 
at  last  some  naughty  boys  stole  my  sleigh.  I 
have  a  pet  cat  that  likes  us  very  much,  and  we 
like  her,  for  the  reason  that  she  is  twelve  years 
old  and  1  am  eleven,  but  1  will  be  twelve  in  Au- 
gust. This  is  the  tirst  letter  1  have  ever  written, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  piinted.  EOSALIE  B.  K. 


I  have  two  litlle  brothers,  Walter  and  Eddie. 
Mamma  to,  ik  us  1  o  see  I  he  glass-blowers  in  <  'hrist- 
ma- -week,  and  we  saw  lots  of  things  made  out 
of  glass,  and  we  bought  mamma  a  "glass  pen  to 
mark  her  linen.  LINDA. 


I  am  a  little  hoy  nine  years  old.  and  I  am  a  crip- 
ple My  brother  gave  nic  a  tool-chest  at  Christ- 
mas, ami  papa  made,  me  a  little  work-bench.  I 
have  lots  of  playthings  to  keep  me  busy.  I  have 
three  pet  eats.  I  like  the  story  of  "The  Ice 
Q^ueen"  very  much.  CARLTON  K.  s. 

I  am  gb.d  that  though  you  can  not  run  about 
quite  so  fast  as  the  other  boys,  you  can  perhaps 
surpass  them  in  the  skillful  use  of  tools.  Which 
cat  is  the  favorite  of  the  three? 


I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you.  I  study 
at  home,  and  recite  to  mamma.  M'y  studies  are 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling.  I  have  a 
pet  chicken:  his  name  is  Jack.  I  also  have  ;t 
pet  turkey  named  Lex.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old"  I  like  HARPER'S  Youxu  PEOPLE.  I 
have  no  brother  or  sister.  Please  print  this,  as  it 
is  my  first.  My  papa  copied  this  for  me.  With 
love,  I  quit.  MARY  A.  B.  D. 


My  sister  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  just  six 
years  old,  but  1  can  read  and  write.  Please  let 
me  see  this  letter  soon  in  my  sister's  book. 

WALTER. 


TERRE  HACTE,  INDIANA. 

lam  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  am  visiting 
my  uncle  in  Terre  Haute.  My  father  is  in  New 
York  now,  and  will  come  for  me  to  take  me  home 
in  a  month  or  so.  1  live  in  Chicago.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  one  year,  and  like  it 
very  much.  Please  print  this  letter,  for  it  is  the 
first  one  I  ever  wrote  to  the  Post-office  Box,  and 
I  want  to  surprise  my  aunt.  I  took  a  prize  at 
school  because  I  was  never  late.  I  take  painting 
and  French  lessons..  With  much  love. 

DORA  T. 


AUSTIV,  TEXAS. 

I  go  to  the  public  school.  There  are  five  hun- 
dred scholars  there.  I  am  nine  years  old.  lam 
inthe  Fourth  Reader.  We  bad  a  beautiful  canary, 
and  the  cat  got  it;  but  we  have  two  more.  I 
like  "Bertie's  Box"  better  than  any  tale  I  have 
ever  read.  In  Austin  there  is  a  very  large  uni- 
versity. I  am  studying  hard,  so  that" when  I  am 
sixteen  years  old  I  can  go  there.  You  ought  to 
visii  Austin  to  see  the  beautiful  hills.  T.iei-e  arc 
some  \er\  beautiful  sunsets  now.  KATIE  M. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  go  to  the 
Grammar  School.  I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
two  \ears.  and  like  it  very  much.  I  think  that 
"The  toe  Queen"  is  going  to  he  a  very  nice  story. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  happen  to  have  this  paper. 

II  comes  to  the  office  of  the  /.'. ^v/////<v/;/  Jtmnial. 
There  are  i  wo  editors  uii  the  paper, and  my  papa 
is  one  of  them.    The  other  editor  has  got  no  little 
girl,  so  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes  to  me.    Some 
people  tell  about  their  pets.     I  have  one  :  it  is  a 
canary-bird,  and  is  a  very  good  singer.    I  had  a 
little  kitten,  hut  when  we  moved  she  would  not 

I  come  with  us,  and  we  felt  very  sorry.  I  will  now" 
tell  you  her  name.  You  may  think  it  is  very 
funny.  This  is  it.  Tibi-de-bon.  and  we  called  her 
Tibby.  our  school  began  last  Monday,  after 
three  weeks'  vacation.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
ever  wrote  for  a  paper,  and  I  hope  you  will  print 
it.  Good  by  PERCIE  D. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  the  game  of  Com 
and  Beans,  and  will  send  Miss  Julia  the  direc- 
tions for  playing  it. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  from  three  to 
twenty-one  persons,  but  is  most  interesting  when 
the  players  number  from  live  to  nine.  Take  the 
eard  called  "the  Professor"  and  enough  other 
ranis  to  make  the  whole  number  equal  to  the 
number  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  game; 
shuffle,  and  deal  one  eard  to  each  player,  and 
whoever  receives  the  card  bearing  the  name  will 
assume  the  title  of  the  Professor,  and  act  as  di- 
rector of  the  game. 

Suppose  there  are  six  players.  The  Professor 
will  take  the  pack  of  forty  cards,  shuffle  them 
thoroughly,  and  deal  one  eard  at  a  time  to  the 
other  five  players  (but  none  to  himself),  until  the 
pa,  k  is  exhausted.  Ktich  player  will  hold  eight 
cards,  and  the  Professor  will  supply  the  players 
with  a  kernel  of  corn  or  a  bean  to  represent  each 
card.  He  will  then  proceed  to  ask  the  questions. 
either  in  rotation  or  skipping  about,  at  his  plea- 
sure. Suppose  the  question  is  asked,  "When  was 
America  discovered':"  The  player  holding  the 
answer  must  cry  out  "Corn."  when  the  Profess- 
or calls  for  the  card  bearing  the  answer,  reads  it 
aloud,  and  lays  it  aside  If,  however,  any  of  the 
players  discovers  that  it  is  not  among  the  cards 
they  hold,  they  will  immediately  cry  out  "Beans." 
and  in  case  they  cry  out  "  I'.eans"  before  the  hold- 
er cries  mil  "Corn"."  then  the  one  who  holds  the 
answer  must  pa  y  to  the  brighter  and  more  attent- 
ive player  a  corn  or  bean,  and  retain  the  answer 
until  the  question  is  asked  again.  If  a  player  cries 
out  "  ( 'onf  when  he  does  not  hold  the  answer  to 
the  question  asked,  lie  must  pay  a  forfeit  of  acorn 
or  bean  to  each  of  the  other  players:  or  if  a 
player  cries  out  "Beans"  when  he  should  cry 
"Corn,"  he  must  forfeit  a  corn  or  bean  to  each 
player. 

II'  a  player's  forfeits  amount  to  more  corn  and 


beans  than  he  holds,  he  is  considered  bankrupt, 
and  must  borrow  of  his  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors. It  is  the  duly  of  the  Profess, ,r  t.i  see  that 
t  here  is  no  cheating,  that  no  mistakes  are  allow- 
ed to  pass  unnoticed,  and  to  decide  all  matter;, 

of  dispute. 

If  the  Professor  asks  a  question  which  has  al- 
ready been  answered,  tin-  pla\er  \\lio  ,!iseo\,  is 

it  must  cry  out  •  ( 'orn  and  Beans."  \\  hen  the  Pro- 
fessor will  take  the  hand  of  the  player  who  cries 
out.  while  the  sharp  player  will  assume  the  title 
and  dignities  of  the  Professor. 

If  the  number  of  players  is  such  that  the  cards 
do  not  come  out  even,  a  sufficient  number  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  may  be  omitted  from  the  end 
of  the  game.  For  instance,  if  there  are  six  play- 
ers besides  the  Professor,  six  cards  each  may  be 
dealt,  which  will  necessitate  the  omission  of  the 
last  four  questions  and  answers. 

The  game  is  finished  when  one  of  the  players 
has  surrendered  all  his  cards  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions. The  one  who  first  plays  his  hand  out  will 
be  called  the  Model  Scholar,  the  one  who  has  the 
most  corn  and  beans  will  be  called  the  Million- 
aire, and  the  one  who  first  squanders  his  capital 
of  corn  and  beans  will  be  known  as  the  Bank- 
rupt. AMANDA  E.  M. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Daisy  D.,  Edward  0.,  Sue  I>. 
T..  Charles  II..  Mamie  H.,  Marion  P.,  Ellis  E..  Ger- 
trude II.,  Carrie  (.'.  V.  1!.,  Major  L.  J.,  Victoria  L., 
David  de  I...  Arthur  M..  Ella  C.,  and  Sadie  ('.  — A 
College  (iirl:  Call  your  society  the  (Hi,, .  —  »ll  II. 
\V.  :  Yes,  Mrs.  Eytinge,  who  gave  the  receipt  for 
bread  in  No.  -.'1 1,  is  t  he  lady  who  wt  ites  the  sweet 
stories  and  poetry  you  so  much  admire. 


PUZZLliS  Fl;uM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


BEHEADINGS. 

1  I  am  a  time-piece— behead  me  and  I  am  a 
fastening.  2.  I  am  a  useful  receptacle — beliead 
me  and  I  am  an  animal.  3.  I  am  a  piece  of  fnrni- 
ture — behead  me  and  I  belong  to  everybody.  4. 
I  am  of  a  certain  sex— behead  me  arid  I  am  a 
sign.  5.  I  am  a  fruit — behead  me  and  I  am  a 
stove  i!.  I  am  an  earthen  vessel— behead  me  and 
I  am  a  bird.  7.  I  am  a  shelf — behead  me  and  I 
am  a  hubbub.  K.  I  am  a  transparent  substance— 
behead  me  and  I  am  a  maiden. 

ROSALIE  E.  WATSON. 


No.  2. 
ACROSTIC. 

The  primals  spell  the  name  of  a  favorite  Ameri- 
can author.    1.  A  part  of  the  body.    ~.  A  jewel 

3.  Ground.    4.  Something  under  the  ground.    5. 
A  girl's  name.    0.  Something  found  on  the  sh,  i  >• 

BELLE  RIGG. 

No.  3. 

THREE    EAST    DIAMOM's 

1.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  boy's  plaything.    3.  An 
animal.    4  A  verb.    r>.  A  vowel. 
2.— 1.  A  letter.    3.  An  insect.    3.  A  color.    4.  A 

deed.       :.     A    letter 

3.— 1.  A  letter.    ','.  A  utensil.    3.  A  city  in  Egypt. 

4.  A  wail.    5.  A  vowel.  "PSYCHE. 


No.  4. 

AN  EASY   SQUARE 

1.  A  noun.    2.  A  thought      :',   An  adjective.    4. 
Part  of  the  body.  THEODORE  RICHARDS 


No.  5. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  14  letters,  and  am  a  term  in 
arithmetic. 

My  !!.  10.  11  is  a  great  pet. 
M  y  1.  5,  T,  3  is  a  keeper  of  money. 
My  t',.  r,  2, 1  is  a  fruit. 
My  9. 13. 11  is  for  tired  people. 
My  13. 14,  K,  13, 14  is  a  vegetable. 
Sly  1,  8,  9, 10  is  a  glittering  substance. 

JENNIE  R.  McC'LrRE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  ' 


No.  1.— 

No.  2.— 


Syracuse.    Banana. 


MADE 
A  V  O  W 
DOVE 
E  W  E  E 


C  A  S  E 
A  W  A  Y 
SAVE 
EYES 


Correct  nnswers  to  puzzles  have  been  recei  \ , ,] 
from  Maurice  r.  Levy.  Ella  G.  McSuvely.  Marion 
hutch.  Maud  S.  Nickcrson.  Kgerton  K.  Williams 
Harry  L.  Latham.  Belle  Kiss,  Dottie.  Enna  and 
Charlie  Sparks,  M.  F.  To  Plitz,  Nellie  C.  Early, 
Emma  \\  .  Gleason,  Harry  the  Lucky,  Ftn,  -t 
Wolkwitz,  C.  A.  Dietrrieh.  Belle  Thorp,  II. MIX 
Weer.  C.  <;.  Pliimer.  Robin  Dyke.  Bessie  Griffith. 
.laims  M.  Pickens,  James  B.  E  .  Walter  sterling. 
Mollie  Parks,  Charlie  Bush,  Emma  Jasper.  John 
Van  Cott.  John  K.  Benedict,  Katie  Combes,  and 
Arthur  Dearborn. 

{For  F.rcJ/fllirif*.  y, .  L.V  ,",./  :W  pnqpa  f)f  crn  * 
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FREDDIE'S    DREAM    AFTER    A    DAY'S    SKATING    IN    THE    PATCK 


BUFF. 

BUFF  is  a.  member  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  and 
belongs  to  Engine  Company  No.  39.  Butt'  has  four  legs, 
and  in  the  warm  days  of  summer  wears  a  muzzle,  but  that  does 
nut  interfere  with  his  being  a,  most  important  and  active  mem- 
ber of  the  company. 

At  the  click  of  the  little  hammer  which  loosens  the  fire  gong 
Bull'  is  on  his  fret,  and  with  the  first  stroke  makes  a  rash  to\\  arc! 
tlic  horses.  Then  as  they  start  to  the  engine  lie  places  himself 
at  the  door,  and  as  it  opens  he  rushes  out,  clearing  away  all 
loungers.  He  tears  away  to  the  tire,  keeping  ahead  of  the  ma- 
chine, barking  with  vigor,  and  especially  seeing  to  it  that  no 
other  dogs  occupy  the  street  along  which  the  engine  passes. 
He  is  not  yet  entirely  cured  of  the  habit  of  leaping  up  beside 
the  horses — a  dangerous  practice,  which  has  led  to  the  killing 
of  many  dogs  beneath  the  heavy  engine  wheels. 

Buft'  is  very  regular  in  his  habits.  Every  day  at  noon  he 
takes  down  a  small  basket  from  a  high  peg,  and  carries  it  across 
the  street  to  the  kitchen  of  a  hospital  near  the  engine-house, 
where  a  generous  supply  of  bones  is  given  him.  He  takes  them 
home,  and  in  tlie  back  yard  enjoys  a  royal  feast. 

The  souudiug  of  the  gong  will,  however,  at  any  moment  bring 
the  meal  to  a  sudden  finish,  as  Butt'  makes  it  a  rule  to  allow  no- 
thing to  interfere  with  his  department  duties.  Once  while  in 
the  hospital  kitchen  his  quick  ear  detected  the  ringing  of  the 
gong  a  block  away.  He  began  pawing  at  the  door;  and  the 
cooks,  thinking  it  a  sudden  case  of  hydrophobia,  gladly  let  Butt' 
out.  He  took  a  flying  leap  over  the  five-foot  iron  picket  fence, 
and  sped  away  to  his  place  in  front  of  the  engine.  At  anoth- 
er time  the  gong  sounded  as  he  was  crossing  the  street  with 


his  well-filled  basket.  He 
dropped  it  at  once,  and  im- 
mediately took  his  place  in. 
front  of  the  engine. 

On  fine  days  Buff  takes 
strolls  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  is  a  special  favorite 
with  children,  from  whom  he 
will  beg  bonbons  in  the  most 
persistent  fashion,  sitting  on 
his  haunches  and  putting  up 
his  fore-paws.  Once  in  his 
absence  the  engine  started 
out  to  a  far-away  fire,  and  on 
his  return  he  set  off  at  a  ter- 
rific speed  to  where  the  fire- 
men were  at  work,  a  mile 
away. 

When  at  the  scene  of  a  fire 
he  keeps  company  with  the 
horses,  and  no  matter  how 
long  the  engine  may  remain 
on  duty,  he  stays  by  them. 
On  one  occasion  a  strange 

team  was  sent  up,  and  Butt"  refused  to  run  before  it,  but  took 
his  place  in  front  of  the  horse  having  the  tender. 

Buff  makes  a  capital  letter-carrier,  and  the  postman  passing 
up  the  avenue  has  but  to  sound  his  whistle  to  bring  Buff  bound- 
ing up,  ready  to  take  the  engine-house  mail  for  safe  delivery. 
Butt'  had  his  indignation  deeply  stirred  one  summer  day  when, 
on  returning  from  a  long  run,  he  found  a  stray  cur  curled  up  on 
his  favorite  flag-stone  in  front  of  the  engine-house.  He  pounced 
upon  the  intruder,  and  chased  him  many  blocks  away. 

During  the  dog-days  there  is  no  fear  of  any  dog-catchers 
getting  hold  of  Butt'  on  his  way  to  a  fire,  and  for  the  homeward 
jaunt  his  muzzle,  which  is  strapped  to  the  engine,  is  given  him, 
and  with  it  in  his  mouth  he  jogs  backs  to  the  house  beside  the 
horses. 


THE  SQUARE  FIELD. 

r|"MIERE  was  once  a  square 
I  fieldwith  atreeateach  cor- 
ner, as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  man  who  owned  the  field 
wanted  to  make  it  as  large 
again  ;  but  he  wished  it  still  to 
be  square,  and  the  trees  to  he 
on  the  outside.  At  last  he  con- 
trived to  add  the  quantity  of 
land  required,  and  still  pre- 
served its  square  shape,  and  his 
t ices  011  the  outside,  without 
moving  them.  How  did  he  do  it? 


THE   DANCING  LESSON 


BOW  to  your  partner, 
Each  small  man ; 
Sweet  little  lady. 
Twirl  your  fan. 


Take  her  hand  with  a 

Gallant  air ; 

Step  out  merrily. 

Brave  and  fan- 


Pirouette,  tiptoe, 

Keep  in  place ; 
Glide  to  the  measure; 

Move  with  grace. 


Light  as  a  feather- 
One,  two,  three. 

List  to  the  music  ; 
Dance  with  glee. 
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"A  CAT    MAY  LOOK  AT  A    KING." 

HOW  THE  SA  T/\i,    llllK.IXATED. 
BY  EDWARD  I.  STEVENSON. 

ANY  thousand  years  ago,  when  men  and  beasts  and 
llL  birds  all  dwelt  together  in  good-fellowship  and  spoke 
the  same  tongue,  it  came  about  that  the 
King  of  the  great  country  of  Nessun 
Luogo  took  it  into  his  royal  head  to  in- 
vite the  Bear,  the  Stag,  the  Ape,  and  the 
Cat,  with  many  other  creatures,  to  come 
and  live  at  court  with  him.  The  Bear 
he  created  Minister  of  War;  the  Stag 
he  made  Chief  Postman ;  the  Ape  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Cat  mere- 


ly a  Confidential  Chamberlain.     Nor  did  several  of  the 
other  animals  lack  good  positions. 

But  not  long  had  they  all  enjoyed  these  honors  be- 
fore the  Ape,  as  usual,  began  scheming  how  to  get  into 
better  credit  with  the  King  and  the  court  than  the  other 
beasts,  and  especially  how  to  cause  the  Bear,  the  Stag, 


'  I    WILL    NOW    SING    MY    MOST    WONDERFUL    SONG.' 
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and  the  Cat  to  lose  the  royal  favor.  This  occupied  him 
day  and  night. 

After  long  reflection  he  settled  upon  a  plan.  One  fine 
day  he  slyly  remarked  to  the  King.  "  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  amusing  to  hold  a 
grand  trial  of  skill  in  the  palace  this  evening,  at  which 
each  of  us  creatures,  beginning  with  my  Lord  Bear.  Lord 
-  _  Chamberlain  Cat.  and  your  devoted  servant,  shall 
each  perform  some  trick  for  the  common  pleasure  ';" 

"  Excellent  I"  answered  the  King,  smiling:  "for  I  am 
told  that  many  of  you  are  wonderfully  brilliant." 

"And."  continued  the  wily  Ape.  "in  order  to  prevent 
any  practicing  beforehand,  let  that  feat  which  each  is  to 
attempt  be  jotted  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  that 
paper  be  tightly  folded  up,  and  not  handed  to  the  proper 
animal  until  the  moment  his  turn  arrives." 

"  Very  good."  responded  his  Majesty.  "  But.  you  see. 
I  know  not  what  each  one  of  you  can  most  cleverly  do. 
>u.  therefore,  my  Lord  Ape.  devise  a  feat  for  each. 
and  write  it  within  the  papers. 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  the  Ape  had  most  desired, 
i-theless.  he  craftily  exclaimed.  "  Oh.  my  Lord  King. 
I  fear  that  I  too  will  make  great  blunders  if  I  do  this. 
Yet  if  your  ilajesty  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  tell  any 
one  that  I  and  not  you  inscribed  the  commands  within 
the  papers,  why.  I  will  prepare  them."  So  the  King  in- 
nocently promised.  Away  glided  the  Ape  to  plan  the 
deeds  for  the  evening. 

Now  the  clever  and  quiet  Cat.  sitting  motionless  be- 
neath the  royal  chair,  had  overheard  all  this  conversation. 
"Aha!"  thought  he  to  himself:  "so  that  is  your  trick,  my 
Lord  Ape!  But  I  will  get  the  better  of  it  and  you.  or  it 
shall  go  hard  with  me." 

Locked  in  his  chamber,  the  evil  Ape  wrote  down  for 
each  beast,  except  his  mean  self,  something  quite  impossi- 
ble for  that  particular  animal  to  perform.  But  for  him- 
self he  merely  wrote  that  he  should  make  to  the  King  and 
all  the  court  a  low  and  graceful  bow ;  The  Cat  listened 
eagerly  at  the  key-hole,  and  by  hearing  him  spell  each 
word  aloud  slowly  (for  the  Ape  was  not  a  good  spellen 
he  easily  gathered  what  each  creature  was  expected  to  do. 
He  resolved  to  tell  nobody,  however:  he  had  a  better 
scheme  behind  his  whiskers. 

When  the  evening  was  come  and  supper  was  over,  the 
King,  the  Court,  and  all  the  animals  assembled  in  the 
great  hall.  The  King's  only  daughter,  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess Squisita.  occupied  a  stool  of  honor  next  the  throne 
as  a  gracious  spectator. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  all.  save  the  Ape  and  the  Cat, 
when  the  King  announced  how  the  evening  would  be 
passed,  and  pulled  from  behind  the  throne  a  gold  crown 
filled  with  many  tightly  folded  papers. 

But  before  his  ilajesty  could  open  the  very  first,  the  Cat 
stepped  modestly  forward  and  said,  pleasantly:  "May  it 
please  your  Majesty  and  the  court.  I  have  heard  this  plan 
for  to-night's  sport.  Whatsoever  shall  fall  to  my  lot  to 
attempt,  gladly  will  I  undertake.  But  do  you  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  also  commanded  that  whosoever  shall  suc- 
ceed in  his  task  shall  be  given  a  prize :  while,  should  any 
of  us  fail  in  the  contest,  he  shall  be  driven  out  from  the 
palace  in  disgrace,  and  never  be  permitted  to  look  upon 
your  royal  face  again  ?" 

"Well  suggested!"  exclaimed  the  King:  "and.  more- 
over, if  any  other  beast  present  accomplishes  it  instead, 
why.  he  shall  receive  the  reward.  This  is  just." 

T<>  these  rules  all  the  courtiers  agreed.  The  Ape  had 
listened,  laughing  wickedly.  The  King  arose  and  unfold- 
ed the  first  paper.  Inside  it  the  Ape  had  written.  "To 
my  Lord  Starr.  Let  him  leap  boldly  to  the  floor,  head 
first,  from  the  golden  balcony  above  the  throne." 

The  poor  Stag,  in  utter  fear,  advanced  timidly.  He  look- 
ed first  up.  then  down.  For  the  golden  balcony  was  more 
than  fourscore  feet  above  the  hall  pavement,  and  one  jump 


thence  would  undoubtedly  smash  to  bits  his  beautiful 
horns,  and  break  every  one  of  his  four  thin  and  long  legs 
— to  say  nothing  of  his  neck. 

"Alas,  my  Lord  King. "he  was  fain  to  falter  out.  "I 
can  not  attempt  this  thing." 

"Can  you.  my  Lord  Bear?  or  you.  Lord  Ape?  or  you, 
my  noble  Chamberlain  Cat !"  inquired  the  King.  Both 
the  other  two  creatures  could  not  but  decline.  But  the 
Cat.  exclaiming  merrily.  "With  pleasure,  your  Royal 
Majesty."  darted  down  the  hall  and  up  into  the  balcony, 
and  had  leaped  down  and  landed  upon  all  four  feet  un- 
hurt 'after  the  fashion  of  all  cats  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world',  before  the  King  and  court  could  realize  what 
had  occurred.  The  hall  rang  with  applause.  The  Ape 
angrily  muttered  to  himself. 

Presto!  The  King  unfolded  another  paper:  "To  my 
LordBear."it  ran.  "  Run  around  swiftly  enough  to  catch 
your  own  tail." 

A  stifled  laugh  arose.  Of  course  the  poor  Bear,  in 
addition  to  all  his  clumsiness,  had  no  tail  worth  speaking 
about  to  pursue.  He  blushed  and  begged  to  be  excused, 
reflecting  sorrowfully  on  his  exile.  But  if  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate, neither  did  the  Stag  nor  the  Ape  possess  a  tail 
long  enough  to  catch.  The  Ape  frowned  angrily,  indeed, 
as  the  Cat.  upon  the  royal  nod.  bounded  before  the  throne, 
and  began  so  merry  a  race,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the 
flying  tail,  that  all  the  court  laughed  till  their  sides  ached. 
The  Princess  Squisita's  coiffure  shook  down,  a  total  wreck, 
from  her  vigorous  clapping,  and  the  King,  enchanted, 
was  obliged  to  gasp  out.  "Chamberlain,  Chamberlain, 
pray  cease,  or  I  shall  expire  with  laughing!''  The  Ape 
secretly  shook  his  withered  fist  at  the  Cat  as  the  latter 
received  the  rich  gift  the  luckless  Lord  Bear  had  lost. 

"  To  the  Chamberlain  Cat."  read  his  Majesty,  from  the 
third  paper.  "Let  him  sing  a  beautiful  and  sweet  song." 

Now  up  to  those  days  the  cat  tribe  had  been  able  to 
merely  mew.  and  that  very  gently,  save  when  convers- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  court.  Never  a  loud  note  had 
they  been  known  to  utter.  Conceive,  then,  the  fury  of 
the  jealous  Ape.  and  the  delighted  surprise  of  all  the  au- 
dience, when  the  Cat  modestly  replied,  "With  pleasure, 
your  Royal  Majesty:  for  I  have  hitherto  concealed  from 
all  the  world  a  great  gift.  I  will  now  sing  my  most  won- 
derful song."  And  with  that  did  the  Cat  open  his  mouth 
and  sing  loudly  one  of  those  splendid  serenades  to  which 
evening  after  evening  have  our  back  yards  and  roofs  re- 
sounded. 

The  Princess  Squisita  blushed  deeply  as.  with  bowed 
head,  she  kept  her  tearful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  singer,  for 
his  song  contained  more  than  one  flattering  allusion  to 
the  graces  and  charms  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  the 
tender  effect  they  produced  on  any  one  who  beheld  them. 
She  toyed  with  the  lute  in  pleasing  confusion.  As  for 
the  delighted  King  and  his  courtiers,  they  listened  until 
the  strains  affected  them  quite  too  much,  whereupon  his 
Majesty  begged  the  minstrel  to  stop.  So  again  was  the 
Cat  a  bashful  victor,  and  he  stepped  aside. 

The  King  unfolded  the  fourth  paper: 

''To  my  Lord  Ape,  "it  began.  "Let  him  advance  before 
the  throne,  and  make  his  lowest  and  most  graceful  bow." 

The  Ape  forgot  his  wrath,  and  came  forth  pompously.  He 
bent  so  low  that  his  hands  rested  upon  the  floor,  as  do  the 
hands  of  his  kind  to-day.  But.  lo!  when  he  would  have 
raised  himself  upright,  he  found  that  two  pieces  of  strong 
wax  had  been  placed  just  where  he  had  pressed  his  palms. 
Vainly  did  he  strive  to  rise.  The  King  and  all  the  spec- 
tators burst  into  loud  and  long  laughter  at  the  sight  of  his 
desperate  writhings.  The  King  grew  indignant,  and 
finally  enraged,  supposing  that  the  Ape  was  acting  some 
piece  of  buffoonery  as  an  insult  to  him. 

' '  Take  the  odious  creature  away,  some  of  you, ''  he  thun- 
dered out.  "I  will  have  no  more  of  so  graceless,  so  un- 
mannerly, a  knave."  The  miserable  Ape  was  pulled  from 
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the  floor,  howling.  Easy  is  it  to  imagine  how  the  Cat 
quickly  sprang  out.  after  the  Bear  and  the  Stag  had  alike 
declined  to  redeem  their  lost  credit:  and  that  he.  keeping 
warily  clear  of  that  dreadful  wax.  made  so  elegant  a  series 
of  bows,  and.  sitting  in  a  dignified  position  upon  his  tail, 
waved  to  all  present  such  graceful  salutes  with  his  paws, 
that  the  court  were  in  raptures. 

"Enough,"  said  the  King,  starting  up  and  tearing  up 
all  the  crownful  of  paper.  "  You  are  all  stupid,  awkward, 
ill-bred  animals,  the  Cat  alone  excepted.  I  will  witness 
no  more  of  your  wretched  efforts.  Away,  one  and  all  of 
you,  and  never  let  me  catch  one  of  you  in  my  presence  or 
raising  his  eyes  to  me  again !  Upon  you  alone,  most  ac- 
complished and  delightful  Lord  Chamberlain  Cat.  shall 
my  royal  favor  be  lavished  for  evermore:  and  since  you 
have  sometimes  hinted  that  it  would  please  you  to  change 
your  bachelor  condition,  why.  the  hand  of  my  beauteous 
daughter,  the  Princess  Squisita,  shall  go  along  with  it. 
Henceforth  only  Cats  shall  have  a  right  to  dwell  in  the 
houses  of  men.  and  only  a  Cat  may  look  at  a  King." 

And  thus  and  thus  only  was  it  that  the  famous  proverb 
arose,  and  hence  is  it  that  only  a  Cat  to-day  is  entitled  to 
stare  royalty  out  of  countenance.  As  for  the  defeated  Ape. 
his  struggles  to  rise  from  that  fatal  bow  before  the  throne 
permaneutly  injured  his  backbone,  for  ever  since  no  ape 
has  been  able  to  stand  perfectly  upright. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
SPOOX-HOOKS  AXD  TWITCH-UPS. 

JT'S  cold  work,  though."  Katy  replied,  "sitting  so  still 
out  on  that  ice.      I  am  just  stiff." 

"  I'll  fix  that  all  right."  Tug  said,  showing  some  small 
forked  and  notched  sticks  he  had  cut  out  of  oak  chips. 
''  Come  out  with  me.  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  set  a  trap 
that  will  drop  itself,  or.  rather,  where  the  bird  shuts  his 
own  prison  door." 

Gathering  up  Jim's  blocks  and  slabs  of  ice.  the  whole 
party  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hummock,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  was  almost  the  only  spot  in  the  wide  plain  free  from 
deep  snow,  and  Tug  went  to  work. 

Making  a  little  hole  in  the  ice.  he  wedged  into  it  a  short 
flat-topped  peg.  and  packed  a  handful  of  snow  about  its 
roots. 

Then  with  the  brick-like  blocks  of  ice  he  arranged  a 
hollow  square  around  the  peg.  On  top  of  the  peg  he 
laid  the  flattened  side  of  the  stem  of  a  forked  stick, 
like  a  letter  Kj  laid  flat,  and  on  top  of  that,  as  though  it 
were  a  continuation  of  the  peg.  he  set  a  post  about  ten 
inches  high.  Asking  Aleck  to  hold  these  twigs  in  posi- 
tion for  him,  he  took  one  of  the  slabs,  lodged  an  end  of  it 
on  the  rim  of  the  little  wall  made  by  his  "bricks. "and 
gently  rested  the  other  end  upon  the  top  of  the  post,  which 
was  held  in  its  upright  position  under  the  pressure,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  T  in  place.  This  arranged,  he 
spread  crumbs  about  the  trap  and  thickly  inside.  Then 
he  announced  it  ready. 

h,  I  see  how  it  works."  Katy  cried.      "  The  bird,  in 
leaping  down,  is  almost  sure  to  perch  on  the  forked  twig. 
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or  at  least  to  strike  it.     That  throws  it  out  of  place,  and 
tumbles  the  whole  cover  down,  shutting  him  in." 

"Correct!"  said  Tug.  admiringly,  as  he  went  to  work 
on  a  second  trap  of  the  same  kind. 

This  set.  all  left  the  hummock  (except  Jim.  who  agreed 
to  take  his  turn,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  at  watching  the 
strings)  and  joined  labor  in  making  two  or  three  more 
ice  traps,  for  now  that  the  birds  were  plenty,  they  wanted 
to  capture  as  many  as  possible. 

"If  only  I  had  some  sort  of  a  spring."  Tug  announced. 
"I  could  make  twitch-ups.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
parts,  "cause  I  found  some  horse-hairs  in  my  '  shop"  this 
morning:  but  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  get  a  springy  twig 
or  a  strip  of  whalebone.  I  had  some  old  umbrella-ribs, 
but  I  didn't  bring  "em  along.  Wish  I  had." 

Aleck  thought  over  all  his  stores,  but  could  remember 
nothing  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  "How  about 
your  ramrod  i"  he  asked. 

"Too  stiff."  Tug  replied. 

So  they  gave  up  guessing,  and  attended  to  their  work. 
Suddenly  Aleck  went  to  the  log.  split  off  a  strip  of  oak.  and 
whittled  it  into  a  thin  rod.  "How  is  that  t"  he  said,  as 
he  handed  it  to  his  comrade. 

Tug  beat  his  hands  and  blew  on  his  aching  fingers 
awhile  before  answering.  Then  he  bent  the  rod  gently, but 
before  it  was  curved  half  as  far  as  he  needed,  it  broke. 

' '  Xo  good.    Nothing  but  hickory  will  stand  the  strain.  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  might  do.  perhaps."  Katy  sug- 
gested, having  come  out  just  in  time  to  witness  this  little 
trial.  "The  handle  of  the  boat-hook  is  hickory.  If  you 
could  make  an  oak  handle  for  that,  you  could  split  the 
hickory  up  into  springles.  couldn't  you  ?"' 

• '  That's  so : — that's  a  bright  idea.  Try  it.  Tug :"  and  the 
Captain  ran  off  for  the  boat-hook.  The  shaft  of  this  was 
straight-grained,  well-seasoned,  and  tough,  but  an  oaken 
staff  would  serve  its  purpose  quite  as  well. 

"  I  should  think  that  would  answer  first-rate."  said  Tug: 
"but  you  had  better  whittle  out  your  oak  stick  first.  It 
would  be  rough  to  be  caught  suddenly  without  any  han- 
dle to  our  boat-hook.'7 

"That's  so,"  Aleck  assented,  and  took  his  axe  to  split  a 
suitable  piece  from  the  log. 

The  making  and  shaping  of  a  new  handle,  even  in  the 
rough,  cost  him  much  labor  with  his  few  tools.  It  was 
nearly  an  hour,  therefore,  before  he  was  ready  to  pull  the 
irons  off  the  old  handle  and  fasten  the  new  one  into  its 
place:  and  fully  another  hour  had  passed  by  the  time 
this  difficult  job  had  been  done. 

Then  with  great  care,  and  by  the  help  of  little  wedges, 
a  clean  straight  splinter  about  as  thick  as  your  finger 
was  split  from  the  tough  hickory  staff.  It  was  tried  by 
the  trap-maker,  very  gently  at  first,  and  bent  well,  so  that 
it  was  pronounced  serviceable,  though  not  as  good  as  a 
green  twig  or  sapling,  such  as  one  would  cut  in  the  woods, 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  would  answer  to  try  with,  how- 
ever, and  after  a  bit  of  luncheon  they  watched  Tug  make 
his  twitch-ups — or  at  least  all  did  except  the  one  on  duty 
at  the  strings.  As  Tug  himself  had  to  take  a  turn,  he 
didn't  get  his  traps  done  in  time  to  set  them  that  day. 

Next  morning,  however,  all  were  out  bright  and  early  to 
set  the  twitch-ups.  The  snow-flakes  had  been  there  be- 
fore, however,  and  one  unfortunate  had  stepped  on  a 
treacherous  fork,  and  was  caught. 

Having  arranged  two  more  ice-boxes  and  letter-T  traps, 
for  which  the  pieces  had  been  cut  yesterday,  they  all 
gathered  around  Tug  to  watch  him  set  his  twitch-up. 

\Vith  one  of  the  tent  spikes  he  dug  a  slanting  hole  in 
the  ice.  into  which  he  inserted  one  end  of  his  hickory 
splint,  which  was  about  four  feet  long,  fastening  it  firm- 
ly by  ramming  ice  and  snow  down  into  the  hole  beside 
it,  which  would  quickly  freeze  solid.  A  short  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  splint  he  then  laid  down  a  short  board, 
which  was  braced  at  the  foot  (or  end  farthest  from  the 
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splint)  against  the  side  of  a  trough  cut  in  the  ice.  The 
remaining  three  sides  of  the  board  were  then  fenced  iu 
by  small  blocks  of  ice. 

Next,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  cord  made  by  twisting 
two  horse-hairs  together,  he  slipped  one  end  through  a 
loop  in  the  other,  thus  making  a  noose,  and  tied  it  to  the 
top  of  the  hickory  splint.  This  done,  he  bent  down  the 
splint  until  he  hooked  its  tip  under  the  nearest  end,  or 
head,  of  the  board,  which  was  raised  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  ground.  Spreading  the  noose  carefully  out  upon 
the  board,  he  sprinkled  within  a  particularly  nice  lot  of 
crumbs,  and  then  laid  a  little  train  away  from  the  foot  of 
the  board  as  a  leader,  and  the  snare  was  ready.  The 
-weight  of  the  bird  treading  upon  the  board  to  get  the 
bait  would  press  it  down  enough  to  let  the  lightly  caught 
whip  end  of  the  splint  spring  up ;  this  would  pull  the  noose 
with  a  sudden  movement,  and  the  bird  would  find  itself 
dangling  in  the  air  by  the  legs  or  a  whig,  or  possibly  by 
the  neck. 

Removing  their  captive,  and  resetting  the  square  trap, 
the  whole  party  went  out  of  sight  to  await  further  results. 
Yesterday  they  had  captured  thirteen,  birds  in  all,  and  had 
eaten  only  nine.  With  three  more  traps,  they  ought  to  do 
better  to-day,  and  so  accumulate  a  little  stock  ahead. 

"At  any  rate,"  Katy  observed,  ''we've  plenty  of  re- 
frigerator room  to  keep  them  in." 

They  had,  indeed — a  refrigerator  about  a  hundred  miles 
square ' 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  BREAKING   UP   OF   THE  ICE. 

BREAKFAST  was  late  the  next  morning,  for  Katy  pro- 
posed to  vary  their  fare  by  frying  some  snow-birds  with 
bacon,  and  Jim  was  called  upon  to  help  pick  and  prepare 


them — work  which  did   not  please  that 
young  gentleman  very  much. 

"  I  suppose  now  we  shall  have  nothing 
but  snow-birds,  snow-birds,"  he  growled. 
"Do  try  and  be  a  little  more  cheer- 
ful, Jim, "said  Katy.     "You  are  always 
grumbling  about  something." 

"What  else  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Tug. 
"You  have  got  beef,  though  it's  dried, 
and  bacon  and  poultry." 

"Flesh,  fowl,  and  good  red  herring," 
quoted  Aleck,  from  an  old  proverb. 

"  All  but  the  herring,"  grunted  The 
Youngster,  crossly.  "Now  if  only  we 
had  some  fish — 

"Fish?"  Tug  shouted,  leaping  to  his 
feet.  "Never  thought  of  it,  as  I'm  a 
Dutchman!  Why  shouldn't  we?  We 
have  only  got  to  cut  a  hole  iu  the  ice.  and 
'  drop  'em  a  line,'  as  the  man  told  his  wife 
to  do  when  he  went  off  to  Californy." 

"Strange  we  never  thought  of  that," 
said  Katy. 

"Strange?  I'm  the  biggest  dolt  in 
three  counties.  Why,  I'll  catch  you  some 
be-'utif  ul  muskallonge  for  dinner.  Come 
on.  Captain.  Let's  cut  a  hole  while  the 
boy  is  cleaning  those  twopenny  tomtits." 
"Hold  on!"  cried  the  disgusted  Jim; 
"  I'm  coming  too." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  child"  (Tug's  voice 
was  that  of  a  pity  ing  mother).  "Remem- 
ber Captain's  order.  You're  to  be  a  nice 
boy,  and  help  in  the  kitchen.  Maybe 
we'll  let  you  cut  the  heads  off  our  fishes, 
if  you  do  well  with  the  birds.  Ca-a- refill !'' 
and  the  tormentor  dodged  a  club  hurled 
by  the  angry  boy,  who  wished  (and  said 
so)  that  he  was  only  a  little  bigger. 

Jim  and  Katy  both  felt  it  was  hard  indeed  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  this  particular  fun,  in  which  he  took 
so  much  interest,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  big  fellows 
might  have  waited.  The  cook  would  willingly  have  let 
her  scullion  depart,  but  an  order  was  an  order,  and  he  had 
to  stay,  plucking  savagely  at  the  pretty  feathers  of  the 
innocent  buntings,  and  declining  to  come  back  to  good- 
humor,  until  the  lads  returned  with  the  report  that  they 
had  cut  two  holes  in  the  thin  ice  that  formed  over  the 
lead,  which,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  crossed  just  a 
few  rods  back,  and  now  were  ready  to  set  their  lines. 

Here  was  a  chance  of  revenge.  Jim's  own  line  was  the 
most  important  one  in  their  small  stock.  He  was  tempt- 
ed to  refuse  to  let  them  use  it;  but  he  was  not  a  bad  fel- 
low, and  a  better  heart  prevailed. 

"You'll  find  my  line  and  pickerel  spoon  in  that  little 
box  of  things  in  our  chest,"  he  said. 

Tug  walked  up  to  him  and  offered  his  hand. 
"  Jeems,  I'll  accept  your  apology  for  throwing  sticks  of 
wood  at  your  uncle,  and  call  it  square.      Agreed  ?" 

"  Yes!"  said  Jim,  with  a  laugh,  and  peace  was  restored. 
Doubtless  you  expect  an  entertaining  chapter  out  of 
the  fishing,  but  it  can't  be  given  if  we  are  to  stick  to  the 
facts  of  this  cruise.  No:  the  big  muskallonge  they  hoped 
to  catch  was  somewhere  under  the  ice,  but  whether  it  was 
because  he  didn't  see  their  bait,  or  was  not  tempted,  or 
knew  better  than  to  bite,  certain  is  it  that  none  of  these 
giants  of  winter  fishing  were  caught.  With  the  tooth- 
some pickerel  they  had  better  luck,  and  several  were  taken 
on  this  first  and  on  following  days,  so  that  Jim  did  not 
lose  all  the  fun  by  his  unlucky  engagement  in  the  kitchen. 
The  greatest  adventures  of  the  trip  were  not  so  much  in 
fishing  and  hunting  as  in  being  fished  and  hunted  after ; 
and  these  were  to  begin  without  much  delav. 
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The  day  the  log  was  found  and  the  first  snow -birds 
were  captured  it  had  turned  cold  again,  and  it  remained 
so  for  a  whole  week;  but  our  heroes  were  kept  busy  in 
watching  the  traps,  which  caught  them  more  snow-birds 
than  they  could  eat,  in  attending  to  the  fishing,  and  in 
getting  wood.  The  snow  did  not  melt  at  all.  for  the 
weather  was  very  cold  indeed,  and  sometimes  the  wind 
blew  frightfully,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the  hum- 
mock sheltered  the  tent-house  pretty  well,  so  that,  with 
the  help  of  a  big  fire,  they  could  keep  warm  enough.  For 
amusement  they  marked  out  a  checker-board,  and  played 
checkers  and  other  games.  They  tried  their  hands — or 
rather  their  heads — at  spinning  yarns  also;  they  exam- 
ined each  other  in  geography  or  grammar,  and  held  spell- 
ing competitions,  choosing  words  out  of  Dr.  Dasent's  book, 
which  they  canie  to  learn  almost  by  heart.  At  all  these 
studious  entertainments  Katy  was  likely  to  be  ahead.  But 
when  the  subject  was  turned  to  arithmetic,  Aleck  became 
teacher,  for  that  was  his  favorite  study. 

Thus  the  week  had  passed,  and  its  close  completed  the 
fifteenth  day  since  they  had  left  home,  which  seemed  very 
far  away  now.  They  had  no  anxiety  so  long  as  the  wea- 
ther held  cold,  or  if  any  one  felt  worried,  he  did  not  talk 
about  it. 

At  the  end  of  this  week,  however,  the  wind  changed  in 
the  night  to  the  southward,  and  when  they  arose  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  day  they  found  an  air  almost  as 
balmy  as  spring,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south.  The 
sun  was  shining,  also,  and  no  birds  came  near  the  house 
all  day.  This  was  compensated  for,  however,  by  their  tak- 
ing the  largest  pickerel  yet.  Toward  noon  it  clouded  up, 
and  began  to  rain,  melting  the  snow  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  whole  region  was  covered  with  slush.  The  shape- 
less tent  roof  let  streams  of  water  pour  in  at  the  sides,  and 
altogether  affairs  were  very  disagreeable. 

They  were  not  disposed  to  grumble,  however,  since 
when  the  snow  had  been  washed  away,  or  cold  weather 
came  again  to  freeze  solid  the  slush  and  surface-water, 
they  could  go  ahead  on  their  journey — something  all 
were  extremely  anxious  to  do. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  south  all  night, 
and  when  Aleck  went  out  next  morning  he  hurried  back 
with  an  alarmed  face  to  report  that  distant  open  water 
could  be  seen  in  that  direction. 

"The  snow  has  almost  gone.  I  must  take  a  scout  after 
breakfast,  and  see  what  the  prospect  is." 

As  soon  as  the  coffee  and  pickerel  had  been  disposed  of. 
therefore,  Aleck  set  out,  taking  Jim  with  him. 

When  two  hours  had  passed,  and  the  scouts  did  not  re- 
turn, Tug  and  Katy  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  It  had  grown  so  foggy,  however,  that 
nothing'  could  be  seen. 

"Hadn't  we  better  make  a  big  smoke,"  Katy  suggested, 
''as  a  signal?  The  fog  might  lift  for  a  minute,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  catch  sight  of  it.  They  must  be  lost." 

"It's  a  good  idea,  as  are  most  of  your  notions,  Katy. 
I'll  get  some  of  that  wet  root-wood,  and  make  a  fire  on  top 
of  the  hummock." 

It  was  done,  and  another  hour  passed.  Chilly  with  the 
fog  and  the  raw  wind,  they  had  gone  down  into  the  hut  to 
get  warm,  and  were  just  attending  to  the  "kitchen"  fire, 
when  their  ears  were  startled  by  a  loud,  sharp  noise  like 
the  report  of  a  distant  cannon,  only  much  sharper;  then 
another  still  louder;  then  a  third  somewhat  nearer;  and 
after  a  minute's  interval  a  fourth  tremendous  crash,  close 
by  the  house,  which  trembled  under  their  feet  and  over 
their  heads  as  though  an  earthquake  had  shaken  it. 

"The  ice  is  cracking!"  Tug  cried,  seizing  Katy's  hand, 
and  dragging  her  to  the  boat,  into  which  they  both  jumped 
in  terror. 

An  instant  later  Tug  recovered  himself.  "This  is  no 
use,"  he  said.  "  Our  ice  is  firm  just  here,  and  I  don't 
hear  her  busting  any  more.  Let's  go  outside." 


"  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  put  some  of  the  food  boxes 
and  things  into  the  boat,  so  that  they  won't  be  lost  if  tin- 
ice  here  should  break  to  pieces  suddenly  *" 

"  Yes,  we  might  do  that.      Let's  hurry." 

Five  minutes  was  enough  for  this  work,  and  then  both 
went  out  and  climbed  upon  the  hummock.  They  found  the 
whole  appearance  of  things  changed  toward  the  south  and 
east.  Where  yesterday  had  lain  one  broad  white  Held 
of  solid  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  now  were  spread 
before  them  (for  the  fog  had  lifted  a  little,  so  that  they 
could  see  better)  the  long,  slow  waves  of  a  lake  of  blue 
water,  filled  with  cakes  and  wide  sheets  of  floating  ice. 

"Oh!  oh!"  Katy  cried,  wringing  her  little  hands  at  the 
thought,  "Aleck  and  Jim  are  drowned." 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Tug,  encouragingly.  "  They 
are  probably  safe  on  some  of  those  big  pieces  of  ice." 

"  But  how  will  they  ever  get  back  ?" 

"  I  don't  know, "her  companion  answered,  slowly.  "If 
only  this  terrible  fog  would  go  away,  so  that  we  could 
see  something,  perhaps  we  might  help  them.  I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do  now  but  to  keep  up  our  smoke." 

"I  wonder  if  we  are  afloat?"  Katy  asked,  trying  1<> 
steady  her  voice,  for  she  saw  how  useless  it  was  to  weep 
when  so  much  might  be  required  of  her  any  minute. 
"  Ah,  Rex,  good  dog,  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  Can't  you, 
find  your  master?" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


MRS.  TOM  THUMB  AT  HOME. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

rpHERE  are  no  really  young  people  now  who  can  re- 
_L  member  Barman's  old  Museum,  that  place  of  dear  de- 
light to  the  girls  and  boys  "in  the  sixties" — the  large 
building  on  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  whose  walls,  with 
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their  mystic  covering's,  their  many-colored  illustrations, 
banners,  and  signs,  seemed  to  us  to  inclose  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  Arabian  Xit/ltts,  and  to  embody  all  that  our 
lives  could  hold  of  fairy-hind  and  fascination. 

There  never  was,  never  could  be,  a  museum  like  it,  and 
even  the  elders  who  smiled  with  calm  superiority  over 
some  of  the  wonders,  and  some  of  the  plays  rnartrd  in  the 
lecture- room,  or  theatre,  had  to  admit  that  it  was  a  place 
well  worth  visiting,  well  worth  spending  a  holiday  in.  How 
friendlj-  were  those  days !  How  closely  our  childish  hands 
clasped  the  larger  ones  that  held  them  as  we  gazed  at  the 
wax  figures,  the  living  skeleton,  the  lady  with  the  beard,  and 
the  gentleman  of  uncertain  lineage  "found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Senegambia  by  a  party  in  search  of  the  gorilla" ! 

This  sentence  served  us  in  all  our  childish  games  for 
many  a  long  day,  since  there  always  u-as  a  party  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegambia — so  it  seemed  to  us — looking  for 
that  gorilla,  and  coming  home  with  something  else.  A 
touch,  half  awe,  half  fear,  ran  through  our  whole  frames 
as  we  gazed  upon  these  wonders.  But  in  the  great  build- 
ing, among  all  the  strange  forms  and  faces  and  sights  and 
sounds,  were  some  genuine  friends  —  four  little  people 
about  whom  something  has  already  been  told  you,  but 
recollections  of  whom  in  those  merry  early  days  have  been 
warmly  stirred  by  a  visit  I  have  just  been  making. 

We  had  alwai/x  heard  of  General  Tom  Thumb.  His 
fame  was  world- wide,  when — in  1862  it  was,  I  think — there 
began  to  be  a  great  deal  of  excitement  over  the  discovery 
of  the  tiniest  little  lady  ever  heard  of,  and  away  went  Mr. 
Barnum  to  the  old  town  of  Middleborough,  in  Massaehu- 
seits,  and  called  at  a  house  I  can  see  as  I  write;  and  then 
everybody  began  to  talk  about  it. 

The  little  lady  and  her  still  smaller  sister  were  escorted 
down  to  New  York,  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  would 
soon  appear  at  the  Museum ;  but  what  entertained  us 
greatly.  I  remember,  was  the  fact  that  fashionable  dress- 
makers and  milliners  were  at  work  preparing  their  minia- 
ture wardrobes.  Then  a  great  day  came,  and  with  a  whole 
party  of  boy  and  girl  cousins,  we  went  oft'  to  the  Museum, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  little 
Warren  sisters:  Lavinia,  afterward  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Minnie. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  they  created  in  those 
days.  There  never  had  been  anything  like  it  at  Barnum's, 
for  besides  being  so  very,  very  tiny,  they  were  extremely 
pretty,  well  educated,  and  they  were  dressed  in  the  most 
gorgeous  fashion — sweeping  brocaded  silks,  big  fans,  dia- 
mond ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings.  Surely,  we  used  to 
think,  as  we  looked  up  at  the  graceful  little  figures  on  the 
platform,  they  must  have  some  connection  with  our  dear- 
ly beloved,  strongly  believed  in,  fairy  friends! 

But  these  young  ladies  were  very  sensible.  When 
people  who  gazed  at  them  would  say,  eagerly,  as  they 
spoke,  "What  are  they  saying?  what's  that?"  I  remem- 
ber how  Lavinia  Warren  would  smile  and  seem  so  much 
amused,  and  I  am  sure  the  big  people  who  stared  at  her 
must  often  have  seemed  very  silly  to  her. 

Then  came  the  time  of  her  famous  wedding-  with  Tom 
Thumb;  and  then  away  went  the  quartette,  "the  Gener- 
al" and  his  wife,  Minnie  Warren  and  Commodore  Nutt, 
to  Europe,  where  they  were  seen  by  "  all  the  crowned 
heads,"  danced  and  sang,  and  chatted  with  royalty,  sailed 
011  to  Australia,  even  to  Africa,  to  India,  and  to  China,  and 
back  again  to  America,  where,  as  you  know,  quite  recently 
the  poor  little  General  died.  I  suppose  no  man  had  ever 
lived  more  before  the  public  or  been  better  known  than 
Tom  Thumb,  and  so  in  visiting  his  widow,  the  brilliant 
little  wonder  of  our  childish  days,  there  was  a  special  in- 
terest. I  could  not  but  recall  how  we  had  as  children 
speculated  about  her  home,  her  way  of  living,  and  her 
own  surroundings. 

The  road  leading  to  Middleborough  was  so  pretty  and 
shady  that  as  we  drove  along  we  lingered,  and  imagined 


Lavinia  here  in  her  baby  and  childhood's  time,  when  she 
went  to  the  school  we  saw  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  public  character.  To  the  left  was 
a  moderate -sized  substantial-looking  brown  house,  with 
a  garden  and  a  pretty  barn  and  stable.  This  was  the 
home  of  the  General  and  his  wife,  but  acrow  the  road,  in 
a  very  pretty  rambling  white  frame  house,  with  a  porch 
full  of  flowers,  we  found  the  little  lady  living.  For  some 
time  she  has  made  her  home  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  War- 
ren Bump.  We  were  politely  ushered  into  a  parlor  on 
whose  walls  hung  portraits  of  the  little  quartette,  and 
where  the  only  indications  of  the  small  occupant  were  two 
of  the  chairs,  and  a  tiny  widow's  bonnet  and  veil  laid 
down  upon  the  table. 

Mrs.  Stratton  (Lavinia  Warren)  had  just  been  driving, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  appeared,  bright-faced,  quick 
in  her  movements,  graceful  as  ever,  but  a  pathetic  little 
figure  in  her  heavy  widow's  weeds— a  dress  of  bombazine 
and  crape,  with  just  a  little  soft  white  at  her  throat. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  brilliant  little  fairy  of  other  days, 
whose  splendor  of  silks  and  satins  and  jewels  had  so  daz- 
zled us! 

She  was  very  cordial  and  chatty.  We  talked  of  old 
times,  and  then  of  recent  ones,  and  she  told  us  in  the  most 
thrilling  way  about  the  dreadful  Milwaukee  fire,  where 
she  and  the  General  so  narrowly  escaped  death.  She  said 
she  never  should  forget  her  feelings  as  she  tried  to  get  out 
of  her  window  to  the  balcony,  where  a  poor  lady  had  fall- 
en, and  whom  she  tried  in  vain  to  help.  Then  came  a 
tin-mail,  who  carried  her  down  the  ladder,  the  General 
following  by  himself.  But  she  said  never,  never  could 
she  forget  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  dreadful  night. 

Her  face  brightened  when  we  talked  of  England,  and  she 
said  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  travelling  there,  the  hotels 
were  so  comfortable.  And  she  remarked,  quaintly,  "La- 
dies are  treated  so  courteously!" 

She  told  us  of  her  visits  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  being  their 
"special  friend."  Then,  naturally  enough,  came  a  few 
words  about  her  husband.  She  spoke  of  his  desire  to  live, 
and  of  the  sadness  and  loneliness  she  felt.  But  she  said 
she  could  not  bear  a  quiet  country  life.  Very  soon  she 
would  be  "up  and  away"  again.  She  said  it  was  hard 
for  her  now  to  stay  in  Middleborough  since  the  two  deaths 
— for  Minnie  Warren  (Mrs.  Newell),  the  gay  little  sister  of 
Museum  times,  has  been  dead  a  year  or  more,  and  of  the 
bright,  merry  quartette  only  the  poor  little  widow  sitting 
in  her  tiny  chair  before  us  remains. 

She  occupies  herself  chiefly  with  books  and  flowers  and 
driving,  takes  a  decided  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
seems  to  have  lost  none  of  her  old  "  vim." 

The  first  mention  of  her  flowers  brought  a  pleased 
sparkle  to  her  eyes,  and  she  said  how  she  loved  to  tend 
them,  and  how  it  "hurt"  her  when  she  failed  in  any  way 
to  make  them  grow  and  flourish.  Then  there  came  bound- 
ing into  the  room  her  little  nephew,  a  boy  twice  her  size, 
and  it  seemed  odd  enough  to  see  her  touch  him  coaxing- 
ly,  and  hear  her  speak  of  "boys"  in  the  patronizing  tone 
of  an  elder.  She  said  she  thought  the  world  was  very 
hard  on  boys  as  a  rule  (I  wondered  if  she  had  ever  read 
about  Jimmy  Brown) ;  that  for  her  part  she  believed  in 
bringing  out  the  "fun"  in  them — a  little  spoiling  was  no 
harm. 

So  we  chatted  away,  almost  forgetting  that  our  little 
dark-eyed  hostess  was  the  same  "bewilderment"  of  twenty 
years  ago,  so  distinctly  the  lady  of  the  house,  receiving 
guests,  and  doing  the  honors  gracefully,  did  she  seem. 

The  close  of  our  visit  was  very  pleasant  and  cheery.  The 
last  thing  our  little  friend  did  was  to  run  out  and  tuck  in 
a  bit  of  the  carriage  robe,  and  bid  us  mind  our  way  care- 
fully; for  it  was  evening,  and  although  all  the  sky  was 
full  of  starlight,  the  long  country  road  was  in  shadow. 

We  drove  away,  and  in  the  silence  and  darkness  we 
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looked  back  to  see  lights  twinkling  in  the  long  white 
house,  the  door  still  open,  and  the  small  figure  in  its  som- 
bre dress  standing  within  it.  Where  was  that  past  gone 
to,  we  wondered,  with  its  gayety  of  holidays,  its  big  Mu- 
seum, the  music,  glitter,  fun,  and  frolic  of  the  hours  spent 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs".  Tom  Thumb  ? 


PERIL   AND  PRIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


ARCTIC    TRAVEL. 

THE  narratives  of  Dr.  Kane  and  still  more  recent  ex- 
plorers have  made  ' '  the  land  of  snow  and  ice"  familiar 
to  all  readers.  The  conditions  of  life  there  are  indeed  so 
different  from  what  they  are  elsewhere  that  the  subject 
has  a  constant  attraction.  But  in  telling  my  stories  of 
"Peril  and  Privation"  I  have  purposely  chosen  such  ex- 
periences as  are  not  so  universally  known. 

In  1706  a  very  terrible  adventure  happened  to  certain 
sailors  "  surrounded  by  islands  of  ice"  off  Newfoundland. 
Their  ship  struck  on  an  ice-field,  and  although  they 
"hung  cables,  coils  of  ropes,  hoops,  and  such  things  over 
the  ship  to  defend  her,"  she  struck  so  hard  that  eventually 
she  bilged,  and  could  ''scarcely  be  kept  afloat  until  day- 
light by  two  pumps  going,  and  bailing  at  three  hatchways.'1 
Some  thought  that  taking  to  the  boats  was  preferable  to 
such  a  position;  but  it  was  the  Captain's  opinion  "that 
though  God  could  work  wonders,  it  was  impossible  that 
so  small  a  boat  could  preserve  us,  and  that  it  would  be 
but  living  a  few  days  longer  in  misery."  So  he  resolved 
to  take  his  chance  and  die  with  his  men. 

Nevertheless, "  being  importuned,"  he  ordered  the  boat 
out  with  the  narrator  and  six  men;  and  that  the  others 
might  not  suspect  their  design,  and  swamp  it  by  num- 
bers, "  it  was  given  out  that  the  boat  should  go  ahead  to 
tow  the  ship."  How  likely  such  a  thing  was  the  reader 
may  judge,  there  being  but  one  oar,  "all  the  others  hav- 
ing been  broken  in  defending  the  ship  against  the  ice." 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  the  boat  fell  astern,  and  the  Cap- 
tain (thinking  better  of  the  matter),  with  others,  attempted 
to  get  out  of  the  cabin  windows  to  join  her.  But  this  being 
discovered  by  the  men,  "they  took  small-arms,  and  kept 
off  the  boat,"  resolving,  as  she  could  not  preserve  all,  that 
the  whole  party  should  perish  together. 

"  We  were  now  eight  in  number,  and,  willing  to  save 
our  Captain,  lay  hovering  about  the  ship  till  night,  and 
having  gone  among  the  shattered  ice,  made  fast  cur  boat 
to  a  small  lump,  and  drove  with  it;  and,  as  we  came  up 
with  great  ice,  removed  and  made  fast  to  another  piece, 
and  so  continued  during  the  night."  In  the  morning; they 
found  themselves  three  leagues  from  the  ship,  and  after 
consultation  the  boat's  crew  decided  to  make  no  more  at- 
tempts at  rescue,  if  rescue  it  could  be  called.  "But  I,  con- 
sidering how  little  it  would  tend  to  my  honor  to  save  mv 
life  and  let  my  Captain  perish,  ....  desired  them  to  row  up 
to  that  part  of  the  ice  next  the  ship,  whence  I  should  walk 
to  her,  and  die  with  my  commander ....  But  when  wre 
reached  it  I  was  loath  to  go."  The  Captain,  however,  per- 
ceiving how  matters  stood,  ran  out  to  them,  followed  by 
such  a  multitude  "  as  was  like  to  have  spoiled  all,"  and  in 
.  the  end  they  got  off  with  him,  "with  twenty-one  people 
in  the  boat  and  hanging  to  the  sides,"  thus  taking  a  mis- 
erable farewell  of  their  distressed  brethren,  though  "the 
heart  of  every  one  was  so  overladen  with  his  own  misery 
as  to  have  little  room  to  pity  another." 

Their  only  provision  was  a  small  barrel  of  flour  and  a 
six-gallon  runlet  of  brandy;  but  they  had  an  old  chest, 
which  they  split  up  and  nailed  to  certain  handspikes  in 
lieu  of  oars,  while  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  served  for  their 
mainsail.  By  these  means  they  got  into  the  open  sea,  but 
only  again  to  be  surrounded  by  many  great  ice  islands, 


"  which  drove  so  fast  together  that  we  were  forced  to  haul 
up  our  boat  on  them  or  we  should  have  perished."  Then 
they  lay  eleven  days  without  once  seeing  the  sea.  Seals 
were  fortunately  caught  in  great  abundance.  "Our  fire 
hearth  was  made  of  their  skins,  and  the  fat  melted  so  easi- 
ly that  we  could  boil  the  lean  with  it." 

The  intense  cold,  however,  soon  began  to  affect  their 
feet,  and  when  they  touched  one  another,  as  they  were 
often  compelled  to  do,  "hideous  cries  arose"  from  the 
pain.  They  were  released  and  re-inclosed  by  the  ice  isl- 
ands no  less  than  five  times,  "the  last  being  worse  than 
any  before,  being  so  thick  that  we  could  not  force  the  boat 
through,  yet  not  solid  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man."  Moreover,  though  they  saw  seals,  they  could  no 
longer  take  them. 

Nevertheless,  with  good  management,  and  drinking  the 
ice  mixed  with  brandy,  their  provisions  held  out,  though 
indeed  in  sombre  fashion,  "  it  pleasing  God  to  save  some 
of  us  by  taking  others  to  Himself."  They  died  two  or 
three  a  day  until  their  number  was  reduced  to  nine.  The 
feet  of  the  dead  were  so  frost-bitten  that,  on  stripping 
them  to  give  their  clothes  to  the  survivors,  their  toes  came 
away  with  their  stockings.  Their  compass  was  broken, 
but,  guided  by  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  by  night,  they 
reached  in  twenty-eight  days  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  extreme  cold  which  destroys  men's  lives  in  the  ice- 
fields of  the  North  preserves  the  bodies,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  awful  example: 

In  August,  1775,  Captain  Warren,  the  master  of  a  Green- 
land whale  ship,  found  himself  becalmed  amid  icebergs. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  ocean  was  blocked  up 
with  them  in  one  quarter,  and  they  were  of  a  height  that 
showed  it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period.  Presently  a  gale 
arose,  in  which  Captain  Warren  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  saving  his  ship;  but  when  the  storm  subsided  one  side 
of  her  was  free  from  ice.  On  the  other,  where  the  icebergs 
had  lain  so  high,  some  had  been  separated  by  the  wind,  and 
"  in  one  place  a  canal  of  open  sea  wround  its  course  among 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  a  light  breeze  blew  from  the  north,  and  down 
this  open  water  came — marvellous  to  see — a  sailing  ship! 

Whence  it  came,  or  after  what  length  of  imprisonment, 
the  narrator  could  not  guess,  but  on  it  came,  with  disman- 
tled sails  and  broken  rigging,  and  apparently  without  a 
rudder,  for  presently  it  went  aground  upon  the  ice  and 
stopped.  Captain  Warren's  curiosity  induced  him  to  or- 
der out  a  boat  and  row  to  her,  though  she  was  still  more 
than  a  mile  away.  Not  a  soul  was  on  her  deck,  which 
was  thick  with  snow ;  no  answering  shout  replied  to  theirs. 
They  boarded  her,  and,  removing  the  closed  hatchway,  de- 
scended into  the  cabin. 

A  man  sat  there  reclining  back  in  a  chair  with  writing 
materials  before  him.  He  was  dead,  and  "a  green  damp 
mould  covered  his  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  veiled  his 
eye-balls."  He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  log- 
book before  him  were  these  words,  the  last  he  had  ever 
wTritteii : 

"November  11,  1762. — We  have  now  been  inclosed  in 
ice  seventeen  days.  The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and  our 
master  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  kindle  it  without  suc- 
cess. His  wife  died  this  morning.  There  is  no  relief." 

In  the  next  cabin  was  a  woman  lying  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  interest  and  attention ;  she  was  watching — or  seemed 
to  do  so — a  young  man  on  the  floor  who  was  holding  a 
piece  of  steel  in  one  hand  and  a  flint  in  the  other.  In  the 
forecastle  were  several  dead  sailors,  and  a  boy  crouched 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gangway  stairs.  So  terrified  were 
the  visitors  by  this  terrible  spectacle  that  they  hurried  into 
their  boat,  carrying  only  the  log-book  with  them.  Oil  re- 
turning to  England  Captain  Warren  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  deserted  ship  had  in  truth  been  missing  for 
thirteen  years — frozen  in  its  prison  of  ice. 
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•THEY    TOL1)    US    SPUING    WAS    COMING." 


-HET  OFF,  OR  I'LL  GIVE  IT  TO  YOU." 

A  WOLF  STORY. 

following  story  conies  from  the  distant  forests  of 
Germany : 

There  was  once  a  poor  woman  who,  with  her  little  girl 
four  years  old,  lived  alone  in  a  cottage  near  a  dense  wood. 
All  that  she  possessed  was  three  cows,  but  by  selling  the 
cheese  and  butter  she  made  from  the  milk  they  gave  her, 
she  was  able  to  support  herself  and  her  child. 

One  day  she  led  her  cows  out.  as  usual,  to  pasture  in  the 
field,  and  as  her  little  girl  was  too  small  to  be  left  at  home 
by  herself,  she  found  her  a  cozy  seat  in  the  grass,  gave 
her  a  porringer  with  bread  and  milk  for  her  breakfast,  and 
a  good-sized  wooden  spoon  to  eat  it  with. 

One  of  the  cows,  in  the  mean  time,  had  escaped  into 
the  forest.  The  mother  ran  after  her  to  bring  her  back, 
leaving  her  little  girl  safe,  as  she  imagined,  eating  her 
bread  and  milk.  The  cow,  however,  had  strayed  further 
than  she  at  first  imagined.  By  the  time  she  had  caught 
and  brought  her  back  to  the  field  a  full  half-hour  had 
passed.  She  ran  at  once  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left 
her  little  one.  Nothing  but  the  porringer,  with  the  bread 


and  milk,  was  to  be  seen. 
The  child  was  gone. 

The  mother  ran  about 
wildly  seeking  her  little 
girl.  Not  a  trace  of  her 
was  to  be  seen,  and  at  last 
she  flew  to  the  village,  as 
fast  as  her  trembling  feet 
would  carry  her,  to  seek 
help  from  the  neighboring 
peasants. 

Just  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  happened,  a  traveller 
was  going  through  the  for- 
est on  his  way  to  the  next 
t  o  wi  i ,  a  iid  had  lost  his  way. 
While  trying  to  regain  the 
path,  he  suddenly  heard  a 
clear  childish  voice  near 
him  saying,  ''Get  off,  or 
I'll  give  it  to  you." 

Curious  to  learn  how  a 
child  came  to  be  in  this 
wild  solitude,  he  follow- 
ed the  sound,  parted  the 
brauchesgently. and  there, 
in  front  of  a  low  cave,  he 
saw  a  pretty  little  girl 
sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  five  young  wolf-cubs 
around  her.  The  wild 
creatures  bared  their  fierce 
white  teeth  every  now 
and  then,  and  snapped  at 
the  chubby  little  hands. 
The  child,  however,  had 
a  wooden  spoon  in  her 
right  hand,  and  rapped  the 
young  wolves  with  it  lust- 
ily on  the  nose  every  time 
they  attempted  to  bite  her, 
saying,  at  the  same  time, 
' '  Get  off,  or  I'll  give  it  to 
you  !  Get  off,  or  I'll  give 
it  to  you !  Get  off !" 

The  traveller  saw  at 
once  how  it  was :  she  must 
have  been  carried  off  by  an 
old  she-wolf,  and  brought 
hither  as  food  for  the 

young  ones,  while  the  mother  went  off  again  in  search  of 
other  prey.  So  he  quickly  broke  off  a  strong  branch 
from  a  tree,  sprang  out  of  his  concealment,  and  laid  on 
vigorously  among  the  young  wolves.  These  ran  off,  yelp- 
ing and  howling  dismally.  Then  he  caught  up  the  child 
in  his  arms,  and  ran  with  it  as  quickly  as  he  could,  for  fear 
the  old  wolf  might  return  sooner  than  would  be  quite 
agreeable  to  an  unarmed  man.  By  good  fortune  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  the  right  path  again.  Thanking  God 
heartily,  he  hurried  on  quickly,  knowing  that  he  was  not 
safe  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  forest. 

At  its  entrance  he  met  the  anxious  mother  with  all  the 
peasants  rushing  to  seek  the  lost  child.  Fancy  her  joy 
and  gratitude  to  the  worthy  and  brave  man  who  had  res- 
cued her  little  one! 

The  child  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  arms,  but  she  still 
kept  firm  possession  of  her  wooden  spoon.  On  her  mo- 
ther snatching  her  into  her  arms,  and  awaking  her  with 
fond  kisses,  she  looked  up  with  innocent  wonder  at  all 
the  people  about.  Then  turning  smilingly  to  her  mother, 
she  said:' 

"Mammy,  Dolly  want  her  bed  and  mik.  Nasty  bid 
dog  toot  me  away  befo'  Dolly  was  finis'ed." 
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THE  TYRANT'S  PATE. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

A  BREWER  of  Ghent,  who  had  much  "gelt," 
And  whose  immr  \v:is  Jacob  van  Arteveldt, 
Was  the  very  prince  of  commanders. 
For  nobody  ruled  with  such  might  as  he, 
And  none  could  doubt  his  authority 
Throughout  the  country  of  Flanders. 

Whenever  Jacob  van  Arteveldt  went 
From  his  dwelling  int..  the  city  of  Ghent. 

Ri'jht   nobly  was  he  attended, 
Bv  men  on  foot— at  least  fourscore— 
Who  marched  behind  and  who  marched  before, 

That  he  might  be  well  defended. 
Now  France  and  England  were  long  at  strife, 
And  many  a  good  man  lost  his  life. 

And  thrones  were  quite  badly  shaken, 
But  of  all  the  blows  the  Frenchmen  dealt. 
None  troubled  Jacob  van  Arteveldt, 

Since  Flanders  was  not  taken. 

To  favor  the  Enirlish  King,  he  went 

To  Bruges  and  Ypres,  then  back  to  Ghent, 

AVhich  act  the  people  offended; 
And  he  found  to  his  great  surprise  one  day 
That  his  powerful  rule,  -his  despotic  sway, 

In  Flanders,  alas!  was  ended. 

The  very  creatures  who'd  served  him  best 
Refused  to  listen  to  his  request, 

Or  to  do  his  will  or  pleasure. 
"Too  long  already  the  yoke  we've  borne," 
They  said;  "you 'have  robbed  us  of  rents  and  corn, 

And  sent  to  England  onr  treasure." 

He  spoke  them  softly;  they  would  not  hear. 
He  clasped  his  hands— ay. 'he  shed  a  tear— 

Who  for  others  had  no  pity. 
The  tables  were  turned,  and  although  he  knelt 
And  begged  for  his  life.  Van  Arteveldt 

Was  obliged  to  flee  the  city. 

The  spirit  of  evil  he  had  sown 

To  dragons'  teeth  and  to  swords  had  grown, 

Ready  and  sharp  for  slaughter; 
And  though  he  hastened  with  might  and  main. 
The  master  of  Flanders  was  quickly  slain 

By  those  to  whom  blood  was  as  water. 

And  thus  did  the  ancient  brewer  of  Ghent 
Meet  with  a  righteous  punishment; 

And  the  most  despotic  commanders 
May  learn  from  Jacob  van  Arteveldt's  fate 
That  fear  may  easily  turn  to  hate. 

And  the  slave  be 'the  lord  of  Flanders! 


A    BRAVE  DEED. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  TROUBLES  IN  MINNESOTA. 
BY    BEEN    E.    REX  FORD. 

SOMEBODY  ought  to  let  the  settlers  at  Armstrong's 
._  know  about  the  clanger  they're  in;  but  I  don't  see 
how  we're  going  to  do  it." 

The  speaker  was  a  man  dressed  as  a  farmer;  lie  was 
speaking  to  his  neighbors,  and  they  were  all  gathered  in  a 
large  barn,  built  of  logs,  in  one  of  the  newly  settled  por- 
tions of  Minnesota.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  out- 
break, and  they  had  sought  safety  here,  men,  women,  and 
children,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  terror  only  understood 
by  those  who  have  lived  on  the  frontier,  and  know  from 
actual  experience  the  danger  of  such  a  life  in  places  where 
the  Indians  are  unfriendly  and  murderous. 

Stories  had  come  to  them  of  horrible  massacres  at  New 
Ulm  and  other  settlements  not  far  away,  and  they  were 
expecting  an  attack  at  any  time.  Every  hour  passed  slow- 
ly in  fear  and  suspense. 

The  remark  with  which  I  have  begun  this  story  was 
called  out  by  the  tidings  which  a  scout  had  just  brought 
in.  He  had  learned  that  the  Indians  intended  to  attack 
a  settlement  some  ten  miles  down  the  river.  "Arm- 
strong's," it  was  called,  because  the  name  of  the  leading 
man  there  was  Armstrong.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  quite 


by  itself,  and  as  it  had  been  but  recently  settled,  the  only 
communication  it  had  with  the  outside  world  was  by  way 
of  the  river,  and  a  rough  trail  along  the  bluffs. 

"It's  just  like  this,"  said  the  man.  "The  Indians  are 
scattered  along  the  river,  on  either  side  of  it,  for  four  or 
five  miles  below  here,  clear  back  to  the  swamps,  thus  cut- 
ting off  all  chance  of  escape  for  the  folks  at  Armstrong's,  if 
they  knew  of  tin-  danger,  for  there  are  Indians  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  them.  The  only  chance  for  them  to  save  them- 
selves is  in  getting  together  as  we've  done,  and  holding 
out  against  the  red-skins  until  help  comes,  and  that  will  be 
soon,  I'm  sure.  But  they  don't  know  anything  about 
what's  been  done  or  what  is  going  to  be  done;  therefore 
they'll  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  they'll  be  butchered,  ev- 
ery man,  woman,  and  child  of  them,  as  the  whites  were  at 
New  Ulm.  It's  terrible,  but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  help 
it.  It's  sure  death  to  attempt  to  get  from  here  to  Arm- 
strong's. The  woods  are  full  of  Indians,  and  they'd  dis- 
cover a  fellow  before  he'd  made  two  miles  of  the  distance." 
Robert  Woods  listened  to  what  was  being  said  with  a 
sad  heart.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  with  but  one  relative  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  he  knew.  That  relative  was  a  sister 
living  at  Armstrong's. 

"Must  I  stay  here  and  let  her  be  killed?"  he  said  to 
himself — "let  her  be  killed,  without  making  an  attempt 
to  save  her?  No;  I'll  try  to  get  to  Armstrong's  in  some 
way.  if  I  t'ie  for  it." 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  going  up  to  the  man  who  seemed 
to  be  the  one  in  charge  of  affairs,  "  I  have  a  sister  at  Arm- 
strong's. I  can't  stay  here  and  do  nothing  while  she's  in 
such  danger.  I'll  undertake  to  get  there  and  give  them 
warning." 

"  Why,  boy,  you'd  be  shot  before  you'd  got  out  of  hear- 
ing almost."  was  the  reply.  "I  know  it  seems  cruel  for 
us  to  stay  here  while  they're  exposed  to  such  danger;  but 
we've  got  our  families  to  protect,  and  we  know  that  there 
isn't  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  getting  to  them.  It 
would  be  like  running  a  gauntlet." 

"I'll  take  that  chance,  then,"  said  Robert.  "I  must 
go.  Don't  try  to  keep  me  back.  I  have  a  plan  that  may 
work.  I'll  try  it,  anyway." 

"What  is  it?"  they  asked  him.  "How  are  you  go- 
ing.'" 

"  By  river,"  answered  Robert. 

"They're  camped  all  along  the  bank  a  few  miles  below 
here,  and  no  boat  or  canoe  could  possibly  get  past  them 
unseen,"  they  told  him. 

"But  I  am  not  going  in  a  boat  or  canoe,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  float  down  in  a  tree-top." 

Just  at  dusk  that  night  a  tree-top  drifted  out  slowly 
into  the  river  from  the  little  bend  below  the  settlement. 
Hidden  away  among  the  branches  was  the  boy  who  had 
determined  to  risk  his  life  for  the  sake  of  other  lives. 

The  current  bore  the  tree-top  along  past  the  shores 
where,  for  all  the  young  voyager  knew,  an  Indian  might 
be  lurking,  hoping  for  a  victim.  Sometimes  it  almost 
touched  the  bank  as  the  river  made  a  curve,  and  the  cur- 
rent ran  close  by  the  edge  of  the  stream;  then  it  would 
drift- out  into  the  iniddle  of  the  river  again. 

The  moon  rose  by-and-by,  and  made  the  scene  almost 
as  light  as  day.  Robert  was  sorry  about  that,  for  it  made 
his  voyage  seem  more  perilous,  if  it  really  was  not  so.  A 
very  dark  night  would  have  suited  him  best. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  adrift  for  three  or 
four  hours  before  he  saw  or  heard  any  indications  of  life. 
Suddenly  a  figure  rose  up  on  the  bank,  and  stood  there 
watching  the  river.  It  was  an  Indian.  He  was  not 
'.  twenty  feet  away  from  Robert,  and  the  boy  hardly  dared 
breathe  for  fear  of  being  heard.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  Indian's  sharp  eyes  must  see  through  the  branches 
and  discover  him. 

But  the  Indian  probably  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
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as  a  person's  being  hidden  in  the  tree-top,  and  soon  Robert 
had  left  him  behind.  But  there  were  others  skulking  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  he  saw  several  of  them  before  he 
had  gone  much  further.  But  they,  like  the  first  one,  did 
not  seem  to  think  there  was  anything  unusual  or  suspi- 
cious in  the  floating  of  a  tree-top  down  the  river,  and  Rob- 
ert passed  them  safely. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  paddle,  and  peering 
through  the  branches,  he  saw  a  canoe  coming  toward  him. 
There  were  three  Indians  in  it. 

The  canoe  was  being  steered  straight  for  the  tree-top. 
He  believed  that  his  presence  there  had  been  discovered. 
It  was  barely  possible  that  it  had  not,  however;  but  if  the 
Indians  ran  into  the  tree-top,  as  it  looked  as  if  they  in- 
tended to,  it  certainly  would  be,  if  he  remained  crouching 
on  the  tree.  He  lowered  himself  noiselessly  into  the  wa- 
ter until  only  his  head  remained  above  the  surface. 

The  Indians  ran  the  front  of  the  canoe  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  floating  top,  and  one  of  them  got  out  and  stood 
upon  it,  steadying  himself  by  holding  to  the  branches, 
while  his  comrades  made  some  changes  in  the  blankets 
and  other  articles  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  In- 
dian's feet  were  not  a  foot  from  Robert's  head.  The  extra 
weight  caused  the  tree-top  to  sink  lower  in  the  water,  and 
once  or  twice,  while  the  Indian  stood  there,  Robert  came 
near  strangling,  for  the  water  rose  to  his  mouth.  But  he 
managed  to  lift  himself  a  little  higher,  and  keep  above 
the  threatened  danger.  It  was  with  such  intense  relief  as 
only  they  can  imagine  who  have  been  in  a  .similar  position 
that  lie  saw  the  Indian  get  back  into  the  canoe. 

After  that  Robert  saw  no  more  of  the  Indians,  though  he 
heard  several  whoops  and  their  answers  a  little  distance 
back  from  the  banks. 

By-and-by  he  knew  from  the  trees  and  some  of  the 
blurt's  along  the  stream  that  he  was  uearing  the  settlement 
where  his  sister  lived. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  paddled  his  leafy  boat  ashore,  and 
climbed  the  bluff  bank.  Before  him,  peaceful  and  un- 
suspicious of  danger,  lay  the  little  settlement  of  "Arm- 
strong's." 

He  hurried  to  the   house  where   his  sister  lived,  and 
roused  the  owner  of  it.      To  him  he  told  his  story  in  a  few 
brief    words.     The   place   was   in   danger.      The   settlers  ' 
must   be  got  together,  and   that   at  once.      The   Indians 
might  come  at  any  time. 

The  man  started  in  one  direction,  arid  Robert  in  another. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  visit  all  the  houses,  and  rouse  their 
inmates.  Armstrong's  house  was  the  largest  one  in  the 
settlement,  and  the  most  substantially  built,  and  here  the 
settlers  gathered,  bringing  guns,  pitchforks,  scythes,  and 
whatever  seemed  likely  to  be  of  any  possible  use  as  a  wea- 
pon. The  house  had  a  large  cellar  under  it,  and  in  it  the 
women  and  children  were  placed. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  Robert's  ar- 
rival they  were  ready  for  the  Indians.  And  by-and-by 
the  Indians  came.  They  had  expected  to  find  their  vic- 
tims asleep ;  but  they  found  them  very  wide  awake.  There 
were  three  or  four  guns  of  the  repeating  kind  in  the  little 
party,  and  as  soon  as  the  Indians  were  seen  coming  across 
the  clearing,  fire  was  opened  on  them.  The  shots  were 
fired  with  such  rapidity  that  the  besiegers  evidently 
thought  the  besieged  to  be  much  stronger  in  number  than 
they  were.  The  surprise  of  the  sudden  and  altogether 
unexpected  attack  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  they 
retreated  after  firing  a  few  harmless  shots. 

The  next  day  assistance  came  to  the  little  towns  along 
the  river.  But  if  Robert  had  not  done  what  he  did,  it  is 
quite  likely  every  soul  at  "  Armstrong's"  would  have  been  j 
butchered  that  night.  He  was  a  hero  among  the  thank- 
ful settlers  on  account  of  his  brave  deed,  and  he  deserved 
to  be,  for  by  it  he  had  saved  a  good  many  lives.  Such 
deeds  are  grand  and  truly  great  ones,  and  the  doers  of 
them  are  our  truest  heroes. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PLASTER  CASTS. 

BY  VICTOR  SMEDLEY. 

OH,  Fred!  what  shall  I  do?" 
"  Stop  crying,"  answered  Fred,  rather  gruffly. 

"But,  Fred,"  protested  Edith,  as  she  wiped  away  the 
tears  with  her  apron,  "I  knocked  one  of  Aunt  Ida's  os- 
trich eggs  off  the  mantel-piece,  and  it  broke  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  know  she  will  feel  awful  bad,  and  so  do  I  to-oo-oo." 

Here  Edith,  to  Fred's  great  disgust,  shed  more  big  tears, 
and  looked  longingly  at  him  as  for  comfort.  Fred,  like 
some  other  boys  whom  we  all  know,  though  he  niiulit 
occasionally  shed  tears  himself,  had  always  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  doing  so.  and  greatly  disliked  girls'  tears,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  entirely  out  of  place  and  unnecessary. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  cry  about  it,  if  I  were  you,"  said  he. 
"That  will  not  help  it  any." 

"Can't  you  mend  it ? — you  are  so  smart,  and  you  mend- 
ed Dolly's  head  so  nicely  for  me." 

Edith  struggled  hard  not  to  cry  any  more,  and  showed 
so  much  faith  in  Fred's  ability  that  he  was  quite  won 
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over  from  his  crossness,  and  went  with  his  little  sister  to 
look  at  the  wreck  she  had  made  in  Aunt  Ida's  room. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  in  dismay,  when  he  saw  twenty 
or  more  small  pieces  of  whito  shell  scattered  about  the 
floor,  "I  can't  mend  that.  What  did  you  break  it  up  so 
small  for  ?  What  did  you  knock  it  off  for,  anyhow  ?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Edith,  humbly.  "I  was  dust- 
ing. I  thought  maybe  you  could  do  something  even  if 
you  couldn't  mend  it." 

"If  that  isn't  like  a  girl!"  grunted  Fred,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  crossness,  but  secretly  pleased  at  his  sister's 
faith  in  him.  "  You  think  a  fellow  can  do  anything." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  can  do  a  lot."  answered  Edith, 
who  was  not  going  to  lose  Fred's  help  for  want  of  a  few 
pleasant  words,  and  who  had  great  faith  in  her  brother. 
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Fred  was  certainly  a  boy  of  ideas  and  energy,  and  the 
two  qualities  combined  made  him  overcome  many  dif- 
ficulties which  another  might  have  retreated  from. '  He 
accomplished  many  marvellous  feats  simply  because  he 
was  not  afraid  to  try  to  do  so.  To  mend  this  egg,  however, 
was  simply  out  of  the  question,  and  so,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  the  next  best  thing 
to  do.  He  looked  at  the  egg  which  had  not  been  broken. 
It  was  simple  in  form,  and  showed  that  if  the  other  one 
had  not  been  so  badly  broken  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
mended.  As  for  buying  a  new  one,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion', for  he  had  not  the  money.  What  should  he  do  ? 
Suddenly  a  bright  idea  struck  him,  and  turning  to  Edith, 
who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  he  said  : 
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FRED    MAKING    A    CAST    OF    EDITH'S    HAND. 


"  I  can't  mend  it,  Etlie,  and  I  can't  get  another  just  like 

it,  but  I  can  make  a  plaster  cast  of  the  same  shape,  and  I 

don't  believe  anybody  can  tell  the  difference.      It  won't 

be  so  nice,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do,  and  Aunt 

Ida  will  not  mind  so  much  if  she  knows  how  the  accident 

happened,  and  sees  that  you  have  tried  to  make  it  right." 

The  plan  worked  just 
as  Fred  said  it  would. 
He  made  an  exact  copy 
of  the  egg  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  Edith,  weeping, 
explained  the  circum- 
stances, and  Aunt  Ida 
was  satisfied,  whirl i, 
as  far  as  Edith  was 
concerned,  was  all 
that  was  necessary. 
But  Edith  is  not  the  only  one  concerned.  We  would 

all,  I  fancy,  like  to  know  how  Fred  made  his  plaster 

cast.     I,  at  any  rate,  wanted  to  know,  and  I  asked  him, 

and   you  shall   know  just  what  he  told,  in  his   own 

words,  for  Fred  is  a  live  boy,  and 

can  speak  for  himself. 

"You  see,"  he   said,  "I  know 

how  to  make  casts,  because  a  friend 

of  papa's,  who   is  a  sculptor,  told 

me  how.      I  never  tried  it  till  Edie 

broke  that  egg,  but  since  then  I've 

made  casts  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

That  hand  there  holding  a  bucket 

for  burned  matches   is   a  cast   of 

Edie's  hand.     There's  her  foot.      I 

would   have   made  her  head,  but 

mamma  wanted  to  know  how  Edie 

could  breathe  while  I  was  letting 

the  mould  set.      I  could  have  put 

a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  but  mamma 


said  no.  There  is  an  ap- 
ple. Oh!  I've  lots  of  things 
I've  made  ;  the  best  are 
down  in  the  parlor. 

"The  first  thing  you  do 
is  to  get  a  piece  of  board 
about  a  foot  square;  that 
is  to  work  on,  so  as  not  to 
soil  the  table.  Then  you 
want  a  lump  of  clay  about 
as  big'  as  a  foot-ball,  five 
or  six  pounds  of  plaster  of 
Paris — it  only  costs  three 
cents  a  pound — and  a  half- 
dozen  wooden  pegs.  I  use 
matches  broken  in  two. 
You  want  a  cup  of  warm 
melted  lard,  or  Castile  soap 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  to 
rub  over*  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  copy,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  plaster  sticking  to 
it.  You'd  better  have  a 
small  flat  piece  of  wood 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  to  use 
in  shaping  the  clay  [Fig.  1]. 
"Now,  suppose  it  is  an 
egg  you  want  to  copy. 
You  rub  it  all  over  with 
your  melted  lard,  and  lay 
it  down  on  the  piece  of 
board.  Pack  clay  around 
it  as  high  up  as  the  middle 
of  the  egg,  and  as  far  out 
as  half  an  inch  from  the 

widest  part.  You  must  be  particular  about  not  putting- 
clay  higher  than  the  middle,  because,  if  you  get  the  clay 
too  high — don't  you  see  ?— you  couldn't  get  the  egg  out 
without  breaking  the  mould. 

"When  you  have  the  clay  around  the  lower  half  of 
the  model,  smooth  and  level  it.  and  push  two  pegs  in  op- 
posite corners — cat-a-cornered,  I'd  call  it  [Fig.  2].  Now 
around  the  whole  thing  make  a  box  or  case  of  clay,  with 
sides  rising  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  model  [Fig.  3]. 
Mix  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  together  till  you  have  it 
like  7iiolasses  on  a  warm  day ;  pour  that  into  the  clay  box, 
so  that  the  model  is  covered,  and  the  mixture  even  with 
the  top  of  the  box. 


FIG.  4. 
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"The  plaster  will  set,  or  become  hard,  in  a  little  while, 
and  you  then  tear  the  box  away,  and  take  out  the  mod- 
el and  plaster  together,  leaving  the  first  clay  mould. 
Next  put  the  plaster  mould  and  model  in  a  clay  box  just 
as  you  did  before,  and  pour  plaster  over  it,  first  greas- 
ing the  model  and  upper  surface  of  the  mould.  Be- 


— ;i 


fore  pouring  on  the  plaster,  roll  a  small  piece  of  clay  in 
your  fingers,  and  put  it  on  the  model   [Fig.  4],  so  that 
when  you  pour  plaster  over  it,  a  hole  will  be  left  in  it 
through  which  you  may  pour  plaster 
for  the  final  cast. 

' '  For  the  second  time  tear 
away   the  clay   box,  and 
gently  separate  the  two 
parts   of   plaster   of 


Paris;  take  the  model  out,  and  you  will 
have  two  blocks  of  plaster,  which,  when 
brought  together,  will  contain  an  exact 
mould  of  the  model  [Fig.  5],  and  one 
block  will  have  an  opening  in  it  through 
which  you  can  pour  plaster.  Before  pour- 
ing in  the  plaster,  however,  be  sure  to 
grease  the  insides  of  the  mould.  Then 
put  the  parts  together,  using  the  pegs  and  holos  as  guides 
to  a  proper  fitting,  and  tie  firmly  with  a  piece  of  twine. 
Now  pour  the  plaster  in,  and  then  shake  the  mould  gently 
in  order  to  make  the  mixture  settle  in  all  the  smaller 
crevices. 

"Of  course  when  you  separate  the  parts  of  the  mould 
now  you  will  have  a  perfect  cast  of  your  model.  It  will 
have  a  thin  ridge  running  around  it  where  the  mould  was 
joined,  but  that  is  easily  rubbed  off  with  sand-paper. 

"In  a  mould  made  from  a  hand  you  proceed  in  about 
the  same  way.  The  great 
thing  is  to  find  the  dividing 
line  in  the  model;  that  is, 
the  place  where  the  parts 
of  the  mould  ought  to  join. 
See  here!  in  this  ball  it  is 
easy  enough,  for  you  can 
divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts  [Fig.  6] ;  but  you  take 
a  hand,  and  you  have  to 
make  the  line  around  each 
finger  just  where  it  is  broad-  FK.  s 

est  [Fig.  7],  and  build  the 

clay  up  to  that  line.  The  wrist -hole  in  a  hand  mould 
makes  a  good  hole  to  pour  the  plaster  in  [Fig.  8|,  and, 
after  all,  a  hand  is  easy  to  make. 

"You  can  make  good  impressions  of  leaves,  too,  and 
show  every  little  vein.  You  put  the  leaf  on  a  layer  of 
smooth  clay,  and  then  build  a  clay  box  around  it,  and 
pour  in  the  plaster.  When  you  take  the  clay  away, 
there  is  the  impression  of  the  leaf  on  the  plaster.  I  make 
stands  for  my  casts  by  making  a  square  mould  in  a  clay 
box  [Fig.  9J.  I  pour  the  plaster  in,  and  take  the  clay 
away  before  it  is  hard.  Then  I  scrape  the  edges  with  a 
piece  of  wood  cut  any  shape  I  wish  [Fig.  10],  and  that 
gives  my  stand  a  mould- 
ing all  around.  To  fasten 
the  cast  on,  I  put  a  piece  of 
stiff  wire  into  the  stand  be- 
fore it  hardens,  and  then 
bore  a  hole  in  the  cast  to 
receive  the  wire"  (Fig.  9). 

I  have  followed  Fred's  directions,  and  know  that  mak- 
ing plaster  casts  is  just  as  easy  as  he  said  it  was. 


FIG.  9. 


FIG.  10. 
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SPRING  IS   COMING. 

HURRAH  !    Hurry  on  !    Spring  is  coming  soon  ; 

Buds,  and  leaves,  and  little  birds  to  sing  a  merry  tune. 


from  their  Sunday- 
school  on  Hospital 
Sunday.  Tht'ir  super- 
intendent thought,  in- 
stead of  putting  their 
money  in  the  general 
fund,  like  a  drop  in 
the  ocean,  lie  would 
send  it  as  a  gift  to  St. 
Mary's.  When  sister 
Catherine  was  con- 
sulted, she  said  she 
would  like  very  much 
to  have  a  bright  plate 
and  mug  for  every 
child  in  the  ward, 
making  twenty -two 
in  all,  which  WIT.-  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  her 
— pretty  little  paint- 
ed mugs,  some  with 
verses  and  some  with 
!1'  iw  <TS  on  them,  just 
the  right  size  for  hands 
that  are  not  very 
strong,  nor  yei  very 
large,  while  the  plates 
an-  very  entertaining 
with  their  different- 
colored  pictures  of 
children  at  play. 
I  only  wisli  the  Sun- 


Hurrah!    Hurry  on!    Clear  the  track  to-d;iy. 

Joe  and  Jim  and  nimble  Frisk  all  are  on  the  way. 

Hurrah!    Hurry  on!    When  the  March  winds  blow, 

Then  good-by  to  skates  and  sleds,  to  ice  and  frost  and  snow. 

Hurrah  !    Clear  the  track  !    Spring  is  coming  soon ; 
Buds,  and  leaves,  and  little  birds  to  sing  a  merry  tune. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  because 
your  Post-office  I!ox  was  so  full  I  was  afraid 
mine  would  bother  you.  I  am  the  oldest  girl  in 
our  family :  I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  last  sum- 
mer I  broke  a  colt  to  the  saddle  all  myself ;  no- 
body ever  got  on  her  back  but  myself.  I'apa  got 
me  a  saddle  with  a  leaping-horn  to  it,  and  a  love- 
ly bridle  with  a  silver  bit.  In  summer  I  live  on  a 
large  farm,  and  in  the  winter  I  live  in  the  city. 

HATTIE  P. 

I  think  you  deserve  credit  for  having  success- 
fully trained  your  colt.  I  am  sure  you  were  very 
gentle,  patient,  and  kind  with  him,  and  did  not 
lose  your  temper,  nor  suffer  him  to  be  frightened. 
I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  nice  saddle  and  bridle. 
Can  you  saddle  your  pet  yourself? 


A  FEW   WORDS   ABOUT   HARPER'S   YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S  COT. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

It  seems  a  long  time,  dear  children,  since  we 
have  heard  through  Our  Post-office  Box  from 
Young  People's  ('.it.  and  I  have  been  hoping  to 
see  there  a  letter  from  Sister  Catherine,  who 
sends  us  such  nice  ones  once  in  a  while,  but  in 
this  have  been  disappointed.  1  feel  almost  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  taking  her  place  in  a  small 
way,  after  bidding  you  all  good-by,  but  she  has 
sn  tew  spare  moments  that  sve  must  not  • 
tuo  much  of  her. 

When  I  was  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  a  IV  ,v  days 
ago  I  saw  the  occupant  of  our  i 'ot .  little  "scar 
Wilde,  who.  they  say,  is  iloingvery  nicely.  When 
I  saw  him  he  was  very  busy  taking  his  tea.  which 
was  ,m  the  plate  sent  by  some  little  children  in 
Maine,  who  presented  it  to  the  Cot,  ami  1  would 
here  like  to  tell  them  how  much  pleasure  it  has 
given  to  the  sick  child  in  the  bed. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  these  little  sick 
children  at  St.  Mary's  have  for  their  tea,  ami  how- 
it  is  served?  As  I  feel  sure  you  would,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  picture  of  them  as  I  saw  them 
the  other  evening.  They  have  their  tea  about 
live  o'clock,  and  those  who  are  up  go  to  a  dining- 
room  off  the  ward,  where,  when  seated  round 
the  low  table  in  the  small  chairs  to  match,  they 
look  like  so  many  dolls,  they  are  so  little  ;  and  I 
think  it  would  delight  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  could 
she  take  a  peep  at  them.  Those  in  bed,  among 
whom  is  Oscar,  have  little  wooden  tallies  which 
just  tit  on  the  crib,  as  you  saw  in  the  picture  of 
the  Cot.  and  on  this  is  set  a  little  tray  with  their 
tea,  a  mug  of  milk,  stewed  cranberries,  and  such 
dear  little  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  I  think 
it  would  temt.t  any  one  to  eat,  though  I  saw  one 
or  two  saJ  l.itle  faces  that  seemed  to  have  no 
wish  to  do  more  than  look  at  theirs,  but  I  hope 
they  will  so  111  improve  on  this  at  St.  Mary's. 

I'.. -fore  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  some 
children  in  New  York  city  have  been  doing  for 
Holv  Innocents'  Ward.  I  t'ake  it  for  granted  yon 
all  know  about  Hospital  Sunday,  when  money  is 
collected  for  the  hospitals.  The  children  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  belong  to  the  Episcopal  ( 'ha pel 
of  the  Comforter,  in  the  western  part  ol  theeii  v, 
and  they  collected  and  handed  in  eight  dollars 


day-school  which  ga vi 

the articlescould  have 
seen,  as  I  did,  the  chil- 
dren at  their  tea.  I 
think  they  would  have 
felt  well  repaid  for 
their  work  in  raising 
the  money.  You  all 
know.  1  am  sure,  in 
your  own  homes,  when 
you  are  sick  and  don't 
care  to  eat,  how  much 
interest  you  suddenly 

feel  in  your  tea  or  dinner  when  you  find  the  cup 
or  plate  new  and  tasty-looking.  Well,  these  lit- 
tle children  are  just  the  same  as  you  ate.  only 
with  this  exception,  they  don't  all  nave  pleasant 
homes  when  they  are  sick.  AL'.NT  EDNA. 

Thank  you,  dear  Aunt.  Edna,  for  this  kind  let- 
ter. We  wish  you  would  writeoft.cn.  St.  Mary's 
Free  Hospital  for  Children,  under  the  care  of  the 
Episcopal  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  is  at  307  and  309 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  city.  Any 
gifts  for  Y'oung  People's  child,  or  for  the  hos- 
pital, may  be  sent  there. 


The  three  little  letters  which  appear  next  in 
order  in  the  Post-office  Box  this  week  are  from 
three  little  girls,  each  of  whom  is  nine  years  of 
age.  One  is  a  New  Jersey  girl,  one  lives  in  Kan- 
sas, and  one  is  visiting  in  Virginia.  The  Post- 
mistress thinks  she  would  like  to  see  Kiltie's 
family  of  dolls,  and  pop  in  some  fine  morning  and 
peep  over  Rebecca's  shoulder  as  she  writes  in 
her  copy-book,  and  to  tell  May  that  she  too 
bought  a  cake  of  ivory  soap  and  dropped  it  into 
the  bath-tub,  with  the  children  at  home  looking 
on  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  "  float." 

There  are  ever  so  many  bright  letters  in  this 
week's  Post-office  Box,  dearies.  Don't  you  think 
so  too? 

Please  remember  that  I  want  to  be  told  when 
kite  time  comes,  and  top  time,  and  skipping-rope 
time,  and  marble  time.  If  I  forget  the  pi,  oise 
period  for  each  of  these  diversions,  you  will  be 
to  blame. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  first 
number,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  1  have  seen 
ivory  soap  advertised  so  much  that  I  asked  papa 
to  get  a  cake  ;  so  he  did,  and  we  like  it  very  much. 
I  have  a  little  sister  Edith,  three  years  younger 
than  I  am.  We  have  six  pets,  four  kittens,  one 
cat,  and  a  bird.  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  ton  long. 
i ,1-by,  dear  Postmistress.  MAY  W.  E. 


ROCKLEDGE,  KANSAS. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers,  if 
I  may. 

I  have  seven  dolls ;  their  names  are  Helen,  Hat- 
tie.  Fannie,  May,  Myra,  ai\d  Lulu,  and  the  nurse's 
name  is  Annie.  Mamma  gave  me  a  tub.  wash 
hoanl.  wringer,  scrubbing-brush,  and  pail;  I 
washed  my  dolls'  clothes,  and  it  was  very  nice. 
si-ti T  Lulu  brought  me  a  doll's  chair  from  the 
Kast.  and  I  have  a  bed  for  my  dolls  which  holds 
live.  I  hemmed  two  wash  rags  anil  two  towels 
for  them-  Three  little  girls  who  live  in  town 
i, lined  with  me.  and  we  gave  our  dolls  a  Christ- 
mas tree  We  wa nted  to  have  them  recei ye  New- 
Year's  calls,  but  it  was  so  cold  that  we  couldn't. 
I  made  my  doll  an  autograph  album. 

I  don't  believe  you  know  where  Koeklrtlgc  is 
1  will  tell  you :  we  live  on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
iust  outside  of  Lawrence.  Kansas,  and  we  call  it 
1,'uekledge.  I  am  a  little  girl  just  nine  years  old. 
My  papa  takes  the  MONTHLY,  the  WEEKLY,  and 


the  BAZAR,  besides  the  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  ;  all  Har- 
per's publications,  you  see.  come  to  our  house. 
He  also  takes  the  I'tnturi/.the  Xorth  Amtrinui  Jfe- 

/v<  if.  and  the  YoHtl*'*  t  :nin^niu\ni  ;  but  1  like  YufNG 

PEOPLE  the  best  of  all.  KITTIE  MAY  D. 

You  are  already  a  Little  Housekeeper,  if  you 
can  wash,  iron,  clear-starch,  flute,  and  mend  the 
clothing  of  all  those  dollies. 


. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  of  age.  I  am  stay- 
ing now  with  my  grandma  near  the  city,  but  niy 
home  is  in  Kansas,  where  my  mamma,  a  little 
sister,  and  two  brothers  live.  I  have  been  three 
times  to  Kansas  City  and  back  again  to  Rich- 
mond :  I  think  J  have  been  quite  a  lit  tie  traveller. 
I  go  to  school — have  only  been  one  session  before 
this— and  like  geography  and  arithmetic  better 
than  other  studies;  I  write  in  No. 4 copy-book, 
and  expect  to  begin  grammar  next  week.  My 
grandma  gave  me  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  my  birthday 
gift.  I  look  forward  to  its  coming  every  week 
with  much  pleasure.  The  Christmas  numbers 
were  very  beautiful.  REBECCA  S.  T.  • 


This  is  from  one  of  my  eight-year-old  boys : 

Si.  JOHN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  was  one  of  my  Christmas  presents; 
papa  bound  last  year's  for  me  ;  I  like  the  stories 
very  much.  I  have  three  little  sisters — Mary.  Mag- 
gie, and  Louise.  We  were  all  up  at  grandma's  to 
spend  Christmas,  and  they  had  a  tree  ;  I  received 
a  drum,  and  a  box  of  ninepin^,  and  a  pair  of 
skates,  ami  lots  of  nice  things,  and  the  others  got 
lots  of  nice  things  too.  It  was  grandpa  gave  me 
YOUNC;  PEOPLE.  WALTER  S.  B. 

What  a  kind,  sensible  grandpa,  to  give  you  a. 
present  which  will  last  a  whole  year ! 


This  is  from  a  little  lady  who  was  ten  on  her- 
last  birthday : 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  taken 
the  paper  since  one  year  ago  last  December;  I 
read  the  Post-office  Box  regularly,  and  I  enjoy  it 
very  much.  If  any  of  the  numerous  little  girls 
who  read  this  letter  would  write  to  me,  I  would 
gladly  begin  a  correspondence.  which  \\e  would 
enjoy,  and  perhaps,  when  we  are  grown,  we  may 
visit'  one  another.  My  older  sister  has  corre- 
spondents with  whom  she  first  became  acquaint- 
ed in  this  way. 

NELLIE  KIMBALL,  care  of  Tribune. 


SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  given  to  me  every 
Christinas  by  a  kind  friend.  I  think  it  is  a  lovely 
paper,  and  I  fancy  everybody  who  takes  it  agrees 
with  me.  How  nice  it  is  to  think  that  one  may 
read  letters  from  all  over  the  world  !  I  have 
taken  painting  lessons  for  over  a  year,  and  now 
I  do  not  need  to  take  them,  as  I  can  paint  alone. 
I  should  like  to  correspond  with  some  other  little 
girl  w  ho  paints.  I  have  no  pets,  except  a  cross 
old  mother  cat  and  a  still  Grosser  baby  kitten. 
Nobody  knows  that  I  am  writing  this,  and  so, 
dear  Postmistress,  please  print  it,  if  you  can. 
Good-by.  M.  K.  S. 

I  would  advise  you  to  take  lessons  still  in  your 
charming  accomplishment,  if  you  wish  to  be  an 
artist.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  cross  Madam 
Puss  and  the  Grosser  Miss  Kitty?  Does  anybody 
tease  or  plague  them?  If  so,  you  must  interfere, 
and  save  them  from  being  annoyed. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  have  several  pets — a 
little  kitten  named  Lillie,  and  a  bird  named  Cher- 
ry, and  t  wo  little  rabbits,  a  black  and  a  white  one : 
we  don't  know  what  to  name  them.  What  do 
you  think  would  be  pretty?  I  hope  you  will  print 
this,  for  I  never  had  one  printed  before. 

BERTHA  M.  R. 

Call  the  white  rabbit  Blanche,  and  the  black 
rabbit  Sable.  

MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA. 

Our  school  begins  at  nine  o'clock.  The  first 
recess  we  have  a  half-hour,  and  the  second  re- 
cess we  have  five  minutes.  We  have  lots  of  fun 
at  recess  time.  School  is  dismissed  at  half  paet 
two.  I  do  not  go  to  school  this  winter ;  one  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  too  cold,  and  the  other  is  because 
we  are  going  South.  I  hope  to  write  you  another 
letter  when  we  are  gone.  CECIL  E.  \V. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  the  whooping- 
cough.  I  can't  go  to  school.  Isn't  it  too  bad? 
Mamma  has  to  teach  me.  ROWLEY. 

The  whooping-cough  is  not  very  good  fun  ;  but 
think  how  glad  you  will  be  next  winter  that  you 
have  had  it  and  are  done  with  it ! 


COREY,  PENNSVLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  take 
YOI-M:  I'Koi'i.E.  and  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  paper 
in  the  world.  I  think  "The  Ic,.'  Queen"  is  a  very 
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nice  story,  and  I  think  that  all  of  the  stories  are 
splendid.  I  go  to  school,  and  I  stood  the  highest 
of  any  one  in  our  room.  I  take  music  lessons 
now.  I  have  a  very  nice  teacher ;  her  name  is 
MissL.  S.  We  all  like  her  very  much.  I  had  bad 
luck  with  kittens,  the  same  as  the  little  boy  in 
the  Post-office  Box  did  :  that  is,  he  wrote  and 
sai'l  h..  li:nl  kid  lurk  \vil  n  >!";;-  I  lia  l'<  had  sis 
or  seven,  but  they  died  or  ran  away.  F.  E.  II. 


PLAXTSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  writing  this  letter 
in  school.  My  teacher  wants  each  one  in  our 
class  to  write  to  some  one,  so  I  am  going  to  write 
to  you.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and 
think  that  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  one  of  the 
best  papers  published.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
spend  my  recess.  School  begins  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  twenty  minutes  of  eleven 
we  have  a  recess,  which  lasts  until  eleven  o'clock. 
Thru,  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  are  excused  again 
for  a  recess  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  go  home 
and  eat  our  dinners.  In  the  afternoon  we  have 
an<  >t  lirr  recess  at  twenty  minutes  of  three,  which 
lasts  until  three  o'clock,  and  school  is  dismissed 
at  four  o'clock.  Sometimes  I  spend  my  recess 
in  the  basement,  but  usually  I  stay  in  the  school- 
room. When  I  go  into  the  basement,  one  of  my 
favorite  games  is  house.  Your  little  friend, 

LEDA  G.  P. 

I  feel  very  much  complimented  that  you  chose 
me  as  your  correspondent  when  you  had  per- 
mission to  write  to  any  one  you  pleased.  I  hope 
you  may  receive  good  marks  for  all  your  letters 
and  compositions,  Leda. 


MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  My  pets  are 
a  dog  named  Beppo,  a  fawn,  and  a  canary-bird. 
The  last  two  have  no  names  :  can  some  one  sug- 
gest pretty  names  for  them?  We  have  not  had 
very  cold  weather  this  winter  until  last  night.  I 
was  over  at  rny  grandmother's,  whose  yard  joins 
ours,  and  it  began  to  blow  and  snow  so  that  the 
paths  were  drifted,  and  one  had  to  be  made  be- 
fore we  could  get  home.  And  I  could  not  go  to 
school  this  morning,  because  the  snow-plough  did 
not  get  around  in  time  to  make  the  paths  before 
school.  I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
it  commenced,  and  now  have  four  very  pretty 
volumes  bound.  It  commenced  mi  my  eighth 
birthday,  the  4th  of  November,  1878. 

N.  AMELIA  GORHAM  F. 


FILL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  so  mamma 
asked  me  why  I  didn't,  and  I  thought  I  would. 
I  have  not  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  lung,  but  I 
like  it  very  much  ;  two  of  my  brothers  lone  who 
is  older  and  one  who  is  younger)  and  I  take  it  all 
together.  I  have  a  little  brother  three  years  old, 
who  enjoys  very  much  to  look  at  the  pictures. 
I  have  no  sisters,  but  I  want  one  just  awfully.  I 
am  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
geography,' arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, music,  and  drawing.  We  have  two  ses- 
sions, one  in  the  morning  from  nine  o'clock  until 
twelve,  and  another  from  half-past  one  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  we  have 
one  session,  if  it  rains  or  snows,  that  lasts  from 
nine  o'clock  until  two  o'clock.  I  am  afraid  my 
letter  is  getting  almost  too  long,  so  I  will  stop 
now.  I  remain  ever  your  friend, 

CARRIE  G.  V.  B. 

GEKMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  not  seen  any  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  Germantown,  so  I  thought  I  would 
•write  one.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  go  to  school. 
We  have  excellent  schools,  which  open  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close  at  twelve,  re- 
open in  the  afternoon  at  two  and  close  at  four. 
We  have  thirty  minutes'  recess  in  the  morning 
and  fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  I  live  so 
far  from  the  school  that  I  can  not  go  home  to 
dinner  during  the  winter;  so  after  I  take  my 
lunch  I  go  to  the  rooms  of  the  Young  .Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  read  until  time  for 
school.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Boys'  Branch,  and 
think  it  very  nice,  and  wish  every  little  boy  c<  mid 
join.  I  enjoy  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  can 
scarcely  wait  until  it  comes.  GEORGE  E.  P. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  only  four  years  old,  and  I  will 
be  five  my  next  birthday.  I  jive  in  Battle  Creek, 
and  have  very  nice  time*  riding  down-hill  on  my 
sled.  I  have  a  nice  little  snow  shovel  that  my 
papa  made  for  me,  and  sometimes  I  shovel  paths 
for  my  mamma.  I  wonder  how  many  children 
have  written  to  you.  My  sister  Nettie  reads  the 
stories  to  me  that  are  in  her  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  too.  Nettie  and 
I  each  have  a  sled,  but  hers  tips  over  so  easy  it  is 
not  nice.  Nettie  is  going  to  write  to  you  some 
day. 

Of  course  such  a  little  bdy  can  not  write.  But 
I  made  this  letter,  and  mamma  wrote  it  for  me. 
I  send  you  my  love.  FREDDIE  J.  M. 

LKAKSVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old.  I  made  the  money  to 
pay  for  my  YOUNG  PEOPLE  by  sewing  for  the 


black  people.  I  get  a  lot  of  sewing  from  them. 
I  have  to  sew  very  cheaply,  because  they  are  so 
poor,  and  sometimes  I  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  my  money,  but  I  don't  care,  for  I  feel  sorry 
for  them.  My  little  brother  Jim  learned  the 
"Three  Little  Bears"  by  heart.  He  says  it  so 
sweet  and  funny  you  would  laugh  to  hear  him. 
He  is  six  years  old.  I  like  the  Post-office  Box 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  paper.  Mamma 
made  a  Grandma  cake.  It  was  very  nice. 

ADDIE  LEOXA  R. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  I  have  made  the 
"  Nautilus"  for  my  dolly,  and  she  looks  so  cunning 
in  it!  All  the  children  write  about  what  pets 
they  have,  but  I  have  not  got  any  except  a  little 
brother  seven  years  old.  and  he  is  almost  too  old 
to  be  called  a  pet.  I  go  to  school,  and  so  does 
my  brother.  I  love  my  studies  and  like  my  teach- 
er. I  study  Latin,  but  do  not  like  it  very  much, 
for  it  is  pretty  hard,  but  I  am  very  fund  of  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic.  1  am  in  Long  Division.  As 
I  am  sick  in  bed,  my  auntie  is  writing  lor  me. 
Will  you  please  print  this  letter,  for  my  mamma 
is  sick,  and  I  would  like  her  to  see  it  in  print. 
Good-by.  LULU  N.  S. 

Latin  will  grow  easy  after  a  while,  and  you  will 
be  very  glad  you  have  studied  it.  Brothers  are 
never  too  big  to  be  petted,  dear.  Pet  yours  all 
you  can.  I  hope  mamma  will  soon  be  well. 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  last  year,  and  as  you  were  kind  enough  to 
print  it,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  again.  I 
do  not  go  to  school  this  winter,  but  my  mamma 
teaches  me  at.  home.  There  is  plenty  of  snow 
here  now,  and  we  have  such  fun  coasting.  My 
brother,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  is  making  a 
long  double  runner;  don't  you  think  be  is  very 
smart  for  his  age?  I  am  very  fond  of  sewing, 
and  1  made  nine  of  my  Christmas  presents. 

E.  BESSIE  D. 

ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  sister  ami 
I  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  like  it  very  much. 
We  have  no  pets,  except  a  little  brother  only 
three  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  spell- 
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only  girl  that  has  written  from  Albert  Lea. 

MAY  E.  W. 

CLINTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  I  have  seen  and  read  so  many  nice  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box,  I  thought,  that  you  might 
find  a  little  corner  to  put  in  one  of  mine.  I  know 
that  you  like  descriptions  of  places,  so  I  will  de- 
scribe the  place  in  which  I  live  and  my  home. 

Clinton,  I  expect,  some  day  will  become  a  great 
city.  It  seems  now  like  a  city.  We  have  very 
beautiful  buildings  here,  most  of  which  have 
been  built  in  the  latest  style.  There  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  shade  trees,  which  make  the 
streets  very  nice  in  sumnirr. 

My  home  is  quite  a  distance  from  the  stores, 
but  I  do  not  mind  the  walk,  as  it  does  me  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Our  house  is  surrounded  by  a  nice 
lawn  uif  all  sides,  and  at  the  back  is  the  barn  and 
hen-coop.  My  lather's  land  leads  down  to  the 
Nashua  Kiver,  which  is  beautiful  both  in  summer 
ami  winter.  It  is  frozen  up  now,  so  there  is 
some  nice  skating.  As  I  do  not  skate,  I  can  not 
so  much  enjoy  the  ice,  but  make  up  for  it  in  sum- 
mer, when  1  go  out  boat -riding,  and  on  a  hot  day 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  wading.  I  know  that 
all  who  could  see  my  home  would  like  it,  and  I 
wisli  every  one  could. 

My  pets  are  not  numerous,  but  precious,  so  I 
will  mention  them.  There  are  a  cat  named  Tiger 
and  a  bird  named  Topsy.  I  am  very  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  animals,  especially  a  horse. 

I  am  making  a  silk  quilt  by  the  crazy  pattern. 
If  any  of  the  girls  would  like  to  exchange  pieces 
of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  with  me,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

LENA  E.  SCHMIDT,  P.  O.  Box  745. 


CoRTLAND,  NEW  YoHK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  and  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "  The  Ice  Q.ueen,"  "  The  Lost  City,"  and 
"  Little  Vigg's  Adventure."  I  have  a  very  nice 
wax  doll  that  will  cry,  but  she  don't  shed  tears 
as  we  do.  I  have  a  dear  little  sister ;  she  is  three 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Maud.  Maud  has  seven 
dolls.  GRACE  S. 


F. ,  M.  S.  I,.,  Hallie  A.  B.,  Cora  I,.,  V.  T.,  I.illie  S.  S., 
Bell  W.  B.,  Clara  \V.,  and  A.  II.  II.  II.— liobcrt  F.: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and  the 
pretty  picture  of  the  binder,  which  will  be  a  great 
convenience  to  many.— S.  0. :  Your  arrangement 
is  satisfactory. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  heard  in  tones  of  strife. 
But  you  never  saw  it  in  all  your  life. 
My  second  happened  to  Johnny  Green, 
The  vainest  boy  that  ever  was  seen. 
And  Widow  Black,  who  found  my  whole. 
Is  now  a  very  happy  soul.  JACK  I>. 


No.  2. 

DROP-LETTER   PUZZLE. 
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ELSIE. 


.       No.  3. 

WORDS  LEFT  OUT. 

A  poor  old went  forth day 

To  try  and  find  a  ; 

She  wore  a of and  , 

And  tried  to  walk  in  jaunty ; 

Though  daily  she  grew  — 

"If  I  muld  find  a  nice  plump  — 

I'd  be."  she  thought,  "a  jolly  — 

No she  found,  but  hanging  — 

Wa^  Daisy's  little  , 

Who  sang  as  if  to  pierce  the  . 

Poor  hungry did  and  — 

"  I'll  have  you  in  a  — 

From  out  that  cage  oh  !  so  — 

A  dainty  thing  you'd  be  —       — ." 

She  made  a  she  could  not  — 

The  singing  louder  — 

And  pouring  forth  as  if  in  — 
To  puss  it  sounded  like  a  — 

A  prouder and  — 

"Bear,  dear!"  she  cried  with  — 
"I  wish  1  had  you  dainty  ." 

Just  then  came  Daisy,  running  fast, 

With  in  — 

"  Poor  Puss,  you  shall  be  at  ; 

Your  pangs  of shall  —        — ; 

I  see  you're  looking  ; 

But  let  the  little  — 

If  you  would  find  a  —        —  me." 

MOTUER  BUNCH. 


No.  4. 

TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  Jefferson, 
My  second  is  in  Madison, 
My  third  in  Washington, 
My  fourth  in  Jackson, 
My  fifth  in  Monroe. 
My  sixth  in  Fillinore, 
My  seventh  ill  Lincoln, 
My  eighth  in  Pierce. 
My  ninth  is  in  Polk. 
My  tenth  is  in  Adams. 

My  whole  was  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  BUDGE. 

2. — First  in  hat. not  in  cap. 
Second  in  run  and  in  fun. 
Third  in  blast,  not  in  fast. 
Fourth  in  lance,  not  in  dance. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  English  town. 


ANSWERS  TO  PTZZLES  IN  No 


No.  1.— 


No.  2.— 


L 

TIN 

CAND  Y 

LINCOLN 

SCOLD 

OLD 

N 
Flower.    Valentine. 


The  answer  to  the  Washington's  Birthday  Re 
bus.  on  page  256  of  No.  2-J5.  is  "  To  persevere  in 
one's  duty,  and  to  be  silent,  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumny."—  Wmhington. 

The  answer  to  "  Who  was  he?"  is  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  H.  E.  Carver,  Mamie  Allen.  Emma  P..  Flor- 
ence Randall.  Rebecca  S.  I-,  Amy  Jones.  Tommy 
Carrickson,  William  s.  Timpson,  Nettie  J.  Mar- 
tin, A.  J.  Scott,  Josie  s.,  Gazetta,  Walter  W.  Wa- 
ters. W.  A.  Connolly,  Maggie  Coppens.  Marguerite 
D.,  Ellis  McEwen.  Alison  West.  Robert  Parr, 
Anthony  Rowell,  R.  R.  R.,  and  Emma  Price  Fire- 
sou. 

[Far  Exchanges,  see  2<f  and  Bd  pages  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  V. 


HOW    MANY    FOXE-i    ll\\E    \VE    HERE! 


A  BATTLE  OF  SXAKES. 

OX  a  ban-  spot  in  a  great  field  far  iu  the  \Vest  a  large  rattle- 
snake lay  coiled  and  basking  in  the  sun.  Little  did  he 
dream  that  a  mortal  enemy  was  on  his  trail.  But  any  one 
standing  near  might  have  seen  the  king  i>f  rollers,  iu  his  bright 
black  garb,  slowly  approaching.  The  assailant  was  small,  not 
thicker  thau  a  thumb  uor  longer  than  a  yard-stick.  He  glided 
along,  now  raising  his  glittering  head  and  darting  fire  from 
his  eyes.  Stealthily  he  moved  on  toward  the  great  rattlesnake. 
Between  them  was  a  small  log.  a  part  of  an  old  fallen  tree ;  just 
beyond  it  lay  the  rattler. 

When  the  little  warrior  came  to  this  log  he  raised  nearly  half 
his  body  from  the  ground,  standing  on  his  tail,  as  a  fiery  horse 
rears  before  he  strikes  a  powerful  blow  with  his  fore-hoots. 
Beholding  his  spotted  enemy  he  uttered  a  terrific  hiss,  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  sped  to  the  side  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Xow  came  a  contest  between  science  and  skill  on  one  side,  and 
strength  and  deadly  venom  on  the  other.  The  little  snake,  with 
a  skill  and  knowledge  of  its  foe,  did  not  strike  home  at  first. 
The  startled  rattler  coiled  and  sounded  the  alarm.  The  assail- 
ant spun  round  and  round,  with  its  little  eyes  darting  baleful 
tire  into  the  eyes  of  its  opponent,  and  a.s  it  completed  each  cir- 
cle sought  a  chance  for  a  sure  and  deadly  blow. 

But  the  other  made  the  inner  and  shorter  whirl  with  its  head 
ami  neck  to  evade  the  same,  and  in  order  to  strike  a  crushing 
blow  itself;  its  great  fangs  glittered,  and  all  the  while  the  terrific 
rat  ties  played  deadly  music.    Finally  the  rat  tier  raised  and  struck, 
but  his   fangs   were   dodged 
by  the  expert  assailant,  and 
they  bit  the  earth,  while  the 
little  reptile  quickly  closed, 
and  struck  his  teeth  into  the 
back   of  the   rattlers  neck. 
And  now  the  scene   became 
terrific  beyond  description. 

The  great  snake  turned 
and  twisted,  with  widely 
opened  mouth,  uttering  a 
horrid  noise  as  the  rattling 
and  death-struggle  increa>- 
ed.  For  a  time  the  rattler 
kept  its  coils  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible  to  prevent 
the  next  crushing  move  of 
its  enemy,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
twist  and  shake  him  off  with 
short  sudden  blows.  But 
with  a  skill  beyond  human 
understanding,  the  assailant 
held  its  little  body  clear  of 
the  poisonous  fangs,  and 
kept  its  hold  firmly. 

In  despair,  the  rat  tier  raised 
his  head,  as  if  summoning  all 
his  strength  for  a  final  effort. 
But  iu  the  twinkling  of  an 
e\e.  as  a  whip-lash  twines 
around  the  tree,  his  enemy 
had  coiled  himself  around 
the  rattler,  and  tightening 


ln~  uiasp  with  a  startling  power,  crushed  the  monster  in  a  sec- 
ond When  the  breathless  head  of  the  rattler  had  fallen  to  the 
earth,  the  little  victor  slowly  uncoiled  himself,  unloosened  his 
hold,  and  ha\ing  sn lifted  the  air  of  victory,  darted  off  to  other 
fields  of  conquest. 

THE  SQUARE  FIELD. 

[ANSWER   TO    PUZZLE   is   NO.  226.] 

fQ^HE  farmer  enlarged  his  field  in  this  way:  He  added  to  the 

1    square  as  shown  in  the  outer  lines,  so  that  the  square  form 

was  still  preserved,  and  the  trees  still  remained  on  the  outside. , 


ENIGMA. 

BOB  and  Dan  went  up  a  tree 
To  look  for  nests  of  birdies. 
Young  Bob's  foot  tripped. 
And  he'd  have  slipped 
But  for  three  littU 


These  wordies  meant  to  "take  fast  hold.' 
Poor  Bobby  shouted  loudly. 

His  mate  turned  round, 

And  with  one  bound 
He  hauled  him  back  quite  proudly. 

These  irorrfit*  tfiric  now  backward  read; 
Surprised  you  will  be,  rather. 

It  seems  absurd — 

There's  but  ONE  word 
Laid  on  them  by  their  father. 

That  word  prevents  their  climbing  trees 
And  searching  high  for  treasure. 

Young  Dan  and  Bob 

May  fume  and  sob, 
But  they  "must  lose  their  pleasure. 


r"!l«> 

o)c)  Qfaji  rolled 
if  aov/n. 

¥jlif~^  ,-^^-(-, 
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THE   FAIR  FOR   SICK  DOLLS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "Tony  Tvi.iji;.'1  "Mi:.  STTIUIS'S  I'KOTHEP.,''  ETC. 

i. 

JUST  think  of  it,  girls!  If  we  could  have  a  fair  all 
by  ourselves,  a  regular  fair,  with  all  kinds  of  things 
to  sell,  how  nice  it  would  be!  And  we'd  be  doing  lots  of 
good,  you  know,  for  that's  what  all  fairs  do;"  and  Amy 
Morrell  looked  around  at  her  companions  as  she  spoke, 
much  as  if  she  expected  to  hear  an  outburst  of  delight. 

"Fairs  are  nice  for  grown  people,  of  course,  for  they 
know  just  what  to  have  them  for,  and  what  to  do  with 
the  money,"  said  Ria  Morse,  doubtfully.  "I'd  like  to 
have  a  fair,  if  we  only  knew  what  to  have  it  for.'' 

"Of  course  we  know  what  we  want  it  for;"  and  Guida 
Dalton,  with  a  broken  and  ragged  doll  under  her  arm, 
pushed  her  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the  group  of  girls 
in  the  school-house  yard.  "We  want  it  to  get  money 
for  sick  and  destitute  dolls ;  and  my  Johanna  Abigail  looks 
as  if  she  needed  a  good  many  things." 

"Now  that  would  be  nice!"  exclaimed  Ria,  all  look  of 
doubt  vanishing  from  her  face.  "Of  course  our  dolls  are 
not  destitute,  but  some  of  them  look  as  if  they  were,  and 
if  all  you  girls  will  bring  your  bad-looking  dolls  over  to 
my  house,  we'll  see  how  many  of  them  need  a  fair." 

Fairs  had  been  quite  the  fashion  in  Bangor  during  the 
two  months  before  the  girls  of  Deacon  Littlefleld's  school 
thought  of  holding  one.  There  had  been  fairs  to  aid  the 
church  fund,  fairs  for  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  fairs  for 
almost  every  charitable  object,  until  it  surely  seemed  ns  if 
a  fair  in  aid  of  sick  and  destitute  dolls,  as  Guida  had  sug- 
gested, was  the  very  thing  that  was  needed.  The  girls 
of  Bangor  had  never  thought  of  holding  one  before,  lint 
they  had  read  of  the  sums  of  money  other  children  had 
earned  for  this  or  that  worthy  object  by  having  fairs,  and 
had  longed  to  have  one  of  their  own,  until,  after  so  many  had 
been  held  by  the  grown  people,  they  could  resist  no  longer. 

This  one  in  aid  of  the  dolls  was  really  decided  upon  as 
soon  as  Guida  had  suggested  the  object  of  it,  and  even 
though  it  had  not  been  put  to  vote  as  to  whether  the  fail- 
should  be  held,  only  the  details  remained  to  be  settled. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  could  get  home  and  gather  their 
families  together  they  started  for  Ria  Morse's  house,  each 
one's  head  as  full  of  plans  for  this  newly  discovered  char- 
ity as  her  arms  were  full  of  afflicted-looking  dolls. 

Amy  Morrell  brought  Jennie  and  Constantina  Lovely, 
the  former  having  lost  a  foot,  an  arm,  and  a  portion  of 
her  head,  while  the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  nearly 
everything  save  a  kid  body  and  a  pink  tarlatan  skirt. 

Ria  Morse  had  Josephine  Fitzpatrick  and  Dinah  Jones, 
the  maid.  Josephine  surely  needed  aid  from  some  quar- 
ter, for  nearly  half  of  her  flaxen  hair  was  gone,  one  wax- 
en cheek  had  been  crushed,  and  the  sawdust  had  run  out 
of  her  body  until  she  was  very  limp  and  discouraged- 
looking.  Dinah  had  seen  quite  as  hard  usage  as  her  mis- 
tress had,  for  she  no  longer  had  a  foot  to  stand  on,  if  she 
had  wanted  to  stand,  and  both  arms  had  been  cut  off  at 
the  elbow. 

Guida  Dal  ton's  Miss  Rebecca  Mary  Helen  Thompson 
and  John  James  Jeremiah  were  very  evenly  mated  in 
affliction,  the  first  being  without  a  head,  but  still  retain- 
ing a  blue  silk  dress,  while  Johnnie's  face  was  completely 
crushed  in,  and  his  coat,  as  Guida  said,  "was  a  sight  to 
behold."  Johanna  Abigail  also  accompanied  Guida,  look- 
ing decidedly  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  other  girls  brought  all  kinds  of  dolls  in  all  stages 
of  decay.  There  were  porcelain  dolls  without  heads,  kid 
dolls  without  arms,  and  muslin  dolls  without  feet;  there 
were  dolls  lhat  looked  sick  because  of  the  dirt  on  their 
faces,  and  those  that  looked  even  more  sick  because  their 
faces  had  been  washed  too  often;  but  in  whatever  condi- 
tion they  were,  they  all  looked  as  if  a  fair  would  certainly 
do  them  no  harm,  even  if  it  did  them  no  good. 


After  the  dolls  had  been  gathered  together,  and  it  was 
seen  that  there  were  sick  and  disabled  ones  enough  to 
warrant  the  holding  of  the  fair,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  each  member  of  the  association  would  contribute  in 
the  way  of  articles  to  be  sold.  One  promised  a  toilet  set, 
which  she  was  sure  she  could  make  in  a  week,  providing 
no  unusually  difficult  lessons  were  given  out  in  school 
during  that  time;  another  agreed  to  knit  a  tidy;  a  third 
had  a  piece  of  worsted-work  nearly  done;  and,  in  fact, 
there  were  so  many  promises  made  that,  if  they  were  all 
kept,  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  place 
large  enough  in  which  to  hold  the  fair. 

Guida  proposed  that,  among  other  things,  they  should 
have  a  table  for  refreshments,  over  which  she  would  pre- 
side, and  that  each  one  should  bring  something  eatable, 
in  addition  to  their  other  contributions,  so  that  the  supply 
would  be  large  enough  for  all  who  might  want  to  pur- 
chase. 

Of  course  all  these  promises  were  made  to  depend  upon 
their  parents'  consent  to  the  plan  ;  but  it  was  thought  that 
would  not  be  withheld  when  the  charitable  purpose  of  the 
fair  was  explained. 

"We've  got  dolls  enough  that  need  assistance,"  said 
Amy,  after  the  unimportant  details  had  been  discussed, 
"and  we've  got  things  enough  promised  to  have  plenty  to 
sell ;  but  where  are  we  going  to  have  the  fair?" 

Singularly  enough  no  one  had  thought  before  of  this 
very  important  detail  of  the  charitable  entertainment, 
and  no  one  made  any  reply  for  some  moments,  when  Ria 
said  : 

"  I  think  mother  would  let  us  have  it  right  here  in  the 
dining-room,  and,  if  you'll  wait,  I'll  go  and  ask  her." 

In  a  few  moments  after  Ria  left  the  room  she  returned 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Morse  looking  sadly  perplexed  by 
the  unexpected  request,  and  yet  uot  quite  prepared  to  re- 
fuse decidedly. 

"We  can  have  it  right  here  in  the  dining-room,  mo- 
ther, and  it  will  be  only  for  one  afternoon  and  evening," 
Ria  was  saying  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  the  other 
girls  knew  by  her  words  that  the  request  had  not  been 
granted  as  readily  as  Ria  had  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be. 

"But  you  would  need  all  day  in  which  to  get  ready 
for  the  entertainment,  and  where  could  we  have  our 
meals?" 

"Why — why  couldn't  wre  get  along  just  for  one  day 
without  anything,  mother  ?  I'm  sure,  when  you  were  get- 
ting ready  for  the  old  ladies'  fair,  you  said  any  one  ought 
to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a  good  many  inconveniences 
for  the  sake  of  such  an  object." 

"I  hardly  think  your  dolls  need  assistance  as  much  as 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home  did,"  said  Mrs  Morse,  with  a  smile. 
And  then,  as  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  how  she  could  further  the  object,  while  all  the  girls 
stood  around  in  anxious  expectancy,  Ria  asked,  entreat- 

ingly, 

"Can't  we  have  our  meals  in  the  sitting-room  ?" 

"That  would  hardly  be  wise;  but  if  you  will  be  very 
good  children,  and  keep  everything  as  clean  as  possible,  I 
will  let  you  have  the  sitting-room ;  but  the  fair  must  close 
in  the  evening  as  early  as  ten  o'clock." 

Of  course  every  one  was  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
such  a  reasonable  demand,  and  for  some  moments  the  ex- 
citement was  very  great.  All  seemed  to  be  talking  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  no  one  could  under- 
stand what  the  other  was  trying  to  say. 

But  Mrs.  Morse  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  very 
speedily  by  reminding  the  girls  that  nothing  could  be 
really  decided  upon  until  after  each  one  had  gotten  her 
mother's  permission  to  have  the  fair,  and  that  it  would 
then  be  time'  enough  to  discuss  the  details. 

This  suggestion  had  the  effect  of  sending  Ria's  friends, 
home  at  once;  but  before  supper-time  nearly  every  one 
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came  back,  just  for  a  moment,  to  say  that  her  mother  was 
willing  she  should  take  part  in  the  fair. 

Then  the  labor  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  was 
begun,  and  no  one  had  had  any  idea  before  of  how  much 
work  it  was  necessary  to  do  before  even  a  small  fair  could 
be  held.  There  were  toilet  sets  to  make,  tidies  to  knit, 
neck-ties  to  be  made  for  both  boys  and  girls,  dolls  that 
were  to  be  on  sale  to  be  dressed,  and  above  all  the  sick  and 
destitute  dolls,  who  were  to  attend  in  a  body,  were  to  be 
dressed  exactly  alike,  what  there  was  left  of  them  to  dress, 
in  order  that  those  who  came  to  the  fair  might  see  upon 
whom  they  were  bestowing  their  charity. 

Mrs.  Morse  had  promised  that  they  should  have  tables 
on  which  to  display  their  wares,  and  that  Guida  should 
have  a  large  one  for  the  refreshment  counter,  which  it 
was  expected  would  be  the  most  successful  feature  of  the 
fair.  Each  girl  was  to  have  something  to  sell,  and  con- 
tributions were  solicited  from  parents  in  order  that  they 
might  supply  the  great  number  it  was  believed  would 
attend. 

The  important  matter  was  the  subject  of  so  much  con- 
versation that  Deacon  Littlefield  was  obliged  to  issue  or- 
ders against  his  pupils  speaking  of  it  during  study  hours, 
and  this  very  command  but  served  to  advertise  it  the  more. 

Of  course,  united  by  a  common  object  as  they  were,  the 
girls  walked  home  from  school  together  each  day.  About 
a  week  before  the  Saturday  011  which  the  fair  was  to  be 
held  they  were  surprised  by  seeing  half  a  dozen  boys  ap- 
proaching just  as  they  were  leaving  the  school  -  house 
yard. 

Guida's  brother  was  among  them,  and  as  the  girls 
reached  the  street  he  said,  while  the  other  boys  gathered 
around  him,  as  if  to  show  that  they  had  chosen  him  as 
spokesman, 

"  If  you  girls  are  goin'  to  have  a  fair,  we  want  to  know 
if  you  will  let  us  in  with  you." 

"Why,  of  course  you  can  come, "said  Guida,  quickly. 
"And  we're  going  to  have  lots  of  things  that  you'll  want 
to  buy." 

"We  don't  mean  to  come  in  that  way,"  said  Charley; 
"  we  want  to  be  partners  with  you,  an'  help  you  run  it." 

"But  that  wouldn't  do  at  all;"  and  Eia  looked  really 
distressed  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  acceding  to 
Charley's  request.  ''  You  see,  we  are  going  to  have  it  for 
the  relief  of  poor  dolls,  and  you  boys  don't  know  any- 
thing about  dolls." 

"Perhaps  we  don't, "said  Harry  Morse;  "but  we  know 
a  good  deal  more  about  fairs  than  you  do,  an'  you'll  be 
sorry  if  you  don't  let  us  run  it  with  you.  We  can  mix  up 
the  lemonade,  an'  cook  the  oysters;  an'  we  could  get  up  a 
regular  minstrel  show  if  you  wanted  it." 

"But  we're  not  going  to  have  lemonade  or  oysters,  and 
I'm  sure  we  don't  want  any  minstrel  show,"  said  Eia,  her 
face  flushing  a  little  as  she  thought  of  the  slight  put  upon 
their  fair  by  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  anything  like  that  done,  we 
can  help  you  through  with  it  in  a  lot  of  ways, "  persisted 
Charley.  "  You  girls  never  can  do  anything  of  that  kind 
unless  you  get  us  boys  to  help  you." 

"But  we  want  you  to  come  and  buy  the  things,"  said 
Amy;  "and  if  every  one  should  help  get  up  the  fair,  we 
shouldn't  have  any  customers." 

"  All  right,"  said  Charley,  as  he  walked  away,  motion- 
ing the  other  boys  to  follow  him.  "You  won't  let  us  in 
when  we're  williii'  to  put  the  thing  through  right  for  you, 
an'  now  we'll  jest  wait  an'  see  \\hat  a  mess  you'll  make  of 
it.  There's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  an' that  is  that  you'll 
be  awful  sorry  next  Saturday  'cause  you  didn't  take  us  in; 
an'  you  jest  look  out  for  what  we're  goin'  to  do." 

Then  the  boys  walked  on,  while  the  girls  trembled  as 
they  thought  with  fear  of  the  threat  implied  in  Charley 
Dalton's  words. 

[TO  BE   CONTINUED.] 


TOM  FAIRWEATHER  AT  MADAGASCAR. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  K.  W.  STTIillY.  CJ.S  \ 

"1 T7HILE  running  down  the  Indian  ( >rean  and  approach- 
T  I  ing  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  Neptune  did  not 
encounter  the  favorable  winds  and  currents  that  Captain 
Fail-weather  had  expected.  He  therefore  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  up  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Comoro 
Islands. 

"  I  wish  to  look  into  Bembatooka  Bay,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Madagascar,"  said  he,  "where  is  the  port  of 
Majunga,  and  we  haven't  much  time  before  we  are  due 
at  Cape  Town." 

Torn  was  a  little  disappointed  by  this,  for  he  was  never 
tired  of  visiting  new  places;  but  as  he  had  been  told  that 
there  wras  not  much  to  attract  or  interest  one  at  the  isl- 
and of  Johanna,  he  was  able  to  play  the  philosopher  pret- 
ty well. 

"Tell  me  something  about  Madagascar,"  he  said  to  his 
father;  "that  is,  if  I  am  not  in  your  way,  and  may  walk 
up  and  down  the  deck  with  you." 

"  WTell,  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  walk  with  me,  but 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  much  that  will  interest 
you  about  this  island  of  Madagascar.  The  port  of  Ma- 
junga, whither  we  are  bound,  is  in  size  next  to  the  capital, 
Antananarivo.  Let  me  hear  you  pronounce  that  name." 

"  Andy  and  revo,"  said  Tom. 

"No,  that  isn't  right;  put  the  accent  on  nan,  the  third 
syllable,  and  you  will  always  remember  it — Antanan- 
arivo." 

"Oh  yes,  that  is  easy — Antananarivo;  and  it's  a  pretty 
name  too." 

"Yes,  the  language  of  the  Malagassy  people  is  a  musical 
one;  it  abounds  in  vowels,  and  although  there  are  some 
dialects  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  same 
language  prevails  nearly  everywhere,  and  all  tribes  under- 
stand each  other. 

"There  are  a  number  of  these  tribes,  who  have  their  own 
chiefs,  and  I  suppose  they  have  fought  one  against  an- 
other from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  Sakalavas,  on  the 
western  side,  used  to  be  the  strongest,  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  Hovas,  one  of  the  central  tribes, 
had  a  chief  called  Radama,  who  was  very  shrewd  and  pow- 
erful. He  conquered  all  the  tribes  with  which  he  came 
in  conflict,  and  claimed  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  whole  isl- 
and. He  called  himself  King  Radama  I.,  and  procured 
from  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  arms  by  which  he  main- 
tained his  rule.  The  religion  of  the  people  had  before 
that  been  a  sort  of  idol  worship,  but  Radama  allowed 
missionaries  to  come,  who  taught  the  Christian  religion, 
formed  schools,  and  reduced  the  language  to  a  written 
form. 

"Everything  went  on  very  prosperously  until  Radama 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  One  of  his  wives,  the  Prin- 
cess Ranavalona,  seized  the  royal  authority,  and  the  aspect 
of  affairs  changed  very  seriously.  She  did  not  believe  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  so  declared  it  unlawful.  She 
made  the  missionaries  leave  the  island,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  persecuted  those  natives  who  would  not  dis- 
avow publicly  their  Christian  belief.  She  drove  some 
over  precipices,  burned  others  at  the  stake,  and  all  that 
were  left  who  were  not  in  fetters  hid  themselves  in  the 
mountains. 

Ranavalona  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Radama  II.  He  encouraged  the  missionaries  to  return, 
and  re-opened  the  island  to  foreign  trade.  He  was  a  good 
king,  but  fell  a  victim  to  his  rivals,  who  murdered  him  in 
his  palace  just  after  he  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  French 
Company.  His  wife,  Rasoberina,  succeeded  him,  but  ruled 
only  five  years.  When  she  died,  in  isiis,  Ranavalona  II. 
came  into  power.  This  Queen  not  only  publicly  recog- 
nized Christianity,  but  was  baptized  herself.  Moreover, 
she  caused  the  royal  idols  to  be  burned.  She  died,  how 
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ever,  in  August,  1883,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Ranava- 
lona  III.  Madagascar  is  now  becoming  rapidly  civilized 
and  educated." 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation  the  Neptune  came 
t"  anchor  off  Majunga.  This  town,  situated  close  down 
to  the  water,  is  inhabited  by  Sakalavas,  Arabs,  and  ne- 
groes, while  the  Hova  garrison  lives  in  a  fort  on  a  hill-top 
near  by.  Among  the  smaller  houses  and  huts  a  few  two- 
storied  stone  buildings  stood  out  conspicuously.  The 
country  around  was  well  wooded,  the  most  prominent 
tree  being  the  mango. 

The  Neptune  had  been  anchored  hardly  half  an  hour 
when  a  boat  was  seen  approaching  from  the  shore.  It 
contained  a  deputation  of  two  Hova  officers,  sent  to  ex- 
press the  Governor's  pleasure  at  the  ship's  arrival.  One 
of  these  officers,  called  Rakotovao,  was  a  son  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  known  in  the  language  of  the  country  as 
a  six-honor  man  (sixteenth,  however,  being  the  highest). 
Both  were  in  white  European  dress,  with  very  neat  straw 
hats — a  head-gear  that  the  Hovas  always  wear  except  on 
very  great  occasions.  Tom  thought  to  himself  that  they 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting  and  picturesque 
in  their  native  costume.  This,  however,  has  been  pretty 
well  discarded  throughout  the  island.  The  young  men 
were  light  in  complexion,  and  appeared  intelligent;  they 
did  not  look  like  negroes. 

Tom  afterward  learned  that  the  Hova  race  differs 
from  all  others  in  Madagascar — that  they  resemble  in  a 
striking  manner  the  Polynesians  or  the  Malays.  The 
first  question  they  asked,  through  an  interpreter,  was, 
"How  is  the  American  President?"  and  this  with  an  air 
of  anxiety,  as  though  they  had  fears  that  he,  might  be  ill. 
So  Captain  Fairweather  inquired,  with  equal  concern,  after 
the  health  of  Madagascar's  Queen.  Rakotovao  took  out 
a  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  ship 
and  her  captain,  the  number  of  guns,  men,  etc.,  following 
the  same  routine  that  is  adopted  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean ports.  It  was  like  playing  at  civilization,  and  was 
very  amusing. 

Captain  Fairweather  informed  them  that  later  in  the 
day  he  should  visit  the  Governor,  and  when  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  on  his  way  with  Tom  and  a  party  of  officers, 
he  was  met  by  the  same  persons,  who  told  him  that  the 


Governor  was  quite  ready  to  receive  him. 
The  visiting  party  was  turned  over  to  the  care 
of  an  interpreter,  who  conducted  them  to  one 
i  if  the  large  stone  houses,  up  a  ladder,  and 
into  a  room.  The  room  was  not  very  clean; 
the  floor  was  covered  with  matting,  and  sev- 
eral tables  were  piled  up  with  glass  and  crock- 
ery ware,  all  very  dusty. 

The  Neptune's  officers  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  to  wait  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  procession  which  would  take 
t bem  to  the  Governor  in  high  state.  Present- 
ly drums  and  wheezy  old  instruments  were 
heard  under  the  window,  playing  a  mixture 
of  tunes,  foreign  and  native.  Then,  mingled 
with  the  noise  of  the  band,  were  heard  the 
clanking  of  arms  and  a  confusion  of  orders. 
When  they  were  notified  that  the  palanquins 
were  ready,  they  went  down  to  the  street,  and 
found  a  guard  of  a  dozen  men  drawn  up. 

The  visitors  got  into  the  palanquins,  and 
the  guard  marched  off  in  single  file,  headed 
by  an  officer  in  a  very  fluffy  black  hat,  who 
also  carried  a  huge  cimeter,  which  he  waved 
with  great  solemnity.  Then  came  the  band 
and  the  palanquins,  the  whole  procession  be- 
ing surrounded  by  natives.  Shortly  they 
halted,  and  the  escort  uncovered  their  heads 
to  render  homage  to  the  flag  of  Queen  Raiia- 
valona,  which  was  waved  over  them. 
Then  on  again  up  the  hill  to  the  fort — a  very  rude  affair 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  At  each  side  of  the  gate  was 
a  gun,  and  behind  it  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men,  also  com- 
manded by  a  man  with  a  fluffy  hat.  This  guard  saluted, 
and  the  procession  passed  on  through  several  gates  into  a 
large  square,  where  the  palanquins  were  set  down.  On 
the  opposite  side  from  the  entrance  was  a  group  of  per- 
sons in  all  varieties  of  European  costumes.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  the  Governor;  he  wore  a  black  frock-coat,  white 
corduroy  trousers,  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  band, 
and  a  white  shirt.  Tom's  attention  was  attracted  by  his 
remarkably  tall  and  stiff  black  stock.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  cimeter  more  crooked  and  unwieldy  than  any  of 
the  others. 

As  Captain  Fairweather  and  his  party  approached  the 
Governor  they  saw  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  move  his 
head  in  his  huge  stock.  He  managed  to  turn  stiffly  to  his 
interpreter,  however,  and  to  say  something,  which,  trans- 
lated, was,  "Salute  Queen  Madagascar."  Then  he  swung 
his  sword,  and  shouted  some  order,  following  it  with  a 
"Shaller — ar!"  (Shoulder  arms). 

Immediately  the  troops  made  a  varied  movement  with 
their  muskets. 

"Face!"  shouted  the  Governor,  and  all  the  soldiers 
turned  their  backs  to  the  Governor,  and  faced  the  gate. 

"Resent — ar!"  and  the  troops  made  a  good  imitation  of 
presenting  arms.  The  band  played,  and  every  one  took 
off  his  hat. 

The  next  salute  was  for  the  American  President,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  except  that  every  one 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

After  this  the  Governor  unbent  a  little,  and  taking  Cap- 
tain Fairweather  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  a  large  room, 
whither  the  officers  followed.  On  a  table  covered  with  a 
white  cloth  were  a  bottle  of  liqueur,  a  carafe  of  water,  and 
several  glasses.  The  Governor  signified  that  the  bottle 
should  be  opened,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  liqueur  was 
poured  into  each  glass.  The  health  of  the  Queen  of  Mad- 
agascar was  drunk,  then  that  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  afterward  the  Governor's  and  Captain  Fair- 
weather's. 

The  Governor  said:  "How  is  the  President?  How  is 
everybody  in  America  ?  What  is  the  news?" 
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Captain  Pairweather  replied:  "The  President  is  very 
well.  Everybody  in  America  is  pretty  well.  There  is  no 
news,  except  that  everybody  is  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  is  doing  so  well." 

The  Governor's  next  remark  was:  "Very  glad  to  see 
American  Captain  ;  see  plenty  French  Captain;  not  many 
American." 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  visitor,  "I  see  a  good  many  dhows 
with  the  French  flag  lying  at 
anchor." 

"  Want  to  see  native  dance  ?" 
asked  the  Governor. 

Yes,  Captain  Fail-weather 
would  be  delighted  to  see  a  na- 
tive dance  ;  so  they  were  all 
taken  out  again  to  the  square, 
where  were  many  women  dress- 
ed in  long  white  sheets. 

The  band  struck  up  a  native 
air,  and  the  women  formed  in 
line.  As  they  began  to  move 
to  the  music  in  a  body  they  ap- 
peared like  a  huge  white  centi- 
pede. Their  heads  made  a  black 
backbone,  their  hands  black 
claws.  The  claws  began  to  wave, 
the  centipede  turned  its  head  to 
the  spectators,  and  advanced 
with  a  slow,  writhing  motion. 
The  music  grew  faster,  the  claws 
swung  more  rapidly,  and  the 
centipede  crawled  steadily  on. 
It  was  a  wild  and  fantastic  ex- 
hibition. 

Suddenly  the  music  stopped ; 
the  centipede  broke  up  and  fell 
to  pieces  in  the  sand.  The  en- 
tertainment was  over.  With 
mutual  good  wishes  and  com- 
pliments the  interview  ended. 
The  troops  fell  into  line  ;  the 
men  in  fluffy  hats  took  charge, 
and  with  pomp  and  ceremony 
the  visitors  were  escorted  back 
to  the  town,  from  whence  they 
took  their  way  to  the  ship. 

Said  Tom  to  his  father:  "I 
wish  the  Governor  would  come 
on  board  to  visit  you.  I'd  like 
to  see  some  more  of  those  fun- 
ny neople." 


"Well,  he  may.  I  invited  him,  but  told  him  I  must 
sail  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  next  morning  Tom  was  on  deck,  gazing  eagerly 
shoreward  for  some  signs  of  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor.  He  had  almost  given  up  expecting  anything, 
when  he  saw  a  commotion  on  the  beach,  and  a  boat  being 
manned.  He  run  to  the  quartermaster  and  borrowed  his 
glass.  "The  Governor  is  coming!"  he  cried,  and  down 
he  went  to  tell  his  ward-room  friends. 

Sure  enough,  the  Governor  and  his  staff  came,  and  in 
costumes  of  which  they  were  very  proud.  The  Governor 
was  dressed  like  an  ambassador;  the  second  in  command 
wore  a  scarlet  frock-coat  and  epaulets ;  another  had  on  the 
cast-off  coat  of  an  English  marine.  Altogether  they  were 
very  magnificent.  One  asked  for  a  Bible,  another  for  a 
missionary  (meaning,  of  course,  that  a  missionary  should 
be  senttoMajunga).  But  whatdelighted  Tom  the  most  was 
the  present  to  him  personally  of  a  ring-tailed  lemur,  a  cu- 
rious little  animal,  something  like  a  cat,  and  which  is 
found  only  in  Madagascar  and  perhaps  in  the  Comoro 
Islands,  an  affectionate,  loyal  little  creature.  Tom's  le- 
mur soon  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  perched  upon  his  shoulder.  At  times  it 
uttered  little  plaintive  cries  like  a  baby,  but  ceased  al- 
ways when  Tom  appeared.  These  animals  are  fierce  lit- 
tle fellows  when  first  caught,  but  are  tractable  and  easily 
tamed. 

Tom  deserted  the  Governor,  not  even  knowing  when  he 
left  the  ship.  He  was  aroused  from  his  interest  in  his 
new  pet  by  the  call  of  "All  hands  up  anchor!" 
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THE  HOMELY  PROPHET. 

BY  JOEL  F.ENTOX. 

AN  Eastern   sage   of  envious  name. 
With  iisjly  lace  and  crooked  eyes, 
Acqiiirril  of  old  unmeasured  fame 
Uy  simply   licinu'  learned  and   wise. 

He  often   went   lo  foreign   pails. 

Aud  knew  and  told  such  wondrous  things, 
He  won  the  common    people's   hearts, 

And  caught  the  ear  of  courts  and  kings. 

Once  when  an  Emperor  asked  his  aid 
Before  the  court  whereto  he  went, 

The  lords  and  ladies,  much  arra\ed. 
Were  struck  with  endless  merriment 

To  see  a    \  isau-e  so  uncouth. 

So  destitute  of  form  and  grace; 
And  gibes  of  age  and  sneers  of  youth 

Fell   heartlessly   before  his  face. 

The  Emperor's  daughter,  full  of  mirth, 
As  witty  comments  ran  and  spread. 

Asked  him  how  wisdom  could  have  birth 
In  such  a  shapeless,  ugly  head. 

With  temper  cool  and  words  as  meek 
As  if  no  insult  had  been  thought, 

He  asked  the   Princess  then  to  seek 

Her  father's  wine,  and  some  was  brought. 

What!"  said  the  sage.      "Do  you  bestow 
In  earthen  jars  this  wine  I  see? 
The  common  people,  you   should   know, 
Do  this;    of  gold   I/mi i-  jars  should  be." 

Whereat  the  Princess  bade  her  slave 
Transfer  the   wine  as  she  was  told; 

But   when  she  found  the  taste  it  gave 
By  being  put  in  jars  of  gold, 

She  asked  the  sage  to  tell  her  why 
The  value  of  the  wine  had   tied. 

So.  while  the  crowd  was  standing  by, 
The  sage  with  fervent  unction  said: 

"  Tis  not  the  vessel  that   we  scan. 

All  value  in  its  contents  lies. 
When  Beauty  scorns  the  homeliest   man, 

We  see  that  Beauty  is  not  wise." 


MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  WASP. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

"  T)UZZ-Z-Z,  huzz-z-z,  buzz-z-z,"  said  the  wasp,  flying1  un- 
1)  pleasantly  close  to  Mr.  Thompson's  ear.  "Buzz, 
buzz.  I  believe  that  you  are  the  same  man  that  knocked 
down  my  nest  a  day  or  two  ago.  Buzz,  buzz-z-z,1'  and  the 
was])  made  a  vicions  clash  at  Mr.  Thompson's  nose.  Poor 
Mr.  Thompson  did  not  understand  him,  so  lie  was  unable 
to  deny  the  charge. 

Presently  the  wasp  seemed  tired  of  annoying  him,  and 
flew  away.  Mr.  Thompson  had  finished  reading  his  news- 
paper, and  was  musing  in  a  half-drowsy  fashion  when  it 
returned.  This  time  it  seated  itself  upon  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  chair. 

"Well,  what  are  you  after  now  !"  Mr.  Thompson  mur- 
mured, as  he  watched  the  insect  swaying  its  slender  body 
up  and  down  as  if  getting  its  stinger  ready  for  action. 


"  Are  you  the  man  that  knocked  my  house  down  ?" 

"I?"  repeated  Mr.  Thompson,  in  surprise.  "No;  why, 
I — I  didn't  know  you  had  a  house." 

"I  had  one  almost  finished,  and  some  one  knocked  it 
down,  and  now  it  is  so  dry  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  mud  to  build  another,"  replied  the  wasp. 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Thompson.     "  Where  is  it  ?" 

"Over  in  the  shed.  Come  and  see  it."  answered  the 
wasji. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  lie  don't  know  how  it  was 
done,  but  he  suddenly  found  himself  sitting  on  the  other 
arm  of  the  chair,  looking  first  at  himself,  then  at  his  new 
friend,  and  trying  to  make  out  which  was  Mr.  Thompson 
and  which  was  the  wasp. 

"Wait  for  a  moment  until  you  get  used  to  it,"  said  the 
was] i,  good-naturedly. 

"I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson.  "In  the  mean  time 
may  I  inquire  your  name  f" 

"  Well,  it's  hard  to  say.  Some  say  that  I  belong  to  the 
family  of  Eumenid:i>,  but  the  great  Linnreus  says  that  both 
I  and  my  cousin  Hornet  belong  to  the  family  Vespida>. 
However,  I  notice  that  you  men  usually  refer  to  me  as 
'that  horrid  wasp,'  so  I  have  taken  that  name,  and  call 
myself  Mr.  H.  Wasp,  at  your  service." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  pursued  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  guess  we've  always  been  here.  The 
Indians  have  a  legend  that  when  the  world  was  created 
the  good  spirit  and  the  evil  spirit  divided  control  of  the 
animals.  They  got  along  well  until  they  came  to  the 
bumble-bees.  Both  wanted  them.  Finally  they  agreed 
to  divide,  and  the  good  spirit  took  his  share,  and  made 
honey-bees  of  them,  while  the  evil  spirit  took  his,  and 
changed  them  into  wasps;  a  few  who  were  away  from 
their  nests  remained  bumble-bees." 

;'I  don't  believe  that  story,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
detested  anything-  that  he  thought  wasn't  true. 

"Neither  do  I,"  answered  Mr.  Wasp.  "But  come  on, 
and  I'll  show  you  how  we  build  our  houses." 

They  rose  lightly  from  the  chair,  and  flew  side  by  side 
toward  the  shed  where  Mr.  Wasp  said  his  house  was  situ- 
ated. On  their  way  they  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
pump,  where.  Mr.  Thompson  saw  a  number  of  wasps  in- 
dustriously at  work  gathering  mud  out  of  which  to  build 
their  houses.  Each  wasp  was  engaged  in  selecting  the 
softest  and  most  clayey  portions  of  the  mud,  carefully 
avoiding  the  bits  of  gravel,  which  now  appeared  to  Mr. 
Thompson  to  be  the  size  of  cobble-stones.  After  watching 
them  for  a  few  moments  they  continued  their  journey  to 
the  shed,  where,  under  the  roof,  Mr.  Thompson  saw  a 
number  of  patches  of  mud,  which  looked  as  if  the  chil- 
dren might  have  thrown  them  there.  Mr.  Wasp  alighted 
near  one,  and  Mr.  Thompson  followed  his  example. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  WTasp,  "is  my  house.  You  see  it  is 
hardly  completed.  Three  cells  are  done;  there  are  two 
more  to  finish  yet.  My  wife  is  at  work  upon  them  now. 
She  has  just  gone  off  to  get  a  spider  or  a  fly  to  put  in  this 
cell  before  laying  an  egg  and  walling  it  up." 

"A  spider  or  a  fly  ?"  queried  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Wasp.  "We  make  these  houses 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  children.  There  are  from 
two  to  six  cells  in  each  house,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  as  large  around  as  a  lead-pencil.  In  one  end  of  each 
we  put  two  or  three  spiders  or  flies,  which  we  sting  so  as 
not  to  kill,  but  only  to  stupefy  them;  then  the  egg  is 
laid,  and  the  cell  is  walled  up.  After  a  time  the  egg 
hatches,  and  a  white  grub  or  larva  makes  its  appearance. 
The  grub  lives  upon  the  flies  and  bugs  which  we  have 
stored  up  for  its  food  until  its  wings  begin  to  sprout,  when 
it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  house  as  a  perfect  wasp." 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Wasp  made  her  appearance, 
with  an  immense  blue-bottle  in  her  arms,  almost  as  large 
as  herself.  This  she  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  placed  care- 
fully in  the  further  end  of  the  unfinished  tube. 
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"Do  you  all  live  in  this  way  ?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Wasp.  "Some  of  us  live  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  sonic  build  houses  for  our  young  out  of 
the  same  material  that  hornets  use  in  making-  their  nests." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Paper,  sir,  paper — and  made  from  wood  pulp,  too,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Wasp.  "  You  men  thought  that  you  had  made 
a  great  discovery  when  you  invented  a  method  of  manu- 
facturing paper  from  wood  pulp.  The  hornets  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  since  the  beginning.  But  I  must 
get  to  work,  for  my  house  is  not  nearly  finished.  I'm 
sure  you  will  excuse  me." 

"Certainly, "replied  Mr.  Thompson,  politely,  preparing 
to  return  to  his  seat  on  the  piazza. 

As  he  flew  round  the  house,  under  the  porch,  he  brush- 
ed close  to  two  of  the  boarders  who  were  sitting  there. 

"Here's  that  horrid  wasp,"  said  one,  making  a  vigorous 
slap  at  him  with  his  hat. 

"Shoo!"  screamed  the  other. 

Mr.  Thompson  sank  in  his  chair  exhausted.  At  the 
same  moment  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  exclaim. 

"Why,  Mr.  Thompson,  where  have  you  been  ?"  It  was 
Miss  Angelina. 

"Out  in  the  shed,  looking  at  the  wasps'  nests,"  replied 
Mr.  Thompson,  with  a  start. 

"  If  you  mean  where  has  he  been  for  the  past  two  hours, 
I  can  certify  that  he  has  not  stirred  from  that  chair,"  said 
the  young  man  who  had  just  struck  at  him  with  his  hat. 

"As  if  I  didn't  know  where  I  have  been  !"  snilt'ed  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  he  tramped  into  the  house  in  high  dudgeon. 


PACING  A  GIANT. 

A   STORY    OF    OLD    (1KKMAXY. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

I. 

FRAU  SCHMIDT,  will  you  please  watch  mother  for  a 
little  ?  I'm  going  to  try  if  I  can  find  father." 

Christian  Klein's  mother  was  very  ill— ill  of  a  com- 
plaint called  hunger,  of  which  many  people  died  in  those 
cruel  old  times,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  away  since  daybreak,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
food  for  her,  and  now  it  was  evening,  and  he  had  not  re- 
turned. So  Frau  Schmidt  came  in,  and  Christian  Klein 
went  out. 

Very  picturesque  looked  the  old  town  of  Riesenburg 
(Giant's  Tower)  in  the  red  light  of  sunset.  Its  gray  old 
church  towers,  and  steep,  narrow  streets,  and  queer  little 
loop-hole-shaped  windows,  and  tall  wooden  house  fronts 
striped  with  white  and  black,  all  looked  fairy-like  in  the 
crimson  glow.  High  over  all  rose  the  shadowy  pines  that 
covered  the  rocky  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  stood  out 
dark  and  stern  the  battlements  of  the  Grand-duke  Liul- 
wig's  castle. 

But  the  towns-people  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the 
view,  splendid  though  it  was.  To  them  that  grand  old 
fortress  overhead  was  like  a  wolf's  den  or  a  vulture's  nest. 
Oppressed,  ground  down,  forced  to  pay  such  heavy  taxes 
that  they  had  bandy  enough  left  to  live  upon,  and  in  dai- 
ly terror  of  being  murdered  besides  (for  a  prince  of  the 
fifteenth  century  carried  .-ill  his  subjects'  lives  in  his  hand), 
the  poor  wretches  had  no  hope  except  that  the  Grand-duke 
might  die  or  be  killed,  and  that  his  successor  might  be  a 
little  less  cruel  and  hard-hearted. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  merry  burst  of  hunting  horns 
from  the  wood  above,  and  up  tin-  narrow  path  leading  to 
the  castle  rode  a  lung  train  of  green-coated  horsemen, 
headed  by  a  figure  at  sight  of  which  every  one  trembled. 
Could  a  huge  black  bear  have  mounted  on  horseback,  it 
would  have  made  a  very  fair  likeness  of  the  terrible  Grand- 
duke,  whose  chief  pleasure  was  to  go  out  and  kill  sonic- 
thing;  whether  man  or  beast  mattered  not  a  whit. 


The  blast  of  the  horns  disturbed  for  a  moment  a  group 
that  had  gathered  around  a  pale,  scared-looking  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  who  seemed  to  be  telling  them  some- 
thing very  startling  indeed. 

"I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,"  he  was  saying,  "tied 
hand  and  foot  upon  a  horse.  They  said  he  had  killed  one 
of  the  Grand-duke's  deer,  and  that  he's  to  be  hunted  to 
death  for  it  by  the  stag-hounds  to-morrow  morning.  Pool- 
neighbor  Klein  !" 

A  faint  cry  broke  forth  behind  the  speaker,  and  he  turn- 
ed hastily  round,  but  only  saw  a  little  boy  disappearing 
behind  the  nearest  corner. 

II. 

The  Grand-duke's  deer  park  lay  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
upon  which  his  castle  stood,  surrounded  by  a  palisade  so 
high  and  strong  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  it. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  any  one  have  been  likely  to  try,  for 
why,!,  with  the  savage  dogs  that  kept  watch  there  all  night, 
and  what  with  the  Grand-duke's  fierce  soldiers,  who  had 
orders  to  kill  anybody  that  was  found  trespassing,  who- 
ever got  in  had  little  chance  of  ever  getting  out  again. 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  that  night  a  man  who  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  like  a  soldier  on  duty  in  an  open  space  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  deer  park  heard  a  slight  rustling  among 
the  houghs  overhead,  and  a  small  dark  figure,  no  larger 
than  a  child,  dropped  almost  at  his  feet. 

The  man  started  back;  but  the  child,  so  far  from  being 
frightened,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  eagerly: 

"Oh,  please,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  Grand-duke  is? 
I  want  to  see  him." 

The  soldier  stared  blankly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh: 

"  A  brisk  lad,  in  truth!  And  pray  what  dost  thouwsmt 
with  the  Grand  duke,  my  young  prince  :" 

"I'm  not  a  prince,"  answered  the  boy.  simply;  "I'm 
Christian  Klein,  of  the  Lederstrasse  [Leather  Street  ],  and 
mv  father's  to  die  to-morrow  for  killing  one  of  the  Grand- 
duke's  deer.  But  I'm  sure  if  the  Grand-duke  knew  irfry 
he  did  it,  he'd  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  kill  him." 

"And  why  did  he  do  it,  then  ?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"Mother's  dying  for  want  of  food,  and  father  went  out 
to  try  and  get  her  some,  and  she's  been  watching  for  him 
all  day,  and  if  he  don't  come  back  she'll  die — I  know  she 
will." 

The  man  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
gruffly: 

"How  came  a  slip  of  a  boy  like  thee  here  at  this  hour 
of  the  night V  Know'st  thou  not  that  the  Grand-duke's 
blood-hounds  are  loose,  and  that  we  guards  have  orders  to 
kill  any  one  who  enters  here  without  leave?" 

"  I  know  that;  but  I  don't  care,  if  I  can  save  father." 

"A  brave  boy,  truly,"  muttered  the  sentinel.  "I  doubt 
t  if  any  soul  living  would  do  as  much  for  inc.  Well,  lad, 
it'  thou  fear'st  not  dogs  and  spearmen,  art  thou  not  afraid 
!  of  the  Grand-duke  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  little  hero,  firmly.  "I  know  they  tell 
fearful  stories  about  him,  but  I  can't  believe  he's  so  bad  as 
they  say;  and  then  I  always  think  how  sad  and  lonesome 
it  must  be  for  him  to  have  everybody  hating  him  so,  and 
no  little  children  to  love  him  as  I  love  father." 

The  soldier  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in 
an  altered  voice, 

"Child,  thou  hast  thy  wish.  I  am  the  Grand-duke. 
Behold  him  now!" 

He  threw  hack  his  cap  as  he  spoke,  and  the  savage  face 
which  haunted  the  dreams  of  every  man  in  Riesenburg 
stood  out  in  all  its  terrors  under  the  brightening  moon- 
light. But,  to  Ludwig's  unbounded  amazement,  the  child. 
instead  of  screaming  or  shrinking  back,  sprang  forward 
:i  nil  cried,  joyfully  : 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  I  thought  I'd  never  find  you,  or 
that  the  soldiers  wouldn't  let  me  speak  to  you.  You'll 
let  father  come  back  to  us  ;" 
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"What,  after  killing  one  of  my  deer?"  growled  Lud- 
wig, in  his  harshest  voice.  "No!  he  has  broken  my  laws. 
and  he  shall  die." 

The  boy's  face  fell,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
thunder-struck,  while  the  Grand -duke  watched  him 
keenly. 

"Kill  me,  then,  and  let  father  go,"  said  Christian  at 
length.  "  I'm  too  little  to  work  for  mother,  and  she  can 
do  without  me;  but  if  any  harm  were  to  come  to  father, 
she  would  die." 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  black  shad- 
ows of  the  wood  behind  him,  looking  fearlessly  up  at  the 
grim  giant,  Ludwig  fancied  that  he  saw  in  his  face  a 
strange  likeness  to  his  own  little  boy  who  had  died  long 
ago — one  of  the  few  living  things  which  that  iron-hearted 
niau  had  ever  loved. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  show  me  where  thy  mother  lives." 
said  the  Grand-duke  at  last.  "  If  thou  hast  spoken  truly, 
well  and  good ;  if  not — 

The  flash  of  those  terrible  eyes,  which  had  never  known 
fear  or  mercy,  sufficiently  filled  up  the  blank,  as  the  Prince 
and  the  peasant  boy  went  forth  together  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

III. 

"Good  news,  mother!"  cried  little  Christian,  rushing 
into  the  dark  and  dismal  room  where  his  sick  mother  was 


lying  all  alone,  for  good  Dame 
Schmidt  had  at  length  been  forced 
to  leave  her. 

"Who  talks  of  good  news?" 
answered  Frau  Klein,  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  for  her  mind  was  so  weak- 
ened by  hunger  and  distress  that 
she  hardly  knew  what  was  passing 
around  her.  ' '  There  is  no  good 
news  for  us.  unless  it  please  God 
that  the  Grand-duke  should  die." 

A  quick-drawn  breath  as  of  some 
one  in  pain  answered  her  from 
without,  and  Prince  Ludwig's 
mighty  figure  stalked  into  the 
room,  which  he  surveyed  wonder- 
ingly  by  the  light  of  the  lantern 
that  he  carried. 

"The  boy  spake  truth  in  very 
deed,"  muttered  he.  "  What  a 
place !  'Tis  worse  than  one  of  my 
castle  dungeons." 

It  was,  indeed.  The  plank  walls 
shook  and  groaned  at  every  gust 
of  wind,  the  mud  floor  was  worn 
into  countless  hollows  by  the  rain 
that  had  trickled  through  the 
cracks  in  the  roof.  The  very  air 
was  chill  and  damp  as  a  burial 
vault,  and  the  white  pinched  face 
of  the  poor  creature  who  lay  help- 
lessly on  her  rotting  straw  might 
well  have  passed  for  that  of  one 
already  dead. 

Roused  by  the  stranger's  en- 
trance (though  she  did  not  recog- 
nize him),  she  rose  half  erect,  with, 
a  look  of  terror  in  her  sunken  eyes. 

"What  has  happened  ?"  gasped 
she.  "My  husband — 

"Fear  not.  Thy  husband  shall 
be  here  within  two  hours,"  said 
Ludwig,  turning  hastily  away,  as 
if  ashamed  of  himself.  But  at  the 
door  he  turned  again,  and  holding 
out  his  hands  to  Christian,  said, 

"Little  one,  wilt  thou  kiss  me 
before  I  go  ?" 

The  child  put  his  thin  arms 
around  the  great  thick  neck,  and 
as  his  wan  little  cheek  touched  the 
old  tyrant's  grim,  bearded  face, 
Ludwig's  savage  eyes  grew  dim 
with  unwonted  tears. 

Two  hours  later  Hans  Klein  was 
in  his  sick  wife's  arms,  and  little 

Christian  was  looking  woncleringly  at  a  packet  contain- 
ing the  heavy  gold  chain  that  he  had  seen  on  the  Prince's 
neck,  with  a  slip  of  parchment  inscribed,  "From  Grand- 
duke  Ludwig  to  the  little  boy  who  did  not  hate  him." 

Thirty  years  later  two  men.  the  one  in  the  dark  robes 
of  a  monk,  the  other  wearing  the  rich  dress  that  showed 
him  to  be  the  Mayor  of  Riesenburg.  stood  together  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Adalbert,  beside  the  marble  tomb  in 
which  Grand-duke  Ludwig  had  just  been  laid. 

"God  bless  him!"  said  the  Mayor.  "If  he  began  by 
doing  evil,  he  ended  by  doing  much  good." 

••Thanks  to  thee.  Master  Klein,"  answered  the  monk. 
"And  they  may  well  write  upon  thy  tomb  (though  I  trust 
it  will  be  long  ere  thou  needest  one)  what  they  have  writ- 
ten on  thy  monument  in  the  market-place  yonder:  'God 
hath  sent  His  angel,  and  shut  the  lion's  mouth.'" 
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I'.Y    F,ll\VAIvI>   DWIGIIT. 

DO  not  think  that  you  must  wait  until  you  live  where 
curiosities  abound  in  order  to  gather  a  choice  collec- 
tion.     There  is  no  spot  on  this  wonderful  earth  of  ours 
where  you  can  not  find  curious  and  beautiful  things. 

Northern  Scotland  is  a  very  bare  and  rocky  coun- 
try; but  a  cei-tain  boy  who  lived  there,  with  a  great  fond- 
ness for  collecting,  made  some  remarkable  discoveries. 
One  day  he  came  across  a  strange  impression  on  a  stone. 
He  kept  on  the  lookout  for  more,  and  found  many  other 
queer  things  in  the  rocks — fish-scales,  spines,  tails,  and 
sometimes  entire  fishes — petrified.  The  collection  which 
he  gathered  contained  many  puzzling  fossils.  No  one 
that  lie  met  could  explain  them. 

While  he  was  still  a  young  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  baker,  and  was  kept  hard  at  work  learning  his  trade. 
But  the  desire  to  gather  and  study  these  fossils  led  him  to 
spend  every  spare  hour  climbing  the  hills,  and  trying  with 
hammer  and  chisel  to  unravel  the  record  of  past  ages  which 
is  written  in  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  people  said  he  was 
crazy.  After  a  time  lie  got  a  book  which  helped  him  to 
understand  and  name  his  specimens.  Gradually  he  be- 
came known  all  about  as  a  student  of  geology.  The  baker 
boy  grew  to  a  baker  man  (Robert  Dick  by  name),  who  was 
so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rocks  of  all  that  region 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  greatest  scientist  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  having  heard  of  the  baker-geologist, 
went  to  see  him. 

He  found  Mr.  Dick  busy  making  bread.  Mr.  Dick 
sprinkled  the  dough-board  with  Hour,  and  drew  with  his 
finger  in  the  flour  a  complete  diagram  of  the  rocks  around 
him,  describing  their  position,  thickness,  fossils,  etc.,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Sir  Roderick.  And  from  this  collect- 
or, among  very  tame  surroundings — a  poor  baker — the 
world  learned  the  marvellous  geological  history  of  North- 
ern Scotland. 

Many  of  nature's  treasures  are  before  your  eyes  every 
<Jay — plants,  insects,  stones,  etc. — and  many  more  may  be 
found  near  your  homes  by  searching.  A  wide-awake  col- 
lector will  discover  rich  prizes  in  any  place. 

The  best  plan  to  follow  when  you  begin  collecting  is  to 
save  every  curious  or  pretty  thing  that  you  find,  and  that 
you  think  worth  preserving — newspapers,  cards,  stones, 
soils,  shells,  postmarks,  etc. — whatever  seems  particularly 
attractive  to  you.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  have  a  large 
number  of  interesting  things.  But  they  will  be  a  hodge- 
podge, an  assortment  of  odds  and  ends,  unlike  each  other. 

Before  long  you  will  find  that  you  care  more  for  some 
of  these  than  for  others.  Newspapers  and  postmarks  will 
drop  out  of  your  museum ;  perhaps  picture-cards  will  soon 
follow  them  ;  then  soils  and  pretty  pebbles  will  go;  and  so 
on.  Your  collection  will  consist  of  fewer  kinds  of  curi- 
osities, and  of  more  specimens  of  those  kinds. 

Now  an  important  point.  Fix  upon  two  or  three  spe- 
cialties, and  give  all  your  attention  to  them. 

The  principal  groups  of  things  which  you  might  collect 
are  minerals,  plants,  fossils,  sea  animals,  land  animals,  rel- 
ics, moneys,  and  stamps.  Each  of  these  groups  contains 
several  branches,  any  one  of  which  is  large  enough  for  a 
lifetime  of  studious  collecting.  Among  minerals,  ores  and 
crystals  are  important  subjects;  among  plants,  there  are 
seeds,  leaves,  woods,  and  flowers;  among  fossils,  those  of  a 
particular  state,  those  of  a  particular  epoch,  and  those  of 
a  particular  kind  of  life.  Animals  are  easily  divided  into 
their  classes,  and  relics  into  historical  and  preliistorical. 
Look  these  over  carefully,  and  select  the  two  or  three 
which  you  prefer  above  all  others.  If  you  are  specially 
interested  in  out1  subject,  so  much  the  better.  Make  that 
your  choice.  A  great  advantage  is  gained  by  centring 
your  passion  for  collecting  upon  a  single  specialty.  Only 
the  world  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  remarkable 


things  you  might  find.  But  in  one  g-ood-sized  cabinet  you 
can  place  all  the  choice  specimens  that  you  can  collect  of 
a  small  department  of  nature. 

The  smaller  the  specialty  which  you  decide  upon,  the 
finer  your  collection  will  be.  Insects  are  a  better  subject 
for  study  than  animals,  but  beetles  or  flies  are  better  yet. 
Though  you  may  be  somewhat  interested  in  things  out- 
side of  that  one  subject,  g'ive  your  mind  specially  to  that. 

If  you  obtain  specimens  of  other  kinds,  exchange  them 
for  those  of  your  kind.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  have 
an  admirable  collection.  The  collector  who  chooses  a 
narrow  specialty,  and  does  his  best  with  it.  will  surely 
make  his  mark.  He  will  become  thoroughly  posted  on 
one  topic,  and  the  study  of  it  will  become  a  source  of  con- 
stant enjoyment  to  him.  In  that  field  he  will  be  entirely 
at  home,  and  an  authority.  He  will  discover  facts  for 
himself,  and  add  to  the  world's  treasures  of  knowledge. 
This  is  the  course  which  all  the  great  naturalists  and  sci- 
entists have  followed. 

I  know  a  musician  who  has  as  fine  a  collection  of 
butterflies  and  moths  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  In  his 
early  boyhood  he  gathered  all  sorts  of  curious  things. 
Then  he  collected  only  insects,  and  then  only  this  spe- 
cial order  of  insects  (Lepidoptera).  He  made  the  study 
of  them  his  chief  recreation.  In  his  business  travels  he 
always  kept  his  hobby  in  view.  He  has  thousands  of 
these  insects,  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  some 
species  he  has  the  only  known  specimens,  for  which  the 
British  Museum  has  offered  large  prices.  He  knows  the 
full  history  of  each  one  of  his  pets — its  home,  its  hab- 
its, and  its  mode  of  growth.  When  his  musical  work 
gives  him  a  spare  day,  he  takes  basket,  net,  etc.,  in  hand, 
and  goes  off  hunting  for  caterpillars  and  butterflies. 
When  he  has  a  leisure  evening,  he  is  out  for  moths.  He 
can  entertain  people  for  hours  at  a  time  by  exhibiting  his 
cabinets,  and  telling  about  the  beautiful  creatures  in 
t  hem.  He  is  often  consulted  by  naturalists,  as  he  probably 
knows  more  about  these  insects  than  any  other  man  in 
America.  Such  a  person  is  an  ideal  collector.  Every 
young  collector  should  try  to  make  a  similar  career  for 
himself. 

A  lady  acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  large  show-case  full 
of  different  kinds  of  snail  shells,  which  she  has  picked  up  in 
the  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  where 
she  has  been.  She  collects  nothing  else.  When  Agassiz 
began  his  studies  as  a  naturalist  he  chose  fishes  as  his 
specialty,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  student  in  Germany  he 
had  a  collection  of  fish  skeletons  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Humboldt. 

Of  course  you  must  not  collect  specimens  merely  to 
have  them,  but  to  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  rep- 
resent. I  have  seen  things  labelled  as  "Petrified  Deer- 
horns,"  which  were  corals,  "Fossil  Rattlesnakes,"  which 
were  plants,  "  Hickory-Nuts  turned  to  Stone,"  which  were 
shells,  "  Gold  Ore,"  which  was  iron,  "Silver  Ore,"  which 
was  lead,  and  "  Mastodon  Teeth,"  which  came  from  horses. 
Such  blunders  would  never  be  made  by  a  collector  who 
studied  his  curiosities.  Always  make  a  practice  of  find- 
ing out  as  much  as  you  can  about  every  specimen  before 
putting  it  away  in  your  case.  The  boy  who  has  a  large 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  of  which  he  knows  very  little,  is  not 
nearly  as  successful  a  collector  as  the  one  who  has  a  few 
specimens,  and  can  tell  people  a  good  deal  about  them. 
Try  to  excel  not  simply  by  getting  rare  things,  but  by 
learning  all  you  can  about  what  you  do  get. 

Be  very  careful  in  regard  to  relics,  particularly  those 
whose  interest  depends  entirely  upon  some  one's  word — 
such  as  wood  from  famous  houses,  stones  from  historic 
places,  etc.  There  is  much  deception  about  these  things. 
I'nless  they  are  obtained  on  the  spot  by  yourself,  or  by 
some  reliable  person,  they  are  not  worth  keeping.  If  all 
the  twigs  reputed  to  have  come  from  the  willow -tree 
which  Shakespeare  planted  were  got  together,  they  would 
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make  a  very  large  forest.  The  best  relics  are  those  which 
show  for  themselves  what  they  are— as  weapons,  pottery, 
etc.  But  even  these  sometimes  originate  in  very  modern 
places,  and  one  who  collects  them  must  he  a  good  JU<|L'>  ii' 
he  would  not  be  imposed  upon.  Nature's  curiosities  are 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 

If  possible,  keep  your  specimens  covered  from  the  dust, 
either  in  a  giass  case  of  shelves,  or  in  drawers. 

Finally,  never  let  your  enthusiasm  for  collecting  weak- 
en your  love  of  nature  as  a  whole.  If  you  collect  miner- 
als, have  your  eyes  open  to  see  also  the  glorious  beauties 
of  animals,  trees,  and  sky,  just  as  a  violinist  hearing  a 
symphony  played  by  the  orchestra  should  not  listen  to  the 
violins  alone,  but,  during  part  of  the  concert  at  least,  should 
take  in  the  whole  effect  of  the  music  as  made  by  all  the  in- 
struments. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.' 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  CAPTAIN'S  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

REX  wagged  his  tail  mournfully,  and  looked  at  the 
i  strange  scene,  whining  as  if  he  understood  it  all,  but 
was  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  act. 

"Afloat?"  Tug  repeated,  after  a  minute.  ''There  are 
cracks  on  each  side  of  us,  and  a  narrow  one  part  way  be- 
hind, between  us  and  that  high  hummock  over  there  to 
the  southward,  which  in  my  opinion  hides  the  low  Hat 
land,  for  I  think  it  is  only  four  or  five  miles  to  the  shore. 
But  it  might  as  well  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  in 
that  deep  snow.  Let's  watch,  and  see  if  the  crack  gets 
wider." 

"  Do  you  feel  quite  sure,  Tug,  that  Aleck  and  Jim  are 
on  one  of  those  big  cakes  of  ice?"  The  tone  of  Eaty's 
voice  was  very  anxious. 

"Yes,  I  do,  Katy.  They  certainly  have  not  jumped  oft' 
and  drowned  themselves  on  purpose." 

This  made  Katy  smile  in  spite  of  her  anxiety. 

"They  are  certainly  not  very  far  off;  but  the  most 
alarming  part  of  the  business  is  how  they  are  to  get  to  us 
if  that  big  crack  increases  to  the  size  of  a  river.  Can 
you  make  up  your  mind  whether  it  is  really  growing 
wider?'' 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  it  became  very  plain  that 
the  crack  was  getting  wider  rapidly,  and  their  icy  founda- 
tion, which  they  had  thought  so  fixed,  had  now  become  a 
big  raft  slowly  drifting  down  the  lake  under  the  pushing 
of  the  steady  west  wind — moving  a  little  faster  than  its 
companion  cakes  in  the  wide  waste,  because  its  high  hum- 
mock served  as  a  sort  of  sail.  All  the  cakes  our  watchers 
-could  see  were  much  smaller  than  this  one.  Occasion- 
ally these  pieces  would  crash  together,  and  crumble,  or 
one  would  slide  under  the  other.  Sometimes  their  own 
"  floe,"  as  Dr.  Kane  would  have  called  so  large  a  piece,  col- 
lided with  others,  but  always  came  off  victorious.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  having  the  thick  hummock, 
like  a  great  solid  backbone,  rendered  it  far  stronger  than 
the  rest,  as  well  as  a  better  sailer. 

Beside  them  another  floe,  also  bearing  a  hummock  ia 
section  of  their  own),  was  pressing  its  way  on,  to  the 
ruin  of  smaller  ones.  It  was  separated  from  their  floe  by 
.an  open  canal,  perhaps  five  hundred  yards  in  width.  It 
floated  along  about  even  with  them,  sometimes  swinging 
nearer,  sometimes  receding.  This  great  eakr.  an  acre  or 
more  in  extent,  lay  in  the  direction  whither  the  aliment 
•ones  had  gone,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  wen-  upon  it. 
This  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  having  them  safely 
•back,  but  the  chance  was  a  small  one  at  best. 

*  Begun  in  No.  217,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Talking  over  these  loop-holes  of  escape,  Katy  and  Tag 
tried  to  forget  their  discomforts  and  dangers,  and  to  show 
each  other  cheerful  and  reliant  faces.  But  it  was  dreary 
work. 

The  weary  day  wore  on — the  day  they  thought  would 
perhaps  be  their  last— and  night,  with  its  starless  gloom, 
was  surrounding  the  desolate  picture  of  grinding  ice  and 
of  black,  rolling  waves  dimly  seen.  Chilled  to  the  bone, 
for  they  could  not  bear  to  stay  within  the  hut,  they  had 
grown  silent  and  almost  despairing,  when  Rex  suddenly 
started  to  his  feet,  and.  pricking  up  his  ears,  looked  intent- 
ly toward  the  great  floe  beside  them,  which  had  now  ap- 
proached much  nearer.  Then  after  listening  a  moment 
he  uttered  a  loud  bark,  and  bounded  off.  The  two  cast- 
aways followed  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  there,  having 
silenced  Rex,  could  presently  hear  a  faint  halloo. 

"Halloo!  halloo-o!"  they  shrieked  back. 

"  Let  us  get  the  boat,  and  go  after  them  !"  cried  Katy, 
nearly  wild  with  joy  arid  excitement. 

"Can't  do  it,"  said  Tug,  in  a  discouraged  tone.  "All 
four  of  us  couldn't  budge  that  boat  and  sledge  before 
morning.  It  is  frozen  in,  and  has  got  to  be  chopped 
out  and  pried  up.  Must  do  something  besides  get  the 
boat." 

"That  floe  is  nearer  than  it  has  been  before,  Tug. 
Maybe  it  '11  come  quite  close." 

"  Yes,  maybe  it  will.  I  guess  that's  our  only  hope. 
We  can  do  nothing,  Katy,  but  watch,  and — and  pray, 
Katy.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  fire.  It  is  so  cold  here,  and 
we  can  do  no  good.  Once  in  a  while  I'll  come  down  and 
scream  across  to  cheer  'em  up." 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  they  returned  to  the  igloo,  warm- 
ed their  feet,  and  picked  up  something  to  eat,  but  did  not  go 
to  bed.  Tug  and  Rex  would  frequently  run  out  and  shout 
across  to  Aleck,  reporting  at  each  return  that  the  water 
space  (as  well  as  could  be  guessed  in  the  darkness)  seem- 
ed to  be  surely  narrowing.  Toward  morning  Katy  was 
persuaded  to  lie  down,  consenting  to  do  so  only  when 
promised  that  she  should  be  roused  as  soon  as  daylight 
appeared.  Tug  himself  fell  asleep,  but  both  awoke  with 
the  first  light  of  dawn,  and  hastened  together  to  the  edge 
of  the  floe,  where  the  water  lay  calm  and  smooth,  gray  as 
iron  and  cold  as  death,  between  the  divided  friends. 

"  Oh,  I  can  see  them  !"  cried  the  girl,  and  sent  a  cheery 
call  across  the  lead,  which  had  now  narrowed  to  a  few 
rods.  "  Poor  little  Jim !  See  how  he  has  to  lean  against 
Aleck." 

"We're  safe,"  came  back  the  shout,  "but  almost  worn 
out.  Can  you  move  the  boat  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  unroll  the  ball  of  twine,  and  tie  one  end  of  it  to 
the  clothes-line,  and  to  the  other  end  of  the  clothes-line 
knot  all  the  drag-ropes  put  together.  Then  fasten  the 
loose  end  of  the  twine  to  Rex's  collar,  and  make  the  dog 
bring  it  to  me.  Understand  ?" 

"Yes." 

But  Tug  didn't  quite  understand.  He  was  off  too  soon, 
in  his  haste  to  get  the  twine  and  clothes-line  and  ropes. 
Aleck  hadn't  finished  his  directions. 

"Tell  Tug,"  he  shouted  again  to  Katy,  "to  bring  the 
sled,  and  fasten  that  to  the  drag-ropes.  When  I  have 
hauled  the  ropes  across  and  got  hold  of  the  sled,  I'll  send 
Rex  back,  and  you  can  pull  in  the  twine,  and  catch  the 
ropes,  and  tow  us  across.  Hurry  up  if  you  want  us 
alive!  This  ice  may  drift  apart  again." 

In  five  minutes  Tug  came  running  back,  with  all  his 
preparations  made.  Now  everything  depended  upon  Rex. 
The  twine  was  slipped  through  his  collar,  and  securely 
I; noited,  Katy  kneeling-  the  while  with  her  arms  about  his 
shaggy  head,  whispering  to  him  what  he  was  to  do.  Then 
in  a  stern  voice  Tug  commanded  : 

"Go,  Rex — go  to  Aleck!"  at  the  same  time  pushing 
him  into  the  water,  while  the  Captain,  coaxed  from  the 
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other  side,  and  even  Jim  roused  himself  at  this  joyful 
hope  of  deliverance. 

At  first  the  dog,  brave  as  he  was,  turned  back,  whining 
pitifully  at  the  freezing  water.  But  they  fought  him  away, 
and  finally  poor  Rex  struck  out  and  swam  across  to  where 
Aleck  was  anxiously  waiting  to  lift  him  out.  Taking 
hold  of  the  twine  the  dog  had  brought,  the  Captain  reeled 
it  in  as  rapidly  as  his  stiffened  fingers  would  let  him,  un- 
til the  clothes-line  began  to  come,  and  after  it  the  heavier 
drag- ropes. 

But  both  clothes-line  and  drag-ropes  together  proved  too 
short  to  reach  quite  across,  and  the  floes  seemed  to  have 
stopped  their  approach  to  each  other,  so  that  waiting  would 
be  useless  if  not  dangerous. 

"There  is  about  ten  feet  to  spare,"  Aleck  shouted. 
"  You  must  find  some  more  rope." 

"  Can't  do  it  unless  I  cut  it  off  the  mainsail." 

"  Cut  it  off,  then,  and  make  haste." 

Tug  went  off  on  a  run,  and  another  five  minutes  pass- 
ed by  before  he  got  back.  Already  the  canal  had  begun 
to  widen,  so  that  fifteen  feet  instead  of  ten  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Tossing  the  rope  into  the  sled-box,  Tug  screamed,  "  All 
right!"  and  the  Captain  began  drawing  the  sled  to  his  side 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  two  parties  were  again 
disconnected,  and  wholly  reliant  upon  the  nervous  and 
frightened  dog,  which  -Tim  was  holding  firmly,  and  coax- 
ing into  quiet.  Swiftly  splicing  the  rope  with  the  new 
piece,  the  dog  was  let  go.  This  time  he  leaped  eagerly 
into  the  water  for  his  return  trip,  apparently  feeling  per- 
fectly the  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  though  perhaps 
he  was  only  frightened  and  eager  to  get  back  to  what 
seemed  home. 

Positions  were  now  reversed.  Aleck  and  Jim  had  the 
sled — Tug  and  Katy  the  twine.  Drawing  this  in,  all 
waited  with  feverish  anxiety  to  see  if  there  would  be 
length  of  rope  enough.  There  was;  but  so  rapidly  had 
the  floes  drifted  apart  that  Tug  held  the  very  end  of  the 
taut  line  in  his  outstretched  hand,  and  had  not  a  bit  to 
spare.  One  niiuute  more  and  the  lines  would  not  have 
reached  across. 


Then  they  saw  Aleck 
snatch  off  his  overcoat,  his 
under-coat,  and  his  boots, 
and  put  them  into  the  box 
of  the  sled,  which  was  float- 
ing unsteadily  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ice.  They  saw 
him  half  lift  the  exhausted 
Jim,  and  help  him  to  get 
into  the  box,  and  then 
heard  him  call  out  in  quick 
words : 

"  Don't  try  to  pull  at  all 
hard  until  you  can  catch 
the  big  rope.  I  am  going 
to  swim  and  push  a  little 
ways,  but  I  expect  I  shall 
be  too  chilled  to  do  more 
than  a  little.  When  I  stop 
pushing,  and  you  get  hold 
of  the  drag-ropes,  haul  us 
both  ashore  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Here  goes!" 

With  these  words  he  slid 
into  the  water,  swimming 
with  his  right  hand,  while 
with  his  left  he  pushed 
along  the  box  and  sled, 
which  was  half  sunken,  and 
in  which  Jimmy  sat  shak- 
ing with  cold,  but  afraid  to 
stir. 

"Keep  it  up  a  little  longer!"  Tug  sung  out,  as  he  knelt 
on  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  carefully  gathered  in  the  clothes- 
line until  he  could  almost  clutch  the  end  of  the  stronger 
rope. 

"I've  almost  got  it!  About  two  strokes  more!  All 
right!  Now  hold  on  with  both  arms,  and  we'll  soon  have 
you."  Whereupon  Katy  seized  the  rope  with  him,  arid 
both  together  pulled  as  hard  and  fast  as  they  knew  how. 

The  strange  little  ferry-boat  and  its  passengers  seemed 
to  approach  very  slowly,  but  finally  it  came  so  near  that 
Tug  stopped  hauling  on  the  line,  and  knelt  down  in  order 
to  lean  out  and  grasp  the  box  after  Katy  should  have 
pulled  it  a  few  inches  closer.  Jim,  seeing  this  motion, 
forgot  how  delicate  was  the  balance,  and  rose  up,  when  in 
an  instant  the  unsteady  craft  tipped,  and  the  boy  went 
backward  into  and  under  the  blue  lake.  At  any  rate  so 
it  seemed  to  the  spectators;  but  the  little  fellow,  making  a 
despairing  clutch  as  he  went  over,  had  gripped  a  runner 
of  the  sled,  and  a  .second  later  his  face  appeared  close  by 
the  ice,  where  the  fond  sister,  pale  as  he,  seized  his  arm 
and  helped  him  scramble  out. 

Meanwhile  Aleck,  startled  by  the  upset  of  the  sled  and 
Jim's  disappearance,  had  let  go  of  his  support.  Now,  see- 
ing Jim  safe,  he  was  trying  to  regain  it,  when  suddenly 
Tug  saw  him  throw  up  his  hand  and  sink  out  of  sight. 

Tug  knew  what  that  meant,  and  that  there  was  not  an 
instant  to  spare.  Tearing  off  his  coat— he  had  thrown 
aside  his  overcoat  in  the  heat  of  the  work  before — he 
watched  till  he  saw  Aleck  rising  through  the  clear  water, 
then  dashed  in,  followed  by  the  noble  dog,  and  grasped 
his  hair.  Aleck  hung  in  his  hold  a  dead -weight,  as 
though  life  had  gone;  but  Tug  knew  that  the  fatal  end 
had  not  come  yet,  and  that  this  was  only  the  fainting  of 
utter  exhaustion  and  the  cramping  paralysis  of  cold. 
Cold!  Tug  had  felt  the  dreadful  chill  striking  through 
and  through  him  the  instant  he  had  touched  the  water. 
Already  it  was  clogging  his  motions  and  overcoming  his 
strength  with  a  fearful  numbness  that  was  fast  rendering 
him  powerless.  And  Aleck  had  been  in  that  stiffening, 
paralyzing  flood  several  minutes. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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AVER  SEWITH-A  AY°R  AL-  BUT  N  o  •  N  A  A  E : 


0 


wi/e  man  °nce, of  Haarlem  town, 
^X/ent  wandering  up,and  wandering  down. 
And  ever  the  question  afked: 


"If  all  the  world  was  paper, 

And  if  all  fhe  fea  waj  ink, 
And  if  fhe  trees  were  bread  andcheeje, 
What  w°uld  we  do  for  drink?" 

Thenall  fhe  folk,  bofh  great  and  fmall, 

Began  t°  beat  fheir  brains, 
But  fh&y  could  not  anfwer  him  at  all  , 

In  fpite  of  all  fh&ir  pains. 

Butrtili  he  wandered  here  and  fh&re, 
That  man  of  great  renown, 

And  rtillhequeftioned  everyv/here, 
Th&  fo  Ik  of  Haarlem  town: 

"  If  all  fhexvorld  waj  paper, 

And  if  all  fhe  fea  wa;  ink, 
And  if  fhe  tree  swore  bread  andcheeje, 
v/ou|d  we  do  fop  drink?  '' 


Full  fhin  hegrew,as,day  by  day, 
Ho  foiled  wifh  mental  ftrain, 

Until  fhe  \vind  blew  him  away  , 
And  he  ne^erwas  feon  again. 

And  now  mefhink;  I  h&ar  you  ;ay, 
Wa$  ere  a  man  1°  fo°l  ifh  ,  pray, 
Since  first  fhe  world  began?" 

ufhiril  tell  you  secretly, 
D°wnEafl  fhere-  dwells  a  man  ,and  he 
Is  afking  queflions  conflantly, 
That  none  can  anfwer,  fhatl  see  ; 
Yet   he's  a  wise  -wise  man! 
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Bless  the  baby,  he  can  play 
With  a  funnel  half  the  day; 

Laughing  while  the  silver  sand 
Passes  through  the  dimpled  baud. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

I  suppose  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the 
YOUNG  PKOPLK  have  heard  of  the  great  flood  in 
the  Ohio  Valley.  I  am  an  Ohio  boy.  ami  was  right 
in  it:  anil  as  it  was  the  biggest  flood  we  ever  had, 
I  feel  as  if  I  knew  as  miifh  about  it  as  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  it  I  live  in  Marietta,  and  both  of  our  riv- 
er^.  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum,  got  on  a  high,  and 
made  everything  pretty  lively  for  a  little  wliile. 
A  flood  makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ruin, 
but  I  would  rather  tell  you  about  the  fun  we  had 
while  the  water  was  up,  and  how  we  lived.  We 
never  thought  it  could  come  into  our  bouse,  for 
we  never  even  had  it  in  our  cellar  before,  but  we 
have  a  lower  lot  of  land,  and  our  yard  is  terraced 
down  to  it,  and  sometimes  that  lower  land  has 
been  covered, and  I  have  always  had  a  splendid 
time  going  out  there  in  a  little  boat. 

\Vln-n  we  found  the  river  was  rising,  we  thought 
it  would  only  be  an  ordinary  high  water,  and  at 
our  bouse  they  baked  bread  and  beans  and  pies, 

to  he  K  .ids    I the  |"  ople   tt  ho  lived  on  i  lie 

low  ground,  but  it  came  higher  and  higher  until 
we  had  right  in  our  house  rive  feet  and  three 
inches,  and  we  had  to  move  np>tairs  and  eat  the 
thingi  we  had  baked  for  the  poor  people.  What 
would  you  think  to  see  a  regular  river  running 
right  through  the  house,  in  the  parlor  and  dining- 


wet,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  the  small- 
pox. One  day  I  went 

out  in  a  boat,  and 
found  some  pretty 
little  glass  hollies 
Boating  on  the  water, 
and  a  croquet  mal- 
let. 

I  must  not  forget 
to  t  .'I!  you  how 
si  ranui  it  M'ems\\  hen 
the  water  fills  the  cel- 
lar i  it  a  house.  When 
it  roines  in  a  hi  nisi-  it 
comes  slowly,  a  few 
inehes  each  hour,  but 
il  lill-  tin-  cellar  with 
one  big  rush,  and 
sounds  all  over  the 
house  as  if  a  rail- 
road train  was  going 
through  it.  When  it 
get^  in  the  cellar, 
and  don't  rise  high 
enough  to  get  in  the 

house,  as  tin;  people 
walk  about,  it.  will 
thump  against  the 
floor  like  some  one 
knocking.  But  Icould 
write  a  great  many 
letters  and  not  tell 
you  all.  so  I  will  only 
wish  you  could  all 
have  the  fun  of  a 
flood  without  any  of 
the  dirt  and  trouble 
it  brings.  Papa  has 

taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  first  came  out. 

and  we  have  some  nice  bound  volumes  ot  it 

CHAF.LET  R.  H. 

We  have  all  been  full  of  sympathy  and  pity  as 
we  have  read  of  the  sufferings  in  the  West  from 
the  great  winter  flood.  You  seem  to  have  had  a 
little  enjoyment  out  of  it,  however.  Next  week 
we  shall  publish  letters  from  some  other  little 
friends  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  angry  wa- 
ters. 

LANCASTER,  ST.  JOHN.  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

My  sister  and  I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
over  a  year,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  We  take 
Wide  Awake,  and  one  of  us  gets  the  year's  St. 
.Mi  -/iff/us  for  a  Christmas  present  every  year.  We 
have  had  it  ever  since  it  was  first  published.  We 
are  both  very  fond  of  reading,  our  favorite 

I KS  are  Littlt  Women,  Litt/<  .V<».  An  ulii 

Fmhionecl  Girl.  /'/•<»•<;•//  Stories, and  Work,by  Miss 
Alcott.  xi.r  air/a,  I'uxilt  Blair, Undt  Tom's  Cabin, 
A  <,n,rnf(ij  Lily,  Bui- I'iiu,  Stories,  mad  Talesfram 
xlidk>*peare  are  other  favorites.  We  have  about 
eighty  Imoks  altogether,  and  we  are  asking  papa 
for  a  larger  book-case. 

We  live  about  three  miles  from  the  City  of  M. 
John  I  wouldn't  like  to  live  in  the  city  at  all, 
because  we  would  be  without  a  garden.  We 
hase  a  beautiful  drive  into  the  city.  We  cross  a 
bridge  lust  a  little  way  from  the  house.  The 
rocks  on  each  side  are  very  high,  and  some- 


'Tis  a  very  funny  toy, 
This  old  funnel,  baby  boy ; 

But  we'd  like  to  play  with  you 
If  you'd  let  us  pour  it  through. 


room  and  all  down. -tairs?  Papa  had  a  skiff  and  rocks  on  each  side  are  very  high  and  some- 
a  canoe  and  we  would  walk  down  some  of  our  I  times  the  water  is  dotted  over  with  sea-gulls, 
front  stairs  and  climb  over  the  railing  into  our  They  look  very  pretty.  You  would  think  the 


boats  ;  then  we  could  row  all  through  the  streets, 
liosvn  at  papa's  store  there  were  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  and  his  goods  had  to  be  moved  first  into 
the  second  story,  then  out  on  the  roof,  and  then 
to  another  building. 

One  day,  while  the  water  was  in  the  house, 
grandpa  thought  he  would  go  out  on  it.  lint  tin- 
skiff  was  at  the  store,  so  he  climbed  into  the 
canoe,  and  just  as  he  was  slowly  sitting  down  it 
upset  and  threw  him  heels  over  head  into  the 
water.  WTe  all  felt  sorry,  but  we  couldn't  help 
laughing.  He  weighs  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  he  svasjust  dripping,  lie  says  now  he  don't 
think  much  of  canoes 

In  sight  from  our  windows  is  a  railroad  trestle, 
and  when  the  water  was  coming  up  they  filled  it 
with  freight  ears  to  hold  it  down,  and  the  water 
covered  the  ears  and  upset  nearly  all  of  them, 
ami  threw  one  against  a  house  and  knocked  the 
kitchen  off.  All  our  meals  had  to  be  cooked  on 

a  grate  tire,  but  everything  tasted  g 1.  We 

could  have  steak  and  fried  potatoes,  and  all  as 
nice  as  if  we  had  had  a  range  <  tne  day  I  tNhed 
out  of  the  window,  and  caught  a  little  fish.  I 
put  it  in  a  glass  jar.  and  it  isalhe  and  well.  All 
sorts  of  things  went  floating  by  tile  house,  and 
sometimes  I  would  take  a  boat-hoed;  and  catch 
them.  Mamma  thought  the  water  would  i  nls  be 
a  few  inehe-  in  the  house,  and  she  had  her  pickles 
and  mince-meat  set  up  on  a  table,  and  they  sailed 
all  over  the  kitchen.  The  safe  fell  down,  and  tin 
pans  floated  all  over  the  yard.  The  milkman 

C around  in  a  boat,  and  we  would  let  a  bucket 

down  from  the  window,  and  draw  it  up  when  he 
had  filled  it. 

Now  that  the  water  has  gone,  it  is  not  very 
funny;  tin-town  looks  dreadfully.  Wlndowsare 
broken,  buildings  upset,  bridges  gone,  and  every- 
thing dirty.  We  can  cook  down-stairs,  but  we 
can't  us"  any  of  tin;  rooms  for  a  long  time,  they 
are  -o  damp.  We  have  wrestled  with  the  ibmi's 
and  windows,  but  they  won't  shut  F.ser.ihing 
is  out  of  shape.  Some  of  the  furniture  got 


The  Indians  paddle  a  great  many  people  up.  My 
sister  and  I  are  going  up  this  summer,  and  I  will 
write  you  a  birch-bark  letter.  MINNIE  J. 

I  shall  be  very  much  plea-ed  to  hear  from  you 
again,  either  on  birch-bark  or  on  paper. 


I  am  nearly  nine  years  old.  Cousin  Carrie,  who 
was  my  Kindergarten  teacher,  gas'e  me  H.\i:i-t:u's 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  my  (  hii-tiaa-  gift  for  two 
years  L  like  it  very  much  indeed.  One  day  my 

Uncle   Kd    brought  in   his   ] ket   a   little  dog. 

Alter  that,  one  day  he  ran  right  across  the  rail- 
road track  under  the  cow-catcher  of  a  locomotive 
while  it  was  going.  The  people  around  there 
thought  to  see  him  dead,  but  he  ran  out  the  other 
side  and  was  not  hurt  a  bit.  So  we  called  him 
Wink,  because  he  ran  as  quick  as  a  wink.  This 
is  what  I  wrote  for  mamma  when  she  asked  me 
to  write  a  true  story  about  a  dog,  and  I  thought 
I'd  send  it  to  the  YOI'NG  PEOPLE. 

DANIEL  E.  N. 

Wink  was  fortunate  in  being  so  small. 


s'ater  would  drasv  them  in  in  some  places,  it  is 
-.1  -\\ift.  At  the  bridge  the  river  is  narrow,  just 
above  it  widens  out.  and  at  the  falls  it  is  narrow- 
again.  At  high  tide  the  water  runs  up  the  river, 
and  at  low  tide  down.  Two  hours  before  or  after 
high  tide  the  water  is  even,  and  the  boats  pass 
through.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  when  there  are 
quite  a  number.  A  rail  way  suspension-bridge  is 
being  built  just  above  tin-  present  one.  When  it 
is  done,  i  .i^-engei's  from  lloston  will  be  able  to 
go  right  through  to  Halifax  without  crossing  the 
ferry,  as  they  had  to  do  before. 

I  am  taking  object  lessons  in  drawing,  and 
have  just  finished  my  tirst  crayon.  I  take  les- 
sons in  painting  as  well. 

I  have  five  canaries  to  take  care  of:  one-  of 
thi  in  i-  my  own.  He  has  a  cage,  with  a  wheel 
just  like  a  squirrel's,  and  does  not  he  enjoy  it  : 
Hi  in  make  it  go  round  fast  when  he  wants  to. 
We  have  three  horses  I  used  to  go  horseback 
on  .lack  in  the  summer.  I  have  coaxed  papa  to 
get  me  a  side-saddle,  but  as  there  is  no  riding 
ma-ter  here,  he  thinks  best  not  to.  We  have  a 
do"  named  Dick  :  he  is  a  very  nice  dog.  but  be 
doesn't  belong  to  us.  He  belongs  to  the  people 
who  lived  in  this  house.  He  liked  the  house  so 
much  that  he  stays  here  half  the  time. 

We  have  lovely  drives  around  here.  In  sum- 
mer we  go  bathing  once  in  a  while. 

on  the  journey  from  here  to  Fredericton,  by 
boal  there  are  >ome  lovely  views.  The  scenery 
all  aloiiL'  is  beautiful.  Fredericton  is  a  dear  little 
place  It  isn't  very  small,  but  I  snppo-e  you 
would  think  it  small,  and  dull  too,  in  comparison 
with  your  great  big  cit> 

In  the  holidays  this  summer,  mamma  and  I 
vi-iied  Andover.  While  there  we  went  through 
the  Narrows  on  the  Tobique  River.  The  view 
there  is  magnificent.  The  river  is  very  narrow 
you  can  throw  a  stone  from  one  side  to  the  oi  her 
—and  on  both  sides  the  solid  rock  goes  up  very 
high.  'The  water  is  very  swift  and  deep,  and 
"mamma's  Indian"  got  them  stuck  on  a  rock. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  and  I  like  the 
little  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  so  much  that  I 
thought  I  would  send  one.  I  do  not  have  any 
pets,  but  I  have  lots  of  other  things.  Mamma 
brought  me  a  little  black  hear  from  Paris  ;  when 
it  is  wound  up  it  will  growl  and  twist  its  head 
about,  pounce  down,  anil  look  like  a  truly  bear.  I 
go  to  school,  and  learn  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling.  1  have  a  brother  and  a  sis- 
ter;  my  sister's  name  is  Mary,  and  7liy  brother's 
name  is  Brinton.  My  papa's  birthday  is  on  Val- 
entine's-Day.  I  would  like  to  learn  that  little 
piece  to  say  to  him  that  Ward  R.  said  to  his  papa 
—maybe  I  will.  My  brother  and  I  like  HARPER'S 
Vot  NG  PEOPLE  very  much  ;  this  is  our  second 
year.  Perhaps  my  brother,  who  is  ten  years  old, 
will  write  you  a  letter  some  day.  CHESTER  W. 

I  think  it  is  splendid  for  a  boy's  father  to  be  a 
Valentine  to  the  whole  family  every  year.  I 
should  prefer  your  sort  of  bear  to  a  "  truly"  one, 
especially  if  the  latter  took  a  fancy  to  give  me  a 
hug.  

PEACH  BOTTOM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  two 
brothers  ;  Harry,  who  is  sixteen,  and  Charley, 
fourteen  years.  '  We  live  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
Susquehanna  River.  We  call  our  home  River 
View.  I  have  a  sled  named  Johnston,  and  we. 
have  a  hill  in  front  of  our  house  on  which  the 
coasting  this  winter  was  splendid.  The  fishing 
is  very  good.  We  catch  bass  and  other  fish  in 
summer.  In  winter  there  are  wild-ducks  on  the 
river,  which  are  very  nice.  We  have  a  Gordon 
setter-dog,  named  (.;  rouse,  who  is  eight  years  old. 
I  have  three  big  dolls,  named  Mamie,  Becky,  and 
Kate.  I  have  been  taking  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  like  it  so  much  that  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  Tuesday's  mail  comes,  which 
brings  it.  Charley  has  been  taking  the  Ytnttl/'* 
I'liiii/niition  for  six  years.  I  have  a  canary-bird 
named  Dick,  which  sings  very  sweetly. 

BESSIE  McC. 

Bessie  has  given  us  a  very  good  idea  of  her 
pleasant  home. 


1  will  tell  you  something  about  my  school.  It 
is  a  Model  School.  By  this  I  mean  it  belongs  to 
our  Normal  School.  I  like  to  go  to  school,  though 
it  is  more  than  a  mile  from  our  house.  There 
are  seven  grades;  I  am  in  the  fourth.  1  have  a 
great  many  different  teachers;  some  of  them  I 
like  very  much,  but  I  think  the  Principal  is  the 
nicest.  "I  think  "The  Ice  C^ueen"'  the  best  con- 
tinned  story  that  has  been  printed  in  YOUNG 
I'Kori.i-;.  I  like  to  read  very  much.  I  have  read 
inn1  l!i»jx  in  lialiu.  ,V/>/vt\  01  f//t:  A///*  of  King 
Ai'r/iiii'.und  The  Hoosier  School  lloij.  1  liked  King 
Aft/i tii:  the  best.  1  have  one  brother  and  three 
sisters.  My  mother  has  been  dead  almost  two 
years.  I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  MELAIN  D. 

1  like  stories  about  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
myself.  I  hope  you  will  try  to  be  as  brave  and 
pure  as  some  of  them  were. 


My  pa  rents  are  dead,  and  so  are  my  sisters  and 
brothers  I  live  with  my  aunt  and  uncle  They 
have  a  houseful  of  children.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  Little  Housekeepers  In  the  morning 
when  I  get  up  I  dress  Robert,  the  youngest  child, 
and  mirse  him  till  breakfast.  Then  I  arrange 
in  atly  the  room  that  I  sleep  in  ;  it  has  two  beds 
in  it. '  Then  Julia  and  I  take  it  turn  about  keep- 
ing Robert  Orandma  pays  me  to  do  her  stitch- 
iiiL'  in  my  half-hour.  In  the  evening  I  clean  the 
lamp  chimneys  and  fill  the  lamps.  While  the 
li.ilis  is  n^Vep  Julia  and  myself  get  a  geography 
lesson,  and  recite  it  at  night.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  governess.  I  can  milk  a  cow,  and  like  to 
do  it.  I  can  make  a  nice  cake,  and  would  rather 
cook  than  do  any  other  kind  of  work. 

ELLA  C.  B. 

You  are  a  busy  little  woman,  dear.  About 
those  lamps,  will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  yon 
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to  attend  to  them  ill  the  morning.  It  is  always 
the  best  and  safest  way  to  do  everything  about 
alamp— cleaning,  trimming, filling, and  whatever 
may  be  necessary— soon  after  breakfast.  Then 
there  is  little  danger  of  accidents  in  their  use.  I 
am  glad  you  are  good  to  baby  Robert. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

I  always  turn  To  the  Post-office  Box  the  first 
thins;  and  I  think  it  exceedingly  interesting.  We 
have  no  pets  except  a  dog  and  a  eat.  The  dog  is 
mine  and  see  if  you  don't  think  he  has  a  nice 
name.  Geoffr.  v  T  antagcnet  Clifford  Cheriibinus 
Alfonso  Moses  Hamlet  Hassleman  Franu  P.  If 
you  can  think  of  anything  else  pretty  to  add, 
just  tell  me.  He  is  c|iiite  a  small  dog,  and  my 
friends  say  they  don't  see  how  he  can  carry  sueh 
a  name,  but  he  does.  We  call  him  Franc.  The 
fat  is  Maltese  and  white,  and  came  from  n.^tmi. 
as  did  the  dog's  mother.  His  name  is  Virginius. 
My  birthday  is  on  Christmas,  and  J  always  get  a 
double  supply  of  presents.  I  am  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ll'igh  School,  of  which  there  are  four 
years.  I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister.  My 
im  .1  her  does  not  like  to  read  at  all.  but  as  soon 
as  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes  he  gets  it  and  reads 
"The  Ice  Queen."  We  take  HARPER'S  BAZAR, 
MONTHLY,  WEEKLY,  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  St.  Nicholas, 
Youth's  Companion,  Century,  and  a  great  many 
other  magazines.  MAMIE  P. 

So  you  were  a  Christmas  gift  yourself,  dear— a 
real  Santa  Claus  child.  How  happy  you  ought  to 
make  everybody  all  the  year  round. 

You  might  call  your  dog  Llewellyn  Stanley 
Muiitmorency  Mowbray  De  Leon  Tudor  Petro- 
vitch  in  addition  to  the  names  he  already  has, 
but  I'm  afraid  he  would  answer  only  to  short, 
sensible  Franc. 

PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  never  been  to 
school,  but  study  at  home.  My  father  is  a  retired 
army  officer,  ami  has  plenty  of  time  to  hear  our 
lessons.  My  mother  gives  us  lessons  on  the  piano, 
and  father 'on  the  guitar  and  violin  I  have  two 
sisters  and  one  brother;  he  is  four  years  old.  and 
very  cunning.  We  live  seven  miles  from  Provi- 
dence. We  go  to  Newport  every  summer  in  our 
yacht;  she  is  a  schooner,  and  quite  fast ;  her  name 
is  Georgie.  CLINTON  D.  s.  w. 

Will  Clinton  thank  his  sister  Blanche  for  her 
letter,  for  which  there  is  no  room  this  time?  It 
will  be  her  turn  next.  I  would  like  to  see  her 
rabbits  and  doves,  and  also  that  wonderful  col- 
lection of  beautiful  cards. 

LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  boy  eight  years  old.  I  have  got  two  sis- 
ters both  older  than  I.  I  have  got  one  pet  cat ; 
his  name  is  Thomas  B.  Macaulay ;  we  gave  him 
that  name  because  he  is  so  wise  ;  but  we  call  him 
Beauty  because  he  is  so  handsome.  The  best 
Christmas  present  Iliad  was  a  carpenter's  N  n.  -h 
It  measures  two  feet  in  width  and  five  in  length, 
and  is  two  feet  high ;  it  has  a  board  across  the 
back  with  holes  in'it  to  keep  my  small  tools  in. 
and  a  deep  drawer  to  keep  my  larger  ones  in  ;  it 
has  a  vise  in  front,  and  on  top  a  catch-nail.  I 
like  to  use  my  tools  much  better  now.  I  like  the 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 

Your  little  friend,  JAMES  M.  A 

I  suppose  you  will  be  very  careful  to  keep  your 
tools  in  their  places,  now  that  you  have  so  nice 
and  convenient  a  bench. 


ebon.  My  dearest  pet  is  a  canary  called  Bennie. 
I  keep  him  in  my  room,  and  every  morning  \\heit 
my  little  sister  Christine  and  I  say  our  prayers  he 
sings.  Mamma  says  that  is  the  way  lie  prays. 
Ib-  is  not  a  bit  afraid,  for  he  will  let  Christine  and 
me  stand  close  up  to  him.  My  brother  takes 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  always  read  the  letters  tir.st. 


I  have  a  scrap  book  that  I  want  to  fill  with  re- 
ceipts from  your  paper  ;  I  have  tried  two  or  three 
of  the  receipts,  ami  they  were  very  good.  My 
aunt  calls  me  the  little  housekeeper.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  JULIA  K. 


NORTH  l.'nn  MM  .  IL:M,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimac  River.  I  go  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  study  arithmetic, grammar,  read- 
ing, hisiory. Celling,  writing.and  drawing.  I  like 
all  my  studies  very  much.  I  have  a  dog  named 
Dash,  a  cat  which  we  call  Fuzzy,  because  when 
she  was  a  little  kitten  her  fur  was  fuzzy  and 

-i i  oui  all  over  her  body,  and  a  bird  named 

Buttercup.  S.  ALICE  S. 


BARTON,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

My  unele  Will  sends  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  am  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  fourteen  years 
old.  I  have  a  .sister  and  a  brother  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  went  to  school  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
at  Halifax  for  five  years.  Mr.  H.  was  my  teacher. 
My  sister  Agnes  is  there  n..\v.  She  is  nine  years 
old.  My  brother  John  will  go  to  school  when  he 
is  seven  years  old.  My  little  sister  Frances  is 
very  cunning,  and  can  talk  and  sign,  and  is  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  I  have  one  other  sister 
ami  three  brothers,  who  can  hear.  This  makesa 
large  family  of  eight  children,  and  we  have  a 
grandmother  too  ;  she  was  seventy-eight  in  Jan- 
uary. BESSIE  BELL  B. 

If  you  see  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  for  March,  you 
must  read  an  interesting  article  called  "The 
Poetry  of  the  Deaf." 


NBW  BUFFALO,  OHIO. 

We  have  lately  subscribed  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  go  to  school  now,  and 
study  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  grammar. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  especially  in  the  letter  of  Emily  M., 
of  Santa  See,  Lime  Key,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  have 
three  brothers,  one  older  and  two  younger  than 
myself,  but  no  sisters.  We  all  would  like  to  know 
how  the  strange  lady  got  on  the  island.  I  think 
she  may  be  a  wild-cat  or  a  bear.  I  wish  Emily 
would  let  us  know  all  about  her. 

I  see  that  the  rest  of  the  letter-writers  have 
something  to  say  about  their  pets.  We  have  two 
eats,  one  large  one  and  one  little  black  fellow. 
We  have  two  horses,  one  a  Texas  pony  that  was 
brought  here  only  about  six  months  ago;  her 
name  is  Jennie,  and  my  oldest  brother  Melville 
rides  her  eight  miles  every  day  to  school. 

RALPH  A.  B. 

Sidney  and  I  are  brothers.  We  are  eight  and 
nine  years  old.  I  have  been  taking  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
I  over  a  year,  and  have  it  bound  for  last  year :  it  is 
a  pretty  book,  and  I  like  all  the  stories.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  Florida  some  day  to  see  the  Ever- 
glades. We  take  music  lessons  every  day.  and 
( German  twice  a  week.  Our  lessons  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  we  have  every  forenoon,  and  mo- 
ther has  begun  to  offer  prizes  to  the  one  who  has 
perfect  lessons.  Do  you  think  I  could  write  a 
story  for  your  paper?  GEORGE. 

You  may  try. 


Here  is  another  boy  who  has  had  tools  ami  a 
work  bench  presented  to  him  • 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  Among  my 
Christinas  presents  was  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  I 
like  very  much,  especially  the  stories  "The  Ice 
Queen,"  "  Little  Vigg's  Adventure."  and  "  Adrift 
in  the  Bay."  I  go  to"  school  every  day,  and  study 
arithmetic,  spelling,  history,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, definer.  and  reading :  of  these  I  like  history 
and  geography  best.  We  have  one  recess,  at  half 
past  eleven  o'clock.  Papa  got  me  a  work  bench, 
and  had  it  put  up  in  the  fourth  story,  and  he 
bought  me  some  tools ;  but  I  can  not  make  many 
things  yet.  EDGAK  M.  C. 

FREDERICKSBL'KG.  VIK«INIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  do  not  go  to 
school,  hut  mamma  and  auntie  teach  me  at  home. 
I  study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  ge- 
o^raphy,  and  grammar.  As  I  live  in  the  country, 
and  have  no  little  girls  to  play  with  me.  I  some- 
times amuse  myself  writing  stories.  I  love  to  be 
useful,  and  help  mamma  all  I  can.  With  love  to 
the  Postmistress,  I  am 

Your  little  reader,  LIZZIE  B. 


TARRYTOWN  HEIGHTS.  Nnw  YORK. 

This  is  our  first  year  in  the  country,  and  I  like 
it  better  than  living  in  New  York,  for  we  can  play 
out-doors  all  day  when  it  is  pleasant,  and  we  can 
keep  pets.  We  'have  chickens  and  a  kitten,  and 
mamma  has  a  beautiful  Irish  setter  named  Fan- 


ALLKGHKSV,  PENNSVI  VAMA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  no 
pets,  but  have  a  little  sister  who  every  once  in  a 
while  picks  up  a  stray  cat  out  of  the  street,  and 
loses  it  in  about  a  week.  I  go  to  a  public  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  and  music.  My  sister  has  been  taking 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  about  three  years,  but  the  first 
story  that  I  ever  read  was  "  The  Lost  City,"  and 
afterward  I  read  "Raising  the  'Pearl.'"  I  am 
reading  all  the  stories  straight  ahead,  and  like 
them  very  much.  ARTHUK  P. 

RAVNHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Seeing  letters  from  other  little  boys  and  girls. 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  short  one.  I  have  taken 
your  paper  f<  >r  <  >\vr  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  have  several  pets — a  dog.  cat.  two  doves,  and 
some  bantams,  one  of  my  chickens  disappeared 
the  other  day.  and  I  don't  know  what  has  become 
of  it.  I  have  a  brother  nine  years  old  ;  I  am  ten. 
and  go  to  school  everyday,  and  am  ten  in  deport- 
ment. My  dog's  name  is  Nelson,  and  I  like  him 
the  best  of  any  of  my  pets.  This  is  quite  a  long 
letter.  I  hope  yon  will  be  pleased  with  it,  as  it 
is  the  first  one  I  ever  sent  to  any  paper. 

HERBIE  S. 

I'HAMPIIIN,    MICHIGAN. 

I  go  to  school,  and  have  six  studies.  We  have 
fifteen  minutes  recess  in  our  school.  I  have 
taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  like  it.  I  live  in  the  iron-mining  country.  I 
have  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

NELLIE  E.  B. 


The  following  stanzas  have  quite  a  martial  ring. 
They  were  written  by  a  boy  of  fourteen ; 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  CUIRASSIERS. 

Onward  they  roll. 

The  heart,  and  the  soul 
Of  the  i:ieal  Freneh  nation. 
Bent  on  the  extermination 

Of    llritoll's    heroes  ; 

For  they  see  in  their  foes 
The  victorious  legions 
<  )f  Spain's  pp  ma   i  e-i.  .us. 
And  at  them  they  valiantly  go. 

Then  with  the  Chasseurs. 
And  with  "Vive  1'Empereur  1" 

They    SWeej)    Viet  ori.  >ll~ly. 

Grandly  and  gloriously. 
With  sabre  in  teeth,  and  pistol  in  hand. 

Hut  between  them  and  the  bravt — 

The  English— a  grave. 

Chain's  sunken  road  yawns  wide  ; 

In  it  they  tall. 

II- irses  and  all. 
While  o'er  them  their  comrades  ride. 

Some  writers  say 

That  on  that  day 
Three  thousand  horses  and  men 

Were  crushed  to  death, 

Without  one  breath. 
In  this  hole  of  Mont  Saint-Jean. 

Louis  EDWIN. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTIUliCTOltS. 
No.  1. 

'.i:o.,KAPIIICAL   PUZZLE. 

A  (1,  river  in  Wisconsin)  story.  One  day  Sir.  (2, 
city  in  Kansas),  who  is  a  (3,  river  in  Dakota)  man, 
started  for  a  town  eight  miles  distant,  to  buy 
some  provisions.  His  sole  companion,  his  (4.  city 
in  Maine',  was  a  (5.  creek  in  Pennsylvania)  man, 
whose  name  was  (0,  city  in  Virginia).  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  saw  a  large  (7,  river  in 
New  York,  8,  river  in  Wisconsin)  feeding  on  the 
carcass  of  a  (9,  river  in  Maine).  Mr.  UO,  city  in 
Kansas)  threw  a  (11,  city  in  Arkansas)  at  the  (12, 
river  in  Wisconsin),  hoping  to  scare  him  away  and 
get  the  (13.  river  in  Maiuel's  antlers.  The  (14,  riv- 
er in  Oregon  i.  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
scared.  Mr.  (15,  city  in  Kansas)  and  his  (16.  city 
in  Mainei  picked  up  clubsand  advanced  cautious- 
ly toward  the  (17.  river  in  Wisconsin),  who  turned 
and  sprang  upon  the  (18,  creek  in  Pennsylvania) 
man.  Mr.  (19,  city  in  Kansas)  immediately  raised 
his  elub  and  struck  the  (20,  river  in  Wisconsin) 
wit  ha  11  bis  might,  and  (21,  river  in  Germany)  upon 
the  head,  and  killed  him.  Mr.  (22,  city  in  Kansas) 
afterward  killed  a  (S3,  river  in  Maine,  24,  river  in 
Vermont.  25,  river  in  Utah,  26,  river  in  Idaho,  27, 
river  in  Wisconsin)  entering  Green  Bay,  and  an 
eagle  with  a  (28,  cape  in  Maine). 

F.  H.  L.  (aged  13). 

NO.  a. 

THREE  EASY   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  The  top  of  the  scale.  3.  A 
mass  of  vapor.  4.  A  vessel.  5.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  An  article.  3.  To  walk.  4. 
Part  of  the  head.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  In  use.  2.  An  article.  3.  A  support.  4. 
A  point  of  time.  5.  In  ease. 

FRANKLIN  H.  WALTON. 


ANSWEHS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  225. 


No.  I.— 


TIRE 
IDEA 
REAR 
EARL 


CARE 
ACID 
RIND 
EDDY 


P 
O  R  A 

P  R  U  N 
ANY 

E 


B 

A  R  T 

BRAIN 

TIN 

N 


D 

ERA 

DROLL 

A  L  E 

L 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eddie  and  Frankie  Couch,  Marion  Burch, 
L.  C.  L.,  Fred  Michael,  Louise  Graves,  Harry  Ken- 
sett,  Aimee  R.  and  Fanny  R.  Dryden,  Ida  Emma 
Hequembourg,  George  H.  Irving.  Jun..  Jennie 
Ewald.  Lester  Ketcham.  Lucy  W.  Bradley.  Fran- 
ces H.  Duffee,  Henry  R.  Ericksen.  Rachel  H.  Coe, 
Nellie  Karly,  Wallace  V.  and  Charley  B.,  Hallie 
Woods,  Maud  S.  Nickerson.  Edith  R.  Riley, 
Dwight  Marfield,  Katie  Combes.  Frank  E.  Mor- 
gan, Carey  Rogers.  John  R.  Benedict.  Suie  Nom- 
ine, Arthur  and  Bessie.  M.  F.  To  Plitz,  Clara 
Pierce,  Floy  D..  Charley  (i.  Osgood,  Emilie  Sara 
Jephson.  Rex  Manning,  Thomas  J.  Bannerman, 
Maggie  Simpson.  Laura  and  Fannie.  S.  James 
Owen,  Lucy  Pease,  Jimmy  Howell,  David  Long, 
and  Charlie  Finch. 
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THE  SCALE  AND  RING  PUZZLE. 

fill-US  puzzle  will  amuse  our  young  readers  in  two  ways,  as  it 
JL     requires  no  little  skill  to  manufacture  it,  as  well  as  to  solve 
it  when  it  has  been  put  togelher  by  a  pair  of  ingenious  hands. 
The  materials  required  are  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  thick  card- 
board, which  will  do  as  well. 
a  number  of  beads  or  but- 
tons, and  sonic  common  cot- 
ton cord. 

Take  a  piece  of  I  he  \\  ood 
or  card-board, and  drill  eight 
holes  in  it  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

Thread  a  piece  of  string 
from  the  front  through  A 
ami  I!,  one  end  through 
eai  h.  lea\  ing  a  loop  on  this 
side  of  A  I!.  Thread  from 
behind,  through  ('.tin1  end 
which  was  passed  through 
A,  and  similarly  through  D 
the  end  which  was  passed 
through  B. 

Put  a  plain  metal  or  hone  ring  over  the  loop  at  A  B,  and. 
leaving  the  ring  flat  on  the  hoard,  pass  the  ends  which  were 
threaded  through  (_'  D  through  the  loop  above  the  ring. 

Next  tie  four  pieces  of  string  each  to  a  separate  head  or  hut- 
ton.  The  heads  or  buttons  must  be  of  such  size  that  they  will 
not  go  through  the  corner  holes  in  the  board. 

Thread  each  of  these  four  pieces  of  string  separately,  from  he- 
hind,  through  the  holes  E,  F,  C4,  H. 

Hold  the  ends  in  a  bunch,  together  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
first  piece  of  string,  so  that  when  the  six  ends  are  held  up  togeth- 
er they  give  the  appearance  of  a  scale. 

Tie  the  six  ends  tightly  together,  as  iu  the  diagram,  aud  the 
scale  aud  ring  puzzle  is  made. 


0 

O 

E 

F 

o 

O 

c 

D 

A 

B 

O 

O 

H 

G 

o 

0 

In  the  diagram  the  strings  are  only  partly  drawn  through  E 
and  F  to  show  where  the  beads  are  fastened.  When  the  six 
ends  are  held  by  the  knot  above,  all  the  strings  become  taut, 
and  the  scale-like  appearance  is  produced,  especially  if  the  cor- 
ners of  the  wood  or  card  are  rounded. 


Pass  it  DOW  to  your  neighbor,  aud  ask  him  to  solve  the  puzzle, 
which  is  to  get  off  the  ring  without  untying  or  cutting  the  string. 

This  may  seem  quite  a  simple  thing  to  do,  but,  unless  he  is 
unusually  apt  at  such  things,  he  will  find  that  he  has  quite  an 
evening's  work  before  him  in  disentangling  the  puzzling  loops 
and  knots  into  which  the  strings  will  weave  themselves. 
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WHEN   AM>  1I(»\V  To   UKAP  THE   I'.IP.LE. 

I'.Y  Till':   KEV.  T.  \V.  <  OIKTNEY.  D.I). 

1JROBABLY  then-  are  only  a  few  boys  and  girls  in 
their  tci'iis  who  have  thought  about  the  different 
value  IP!'  different  luniks,  as  that  value  is  shown  by  their 
popularity,  the  character  of  their  contents,  their  being 
translateil  into  few  or  many  languages,  the  length  of 
time  that  they  have  been  read,  and  the  number  of  copies 
sold.  And,  therefore,  because  they  have  not  considered  the 
subject,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  them  to  be  told  that  the 
Bible  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, and  a  very  long  gap  indeed  must  be  left  before  you 
write  down  the  name  of  the  book  that  ought  to  come 
next. 

Most  people  are.  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
Bible  as  giving  us  information  about  (rod  and  man  and 
the  world  to  come,  and  telling  us  how  to  live  good  lives 
here,  with  the  promise  of  happiness  and  glory  in  the  life 
l»-\ond.  But  many  "young  people"  do  not  read  the 
Bible  regularly  every  day,  not  only  because  they  are  so 
busy  with  their  studies  and  games,  and  want  to  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  spare  time,  but  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

The  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  Bible  will  depend  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  religious  education  one  has  had. 
Those  who  are  the  children  of  parents  who  really  /ore  the 
Bible,  and  whose  lives  are  truly  fashioned  upon  its  pre- 
cepts, will  hear  their  father's  or  mother's  voice  in  many 
passages,  and  it  will  seem  to  them  as  dear  and  familiar  as 
if  it  had  been  written  by  these  loved  ones;  while  those 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  careless  or  irreligious  par- 
ents will  have  no  such  help  to  quicken  their  interest  in 
the  Bible  and  make  them  feel  it  dear  and  precious.  But 
the  right  reading  of  the  Bible  will  give  this  interest  sooner 
or  later,  so  let  all  at  once  trv  to  learn  "how  to  read  the 
Bible/- 
We will  begin  with  the  time  which  is  best  suited  for  it. 
If  you  get  up  early,  and  so  are  not  obliged  to  hurry  for 
fear  of  being  late  for  breakfast,  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as 
you  are  dressed.  This  is  because  you  are  freshest  then, 
and  can  give  the  first  use  of  your  active  minds  to  this 
duty.  But  there  is  one  thing  beforehand,  namely,  re- 
membering that  it  is  God's  Book,  to  kneel  down  very  rev- 
erently, and  ask  Him  to  teach  you,  to  speak  to  you, 
through  it,  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 

But  if  you  can  not  get  this  time  for  reading  the  Bible 
(and  it  is  not  possible,  if  children  go  to  bed  late,  for  them 
to  get  up  early),  then  let  it  be  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast. Whenever  it  is,  keep  the  time  always  sacred:  let 
nothing  interfere  with  it;  go  to  it  as  regularly  as  you 
would  to  a  recitation.  Another  good  time,  supposing  you 
have  an  early  dinner,  is  directly  after  tea  or  supper.  This 
is  because  you  are  not  then  tired  or  sleepy. 

Where  shall  we  begin  ?  What  part  shall  we  read  ?  If 
the  Bible  were  like  most  other  books,  it  would  be  best  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  read  straight  through  to  the 
end;  but  it  is  not:  it  is  made  up  of  many  books,  written  at 
different  times  and  by  different  people.  There  are  two 
great  divisions,  separated  from  each  other  by  about  live 
hundred  \ears;  and  of  these  one  has  to  do  chiefly  with 
Judaism,  the  other  with  Christianity.  If  Christianity 
had  been  entirely  new  we  might  discard  the  Old  Testa- 
ment altogether;  but  as  it  was  prepared  for  by  Judaism, 
and  rose  out  of  it,  we  must  not  do  this. 

Those  who  can  read  the  Bible  twice  a  day  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  read  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  evening;  while  those 
who  only  read  once  a  day  had  better  take  each  part  for  a 
week  at  a  time. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  various  por- 
tions should  be  read:  1.  The  Holy  Gospels;  2.  The  Psalms; 
3.  The  History  of  Israel :  4.  Patriarchal  times:  5.  The  Acts; 


6.  The  Epistles;  7.  The  poetic  portions;  8.  Ecclesiastes  and 
Revelation. 

The  quantity  to  be  read  will  vary.  Sometimes  one  reads 
more  slowly  than  at  others;  some  parts  are  quite  clear; 
others  are  difficult  to  understand;  others,  again,  have  to 
be  studied  and  compared  with  portions  elsewhere.  One 
chapter  is  a  good  rule,  or  one  incident,  whether  it  is  less 
or  more  than  a  chapter. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  quite  exception- 
al, and  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  middle — the  Book  of 
the  Psalms.  It  is  the  record  of  the  inner,  spiritual  expe- 
rience of  the  writers,  and  has  always  been  a  favorite  por- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  best  use  to  be  made  of 
this  is  to  turn  it  into  prayer,  to  kneel  down  and  say  a 
psalm  as  a  prayer.  Many  of  them  are  written  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  will  need  no  change  whatever;  and 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  express  as 
our  own,  and  in  the  very  words  of  which  they  made  use, 
the  spiritual  desires  which  filled  the  souls  of  people  who 
tried  to  serve  God  so  long  ago. 

When  reading  portions  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles,  it  helps  one's  interest  much  to  read  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  same  time;  and 
even  those  who  have  Bibles  without  any  marginal  notes 
will  soon  find  out  how  to  do  this  if  they  will  only  take  a 
little  pains.  As  an  illustration,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
Isaiah  begins  by  saying  that  he  received  his  visions  in  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.  Jeremiah  has  a  similar  preface. 

A  good  map  is  most  necessary,  and  every  place  men- 
tioned in  the  text  should  be  found  at  once,  so  that  the 
reader  may  become  as  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  the 
various  narratives  as  if  they  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
country.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  flie  Bible,  so  as  to  turn  to  it  for  information  respecting 
names  and  places,  and  the  late  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai,  Pal- 
I'fifiiii'.  and  Lecf uren  on  tlie  Jewish  Church  (three  series), 
will  help  to  make  many  of  the  narratives  very  real  and 
life-like.  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  appended  to 
the  Sunday-school  teachers'  edition.  Oxford,  can  be  had 
.separately,  and  will  assist  the  young  student  very  much, 
while  The  Bible  Hand-Book.  by  Angus,  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  London,  i&an  admirable  work  of 
reference. 

The  way  to  read  the  Bible  which  has  been  here  sug- 
gested is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  its  contents;  but  when  this  purpose  is  achieved, 
the  need  of  reading  the  Bible  is  not  ended,  and  for  this 
reason : 

There  are  different  events  narrated  in  the  Bible,  each 
of  which  has  a  deep  meaning,  and  when  the  events  are 
compared  with  one  another,  this  meaning  is  more  clearly 
seen  ;  and  there  are  different  ideas  expressed  in  it,  and  the 
tracing  of  such  ideas  through  from  one  end  to  the  other 
brings  out  the  fact  of  the  progressive  character  of  God's 
revelation. 


A  TERRIBLE  SIX  HOURS. 
OUR    FIRST    OFFICER'S    STORY. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

8~  HIPWRECKED,  eh  ?  Well,  110,  I've  never  been  ship- 
wrecked yet;  but  I  was  once  a  good  deal  nearer  it 
than  I  ever  want  to  be  again;  and  if  a  man's  hair  can 
turn  gray  in  a  single  night,  as  some  folks  say  it  can, 
that  night's  work  ought  to  have  turned  mine  as  gray  as 
a  badger. 

It  was  my  fourth  voyage,  and  we  were  homeward  bound, 
from  Bombay  to  Southampton,  with  a  full  number  of  pas- 
sengers. I  was  only  a  youngster  then,  and,  like  all  young 
hands,  I'd  a  great  longing  for  a  taste  of  "  the  perils  of  the 
sea, "and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  I  did  get  a 
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taste  of  them,  as  you'll  see  presently,  I  didn't  like  'em  quite 
so  well  as  I  expected. 

We  were  several  days  out  from  Bombay ,  and  it  might 
be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fnnn  the  isle  of  So- 
cotra,  which  lies  in  between  Africa  and  Arabia,  as  I  dare 
say  you  recollect.  I  was  fourth  officer  that  voyage.  l>y- 
the-bye.  The  weather  had  been  splendid  from  the  very 
first,  and  looked  like  staying-  so  right  through.  All  the 
people  who  had  been  sick  were  getting  quite  brisk  again, 
and  everybody  was  as  jolly  as  could  be. 

About  seven  o'clock  one  fine  evening  we  were  all  on 
deck,  watching  the  sunset,  and  calculating  how  soon  we 
should  be  in  the  Red  Sea,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  our  third  officer,  Harry  Lee,  who  was  a  special 
chum  of  mine.  He  was  a  slim  young  fellow,  not  much 
older  than  myself,  but  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  brave  as 
a  lion.  I  was  just  going  up  to  have  a  word  with  him, 
when  I  saw  him  lift  his  head  and  begin  shilling  the  air  un- 
easily, like  a  startled  deer.  Then  he  slipped  down  the 
ladder  leading  from  the  hurricane  deck  into  the  waist, 
and  went  hither  and  thither  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a 
hap-hazard  kind  of  way,  just  as  a  dog  does  when  he's 
looking  out  for  a  snug  place  to  lie  down. 

I  could  see  that  his  behavior  puzzled  the  other  officers 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  me.  Before  any  of  us  could 
say  a  word,  back  he  came  again,  and,  going  up  to  the 
Captain,  said  something  in  such  a  low  voice  that  I  could 
only  catch  one  word  of  it.  But  even  that  one  was  quite 
enough  to  double  me  up  for  the  moment  as  if  I'd  been 
hit  bv  a  cannon  -  ball.  The  word  that  I  caught  was 
"Fire!" 

To  try  a  man's  nerve  in  real  earnest,  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  in  the  world  like  a  fire  at  sea.  A  fire  on  land  is 
bad  enough,  where  you  have  a  chance  of  running  away 
from  it;  but  at  sea,  where  you're  hemmed  in  between  fire 
on  one  side  and  water  on  the  other,  it's  like  nothing  I  can 
think  of  except  the  feeling  you  sometimes  have  in  a  bad 
dream,  when  you  see  something  terrible  coming  rushing 
down  upon  you,  and  then  suddenly  find  yourself  rooted  to 
the  ground,  and  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  to  escape.  Show 
me  the  man  who  can  face  a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  on  board 
ship  without  wincing,  and  I'll  show  you  the  bravest  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it's  one  good  of  such  a  shock  as  that  that  when  the 
first  stun  is  over  it  braces  you  up  at  once.  We  all  felt 
that  our  only  chance  was  to  keep  cool  and  to  do  our  best, 
and  we  drew  ourselves  together  to  do  it. 

"Mr.  Lee," said  the  Captain,  quite  coolly,  though  his 
hard  old  mouth  was  set  like  a  trap  as  he  said  it,  "  the  pas- 
sengers must  know  nothing  of  this,  whatever  happens. 
Just  go  aft  and  get  them  down  into  the  saloon  for  some 
music,  and  then,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  away  without  be- 
ing noticed,  come  here  and  lend  us  a  hand.'' 

Away  went  Harry  accordingly,  and  presently  we  heard 
his  voice  down  on  the  after-deck  as  brisk  and  cheery  as  if 
there  was  nothing  the  matter.  Down  trooped  the  passen- 
gers in  a  body,  for  Lee  was  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and 
was  always  getting  up  something  for  their  amusement. 
In  another  minute  or  two  we  heard  the  piano  going,  and 
one  of  the  young  fellows  singing  a  comic  song,  with  all 
the  rest  joining  in  the  chorus: 

"  My  uncle  went  out  to  fish  one  day, 

When  'twas  just  a-gettin;;  dark, 
And  something  pulled  so  hard  at  his  line 
That  he  thought  he'd  hooked  a  shark. 

"Instead  of  a  shark,  'twas  the  hull  of  a  ship 

That  had  sunk  there  a  year  before  ; 
But  just  us  he'd  got  it  the  line  broke  short, 
And  down  went  the  ship  once  more." 

It  did  send  a  shudder  through  us  all,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
hear  them  so  merry,  and  singing  so  carelessly  about  ships 
going  down,  and  all  that,  with  Death  gaping  for  them 


all  the  while.      But  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  it  just 
then. 

Well,  the  Captain  called  up  our  men,  and  told  them 
that  there  was  fire  in  the  fore-hold,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  put  it  out  the  better.  He  said  it  so  lightly  and  cheer- 
ily that  you  might  have  thought  the  whole  business  was  a 
mere  trifle,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
quench  the  fire  at  once.  But  as  he  finished  speaking  I 
saw  that  he  had  bitten  his  lower  lip  until  it  bled. 

To  work  we  went,  then,  one  and  all.  WTe  knew  better 
than  to  take  off  the  hatches  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the 
flames,  so  we  cut  holes  in  the  planking,  and  trained  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose-pipes  through  them.  Then  we  began 
pumping  away  with  all  our  might. 

But  just  as  the  work  was  in  full  swing,  two  of  the  pas- 
sengers— young  fellows,  just  married,  who  were  going 
home  on  leave — came  on  deck  suddenly,  and  saw  at  the 
first  glance  what  was  going  on. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Captain,  going  up  to  them,  "  we  ' 
didn't  expect  you  here  just  now;  but  since  you  are  here, 
you  must  please  stay  and  help  us.     We  can't  let  you  go 
back  now." 

One  of  them  agreed  at  once,  but  the  other  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see  his  wife  before  he 
began.  However,  the  Captain  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  so 
at  last  he  went  and  fell  to  work  alongside  of  his  com- 
rade, and  they  both  stuck  to  it  like  men  right  on  to  the 
end. 

But,  work  as  we  might,  the  fire  seemed  to  gain  upon  us. 
and  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  the  hatches  had  to 
go.  The  moment  they  were  off,  up  spouted  a  roaring  jet 
of  flame  twelve  feet  and  more  above  the  deck,  with  such 
a  fury  that  I  began  to  lose  heart,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  of  mastering  that.  But  we  weren't  at  the  worst 
of  it  yet,  for  all  at  once  I  saw  our  chief  officer  turn  pale 
as  death,  and  he  gurgled  out,  as  if  the  words  choked  him, 
"  The  gunpowder!" 

When  I  heard  him  say  that,  it  turned  me  quite  sick  and 
faint,  for  I  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant.  In  that 
very  fore-hold,  and  close  to  the  place  where  the  fire  was 
at  its  worst,  there  were  eight  ammunition  cases,  contain- 
ing powder  enough  to  blow  the  whole  ship  to  bits. 

For  a  moment  we  all  stood  like  so  many  statues;  but 
just  then  we  heard  old  Captain  Weatherby's  voice,  clear 
and  cool  as  ever : 

"  I  won't  order  any  man  on  such  a  job  as  that ;  but  we 
must  get  that  powder  up  somehow.  Who'll  follow  me  ?" 

Down  he  went,  and  he  was  hardly  down  before  there 
were  six  of  us  beside  him. 

We  flew  at  the  powder  chests,  and  tugged  them  out  of 
their  places  one  by  one,  while  the  men  on  deck  kept  pour- 
ing down  a  perfect  cataract  of  water,  to  fight  off  the  flames 
from  us.  What  with  the  smoke  and  steam,  the  stifling 
heat,  the  shouting  of  the  men  and  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the 
dancing  and  flashing  of  faces  and  arms  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  into  it  again,  and  the  feeling  that  at  any  mo- 
ment we  might  all  be  blown  into  the  air  together,  it  was 
just  like  being  in  the  thick  of  a  ball  le. 

One,  two,  three  chests  were  handed  up  on  deck.  We 
had  hard  work  with  the  fourth  and  fifth,  but  we  managed 
them  at  last,  and  then  the  sixth  and  the  seventh.  When 
it  came  to  the  last,  I  felt  as  if  something  must  happen 
then;  but  up  it  went,  and  presently  I  found  myself  cm 
deck  again,  hardly  knowing  how  I  got  there,  scorched 
and  bruised  and  half  choked,  and  black  as  a  sweep  from 
head  to  foot. 

It  was  nine  at  night  when  we  began  to  pump;  it  was 
three  in  the  morning  before  the  danger  was  fairly  over. 
The  passengers  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  all  done, 
and  then  we  made  as  light  of  it  as  we  could.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that,  although  I'm  not  more  of  a  coward  than 
other  men,  I  don't  think  anything  on  earth  could  tempt 
me  to  go  through  those  six  hours  again. 
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THE    Lll-'E-IiOAT. 

THE    CIRCLERS'    GOAT. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

|EOFF  ADAMS  got  up  the  society 
and  gave  it  its  name — the  Circle 
of  Secrets.     He  was  President, 
and  the  most  important  member. 
Of  course,  as  the  or- 
ganization was  a  secret 
one,  nobody   was    sup- 
posed to  know  what  was 
done   at   the   meetings, 
which  were  held  every 
Saturday     in     Stanley 
Gunn's  room  ;    but   as 
the  four  boys  were  usu- 
ally   overflowing    with 
anecdotes  of  bears  and 
stories  of  icebergs  and 
the  like  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  outsiders 

"believed  themselves  safe  in  concluding  that  the  club  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  reading  exchange. 
The  members,  however,  shook  their  heads  gravely  when 
asked  if  the  guess  was  not  correct,  and  placed  their  first 
fingers  across  their  lips  with  a  most  mysterious  air. 

"  I  say,  fellows,"  announced  President  Adams,  one  aft- 
ernoon, "  Ben  Wattles  wants  to  join." 

"But  I  thought  our  society  was  to  be  a  limited  one," 
Stanley  Guun  ventured  to  hint. 

"And  if  Ben  joins,"  put  in  Will,  "and  finds  out  that 
there  isn't  any  great  secret  after  all.  he  may  get  mad  and 
make  fun  of  the  Circle  all  over  the  school." 

"Let's  get  up  a  terrible  secret,  then,"  suggested  Paul, 
who  was  fond  of  fairy  tales  and  ghost  stories. 

Geoff  happened  to  be  glancing  out  of  the  window  at  the 
moment,  and  caught  sight  of  something  in  the  street  that 
caused  him  to  spring  up  and  exclaim,  "Just  the  thing! 
wait  for  me  a  minute!"  Then  he  darted  down-stairs  like 
a  shot. 

' '  What  can  be  be  after,  I  wonder  ?"  muttered  Stanley, 
flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane,  and  then  raising  the 
window  to  obtain  a  more  extended  view. 

But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  usual  number  of 
orderly  passers-by  on  the  sidewalk,  two  cabs,  and  an  ex- 
press wagon  in  the  street,  aud  the  spectacle  of  bare-headed 
Geoff  tearing  toward  the  corner. 


' '  What  do  you  say  to  secrets  now  ?" 
exclaimed  Will,  after  being  rescued 
by  his  brothers  from  taking  a  dive 
into  the  area-way,  three  stories  be- 
low. "That  Geoff  is  the  most  pro- 
voking fellow." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  cried  Paul. 
"I'm  sure  he's  thought  of  something 
splendid,  so  just  sit  down  and  be  quiet 
till  I  finish  reading  about  this  giant's 
supper,  and  then  Geoff  '11  be  back  and 
tell  us  what  it  is." 

But  Paul  had  read  far  beyond  the 
giant's  supper,  and  it  was  nearly  time 
for  the  Gunus'  six-o'clock  dinner  be- 
fore the  panting  Adams  returned. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  without  your  hat  ?"  exclaimed 
Stanley,  as  he  let  his  friend  in. 

"Come  up  to  the  club-room  with 
the  boys,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  togeth- 
er," was  the  reply.  "But  how  much 
money  have  we  in  the  treasury,  first  ?" 
"Thirty  cents,"  responded  Trea- 
surer Gunn,  jingling  a  two-cent  piece 
against  a  penny  in  his  pocket. 

"Then  we'll  have  to  make  an  extra  assessment  of  twen- 
ty cents,"  went  on  Geoff,  as  he  stretched  himself  out  on 
his  school-fellow's  lounge,  having  first  picked  up  his  cap 
and  placed  it  on  his  head,  as  if  to  make  up  for  going  off 
without  it. 

"Why,  Geoff  Adams,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?"  cried 
the  younger  Gunns,  in  a  horrified  tone  of  voice. 

"Getting  up  a  secret,  as  you  proposed,  Paul."  answered 
the  other,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  fun,  while  his  mouth 
curved  into  a  broad  smile,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  beirin 
his  story  with  proper  presidential  gravity.  "But  didn't 
any  of  you  fellows  see  what  I  saw  out  of  the  window 
here  ?" 

"  Not  unless  it  was  something  you  can  find  in  the  street 
any  hour  of  the  day,"  replied  Stanley.  "  Will  came  near 
tumbling  out  head-first  trying  to  look  around  the  corner." 
"Well,  he  did  trot  along  pretty  fast,  and  gave  me  all 
I  wanted  to  do  to  catch  him,"  continued  Geoff. 
"Why,  was  it  a  horse?"  broke  out  Will. 
"  No,  but  the  next  thing  to  it — a  goat.  Didn't  you  ever 
hear  of  people  having  to  ride  the  goat  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  secret  societies?  My  cousin  Jack's  a  Mason, 
and  I  remember  when  he  joined  how  everybody  kept  ask- 
ing him  how  the  goat  went.  Well,  when  Paul  said  that 
about  making  a  secret,  I  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
fellow  driving  by  in  a  goat  carriage.  '  The  very  thing,'  I 
thought,  for,  you  know,  nobody  believes  that  they  have 
real  goats  to  ride  in  the  big  societies.  They  only  make 
the  members  do  something  ridiculous,  and  so  it  will  be 
better  than  having  any  regular  secret  to  tell  Ben  that  he 
must  ride  the  goat.  He'll  think  it's  only  another  way  of 
saying  he's  to  stand  on  his  head  or  have  his  face  blacked 
or  something  like  it;  so  won't  he  jump  when  he  finds  him- 
self on  the  back  of  a  true-for-a-fact  nanny !  Oh  my !"  and 
the  Circle's  President  went  off  into  peals  of  laughter. 

The  three  Gunn  boys  preserved  an  amazed  silence  for 
i  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  "But  we  haven't  got  any  goat," 
said  Paul,  as  a  hint  for  the  other  to  stop  laughing  and  ex- 
plain more  at  length. 

"And  110  place  to  put  him,  if  we  had  one,"  added  Will, 
regretfully. 

"  Why,  hello!"  exclaimed  Geoff  at  this,  sitting  up  and 
sobering  down.  "What  do  you  boys  take  me  for?  Do 
you  think  I  ran  my  legs  off  just  to  keep  that  goat  in  sight, 
so  I  wouldn't  forget  the  idea  it  gave  me?  No,  sir;  I  fol- 
lowed that  particular  animal,  whose  name  is  Bimber,  to 
hire  him  from  his  owner  for  the  occasion,  and  I  have 
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promised  the  boy  fifty  cents  for  the  loan  of  him  next  Sat- 
u  rd  ay  af tern  oon . " 

"  But  where  is  he  going  to  deliver  him  ?''  asked  Stanley. 
"Up  at  the  Park?" 

"At  the  Park!"  cried  Geoff,  disdainfully.  "Why, 
that's  just  the  sort  of  place  where  Ben  might  expect  to 
find  a  goat.  No,  indeed ;  the  boy's  to  bring  him  to  the 
corner  of  the  avenue  here,  where  we  four  are  to  meet  him 
at  two  o'clock.  Then  we'll  lead  Bimber  right  along  with 
us  up  to  your  room,  Stan." 

"To  my  room!"  exclaimed  Stanley,  looking  as  amazed 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  the  goat  as  big  as  Jumbo.  ' '  How 
can  we  ever  get  him  up  two  flights  of  stairs  in  the  first 
place,  where  can  we  hide  him  when  he  is  here,  and  lastly, 
what  will  mother  say?" 

"  Oil,  she  won't  care;  it'll  only  be  for  a  little  while,"  re- 
plied Geoff,  lightly.  "Besides,  nobody  must  know  any- 
thing about  it  but  ourselves.  I  heard  your  sister  say  that 
your  folks  were  going  to  a  concert  Saturday  afternoon,  so 
there'll  be  nobody  home  but  the  girls  in  the  kitchen.  You 
can  open  the  front  door  with  your  key,  Stan,  and  the 
boy  says  that  his  goat's  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  I'm  sure 
nobody  could  ask  a  better  place  to  hide  him  till  the  right 
minute  than  this  big  closet  of  yours.  Why,  it'll  just  be 
prime  sport!" 

If  it  had  been  any  other  boy  but  Geoff  Adams  who  pro- 
posed the  scheme,  the  Guuns  might  have  taken  a  longer 
time  to  consider  matters;  but  now,  after  the  first  shoe's: 
of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  had  passed 
away,  they  displayed  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  regard  to 
it,  and  not  only  offered  to  give  house-room  to  the  goat, 
but  raised  on  the  spot  the  extra  amount  needed  to  hire  it. 

During  recess  on  Monday  morning  Ben  Wattles  was 
informed  with  great  solemnity  by  Geoff  that  the  Circle  of 
Secrets  had  decided  to  admit  him  as  a  member  at  half  past 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  Tuesday 
Stanley  darkly  hinted  to  him  that  he  must  be  prepared 
for  a  formal  invitation,  and  on  Wednesday  Paul  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  ridden  a  goat. 

As  for  Ben,  he  laughed  boldly  at  all  this,  declaring  that 
he   had    heard    about   that 
kind   of   goats  before,  and 
wasn't  afraid  of  them. 

When  Saturday  came,  ev- 
erything seemed  to  favor 
the  Girders'  plans,  for  the 
day  was  as  clear  as  a  bell ; 
and  not  only  did  all  the 
grown  folks  set  out  for  the 
concert  promptly  at  half 
past  one,  but  even  the 
waitress  was  given  leave 
of  absence.  Geoff  spent 
the  whole  morning  at  the 
Gunns'  fitting  up  Stanley's 
room  with  a  view  to  sol- 
emnly impressing  Ben  with 
the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Geoff  had  borrowed  from 
his  big  brother — who  was 
studying  medicine — a  sort 
of  map  of  the  human  body 
in  skeleton  form,  which  he 
hung  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, so  as  to  allow  only 
a  subdued  and  sepulchral 
light  to  shine  upon  the 
sreiie;  then  over  the  man- 
tel-piece was  displayed  an 
immense  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per, on  which  was  printed, 


in  very  black  and  shaky  letters,  the  one  word,  "Silence."' 
On  the  table  lay  a  handkerchief  for  bandaging  the  vic- 
tim's eyes,  the  picture  of  a  goat,  and  a  suggestive  piece  of 
clothes-line. 

' '  Quite  a  complete  torture  chamber,  isn't  it  ?''  said  Presi- 
dent Adams,  surveying  his  preparations  with  a  satisfied 
air. 

Then  he  went  home  to  lunch,  promising  to  return  in. 
time  to  meet  Bimber  at  the  corner. 

"You  didn't  tell  the  boy  what  we  wanted  his  goat  for, 
did  you  ?"  asked  Will,  as  the  four  started  out. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  was  Geoff's  prompt  reply,  but  he 
wished  he  had  when  he  discovered  that  Bimber's  owner 
expected  them  to  take  the  wagon  too. 

"  But  we  don't  want  the  wagon,"  he  declared.  "  We've 
got  our  hands  full  enough  as  it  is  with  the  goat." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  it,  then  ?"  went  on  the  small 
boy.  "  I'd  look  pretty,  dragging  it  home  behind  me  like 
a  child  five  years  old,  wouldn't  I  ?"  and  the  little  fellow 
drew  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  eleven  years. 

"Oh,  do  make  haste  and  fix  it  some  way, "entreated 
Stanley,  "  or  Ben  '11  get  to  the  door  the  same  time  we  do." 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  ten  cents  extra  if  you'll  take  the 
carriage  away,"  said  Geoff,  gravely,  adding  in  a  whisper 
to  the  Gunns,  "You  fellows  must  back  me  up." 

The  temptation  to  put  another  dime  to  his  credit  was 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  young  New-Yorker,  and  he  start- 
ed off  on  a  run  with  his  wagon,  leaving  the  C'irclers  in 
possession  of  the  goat,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  delivered  back  to  him  on  the  same  spot  at  four 
o'clock. 

"  Now,  then,  we  must  hurry  up,"  exclaimed  Geoff,  cau- 
tiously tapping  his  prize  on  the  horns  by  way  of  experi- 
menting on  his  temper. 

"What  '11  the  people  say  when  they  see  us  leading  him. 
up  the  stoop  ?"  suggested  Paul,  as  the  procession  moved, 
followed  by  an  interested  crowd  of  street  boys  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  shake  off. 

"  Well,  it's  your  own  house,  isn't  it  ?"  responded  Geoff;. 
"  so  who's  got  a  right  to  say  anything  ?  Now,  Stan,  run 
on  ahead  and  open  the  door." 


"THE    SAINTS    PRESARVE    ITS!'   CRIED    NORA." 
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The  Circlers  breathed  easier  when  they  and  Biiuber 
were  safe  in  the  Gunns'  front  hall,  with  their  train  of 
street  Arabs  racing  back  to  the  corner  in  pursuit  of  ;i  hos- 
pital ambulance;  but  they  were  suddenly  roused  to  new 
anxieties  by  a  cry  of  warning  from  Will,  who  had  gone 
into  the  dining-room  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"Quick!  here  comes  the  cook  up  the.  basement  stairs!" 
lie  called  out,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"Where?  which  1  what  shall  we  do  ?"  exclaimed  Paul, 
excitedly. 

"  Bring  the  goat  in  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door,"  sug- 
gested Stanley,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  leading 
Bimber  by  his  horns  into  the  sacred  region  of  rugs  and 
bric-a-brac. 

The  unsuspecting  Nora  passed  by  on  her  way  to  the 
fourth  floor,  humming  an  Irish  air  as  she  ascended,  and 
the  boys  were  preparing  to  hasten  up  with  the  goat  before 
she  returned,  when  a  ring  at  the  front-door  bell  sent  them 
all  scurrying  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  parlor.  Geoff 
made  the  goat  lie  down  and  then  sat  on  him,  while  he  di- 
rected the  Gunn  boys  to  take  Ben  upstairs  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  keep  him  there  until  he  had  had  time  to  hide 
Bimber  in  Stanley's  closet. 

But  it  was  not  Ben,  after  all;  and  when  the  cook  hur- 
ried down  to  open  the  door  the  Circlers  turned  pale  as 
they  heard  her  say:  ''Oh,  and  if  ye  doos  be  Mrs.  Arming- 
ton,  will  ye  plaze  take  a  sate  in  the  parlor  ?  The  ladies 
do  be  all  out,  but  Miss  Florence  left  a  note  011  her  desk  I 
was  to  give  ye  if  ye  called, "and  Nora  hospitably  Hung 
open  the  doors  and  then  vanished  upstairs  again. 

The  caller  fortunately  chose  to  seat  herself  on  the  sofa 
by  the  window,  and  the  grand  piano  partially  screened 
the  four  conspirators,  who  crouched  down  over  Bimber, 
as  if  he  were  so  much  precious  gold  they  were  hound  to 
guard.  Scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  the  lads  waited  for 
Nora's  return  and  the  visitor's  departure,  and  when  they 
heard  the  cook's  heavy  step  descending  the  stairs  again. 
Geoff  felt  so  relieved  as  to  forget  what  he  was  sitting  on, 
and  gave  a  joyful  bounce. 

Then  the  goat,  for  the  first  and  last  time  while  in  the 
society's  possession,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  uttered  a  cry 
that  sent  the  boys  on  his  back  up  like  Jack-in-the-boxes, 
and  caused  Mrs.  Armington,  with  her  weak  nerves — for 
which,  indeed,  Florence's  note  contained  a  prescription — 
to  start  forward  and  then  fall  back  on  the  sofa  with  a 
piercing  shriek  that  frightened  the  Circlers  more  than 
Bimber's  had. 

"The  saints  presarve  us!"  cried  Nora,  rushing  into  the 
room  like  a  whirlwind,  and  beginning  to  fan  the  fainting 
lady  with  an  expensive  placque. 

Will  ran  for  a  glass  of  water,  Stanley  sped  upstairs  for 
his  sister's  camphor  bottle,  Paul  tore  up  and  down  the  par- 
lor, asking  what  he  could  do,  while  Geoff  started  after 
Bimber,  who,  terrilied  by  the  sudden  commotion,  had  trot- 
ted into  the  dining-room,  and  caught  his  horns  in  the  reg- 
ister. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
when  Nora  had  answered  it  she  fled  back  screaming,  de- 
claring that  it  must  be  "anither  plague  intoirely, "  for 
there  stood  Ben  Wattles  on  the  stoop,  with  a  goat  by  his 
side. 

"  I  thought  I'd  bring  my  own  animal,"  he  explained  to 
Stanley  through  the  crack  on  which  the  cook  had  chained 
the  door. 

"  How  did  you  hear  >"  exclaimed  the  oldest  Gunn,  hand- 
ing the  camphor  to  Paul  to  take  in. 

"  Why,  the  boy  you  got  yours  from  is  my  second  cous- 
in," replied  Ben,  with  a  grin,  "  and  his  father's  just  bought 
him  another  to  make  a  team;"  and  then  he  triumphantly 
walked  off  with  Bimber's  mate,  leaving  the  Gunn  boys  to 
apologize  as  best  they  could  to  Mrs.  Armington  when  she 
came  to,  and  Geoff  to  stand  a  whole  hour  on  the  corner 
waiting  to  deliver  Bimber  to  his  owner. 


Stanley,  Paul,  and  Will  had  a  talk  with  their  mother 
and  an  interview  with  their  father  that  night,  after  which 
the  ( 'ircle  of  Secrets  circled  no  more,  and  Geoff  Adams 
lost  three  intimate  friends. 


THE  SWORD  OF  GRAM. 

BY  MARIJARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

HAVE  ymi  lie;ird  the  rime  of  the  sword  of  Gram- 
A  mighty  sword  with  a  sparkling  hilt  ? 
Oh.  a  tlamiug  brand  iu  the  brave  right  hand 

Of  him  who  had  M-nrn  for  the  stain  of  guilt. 
To  a  house  that  was  ringing  with  bridal  lulls 

It  was  brought  iu  the  dusk  of  a  sweet  spring  day 
By  a   kingly   man — so  the   legend   tell- — 
(lose  wrapped  iii  a  shadowy  cloak  of  gray. 

With  the  step  of  Odin  he  crossed  the  door. 

With  the  voice  of  Odin  he  plainly  spoke; 
Lightly  the  sword  of  Gram  he  bore, 

And'  cleft  it  deep  to  the  heart  of  oak 
Of  a  liiant   tree  on  the  hearth  that  lay. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  wedding  mirth. 
"Who  frees  that   sword. "as  lie  strode  away, 

Said  Odin,  "shall  conquer  all  the  earth." 

Then  one  and  another  tried,  be  sure: 

But  this  was  tickle  and  that  was  frail; 
And  many,  alas!    had  lives  impure, 

And  at  touch  of  the  hilt  turned  weak  and  pale, 
Till  a  hero  came  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

And  the  sword  sprang  swiftly  to  greet  his  hand; 
For  white  on  his  brow  was  the  sign  of  truth, 

And  the  gods  had  tempered  for  him  the  brand. 

So  here  and  there  through  the  world  he  sped 

To  do  the  right  and  to  shame  the  wrong; 
And  crime  and  error  before  him  fled, 

This  champion  eager  and  blithe  and  strong, 
lie  carried  the  wonderful  sword  of  Gram 

Wherever  he  went,  and  the  world  was  wide; 
There  was  peace  in  his  breast,  and  love  and  rest. 

For  he  strove  with  Odin  upon  his  side. 

You  wish,  my  lad  with  the  kindling  eye, 

Twere  yours  to  carry  a  blade  like  this— 
A  magic  brand  in  a  brave  right  hand. 

And  never  the  prize  iu  a  strife  to  miss? 
Believe  my  words  that  the  sword  of  Gram 

Is  waiting  still  for  the  hero's  grasp. 
Though  never  a  king  in  a  cloak  of  gray 

.May  have  brought  it  nigh  for  the  victor's  clasp. 

If  the  heart  be  pure  and  the  hand  be  clean, 

The  look  be  noble,  the  courage  high, 
The  hoy  will  conquer  the  foes  that  throng, 

Nor  drop  his  flag  under  any  sky. 
For  a  greater  than  Odin  on  his  side 

Will  help  him  strive  for  the  deathless  right; 
And  he'll  bear  the  mystical  sword  of  Gram, 

And  lightly  carry  its  matchless  might. 


THE   FAIR  FOR   SICK  DOLLS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOBT  TYI.EI:,"  "Mr..  STVBBS'S  BROTHER."  ETC. 
II. 

day  before  the  one  on 
which  the  famous  fail- 
was  to  be  held  arrived, 
and  the  boys  had  not 
succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  girls  to  let  them 
be  partners  in  the  enter- 
prise. They  had  coax- 
ed, then  urged  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  boys 
in  general,  and  them- 
selves in  particular,  to 
manage  a  fair,  and  filial- 
ly resorted  to  threats, 

as  on  the  day  when  they  first  broached  the  subject,  but 

all  to  no  purpose. 

The  girls  insisted  that  they  were  capable  of  getting  up 
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the  fair  properly,  and  since  it  was  to  be  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  destitute  dolls,  boys  could  have  no  real  sympathy 
with  the  object.  Again  and  again  did  they  argue  with 
the  boys  that  if  every  one  of  their  immediate  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances should  take  part  in  getting  up  the  fair  there 
would  be  no  one  left  to  buy  the  articles  for  sale. 

The  boys  thought  that  argument  extremely  foolish. 
They  failed  to  understand  how  dolls  could  be  in  need  of 
charity,  and  thought  the  purpose  of  the  fair  would  be 
fully  accomplished  if  every  one  had  a  good  time.  Up 
to  this  day  they  had  hoped  that  the  girls  would  relent 
when  they  came  fully  to  understand  what  valuable  aid 
they  were  rejecting;  but  the  conversation  Charley  had 
had  with  Guida  that  morning  showed  him  how  vain  were 
all  their  hopes. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellers,"  said  Charley,  after  he 
had  called  a  meeting  of  such  of  his  friends  as  were  anx- 
ious to  become  partners  in  the  enterprise,  "they  won't 
let  us  into  the  thing  except  we  go  there  to  spend  our 
money." 

"Girls  are  no  good  anyway,"  said  Harry  Morse,  "and 
you  see  if  they  have  any  kind  of  a  show;  but  they  are 
goin'  to  have  a  lot  of  cake  an'  candy  to  sell,  for  the  sit- 
ting-room over  to  our  house  is  about  filled  up  with  it." 

"How  much  are  they  goin'  to  make  a  feller  pay  to  get  j 
in?"  asked   another  member  of  the  party;    but  he  was  j 
sorry  he  had  asked  the  question  as  soon  as  the  words  had  j 
left  his  lips,  for  it  showed  such  weakness  on  his  part  that 
every  one  frowned  darkly  upon  him. 

"Now  that's  it— that's  just  it!"  exclaimed  Charley,  im- 
patiently. "The  girls  wou't  let  us  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fair,  an'  now  you're  askin'  about  how  much  it 
costs  to  go,  just  as  if  any  of  us  would  show  our  heads 
there  after  they've  treated  us  so  mean.  They  ask  five 
cents  to  let  anybody  in,  an'  they'll  wait  a  good  while  be- 
fore they  get  any  of  my  money." 

"  But  we  can't  see  it  unless  we  do  pay  to  go  in,"  said 
Ralph  Hartley,  meekly,  thinking',  perhaps,  that  since  he 
had  already  provoked  so  much  anger  by  asking  a  simple 
question,  he  might  as  well  call  forth  more  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  what  his  companions  proposed  doing  in  the 
matter. 

"Of  course  we  can't  see  it  unless  we  pay,  and  there 
isn't  any  of  us  here  who  wants  to  see  it.  Them  girls 
think  that  we'll  be  sure  to  come  an'  spend  our  money 
'cause  they  wouldn't  take  us  into  partnership  with  'em. 
They'll  see  how  much  they're  mistaken  before  to-morrow 
night;"  and  Charley  looked  around  the  room  at  his  com- 
panions to  read  in  their  faces  a  resolve  as  firm  as  his 
own. 

"But  we  must  go  somewhere,  or  the  girls  will  say  we 
wanted  to  come,  and  only  staid  away  out  of  spite,"  said 
Harry,  and  all  looked  at  Charley  for  some  suggestion  as 
to  how  they  should  spend  their  time  on  the  day  of  the 
fair.  Nor  were  they  disappointed,  for  he  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  could  be  done. 

"We'll  have  a  concert  down  in  Ralph  Hartley's  shed," 
he  said,  quickly,  "an'  we'll  give  a  show  in  the  afternoon 
an'  one  in  the  evening.  I  guess  when  the  girls  hear  of 
that  they'll  feel  bad." 

"Yes,  but  who'll  come  to  it?"  asked  Ralph.  "When 
we've  had  any  shows  before  the  girls  have  always  come ; 
an'  if  it  hadn't  been  for  what  they  paid,  we  wouldn't  have 
taken  much  money  at  the  door." 

There  was  more  truth  in  Ralph's  statement  than  Char- 
ley cared  to  admit  just  then.  For  the  moment  he  almost 
felt  ashamed  of  trying  to  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  the 
fair  from  being  a  success,  as  he  remembered  how  the  girls 
had  patronized  the  concerts  the  boys  had  given.  But  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  let  his  companions  see  how  he 
felt,  and  he  said,  quickly : 

"Don't  you  be  afraid'  that  we  sha'ii't  get  anybody  to 
come  to  our  show,  for  we  won't  charge  anything  to  come 


in,  an'  I   guess  at  that  rate  there'll  be  enough  come  to 
make  the  fair  look  kinder  slim." 

For  a  moment  no  one  irfade  any  reply  to  this  speech. 
and  it  seemed  very  much  as  if  all  were  thinking  that  they 
were  not  behaving  exactly  right  toward  the  girls,  who 
had  always  been  willing  to  do  all  they  could  toward  mak- 
ing the  boys'  undertakings  successful.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause Charley  himself  felt  rather  guilty  that  he  spoke  so 
sharply  as  he  said: 

"Now  if  any  of  you  fellers  want  to  back  out  an'  go  to 
the  fair,  after  the  girls  wouldn't  let  us  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  back  out  now,  so's  we'll  know  just  who  we've  got 
with  us  when  we  give  the  show." 

No  one  showed  any  positive  desire  to  "back  out,"  al- 
though none  of  them  looked  as  happy  as  it  might  have 
been  supposed  they  would  look  when  they  were  about  to 
be  so  successful  in  breaking  up  the  fair.  Each  one  look- 
ed at  the  other  expectantly,  and  if  any  one  had  boldly 
suggested  then  that  they  should  attend  the  fair  in  a  body, 
it  is  very  likely  every  one  would  have  agreed  to  it  at 
once. 

"  What  shall  we  do  at  our  show  ?"  asked  Harry,  much 
as  if  he  thought  it  impossible  that  any  one  would  think  of 
going  to  the  fair,  even  though  he  himself  was  wishing 
heartily  that  he  had  not  joined  the  opposition,  for  he  knew 
he  could  have  a  very  pleasant  time  if  he  should  do  by  the 
girls  as  they  had  done  by  him. 

"Why.  we  can  have  singing,  an'  a  play  of  some  kind, 
just  the  same  as  we've  always  had." 

"  But  we  can't  learn  much  of  a  play  before  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  said  Ralph,  meekly.  "  We've  always  had  two 
or  three  weeks  to  get  ready  in." 

"Then  we  needn't  have  a  play,"  said  Charley,  quickly, 
almost  disposed  to  be  angry  with  his  friend  for  having  re- 
minded him  that  they  had  so  little  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  an  entertainment  that  was  to  rival  the  fair.  "We 
can  have  a  regular  minstrel  show  ;  that  won't  take  any 
great  time  to  get  up,  an'  we'll  go  right  down  to  your  shed 
now  an'  begin." 

The  boys  started  at  once  for  Ralph's  home,  but,  strange- 
ly enough,  they  did  not  take  their  usual  pleasure  in  the 
performance  they  proposed  giving,  and  even  the  work  of 
converting  the  shed  into  a  theatre  was  hard  and  dull. 
Whenever  they  had  done  this  work  before,  each  one  felt 
such  an  interest  in  it  that  it  had  seemed  more  like  play 
than  anything  else;  but  now  there  was  nothing  interest- 
ing about  it. 

The  stage  was  already  built;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted 
of  four  packing-cases,  and  these  had  been  procured  when 
they  had  their  first  entertainment,  so  that  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  place  them  in  position  and  arrange  the  seats; 
but  this  occupied  so  much  time  that  it  was  night  before 
the  work  was  completed. 

Charley  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  programme,  and 
tickets  were  distributed  to  the  members.  After  discussing 
the  question  for  some  time  it  had  been  finally  agreed  that 
although  the  entertainment  was  to  be  free,  no  one  should 
be  admitted  but  invited  guests. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  girls  were  busily  engaged 
in  preparations  for  their  fair,  which  was  to  open  at  two 
o'clock,  the  boys  had  a  rehearsal,  and  before  that  was  end- 
ed each  one  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  their 
entertainment,  for  it  had  never  seemed  so  dull  before. 
They  kept  at  their  work,  however,  with  a  determination 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  when  noon  came  their  spir- 
its revived  a  little.  Each  one  knew  just  what  he  was  to 
do,  even  if  he  was  not  exactly  certain  how  he  should 
do  it. 

"  Now  we'll  all  be  back  here  at  three  o'clock."  said 
Charley,  as  the  boys  separated  to  go  to  dinner,  "  and  at 
half  past  three  we'll  open  the  show.  Every  one  must  in- 
vite as  many  as  he  can,  so's  we'll  be  sure  to  have  a  big 
time." 
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able  to  explain  why  he  was 
there. 

"I  — I  — I  thought  I'd 
come  here  to  see  where  Har- 
ry was  going;"  and  Ralph's 
face  was  so  red  by  this  time 
that  it  was  quite  certain  he 
did  not  care  to  tell  all  his 
reasons  fur  hiding.  Before 
he  could  defend  himself 
any  further,  or  explain  his 
conduct  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory way,  Harry  appeared 
before  them.  He  had  seen 
Ralph  run  down  the  street 
as  if  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
him,  and  he  came  to  learn 
the  reason  of  it. 

But  before  he  could  ask 
any  question  Charley  call- 
ed out, 

"  There  comes  George 
Silsbee.  Get  in  here,  quick, 
before  he  sees  us." 

George  was  to  be  one 
of  the  bright  and  shining 
lights  in  the  concert,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
was  approaching  the  house 
quite  as  carefully  as  the 
others  had  done. 

"  Watch  him,  an'  see 
where  he  goes  to,"  said 
Charley,  as  he  stole  out 
from  his  hiding-place,  act- 
ing very  much  as  if  he 
thought  he  knew  where 
George  was  going. 

The  new-comer  looked 
cautiously  around  him.  and 
then,  as  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  no  one  could 

The  boys  were  not  as  delighted  over  their  rival  enter-  '  see  him,  for  the  boys  had  taken  care  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
tainment  as  they  expected  to  be  when  they  parted  at  noon; 
but  no  one  said  anything  to  lead  the  others  to  suppose  he 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  general  arrangements. 
Strangely  enough,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  any 
one  during  the  morning  about  the  fair,  and  that  in  itself 
was  enough  to  show  that  each  one  was  thinking  of  it. 

The  concert  was  not  to  open  until  half  past  three;  there- 
fore there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  performers  were  at  Ralph's  shed  at  two 
o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  fair  was  to  open.  But  there 
was  something  singular  occurring  near  Harry  Morse's 
home. 

Just  at  two  o'clock  Charley  Dalton  appeared  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  7iear  the  house  in  which  the  fair  was  be- 
ing held,  and  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street  he  acted 
very  much  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  seen.  This  appear- 
ance of  his  near  the  fair  that  he  proposed  to  crush  by  the 
concert  seemed  rather  odd,  and  his  actions  were  still  more 
so  when,  on  seeing  Ralph  coming  down  the  street,  he 
jumped  back,  as  if  afraid  of  being  seen. 

Ralph  was  also  bent  on  some  errand  in  which  he  did 
not  want  to  be  seen,  for  when  he  approached  the  house, 
and  Harry  came  out,  he  ran  quickly  down  the  street,  seek- 
ing the  same  shelter  in  which  to  hide  himself  as  that  al- 
ready occupied  by  Charley. 

''Why — why — what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked,  in    pal  enemies  to  the  Fair  in  aid  of  Sick  and  Destitute  Dolls 
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he  ran  up  the  steps  of  Mr.  Morse's  house,  ringing  the  bell 
at  the  very  door  on  which  was  a  card  bearing  the  inscrip- 


tion : 


"He's  gone  in, "said  Charley,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  if  of  relief;  and  then,  as  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
him,  he  said  to  Ralph,  "That's  where  you  were  going,  for 
you  acted  just  as  he  did." 

"And  so  did  you,"  said  Harry,  quickly,  "for  I  was 
watching-  you  from  the  window  as  you  came  along." 

"Well,  well,'' stammered  Charley,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  just  what  to  say.  until  he  concluded  to  tell,  the 
truth,  and  then  he  answered,  quickly:  "That  was  just 
what  I  was  going  to  do,  an'  Ralph  was  up  to  the  same  thing. 
I  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  fair  the  girls  could  get  up 
without  us;  but  I  wasn't  going  to  stay  more'ii  a  minute." 

"Well.  I'd  like  to  go  myself;  so  let's  all  go  in.  We 
needn't  stay  very  long,  nor  we  needn't  buy  anything;  but 
we  can  just  see  what  it  looks  like." 

And,  acting  upon  Harry's  suggestion,  the  three  princi- 


surprise,  and  then  he  acted  very  much  as  if  he  was  about 
to  run  away. 

"  I  only  come — I  mean.  I  was—     Well,  what  made  you 
run  in  here  to  hide  ?"  asked  Charley,  who  was  clearly  un- 


paid their  entrance  fee  of  five  cents,  and  went  in,  where, 
twenty-four  hours  before,  they  had  been  so  certain  they 
had  no  desire  to  go. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 
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VOLUME  v. 


••  BLUFFED." 

T^HERE  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  tin-  saying  tli.-it 
when  muscle  can  not  hold  a  situation  pluck  often 
will.  The  fat  bullfinch  in  the  scene  pictured  on  page  313 
appears  to  understand  what  he  is  about'pretty  thoroughly 
— a  good  deal  better,  in  fact,  than  do  the  trio  of  soft,  wool- 
ly, perplexed  puppies  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  wofully 
afraid  to  venture  an  inch  nearer  their  breakfast.  The  en- 
emy is  in  possession,  and  until  he  retreats  our  little  friends 
will  have  to  go  hungry.  Their  mother  plainly  has  no 
intention  of  coming  to  their  rescue. 

When  these  little  fellows  are  grown  up  they  will  not 
be  so  easily  "bluffed."  Their  time  is  yet  to  come,  and 
very  likely  they  will  be  as  knowing  as  any  of  our  dog 
friends.  How  knowing  that  is  only  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  dogs  and  their  ways,  and  have  watched  some  of 
their  feats,  can  tell.  We  have  at  home  a  small  dachs- 
hound  named  Jumbo  who  has  lately  taken  to  performing 
an  odd  little  trick  which  no  one  taught  him. 

On  the  mantel-piece  in  the  library  stands  a  little  rubber 
figure  belonging  to  one  of  the  children  in  the  house. 
Jumbo,-  when  a  puppy,  was  often  allowed  to  play  with 
this  rubber  figure.  When  it  was  taken  away  from  him  it 
was  put  on  the  mantel-piece,  out  of  his  reach. 

Recently  his  master  said  to  him  one  evening,  "Jumbo, 
if  you  will  get  your  rubber  doll  we  will  play  with  it  to- 
gether," pointing  to  it.  Jumbo  at  once  leaped  up,  and 
tried,  barking  violently,  to  reach  the  doll.  After  a  mo- 
ment's vain  effort  he  stopped,  stood  as  if  "putting  two 
and  two  together''  for  an  instant,  and  then,  crossing  the 
room,  the  dog  began  pushing  a  tall  ottoman  all  the  way 
across  to  the  hearth. 

His  master  watched  him  in  surprise,  but  Jumbo  actually 
succeeded  in  dragging  and  pushing  the  ottoman  under  the 
mantel-piece.  Leaping  upon  it  with  a  joyful  bark,  he 
seized  the  rubber  doll  thus  brought  within  reach,  and 
rushed  with  it  to  his  master.  Jumbo  was  not  to  be 
••bluffed"  by  difficulties.  It  was  his  own  unaided  idea 
of  accomplishing  what  he  wanted,  and  "Jumbo  getting 
his  doll"  is  now  a  standard  performance  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Another  dog  which  understood  the  use  of  furniture  as 
a  means  of  arriving  at  things  out  of  reach  was  Dash.  He 
usually  sat  by  his  master's  side  at  dinner,  receiving  his 
share  of  the  meal  bit  by  bit,  as  his  master  pleaded.  One 
day  there  was  company,  and  Dash  was  forgotten.  He 
bore  it  patiently  for  a  while;  then  he  moved  a  chair  from 
the  wall  up  to  the  table,  took  his  place  upon  it,  and  helped 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  guests. 


FRETWORK,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

WE  have  heard  it  said  that  any  one  with  perseverance 
can  make  fretwork.  To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt, 
this  is  true,  but  there  are  some  people  who  would  nev- 
er get  beyond  a  few  simple  patterns.  Such  fretwork 
as  is  used  by  piano-forte  makers  of  note  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  first  attempts  of  even  a  talented 
amateur. 

The  tools  required  are  few,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  moderate  cost.  A  gimlet,  a  frame  and  clamp,  some 
saws,  and  a  few  lino  wood-tiles  are  all  that  a  beginner  will 
need. 

The  best  fret-workers  are  the  Chinese.  For  minuteness 
and  exactness  of  detail  they  are  unrivalled.  The  fans  of 
ivory  and  the  mother-of-pearl  boxes,  each  of  its  kind  as 
alike  as  two  peas,  are  wonderful.  With  us,  even  if  such 
work  could  be  done,  the  expense  of  labor  would  be  so 
high  as  to  preclude  any  sale  of  such  objects  of  home 
manufacture;  but  to  the  patient  Chinese  time  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  labor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  drug  in  the 


market.  At  lln'  last  I  'aris  exhibition  fretwork  was  shown 
which  so  much  resembled  lace  in  appearance  that  it  was 
only  by  touching  it  that  one  could  be  convinced  that  the 
white  material,  so  delicate  in  texture,  was  ivory. 

Fretwork  machines  are  very  useful  for  rough,  large  pat- 
terns, but  even  the  most  delicate  of  (hem  can  not  approach 
a  careful  hand-worker  in  fineness  of  touch  and  exactness 
of  outline.  For  simple  patterns,  such  as  are  used  for 
heavy  furniture  work,  they  are  excellent,  and  an  outlay  of 
a  few  dollars  in  purchasing  one  will  be  well  repaid  if  the 
workman  possesses  those  essentials  to  success  in  any  line, 
perseverance  and  patience. 

"  The  secret  of  success,"  said  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  men,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "is  concentration  of  purpose." 
Concentration  of  purpose  is  necessary  to  the  fret-worker. 
Of  course  one  can  work  easy  patterns  and  think  of  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  the  work  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
intricate  cutting,  or  when  engaged  on  light  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  whole  attention  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  So  much  for  fretwork  as  a  mental  exercise. 
Considered  as  a  training  for  the  hands,  fretwork  is  equally 
excellent. 

One  of  the  simplest  objects  for  a  beginner  to  try  his  skill 
upon  is  a  wall  bracket  to  hold  a  flower  vase  or  any  suit- 
able ornament.  A  piece  of  cedar — the  bottom  and  lid  of 
a  cigar  box  will  answer  the  purpose  excellently — from 
seven  to  eight  inches  in  length  by  six  and  a  half  in  width 
is  a  convenient  size.  The  shelf  is  a  semicircular  piece 
either  plain  or  scalloped  in  front,  and  its  support  must  be 
of  light,  open,  but  strong  designs,  and  hinges  are  some- 
times placed  to  all  parts  in  order  to  make  it  easy  to  pack 
the  bracket.  But  such  additions  can  only  be  made  with 
difficulty  by  the  amateur  fret-worker. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  always  is  to  trace  the  design 
on  a  thin  piece  of  paper;  it  may  be  traced  from  a  book  or 
print  if  desired.  When  the  tracing  is  complete,  lay  it  face 
downward,  and  cover  it  with  powdered  red  chalk.  The 
tracing  is  then  laid  on  the  wood,  with  the  red  side  down- 
ward. With  a  blunt  bodkin  or  lead-pencil  we  now  draw 
firmly  along  all  the  lines,  thus  reproducing  the  tracing 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Having  accomplished  this, 
we  remove  the  paper,  and  witli  pen  and  ink  make  a  com- 
plete drawing  of  the  outlined  design  on  the  wood. 

In  designing  fretwork  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
the  two  sides  of  the  pattern  alike  and  in  correct  drawing. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  drawing  the  design  011  tracing-pa- 
per, and  doubling  it  over  so  as  to  form  a  half  circle,  when, 
with  a  little  extra  pressure  of  the  pencil,  a  good  design  can 
be  obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished  pierce  the  wood  at 
various  points  with  the  gimlet.  The  holes  thus  made  are 
to  allow  the  saw  to  enter.  The  wood  may  now  be  put 
in  the  clamp.  Then  with  a  moderately  strong  saw  the 
young  beginner  can  make  his  lirst  attempt.  The  frame 
must  be  held  perfectly  straight,  and  the  arm  worked  stead- 
ily and  slraightly  up  and  down. 

Turning  the  saw  is  always  a  difficult  point  with  ama- 
teurs, but  in  reality  there  is  but  little  in  the  operation  that 
can  not  be  mastered  with  a  few  moments'  practice.  The 
secret  of  turning  neatly  and  without  damaging  either  saw 
or  wood  is  to  work  very  steadily  up  and  down,  but  not 
forward,  when  the  turning  point  has  been  reached.  Then 
by  a  sharp  and  active  movement  of  the  wrist  and  wood  the 
saw  should  be  turned,  but  not  jerked,  and  the  new  line 
commenced.  Sometimes,  however,  the  delicacy  of  the 
pattern  makes  this  impossible.  The  saw  should  then  be 
pulled  backward  and  forward  gently  until  a  sufficiently 
large  hole  lias  been  made. 

The  frame,  or  "  bow,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  made 
of  steel  or  wood— the  lighter  the  better— and  costs  from 
one  to  two  dollars.  The  rest  of  the  tools  will  cost  very 
little.  WTood  can  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  prices  per 
foot. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  RESCUE. 

ALL  this  went  through  Tug's  mind,  as  on  a  dark  night 
a  flash  of  lightning  enters  and  leaves  the  pupil  of 
the  eye:  it  took  "110  time  at  all, "and  the  instant  he  had 
hooked  his  lingers  in  Aleck's  hair  he  shouted  to  Katy  to 
shove  out  the  sled  where  lie  might  reach  it.  She  did  so, 
and  by  it  drew  both  the  lads  to  the  ice,  the  brave  rescuer 
grasping  the  friendly  box  and  towing  his  senseless  Cap- 
tain. 

Then  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Aleck  was  per- 
fectly helpless,  and  like  a  log  in  the  water;  or  worse  than 
that,  for  he  would  sink  if  Tug  loosed  his  hold.  How 
should  they  get  him  out  '. 

Katy  saw  this  problem,  and  said  to  Tug,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  had  been  reached,  while  she  kneeled  at  the  brink  of  the 
splashing  water: 

"Let  me  hold  his  head  up— I  can  do  it— until  you  can 
climb  out ;  then  both  of  us  together,  I  guess,  can  drag  him 
up  on  to  the  ice.  Oh  dear!  will  he  ever  come  to  ?" 

Her  tears  blinded  her  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them  away, 
and  took  a  firm  hold  upon  Aleck's  coat,  while  Tug  scram- 
bled out.  Then,  while  Katy  held  his  head  above  the  curl- 
ing, gurgling  little  waves  that  the  wind  was  chasing,  Tug 
slipped  one  end  of  the  rope  under  his  arms,  and  made  a 
loop  about  his  body,  by  which  they  were  able  to  drag  his 
lifeless  form  out  upon  the  ice,  as  though  he  were  a  fish  or 
a  seal. 

'•Now  let's  have  the  sled  !"  screamed  Tug,  minding  nei- 
ther his  own  freezing  garments  nor  Katy's  anguish ;  and 
having  pulled  this  from  the  water,  he  and  Katy  lifted  Aleck 
upon  it,  and  set  off  as  fast  as  they  could  for  the  tent, 
whither  the  miserable  Youngster  had  already  started  on  a 
staggering  trot,  with  many  groans  and  rough  tumbles. 
The  others  overtook  him,  and  all  went  on  together;  but 
Jimkin  got  no  comfort,  for  Aleck  might  be  drowned — they 
did  not  know ;  while  Jim,  though  certainly  miserable,  was 
alive  and  active — enough  so  at  least  to  look  after  him- 
self. 

"How  fortunate  that  I  could  put  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
on !" 

"Yes.  Now  here  we  are.  We'll  have  to  drag  him 
through  the  low  doorway  heels  first.  Help  me  lift  him 
off  the  sled,  Katy." 

Laid  on  straw  and  overcoats  by  the  warm  fire,  Tug 
quickly  stripped  off  the  Captain's  wet  clothes,  while  Katy 
brought  warm  blankets,  and  wrapped  him  in  them. 

"Didn't  you  say  you  had  a  little  bottle  of  brandy. 
Katy  '." 

"Yes;  Miss  Marshall  told  us  we  ought  never  to  go 
on  a  long  journey  without  it,  and  I  brought  it  along  for 
fear  something  like  this  might  happen.  Here  it  is." 

Taking  the  bottle,  Tug  forced  a  few  drops  between  Al- 
eck's lips,  and  saw  them  trickle  down  his  throat.  A  minute 
later  there  was  a  stronger  throb  of  the  fluttering  heart,  a 
quiver  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  faint  sighing  groan,  which 
the  anxious  watchers  could  just  hear.  At  this  sign  of  re- 
turning life  they  rose  and  grasped  each  other's  hands. 
The  tears  Katy  had  so  bravely  kept  back  when  she  had 
had  work  to  do  and  110  time  to  cry  came  now  in  an  un- 
restrained shower;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy,  for  the 
Captain  was  waking  up  all  right. 

Now  poor  little  Jim  got  some  attention,  and  Katy  left 
them  to  themselves  while  the  three  boys  helped  each  oth- 
er to  get  rid  of  their  icy  clothes  and  crawl  into  the  blank- 
ets and  warm  straw  of  their  bedrooms,  as  they  called  the 
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hull  of  the  boat.  This  done,  Katy  came  back  and  made 
hot  tea  for  her  three  tucked-up  patients,  which  so  revived 
them  that  Tug  and  Jim  begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  their  clothes  had  been  dried;  but  Aleck  said  he 
\\.-inli-d  to  sleep  two  weeks,  and  so  would  stay  in  bed  a 
little  longer. 

As  for  Rex,  whose  heroism  in  bringing  back  Aleck's 
floating  coat,  when  he  was  unable  to  aid  his  drowning 
master  himself,  had  been  forgotten  until  now,  he  was 
content  to  lie  in  a  snug  corner  and  wait  for  the  frozen 
fish  his  mistress  had  promised  him  would  presently  be  the 
reward  of  his  faithfulness. 

That  eventful  day  came  to  an  end  without  anything 
further  to  disturb  their  peace.  Aleck  rose  toward  even- 
ing, and  went  out  fishing  with  Jim  and  Tug,  catching 
two  or  three  pickerel.  The  night  passed  in  unusual  quiet, 
for  the  wind,  though  steady,  was  not  a  whistling  gale,  nor 
did  the  grinding  roar  of  moving  ice  come  to  their  ears  as 
it  had  sometimes  the  day  before. 

In  the  morning  the  same  clouds  were  there,  the  same 
vague  haze  hid  the  horizon,  the  same  waste  of  ice  and  wa- 
ter surrounded  their  lonely  camp,  the  same  quiet  breeze 
breathed  steadily  across  the  lake,  and  but  for  occasional 
noises  of  their  own  making,  the  whole  world  seemed  pro- 
foundly still.  This  was  depressing,  and  the  spirits  of  each 
one  of  our  young  adventurers  sank  to  a  level  with  the  flat 
ice  and  the  dull  gray  sky;  yet  it  was  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  done  except  to  wait  as  patiently  as  possible  for 
si  line  change. 

"  If  yez  can't  be  aisy,  be  as  aisy  as  ye  can,"  remarked 
Tug,  quoting  an  excellent  Irish  rule  of  life  under  adverse 
circumstances;  but  the  pleasantry  met  with  only  a  faint 
smile  from  his  discouraged  companions.  All  thought  that 
any  active  perils  would  be  better  than  this  motionless, 
objectless  gloom,  so  threatening  because  so  still  and  un- 
certain. 

"I  wonder  if  we  haven't  stopped  drifting,"  said  Katy, 
as  they  were  pretending  to  eat  a  bit  of  luncheon,  for 
which  nobody  had  much  appetite;  and  more  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something  than  because  it  seemed  to  make 
much  difference  whether  they  had  come  to  a  stand-still  or 
not,  they  took  a  few  chips,  and  going  to  the  edge  of  the 
floe,  threw  them  into  the  water.  These  tossed  up  and  down 
on  the  gentle  waves,  but  did  not  change  their  position  at 
all,  so  our  navigators  concluded  their  floe  to  be  at  last 
stationary. 

"How  far  do  you  think  we  have  drifted  ?"  Jim  asked 
his  brother. 

"  Well,"  Aleck  replied,  "  I've  been  studying  over  that. 
We  don't  know  just  when  we  started  nor  exactly  when 
we  stopped — if  we  have  stopped — nor  whether  we  have 
gone  steadily  on.  I  have  seen  something  of  drifting  ice, 
and  I  should  say  we  had  gone  probably  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  miles,  all  right  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
lake." 

"  Then  you  have  some  idea  of  where  we  are  ?" 

"Oh  yes;  that's  quite  easily  calculated  by  'dead-reck- 
oning,' as  sailors  say." 

The  west  wind  now  began  to  subside,  and  before  long 
the  air  became  still  and  the  mists  thicker,  with  dense  low 
clouds  massing  close  overhead.  On  land  it  must  have 
been  a  warm,  thawing  day.  Out  here  it  was  always  chilly, 
but  the  four  people  were  not  uncomfortable,  even  when 
their  overcoats  were  unbuttoned,  partly,  however,  because 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  constant  exposure. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  the  air  grew  much  cool- 
er, and  the  fog  thinned  out,  while  the  wind  freshened 
and  worked  around  until  it  blew  briskly  and  very  cold 
from  the  north.  This  soon  swept  away  the  mists,  but  not 
the  clouds;  yet  light  enough  remained  just  before  dusk  to 
give  Aleck  a  brief  look  to  the  northward.  He  could  see 
a  great  field  of  rough  ice,  apparently  made  up  of  broken 
pieces  crushed  and  jammed  together,  stretching  in  that  cli- 
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'  THEY   WERE    ABLE    TO    DRAG    HIS    LIFELESS    FORM    OUT    UPON    THE    ICE.' 


rection  to  the  horizon.  This  horizon  was  broken  in  one 
place,  however,  by  a  darker  patch  that  looked  as  though 
it  might  be  land ;  but  before  he  could  examine  it  more 
carefully,  it  had  become  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Returning  to  the  house,  the  Captain  ordered  every  prep- 
aration to  be  made  for  a  possible  removal.  While  Katy 
cooked  their  evening  meal,  the  boys  worked  with  axe  and 
shovel  until  they  had  freed  the  runners  under  the  boat,  so 
that  she  could  be  dragged  away  quickly.  Then  the  wall 
was  taken  down,  and  the  boxes  stowed  carefully.  Several 
of  them  had  been  emptied  during  the  long  halt,  and  it 
made  them  all  feel  very  grave  to  notice  how  low  their 
stock  of  provisions  and  lamp  oil  had  run.  Jimmy  re- 
fused to  see  the  use  of  all  this  hard  work  when  everything 
seemed  as  safe  as  ever  it  was,  and  Aleck  confessed  that  he 
had  no  better  reason  to  give  for  his  precautions  than  that 
the  weather  had  changed,  and  it  was  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

"We  won't  take  the  tent  down,  Jim,  nor  throw  in  the 
mess  kit,  nor  roll  away  our  good  beds,  till  we  find  \ve  have 
to;  but  if  the  ice  should  drop  from  under  our  feet  at  this 
moment,  we  could  scramble  into  the  boat,  and  have  our 
necessary  property  with  us." 

Katy,  meanwhile,  had  set  half  a  ham  boiling — they  had 
only  one  more  left  after  this — and  was  only  wraiting  for 
it  to  be  done  before  going  to  bed,  for  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  much  colder  than  usual,  since  the  hummock 
no  longer  sheltered  them  from  this  new  wind,  which  blew 


in  under  the  boat  where  the  snow  had 
been  shovelled  away,  and  threatened 
to  tear  the  frail  hut  to  pieces.  Fi- 
nally the  ham  was  done,  and  the  girl 
crept  shivering  to  Jim's  side  amid  the 
straw  and  quilts,  thoroughly  fright- 
ened and  weary. 

She  had  not  been  there  five  min- 
utes when  there  came  a  quick  series 
of  crashing  reports,  such  as  she  had 
heard  before.  The  ice  was  breaking 
up  again.  Tug  was  quickest  to  jump 
out,  calling  to  all  to  stay  in  the  boat 
till  he  came  back.  They  could  feel 
the  ice  shake  and  tip  under  them — 
or  at  any  rate  imagined  they  could 
— while  the  wind  was  blowing  snow- 
flakes  in  their  scared  faces.  It  seem- 
ed an  age,  though  really  it  was  hard- 
ly a  minute,  before  Tug  came  back, 
and  said  they  were  afloat  upon  a 
small  piece— a  piece  only  a  few  yards 
square. 

"  Then,"  said  Aleck,  decisively, 
"we  must  take  to  the  boat  and  get 
off  this  cake,  for  the  wind  is  blowing 
us  rig-lit  back  into  the  open  lake,  and 
we  couldn't  live  out  there.  I  think 
I  saw  land  just  north  of  us,  and  we 
must  try  to  get  there,  or  at  any  rate 
get  upon  the  big  ice-field  in  front. 
It's  our  only  hope." 

He  and  Tug  were  buttoning  their 
overcoats  and  tying  tippets  about 
their  heads  and  necks,  but  talking  at 
the  same  time. 

"Now  for  our  orders,  Captain." 
"  Well,  then,  listen.  Katy  and 
Jim  must  not  step  out  of  the  boat 
unless  I  say  so.  They  must  light 
the,  lantern,  ship  the  rudder,  roll  up 
the  bedding  and  stow  it  under  the 
thwarts,  and  fix  everything  as  snug 
as  they  can.  Jim's  place  will  be  for- 
ward; Katy  will  stay  by  the  tiller; 

and  remember,  whatever  happens,  that  the  compass  direc- 
tion is  due  north.  Now,  Tug,"  he  continued,  "you  and 
I  will  dump  in  this  kitchen  stuff,  and  let  The  Youngster 
pack  it  away  the  best  he  can.  Then  down  with  the  oars, 
and  mast  and  canvas.  We  must  hurry." 

So  saying,  he  snatched  the  kettle,  ham  and  all,  from  the 
fire,  and  tossed  it  into  the  boat,  where  it  lit  on  Jim's  foot, 
and  was  greeted  with  an  angry  howl.  The  other  goods 
and  the  spare  canvas  followed.  Then  they  began  to  tear 
down  the  roof,  and  in  five  minutes  this  had  been  piled  in 
a  stiff  frozen  heap  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  for  they  thought 
there  was  no  time  to  bend  and  fold  it  into  shape.  It  was 
all  the  united  efforts  of  the  four  could  do  to  hoist  it  over 
the  low  gunwale. 

All  these  preparations  took  perhaps  fifteen  minutes — a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  terror,  for  now  the  great  cake  was 
plainly  rocking  under  their  feet.  Then  calling  out  Jim, 
they  put  their  heads  through  the  collars  of  the  drag-ropes, 
and  tried  their  best  to  move  the  boat,  but  it  wouldn't  budge 
an  inch. 

"We  must  throw  off  that  icy  canvas.     I  should  think 
it  weighed  a  hundred  pounds, "said  Tug. 
"  Yes,  off  with  it!"  ordered  Captain  Aleck. 
This  done,  they  tried  again,  and  slowly  and  laboriously 
worked  the  boat  twenty  or  thirty  paces  toward  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  when  it  became  clogged  with  the  fast-falling 
snow,  and  could  be  pushed  no  farther. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Husli  -  a   -  bye,    ba  -  by,     up    -    on     the    tree  -  top,  When  the  wind  blows         the    era  -  die    will    rock  ; 


Fed. 


When  the    bough  breaks  the      era  -  die      will     fall.     Down  turn  -  bles   era  -  die    and      ba  -  by    and      all. 
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Half  a  cl<  17.011  of  us— 
Don't  \\e  look  gay? 


A  HOLIDAY. 

\\e'\e  been  so  very  good  at  school. 
\Ve  have  a  holiday. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

NICE,  FRANCE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— It  is  hoautiful  here  in  the 
south  of  France.  You  see  the  orange  trees  and 
palms  almost  every  time  you  go  out.  We  were 
at  Cannes  before  we  came  here.  While  we  were 
there  papa  and  mamma  took  my  sister  and  my- 
self over  to  the  island  where  the  "  -Man  with  the 
Iron  Ma-k"  was  confined.  \Ve  saw  the  room 
which  lie  hail  ;  and  the  woman  who  showed  us 
around  told  us  he  had  a  bed.  a  table,  and  a  chair, 
and  that  he  was  confined  there  over  seventeen 
years.  The  window  had  four  or  five  rows  of 
railings.  We  saw  also  a  very  high  wall  reaching 
to  the  sea.  down  which  the  French  prisoner  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  made  his  escape. 

The  Carnival  begins  here  this  week,  and  there 
are  men.  women,  and  children  going  in  masks 
and  fancy  dresses.  There  is  an  Exhibition  here 

now.  and  a  large  balloon  goes  up  two  or  tin 

times  a  day  with  people  in  it.  Then-  i>  a  beauti- 
ful casino  here,  where  they  have  daily  concerts, 
and  also  a  room  for  plays  for  children.  They 
have  a  little  theatre  like  the  one  for  Punch  and 
Judy,  but  give  pieces  in  several  acts  for  young 
people. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Neal's  little  boy.  in 
Munich,  is  a  celebrated  pianist.  Won't  yon  give 
a  sketch  of  him  in  the  YODNG  PEOPLE?  Your 
affectionate  reader,  FLETCIIEI:  II. 

Thanks  for  your  letter,  Fletcher.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  hear  about  the  sunny  land  of  France— the 
grand  historic  scenes  through  which  you  are  tri\ 
elling.  We  have  an  article  on  "The  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask. "which  tells  his  story  so  far  as  it 
is  known,  and  we  will  publish  it  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
soon.  Thanks  also  for  your  suggestion  in  regard 
to  a  sketch  of  Mr.  David  Neal's  talented  little 
son.  Our  readers  will,  we  know,  be  glad  to  hear 
about  this  bright  little  musician. 


OTTVMWA,  IOWA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a 
long  time,  and  my  interest  in  it  is  greater  than 
ever.  There  are  many  wonderful  places  around 
this  city,  one  of  them  is  Horse-Thief  Hollow. 
The  rocks  there  are  very  high,  and  contain  many 
strange  caves  of  different  siy.es.  and  in  the  larg- 
est caves  horse-thieves  used  to  hide  the  horses 
or  whatever  they  stole.  Our  family  were  down 
there  several  times  last  summer,  and  we  expect 
to  go  often  next  summer,  as  it  is  such  a  lovely 
place.  We  found  quite  a  number  of  new  plants 
that  we  think  would  interest  students  in  botany. 
Another  interesting  place  is  the  gold  mine  about 
three  miles  south  of  our  city.  There  are  ino-r 
wonderful  fossils  found  in  tiie  limestone  of  this 
region  My  brother  has  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  these  fossils.  I  go  to  school  in  the 
morning,  work  at  home  in  the  afternoon,  and 
carry  the  daily  paper  in  the  evening.  Wit  li  s<  >me 
of  the  money  I  get  for  carrying  papers  I  take 
the  BAZAnfor  my  mother  and  YOUNO  PKOPI.E  for 
mv~elf.  I  would  like  very  much  to  visit  your  great 
printing  house.  I.uru:  R.  L. 

I  hope  you  may  some  time  come  to  New  Y'ork 
and  visit  the  establishment  »\'  Mev<i-s  Harper  A: 
Brothers.  So  enterprising  and  diligent  a  youth 
deserves  to  get  on  in  life,  and  I  know  you  will  be 
prosperous.  It  pleases  me  very  much  to  see  that 
you  devote  part  of  your  earnings  in  a  gift  for 
your  mother.  Commend  me  to  a  mother  loving 
boy.  By-the-way,  can  yon  not  induce  the  proper 
persons  to  give  that  beautiful  hollow  a  more  at- 
tractive name? 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  I  wrote  you  last  from 
Biarritz,  but  the  air  was  so  strong  there  that 
papa  and  mamma  took  me  to  Pan,  and  found 
this  air  just  the  thing  for  me.  and  so  sent  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  The  scene  is  very  much 
changed;  there  we  h;id  the  sea.  and  here  we 
have  the  Basses  Pyrenees  Mountains,  all  snow 
capped  and  seeming  to  reach  into  the  sky.  Pan 
is  quite  a  pretty  town,  with  t  \\  .....  r  three  parks. 
where  there  is  always  beautiful  music.  The 
Promenade  da  Midi  has  a  full  view  of  I  he-  mount- 
ains, and  is  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
"walking  and  chatting  or  listening  to  the  IIIUMC 
At  the  end  of  the  promenade  is  a  fine  old  chateau. 


where  Henri  IV.  was 
born,  and  we  went 
through  the  chateau 
one  day.  Among  the 
quaint  old  things  was 
hi-  cradle-  which  is  a 
whole  tortoise-shell — 
some  tine  tapestries, 
and  a  table  large 

enough  to  scat  tuo 
hundred  people.  On 
<  hl'Klmas  we  (bro- 
ther Tom  and  I)  went 
to  a  fancy-dress  ball 
at  Mrs.  and  (ieneral 
P.'s.  English  people. 
Their  daughter  was 
dressed  as  a  Spanir.li 
dancing  girl,  and  she 
looked  very  pretty. 
T<  >m  went  as  a  clown :  he  acted  his  part  very  well. 
I  went  as  Bo-peep.  We  had  a  german  and  a  great 
many  presents.  On  Christmas  morning  we  all, 
except  papa,  got  up  and  looked  at  our  stockings 
before  breakfast.  Among  the  things  I  received 
were  a  drawing-block  and  tambourine.  I  amgo- 
ing  to  paint  a  Spanish  scene  upon  my  tambour- 
ine. Tom  has  painted  a  bull-fight  on  his.  1  went 
to  two  other  parties.  One  at  Miss  ,I.'s,  where 
there  was  a  tree,  and  beautiful  presents  dis- 
tributed ad  litntU7rir-3.il  the  children  had  boxes 
of  French  bonbons  and  about  six  other  presents. 
Then  we  went  to  Mrs.  W.'s  children's  party- 
more  favors  and  a  jolly  time  Yesterday  was 
my  twelfth  birthday,  and  as  my  governess  is  Ger- 
man, she  introduced  some  pretty  Herman  cus- 
toms. Early  in  the  morning  she  crowned  me 
with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  on  going  in  to  break- 
fast there  was  my  chair  all  encircled  with  ivy. 
About  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
whispering  going  on.  "Katie,  du  darfst  nicht 
gueken  '  Katie,  du  darfst  nicht  herein  !"  I  was 
bothered  enough  with  secrets  at  Christmas,  but 
this  was  almost  as  bad.  At  last  I  was  led  into  the 
room,  when-  the  great  secret  was  unveiled.  In 
the  middle  was  a  cake  with  twelve  candles  stuck 
in  all  around,  and  one  in  the  middle  for  next 
year,  with  lovely  flowers  in  vases  around  it.  and 
a  pot  of  hyacinths  from  our  good  old  cook  when 
she  came  down  from  the  kitchen— the  kitchen  is 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  I  told  her  it  was  mv 
fete,  she  said  nothing,  but  when  she  came  home 
at  twelve  o'clock  from  market  she  solemnly  en- 
tered and  mumbled, "Bonne  Me."  The  peasants 
an-  very  handsome,  and  wear  wooden  shoes,  and 
when  one's  back  is  turned,  and  the  little  b*>\s 
come  out  of  school,  you  would  think  a  cavalry 
regiment  was  prancing  down  the  street.  The 
women  carry  water  on  their  heads  in  pots. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  my  Wiggle  come  forth  in 
all  its  possible  glory  ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  had 
sent  it,  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  mix  what 
it  h.  Tom.  Fraulein,  and  I  have  tried  again. 
You  will  see  for  yourself  that  nobody  helped  us. 
I  hope  the  artist  will  think  them  good  enough  to 
be  printed.  We  (>n  joy  the  Wiggles  very  much.  I 
think  Sweet's  are  so  funny. 

I  think  the  nicest  letter  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Post-office  Box  is  from  Nellie  P.,  Milwaukee.  I 
enjoyed  the  story  about  her  cat  Cosy  NOW, 
with' much  love,  your  affectionate  little  friend. 

KATIE  R. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  Katie  K.  again.  I 
had  been  hoping  for  a  letter  from  herself  or  bro- 
ther Tom,  and  here  it  is.  like  a  bird  in  winter 
safe  over  the  stormy  Atlantic.  What  a  pretty 
fete  you  had  on  your  birthday  !  I  wish  every- 
body would  make  much  of  birthdays,  for  they 
are  the  real  home  anniversaries— mile-stones  on 
the  road  of  life— and  it  is  very  charming  to  find 
them  wreathed  with  flowers  and  lighted  with 
candles. 

When  any  dear  child  I  love  has  a  birthday.  I 
think  of  a  sweet  stanza  of  the  poet  Whittier. 
written  to  his  namesake,  and  this  I  quote  for 
you,  Katie,  to  do  for  all  the  year: 

"I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old. 

God  make  thee  beautiful  within  : 
And  let  thine  eyes  the  good  behold 
In  everything  save  sin." 


I  live  in  a  large  house,  and  we  have  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  of  land.  We  have  two  nice  horses; 
one  is  named  Billy  and  the  other  Ned.  our  horses 
like  lump-sugar  very  much.  When  Ned  hears 
mamma  going  out  to  the  stable  he  will  whinny 
and  paw.  and  sometimes  mamma  will  give  Billy 
his  sugar  first,  ami  then  Ned  will  be  very  uneasy 
We  have  a  greenhouse,  and  the  flowers  in  it  are 
real  pretty  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  summer 
comes,  because  I  live  near  the  water,  and  I  can 
go  in  bathing  almost  every  day.  II  W,  s. 


ALBUQCKRQUB,  NRW  MEXICO. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  Mexi- 
cans Their  language  is  Spanish.  I  am  going  to 
a  Spanish  school.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  letter 
writers  ever  saw  mud  houses  such  as  they  have 
here;  they  call  them  adobe  houses.  Mr.  II. 
built  himself  an  adobe  castle;  even  the  roof  is 


made  of  mud.  It  is  so  large  that  he  has  plank 
walks  on  top  of  it.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  We 
have  a  school  here  for  Indian  children  :  the.  boys 
learn  farming  too.  and  the  girls  learn  all  kinds  of 
h''i!-cwork.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
horned  toads.  A  gentleman  had  two  of  them 
tor  pets.  One  of  them  had  thirty-six  young  ones 
and  the  other  one  had  twenty-four,  and  before 
they  were  as  large  as  a  honey-bee  the  parents 
ate  the  poor  little  ones  all  up.  Next  time  I  write 
I  will  tell  you  about  our  trip  to  the  San  Pedro 
mines.  Adios.  RALPH  W.  B. 


Herbert  Aldridi.  a  dear  little  boynot  quite  nine 
years  old,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  His  illness  was  brief,  lasting  only  three 
days.  While  lying  in  bed,  and  apparently  not  in 
danger,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  looking  over 
his  beloved  YOTNI.  PKOPLE,  reading  the  new 
number,  which  arrived  on  the  15th  of  January, 
and  re-reading  some  of  the  earlier  ones.  He  had 
taken  the  paper  from  its  first  number.  His  fa- 
ther writes,  touchingly  :  "The  last  story  he 
heard  in  this  life  was  taken  from  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  now  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
pleasure  he  received  from  its  perusal,  and  for  the 
many  lessons  of  good  he  learned  from  it.  It  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of  our  sad  hearts  that  for 
many  years  to  come  the  paper  may  give  to  thou- 
sands of  young  people  as  great  enjoyment  as  it 
gave  our  dear  little  Herbert." 

The  beautiful  stanzas  which  follow  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Aldrich  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  kindly  allows  us  to  publish  them  in 
our  Post-office  Box. 

TIIE   MAIDEN   AND  THE  RAINBOW. 

I  remember  a  story,  my  children. 

That  oft  in  my  boyhood  was  told, 
Of  a  maiden  who  followed  a  rainbow 

In  search  of  a  large  bag  of  gold. 

For  thus  runs  the  story,  my  darlings, 
If  once  she  could  come  to  the  end, 

she'd  find  all  the  gold  that  she  needed, 
And  plenty  to  give  to  a  friend. 

So  over  the  hill-sides  she  clambered, 
And  down  in  the  valleys  she  went. 

Though  rough  was  the  path  that  she  travelled, 
Upon  her  great  search  all  intent. 

Ne'er  minding  the  brambles  that  caught  her, 
Ne'er  heeding  the  rain-storm  that  beat, 

Though  tired  grew  the  frail  little  body 
And  weary  and  sore  were  her  feet. 

Forgetting  her  home  and  its  duties, 
orgi  tting  her  les-ons  unlearned  ; 
But  looking  afar  to  the  heavens 
Where  the  bow  with  its  bright  colors  burned. 

Still  onward  and  onward  she  wandered, 
Still  watching  the  rainbow  so  fair, 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  it  faded. 
And  melted  away  iu  the  air. 

Then  heavily  homeward  she  plodded, 
Though  long  was  the  path  she  must  tread 

Ere  safe  in  the  arms  of  her  mother 
She  might  wearily  nestle  her  head. 

And  this  is  the  moral,  my  darlings, 
Which  runs  through  the  whole  of  my  rhyme: 

Don't  leave  your  home  duties  untended 
While  far  for  a  rainbow  you  climb. 

Don't  scorn  all  the  pleasures  around  you, 
Though  those  far  away  seem  so  fair. 

Since,  like  the  bright  bow  of  the  maiden. 
They  may  vanish  and  fade  in  the  air. 

For  ever  around  you  are  duties. 

And  lessons  will  come  with  each  day; 
Rich  rewards  will  fidelity  bring  you. 

Though  rainbows  may  vanish  away. 
SHOOKLYN,  NBW  YOHK.  "    CHARLES  ALDRICH. 


FREEDOM,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  lit  tie  farmer  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have 

been  to  sd I  every  day  but  three  this  winter; 

I  study  leading,  spelling,  writing,  geography, and 
practical  arithmetic.  I  have  a  little  dog;  his 
name  is  Rogue :  he  is  a  funny  fellow.  I  tell  yon. 
We  have  seven  lamb-.,  and  1,'ogiic  lik.  -  to  play 
with  them,  but  the  old  sheep  drive  him  away. 
I  think  "The  lee  (jueen"  is  a  splendid  story. 
I  have  three  brothers,  all  older  than  myself.  I 
drove  the  harvester  last  harvest.  There  are 
some  nice  Artesian  wells  near  here  which  I  we  mid 
like  to  tell  you  about,  but  it  would  take  too  long; 
so  good-by.  FRANK  S. 

Success  to  my  farmer  lad  : 


Last  week  we  were  told  of  the  flood,  and  this 
week  Grade  gives  her  recollections  of  a  cyclone : 

PLAISVIEW,  ILLINOIS. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  Bro- 
ther Lloyd,  sisters  Kate  and  Mary,  and  myself  go 
to  school.  1  have  another  sister,  Carrie,  but  she 
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is  too  young  to  go  to  school.  I  must  tell  you 
something  about  tin-  ryrlmir.  or  tornado,  that 
came  through  lien-  hist  .May  It  destroyed  our 
or  -li.inl  of  2."ii  >  trees,  ami  swept  our  barn,  grana- 
ry, and  corn  sheds  all  miles  away.  It  killed  four 
hogs  and  two  calves  for  papa,  and  it  moved  our 
house  almost  off  the  foundation;  it  ten.  tlr 
doors  out  of  the  parlor, and  scattered,  our  things 
in  every  direction— some  were  found  mile- away. 
Our  neighbor's  house  was  all  torn  to  pieces.  They 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time— himself  and  wife 
and  his  wife's  sister  (who  is  blind i,  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  hired  man— and  not  one  was  killed. 
Was  it  not  providential  they  were  nut  killed  ? 

GBACIE  C. 

More  experiences  are  here  of  the  raging  wa- 
ters. 

C'lNCINN  \TI.  <  'Hill. 

\Ve  have  had  a  great  flood  here  in  Cincinnati. 
The  river  rose  to  a  height  of  71  feet  34  inches,  the 
highest  ever  known.  Houses  were  seen  floating 
down  the  Ohio  Kiwi-  every  day.  We  were  with- 
out gas  for  five  or  six  days,  and  had  to  use  lamps 
inste-.d.  There  has  been  great  suffering  here. 
The  Public  School-houses  were  opened  for  the 
homeless  people  as  places  for  shelter.  All  the 
railroads  in  the  city  are  under  water  except  one. 
ami  that  is  the  cim-iunati  Northern-  There  were 
also  several  people  drowned  in  the  flooded  streets. 
I  counted  thirty-six  chickens  floating  down  the 
river  perched  oil  a  raft.  EDDIE  ( i. 


I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  flood  we  are  having. 
I  live  down  in  Southern  Indiana,  where  the  Ohio 
Valley  has  overflowed.  I  have  been  sailing  all 
afternoon  in  a  boat  a  bout  the  streets.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible affliction  to  our  people  :  many  are  home|e>< 
here  and  in  Lawrenceburg.  Sly  home  is  not  in 
the  city,  so  we  don't  get  any  of  the  flood  in  our 
house  :  but.  my  papa's  print  ing-office  is  in  town, 
and  if  the  water  is  as  high  as  it  was  last  year,  it 
will  be  in  the  office  if  the  water  doesn't  go  down. 
I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  in  the  sixth  Header. 
Yours  truly,  MAY  D. 

NEW  Y..HK  CITI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  reading  the  letters  in 
the  Pest-office  Box  every  week,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  < me.  I  have  three  pets:  two  canary- 
birds.  OTIC  named  <;yi>  and  the  other  Toy,  and  a 
big  Maltese  cat,  which  we  call  Hon  He  used  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  me.  and  would  sleep  at  the 
foot  of  rny  bed  every  night;  but  since  I  have 
been  taken  sick— and  I  am  now  writing  this  from 
a  sick-bed—he  will  not  come  near  me.  and  if  any 
one  tries  to  bring  him  to  me  he  will  scratch 
and  fight  to  get  away.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rea- 
son for  that?  Among  my  Christmas  presents 
wasasledand  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  with  which 
I  expected  to  have  great  fun  in  the  snow  this 
winter,  but  I  was  taken  ill  a  few  days  after 
Christmas,  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  play  %vith 
them  so  far,  and  the  doctor  says  that  I  can  not 
go  out  until  spring,  so  you  see  1  will  not  have 
much  fun  with  my  presents.  Is  it  not  too  bad? 
One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  I  have  while 
in  bed  is  reading  YOUNO  PEOPLE  every  week.  I 
think  it  does  me  more  good  than  the  doctor's 
visits,  and  if  I  should  see  this  letter  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  it  would  almost  make  me  well  again. 
Good-by.  ETHEL  J.  SI. 

Bon's  behavior  is  very  unkind,  but  perhaps  he 
is  afraid  that  he  will  become  ill  himself  if  he  ap- 
proaches his  little  mistress  too  closely.  The  rub- 
ber boots  and  sled  will  be  all  ready  for  next  win- 
ter's frolics. 

This  is  from  a  Michigan  girl  of  six : 

CIIKBOVGAV,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old,  and  I  am  reading 
in  the  Second  Reader.  I  have  a  pet  dog,  and  his 
name  is  Donny.  The  other  afternoon  we  played 
a  new  game  called  Cabbage  Chickens ;  my  sister 
Mina,  my  cousin  Sarah,  my  brother  Arthur,  and  I 
all  played  it.  and  it  was  so  much  fun  that  1  thought 
I  would  write  a  letter  and  ask  yc  >u  children  if  you 
know  how  to  play  it.  If  any  lutle  girl  or  boy  does 
not  know,  and  would  like  to.  I  will  tell  them.  I 
have  not  learned  to  write  yet,  and  so  my  teacher 
is  writing  for  me,  but  I  have  told  her  what  to  say. 
I  am  taking  music  lessons,  and  I  have  just  got 
past  "O  music,  sweet  music."  in  my  book.  Sly 
brother  takes  Yorsn  PEOPLE,  and  we  all  read  it. 
and  like  it  very  much.  Will  you  please  print  my 
letter,  because  it  is  the  first  one,  I  have  ever 
sent.  EFFIE  H. 

Of  course  all  the  children  want  to  know  how 
to  play  Cabbage  Chickens,  and  so  do  I.  Perhaps 
I  could  be  the  Mother  Hen,  and  let  the  little 
chicks  fly  under  my  wings.  So  when  you  read 
this,  Effie,  send  the  full  directions  at  once. 


This  is  from  a  California  girl,  who  is  six.  she 
wrote  it  beautifully,  too,  and  so  plainly  that  I 
actually  called  somebody  to  look  at  it.  I  like 
clear,  plain  writing  so  very  much  : 

BBXICIA,  CAI.IFOKMA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  My  mamma  is 
dead,  but  my  auntie  takes  care  of  me.  Sly  papa 


is  in  china,  and  the  last  time  he  came  home  he 
Ill-ought  me  a  little  i  'how  dog.  and  our  China  boy 
was  delighted  with  it.  I  hail  a  little  Maltese  kit- 
ten, and  a  squirrel  from  Mexico,  1  go  to  school. 
where  there  are  three  hundred  scholars,  and  I 
am  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  grade. 

I  got  a  valentine  to-day,  and  this  is  my  valen- 
tine to  you.  I  wrote  this  myself,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten a  good  many  letters  to  my  papa.  I  hope  this 
w  ill  IK-  published, for  1  want  to  see  it  in  the  paper. 

FANNT  K.  F. 

To  match  our  wee  girlies'  lettters  comes  this,  all 
the  way  from  the  W<  M  : 

HiAWATllA,  HASSAN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old,  and  we  have  a 
little  baby  a  yearold  We  all  take  YOUM.  I'Kon.E. 
I  am  in  the  Second  Reader.  I  wrote  this  by  my- 
self I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Ilox.  I  like  "The  Ice  Queen"  the  best  of  all.  I 
weigh  fifty  pounds,  and  my  brother  is  eight  years 
old.  and  lie  weighs  sixty  pounds  and  a  half.  We 
have  -even  ehildren.  WI:B  \V. 

What  a  houseful :  I  think  fifty  pounds  is  a 
good  weight  for  a  young  gentleman  of  six;  but 
you  should  tell  me  how  tall  you  are  when  papa 
takes  your  measure. 

This,  too,  comes  all  the  way  from  Michigan  : 

CoOPERSVILLE,  MlCHICAX. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
bi'  ther  two  years  old ;  he  is  a  cunning  little  fel- 
low, and  his  iiame  is  Hal.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  got  Christinas :  I  got  a  tea  set,  a  pocket- 
book,  a  I  look  full  of  nice  stories,  a  vase,  and  a 
pocket  -  handkerchief.  I  have  never  been  to 
school,  but  am  going  next  April.  I  am  learning 
to  spell  this  winter;  I  have  got  to  Lesson  Fifty- 
live  in  Harrington's  Graded  Spelling-Hook  Hi-o- 
ther and  I  have  no  pets,  but  we  have  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  summer-time,  and  know  tin  names 
of  allot' them.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  taken 
YOUNG  PEOPLE;  Hike  it  very  much. especially  the 
Post-office  Box  department.  This  is  my  first  let- 
ter, and  I  hope  to  see  it  in  print.  ELLA  L. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  little  Ella  knows  her 
flowers  by  name. 

WKST  BIILTOX,  CANADA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  for  my 
birthday  present  mamma  gave  me  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  hope  to 
take  it  next  year  too.  I  have  three  sisters,  but 
no  brother.  My  oldest,  sister  Maggie,  is  in  Mon- 
treal, going  to  school.  She  came  home  at.  Christ- 
mas, and  we  were  very  glad  to  see  her.  We  had 
a  Christmas  tree,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
have  a  cat  named  Beauty,  and  my  sister  Susie 
has  one  named  Topsy;  they  are  both  very  cun- 
ning. I  am  a  cousin  to  Bessie  C.  she  lives  tour 
miles  from  here.  I  do  not  go  to  school,  but  mam- 
ma teaches  me  and  little  sister  Mary  at  home, 
and  sister  Susie  gives  us  music  lessons.  We  have 
got  over  three  hundred  paper  dolls.  I  think  I 
like  .Miss  Aleott's  books  best,  though  I  like  The 
Wiile  Wide  World  very  much.  I  have  read  Little 
Women,  Jack  and  Jitt,  Under  //if  Lilacs,  and  Eight 
C'vitsiH.*.  besides  i  he  short  stories  written  by  her 
in  ,SV.  Xicliolat.  I  will  get  mamma  to  copy  this 
lor  me,  as  I  call  not  write  very  well.  With  love 
to  the  dear  Postmistress.  MABEL  L.  K. 


CALIFOBMA,  MI—IKI 

I  am  a  little  boy.  and  I  go  to  school.  We  take 
YOUNO  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much  ;  it  reach- 
es here  every  Wednesday  evening.  1  am  reading 
two  books,  Nicholas  .Vi.v./. tii/  and  Ivanhoe:  they 
are  both  very  interesting.  My  companions  and  I 
skate  mornings  before  school.  The  first  time  I 
put  my  skates  on  I  fell  down  many  times.  1  live 
in  a  healthy  town,  and  I  like  to  live  here  very 
well,  J-  «• 


Niw  Y.T.K  CITY. 

I  have  had  Yorsu  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  tirst 
number,  our  kind  Sunday-school  teacln  r  gives 
it  to  our  class.  Kadi  girl  has  one  every  w  eek  ;  I 
get  it  first,  and  the  next  week  pa>s  it  to  another 
girl,  while  1  receive  the  new  one,  and  so  on.  I 
enjoy  YOUNG  PEOPLE  better  than  any  other  p.iper 
that  'l  know.  I  am  not  one  of  your  little  folks, 
for  I  think  I  am  a  pretty  big  girl  at  eighteen.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  few  girls  in  Ger- 
man, as  I  know  it  very  well,  and  can  perhaps  help 
some  who  do  not  know  it  as  well.  I  used  to  go 
to  a  German  school  when  I  was  in  the  country. 
I  am  in  a  cooking  schoolnow.  I  was  in  the  New 
York  Cooking  School  for  two  years,  where  they 
trained  girls  to  cook  and  do  housework. 

L.  A.  S.,  222  E.  Seventeenth  Street. 


William  George.  Don't  you  think  that's  a  funny 
name?  I  am  very  f  ond  o_f  Yoi  '•••  I'IOPLE.  After 
1 1  ading  it  I  lend  it  to  a  little  girl  who  is  so  badly 
hurt  from  coasting  that  she  can  not  sit  up. 

BESSIE  B. 

Many  thanks  for  charming  favors  to  these 
young  friends :  .Iiisie  I!.  H..  Nye  !>.,  Freddie  J.  T., 
.1.  II.  !>..  I..  L.  ('..  Wolrntt  P.  !).,  Helen  H.,  Arnie 
S.,  C.  Arthur  K.,  Fiinnie,  liilln  .11.  It.,  I..  T.  S., 
(icnreii-  II.,  Arthur  I,.  I!..  M)ra  A.  H.,  Andrew  K., 
Little  Maud,  Lizzie  F.,  Charlotte  (..  l-lniina  S.,  Har- 
per R.,  Frank  H.,  Sadie  11.,  Jlattio  K.  I!.,  (i.  II.  W'., 
Kdith  W.,  Kose  B.,  Gracie  ('.,  Oscar  S.,  X.  A.  L., 
Jlira  L.  «.'.,  Jeanette  B.  H.,and  Mary  B.— Florence 
J.A.:  Look  for  your  letter  in  the  Post  oilier  I'.ox 
next  week.  The  pretty  scrap  book  has  been 
sent  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  the  little  fellow  in 
our  cot  —Frank  ami  Willie:  Exchanges  are  in- 
serted without  charge.  —  Harry  Green  P.,  Jun. : 
Your  letter  delighted  me.  It  i.-- very  manly.  Your 
motto,  "Always  speak  the  truth,"  is  one  of  the 
very  best ;  and  your  sister's,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  is  a 
golden  rule  for  home  and  school.  Write  again. 
I  will  try  to  make  room  for  your  next  letter. — 
Etta  A.  M. :  Your  fairy  story  is  gracefully  writ- 
ten, but  I  can  not  slip  it  in  just  now.  Send  a  let- 
ter telling  of  your  home  and  daily  life.-  ('race 
and  Mabel  D. :  Thanks  for  the  pretty  pen-wiper. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ACROSTIC. 

Take  a  gulf  of  Europe,  a  country  of  Asia,  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a  country  of  South  America,  and  a 
sea  of  Europe,  and  so  arrange  them  as  to  have 
their  initial  letters  spell  the  name  of  an  island  of 
Europe 


No.  2. 

THREE  EAST  SQUARES. 

1.— 1,  To  drag.  2.  Fury.  3.  Generations.  4. 
Where  the  sun  sets 

2.— 1.  Watery  particles.  2.  Not  any.  3.  At  one 
time.  4.  Underbrush.  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

3._1.  A  heavenly  body.  2.  Gentle.  3.  An  an- 
cient prophet.  4.  To  sleep.  C.  Y.  KEES. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

Sly  first  is  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  hat. 
Sly  second  in  squirrel,  but  not  in  rat. 
My  third  is  in  water,  but  not  in  oil. 
Sly  fourth  is  in  earth,  but  not  in  soil. 
Sly  fifth  is  in  dream,  but,  not  in  sleep. 
Sly  sixth  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  weep. 
Sly  whole  is  found  in  nearly  every  house. 

JOSIE  L.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  226. 

No.  1.— C-lock.  B-ox.  C-hair.  W-omen.  O-range. 
B-owl.    B-racket.    G-lass. 


No.  3.- 


H  and 
O  pal 
L  and 

SI  ine 
E  mma 
S  anil 


No.  3-          H 

TOP 
HORSE 

USE 
E 


P 

FLY 
B   L   A    C    K 

ACT 
K 


C 

PAN 

C  A   I    R  O 

CRY 

O 

S  I  1)  E 
IDEA 
DEAR 
E  A  R  S 

No.  5.— Multiplication.    Cat.    Till.     Plum.    Cot. 
Onion.    Slica. 


No.  4.— 


laps  it  was  a  cypress  vine,     inaveu  in  in   BI 

IK  old.  whom  I  love  very  much.    We  have 
an   •  live  pel  :  that  is  a  cat,  whose  name  is 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lulu. I  Pope.  D.-ll  V.  He  Witt.  Emily  S.  Reed, 
loiilie  Barlow,  Margie  llane.  Lulu  I!..  F.  H.  P.., 
I  izzie  Harris,  Edith  R.  Chapman,  S.  M.  Fech- 
heimer,  William  Lampeing.  Slaggie  P.  Copperas, 
Helen  stubbs.  i  'liarles  M.  Bradley,  Louis  B.  Hunk, 
Herbert  \V  .  11.  lv  Wheeler,  silva  Perl  Hedwig 
I,  mi  man.  U.K.  P..  John  Wilson,  Harry  S.  Lath 
am  Milton  lirown.  Roger  Ticknor.  Blanche  H. 
Colman,  .Tack  Paget.  Margaret  Gray.  Albert  G., 
Blue  -Eves,  Little  Fidget,  Earle  Townley,  Jimmy 
Kendnck,  Arthur  Heard.  Sleeping  lieanty.  Fan- 
nie Brown,  Ralph  \V.  Borchert,  and  John  F. 
Eggers.  

[For  Efchinigfs.see-iJaml  :!</  pages  of  cover.} 
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T1IREE   BROTHERS.— BT  11.  K.  MUXKITTIUCK. 


IN  the  cozy  kitchen. 
All  the  livelong  d:iy. 
See  three  little  fellows 
Jump  around  and  play! 


They  are  little  brothers, 
Full  of  joy  and  fun 

As  the  merry  robins 
Singing  in  the  sun. 


Never  do  they  quarrel 
Over  balls  and  bats. 

For  these  little  brothers 
Are  but  pussy-cats. 


THE  STINGING  TREE. 

THOUGH  the  tropical  plants  of  Australia  are  very  luxuriant 
and  beautiful,  they  are  not  without  their  drawbacks.  There 
is  one  among  them  that  is  really  dangerous.  It  is  called  the 
spinning  tree.  If  a  lanv  portion  of  the  body  is  burned  by  the 
stinging  tree,  death  will  be  the  result. 

It  would  be  as  safe  to  pass  through  fire  as  to  fall  into  one  of 
these  trees.  They  are  found  growing  from  two  or  three  inches 
high  to  ten  and  lifteen  feet;  the  stem  of  the  old  ones  is  whitish, 
and  red  berries  usually  grow  on  the  top.  The  tree  has  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  smell,  but  is  lies;-  known  by  its  leaf,  which  is 
nearly  round.  It  also  has  a  point  at  the  top,  and  is  jagged  all 
round  the  edge,  like  the  nettle.  All  the  leaves  are  large;  some 
air  larger  than  a  saucer. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  a  traveller,  "  while  shooting  turkeys  in  the 


scrub,  I  have  entirely  forgotten  the  stinging  tree,  till  warned 
of  its  close  proximity  by  its  smell,  and  then  have  found  myself 
in  a  little  forest  of  them.  I  was  stung  only  once,  and  that  very 
lightly.  Its  effects  are  curious  ;  it  leaves  no  marks,  but  the  pain 
is  maddening,  and  for  months  afterward  the  part,  when  touch- 
ed, is  tender  in  rainy  weather,  and  when  it  gets  wet  in  wash- 
ing, etc. 

"  I  have  seen  a  man,  who  treated  ordinary  pain  lightly,  roll  on 
the  ground  in  agony  after  being  stung,  and  I  have  seen  a  horse 
so  completely  mad  after  getting  into  a  grove  of  the  trees  that 
he  rushed  open-mouthed  at  every  one  who  approached  him,  and 
had  to  be  shot  in  the  scrub.  Dogs,  when  stung,  will  rush  about 
whining  piteotisly.  lilting  pieces  from  the  affected  part.  The 
small  stinging  trees,  a  few  inches  high,  are  as  dangerous  as  any, 
being  so  hard  to  see,  and  seriously  imperiling  one's  ankles.  The 
scrub  is  usually  found  growing  among  palm-trees.'' 


THE  puzzle  is  to  find  out  what  proverb  of  five  words  is  represented  by  the  large  picture.    It  is  solved  by  means  of  the  small  pictures,  the  names  of 
which  are  composed  of  letters  taken  from  different  words  of  the  proverb.    The  figures  indicate  the  words  in  which  the  letters  are  found. 
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RACKET. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 
I. 


THERE,  there,  poor  little  Rackety !     See,  now,  won't 
he   play  bo-peep   with   Will's   hat?      Well,  then — 
Oh-h-h-h  I    look   out   the   window   and   see  the   horsies  ! 

How  they 


are  jump- 


life  so  trying  as  this  long  day's  ride  in  a  railroad  car.  All 
the  help  given  by  toys,  picture-books,  candy,  and  cakes, 
had  been  used  up  hours  ago.  All  the  efforts  of  mamma, 
two  sisters,  a  little  brother,  and  the  nurse  could  no  longer 
keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  proper  baby  behavior. 

"Only  one  more  hour,  I'm  happy  to  say!"  exclaimed 
Edith,  as  Racket  gave  an  angry  scream  at  being  refused 
the  brass  rack  over  his  head  for  a  plaything.  But  a  tedi- 
ous delay  took  place  at  a  way -station,  when  he  insisted 
on  being  walked  up  and  down  the  car,  returning  with 

a  roar  after  bumping  his 
head  against  the  end  of  a 
seat. 


galloping,  and  how 
they  are  afraid  of  the 
cars !  Get  up,  horsies !" 

But  Racket,  usually  a  well-behaved  child,  had  as 
yet  found  nothing  in  his  two  years'  experience  of 


'OH    NO.   HONEY,   YEK    CAN'T    IIAB    DAT! 
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A  welcome  hush  fell,  however,  as  the  car  door  opened, 
and  he  stared  at  the  incomer,  hardly  knowing  whether  to 
he  pleased  or  frightened.  It  was  a  bright-looking1  colored 
ho\  .  with  a  velveteen  suit,  from  which  the  nap  was  almost 
worn  away,  a  very  large,  very  clean  collar,  and  a  banjo. 
He  took  Ids  seat  behind  the  nurse,  and  beamed  on  Racket 
with  so  hearty  a  smile  that  the  small  boy  allowed  his 
friends  five  minutes  of  quirt  while  he  gravely  eyed  the 
dark  skin,  white  teeth,  and  shiny  eyes.  The  result  seem 
ed  satisfactory,  for  he  presently  leaned  over  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  made  a  grab  at  the  banjo. 

"  Oh  no,  honey,  yer  can't  hab  dat!"  said  the  boy,  laugh- 
ing, and  drawing  it  back. 

Racket  reached  further,  lost  his  balance,  and  went  over 
head-foremost,  accompanied  by  a  shrill  cry  from  the  nurse, 
as  she  vainly  tried  to  catch  him.  The  united  family 
sprang  up  in  alarm  to  see  Racket  upside  down  and  kick- 
ing violently  in  the  arms  of  the  boy,  who  had  dropped  his 
banjo  in  preventing  his  fall. 

"  Nebber  yer  mind,  now,  honey,"  he  cried,  coaxingly. 
"  Yer  ain't  hurt  a  mite,  nohow.'1 

But  Racket  thought  he  was,  and  was  preparing  to  ex- 
press himself  to  that  effect  in  his  own  way,  which  inten- 
tion was  happily  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  few  thrums  on 
the  banjo.  Then  its  owner  looked  with  concern  at  a  slight 
break  ill  its  frame. 

"  Is  it  broken  ''."  asked  Racket's  mother. 

"  Not  much,  missus.      It  '11  go  yet.     See  ?'' 

"What  is  your  name,  and  where  are  you  going  ;" 

"  Gabe,  missus.  Into  de  city  fer  ter  play  de  banjo  an' 
sing,  an' git  some  money  fer  de  ole  mammy." 

"  Sing  for  us  now." 

"Yes,  missus.  No.  honey,  don't  ye  ketch  hold.  now. 
Little  w'ite  boys  don't  want  no  banjos. 

"'Come  along,  my  lirndder,  eume   along, 

For  lie  linn-   is   clra  u  in"  ni-li, 

For  ilt.-  angrl-   say  il<Te's  nnm'n  trr  do 

But  tn-  ring  dein   ehannin'  hells. 

\\  •'   aiv   al  —  ino-l    lioinr, 

AVe  are  al — most  hoinc. 

For  ter  ring  dem  ehannin'  bells. 

"  '  Come  along,  Sister  Mary,  eome  along, 
For  tir   linn-   i>   drawin'  niLlli,1  "  rte. 

Mrs.  Dwight  wrote  some  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
she  gave  to  Gabe. 

"  Here  is  our  address.  Come  to  us  in  the  city,  and  we'll 
have  your  banjo  mended." 

"  Sing  more,"  said  the  boys.      And  Gabe  sang: 

"  '  Daniel  in  de  lions'  den — 

An'  a  flow  I  long  to  go! 
De  lions  did  not  hurt  him  den — 

An'  a  limv  I  long  to  go ! 
0  king,  king,  king,  live  forever,  0  king! 

An'  a  how  I  long  to  go  ! 

"  '  De  angels  come  from  paradise — 

An'  a  how  I  long  to  go  ! 
De  angels  locked  de  lions'  jaws, 
An'  a — ' 

Racket  had  heard  lion  stories,  and  now  began  growling: 

"Br-r-r-r,  br-r-r-r,  br-r-r-r- r-r." 

"  Listen  to  de  chile!"  exclaimed  Gabe,  in  great  glee,  for- 
getting his  song.  "Yes,  honey,  de  big  roarin'  lions  dey 
goes  dis  a  way" — he  made  a  rumbling  sound  on  the  ba  ujo, 
which  highly  delighted  Racket  and  his  brother  next  older. 

The  cars  started  again,  and  Racket's  caretakers  leaned 
bade  with  sighs  of  relief. 

"Yer  see,  ole  Mas'  Lion,  one  day  he  done  cotch  a  deer, 
an' he  say:  '  Br-r-r-r-r,  br-r-r-r-r.  I's  gwine  ter  hev  a  party, 
an' umvite  all  d;-  'ristocratie  animals.'  Den  Mas'  ll'ar.  he 
dour  come  will  his  '  Ur-r-r-r-r,  ur-r-r-r  [banjo],  an'  Mas' 
Rooster,  he  done  come  wid  his  Oo-oo-oo,'  an'  Mas'  Wolf, 
lie  done  conic  \\id  his  '  War-war- war,'  an'  Mas'  Coon,  he 
done  come  wid  his  '  Karuk  ak  ak-ak.'  But  w'en  de  r.il 


an'  de  weasel  dey  done  come,  ole  Mas'  Lion,  he  done  say, 
'G'long.  yoiiciis  can't  conic,  nohow;  youens  isn't  'risto- 
cratic  miff.'  Den  de  rat  an1  de  weasel  dey  done  gone 
slan'  iii  de  corner,  an'  put  deir  finger  in  deir  mouf,  ail' 
sulks.  An'  de  rat,  he  done  say,  'I's  gwine  ter  hev  a 
party,  an'  I  won't  umvite  ole  Mas'  Lion,  dar,  now!' 
An'  de  weasel,  he  done  say,  'I's  gwine  ter  hev  a  n;  rtv. 
an'  I  won't  umvite  nobody  at  all;  dar,  now!'  An'  w'en 
ole  Mas'  Lion,  he —  For  gracious!  ll"<r/.s  i/ut  /" 

It  was  not  only  Gabe  who  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of 
terror,  for  all  heard  the  dread  sound,  whose  only  meaning 
could  be  a  sudden  and  awful  change  from  the  security  of 
luxurious  travel  to  wreck  and  ruin,  suffering,  perhaps 
death.  Cries  and  groans  followed  quick  upon  the  rend- 
ing, crashing,  splintering,  and  the  fast-gathering  darkness 
added  its  gloom  to  the  fearful  hour. 

The  angel  of  the  shadowy  wings  did  not  wave  them 
over  the  scene,  but  the  destruction  was  most  complete, 

and  many  a  | r  creature  was  carried  away,  maimed  and 

crippled,  by  kindly  hands,  which  were  soon  busy;  and 
gentle  touch  and  voice  did  their  utmost  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  soi  ithe  distress.  The  accident  had  taken  place  near 
a  little  town,  to  which  some  of  the  wounded  were  removed, 
while  others  were  taken  a  few  miles  further  on.  Thus  it 
came  that  in  the  confusion  Mrs.  Dwight  was  separated 
from  her  children,  she,  with  a  severe  injury  on  the  head, 
being  left  with  the  nurse,  whose  hurts  were  trifling,  while 
Herbert,  Edith,  Ruth,  and  Willy  were  carried  elsewhere, 
Herbert  with  a  broken  limb,  and  the  others  with  various 
lighter  hurts. 

But  by  the  time  their  wounds  had  been  attended  to  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  house  where  their  mother  lay. 
To  the  inquiry  how  they  were  getting  on,  Edith  answered, 

"  \Ye  an-  all  doing  nicely.      How  is  mamma  '." 

"  A  little  better.  Tbe  doctor  says  you  may  come  to  see 
her  if  you  an-  able." 

Edith  went  at  once,  but  came  back  with  a  face  so  white 
as  she  sank  down  beside  her  brother  that  he  seized  her 
hand  in  alarm. 

"Oh.  Herbert!"  she  cried,  "mamma  asked  'How  is 
Rackety  y  " 

"Why,  why,  Edith,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Isn't  Racket 
with  mamma  and  Susan  '." 

"No,  no,  and  they  think  he  is  with  us.  Herbert,  where 
is  the  darling  baby  !  What  shall  we  do?  Oh,  oh.  what 
will  mamma  say  when  she  knows?'' 

When  the  family  at  last  went  back  to  their  home  the 
shadow  which  they  bore  with  them  was  deeper  and  heavier 
than  the  one  which  had  fallen  before.  The  neighborhood 
had  been  thoroughly  searched,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing 
child  had  been  found. 

II. 

Where,  indeed,  was  poor  little  Racket  ? 

At  the  iirst  rude  shock  of  the  collision  Gabe  felt  himself 
violently  dashed  one  way  and  then  the  other.  Amid  the 
blinding,  deafening  confusion  a  baby  voice  came  to  his 
ear,  and  a  soft  little  form  was  flung  against  him,  which  he 
seized  and  clasped  closely,  and  together  they  seemed  tossed 
j  hither  and  thither  until  thrown  to  a  vast  distance.  And 
when  Gabe  opened  his  dizzy  eyes  it  was  because  he  was 
aroused  by  a  stinging  pain,  which  drew  also  a  woful  little 
wail  from  Racket.  The  hissing  steam  from  the  overturned 
locomotive  was  escaping  and  drifting  toward  them. 

"Laws,  honey,  chile,  we  doesn't,  want  ter  be  biled  ter 
deff  after  gittin'  banged  ter  deff,  does  \\  e  .' 

People  with  lanterns  were  moving  to  and  fro,  and  help 
was  near;  but  Gabe's  only  thought  was  to  get  beyond  fur- 
ther touch  of  the  sharp  tongue  which  stung  so  cruelly. 
Forgetting  his  bruises  he  sprang  up  and  ran  lie  knew  not 
where,  still  holding  the  child  fast  in  both  his  arms,  until  all 
of  a  sudden  he  went,  down — down — down,  rolling,  sliding, 
bumping  over  grass,  gravel,  and  bushes  until  poor  Gabe  at 
last  knew  nothing  more. 
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But  Racket,  somewhat  protected  by  the  circling  arms, 
had  fared  better,  and  his  pitiful  cries  soon  brought,  help  in 
the  shape  of  two  women  followed  by  some  children. 

"Must  'a  been  a.  bad  accident  if  it  throwed  'cm  this  far. 
Lay  hold,  Nancy,  and  let's  fetch  the  poor  little  darky  to 
the  wagons.  Bob,  you  bring  the  baby;  poor  little  chap, 
his  arm's  a-bleedin'.  Wonder  if  his  folks  is  all  killed;' 
The  men  can  tell  when  they  comes  back." 

The  men  came  back,  and  reported  no  one  killed  and  no 
inquiries  for  a  missing  child. 

If  Gabe  could  have  gone  to  it  on  his  own  feet  he  would 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  emigrant's  encamp- 
ment in  the  deep,  wide  ravine  down  whose  steep  side  he 
had  fallen.  It  would  have  suited  him  well  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  boiling  of  the  coffee  and  the  roasting  of  the  corn  and 
potatoes,  while  the  flickering  glow  cast  by  the  big  fire  on 
trees  and  bushes  would  have  pleased  his  eye.  But  he  was 
indifferent  to  all  sights  and  sounds  as  he  was  carefully 
placed  in  a  rude  bed  in  one  of  the  wagons. 

"  It's  only  a  bump;  he'll  come  to,''  they  said;  and  then 
Racket's  arm  was  bound  up,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was 
not  too  much  hurt  to  eat  a  plentiful  supper  (although  with 
some  rebellion  at  receiving  it  from  strange  hands),  even 
laughing  merrily  once  or  twice  at  the  leaping  and  glancing 
of  the  great  fire.     After  which  he  slept  soundly  all  night. 
As  soon  as  Gabe  appeared  to  be  conscious  he  was  asked 
where  he  lived.      He  struggled  with  his  clouded  senses  for 
some   minutes,  and  then   gave   a   queer-sounding  name; 
after  which  he  went  into  another  prolonged  fainting-fit. 
"That's  on  our  way,  John.     Take  'em  there." 
So  it  happened  that  Gabe  and  Racket  were  carried  ten 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

But  when  they  arrived  Gabe  was  scarcely  conscious  yet. 
He  only  just  managed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  far  from  the  "dirt  road"  which  led  to  his 
mother's  cottage.  Thanking  the  travellers  for  their 
kindly  help,  he  took  Racket  in  his  arms  and  painfully 
hobbled  toward  it. 

"  De  laws,  chile!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Charity,  as  Gabe 
staggered  in,  and,  placing  Racket  in  her  lap,  threw  himself 
on  the  beil,  perfectly  exhausted.  "  Wha  you  been,  Gabe, 
an'  what  you  been  a  (loin'  ?  Whar's  de  ole  banjo  ?  What's 
de  matter  ails  dis  pore  baby  ?  an1  what's  de  matter  ails  yer- 
self,  anyhow  ?" 

But  Gabe  had  not,  a  word  to  say.  Two  weeks  went  by; 
the  doctor  came  and  went,  and  Gabe  still  tossed  on  bis 
sick-lied.  Then,  however,  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  could 
tell  his  story. 

Aunt  Charity  listened  in  great  excitement  to  his  account 
of  the  accident,  one  moment  raising  her  eyes  and  hands, 
with  expressive  shakes  of  the  head,  the  next  groaning  dis- 
mally over  the  distressing  story. 

"In  a  accident,  an'  come  out  alive!  Not  many  folks 
could  'a  done  it.  An'  held  on  to  de  pore  little  critter  all 
de  time— course  you  did,  Gabe !  Bress  his  pore  little  soul ! 
An'  yer  pore  ole  pappy's  banjo  gone!  You'll  git  well, 
Gabe,  but  we'll  nebber  see  de  ole  banjo  no  more.  Dar, 
honey,  quit  yer  cryin' ;  mammy  11  git  him  a  cake.  Whar's 
his  mudder,  you  s'pose,  Gabe  ?" 

"  How  kin  I  tell  ?  Didn't  I  tole  yer  how  I  war  bumped 
up  an'  bumped  down,  an'  bumped  round  an'  round,  an' 
den  tumbled  down  de  hill  ?  But  I  spect  she's  done  killed. " 
"  Oh,  oh,  oh  !"  Aunt  Charity  snatched  up  Racket  and 
rocked  him  in  a  transport  of  pitying  tenderness.  "Oh, 
oh!  de  good  Lord  He  knowed  whar  ter  send  dis  yer  pore 
lost  lamb  fer  ter  be  took  car'  ob.  But  I  don't  Vliebe  she's 
killed.  Yon  warn't  killed.  Oh,  oh!  if  she  isn't  killed, 
how  she's  a-griebin'  her  pore  heart  out  fer  dis  yer  baby 
dis  yer  blessed  miiiit!" 

"I'll  find  her  sho's  she  ain't  killed," said  Gabe,  firmly. 
"You  must,  Gabe;  you  must." 

At  last,  early  one  morning,  Aunt  Charity  wrapped  an 
old  shawl  about  Racket. 


"Look  hyar,  Gabe, "she  said,  pausing  solemnly  before 
an  old  chest.  Gabe  looked  equally  solemn,  for  it,  contain- 
ed instruments  left  by  his  father,  who  had  been  a  noted 
musician  in  old  plantation  times.  She  reverently  took 
out  another  banjo.  "  Dar,  now.  We  won't  go  on  dem 
dar  kyars,  an'  crack  dis  yer  one  all  ter  pieces." 

And,  after  locking  up  the  little  house,  walking  leisure 
ly,  or  with  such  "  lifts"  as  they  could  get  by  the  way,  they 
were  in  a  day  or  two  swallowed  up  in  the  great  city,  with- 
out a  clew  to  aid  them  in  what  they  were  bent  on  accom- 
plishing, for  the  address  which  Racket's  mother  had  given 
to  Gabe  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

And  Gabe  walked  through  the  city's  unfamiliar  streets, 
often  feeling,  as  lie  stood  hungry  and  with  aching  feet  and 
a  heart  from  which  courage  seemed  almost  gone,  the  full 
sense  of  the  words  he  sang: 

"  I'm  a-\vr;irv,  weary  \vaitin' 
Fur  ilr  jovl'ul   hour  ter  come." 

But  he  never  failed  for  a  moment  in  his  fixed  resolution  to 
restore  Racket  to  his  mother,  and  returned  every  night  to 
the  tenement-house  in  which  Aunt  Charity  helped  a  friend 
to  wash  for  their  very  poor  living,  with  a  cheery  "Find 
'em  ter-morrow,  sho's  ye  lib — pore  little  chap !" 

III. 

"This  won't  do !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Merrit  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  through  a  door,  opened  by  a  solemn-voiced  servant, 
into  a  darkened  hall  which  led  him  to  a  still  darker  room, 
where  a  woman  bearing  a  burden  of  hopeless  sorrow  took 
his  hand. 

"I  say,  Margaret — I  mean — I  don't  wonder  at  you,  of 
course — nobody  could — but  this  has  got  to  stop  some  time, 
you  know;  don't  you,  my  dear  '." 

"What  do  you  mean,  uncle?     What  has  got  to  stop?" 

"Why,  this  thing  of  keeping  sunshine  out  of  the  house. 
It's  as  silent  and  gloomy  as  a  tomb  here.  Oh,  poor  soul ! 
Every  one  goes  about  with  a  sad  face  and  a  suppressed 
voice — enough  to  give  one  a  chill  to  listen  to." 

"  How  could  it  be  otherwise  '(''  the  mother  said,  wearily. 

"Oh,  poor  child!  how  could  it?  And  what  an  old 
wretch  I  am!  But,  Margaret,  you  must  remember  the 
children  you  have  left.  Things  can't  go  on  this  way. 
Herbert  looks  old  with  his  load  of  care;  and  the  girls  go 
about  like  little  ghosts;  and  when  Will  gets  outside  the 
house  for  a  while  he  looks  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  come 
in.  You  must  get  out  of  this  room;  you  must  let  in  the 
light." 

Just  as  the  doctor  was  uttering  these  words  a  ragged 
colored  boy  was  wandering  along  the  street. 

"I's  been  t' rough  ebbery  one  o'  de  quality  streets,  an' 
if  his  mudder  'd  been  dar,  she'd  'a  looked  outen  de  winder 
w'en  she  hear  me  a-singin',  an',  says  she,  'Gabe,  whar's 
dat  dar  baby?'  She  must  'a  got  killed."  He  walked  in 
at  the  open  gate,  and,  going  up  to  the  house,  looked  down 
into  the  area  windows,  from  which  poured  a  flood  of  warm 
light. 

"Jolly  times  down  dar! — chicken  an'  cake  an'  jelly  an' 
sech.  Wish  I's—  Kijti—ki!" 

Gabe  bounced  up  with  a  shout  which  brought  two  or 
three  policemen  that  way.  Through  street,  park,  and 
alley  he  flew,  panting,  breathless,  heedless  of  whatever 
might  come  in  his  way.  till,  reaching  his  mother,  he  was 
totally  unable  to  utter  a  word.  But  as  he  snatched  the 
clothing  Racket  had  worn  on  that  night  of  all  nights  to  be 
remembered,  and,  flinging  him  on  her  lap,  danced  around 
the  two  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  she  understood. 

"May  de  good  Lord  be  praised!"  and  with  shaking 
hands  she  put  on  the  little  garments. 

A  loud  peal  at  a  door-bell  was  followed  by  a  rush  and 
a  hubbub  in  a  handsome  hall  which  caused  every  one  to 
start  and  listen. 
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"You  can't  do  that  here,  you  saucy  young  scamp;  the 
mistress  is  in  trouble,  and  can't  stand  — 

But  the  old  servant's  words  were  drowned  by  the  tinkle 
of  a  banjo,  and  a  voice  which  jubilantly  rang  out  the 
•words: 

''  We  are  al — most  home, 
We  are  al — most   home, 
Fer  ter  ring  dem  chariniti'  bells." 

Higher  and  higher  they  rose  as  Gabe  nimbly  dodged, 
and  shook  off  and  elbowed  aside  the  hands  which  would 
indignantly  have  taken  him  by  the  shoulders  and  put 
him  outside  the  door  before  the  mistress  should  be  dis- 
turbed. 

But  she  had  heard — for  there  was  a  cry  on  the  stairs,  and 
the  next  moment  the  impudent  boy  who  had  thus  dared 
to  intrude  himself  and  his  noise  was  thrusting  into  her 


arms  a  child  who  screamed  and  struggled  lustily  to  escape 
l  heir  trembling  clasp. 

Back  again  into  the  glow  of  the  sweet  home  life — back 
at  last  to  the  dear  caresses  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to 
the  full  blessedness  of  mother  love — came  the  poor  little 
wanderer  who  could  not  know  what  he  had  lost,  and 
what  was  now  restored  to  him. 

And  Gabe  ? 

Gabe  is  an  astonishing  young  person,  in  the  neatest  of 
liveries,  with  the  brightest  of  buttons,  who  tends  the  door 
and  does  errands  for  the  people  who  live  in  the  great 
house  where  Racket  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  family, 
and  Gabe  his  especial  slave.  Aunt  Charity  lives  nearby. 

"I  tole  you,  chilluns,"  she  says,  "dat  dere  was  suttiu 
wonuerful  about  Gabe.  I  knowed  he'd  be  a  great  pusson 
some  day,  and  so  he  is!" 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.4 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  NIGHT  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 

VI T HAT  should  be  done?  Aleck  was  sure  that  their 
\  \  only  chance  for  life  lay  in  getting  the  boat  afloat; 
but  unless  it  could  be  brought  nearer  the  edge,  this  could 
not  be  done,  and  perhaps  was  impossible,  anyway.  Yet 
to  stay  where  they  were  was  destruction.  Katy  and  Jim 
had  climbed  into  the  boat,  and  crouched  down  out  of  the 
snow,  while  the  larger  lads  stood  outside  trying  to  find 
some  way  out  of  their  desperate  situation.  They  must 
think  fast ;  minutes  were  precious ;  but,  cudgel  their 
brains  as  they  might,  only  darkness,  a  howling  snow- 
squall,  and  crashing  blocks  of  ice  greeted  their  eyes  or 
thoughts.  One  minute  passed,  two  minutes  passed,  and 
they  could  see  no  way  to  help  themselves.  The  third 
minute  was  slipping  by,  when  a  huge  ice-cake  crowded 
its  resistless  way  underneath  the  rear  edge  of  their  own 
raft,  toward  which  the  stern  of  the  boat  was  pointing,  and 
slowly  lifted  it  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

At  once  the  sledge  began  to  feel  this  inclination,  and 
started  to  move. 

"Jump  in!"  shouted  Aleck,  and  leaped  aboard,  with 
Tug  beside  him.  "Try  to  steady  her!"  they  heard  him 
cry,  and  each  seized  an  oar,  or  a  boat-hook,  or  whatever 
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was  nearest.  But  it  was  of  little  use.  Slowly  but 
gently  the  hinder  part  of  the  ice-cake  rose,  and  the 
front  part  tipped  down.  As  the  slant  deepened, 
the  speed  of  the  sliding  boat  increased,  until  it 
went  with  a  rush,  and  struck  the  water  with  a  plunging 
splash  that  would  surely  have  swamped  them  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tight  half-deck  forward,  which  shed  the  water, 
and  caused  the  little  craft  to  rise  upon  an  even  keel  as  soon 
as  she  had  fairly  left  the  surface  of  the  ice.  It  was  evident 
in  an  instant,  however,  that  she  would  sink  in  a  very  short 
time  unless  freed  of  the  great  sledge  which  was  dragging 
upon  her  bottom.  Already  the  water  was  pouring  over 
her  sides,  and  Aleck  knew  that  they  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  sinking  or  capsizing,  or  both.  Tug  had  leaped 
in  forward,  and  to  him  Aleck  shouted,  "Cut  those  bauds !" 

"Haven't  any  knife.'' 

"  Here's  the  hatchet.      Hurry  up." 

One  stroke  of  Tug's  arm  parted  one  of  the  bands,  and 
lie  raised  his  hatchet  for  the  second  one,  for  there  were 
two  straps  forward.  As  it  descended,  Aleck  drew  his 
pocket-knife  across  the  strained  band  astern,  which  parted 
with  a  loud  ripping  noise.  The  idea  was  that  both  strips 
should  be  severed  at  the  same  instant;  but  in  the  dark- 
ness Tug  partly  missed  his  aim,  and  the  poor  boat,  held 
to  the  sledge  by  a  single  strap,  began  to  yaw  and  jerk 
and  ship  water  in  a  most  alarming  manner — a  strain  she 
could  not  have  borne  one  moment  had  not  the  half-cut 
band  of  canvas  broken,  setting  the  boat  free.  Aleck  had 
intended  to  hold  to  the  strap  and  take  the  sledge  aboard; 
but  this  struggle,  which  came  so  near  wrecking  them  all, 
wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  first  wave  washed 
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the  bobs  beyond  recovery — a  loss  whose  full  force  did 
not  strike  them  at  once,  for  they  had  too  much  else  to 
think  of. 

The  weight  and  awkwardness  of  the  sledge  having 
been  taken  away,  the  boat  rode  much  more  lightly  in  the 
face  of  the  ice-clogged  sea,  and  showed  how  stanch  and 
trim  she  really  was,  though  much  cold  water  splashed 
over  her  rails. 

"Now."  said  Aleck,  cheerfully,  though  it  was  fortunate 
the  darkness  could  conceal  how  anxious  was  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face — "now  we  shall  get  along-.  Jim,  get 
out  your  oars  (the  stroke) ;  and  look  out  for  floating  ice 
forward.  Tug.  Katy,  my  little  steersman,  are  you  very, 
very  cold  ?" 

"N-n-n-o!"  the  girl  answered,  bravely,  but  her  teeth 
chattered  dreadfully. 

"Better  say  you  are,  for  you  can't  hide  it,  poor  child. 
Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  this  strap  off  my  roll  of  bedding, 
and  I  will  wrap  a  blanket  around  you." 

Doubling  a  large  blanket,  he  put  it  carefully  over  her 
head  and  shoulders  like  an  immense  hood.  Then  he  buck- 
led around  her  the  strap  which  had  held  the  roll  tog-ether, 
leaving  only  a  fold  out  of  which  she  might  grasp  the  tiller, 
and  another  crevice  through  which  to  peep  and  breathe. 

' '  We've  got  to  have  that  lantern  lit,  'cause  you  must  see 
the  compass." 

Taking  some  matches  from  his  pocket,  he  kneeled  clown, 
placed  the  lantern  under  the  skirt  of  Katy's  blanket  robe, 
crouched  over  it  as  close  as  he  could,  and  struck  a  match. 
It  went  out.  A  second  fizzed  a  while,  which  only  warmed 
the  wicking,  but  at  the  third  the  oil  in  the  wick  took  fire, 
and  the  lantern  was  soon  shining  gayly  into  the  bright 
face  of  the  compass  at  Katy's  feet. 

"Now,  Youngster,  for  the  oars.  Lie  low,  and  let  me 
crawl  over  you  to  my  seat." 

Aleck  got  there  and  was  ready,  but  Jim  was  still  fum- 
bling about  on  each  side,  and  feeling  under  the  thwart. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?     Why  don't  you  go  to  work  ?" 

"  Can't  find  but  one  oar." 

"Only  one  oar  ?    Sure  ?" 

Then  the  two  searched,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  had  been 
dropped  overboard,  evidently,  during  the  excitement  about 
loosing  the  sledge. 

"Well,  Jim,  it's  your  fault,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
You  take  this  quilt,  and  cud- 
dle down  as  close  to  Katy 
as  you  can  get,  and  try  to 
keep  each  other  warm.  I'll 
row  alone.  Ready,  for- 
ward ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Then  they  began  to  move 
ahead  through  the  water, 
which  came  in  long  rollers, 
not  in  breaking  waves,  be- 
cause there  was  so  much 
ice  around  them  that  the 
wind  could  not  get  hold  of 
it.  It  was  very  cold.  Oc- 
casionally Tug  would  fend 
away  a  cake  of  ice,  or  they 
would  stop  and  steer  clear 
of  a  big  piece;  but  pretty 
soon  he  called  out  in  a 
shaky  voice  that  he  was 
too  stiff  to  stand  there  any 
longer,  where  the  spray 
was  blowing  over  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  good  for 
nothing  in  a  few  minutes 
unless  he  could  row  awhile 
to  get  warm.  So  Aleck 
took  his  place,  fixing  the 


spare  canvas  into  a  kind  of  shield  to  keep  off  the  spattering 
drops.  It  was  very  forlorn  and  miserable,  and  to  say  that 
all  wished  themselves  back  on  shore  would  be  but  the  faint- 
est expression  of  their  distress. 

Little  was  said.  Pushing  their  way  slowly  through  the 
cakes  of  ice,  which  had  grown  thicker  now ;  changing  every 
little  while  from  oars  to  boat-hook  and  back  again,  while 
Katy,  protected  from  freezing  by  her  double  blanket,  and 
Jim's  close  hugging,  kept  the  yawl's  head  due  north ;  fight- 
ing fatigue,  hunger,  cold,  and  a  great  desire  to  sleep,  these 
brave  boys  worked  hour  after  hour  for  their  lives  and  the 
lives  in  their  care. 

When  they  were  beginning  to  think  it  must  be  morn- 
ing they  came  squarely  against  a  field  of  ice  which 
Mivh'hed  right  and  left  into  the  darkness  farther  than  it 
was  possible  to  see.  Whether  this  was  the  edge  of  a 
stationary  field  or  only  a  large  raft  they  couldn't  tell ;  but 
they  were  too  exhausted  to  go  farther,  and  they  decided 
to  tie  up  and  wait  for  daylight.  Tug  struck  his  hook  into 
the  ice  until  it  held  firmly,  then  lashed  it  to  the  stern-post. 
Aleck  stepped  out  and  drove  one  of  the  short  railway  spikes 
into  the  ice  near  the  stern,  around  which  a  rope  was  hitched. 
Then  both  the  boys  opened  a  second  roll  of  bedding,  and 
snuggled  down  as  well  as  they  could  to  get  what  rest  they 
were  able  to  while  waiting  for  sunrise.  Crowded  together 
in  the  straw  (though  it  was  damp  with  snow),  and  covered 
with  quilts  and  blankets,  they  could  keep  tolerably  warm, 
and  even  caught  little  naps.  The  snow  had  stopped  now, 
and  the  stars  began  to  appear,  first  in  the  north,  then  over- 
head, then  gradually  everywhere.  The  wind  still  blew, 
but  the  boat  slowly  ceased  to  rise  and  fall  upon  the  rollers, 
and  suddenly  (or  perhaps  they  would  fall  asleep  for  a  few 
moments)  would  seem  to  stand  perfectly  still. 

Tug  poked  his  head  from  under  the  covering,  and  said, 
"I  think  we  are  frozen  in."  Nobody  answered  him,  for 
they  were  asleep,  or  too  stupid  to  care;  but  the  gray  day- 
light which  came  at  last  showed  that  he  was  right.  On 
their  right  hand  was  a  great  sheet  of  new,  thin  ice;  on 
their  left  was  a  mass  of  thick  old  ice  white  with  snow. 
Straight  ahead,  so  well  had  Katy  steered,  towered  the 
rocks  and  trees  of  a  high  wooded  shore  coming  momently 
into  greater  and  greater  distinctness  as  the  red  streamers 
of  the  morning  shot  higher  and  higher  into  the  eastern 
sky. 
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Tug  was  the  first  to  catch  this  sight,  and  roused  his  fel- 
lows \vith  a  sliout: 

' '  Land  ! — land  !      Hurrah  !" 

CHAPTER   XX IF. 

THE   ESCAPE  TO   THE   SHORE. 

To  rouse  themselves,  hastily  gather  a  few  eatables,  and 
make  their  way  ashore  had  been  the  work  of  a  very  short 
time,  though  done  with  great  soreness  and  much  hobbling, 
after  their  crampcd-np  night  in  the  boat. 

They  halted  on  the  south  side  of  a  sheltering  rock,  where 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  shine  against  the  gray  stone. 
Katy  hated  lo  confess  it,  but  really  she  was  very,  very 
tired,  and  was  cpiite  willing  to  let  Aleck  wrap  her  up  in  a 
thick  blanket,  and  to  lie  quietly  in  a  sunny  nook  of  the 
rock  while  the  boys  set  a  fire  crackling  as  near  to  her  as 
was  safe,  and  began  to  boil  water  for  coffee.  The  mill 
had  been  forgotten,  but  Tug  had  a  piece  of  buckskin  in 
his  overcoat  pocket,  and  folding-  the  grains  in  this  they 
crushed  them  between  two  stones,  which  was  just  as  well 
as  grinding  them. 

This  done,  the  coffee-pot  was  filled  and  set  upon  the 
embers,  and  a  moment  later  four  cups  were  steaming  with 
the  hot,  reviving  liquid,  and  four  tired  bands  were  reach- 
im;-  toward  the  little  heap  of  slices  cut  from  the  boiled 
ham  which  had  been  tossed  into  the  boat  the  night  before 
when  leaving  the  ice-raft.  It  had  required  all  of  Rex's 
strength  of  mind  to  keep  his  paws  off  these  tempting 
pieces  for  some  time  past. 

"Poor  dog!"  cried  Jim  ;  "  we  must  give  you  something, 
if  we  are  pretty  short.  Pity  there  was  no  fish  left  for  you.'' 

"He  can  have  my  slice  of  ham,"  Katy  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  I  can't  eat  it,  somehow." 

''  Better  try  to  eat  a  little,  sis,"  Aleck  said,  "  because — 

"Don't  you  touch  a  mouthful  !"  exclaimed  Tug,  snatch- 
ing the  shaving  from  her  hand  and  tossing  it  to  the  dog, 
which  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  "Just  you  wait  a  minute! 
I  ought  to  go  and  kick  myself  for  not  thin  king  of  it  before!" 
And  with  this  puzzling  remark  he  rushed  oil'  over  the  ice. 

They  saw  him  rummage  about  the  cargo,  and  then  start 
back,  bringing  his  gun  and  a  small  package. 

"  Thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  make  sure  of  the 
gun,"  he  remarked,  as  he  rejoined  them  ;  "  and  here's  some- 
tiling,  Katy,  you  can  eat,  I  guess!"  It  was  a  box  contain- 
ing two  dozen  preserved  figs  that  he  opened,  and  handed 
to  her.  "I  bought  'em  just  before  we  left  Monroe,"  he 
said,  "and  clean  forgot  'em  till  now — sure  as  I'm  a 
Dutchman!" 

"Oh,  give  me  one!"  cried  Jim. 

"Jim  Kincaid,"  said  Tug,  sternly,  springing  between 
the  boy  and  Katy's  hand  outstretched  in  generosity,  "  if 
you  touch  one  of  those  figs,  I'll  punish  you  well !  I  didn't 
bring  them  all  this  way  for  a  lubber  like  you  to  eat!" 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  girl's  protests,  Tug  would  not  touch 
a  fig  himself  nor  allow  her  to  give  one  to  anybody  else. 

Aleck  grinned,  and  munched  his  tough  morsel;  Jim 
scow  led.  and  gnawed  at  his  shavings  as  though  he  enjoy- 
ed viciously  tearing  them  into  shreds:  Tug  thought  his 
beef  was  juicy  and  sweet  as  lie  saw  with  what  gusto  poor 
Katy  ate  her  fruit ;  and  as  for  Rex,  he  dug  his  teeth  into  the 
tough  remnant  of  the  dried  shank  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  as  though  he  never  expected  to  see  another  meal. 

Refreshed  and  strengthened  by  their  breakfast  and  ex- 
ercise-, meagre  as  it  was,  and  though  a  thermometer  would 
have  marked  nearly  down  to  zero,  the  boys  prepared  to  be- 
gin the  work  of  bringing  the  cargo  ashore.  Katy  wanted 
to  help,  but  Aleck  forbade,  so  she  curled  up  in  her  blank- 
ets beside  the  wall  of  rock,  which  acted  as  a  sort  of 
oven  to  hold  the  warmth,  where  presently  she  fell  asleep, 
and  the  boys,  when  they  returned  with  their  first  sled- 
load  of  goods,  were  careful  not  to  awaken  her.  So  much 
had  their  stock  been  reduced  that  they  found  a  second 


trip  would  enable  them  to  bring  everything  of  conse- 
quence ashore  by  carrying  pretty  large  armfuls.  So  they 
distributed  their  loads  as  best  they  could,  and  started  back, 
slipping  and  stumbling  over  the  rough  ice  and  through 
the  cutting  wind. 

[TO   BE    CONTINITKII.  ] 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEX. 

MOST  of  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  know  that  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  Lent,  but  perhaps  some  of 
them  do  not  know  what  Lent  means.  Nearly  all  religious 
bodies  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  period  when  they 
give  more  than  usual  attention  to  religious  devotion. 
Many  of  them  have  no  Jixed  time  for  these  revival  seasons, 
but  the  older  Churches— the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Anglican— set  apart  the  forty  clays  preceding  Easter  for 
special  religious  services;  and  this  season,  which  is  also 
meant  to  remind  people  of  the  forty  days  during  which 
our  Lord  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  is  called  Lent. 

Lent  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  "Christian  year." 
Whether  or  not  we  belong  to  a  religious  body  which  in 
any  way  regulates  its  services  by  the  Christian  year,  ev- 
ery educated  person  ought  to  know  what  it  means. 

The  Christian  year  means  the  system  by  which  the  old- 
er Churches  commemorate  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  and  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  It  be- 
gins with  Advent.  In  the  Roman  and  Anglican  church- 
es the  four  weeks  preceding  Christmas  are  called  the  Ad- 
vent season,  and  during  this  season  devout  people  are  ex- 
pected to  think  not  merely  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  of 
His  second  coming  promised  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
"  advent"  being  derived  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "the 
approach,"  or  "the  coming."  Christmas-day,  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord,  needs  no  explanation. 

It  is  followed  by  Epiphany,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
' '  manifestation,"  and  used  by  the  ancient  Church  to  denote 
the  appearance  or  manifestation,  by  the  leading  of  a  star, 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
January,  and  not  only  reminds  us  that  Christ  was  sent  to 
both  ( ientiles  and  Jews — that  is,  to  the  whole  world — but  it 
also  refers  to  the  visit  of  the  three  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus. 

The  next  important  day  is  Ash-Wednesday,  the  first 
day  of  Lent.  It  is  called  Ash-Wednesday,  because  in  the 
primitive  or  early  Church  penitents  on  that,  day  strewed 
asheson  their  head.  The  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  called  Palm- 
Sunday,  reminds  us  of  the  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  people  who  were  so  soon  afterward  to  cru- 
cify Him  strewed  palm  branches  before  Him  in  His  honor. 

Then  comes,  on  Friday  of  the  same  week,  the  day  which 
many  ( 'hristiaiis  regard  as  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
whole  year — the  day  on  which  we  commemorate  the 
crucifixion.  This  day  is  Good-Friday — "  good,"  because 
through  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  our  salvation  is  made 
possible.  The  week  which  begins  with  Palm-Sunday  is  call- 
ed Holy  Week,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  Easter-Sun- 
day, on  which  day  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  celebrated. 

Curiously  enough,  the  word  Easter  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  East  re — a  heathen  goddess  whom  the  Saxons 
worshipped  when  they  settled  in  England,  and  whose  fes- 
tival occurred  about  the  time  when  Easter-Sunday  now 
occurs.  The  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese call  Easter  by  a  word  which  means  "the  passover," 
because  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

Easter  does  not  occur  on  any  one  particular  day  of 
the  month,  but  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  011  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March.  Easter  is  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  day  of  the  Christian  year,  and  it 
comes  at  the  very  time  when,  in  the  budding-  of  the  trees 
and  the  springing  up  of  the  grass,  nature  gives  us  the 
beautiful  symbol  of  the  Resurrection  of  which  St.  Paul  has 
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made  use.  Forty  days  after  Easter.  Ascension-Day  com- 
memorates the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  ten  days  later 
Whitsun-day  is  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  on  the  apostles,  giving  them  the  gift  of 
many  languages,  and  boldness  and  zeal  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  all  nations.  The  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide  is  call- 
ed Trinity-Sunday,  and  on  that  day  especial  reverence  is 
paid  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  are  also  other  days  of  the  Christian  year,  such  as 
the  days  called  after  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Stephen,  and  others;  the  Innocents'  Day, 
when  we  read  of  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  Bethlehem  ;  All-saints'  Day,  when  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  blessed  souls  now  in  paradise;  the  days  which 
commemorate  the  wonderful  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and 
other  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament:  and  for  all 
these  Holy  Days,  as  well  as  for  all  Sundays  throughout 
the  year,  special  selections  from  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  addition  to  the  regular 
lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Psalms. 

Thus  the  Christian  year  is  a  sort  of  history  of  Christ  and 
His  Church,  and  we  can  imagine  how  valuable  the  recur- 
ring record  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  people  had 
no  books  from  which  to  learn  of  sacred  things,  and  how 
efficient  it  may  be  as  a  continual  instructor  in  God's  Holy 
Word. 


THE   FAIR  FOR   SICK  DOLLS. 

Bv  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOBY  TYI.ER,"  "Mn.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  ETC. 
III. 

S  the  boys  entered  the  room  it  seemed 
to  them  as  if  the  fair  would  be  a 
grand  success,  even  though  their 
valuable  services  had  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  girls  had  ar- 
ranged everything  without  help 
from  any  one,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  room  showed  their 
taste. 

Amy  acted  as  door-keeper,  stand- 
ing just   inside  the  room,  and  al- 
lowing any  visitor  who  was  at  all  doubtful  about  paying 
the  price  of  admission  to  get  one  glimpse  of  the  interior, 
which  always  removed  any  doubts. 

On  a  sofa  directly  in  front  of  the  door  were  seated  the 
unhappy-looking  dolls  which  it  was  hoped  would  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  fair.  They  w.ere  all  dressed  in 
blue  checked  gingham,  like  the  children  of  some  charity 
school,  and  they  looked  so  sad  and  generally  broken 
down  that  even  the  most  hard  -  heai'ted  could  not  but 
pity  them.  There  were  twenty -two  of  these  destitute 
ones,  and  of  the  entire  number  but  four  had  whole  heads, 
while  the  quantity  of  arms  and  legs  that  were  missing 
was  simply  dreadful,  for  each  sad  stump  was  so  placed  as 
to  be  conspicuous,  that  the  need  for  charity  might  not  be 
unheeded. 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  this  sad-looking  group  was  Gui- 
da's  refreshment  counter,  piled  high  with  sweet  dainties 
of  all  kinds,  and  tastefully  trimmed  witli  green  leaves  and 
flowers,  until  one  felt  a  desire  to  purchase,  even  though 
not  hungry. 

On  either  side  of  the  room  were  tables  on  which  were 
arranged  all  kinds  of  fancy-wqrk,  which  were  ottered  for 
sale  at  very  high  prices,  the  same  as  at  a  regular  fair. 

Comparing  tliis  scene,  which  was  so  charm  ing,  save  when 
one  looked  at  the  distressed  dolls  on  the  sofa,  with  the  un- 
inviting-looking shed  where  they  proposed  to  hold  their 
entertainment,  the  boys  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  shame  that  they  had  even  expected  to  equal,  much  less 


eclipse  it.  Even  if  their  entertainment  had  promised  to 
be  more  pleasing  than  the  fair  was,  they  would  still  have 
felt  rather  awkward  as  they  entered  the  room  where  they 
had  vowed  not  to  go,  and  met  the  girls  against  whom  they 
had  made  threats  because  they  were  not  admitted  as  part- 
ners iu  the  enterprise.  They  walked  around  the  room 
stittiy,  looking  at  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  praise  them  because  of  their  predictions,  until  the 
door  opened,  and  the  four  remaining  members  of  the  con- 
cert company  entered  the  room. 

They  came  in  much  as  if  they  were  bent  on  some  wicked 
errand,  and  all  stood  staring  at  each  other  as  if  overcome 
with  surprise  because  they  found  themselves  in  that  very 
inviting-looking  place. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  just  how  to  excuse  himself  for 
being  there,  until  Charley  said,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
suddenly  resolves  to  do  some  heroic  deed: 

"Come  on,  fellers,  I'm  going  to  stand  treat  to  some 
cakes." 

That  seemed  to  put  every  one  at  ease  immediately,  and 
as  they  gathered  around  the  table,  examining  Guida's 
wares,  no  one  would  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
these  were  the  boys  who  liad  proposed  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment that  should  keep  every  one  away  from  the  fair. 
While  they  were  eating  the  cakes  some  of  the  older  peo- 
ple came  in,  then  more  children,  until  the  room  was  so  full 
and  business  so  good  that  the  boys  were  crowded  into  a 
corner,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  talking  without 
any  danger  of  being  overheard. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellers,"  said  Harry,  frankly, 
"this  is  a  good  deal  better  show  than  we  could  give,  an',  I 
go  in  for  stayin'  here.  I  don't  believe  any  one  will  go  to 
Ralph's  shed,  an'  if  they  do,  they  won't  stay  long  if  we 
ain't  there." 

"But  if  we've  given  the  tickets  away,  it  will  be  kind 
of  mean  not  to  give  any  show,"  said  Charley,  doubtfully. 
"You  see,  if  we'd  sold  the  tickets,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad, 
for  then  all  we'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  give  the  money 
back." 

"But  I  haven't  given  any  away,  for  I  didn't  see  any- 
body but  what  was  coming  here, "  said  Harry.  "Now 
how  many  have  you  other  fellers  given  ?" 

The  projectors  of  the  concert  scheme  were  by  no  means 
nattered  when  they  learned  that  no  one  of  the  members 
had  disposed  of  any  tickets,  even  though  they  simply 
wanted  to  give  them  away.  The  fair  in  aid  of  the  dolls 
had  been  talked  about  so  much  that  every  child  in  the  town 
was  anxious  to  visit  it.  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
there  was  no  one  who  cared  to  attend  the  concert. 

"Then  we'll  stay  right  here,"  said  Charley,  decidedly, 
"  an'  we  must  act  as  if  we'd  been  foolin'  when  we  told  the 
girls  we'd  break  the  fair  up.  There'll  be  lots  of  fun  here 
before  ten  o'clock,  an'  if  we've  got  money  enough  between 
us  to  buy  plenty  of  cake,  there  won't  be  any  need  of  going 
home  to  supper." 

There  was  no  necessity  of  asking  if  the  other  boys 
agreed  to  this  plan,  for  one  look  at  their  faces  was  sufficient 
to  show  how  much  more  pleased  they  would  be  to  remain 
than  to  go  to  Ralph's  shed  and  give  a  very  dull  concert 
with  but  little  chance  of  an  audience  even  of  one. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do  to  make  things  all  right 
with  the  girls,  after  what  we  said  about  the  fair;"  and 
Charley  grew  very  eager  as  this  happy  thought  occurred 
to  him.  "  We'll  give  a  concert  next  Saturday  in  aid  of 
the  dolls,  an'  we'll  just  lay  ourselves  out  in  getting'  ready 
for  it." 

It  was  a  splendid  plan,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
was  proposed  the  girls  were  privately  told  what  the  con- 
cert troupe  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do  in  aid 
of  their  charity. 

After  that  everything  went  on  in  the  pleasan test  man- 
ner, and  as  the  crowd  of  patrons  increased  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Mrs.  Morse  opened  the  doors  of  the  parlor  in  order 
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that  the  visitors  might  enjoy  themselves  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  business  of  the  fair. 

And  the  girls  and  boys  did  have  such  a  good  time! 
They  never  realized  before  how  much  pleasure  there  was 
in  this  kind  of  charity,  and  they  looked  at  the  sad  family 
011  the  sofa  much  as  if  they  were  heartily  glad  there  had 
been  so  many  of  them  crippled.  The  fair  was  also  a  great 
success  in  the  way  of  money.  Each  visitor  brought  some 
to  spend  in  addition  to  that  paid  at  the  door,  and  the 
amount  received  from  all  sources  seemed  very  large. 

Until  half  past  four  visitors  were  constantly  arriving-, 
which  kept  Amy  very  busy  at  the  door;  but  after  that 
time  it  seemed  much  as  if  all  the  patrons  were  present, 
for  no  more  came,  and  the  door-keeper  had  a  little  time 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  fair.  She  was  tired,  and  stood 
gazing  at  Guida's  table,  much  as  if  she  was  asking  her- 
self whether  it  would  be  proper  for  one  of  the  members 
of  the  association  to  take  a  piece  of  cake  without  paying 
for  it,  when  she  saw  that  some  one  was  peeping  in  at  the 
window.  Since  the  night  was  approaching,  one  of  the 
girls  had  drawn  aside  the  curtains  rather  than  light  the 
gas  so  early,  and  thus  it  was  possible  for  any  one  from 
the  outside  to  look  in  without  paying  anything  for  the 
privilege. 


Bent  on  getting  as  many 
five-cent  pieces  for  admis- 
sion as  possible,  Amy  was 
about  to  ask  the  intruder  to 
come  in  and  aid  the  chari- 
table purpose  by  spending 
some  money,  when  she  saw 
that  such  an  invitation 
would  not  only  be  useless, 
but  cruel.  The  girl  on  the 
outside  was  hardly  older 
than  any  of  the  members  of 
the  association,  with  a  wan, 
pinched  face,  and  cloth- 
ing that  was  both  scanty 
and  worn.  In  her  arms  she 
held  a  child  three  or  four 
years  old,  who  presented 
quite  as  wretched  an  ap- 
pearance as  she  did,  and 
both  were  feasting  their 
eyes  oil  what  they  could 
not  otherwise  enjoy. 

Amy  ran  to  Guida,  who 
was  talking  with  Charley 
about  the  proposed  concert, 
and  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  girl  on  the 
outside,  told  of  her  being 
there,  and  proposed  that  she 
be  allowed  to  come  in  free. 
' '  I'll  pay  the  five  cents 
for  her,"  said  Charley,  gen- 
erously, and  ill  a  moment 
more  he  was  on  the  side- 
walk just  as  the  girl  started 
to  run  away,  thinking  she 
was  about  to  be  scolded  be- 
cause she  had  dared  to  peep 
in  at  the  window. 

It  was  some  moments 
before  Charley  could  per- 
suade her  that  she  was  to 
be  allowed  to  go  inside  the 
room ;  but  when  she  did 
fully  understand  it  she  en- 
tered, almost  holding  her 
breath  as  if  she  thought 
she  was  in  fairy-land.  The 

girls  gave  the  child  as  much  cake  as  it  could  eat,  even 
at  the  risk  of  making  it  sick  with  too  many  sweet  things, 
while  Guida  talked  with  the  girl  to  learn  who  she  was. 

Her  name  was  Jennie  Howard,  she  said,  and  she  lived 
with  her  widowed  mother  at  the  further  end  of  the  town. 
That  she  was  destitute,  even  more  so  than  the  broken  dolls 
were,  could  be  readily  seen ;  and  after  she  was  a  little  ac- 
!  quainted  with  the  kind-hearted  members  of  the  association, 
she  told  them  that  her  mother  was  obliged  to  work  very 
hard  in  order  to  provide  even  enough  for  them  to  eat. 

Immediately  after  Guida  heard  this  story  she  called  the 
members  of  the  association  into  the  parlor  for  a  private 
talk,  and  Mrs.  Morse  was  invited  to  take  part  in  it,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  boys,  who  could  not  understand  what 
it  was  all  about. 

The  mystery  was  explained,  however,  after  the  meeting 
was  over,  for  the  girls  announced  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
sick  and  destitute  dolls  would  not  suffer  very  severely  for 
several  months  at  least,  and  that  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  fair,  which  amounted  to  six  dollars  and  twenty  cents, 
would  be  given  to  Jennie  Howard,  to  be  used  as  her  mo- 
ther should  think  best. 

How  the  boys  cheered  when  this  decision  was  an- 
nounced! and  at  the  same  time  that  they  made  such  a 
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noise  they  felt  really  sheepish,  as  they  thought  that  they 
had  even  spoken  of  such  a  thing  as  breaking  up  the  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  money,  Jennie  and  her  little  sister 
were  each  presented  with  one  of  the  least  broken  of  the 
dolls,  which  proved  to  be  Guida's  Johanna  Abigail  and 
Ria's  Josephine  Fitzpatrick.  A  generous  bundle  of  cake 
was  made  up,  and  Jennie  was  given  more  fancy  articles 
than  she  had  ever  seen  before,  save  in  the  shop  windows. 

Then  the  boys  escorted  her  home  as  the  protcyrr  of  the 
association,  Charley  carrying  one  bundle  and  Harry  an- 


other, much  to  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who  appear- 
ed perfectly  bewildered  by  the  good  fortune  that  had  so 
suddenly  descended  upon  Jennie. 

The  concert  was  given  on  the  following  Saturday  after- 
noon by  the  boys,  when  more  money  was  raised  for  Jen- 
nie and  her  mother;  and  if  the  association  for  the  relief 
of  sick  and  destitute  dolls  ever  hold  another  fair,  it  is  pub- 
licly announced  that  it  will  be  for  a  more  worthy  object 
than  its  name  implies. 

THK    END. 


LONGING    FOR   THE    SEA.— FROM  A  PAINTING  BT  J.  G.  BROWN. 
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THE"  MoTll  KITS   ROOM." 

r.Y    M  \IIV  D.  BRINE. 


I'M  awfully  sorry  I'm-  poor  Jack  Roe; 
He's  that  boy  t'li:il  lives  with  his  mint,  you  know; 
And  lir  says  his  house  is  tilled  with  gloom 

Iiecaii-e   it    has  got    no  "  mother's   r 11." 

I  tell    von  \vh:i(.  it    is   tine  enoiejli 

To  talk  of  "  boudoirs"  and  such  fancy  stuff. 

But   the  room   nl'  rooiiis   that    serins   liest  to  me, 

The  room  where  I'd  always  rather  be, 

Is  mother's  room,  where  a  fellow  can  rest. 

And  talk  of  the  things  his  heart  loves  best. 

What  if  I  do  fret  dirt  about, 

And  sometimes  startle  my  aunt  with  a  shout? 

It  is  mother's  room,  and  if  she  don't  mind, 

To  the  hints  of  others  I'm  always  blind. 

Maybe  1  lose  my  things — what    then'.' 

In   mother's  room  I  find  them  again. 

And   I've  never  denied  that   I  litter  the  floor 

With   marbles  and  lops  and  many  things  more; 

But  I  tell  you,  for  boys  with  a  tired  head, 

It   is  jolly  to  rest  it  on  mother's  bed. 

Now  poor  Jack  Roe,  when  he  visits  me, 
I  take  him  to  mother's  room,  you  see. 

Because    it's    Hie    llieesl     place    to    go 

When  a  fellow's  spirits  are  getting  low. 
Aud  mother  she's  always  kind  aud  sweet, 
And  there's  always  a  smile  poor  Jack  to  greet. 
And  somehow  the  sunbeams  seem  to  glow 
More  brightly  in  mother's  room,  I  know. 
Than  anywhere  else,  and  you'll   never  find  gloom 
Or  any  old  shadow  in  mother's  room. 


THE  EGG  CHING-CHING. 

BY  HENRY  HATTOX,  rON.trilEU  AND  VENTRILOQUIST. 

T'HIS  little  trick  is  very  popular  with  conjurers,  and 
produces  a  marked  impression,  and  yet  it  is  so  sim- 
ple that  a  bright  boy  can  perform  it  without  difficulty. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  Colonel  Stodare,  the  inventor 
of  many  tricks,  at  his  pretty  little  salon  in  Egyptian  Hall, 
London. 

The  performer  comes  forward  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  goblet  and  a  small  red  silk  handkerchief,  and  in  his 
right  a  large  cotton  handkerchief  and  an  egg.  He  care- 
fully places  the  egg  in  the  goblet,  which  he  covers  with 
the  cotton  handkerchief,  and  gives  to  some  one  of  the 
audience  to  hold.  Standing  at  some  little  distance,  he 
holds  the  red  silk  handkerchief  in  his  hands,  which  he 
shows  are  empty,  and  with  his  sleeves  well  rolled  up,  so 
that  nothing  could  pass  into  them  without  being  seen,  he 
says  to  the  person  who  holds  the  glas>. 

"  Now.  sir,  please  shake  the  goblet  so  that  we  can  hear 
the  egg  rattle  against  its  side.  Gently,  gently,  or  you  will 
break  the  egg.  Now  what  have  you  in  the  goblet^  An 
egg  '.  Good.  And  I  have  in  my  bands  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Now  watch." 

He  closes  his  hands,  letting  the  red  handkerchief  hang 
down  from  them  for  a  moment.  Then  it  is  seen  to 
creep  gra.dua.lly  into  his  hands  until  entirely  inclosed. 
Again  lie  asks, 

"  What  have  you  in  the  glass  ?  An  egg  ?  And  I  ?  A 
handkerchief.  Now,  one,  two,  tbret — pass!"  and  opening 
his  hands,  he  shows  not  the  red  handkerchief,  but  the  egg, 
and  removing  the  cotton  handkerchief  from  the  goblet,  the 
red  handkerchief  is  seen  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  egg. 

The  necessary  properties,  to  use  a  stage  expression,  are 
two  red  silk  handkerchiefs,  a  large  cotton  handkerchief, 
a  Mown  egg,  and  a  hollow  wooden  or  tin  egg,  with  an 
opening  cut  in  one  side. 

The  blown  egg  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
handkerchief  by  means  of  a  short  black  silk  thread. 
When  the  performer  comes  forward  to  do  the  trick,  he 
has  the  hollow  egg  tucked  under  the  waistband  of  his 
vest  on  the  right  side,  whilst  the  second  red  handkerchief, 
folded  inlo  as  small  compass  as  possible,  is  concealed  in 


his  right  hand  under  the  egg  which  is  attached  to  the 
cotton  handkerchief. 

When  about  to  put  the  blown  egg  into  the  goblet,  he 
lets  the  cotton  handkerchief  fall  between  the  glass  and 
his  audience  just  for  a  second,  but  in  that  second  he  drops 
the  silk  handkerchief  into  the  goblet,  following  it  at  once 
by  the  egg.  and  covering  all  with  the  cotton  handker- 
chii  f.  Then  handing  the  glass  to  some  one  to  hold,  hav- 
ing first  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  the  handkerchief,  so 
as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  its  contents  being  visible, 
he  begins  the  trick. 

He  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  calls  attention  to  the  contrast 
between  the  color  of  his  wristbands  and  the  red  handker- 
chief. Then  he  shows  his  hands  empty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  handkerchief  number  two  in  his  left  hand.  This 
he  waves  011  high  for  a  moment,  and  just  then,  making  a 
half-turn  of  his  body,  ho  takes  the  hollow  egg  from  beneath 
his  vest,  and  immediately  covers  it  with  the  red  handker- 
chief by  bringing  both  hands  together. 

Standing  with  his  right  side  toward  the  audience,  the 
conjurer  draws  the  handkerchief  into  his  hands,  and  by 
means  of  the  first  and  second  lingers  of  his  left  hand, 
tucks  it  away  in  the  hollow  egg.  When  entirely  in.  he 
begins  his  final  questions:  "What  have  you  there?"  etc., 
and  gradually  approaching  the  one  who  holds  the  goblet, 
he  shows  the  egg  in  his  hand — the  opening  turned  toward 
the  palm — while  with  a  quick  upward  jerk  at  the  cotton 
handkerchief  lie  pulls  out  the  blown  egg  from  the  goblet, 
revealing  the  silk  handkerchief  in  it,  thus  conveying  the 
idea  to  some  of  the  audience  that  the  two  articles  have 
changed  places. 


A    STRANGE  DISCOVERY. 

BY  HENRY  FRITH. 

\\TELL,  it  is  certainly  very  curious,  Bob;  but  don't 

\  }     be  offended  if  I  say  I  can  scarcely  believe  it." 

"  I  assure  you  I  saw  the  yacht — a  schooner-rigged  ves- 
sel, very  trim  and  taut  — 

"  Who  taught  it  .'"  inquired  Johnny  Grigs. 

"Be  quiet.  Grigs,"  continued  Bob  Raffles.  "Don't  in- 
terrupt with  wretched  jokes.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Listen,  all  of  you.  Last  night  I  went  early  to  bed,  as  you 
know,  as  I  had  a  headache.  I  woke  very  early  in  conse- 
quence, and  got  tip  at  daylight." 

"That  is  certainly  very  extraordinary,"  put  in  Grigs, 
with  a  grimace  to  point  the  sarcasm.  "  Eh,  Fred  .'" 

But  Raffles,  relieving  his  feelings  by  catching  Grigs  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  holding  his  head  down,  con- 
tinued: 

' '  I  got  up  and  looked  out,  and  there  across  the  bay.  in 
the  dim  morning  light,  I  saw  the  schooner  with  all  sail 
set.  She  glided  along  so  smoothly  with  the  light  breeze 
that,  had  I  not  been  certain  of  the  evidence  of  my  senses, 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  she  was  a  phantom  ship. 
There,  that's  all;  and  now  you  may  get  up,  Grigs." 

Johnny  Grigs,  released,  stretched  his  neck  and  rubbed 
his  head  ;  t  lieu,  sat  is | led  his  brain  wras  not  turned,  he  said: 

"I  wish  I'd  seen  her;  I'd  have  hailed  her,  for  I  should 
have  thought  she  was  the  M<:r»itti<l.  Uncle  Tom  said  he 
would  put  into  the  bay  if  the  weather  was  good." 

"The  Mermaid.'"  exclaimed  Raffles,  disdainfully. 
"  Why.  she  is  at  Porthele — miles  away." 

"Yes,  so  father  said  this  morning'.  He  had  a  note 
from  your  uncle.  He  will  put  in  to-morrow,  and  perhaps 
take  us  for  a  cruise." 

"The  most  curious  thing  about  her,"  said  Fred,  who 
had  been  considering  the  narrative,  "is  that  no  one  saw 
her  come  in  overnight,  no  one  saw  her  at  anchor,  and  yet 
you  saw  her  sail  away.  How  did  she  come  ?  Why  did 
she  come  ?  And  finally,  what  was  her  business  2" 

"She's  a  pirate,"  said  Grigs. 

"More  likely  a  smuggler,"  said  Bob. 
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"This  used  to  be  a  famous  place  for  smuggling,"  said 
Fred.  "  I've  heard  my  father  talk  of  the  fights  there  used 
to  be  on  the  beach,  and  how  the  old  Abbey  ruins  were 
used  as  a  hiding-place,  and  were  the  scene  of  many  a  fight. 
Ah!  what  fun  it  must  have  been!" 

''Very  jolly,  if  you  were  not  killed  or  maimed  for  life. 
But  I  say."  continued  Bob,  "suppose  we  go  over  to  tin- 
ruins  and  see  whether  we  can  tind  anything.'' 

The  suggestion  thus  suddenly  put  forward  was  assented 
to,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  the  three  lads,  well  supplied 
with  luncheon,  and  warned  not  to  be  late  by  their  kind 
hostess,  Mrs.  Farnham,  at  whose  house  Bob  and  Johnny 
were  staying  with  their  friend  and  former  school-fellow 
Freddie  Farnham,  started  off  in  high  spirits. 

They  passed  through  the  wood,  and  came  into  a  path 
leading  toward  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  after  which  an 
hour's  walk  brought  them  to  the  Abbey. 

"Here  we  are!"  said  Raffles,  as  the  ruins  were  reached. 
"Now  has  any  one  an  idea  what  to  do  '" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Johnny,  proudly,  "a  grand  idea;  un- 
usual, perhaps,  but  none  the  less  practical.  I  have  an  idea 
we  ought  to  lunch." 

The  other  boys  laughed  at  tins  very  tame  conclusion  to 
the  speech  so  valiantly  commenced;  but  they  made  no  ob- 
jection. On  the  contrary! 

When  luncheon  was  finished,  and  the  small  basket  re- 
packed, the  boys  set  about  to  examine  the  ruins  for  any 
foot-marks,  and  actually  knelt  down  and  peered  into 
crevices  and  the  long  grass  in  their  anxiety  to  discover 
some  traces  of  the  smugglers  who  had,  as  was  supposed, 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening. 

"There  is  nothing  here,  evidently,"  said  Fred.  "If 
the  men  had  landed  last  night,  the  grass  would  have 
shown  traces  of  their  feet." 

"I  vote  we  search  the  old  ruins  aud  the  vaults  first," 
said  Bob.  "What  do  you  say,  Grigs  ?" 

"All  right." 

They  advanced  to  an  archway  which  was  protected  by 
iron  bars.  The  masonry  had  formerly  been  a  portion  of  the 
crypt,  which  was  now  open  to  the  air.  A  long  series  of 
arches  supported  some  tottering  and  ivy-clad  walls,  which 
the  creeper  only  served  to  keep  upright  by  its  tension. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  inside  that  iron  railing  I  suspect 
we  should  find  something." 

"  We  caii  try,"  said  Fred.  "  I  can  get  over  and  help  you 
fellows." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  had  scaled  the  bars,  and  then  turned 
to  assist  his  friends.  They  both  got  over,  and  all  three 
turned  to  explore  the  ground. 

Just  then  Grigs  stumbled  over  something  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  space  inclosed  wit'iiii  the  arch. 

"  What's  the  row.  Grigs  '!    Did  you  trip  ?" 

"  Something  caught  my  foot, "he  replied;  "but  I  can't 
see  what  it  was.  That's  odd." 

They  all  searched,  pulling  aside  the  grass,  and  feeling 
most  carefully  for  anything  which  could  have  caught 
Grigs's  shoe. 

At  last  they  found  a  rusty  iron  ring.  Bob  wondered 
how  such  a  ring  could  have  possibly  caught  auy  one's 
toes,  it  was  so  flat  and  plain. 

"It  didn't  catch  my  toes,"  said  Grigs.  "My  shoe  is 
worn  in  the  sole,  and  the  ring  slipped  into  the  hole." 

"  Next  time  we  come  treasure-hunting  we  will  come  in 
old  things."  said  I'.oli  "Now  help  me  pull  this  up.  All 
together!  Yo  heave  ho!" 

They  slipped  their  handkerchiefs  through  the  old  rusty 
iron  ring,  and  pulled  all  together  with  a  will.  Very 
slowly,  and  after  much  tugging,  the  stone  slab  gave  way, 
and  an  opening  was  discovered. 

The  boys  stood  back,  as  much  alarmed  at  their  success 
as  they  had  been  hopeful  of  it  just  before.  What  should 
they  do  next  ? 


"Well. "said  Bob.  drawing  a  long  breath,  "we  have 
made  a  discovery  !  Shall  we  descend  ?" 

"How  about  bad  air?"  said  cautious  Fred.  "Let's 
lower  the  lantern  first." 

"  C'ertainly."  said  Bob.  "  That's  a  good  idea.  Now. 
Grigs,  hold  on,  and  we'll  tie  our  handkerchiefs  together, 
and  let  the  lantern  down  at  the  end  of  a  stick." 

A  long  bramble  was  at  length  procured,  and  some  twine 
from  the  boys'  pockets;  then  the  handkerchiefs  were 
knotted,  and  the  lantern  descended,  but  only  a  few  yards. 

"  Why,  there's  the  bottom!"  exclaimed  Grigs.  "  I  can 
see  the  lamp  is  quite  bright.  We  can  jump  in." 

"All  right,"  said  Fred.  "Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what 
is  there." 

Bob  Raffles  leaped  down  and  lauded  quite  safely  on  his 
feet.  Taking  the  lantern,  he  tried  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  pit,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  a  low  passage. 

He  very  soon  emerged  into  a  lofty  dry  cave,  across 
which  a  ship's  spar,  to  which  was  attached  a  rusty  chain, 
extended.  On  the  floor  were  some  bales  and  casks  of 
wood  piled  up.  The  cave  had  evidently  been  a  hiding- 
place  for  smugglers,  but  all  the  bales  were  very  old,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  person  having  been  there 
for  fifty  years.  The  plants  had  grown  up  aud  withered 
from  lack  of  moisture. 

"Here's  a  find  !"  muttered  Bob. 

He  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  open  vault  and  call- 
ing his  friends,  who  came  tumbling  down  with  the  great- 
est eagerness. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  the  younger  boys.  "  This  is  fun  !  I 
wonder  what's  in  those  cases  :" 

"Brandy,  very  likely,  and  silks.  Now  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  go  home  and  tell  your  father,  Farnham.  Let  us 
keep  it  a  secret,  except  from  him,  and  he  will  do  what  is 
right,"  said  Raffles. 

This  was  agreed  to;  and  after  the  whole  vault  had  been 
explored  and  several  more  cases  found,  some  broken  and 
decayed,  others  full  apparently  and  untouched,  the  boys 
climbed  up  and  emerged  into  the  open  air  again. 

They  made  several  more  investigations,  but  found  no- 
thing particular,  and  no  traces  of  footsteps.  Then  they 
came  down  to  the  shore,  and  each  boy  severally  exclaimed, 

"The  smuggler!" 

"Uncle  John  has  come!" 

"The  Mermaid!" 

Yes;  there  she  was.  The  schooner  trim  and  taut — the 
same  that  Bob  had  seen  in  the  morning.  Uncle  John's 
yacht,  the  Mi-nnuid.  was  bringing  up  in  the  bay. 

The  lads  hailed  her,  and  very  soon  a  boat  was  sent 
ashore.  Uncle  John  himself  was  steering. 

"Why,  uncle,  you  have  come  back,  then,"  said  Fred- 
die. "Why  didn't  you  come  up  this  morning?" 

"Because,  my  hoy.  I  was  at  Porthele,  and  the  wind 
didn't  serve,  nor  the  tide." 

"But  Bob  saw  the  Meriinii/l  in  the  bay  at  daylight," 
continued  Fred,  "and  told  us." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Bob  Raffles,  "I  saw  your  yacht 
in  the  bay.  I  fancied  she  was  a  Flying  Diit<-liiiniii,  be- 
cause she  sailed  away  so  quickly,  and  vanished  very 
quickly,  in  the  air  apparently." 

Uncle  John  laughed  heartily. 

"  <  )h.  boys,  boys,"  he  said,  "so  you  have  been  taken  in 
by  a  mirage,  have  you  ?  You  saw  the  reflection  of  my 
yacht,  and  believed  she  was  in  the  bay.  This  is  quite  a 
capital  yarn.  I  dare  say  the  Flyiny  Dutchman  and  the 
phantom  ships  are  all  attributable  to  the  same  cans'1." 

But  to  this  we  would  in  no  wise  agree.  Had  we  not 
read  all  about  Vauderdecken  and  the  phantom  ship  long 
before?  No,  we  were  not  going  to  give  up  our  Marryat. 

"Uncle, "said  Farnham  at  length,  "do  you  know  we 
have  found  a  treasure  .'" 

"How  could  I  know  it  ?"  retorted  the  uncle.  "Let  us 
have  a  look  at  it. " 
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So  Uncle  John  accompanied  us  into  the  vault  and  found 
the  cases,  which  he  called  his  men  to  bring  up.  Most 
of  them  contained  brandy,  with  a  little  tobacco  in  the 
others. 

"There,  my  lads,"  he  said  to  his  crew,  "the  tobacco  is 
of  no  consequence ;  the  brandy  we  must  report  to  the  Cus- 
toms." 

He  did  so,  and  the  government  officers  came  and  took  it. 

We  got  each  a  present  from  Uncle  John  for  finding  the 
smugglers'  brandy,  and  the  coast-guard  afterward  explored 
the  old  ruin,  but  found  nothing.  I  still  think  our  find- 
ing the  store  that  day  was  a  very  strange  discovery. 


"HOW  MUCH  DOES  A  HORSE  KNOW?" 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

THAT  was  the  question  I  asked  Professor  Bartholomew, 
the  successful  horse-trainer,  one  afternoon,  as  I  met 
him  in  the  hall  where  he  exhibited  his  educated  horses. 
The  question  may  sound  like  a  vague  one,  but  he  answered 
it  promptly  enough. 

"About  as  much  as  the  average  man — more  than  a 
great  many.  You  don't  believe  it  ?  Will  you  give  me 
half  an  hour  to  prove  it  ?" 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "you  can  teach  a  horse  certain  tricks, 
which  become  a  mere  matter  of  habit,  and  it  proves  no- 
thing of  the  horse's  knowledge." 

The  Professor  smiled  pleasantly.  "  I  wTon't  argue  with 
you.  Wait.  Nellie!" 

A  slight  scuffling  followed  in  the  stalls  at  one  side  of 
the  stage,  and  a  beautiful  little  bay  mare  came  trotting  up 
to  where  we  stood.  She  stopped  beside  the  Professor,  and 
rubbed  her  head  against  his  arm  caressingly,  gazing  curi- 
ously at  me  the  while. 

' '  Bow  to  the  gentleman.  Now  shake  hands, "  the  teacher 
continued,  as  she  nodded  her  pretty  head  toward  me,  and 
then  lifted  her  left  fore-foot. 

"Is  that  the  right  foot?"  asked  the  Professor,  reprov- 
ingly. 

One  could  actually  see  a  look  of  confusion  on  her  intel- 
ligent face  as  she  quickly  corrected  her  mistake. 

"Nellie  is  like  some  children.  She  can't  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish between  her  right  and  left  hand,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, patting  her  affectionately.  "  Now  count  one.  two, 
three,"  he  added.  Tap,  tap,  tap  went  the  iron-shod  hoof  on 


the  stage.  "Good!"  said  the  Profess- 
or. ' '  Now  get  the  gentleman  a  chair. " 
I  must  confess  I  thought  this  was 
going  a  little  too  far.  The  tricks  she 
had  exhibited  were  ordinary  enough; 
they  displayed  careful  training ;  but 
this  quiet  request  rather  surprised  me. 
I  watched  to  see  what  she  would  do. 
She  trotted  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stage,  and  in  a  few  moments  return- 
ed, bringing  a  chair  in  her  teeth. 

"  Here,"  said  Professor  Bartholo- 
mew, pointing  to  the  place  where  he 
wanted  me  to  sit.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"wait  until  I  bring  on  the  rest  of  my 
scholars;"  and  he  crossed  the  stage,  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  swinging  door 
which  led  to  the  stalls.  Nellie  started 
to  follow  him. 

"Why  don't  you  stay  with  the  gen- 
tleman ?"  he  said,  quietly,  without  turn- 
ing his  head,  just  as  one  would  speak 
to  a  child.     Nellie  turned  obediently, 
and  came   back  to  my  side.      I   must 
confess  that  I  felt  rather  embarrassed, 
and  in  my  confusion  hardly  knew  how 
to  treat  this  little  lady-horse.     Sudden- 
ly I  thought  of  some  candy  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and 
soon  we  were  getting  on  finely,  eating  candy  together. 

In  the  mean  time  Professor  Bartholomew  had  returned, 
followed  by  about  a  dozen  horses,  who  marched  solemnly 
on  to  the  stage,  and  ranged  themselves  along  one  side. 
Then  came  the  exhibition. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  performances 
they  went  through :  marching  and  counter-marching,  dan- 
cing in  perfect  time  to  Professor  Bartholomew's  whistle, 
lying  down,  kneeling,  bowing,  jumping — all  at  the  quiet 
command  of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  his  voice  was  so  low 
and  gentle  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  command;  it 
was  more  like  a  suggestion  on  his  part,  with  which  they 
complied  readily. 

One  handsome  Arabian  attracted  my  attention,  and  the 
Professor  at  once  called  him  over  to  him. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Selim  ?"  said  the  teacher. 
The  horse  bowed. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  bow  in  Arabia?" 
Selim  at  once  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  touched  his 
forehead  to  the  floor.     The  Professor  gave  him  the  signal 
for  getting  up.     Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 

"That  is  an  extremely  difficult  feat.  For  some  reason 
a  horse  hates  to  do  it." 

"  Does  he  understand  what  you  say  ?"  I  asked. 
"Does  he  not  act  as  if  he  did  ?"  was  the  Professor's  an- 
swer. Then  he  continued:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
horses  understand  every  word  I  say  to  them.  I  could 
see  no  reason  why  if  a  horse  can  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  'Whoa,'  'G'long,'  'Huddup,'he  could  not  learn 
more,  so  I  began  to  teach  two  or  three,  and  soon  had  this 
school  around  me." 

"  I  notice  you  speak  in  such  a  low  tone,  while  so  many 
who  have  to  do  with  horses  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to 
yell  at  the  top  of  their  lungs." 

"  A  horse  is  not  deaf;  his  hearing  is  more  acute  than  a 
man's,  and  yelling  at  him  only  tends  to  make  him  hard- 
er to  manage.  You  can  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  rule  that 
the  louder  a  man  shouts  at  a  horse,  the  less  he  knows 
about  horses.  But  then  half  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  horses  now  should  be  made  to  practice  ten  years  on  a 
clothes-horse  before  they  are  allowed  to  touch  a  live  one." 
' '  How  do  you  manage  to  teach  them  so  much  ?"  I  asked. 
The  Professor  smiled.  ' '  Any  one  with  patience  can 
train  horses,  and  almost  any  horse  can  be  trained.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  have  but  very  little  patience, 
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and  a  great  many  good  horses  are  spoiled  by  half-witted 
owners  who  are  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  saw-horse." 

But  the  scholars  were  becoming  restive,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor said,  "School  is  dismissed."  Each  horse  left  his 
place,  came  up  to  the  Professor,  and  walked  off  the  stage. 


"Now  how  much  does  a  horse  know?"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, turning  to  me,  and  repeating  my  own  question. 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  some  men,  for  he  knows 
enough  to  do  his  duty  cheerfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,"  I  answered,  promptly,  as  I  took  my  leave. 


j'VV  A/iiu/p 


-^f.C» 


AFTER 
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PAPA'S  DARLING. 


LITTLK  head  so  very  wise, 
Little  mouth  that,  smiles  at  you, 

Rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  — 
Darling,  merry  baby  Lou. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YURK, 

When  we  were  quite  small  girls  we  had  four 
little  chickens,  only  two  days  old,  to  bring  up  I'y 
hand.  The  old  mother  hen  proved  to  be  so  vi- 
cii'iis  she  could  not  be  trusted  with  them.  Out 
of  eleven,  she  killed  all  but  these  four.  We  fixed 
a  box  for  them  to  sleep  in,  covered  with  a  small 
piece  of  carpet.  After  three  or  four  days,  we  let 
them  run  an  mud  as  they  chose.  They  never 
would  go  far  from  their  box.  I  used  to  take  my 
favorite  with  me  every  day  when  I  ton!;  my  aft- 
ernoon nap.  I  can  not  tell  how  he  managi -d  to 
accomplish  the  feat,  but  when  I  awoKe  lie  would 
be  inside  the  very  top  of  my  sleeve.  How  many 
timrs  I  have  had  to  have  my  dress  taken  off  to 
get  at  that  little  downy  mite!  They  never  would 
stir  mornings  until  I  took  the  cover  off  their  nest ; 
then  they  would  peep  their  good-morning,  stretch 
llirir  little  legs,  flap  their  tiny  win-;*,  and  jump 
into  .  air  lap-;,  ivady  f<»r  the  huMiies>  of  tiie  day. 
What  busy,  affectionate  little  pets  the\  made! 
We  had  to  steal  away  from  them,  or  they  would 
run  after  us  and  cry  with  all  their  might  just  as 
if  we  were  their  real  mother. 

Our  rat  had  one  little  kitten:  we  put  it  in  a 
large  basket  in  the  kitchen.  <  )ne  morning  :rrand- 
pu  brought  a  poor  little  half -dead  chicken  in.  and 
laid  it  by  tin-  stove  to  get  warm  and  dry.  It 
P>  t'pi'd  piteously  all  the  time.  Mamma  went  in 
tin-  kitehi-n  a  short  time  after  that,  and  could 
not  see  or  hear  the  chicken.  Sin-  thought  it  very 
strange.  Finally  she  looked  in  the  basket,  and 
there  it  was  with  the  cats,  quiet  and  bappj 
Mamma  wa-.  afraid  the  eat  would  eat  it,  and  put. 
it  by  the  stove  again,  wh<-n  ir  began  to  <  r. 
The  cat  looked  o\vr  the  top  of  the  basket  for  a 
moment,  then  jumped  out.  gently  took  tiie  chick 
in  her  mouth,  and  carried  ir  back  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  She  bestowed  as  much  affection  ami 
attention  on  the  chicken  as  she  did  on  her  own 
kitten,  she  Took  rare  of  him  until  he  got  strong 
and  well,  which  took  about  a  week,  she  was  a 
very  affectionate  cat.  We  find  as  mueh  differ- 
ence in  the  disposition  of  pets  as  there  is  in 
people. 

One  day  Mabel  and  I  were  out  walking,  when 
we  met  one  of  the  school-boys.  He  had  two  lit- 
tle kittens  that  he  was  going  to  drown  We 
•could  not  endure  the  thought  of  their  being 
drowned,  they  looked  so  helpless  and  inn< " •« 'iit 
Their  eyes  wer<>  not  open  yet.  I  induced  him  to 

five  them  to  me-  I  tied  them  up  in  my  poeket- 
andkerchief,  took  them  home,  and  told"  mamma 
there  wa-;  a  pre-, -nr  for  her.  Imagine  her  look 
of  disgust  when  sh>'  saw  them  !  I  knew,  for  all 
that,  they  wen-  safe,  becau><-  sin-  N  too  r.  nder- 
hearted  to  allow  them  to  be  killed  or  mi-u-ed. 
We  wanned  some  miik,  held  their  heads  firmly, 
and  fed  them  with  a  spoon.  In  the  limited  space 
of  the  Post-office  Box  we  can  not  be-in  to  tell 
you  how  much  milk  those  kittens  kicked  o-.er, 
how  much  tin  v  -mi:  died  us.  or  how  much  tr<  ui- 
Me  we  had  feeding  those  ever-hungry  ones,  nor 
their  cunning  little  capers,  or  how  affectionate 
they  grew  to  be.  We  gave  them  away  when 


they  were  about  three 
weeks  <  \l  \  .Mamma. 
.  mie  sei  <  i1- 
ity.  "  It  you  yiri  =  • 
brim:  ail\  m.-re  blind 
cai  >  in  this  house.  T.  . 
be  hi -,  muhc  up  by  a 
spoon,  t  here  will  lie 
trouble  t-  u1  you."  I 
know  of  one  girl  that 
don't  want  to  under- 
take it. 

We  had  a  spar- 
row L'h  en  to  us  in  a 
half  -  starved  condi- 
tion. Hunger  had 
tain,  d  it  e.  .mpiei  -  ,  \ 
Ir  e.-uld  riy  a  little,  but 
\\  as  not  able  to  feed 
itself,  ir  would  open 
its  mouth  for  some- 
thing loeat  everytime 
anybody  came  near 
it.  and  insi-ted  on 
beinc  fed  every  ten 
minutes  Theappetite 
of  That  bird  will  ever 
be  among1  the  marvels. 
He  loved  mamma  the 
best  of  any  one.  be- 
cause she  fed  him  so 
much.  When  he  want- 
ed potato,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  he 
would  shake  out  ev- 
erything you  put  in  his 
mouth  until  he  got  po- 
tato. When  he  want- 
ed a  drink  he  would 
not  swallow  food.  He 
took  his  daily  naps 
under  the  se\\  ing  in 
mamma's  lap:  if  she 
was  around  the  house, 

he   slept    .Hi    her  slioul- 

<le]'  Xo  matter  where 
she  went,  there  he 
would  stay  until  his 
nap  was  finished.  Then 
he  would  begin  to  scream  for  something  to  eat. 
Mamma  used  to  say  he  would  surely  make  her 
deaf.  A  sparrow's  voice  is  extremely  harsh  and 
shrill.  It  used  to  be  quite  a'armiug  i«i  be  sudden- 
ly awakened  in  the  morning  by  his  standing  »n 
our  faces — a  favorite  trick  it  we  forgot  to  shut 
the  doors  down-stairs.  He  enjoyed  nestling  in 
our  hair,  and  --pent  hours  on  our  heads.  If  you 
called  him  and  held  out  your  hand,  he  would 
tly  to  it.  and  you  could  pet  him  to  your  heart's 
content  lie  proved  to  be  such  a 'pest  we  let 
him  go  out.  doors  every  day.  and.  sad  to  relate, 
some  \  ic I- ' ii-i  c,it  caught  him.  We  ha\  e  had 
many  tame  birds,  but  never  one  equal  to  that 
one,  How  we  all  loved  him  '.  Pets  taken  young, 
and  brought  up  by  hand,  are  much  more  teach- 
able and  affectionate  than  others,  but  the  trou- 
ble is  very  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  patience 
and  constant  attention  required. 

t-i:  \rt:  and  MABEL  D. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  letter.  Thanks  for 
it.  and  for  the  flower  seeds  which  came  with  it. 
Your  exchange  will  duly  appear.  Are  you  as  suc- 
cessful with  flowers  as  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  be  with  chicks,  birds,  and  poor  little  kitties? 


])o  you  v.-onder  that  we  pet 
Such  a  charming  winsome  girl? 

l'ap;t   never  can  forget 
Little  Lou,  his  precious  pear!. 


MANCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  take  three  pa- 
pers, but  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  the  !»* "-I, 
I  have  one  sister,  but.  no  brothers.  I  have  three 
cai-;  tiieir  names  are  Puss,  Priss.  and  Kitty. 
I  have  two  dogs,  whose  names  are  Flora  and 
Towzer;  and  two  little  bantam  chickens.  They 
are  very  tame  ;  I  can  pick  them  up  whenever  1 
want  to.  I  live  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  trom 
town.  I  study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar. 

GEOIME  (i.  W. 


ROCKLAVD,  MA««  A  CHI-SKITS, 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  but  my  letters 
were  not  printed,  so  I  will  try  again.  'l  am  al- 
nioM  twelve  yeaisold.  I  have  no  brothez'S  nor 
sisters.  I  go  to  school,  and  read  in  the  Fifth 
Deader.  I  also  study  arithmetic,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  minerals.  I  take  lessons  on 
the  piano.  My  teacher  is  going  to  have  a  recital 
and  I  ant  to  play  a  duet  with  one  of  my  friends. 
Mamma  teaches  me  in  painting.  Some 'of  my 
friends  are  learning  Kensington- work,  but  mam- 
ma thinks  it  will  try  my  eyes  too  much.  I  am 
learning  to  skate,  but  the  weather  is  so  mild  now 
then-  i>  no  ice.  My  papa  is  a  doctor,  and  he  is 
called  from  home  so  much  th.it  I  do  not  see  as 
much  of  him  as  most  girls  see  their  papas  All 
the  pets  I  have  are  a  French  cat,  a  hen.  and  a 
rooster.  EM. MA  W.  <;, 

A   STOKY  TRUE. 

BY  AUNT  Lor 

Little  Bennie  had  very  light  hair,  and  his  papa 
of  ten  said  to  him,  "Well,  lit  fie  Tow-head,  how  did 
you  get  along  to-day?"  One  day  his  mamma 
took  him  on  the  steam -cars  to  visit  an  auntie 


who  lived  in  C .    As  he  was  a  little  boy  with 

•larpeyes,  and  a  sharp  lit.tle  tongue,  he  saw 
a  -r.-at  many  thin-s  ani  asked  a  great  many 
questions.  Auntie  was  very  glad  to  see  Bennie, 
for  she  had  no  liitN  boys  nor  girls  of  her  own 
There  \\ere  i\\o  elderly  ladies  living  at  auntie's 
house,  who  had  lo\el\  irray  hair  and  wore  little 
caps.  When  Hennie  tirM  saw  these  ladies  he 
looked  at  them  very  earnestly,  then  turning  to 
1  imma,  and  nodding  his  head  \\liileh-  was 
speaking,  said.  "Tow-In  ads  TOO.  mamma."  At 
dinner  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  ladies  still 
wearing  their  caps,  and  said  :  "  Mamma,  what  do 
dej  come  tode  table  wid  deir  bunnits  on  fur*  Is 
dey  'ir.iid  dey  dit  frettled:"  (freckled). 

The  kind  friend  who  sent  these  bright  sayings 
of  a  clever  little  fellow  all  the  way  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  says:  "Advise  the  big  brothers  and 
sisters  to  write  down  the  funny  sayings  and  do- 
ings  of  the  baby  in  a  blank-book.  I  have  kept 
such  a  journal  for  years,  and  my  little  girls  are 
deli-].!,,,!  when  mamma  reads  them  one  of  her 
true  stories." 


THE  NAMING  OF  MARYLAND. 

Old  stories  are  now  in  fashion. 

And  I  have  one  to  tell 
Of  the  naming  of  a  pleasant  land, 

And  how  it  all  befell. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
(>n  a  bright  and  triad  spring  day, 

A  marriage  took  place  in  the  grand  old 

Church 
Of  Notre  Dame,  as  people  say. 

Among  the  royal  families 

Of  this  curious  olden  time 
Many  marriages  by  proxy 

Were  made  with  pomp  sublime. 

The  sun  shone  down  on  steeple  and  roof, 

And  in  at   the  window  tall ; 
It   sparkled  and  glistened   •  n  tissue  of  gold 
And  tapestries,  hung  on  the  wall. 

On  the  violet  satin  with  fleur-de-lis 

iThe  lilies  of  France)  it  shed, 
From  the  -lass  all  ga\   \\itli  colored  lights, 
A  radiance  of  purple  and  red. 

The  youthful  "Etta  Maria, 

A  child  when  made  a  bride. 
Was  married  'mid  all  this  glory 

To  a  prince  on  England's  side. 

Then  over  the  water  to  England 

A  gay  ship  bore  the  (jiieen, 
To  meet  the  King  she  had  wedded, 

And  whom  she  but  once  had  seen. 

In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  palace 

A  rich  repast  was  spread. 
In  feasts  and  music  and  dances 

The  days  of  the  honey-moon  sped. 

And  when  the  snow  lay  over 
All  the  laud  of  her  new  home, 

When  the  gala  days  were  over. 
And  the  wine-cups  ceased  to  foam, 

The  King,  in  meditation. 

With  projects  for  the  spring. 
Bethought  himself  of  a  happy  plan 

That  to  England  good  might  bring. 

In  a  wide  and  pleasant  land 

Far  over  the  boundless  sea. 
The  King,  in  his  happy  reign. 

Then  founded  a  colony. 

The  name  he  chose  to  call  it 

\\  as  the  beautiful  "  Terre  Marie," 

As  a  mark  of  honor  to  his  Queen, 
He  wished  its  name  to  be. 

From  the  darkest  streets  of  London 

He  gathered  a  motley  throng 
Of  hundreds  of  orphan  children 

And  youths  and  maidens  strong. 

And  great  ships  o'er  the  ocean 

Bore  them,  a  friendless  band, 
Homes  and  hearths  to  build  them 

In  the  new  and  untried  land. 

So.  as  each  year  passes, 

And  there  comes  the  Christmas-tide, 
Their  children  and  children's  children 

Of  the  land  on  the  other  side 

Recount  the  tales  and  legends 

Of  the  court  of  Charles  the  King, 
How  the  great  and  high  old  corridors 

Of  Hampton  Court  did  ring. 

An<l  now  in  this  great  Union, 

A  State  on  Atlantic's  sand 
Still  bears  the  name  Charles  gave  it, 

"  Terre  Marie,''  or  Maryland. 

MARTHA. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  I  did  not  know  about 
the  Cot  in  time  to  help  pay  for  it.  I  asked  mamma 
to  show  me  how  to  make  a  hospital  book  for  the 
child  in  the  Cot  to  look  at.  and  I  send  it  to  you 
with  this.  Some  time  papa  is  going  to  take  me 
to  the  hospital,  and  I  hope  to  see  my  book  there 
I  am  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  and  go  to  school. 
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I  study  the  Fourth  Reader,  geography,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  German,  which  I  like 
if  all.  My  only  pet  is  a  canary-bird,  though 
l  e  great  fun  with  our  neighbor's  cat.  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  our  house,  a  gr> 

-••,  and  I  call  him  Captain  Parry,  after  Miss 
-  cat  in  the  Wide,  IHrfe   \\~orl •/     Oni 
:  ~prang  at  the  bird-cage,  but  he  was 

so  scared  at  hearing  the  bottom  fall  out  that  lie 
ran  away,  and  has  never  tried  it  again.  I  have 
tried  the  receipt  for  "Doll's  Cup  (  ;. 
times,  and  mamma  bought  me  some  doll's  scal- 
loped tins  to  hake  them  in.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Little  Housekeepers  very  much  indeed.  f<  >r  I 
mean  to  take  HAIIFER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  long  as 
Hive.  Your  little  friend.  FLORENCE  J.  A. 

Before  this  you  have  heard  from  Sister  Cath- 
arine. How  much  pleasure  your  pretty  book 
gave  our  laddie  in  the  Cot. 


Ks   .\ML1.E.  TENNESSEE. 

I  live  three  miles  from  Knoxville.  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  1  have  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  of  whom  I  am  the  eldest.  Jam 
youngest,  is  our  pet  :  he  has  such  beautiful  sun- 
ny curls  and  large  blue  eyes.  He  tries  so  hard 
to  spin  a  top. and  will  call' out.  "Rock,  mamara  ; 
rock,  me  spin  a  top."  We  have  been  having 
very  heavy  and  constant  rain  for  about  two 
weeks.  The  river  is  over  its  banks,  and  looks  very 
grand,  especially  where  the  two  rivers,  French 
Broad  and  Holston,  connect  and  form  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  roads  are  impassable  in  some  places. 
We  live  on  a  farm— a  real  pretty  place— and  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  celebrated  Island  Home  Farm. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  buildings,  and  the  island, 
which  contains  two  hundred  acres  of  level  land. 
I.  B.  M. 

SHAW  P.  O.,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  only  a  little  boy.  yet  I  do  like  to  read  the 
stories  in'HAnpEK's  TODKG  PEOPLE,  especially 
the  letters  from  the  girls  and  boys.  I  have  three 
brothers — Willie.  Freddie,  and  Joe  We  live  on 
Carter's  Creek  turnpike,  twelve  miles  from  Co- 
lumbia and  twelve  from  Franklin.  I  am  the y<  ni nic- 
est of  four  boys.  My  papa  died  before  I  was  h<  ,rn. 
and  grandpa  lived  \yith  us  until  New -Year's 
morning,  when  he  died.  Our  only  uncle,  who 
came  to  see  him.  died  also  in  just,  two  weeks 
and  three  days  after.  We  are  lonely  now  in  the 
great  old  house  at  night.  We  are  all  going  to 
school.  Brother  Willie  is  going  to  school  in 
Franklin.  I  have  two  pet  chickens  ;  their  names 
are  Barney  and  Tommy.  My  mamma  wrote  this 
for  me  ;  she  says  it  would  trouble  you  too  much 
to  read  my  poor  writing.  I  guess  s'o  too. 

WALTER  B. 


LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  will  send  you  something  I  have  heard  about 
Texas.  The  principal  buM:n  --  i^  cattle-raising. 
Sometimes  you  may  go  a  mile  or  more  before 
you  find  a  single  house,  or  even  a  shanty.  I  have 
a  friend  out  there,  and  she  has  written  us  that 
her  nearest  neighbor  is  five  miles  distant.  The 
cattle  do  not  have  to  be  supplied  with  grain, 
corn.  etc. :  there  is  plenty  of  fodder  on  the  prai- 
ries for  miles  around.  Each  person  tells  his  own 
by  a  certain  mark.  Th'  >  have  horns 

to  call  them  together.  My  friend  described  to  us 
now  the  house  in  which  they  dwell  is  made.  It 
consists  of  but  two  rooms,  and  they  are  not  pa- 
pered, nor  is  the  floor  carpeted.  It  is  one  story 
in  height.  One  room  is  used  to  dine  in,  and  the 
other  for  a  sleeping-room.  The  weather  is  often 
so  very  hot  that  they  need  very  little  clothing. 
She  has  a  little  girl,  whose  name  is  Sadie  ;  she  is 
inclined  to  study,  but  there  are  few  school-houses, 
and  the  nearest  one  to  her  is  at  least  ten  miles 
distant.  The  dreaded  scorpion,  the  tarantula, 
and  the  rattlesnake  abound  there.  The  rattles 
of  these  snakes  are  quite  often  taken  as  curiosi- 
ties. The  scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  put  in  a 
bottle  of  alcohol  and  preserved.  My  friend  wrote 
and  told  us  that  last  Thanksgiving-day  she  went 
up  to  her  uncle's  house,  five  miles  distant,  and  he 
declared  that,  for  once,  he  was  going  to  have  a 
regular  Thanksgiving  dinner,  as  they  did  in  his 
Northern  home,  whatever  it  cost.  They  got  some 
apples  to  make  mince-pies,  and  had  to  pay  rive 
cents  each  for  every  apple  they  used.  They  kill- 
ed one  of  their  own  turkeys  for  the  dinner.  Ev- 
erything passed  off  very  pleasantly.  Having  no 
team,  they  were  obliged  to  start  for  home  very 
early,  as  they  had  quite  a  long  distance  to  walk. 
They  arrived  home  safely,  as  we  were  told,  and 
were  ready  to  begin  another  day.  as  we  hope, 
Laving  passed  a  peaceful  night's  rest.  E.  G.  H. 


F. .  who  comes  from  the  city  once  a  week.  I  am 
mins  to  see  how  many  five-cent  pieces  I  can 
i:et  :  my  cmi-in  is  collecting  them,  and  at  Christ- 
mas he  had  1UO.  EVA  A.  W. 

WOODLAND,  CALIFOENIA. 

We  are  three  little  cousins,  eleven,  ten,  and 
nine  years  o  r  each  other, 

and  have  such  nice  times  together.     We  go  to 
schodl ;  two  of  us  are  in  the  fourth  grade  and  the 
other  in  the  seventh.     We  belong  to  the  Bai 
Hope,  and  attend  its  meetings  quite  often.     We 
have  a    little    pony   named    Hick,   which    - 
smart  as  to  throw  us  off  when  two  got  on  to- 
gether.   It  is  china  New -Year's  now.  and  the 
China  boy  brought  us  a  lot  of  China  nuts  and 
candy.  LILI.IAN  and  MAY  F.. 

GEIUIL  .Mi  i 


WEST  \KW  BRIGHTON,  XEW  YOHK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  twe..  i      My  sNter 

Annie  made  me  a  present  of  Yoi  st;  PEOPLE  tor 
my  Christmas.  I  like  it  very  much.  1  have  a 
little  brother  Willie,  who  is  eight  years  old.  We 
both  go  to  school.  Tiie  stories  I  like  best  in  the 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  are.  "  The  Ice  yueen."  "  Tl. 
City,"  and  "Nanny's  Thanksgiving."  I  like  to 
read  the  Post-office  Box.  I  see  that  the  other 
little  children  write  about  their  pets,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  about  our  pets.  We 
have  a  little  canary,  \\iio  sings  all  day:  and  a 
parrot  who  talks  all  day,  and  says,  "  Polly  wants 
a  cracker."  We  have  a  large  gray  cat  < 
'1  i_ri  r.  and  a  dog  named  sj«  a.  ai.<i  i  in  n  \\  • 
eiiriit  hens  and  a  rooster.  I  think  I  have  told 
you  enough,  but  Willie  and  1  had  the  measles 
this  winter.  GEOHGE  W.  U. 

NLWAHK.  NEW  JEBSEV. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  am  a  little 
girl  eight  years  old.  My  si.-ter  and  brothe.-  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  with  me  1  like  Jimmy 
Brown's  stories  very  much.  1  have  a  little  bro- 
ther two  years  old,  whose  name  is  Jasper.  My 
sister  taught  him  to  say  a  few  Latin  words,  "i 
hope  you  will  print  my  letter.  I  go  to  school. 
We  have  a  cat  whose  name  is  Toby  Tyler.  I 
think  it  is  a  queer  name  tor  a  cat.  don't  you '-  I 
am  always  glad  when  Tuesday  comes,  for  then. 
I  can  read  the  paper.  HELEND. 


WEE  DOTTIE. 
I'm  Gran'ma's  'ittle  h<in>eket  per. 

As  sure  as  sure  tan  i 
For  don't  I  find  her  ^periacles, 

And  pour  her  tup  of  tea? 

Of  tourse  I  do:  and  more  'au  dat, 

I  wash  my  little  tup. 
And  dust  the  parlor  sofa. 

And  pick  the  pieces  up. 

I  help  my  Sawali  mate  my  cwib. 

And  bush  my  turly  hair. 
And  wun  on  ewands  all  day  'ong. 

First  up,  then  down,  the  stair. 

Yes.  I'm  Gran'ma's  'ittle  housekeeper, 

As  sure  as  sure  tan  be. 
And  if  I  was  to  go  away, 

I  dess  she'd  try  for  me. 

MY  LITTLE  M^TIIESS,  MlSS  DOTTIE  E., 

BY  HER  NURSE,  SARAH  McK. 


BLUE  POINT,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  school  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  like  it 
very  much.  We  take  two  other  papers  in  the 
school,  and  are  going  to  subscribe  for  another. 
My  papa  teaches  the  school.  We  have  a  set  of 
encyclopaedias,  an  organ,  maps,  books,  and  many 
other  conveniences.  We  live  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  in  the  winter  it 
freezes  over,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
old  folks,  have  great  sport  on  the  ice.  Ice-boat- 
ing is  considered  quite  dangerous,  but  it  is  full  of 
fun.  There  is  an  oyster-packing  establishment 
near  here  where  oysters  are  packed  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  I  take  music  lessons  from  Miss 


B ,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

You  would  hardly  call  me  very  young,  a-*  I  «  .  - 
eighteen  last  week,  but  nevertheless  1  take  a  great 
interest  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  especially  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  gave  the  year's  subscription 
to  my  >  i  nini;'-r  Mster  fora  Christinas  present,  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  one  to  myself  also.  This  let- 
ter is  written  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  I  see  so 
few  letters  from  Canada.  I  would  like  to  assure 
you  that  the  "  Blue-noses"  appreciate  y  >ur  ma«a 

ziue  as  well  as  the  Americans.    B is  a  small 

town  in  southeast  N<  >va  Se.  it  ia.  t  welve  miles  I  mm 
the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  province.  There  is  a  rail- 
road now  building  which  will  connect  our  town 
indirectly  with  Halifax.  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  pictures  and  painting,  and  sketch  from  nature 
in  water-colors,  oils,  and  chalks.  I  have  never 
studied  painting  or  drawing,  but  mean  to  study 
art  in  earnest  as  soon  as  1  can,  and  meanwhile 
try  to  improve  myself  as  much  as  possible.  lam 
collecting  engravings,  and  have  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  and  famous  pictures  among  them. 
Among  the  most  highly  prized  are  some  irom 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  notably  Annihale  Carracci's 
"Holy  Family."  which  I  wa:.  very  glad  to  get. 
I  get  a  great  iuany  lovely  wood-engravings  from 
HARPER'S  BAZAR,  which  I  buy  especially  for  the 
pictures.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  Emily  M.'s 
letters,  and  hope  she  will  write  more. 

ANNIBALE. 


PUZZLES   FKuM   -in!   NG   '  ONTItlril'TOUS. 

wol'.nx    WITHIN    WORDS. 

1.  A  musical  note  in  sport.    2.  A  small  bed  in  a 
great  author.     3.  A  berry  in  a  lady  >  v.  rap.     4.  A 
vehicle  in  an  adornment.    5.  A  garden  ; 
coverings  for  the  f i  native  in  a  i 

A  preposition  in  water.  8.  A  word  meaning  fury 
in  one  meaning  change  of  place  '.'  An  herb  in  a 
t\  rant's  behavior.  10.  Varnish  in  a  color. 


(  UI:TAII  i 

1.  I  am  bright— behead  me.  and  I  am  nnev 
lama  good  barirain — behead  me.  and  lam  u  quan- 
tity.   3.  I  am  a  sign  of  pleasure— behead  in 
I  am  a  measure  of  distance.    4.  I  am  a  wagon — 
behead  me.and  I  am  skill.  5. 1  am  a  pair— 1 
me,  and  I  am  a  contest.    6.  I  am  nice  for  break- 
fast—behead me.  and  I  am  a  dance.    7.  I  am  a 
ehead  me,  and  I  am  useful  in 
conversation.    s.  I  cut  keenly— behead  me.  and  I 
am  musical.  MINNIE  MAY. 


No.  3. 

THREE  DIAMONDS. 

:.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  rodent.  3.  Pertaining  to 
the  country.  4.  A  Roman  King.  5.  To  insult  with 
reproachful  words.  6.  Illuminated.  7.  A  letter. 

2.—  1.  A  letter.  2.  Reverential  fear.  3.  One 
who  does  business  for  another.  4,  Sultry.  5. 
'">  An  attempt.  7.  A  letter. 

3—  1.  A  letter  i.  Wet  earth.  3.  The  Nine  who 
presided  over  arts  and  sciences.  4.  A  pillow.  5. 
Divinity.  6.  Sauce  for  fish.  7.  A  letter. 


No.  4. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  land,  but  not  in  sea. 
My  second  is  in  him.  but  not  in  me. 

My  third  is  in  nought,  but  not  in  much. 

My  fourth  i>  in  candy  That  Freii  can't  touch. 

My  fifth  is  in  ought,  but  not  in  must. 

My  sixth  is  in  lid.  hut  not  in  ern<t 

My  >r\  enth  i>  in  raisins.  l>ut  not  in  dates. 

My  whole  \\  as  a  President  uf  the  United  States. 


ANSWEliS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  227. 
No.  1.—  Windfall. 

N'o.  i  —One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

No.  3.- 

A  poor  old  cat  went  forth  one  day 

To  try  and  find  a  dinner: 
She  wore  a  coat  of  black  and  gray. 
And  tried  to  walk  in  jaunty  way — 

Though  daily  she  grew  thinner. 
"If  I  could  find  a  nice  plump  rat. 
I'd  be,"  she  thought,  "a  jolly  cat." 

No  rat  she  found,  but  banging  high 

Was  Daisy's  little  linnet. 
Who  ^ang  as  if  to  pierce  the  sky. 
Poor  hungry  puss  diil  >ii:ii  and  sigh, 

"  I'll  have  you  in  a  minute 
From  out  that  cage.    Oh.  bird  so  sweet, 
lints-  thing  you'd  be  to  eat!" 

She  made  a  spring:  she  could  not  reach 

The  linnet    sinHnff  louder. 

':   like   a   screech'. 


he  made  a  spring:  she  coul 
The  linnet,  singing  louder, 
knd  pouring  forth,  as  if  in  speech 
(To  puss  it  sounded  like  a  screech'. 

A  prouder  strain  ami  prouder. 
"Dear:  dear!"  she  cried,  with  longing  eyes, 
"I  wish  1  had  you,  dainty  prize!" 


Just  then  came  Daisy,  running  fast, 

With  something  in  a  saucer. 
"Poor  Puss,  you  shall  he  fed  at  last: 
Your  pangs  of  hunger  shall  be  past ; 

I  see  you're  looking  crosser. 
But  let  the  little  birdie  be 
If  you  would  find  a  friend  in  me." 
No.  4.—  J.  A.  Garfield.     Hull. 


Jessie  D.  W.  and  Sieniond  G.,  thanks  for  your 
letters.— A.  B.  and  others :  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  publication  of  exchanges,  but  they  must  he 
brief.  Write  with  black  ink  on  white  paper,  or 
on  a  postal  card  if  you  prefer.  Never  send  au 
exchange  in  pencil. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Carl  Van  Bosch.  Robin  Dyke,  Maud  S.  Nick- 
erson.  Anglo-Franco  Co..  Charles  Blair.  Freddie 

I  Lovell.  S.  M.  Seehheimer.  l.lenn  A.  Baldwin, 
Arthur  Dearborn,  Kate  Pope.  William  II.  Kuntz, 
Eddie  M  Nash.  Chippie.  Henry  R  Ericksen.  Mau- 

I  rice  U.  Levy.  Pussy  Willow.  Brainard  L.  Newell, 
Clara  B.  Robetscher.  Lottie  M.  Mason.  H.  A. 
Hodge.  Nellie  E.  Early.  Ray  Greenleaf .  A.  J.  Slade, 
A.  Eugene  Haverstick.  Winnie  Graham.  Charles 
H.  Weigle.  Maud  and  Ethel  Sanders.  Gracie  J.  V., 
Flora  T.  Willard.  Rose  C..  Willie  Sparks.  J.  R. 
Bolton,  Nellie  Sparks,  Theodore  E.,  Lottie  Lin- 
ion.  Eihvaril  W.  wiener.  /  Jones.  Arthur  Bryan, 
George  F.  Lord.  Jennie  Fisher.  Florence  Harriet 
Chambers.  W.  F.  Preston  Patten.  Kittle  Carpen- 
ter. Eddie  McGrew.  Eddie  and  Fraukie  Couch. 


The  answer  to  the  enigma  on  page  288  of  No. 
227  is,  O,  grab  me— Embargo. 


[For  Ej-dtaitges,  see  2d  and  Zd  fages  ofcmer.] 
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THE  SCALE  AND   RING   PUZZLE. 

>.  il. I  TIoN    (>K    PfZZLE    IX   No.  H*. 


PA>s    the     limp     down- 
ward through  tin'  hole 
K.  and   pass   the    bead  be- 
hind K  downward  through 
the  loop. 

Then  draw  the  loop  back 
through  E,  and  pass  it 
downward  through  F.  and 
the  bead  behind  F  down- 
ward through  the  loop. 
Draw  the  loop  bark.  Nosv 
pass  the  knot  \vh.-re  all  the 
ends  of  the  strings  are  tied 
together  through  the  loop. 


o 

0 

E 

F 

o 

O 

c 

D 

A 

B 

O 

0 

II 

G 

O 

0 

and  proceed  as 
before  with  holes 
G  and  H.  only 
passing  the  beads 
upward  (instead 
of  downward) 
through  the  loop. 

Before  passing 
the  beads  through 
the  loop  be  very 
careful  that  there 
are  no  twists  in 
the  string. 

To  put  the  ring 
on  again,  place  it 
on  the  scale,  and 
draw  the  loop 
upward  through 
it,  and  then  re- 
verse the  opera- 
tions which  have 
already  been  de- 
scribed. 


T\VO    TERRIBLE    TUGS. 

BY  EVA  LOVETT  CARSON. 

TIMS  a  terrible  tug,  these  mother-folk  say, 
_l_    To  get  the  boys  out  of  their  beds  each  Jay; 

And  a  terrible  tug,  if  I  hear  aright. 
To  get  them  into  their  beds  at  uight. 


THE  PERSEVERING  MARTINS. 
ri">\\"0  ladies  residing  together  at  Nottingham,  in  England,  had 


their  attention  attracted  during  early  summer  by  certain 
curious  sounds  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  their  bath-room. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  apartment  itself  which  could 
account  f»r  the  noises,  but  it  became  evident  that  some  liv- 
ing creatures  had  located  themselves  below  the  bath.  The 
place  suggested  the  presence  of  rats  or  mice,  but  the  sounds 
were  such  as  proceed  from  the  throats  of  birds. 

The  removal  of  a  board  showed  the  little  feathered  tenants 
dt  this  curious  retreat,  as  well  as  the  means  by  "which  they  had 
obtained  admission  to  it.  A  couple  of  bricks  had  been  removed 
from  the  outer  wall  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  hole  thus 
made  was  left  unclosed.  Through  it  a  pair  of  house  martins 
had  ventured,  and  built  their  nest  immediately  under  the  bath. 

When  disci.  \  crcd.  the  mother  bird  was  sittiug  on  three  eggs, 
and  sooner  than  desert  them  she  allowed  herself  to  be  captured 
by  a  young  servant,  who,  however,  set  her  at  liberty  immediate- 
Iv,  but  took  possession  of  the  eggs,  and  destroyed  the  nest. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  little  pair  set  to  work  again,  constructed 
another  nest  on  the  same  spot,  and  another  set  of  eggs  was  de- 
posited in  the  new  nest.  The  ladies  of  the  house  interfered  to 
prevent  them  from  being  again  disturbed,  and  took  no  little 
pleasure  in  watching  their  feathered  neighbors  by  meaus  of  a 
lighted  taper  passed  through  a  convenient  cranny. 

1  In-  birds  appeared  to  understand  that  they  were  no  longer 
regarded  as  intruders,  but  as  privileged  inmates.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  light  did  not  frighten  them,  and  they  returned  with 
their  bright  eyes  the  looks  of  their  human  protectors.  The  sec- 
ond set  of  eggs  was  duly  hatched,  and  tiny  bird  voices  mingled 
with  those  of  the  parent  martins  as  they  labored  unweariedly  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  growing  family. 


"(JJhitfier  a\w\yiTty  little  yni^id 


jia  °yVhy  doj/ou 


M        With  nim/e's  apron  for 


sa\[  to  reach  the  IGfim  put 
?e  will  be  there  <snd  Lack' 
lOre  luncheon  hour  "be  psut' 
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'"GIF    YOU    ONE    TOLLAR,1    HE    SAID    AT    LENGTH." 


THE  D\Y  TH\T  JERRY  REFORMED 

a  Stars  for  aiUf.ols-  San. 

v\  KATE  IPSON  CLARK. 


would  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for  little  Bonny,  as  they 

called  her.      Bonnv  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  she  was 
the  de]ight  of  Jen,y,s  eyeg_ 

Qne  mornjnjr  when  Jerry  crawled  out  of  his  cot  bed  in 
one  corner  of  the  one  large  room  which  he  called  home, 

IF  it  hadn't  been  for  his  little  baby  sister.  Jerry  Pell  '  he  found  his  mother,  who  had  been  sick  in  bed  for  several 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  boy  indeed.      He  wasn't  i  weeks,  crying  on  her  pillow.      Bonny's  little  face  was  be- 
a  good  boy,  as  things  were,  but  he  was   better  than  he  '  smeared  with  tears  too  as  she  crept  up  beside  Jerry. 
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The  sight  of  their  tears  made  Jerry  feel  not  so  much  sor- 
ry as  ero".  Jerry  had  not  taken  very  great  pains  to 
cultivate  pleasant  tones  or  manners;  so  when  he  said, 
"  What's  up  :"  as  he  presently  did,  to  his  poor  mother,  it 
was  in  a  very  surly  and  ill-natured  way  indeed. 

"  It's  two  days  m.iw  since  your  father  has  been  home," 
said  Mrs.  Pell,  "  and  I  have  just  found  a  little  note  that  ex- 
plains it  all.  He  has  gone  to  California,  and — and  left  us. " 

Here  the  poor  woman  broke  into  weeping  again,  and 
Jerry's  crossness  seemed  to  melt  away.  He  had  not  kiss- 
ed her  for  many  a  day.  and  he  did  not  kiss  her  now.  but 
he  put  his  head  down  on  the  worn  coverlet  beside  her  and 
let  her  kiss  him.  She  did  it  half  timidly. 

John  Pell,  though  he  had  been  adrinking  man,  and  not  in 
all  other  respects  a  good  husband  and  father,  had  earned 
fair  wages  at  his  trade,  and  his  family,  though  poor,  had 
never  wanted  for  food  or  fire.  Now  that  he  had  left  them, 
the  poor  woman  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  daily 
bread. 

"  Jerry."  began  his  mother,  after  a  little,  "you  won't 
go  off,  and  leave  Bonny  and  me.  will  you  ;  You  can  do 
a  good  deal  for  us." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what."  said  Jerry,  still  a  little  offish, 
and  like  his  old  self. 

"  Oh.  I  don't  know,"  said  his  mother,  hesitatingly. 
"  You  have  carried  parcels  for  the  grocer  sometimes,  and 
you  have  earned  a  good  many  dimes  for  doing  errands. 
Tom  Sykes  sells  papers;  why  can't  yon  ;" 

"All  the  boys  sell  papers — ain't  no  chance  for  me." 
said  Jerry.  grulHy. 

"  Well,"  sighed  his  mother,  "something  must  be  done: 
for  if  I  had  that  medicine  that  the  doctor  ordered  for  me, 
I  might  get  better.  I've  been  thinking  that  I  might 
perhaps  spare  the  double  blankets  that  are  on  my  bed. 
They're  the  nicest  things  we've  got." 

~  e  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  pulling  open  the  bed, 
dragged  off  the  blankets,  and  helped  Jerry  to  fold  them 
and  wrap  them  up  in  a  newspaper. 

"Now,  Jerry,"  she  said,  "go  to  the   pawnbroker's"- 
Jerry  knew  where  to  go  well  enough,  for  lie  had  been 
there  many  times  —  "and  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  the 
blankets.     Then  take  the  money,  and  get  this  prescription 
filled  at  the  drug  store." 

Bonny "s  breakfast  was  brought  up  beside  the  bed,  be- 
fore Jerry  left,  so  that  the  sick  mother  could  feed  her,  and 
then  Jerry,  breaking  off  a  bit  of  the  one  loaf  for  his  break- 
fast, started  on  his  errand. 

The  old  pawnbroker  looked  the  blankets  over  sharply. 

"Gif  you  one  tollar."  he  said  at  length. 

"All  right."  answered  Jerry.  He  took  a  one-dollar 
bill  that  the  man  handed  him,  and  pursued  his  way  to 
the  druggist's.  The  medicine  cost  eighty  cents. 

When  Jerry  had  hastened  home,  and  running  up  the 
long  flight  of  tenement-house  stairs,  had  handed  the  bot- 
tle and  the  twenty  cents  to  his  mother,  she  could  not  help 
observing  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  manner. 
He  had  an  air  of  business  that  he  had  never  worn  before. 
Her  heart  bounded  with  a  vague  pleasure  as  she  saw  it, 
and  as  she  thanked  him  she  stroked  his  poor  patched 
jacket  approvingly.  Bonny,  too,  seemed  pleased.  She 
ciMied  and  cooed,  and  put  her  little  mouth  up  to  Jerry. 

"  Kiss,"  she  said.      "  Take  Bonny."     She  stretched  her 
arms  up  to  him.  and  Jerry  caught  her  up. 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  while,  mother,"  he  said,  setting 
Bonny  down  on  the  bed,  "and  I  reckon  I'll  bring  back 
some  money.  I'll  be  home  to-night,  sure." 

II. 

Jerry  thought  that  he  would  go  first  to  the  grocery 
store  and  see  if  the  grocer  had  any  parcels  for  him  to  car- 
ry. Iso,  nothing  to  do.  This  made  Jerry  feel  rather  for- 
lorn. 

Just  then  Jim  Simmons  and  Tom  Sykes,  two  of  Jerry's 


mates,  and  by  no  means  good  ones  for  him,  came  and  of- 
fered him  half  a  cigar. 

••  We've  got  some  fun  going  on  down  in  Denny's  Al- 
ley." said  Jim.  "Comedown." 

"  I  'an'!."  said  Jerry,  hardly  stopping  to  look  their  way. 
"  M cither's  sick,  and  father's  gone  oil'." 

"Yes,  you  can,"  persisted  Jim,  artfully.  "Ain't  no 
fun  without  you.  Jerry.  Is  there,  Tom  '.  You're  the  fel- 
ler that  makes  'em  all  laugh.  Come  on,  Jerry." 

Jerry  half  stopped.  He  knew  that  he  was  the  life  of 
whatever  crowd  of  boys  he  happened  to  be  in.  and.  after 
his  experience  with  the  grocer,  he  felt  afraid  that  he 
couldn't  get  work.  Why  not  go  with  the  boys  and  have 
a  good  time  .' 

Then  he  thought  of  Bonny— little  Bonny,  who  perhaps 
might  cry  to-morro\v  with  hunger,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  give  her.  His  weakness  was  gone.  He  pulled 
his  ragged  cap  down  a  little  lower  on  his  forehead,  and 
saying,  simply  but  decidedly.  "Can't,  I  tell  you."  shook 
Jim's  hand  off  his  shoulder,  and  ran  swiftly  down  the 
street  and  around  a  corner  to  a  place  where  they  made 
pocket-books. 

"  Perhaps  they'll  want  a  boy  here,"  Jerry  thought.  So 
he  knocked  on  the  grimy  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  rough- 
looking  man. 

"  What  you  knocking  here  for  ?"  said  the  man. 

"You  don't  want  a  boy  to  work,  do  you  ?"  said  Jerry. 

"Depends  on  the  boy.  Seems  to  me  you're  the  boy 
I've  seen  around  here  with  Jim  Simmons  and  those. 
Jim's  a  bad  lot.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"He  H-IIX."  answered  Jerry;  "but  I'm  not  going  with 
Jim  any  more.  My  mother's  sick,  and  my  father's  gone 
off,  and  I've  got  to  work.  My  name's  Jerry  Pell,  and  I 
live  around  on  Pulliu  Street." 

' '  Pell  ? — Pell  T  said  the  man.  ' '  What  was  your  father's 
trade?" 

"  He  was  a  carpenter,"  replied  Jerry. 

"Used  to  drink. "said  the  man. 

"  Ye — es,  he  did." 

Jerry's  heart  sank.  He  realized  now  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  what  a  blessing  it  would  have  been  to  have  had 
a  steady,  respectable  father,  and  to  have  had  only  good 
companions  himself. 

"Don't  believe  we  want  any  of  that  stock  around  here," 
said  the  man.  in  what  seemed  to  Jerry  a  very  brutal  way, 
and  he  slammed  the  door  hard  in  the  boy's  face. 

Jerry  walked  off,  feeling  ready  to  cry,  but,  fortunately 
for  his  mother  and  Bonny,  the  man's  harshness  had  only 
strengthened  the  boy's  will. 

At  last  he  paused  in  front  of  a  big  hotel.  Hotels,  he 
knew,  had  to  have  bell-boys  and  all  kinds  of  boys.  He 
had  half  a  mind  to  go  in.  As  he  stood  there  an  old  gen- 
tleman came  out  of  the  door,  carrying-  in  his  hands  a  va- 
lise, an  overcoat,  and  a  number  of  parcels.  As  quick  as  a 
flash  Jerry  was  by  his  side. 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to  carry  your  things,  sir?" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  steadily  out  of  a  pair  of 
bright  brown  eyes  deep  into  Jerry's  face. 

My  name  is  Jerry  Pell,  and  I  lire  down  on  Pullin 
Street.  Mother's  sick,  and  father's  gone  off.  I  haven't 
worked  much,  and  I've  Tim  around  all  the  time  with  boys 
that  ain't  first-rate,  but  I'm  going  to  work  now  and  help 
mother." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  wring  all  this  information 
right  out  of  Jerry  by  the  mere  force  of  his  glance. 

"Aha!"  he  said  at  length,  his  eyes  seeming  to  laugh, 
though  his  tone  was  very  grave.  "  That's  it,  is  it  ?  Lucky 
you  took  a  start  just  when  you  did !  I'm  due  at  the  rail- 
road station  in  just  ten  minutes,  and  it's  a  long  walk. 
Here,  take  my  valise,  sir,  and  hurry  up!" 

Jerry  seized  the  valise,  and  walked  off  with  the  air  of  a 
Hercules,  which  sat  so  funnily  upon  his  slight  figure  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  his  hurry. 
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They  hastened  on,  and  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the 
station. 

''  Here,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  handing  Jerry  a  coin, 
"take  this,  good  boy,  Jerry  Pell.  Let  those  bad  boys 
alone;"  and  with  a  merry  nod  and  a  laugh  out  of  his 
bright  eyes  the  old  gentleman  whisked  away. 

What  a  big  coin!  Jerry  could  not  believe  his  eyes  as 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  dollar. 

"  That's  just  enough  to  get  the  blankets  out  of  pawn," 
he  thought.  "  Mother'd  very  likely  say  get  something  to 
eat  with  it;  but  she's  sick,  and  she  don't  keep  much  fire, 
and  I  think  I'd  better  get  the  blankets  right  away.  My ! 
how  surprised  mother  '11  be !" 

III. 

It  was  a  very  happy  boy  that  walked  into  the  pawn  shop 
a  few  moments  later. 

"I've  got  a  dollar,"  said  Jerry  to  the  old  man  who  had 
waited  on  him  a  little  while  before;  "I  guess  I'll  take 
those  blankets  back  again." 

The  old  man  took  the  dollar  which  Jerry  so  confident- 
ly handed  him,  and  began  to  examine  it  suspiciously. 

"  Vere  you  get  him  ?"  said  he. 

A  vague  terror  struck  to  Jerry's  happy  heart. 

"A  man  gave  it  to  me  for  carrying  his  valise," he  an- 
swered, while  his  voice  faltered. 

"  It  ish  not  goot,''said  the  old  man,  ringing  the  coin  on 
the  counter  for  the  third  time.  "It  ish  gounterfit,  sure 
ash  you  lif.  I  no  gif  you  goot  plankets  for  pad  nionish. 
You  try  to  play  April-fool  trick  on  the  old  man.  No,  no." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  on  the  nii>riimgof  the  1st  of  April, 
but  Jerry  had  had  so  much  to  occupy  him  that  he  had  not 
thought  for  an  instant  of  All-fools'  Day.  His  soul  was 
filled  with  burning  indignation.  How  mean  it  was  of  the 
old  man  to  pass  off  a  bad  dollar  on  a  boy  like  him  ! 

Jerry's  ambition  and  his  courage  oozed  away  as  he  left 
the  shop.  Profane  words  which  he  had  learned  to  use 
from  Jim  Simmons  and  the  low  men  of  the  streets  rose 
to  his  lips.  The  good  resolves  which  had  inspired  him 
all  the  morning  melted  away.  Bonny's  pretty  face  was 
forgotten.  Jerry  called  himself  a  fool,  and  began  to  look 
around  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  mischief  that  he 
could  do  to  celebrate  the  day. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  strolling  aimlessly  along  Pulliii 
Street,  his  foot  caught  in  a  string  which  some  idle  boy, 
probably  full  of  the  spirit  with  which  Jerry  himself  was 
just  then  brimming  over,  had  tied  across  the  sidewalk,  and 
Jerry's  temper  was  tried  more  severely  than  ever  when  he 
found,  upon  trying  to  rise,  that  one  of  his  hands  and  one 
of  his  feet  were  badly  hurt. 

If  Jerry's  heart  had  been  heavy  before,  it  was  doubly  so 
now.  Grief  and  pain,  overmastered  the  anger  and  cha- 
grin of  a  few  moments  before,  and  Jerry  was  just  ready  to 
give  way  to  his  feelings  in  a  genuine  fit  of  crying,  when 
his  eye  was  caught  by  the  sight  of  a  carriage  drawn  up 
to  a  curb-stone  just  in  front  of  him,  and  by  a  gray  head 
peering  out  of  the  carriage. 

"Jerry  Pell  ?"  a  passer-by  was  saying,  evidently  in  re- 
ply to  some  question  asked  by  the  owner  of  the  gray  head. 
"  I  don't  live  on  this  street,  and  I  don't  know — 

Jerry  checked  his  tears  and  almost  forgot  his  pain  as  he 
limped  breathlessly  to  the  carriage  door. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  said  an  old  gentleman,  whose  mer- 
ry dark  eye  Jerry  had  no  trouble  in  recognizing.  "Here's 
the  very  boy!  But  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"Fell  over  a  string,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  wincing  with  pain 
as  he  spoke.  "  Hurt  my  fingers,  an'  my  ankle's  lame. 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  any  more  errands  for  quite  a  while." 

Jerry's  voice  trembled. 

"Too  bad!  too  bad!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  tone 
of  sympathy  that  went  to  the  boy's  heart. 

"But  I  thought  you  took  the  train  out  of  town,"  said 
Jerry,  remembering  the  trip  to  the  station  and  the  coun- 


terfeit dollar.  His  face  fell  as  he  spoke,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  the  old  gentleman  began  to  die  away  in  spite  <>l 
the  kindly  look  of  his  face. 

"Missed  my  train,  sir."  said  the  old  gentleman,  the 
merry  twinkle  returning  to  his  eye — "  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  was  your  fault  or  my  own — and  I  had  a  special  rea- 
son for  trying  to  find  you.  Where's  that  dollar  I  gave 
you  2" 

Jerry  produced  the  counterfeit  coin. 

' '  Just  as  I  thought !  just  as  I  thought !"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, looking  deeply  mortified.  "Somebody  passed  it 
oil'  on  me  yesterday.  I  ought  to  have  thrown  it  away; 
hut.  I've  been  travelling  all  the  while,  and  so  I  had  left  it 
in  my  pocket.  Had  you  found  it  out  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  repenting  the  hard  thoughts  he 
had  had  but  a  few  moments  before. 

"Well,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "I'm  just  as 
sorry  as  I  can  be.  But  here's  a  good  dollar,  and  a  little 
extra  to  make  up  for  my  mistake;"  and  he  handed  Jerry 
a  two-dollar  bill. 

Jerry  looked  at  it  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers. 

"  For  me  ?"  he  gasped. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  kindly.  "You 
can't  work  much  for  a  few  days  now,  and  you  must  spend 
it  for  your  mother,  you  know.  By-the-way,  my  train 
doesn't  go  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,  and  suppose  you  take 
me  up  to  see  her.  I'll  help  you  up  the  stairs." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  joyfully,  and  sublimely 
unconscious  or  forgetful — or  both — of  the  untidy  room 
that  lie  had  left  behind  him  that  morning.  "This  way, 
sir." 

He  hastened  ahead  to  open  the  door,  and  so  light  the 
dark  stairway  for  the  old  gentleman,  who  followed  slow- 
ly and  with  some  stumbling. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman,  mother."  he  said,  eagerly. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  pityingly  upon  the  pinched 
and  trembling  invalid  who  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  in  front 
of  the  scant  fire,  while  Jerry  explained  to  her  his  disabled 
condition. 

"Your  son  did  an  errand  for  me,"  he  said  then,  as  he 
took  her  thin  hand  in  his,  "and  I  paid  him  in  a  bad  coin. 
Fortunately  circumstances  have  allowed  me  to  repair  the 
damage." 

Here  Jerry  handed  his  mother  the  two-dollar  bill.  In 
her  weakness  this  was  almost  too  much  for  the  poor  wo- 
man. She  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  boy. 

"  I  always  knew  you  would  come  out  all  right,  Jerry," 
she  sobbed.  "I  knew  you  would  work  for  your  mother 
and  for  little  Bonny." 

The  old  gentleman  wiped  his  eyes,  and  looked  very  hard 
out  the  window. 

"C'an  you  braid  straw  hats,  ma'am?"  he  asked,  sudden- 
ly, of  Mrs.  Pell. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  used  to  braid  fast  and  well 
when  I  was  a  girl." 

"My  brother  has  a  large  hat  store  a  few  squares  from 
here — makes  a  specialty  of  straw  hats.  I'll  go  up  there 
and  see  if  I  can't  get  you  some  work.  I'll  take  Jerry 
with  me  in  the  carriage,  if  he  feels  able  to  go,"  pursued 
the  old  gentleman.  "I  feel  like  doing  a  good  deal  for 
Jerry,  after  passing  off  a  bad  dollar  on  him." 

Jerry's  light  heart  had  done  a  good  deal  to  make  him 
feel  better.  So  he  went  up  to  the  hat  store,  and  when  he 
came  home  he  was  regularly  engaged  as  errand-boy  there 
j:ist  as  soon  as  he  should  lie  able  to  work,  and  for  as  long 
as  he  would  behave  himself.  He  brought  home  a  pattern 
hat  and  a  quantity  of  straw  for  his  mother,  with  which, 
after  a  little  practice,  she  was  able  to  work  nicely. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Pells  ate  a  very  happy  supper 
together  that  night.  The  head  of  the  family  was  gone,  it 
was  true,  but  there  were  a  good  many  things  to  make  up 
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for  that,  and  Jerry  felt,  when  he  got  well — which  he  did 
in  a  few  days — and  passed  up  and  down  Pullin  Street  to 
and  from  his  work,  as  if  lie  were  twenty-one.  Jim  Sim- 
7HOHS  and  Tom  Sykes  beg  him  in  vain  to  go  off  with  them 
and  "have  fun." 

Jerry  lias  picked  up  a  new  and  more  desirable  set  of 
friends  than  his  old  ones,  and  he  spends  his  holidays  most- 
ly with  his  mother  and  Bonny.  The  pocket-book  man  has 
been  heard  to  say  thai  "  that  Pell  boy  is  going  to  turn  out 
a  man  after  all.''  He  wishes  that  he  had  engaged  Jerry  to 
help  him  make  pocket-books,  but  perhaps  it  was  better  that 
Jerry  should  have  had  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment. 
Not  even  dear  little  Bonny  could  have  reformed  him  alone. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.H 

BY   ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


us,   swallows  ;    fond   be   the 

greeting — 
Welcome    once    more    to    this 

cottage  of  ours. 
What  tales  do  you  bring  of  that 

wonderful  land 

Where   the    air   is    all   fragrant 
with  blossoms  and  flowers, 

Where  the  humming-birds  twinkle  amid  the  green  boughs, 
And  the  bright  golden  oranges  hang  from  the  tree? 

Far,  far  have  you  wandered,  and  followed  the  track 
Of  brave  ships  that  sailed  o'er  the  perilous  sea. 

Whrn  we  liade  you  good-by  there  was  snow  in  the  air, 
And  the  heavens  above  us  were  dull  leaden  gray; 

Now  the  flowers  are  awake  and  the  skies  are  so  fair, 
And  you  have  returned  with  the  blossoms  so  gay. 

Are  you  glad,  little  swallows,  to  see  us  once  more? 

Your  music  sounds  cheery  and  blithesome  to  me. 
How  you  must  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Wearied  out  with  your  flight  o'er  the  perilous  sea! 


<  HAPTKR  XXIIT. 
REX   FIGHTS   UNKNOWN   ENEMIES. 

aching  heads  bowed  under  their  burdens,  and 
tired  limbs,  they  had  returned  to  within  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  when  the  barking  of  dogs, 
mingled  with  a  girlish  scream,  caused  them  all  to  look  up 
in  astonishment.  Then  without  waiting  for  any  one  to 
give  the  word,  each  dropped  what  he  was  carrying,  and 
began  to  run  as  fast  as  he  was  able  over  the  broken  ice 
toward  the  shore. 

When  the  lads  had  started  on  the  second  trip  out  to  the 
boat,  Rex.  bidden  to  watch  his  mistress,  and  proud  of  the 
duty,  had  lain  down  almost  on  the  edge  of  her  blankets. 
There  was  no  snow  upon  the  sand  here,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  closed  the  eyes  of  the  fagged-out  dog,  just  as  it 
had  those  of  his  mistress.  The  boys  had  been  gone  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  and  he  had  had  time  to  get  very  sound- 
ly asleep,  when  suddenly  he  was  roused  by  a  growl  and 
a  rush,  and  before  he  could  rise  to  his  feet  two  animals 
were  right  upon  him,  each  nearly  as  big  as  himself,  though 
short-haired  and  wofully  gaunt.  With  a  yelp  of  surprise 
and  rage  the  dog  sprang  up  and  tried  to  defend  himself, 
but  the  attack  of  his  assailants  was  so  fierce  that  he  was 
rolled  over  in  an  instant,  and  felt  their  teeth  pressing  at 
his  throat. 

Into  Katy's  dreams  of  a  May-day  picnic  under  the  blos- 
soming apple-trees  broke  this  rude  hubbub,  and  before  she 
could  understand  its  meaning  she  felt  the  weight  of  the 
struggling  animals  pressing  upon  her  bed.  With  the 
piercing  scream  of  alarm  that  had  reached  the  ears  of  her 
brothers  out  on  the  ice  she  struggled  out  of  her  blankets 
only  to  be  tripped  and  fall  right  upon  the  tumbling, 
growling,  fighting  heap.  Afterward  she  used  to  tell  the 
story  with  merry  laughter,  but  then,  scarcely  knowing 
what  it  all  meant,  she  was  too  frightened  to  do  anything 
but  scream  again,  and  pick  herself  up  as  best  she  could. 

Safely  on  her  feet  at  last,  and  convinced  that  this  start- 
ling adventure  was  a  reality  and  not  some  frightful  change 
in  her  dream,  she  saw  that  Rex  was  being  overpowered 
by  two  great  dogs,  lean  almost  as  skeletons,  that  seemed 
bent  upon  killing  him  without  an  instant's  delay.  To  see 
her  faithful  friend  surprised  and  overcome  in  this  terrible 
way  stirred  up  all  her  sympathies  and  all  her  wrath.  Like 
a  flash  she  remembered  how  African  travellers  had  fought 
lions  with  fi  -e-brands,  and  seizing  one  of  the  charred  sticks 
from  the  firo,  she  began  to  strike  the  brute  nearest  to  her. 

But  what  followed  was  most  alarming,  for  the  animal, 
at  the  very  first  blow,  left  Rex,  and  turned  toward  her, 
his  jaws  wide  open,  and  his  haggard  eyes  glowing  with 
rage.  Instinctively  she  presented  the  smoking  end  of  her 
long  brand,  as  a  soldier  would  his  bayonet,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  the  dog  squarely  in  the  face,  which 
staggered  him  for  an  instant,  and  before  he  could  gather 
himself  for  a  new  attack  Aleck  and  Tug  and  Jim  were  all 
beside  her,  and  the  two  great  brutes  were  in  full  flight. 

Then  the  brave  girl  dropped  her  fire-brand,  and  sank 
down  on  the  nearest  seat,  where  perhaps  she  might  have 
been  excused  for  fainting  had  the  day  been  warm,  in- 
stead of  freezing  cold.  The  boys  gathered  anxiously  about 
her,  with  such  questions  as,  ' '  Where  did  they  come  from  ?" 
"Why  did  they  attack  you  ?"  "Are  you  hurt  ?"  and  so  on. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  and  this  was  fortunate,  for  ev- 
erybody had  forgotten  poor  Rex,  who  lay  panting  and 
licking  one  of  his  feet,  from  which  the  blood  was  oozing. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  Tug,  as  he  went  and  bent 
over  the  dog,  "did  they  try  to  chew  you  up  ?  Here,  give 
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us  your  paw.  Quiet!  Let  me  feel — so — good  dog!  No 
bones  broken,  I  guess,  and  we'll  bandage  you  up  <.).  1C. 
How  about  tins  ear  ?  One  hole  through  it,  :m<l —  Well, 
'twas  lucky  you  had  a  strong  collar!  .lust  look  at  the 
tooth-marks  on  that  piece,  of  leather!  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  an'  his  thick  hair,  they'd  been  in  his  throat,  and 
then  good-by,  Rex !" 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

EXPLORING   THE   ISLAND. 

WHEN  all  the  property  of  our  shipwrecked  crew  had 
been  brought  ashore  it  made  a  very  small  heap,  and  the 
biggest  part  of  that  seemed  to  be  the  bedding.  Everybody 
noticed  this,  and  it  added  a  new  gloom  to  the  feeling  of 
discouragement  caused  by  their  weariness  and  Katy's 
fright,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  hunger  of  which  their 
slight  breakfast  had  only  taken  away  the  edge. 

"Before  we  do  anything  else  at  all,"  said  Captain 
Aleck,  "  we  must  have  something'  more  to  eat.  Do  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  help  us,  Kaly  (" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed.  I've  quite  got  rid  of  my  foolish 
weakness." 

"  That's  good.     Let  us  know  if  we  can  help  you." 

Nobody  felt  in  the  mood  for  talking,  and  Jim  really 
took  a  nap  between  the  rock  and  the  fire.  Though  the 
air  was  very  cold,  the  sunshine  was  bright,  and  under  the 
lee  of  the  little  cliff  it  was  very  comfortable;  but  poor 
Katy  had  hard  work  to  keep  her  fingers  from  almost 
freezing.  What  she  made  was  chocolate,  fried  bacon,  and 
"griddle"  cakes,  the  latter  cooked  in  the  skillet,  and  using 
up  the  last  crumb  of  buckwheat  and  a  good  share  of  the 
sugar.  When  the  meal  had  been  eaten  to  the  last  scrap,  and 
everybody  had  grown  wide  awake  and 
cheerful,  Aleck  rapped  on  a  box,  and 
made  a  speech : 

"  Attention,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 
Though  none  of  us  have  said  much  about 
it.  you  all  know  well  enough  that  we're 
in  a  regular  scrape,  and  the  sooner  we 
find  out  how  we're  to  get  out  of  it  the 
better.  Now  I  am  going  to  propose  a 
plan,  and  if  any  of  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  say  so." 

"We'll  do  whatever  you  say,"  ex- 
claimed Tug. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  say  till  we've 
talked  it  over.  I  rather  think  we're  on 
a  small  island  a  good  many  miles  from 
land.  I  judge  so  from  what  I  know  of 
the  chart  of  the  lake,  and  what  I  can 
guess  of  where  we  drifted  on  that  ice- 
floe. If  so,  I  do  not  think  anybody  lives 
here,  or  ever  comes  here  in  winter." 

"  Regular  desert  island  !"  Jim  was 
heard  to  mutter,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
his  mind  busy  with  the  memory  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  so  or  not.  Now  I  propose 
that  Jim  and  Katy  should  stay  here — 

."  Oh,  no,  110,"  Katy  interrupted,  in  an 
eager  appeal.  "  Those  dreadful  dogs 
might  come  back,  and  Jimmy  is  so  little  ! 
1  want  you  to  stay  with  me,  or  else  let 
me  go  with  you." 

"That's  rather  rough  on  the  boy, " 
Aleck  laughed.  "However,  I  suppose  it 
won't  matter.  Well,  then,  Tug,  I  think 
you  and  Jim  had  better  go  back  in  the 
country,  and  see  what  you  can  find,  while 
I  stay  and  watch  over  the  goods  and  the 
sister.  What  do  you  say  ?" 


"Good  plan!"  Tug  replied.  "I'm  ready.  Are  you, 
Youngster  ?" 

"  Yes,  siree !     But  you'll  let  us  take  the  gun.  won't  you 
Aleck  ?" 

"Oh  yes.  you  can  have  the  gun.  If  the  dogs,  or  wolves, 
or  whatever  they  are,  come  at  us  while  you're  gone,  Katy 
can  fight  them  with  fire-brands,  and  I — 

"  Oh,  you  can  climb  a  tree !"  said  his  sister,  merrily. 

"  Yes,  I  can  climb  a  tree." 

While  Tug  and  Jim  were  gone,  Aleck  and  Katy  busied 
themselves  in  making  snug  bundles  of  their  goods,  and  in 
talking  over  their  strange  adventures.  They  were  too 
anxious  to  feel  very  gay,  but  thought  it  foolish  to  give 
way  to  fretting  until  they  had  lost  all  hope.  It  was  two 
hours  or  more,  and  the  sun  had  climbed  to  "high  noon" 
in  the  sky,  before  the  explorers  came  back,  bringing  sol- 
emn faces. 

"Island!"  both  called  out  as  soon  as  they  came  near; 
"and  a  small  one  at  that." 

"Any  people  on  it  ?"  asked  Katy. 

"  Not  a  soul  that  I  could  see,"  Tugsaid.  "  I  allow  they 
come  here  in  summer,  though,  for  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down,  and  there's  a  rough  little  shanty  on  the  other  side." 

"  Could  we  live  in  il  :" 

"  Didn't  go  inside — don't  know.  It's  half  full  of  snow. 
Better  than  no  shelter  at  all,  I  suppose.  It  ain't  far  off. 
Suppose  you  all  go  over  there  and  look  at  it — Jim  can 
show  you  where  it  is — while  I  guard  the  grub  against 
those  pesky  dogs.  I  don't  wonder  the  brutes  are  savage, 
for  I  don't  see  how  they  could  get  anything  to  eat  here." 

When  the  three  had  left  the  rocks  at  the  beach,  under 
Jim's  guidance,  they  found  themselves  in  a  brushy  wood 
consisting  largely  of  hemlocks  and  pines,  often  closely 
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matted  together.  A  few  minutes'  walking  carried  them 
through  tliis  and  up  to  a  ridge  of  jagged  limestone  rocks, 
one  point  of  which,  a  little  distance  off,  stood  up  like  a  big 
monument.  This  ridge  ran  about  cast  and  west,  and  they 
had  come  up  its  southern  side.  Its  northern  face  was  very 
snowy,  had  few  trees,  and  sloped  down  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  to  the  water. 

At  one  place  on  this  northern  beach  several  great 
rocks  stood  up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  among  them 
stood  a  small  grove  of  hemlocks  and  other  trees.  In 
that  thicket.  Jimmy  told  them,  the  old  shanty  was 
placed.  They  thought  it  must  be  very  small,  or  else 
well  stowed  away,  for  they  could  see  nothing  of  it.  To 
get  down  to  it  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  crevices  and  holes 
in  the  rocky  hill-side  had  drifted  full  of  snow,  and  they 
were  continually  sinking  in  where  they  had  expected  to 
stand  firm,  or  finding  a  solid  rock  ahead  when  they  tried 
to  flounder  out.  It  was  a  chilled  and  ill-tempered  trio 
that  finally  reached  the  beach,  and  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  rocky  thicket. 

Now  it.  became  easier  to  understand  why  the  hut  had 
been  invisible  from  above,  for  it  was  only  a  shanty  propped 
up  between  two  great  rocks  that  helped  to  form  its  walls 
and  support  its  roof.  From  the  broken  oars  and  many  f  rag- 
ments  of  nets,  the  old  corks  and  other  rubbish  lying  about, 
they  saw  at  once  that  it  had  been  built  by  fishermen,  who 
probably  came  there  to  spend  the  night  now  and  then,  or 
perhaps  staid  a  week  or  so  at  a  time  in  the  summer. 

The  door  stood  half  open,  and  a  snow-drift  lay  heaped 
upon  the  threshold.  Edging  their  way  in,  they  found  that 
the  roof  and  walls  were  tight,  the  little  window  unbroken, 
and  several  rough  articles  of  furniture  lying  about.  An 
old  rnsly  stove,  one  corner  propped  up  on  stones,  and  the 
pipe  tumbled  down,  stood  against  the  chimney  of  mud  and 
slides  that  was  built  up  against  one  of  the  rocky  walls. 

"This  is  splendid!"  Katy  cried.  "Just  look  at  that 
dear  old  stove !" 

"  Yes.  sis;  I  think  we  must  move  over  here.  But  are 
you  sure.  Jim — how  did  you  find  out? — that  this  is  an  isl- 
and, and  not  the  mainland?'' 

"  From  the  top  of  that  high  point  of  rocks  you  can  see 
the  whole  of  it.  I  don't  believe  it  is  more  than  a  mile  up 
to  the  farther  end,  and  not  half  that  down  to  the  other. 
The  island  is  shaped  something  like  a  dumb  bell,  only  one 
end  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the  other.  We  are  on  the 
little  end  here." 

"Well,  Youngster,  you're  quite  a  geographer;  but  we 
can't  stop  to  talk  about  it  now.  Let's  go  back  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  and  bring  part  of  our  goods  over  this  after- 
noon :  don't  you  think  that's  best  ?" 

"  Oh  yes."  And  twenty  minutes  later,  rosy  and  pant- 
ing. Katy  astonished  the  sleepy  Tug  by  rushing  into  camp, 
followed  closely — not  by  wild  beasts,  as  he  thought  would 
be  the  case — but  by  both  the  brothers  she  had  outsped. 

"  It's  so  good !"  she  exclaimed,  catching  her  breath,  "to 
feel  something  besides  slippery  ice  under  your  feet!  Now 
what  shall  we  take  first?" 

By  hard  work  and  little  resting  the  coming  of  twi- 
light found  them  established  in  their  new  home.  The 
last  journey  had  been  made  after  the  bedding  by  Tug  and 
Aleck,  while  Jim  and  Katy  cleared  the  snow  all  away  from 
the  cabin  door  and  off  the  bending  roof,  straightened  up 
the  rusty  old  stove,  and  set  a  fire  going.  By  the  time  the 
larger  boys  came  back,  raising  a  whoop  far  up  the  hill- 
side as  they  saw  the  smoke  curling  up  between  the  hem- 
locks, the  old  hut  was  warm,  and  the  tin  cover  of  the  little 
iron  pot  was  dancing  in  its  effort  to  hold  back  the  escap- 
ing steam. 

"  Tub  !"  said  Tug,  as  lie  pushed  the  door  open,  and  threw 
down  his  bundle  of  blankets;  "  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf." 

"  If  you  think  you  can  wait  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Mont- 
gi  >ni"ry,  you'll  have  a  bee-yuliful  supper.  Can  you  do  it  ?" 

"  I  "low  I  can.     I  ain't  a  epi — epi —    What  d'ye  call  it  ?" 


"  Epicure  ;" 

"That's  the  chap.  I  read  the  other  day  that  the  Tar- 
tars say  he  digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth.  I  don't  want  a 
grave  as  bad  as  that  yet. " 

"I  suppose  that  means  that  a  man  who  lives  on  too  rich 
food  will  die  by  it." 

"Yes.  1  reckon  so.  But  I  'low  there's  no  danger  in  our 
case — eh,  Aleck  ?  Do  you  think  dried  beef  and  snow-birds 
too  rich  for  your  delicate  stomach,  my  boy  ?" 

That  night  all  bunked  down  on  the  floor,  for  they  were 
too  weary  to  care  much  for  anything  but  a  chance  to  sleep, 
and  the  sun  was  high  before  any  of  them  found  out,  in 
their  shady  house,  that  it  was  morning.  When  breakfast 
was  ready,  and  they  had  all  sat  down  at  the  rough  shelf- 
table  which  the  fishermen  had  fastened  at  one  side  of  the 
cabin,  Aleck  called.  "Attention!"  and  said  that  it  was  time 
they  all  were  looking  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face. 

"  It's  all  very  funny,"  he  said,  "to  think  ourselves  Cru- 
soes,  and  feel  that  we  are  all  right  because  we  have  a  roof 
over  us  and  a,  stove  to  keep  warm  by.  But  Crusoe  didn't 
need  a  roof  nor  a  stove,  for  he  was  in  a  warm  climate ;  and 
he  had  goats  and  birds,  and  shell-fish  along  the  rocks,  and 
cocoa  nuts,  and  lots  of  other  things.  Crusoe  was  a  king 
in  his  palace  beside  us." 

The  circle  of  faces  grew  rather  grave. 

"Here  we  are.  in  midwinter,  on  an  island  in  a  fresh-wa- 
ter lake — and  not  even  water,  but  solid  ice — where  there 
are  no  oysters  nor  clams,  no  fruit  trees,  and  no  animals — 

"Except  those  dogs,"  Jim  interrupted. 

"  Even  they  seem  to  have  disappeared,"  Aleck  went  on; 
"and  they're  starved  almost  to  skin  and  bone.  If  a  pack 
of  dogs  can't  get  anything  to  eat,  what  are  we  four  going 
to  do ?  I  tell  you  it's  a  serious  case." 

"Well,"  Tug  rejoined,  stoutly,  "I,  for  one,  don't  give- 
in  yet.  Look  what  we  did  out  on  the  ice!  We  can  tish. 
and  trap  snow-birds — I  sawaflock  last  evening;  and  may- 
be we  can  find  some  mussels  near  the  beach,  and  so  stick  it 
out  till  the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  birds  begin  to  come  in 
the  spring." 

"  Tug.  you're  a  brick,  and  I  was  wrong  to  feel  so  low- 
spirited,"  said  Aleck,  heartily.  "I  think  you're  a  better 
fellow  to  be  captain  here  than  I  am.  I  resign." 

"Not  by  a  long  chalk!"  exclaimed  Tug.  "Here — I'll 
put  it  to  vote.  Whoever  wants  Aleck  to  go  out,  and  me 
to  take  my  innings  as  captain,  hold  up  their  hand." 

[TO    BK    CONTI.NTKD.] 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PIIOT<  >< ;  I!  APHIC  CAMERA 
FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

BY  E.  CLOUS. 

A^OU  will  find  this  little  instrument  a  very  entertaining 
JL  toy,  and  one  that  any  boy  can  easily  make  with  a. 
very  few  tools.  It  will  give  quite  satisfactory  pictures, 
not  as  fine,  of  course,  as  those  taken  by  a  regular  camera 
with  expensive  lenses,  when  the  light  is  condensed  and 
concentrated,  and  the  focus  adjusted  to  a  hair's-breadth, 
but  very  good  copies  of  familiar  scenes.  Landscapes  and 
buildings  are  easier  taken  by  this  little  instrument  than 
figures,  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  so  long  that  your  sitter 
will  probably  move  before  his  picture  is  taken. 

Procure  at  a  tobacco  store  a  cigar-box  seven  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  live  inches  deep.  It 
must  be  in  good  condition,  without  any  flaws  or  cracks, 
and  must  have  the  lid  held  down  firmly  in  its  place  by 
the  strip  of  muslin  which  acts  as  a  hinge.  Remove  the  pa- 
per which  is  pasted  over  the  box  both  inside  and  out  by 
dampening  the  parts  with  water  till  the  paper  can  be  ea- 
sily scraped  off.  Do  not  make  the  box  too  wet.  or  it  will 
warp  in  drying  and  be  useless.  Y'ou  will  do  well  to  make 
the  joints  of  the  box  more  secure  by  strengthening  them 
with  a  few  more  nails.  See  that  the  lid  fits  snugly  in  its 
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place  all  around  the  edges,  as  it  is  very  important  that 
your  camera  when  finished  should  keep  out  every  bit  of 
light. 

After  the  box  is  perfectly  dry,  take  a  pencil  and  rule 
and  on  one  side  draw  two  diagonal  lines  from  corner  to 
corner;  they  will  cross  each  other  in  the  exact  centre  of 

that  end  of  the 
box.  Here  you 
must  cut  or  bore 
a  round  hole  one 
inch  in  diameter; 
be  careful  and  do 
it  very  neatly. 
Now  take  a  piece 
of  smooth  wood 
two  and  a  half 
inches  square  and 
one-quarter  of  1111 
inch  thick,  bore  a 
similar  hole  in  its 
centre,  and  fasten 

or  glue  it  on  the  inside  of  the  end  of  your  box  where  you 
made  the  hole.  When  it  is  firmly  fastened,  take  your 
penknife  and  enlarge  the  inside  end  of  the  hole,  so  as  to 
make  it  funnel-shaped. 

Take  a  piece  of  sheet  brass,  or  a  piece  of  ordinary  tin 
will  do,  two  inches  square.  Drill  a  very  small  hole  in  its 
centre.  Do  not  let  the  hole  be  over  one-thirty-second  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Be  very  particular  to  drill  this  hole 
very  clean  and  smooth  on  its  edges.  Drill  similar  holes 
at  each  of  the  four  corners.  Place  the  piece  of  brass  or 
tin  on  the  end  of  your  box,  so  that  the  hole  in  its  centre 
comes  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  hole  bored  in  the 
wood.  Be  very  particular  to  have  it  so  placed,  and  fasten 
it  firmly  witli  four  round-headed  brass  screws  at  the  four 
corners.  The  screws  should  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  driven  firmly  through  the  end  of  the  box  into  the 
piece  of  wood  fastened  beyond.  This  piece  of  brass  with 
the  small  hole  acts  in  the  place  of  the  lens  and  tube  on  a 
regular  camera,  and  is  the  only  place  where  light  should 
enter  when  you  are  making  an  exposure,  or,  in  other 
words,  taking  a  picture. 

You  must  now  make  a  plate-holder  on  the  inside  of  the 
opposite  end  of  your  box  from  where  the  light  enters. 
This  is  easily  done  by  fastening  two  strips  running  paral- 
lel and  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They 
must  have  grooves  cut  in  their  edges,  and  placed  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  apart,  with  the  grooves  facing  each 
other,  so  that  a  plate  of  glass  four  inches  wide  will  slide 
down  in  the  grooves,  and  be  held  firmly  in  position. 
When  yon  have  done  this  much,  and  seen  that  the  two 
grooved  strips  do  not  project  so  far  beyond  the  top  of  the 
box  as  to  interfere  with  the  lid  be- 
ing placed  in  its  position,  you  must 
paint  the  whole  inside,  lid  and  all, 
with  black  paint  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine, so  that  it  will  dry  a  dead- 
black,  without  any  gloss.  Take 
particular  pains  to  work  the  pain  I 
into  all  the  joints,  so  as  to  exclude 
any  possible  ray  of  light  entering 
when  thelid  isdown,  except  through 
the  small  brass  hole.  Your  box 
will  now  have  to  be  set  aside  to 
dry,  and  in  the  mean  while  you  can 
make  a  fastener  to  keep  the  lid  lirm- 
ly  in  its  place  when  it  is  closed. 

Take  a  strip  of  brass  four  inches  longer  than  your  box. 
Drill  a  hole  in  either  end,  and  mark  oft'  a  space  two  inches 
from  each  end.  Be  sure  and  see  that  the  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  strip  between  the  marks  is  exactly  the  outside 
length  of  your  box. 

Then  in  a  vise  bend  the  two  ends  of  the  strip  at  right 
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angles  at  the  places  marked,  so  that  it  will  have  a  shape 

like  this  i .  Then  place  it  on  the  edge  of  your  box 

opposite  the  side  where  the  hinge  is  placed,  and  with  two 
screws  inserted  in  the  holes  fasten  it  to  the  ends,  so  that 
it  will  hold  the  lid  down  very  tight.  When  you  wish  to 
raise  the  lid  the  strip  can  be  pushed  off,  provided  you  have 
not  driven  the  screws  in  too  tight;  if  so,  loosen  them  slight- 
ly. Your  box  will  now  have  the  appearance  shown  in 
the  two  cuts. 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  has  a  photographic  camera  he 
will  probably  be  willing  to  allow  you  to  have  a  plate  or 
two,  four  by  five  inches  in  size.  Get  those  that  work  the 
quickest.  If  you  are  not  so  fortunate,  you  will  have  to 
procure  them  from  a  dealer  in  photographic  supplies. 
The  gelatine  dry  plates  are  the  best,  and  they  will  cost 
you  §1  05  for  a  package  of  a  dozen.  You  will  find  full 
directions  for  working  them  contained  on  a  slip  of  paper 
inside;  but  beforehand  let  me  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
open  them  in  any  other  than  a  light  coming  through  a 
red  material,  such  as  glass  or  paper. 

You  can  get  such  a  piece  of  paper  specially  prepared  at 
the  dealer's,  and  fix  it  at  a  window  or  in  front  of  a  lamp, 
so  that  no  light  but  the  red  enters  the  room.  You  had 
best  do  this  at  night,  as  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  room,  without  it  were  built  on  purpose,  so  arranged  that 
all  white  light  could  be  excluded  in  the  daytime.  Then 
in  a  dark  place,  and  in  the  red  light,  open  your  package 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  CAMERA. 

P,  Plate-holder :  K,  Rays  of  Light  entering  Hole  in  Brass  at  H; 
L,  Lid  of  Camera. 


of  plates.  Lift  one  by  holding  the  edges,  and  place  it  in 
a  position  so  that  the  light  can  fall  full  on  its  surface. 
One  side  of  the  plate  is  prepared  with  a  sensitive  emul- 
sion, and  has  a  white  film  over  it.  This  side  does  not  re- 
flect the  light  as  strongly  as  the  back  or  non-sensitive  side. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
sides,  so  you  must  look  close  to  see  the  difference,  and  aft- 
er a  little  practice  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding. 
You  now  slide  one  of  your  plates  between  the  grooves 
made  for  it  in  your  box.  being  careful  to  put  the  sensitive 
side  toward  the  little  hole  in  the  front.  Fasten  down  the 
lid,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  dark  thick-textured  cloth, 
keeping  your  finger  over  the  little  hole. 

Place  the  box,  which,  now  that  it  is  completed,  should 
be  called  a  camera,  011  a  window-ledge  from  which  a 
pretty  view  can  be  had,  taking  care  that  the  sun  does 
not  shine  011  the  box.  Uncover  ihe  front  only,  take  out 
your  watch,  and  remove  your  linger  from  the  hole  for  five 
minutes  if  the  sun  is  shining,  and  twice  that  time  if  it  is 
clouded  over.  This  is  making  an  exposure.  When  the 
time  lias  elapsed,  cover  over  the  box  again,  take  it  back  to 
your  dark  room,  take  out  the  plate,  and  proceed  to  .develop 
it  according  to  the  directions  given  in  HARPER'S  YODNG 
PEOPLE,  No.  135,  published  May  30, 1882. 

This  operation  being  of  a  different  nature  requires  some 
little  experience  to  be  always  successful,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  article. 
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A   HAIR-BREADTH   ESrAl'F,.* 

BY  JOSEPHINE  !>i  IL1.A  I!l). 


dogs    were   quite    leisurely  joirLrinu 
along 
By  the  side   of  their  master,  who  whistled 

a  song, 
And    all    seemed 

profound. 
As  they  went  with  heads  bent  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 


While  the  hiped  and  quadrupeds  sauntered  thus  slow,. 
A  hare  crossed  the  road  just   before  them,  and,  lo ! 
The  bird  dog  and  shepherd  dog  start  on  a   race. 
And     the     light  -  footed     greyhound    soon    joins    in    the 
chase. 

The  poor  frightened  hare  almost  feels  their  hot  breath 
As  they  gain  on  her  track;  she  is  hunted  to  death; 
And  the  thought  of  how  she  will  be  torn  into  bits, 
While  it  flutters  her  heart,  also  sharpens  her  wits. 


The  dogs  are  quite  near,  with  their  mouths  open  wide, 
intent    on    some    problem     When  all  of  a  sudden  the  hare  jumps  aside; 

And  her  nimble  pursuers,  unable  to  stop. 
Run  on  for  some  distance,  then  out  of  sight  drop. 


The  bird  dog  had  ears  that  were  silky  and  soft. 
And  though  in  brown-study,  he  lifted  them  oft, 
As  if  in  the  forest  adjacent   he  heard 
The  rustle  and  chirrup  of  some  little  bird. 

The  shepherd   cloy  looked   like  a   good-natured   scamp 
\Vlio  knew  how  to  worry  the  ill-lookin 


And  with  lambs  of  the  househo 
And   see  that  not  one  of  them 


oong  tramp. 
ld  would  cheerfully  play. 
wandered  awav. 


The  master  comes  up  to  discover  the  plight 

Of  his  four-footed  friends  who  have  vanished  from  sight, 

Still  whistling  a  song,  and  expecting  that  they 

To  some  leafy  covert  have  driven  their  prey. 

Imagine  his  wonder  and    grief  when  he  found 
That  all  the  three  dogs  in  an  old  well  were  drowned 
That   stood   in   the   Held,  and  was  hidden    from  view 
Bv  the  weeds  and  the  bushes  that  over  it  grew! 


The  greyhound,  a  creature  of  exquisite  shape. 
Was  rather  reluctant  to  get   in  a  scrape. 
And  'twas  easy  to  see  that   its  greatest  desire 
Was  to  lie  on  soft  rugs  and  display  ils  attire. 


This  rhyme  has  a  moral  that  here  nicely  fits: 
?Tis  true  that  necessity  sharpens  our  wits. 
And  no  one  will  e'er  be  considered  a  dunce 
Who  gets  rid.  as  the  hare  did.  of  three  foes  at  once. 


*  This  curious  occurrence  took  place  on  the  ranch  of  James  Martin,  California.  Three  \aluahle  ilngs,  a  bird  do™,  greyhound,  ami  shepherd 
tins:,  iiccoinpanieil  Will  Martin  on  a  hunting  expedition,  ami  starling  up  a  hare,  all  gave  chase.  They  were  close  together  and  in  hot  pursuit, 
when  the  hare  suddenly  jumped  to  one  side;  and  the  dogs,  unable  ti>  eheek  their  >peed,  ran  a  few  feet  further  on,  and  disappeared,  one  after 
ihe  oilier.  When  Mr.  Martin  came  to  where  the  dogs  had  gum-  nut  of  sight,  he  found  that  they  had  all  fallen  into  an  old  well  that  was  hidden 
liv  linish  ami  weeds,  the  water  in  which  was  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  surface.  It  being  impossible  to  secure  ropes,  boards,  or  anything 
with  which  to  rescue  them,  all  the  dogs  were  drowned. 
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"PUFFING  BILLY." 

BY  MAKGAKET  E.  SANGSTEE. 

ONE  bright  day  in  June,  1781,  a  group  of  miners  who 
had  just  finished  their  work  were  standing  around 
Wylam  Pit,  near  Newcastle.  England. 

Word  was  passed  from  one  to  another  that  a  baby  boy 
bad  been  born  in  old  Bob's  cabin.  Old  Bob,  the  engine- 
man,  at  the  pit,  bad  a  houseful  of  children  already,  but  he 
and  bis  wife  bad  plenty  of  love  for  the  new-comer,  whom 
they  called  Geordif. 

Wee  Geordie  Stephenson  was  not  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  bis  mouth.  His  father's  house  was  a  rough  hut, 
with  implastered  walls  and  a  floor  of  clay. 

Geordie  began  to  work  when  he  was  less  than  seven 
years  old,  at  twopence  per  day.  A  lady  paid  him  this  sum 
for  looking  after  her  cows.  When  a  little  older,  he  was 
taken  on  at  the  colliery  as  a  "picker,"  receiving  sixpence 
a  day,  and  at  fourteen  he  became  bis  father's  assistant  at 
a  shilling  a  day.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  given  the 
charge  of  an  engine  of  bis  own.  It  became  his  pet,  and 
never  bad  engine  better  care. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  George  Stephenson  could  not 
read.  He  was  wide  awake,  and  had  a  great  longing  for 
knowledge,  but  did  not  understand  the  alphabet.  This 
could  not  be  bbrne. 

He  went  to  a  night  school,  and  paid  threepence  a  week 
to  be  taught  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  and  soon  a 
Scotch  minister  who  knew  him  undertook  to  teach  him 
figures.  He  worked  very  bard,  and  made  great  progress. 

In  bis  leisure  hours,  when  lie  was  not  busy  with  his  en- 
gine or  studying,  he  made  and  mended  shoes.  Bit  by  bit 
he  saved  a  little  money,  and  by-and-by  was  able  to  marry. 

I  suppose  you  are  wondering  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  Puffing  Billy.  Have  patience;  I  am  coming  to  that 
part  of  my  story. 

Though  James  Watt  bad  invented  the  working  steam- 
engine,  as  yet  there  was  no  travelling  steam-engine.  It 
was  George  Stephenson  who  first  laid  rails,  found  out 
what  the  locomotive  could  do  when  attached  to  cars,  and 
sent  the  iron  horse  spinning  along  the  line.  His  first  lo- 
comotive was  called  Puffing  Billy. 

If  you  were  to  peep  into  some  of  the  public  journals  of 
the  England  of  1825  you  would  laugh  at  the  fright  the  peo- 
ple felt  at  this  monster,  which  fed  on  coals  and  water,  and 
flew  over  the  road  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 
Some  thought  it  was  like  witchcraft.  Others  gravely  said 
that  one  might  as  well  be  shot  off  by  a  rocket  at  once  as 
put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  as  this. 

George  Stephenson  kept  quietly  on,  plodding  at  every- 
thing he  attempted,  until  lie  had  found  out  its  secrets. 
Whatever  he  did  be  did  with  all  his  might.  When  men 
opposed  him  he  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  only  said, 
"Wait  a  while  and  you  will  see." 

"Suppose.  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said  a  grumbling  some- 
body, thinking  he  was  advancing  a  terrible  objection  to 
the  new  iron  horse — "suppose  a  cow  should  happen  to  be 
on  your  line?" 

"Well,"  replied  Stephenson,  very  coolly,  "it  would  be 
a  bad  job  for  the  coo. " 

So  it  is  all  through  life,  boys.  When  a  brave,  wise 
man  has  a  new  and  brilliant  thought,  it  will  never  be  put 
a  stop  to  by  any  "  COO." 


THE    QUEEN'S    GRANDCHILDREN. 

BY  Lfl'Y  C.  I.ILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NAN."  "  AIiLin:i:i>'s  BAHGAIN,"  ETC. 

MY  first  remembrance  <>(  seeing  any  of  these  famous 
young    people    was   a    summer    day    ten    years    ago. 
That  most  exacting  and  magnificent  creature  the  Shah  of 
Persia  was  visiting  England,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
gave  a  garden  party  for  him  at  her  country  house  in  ( 'bis 


wick.*  The  little  royalties  were  allowed  to  attend  it,  and 
it  so  chanced  that  walking  down  the  High  Street  of  Ken- 
sington I  saw  the  children  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  re- 
turning from  the  party.  The  family  at  that  time  were 
"  in  residence,"  as  it  is  called,  at  their  town  house,  known 
as  the  "  Marlborough  House." 

I  think  I  can  see  the  old-fashioned  street  just  as  it  look- 
ed then,  flushed  with  a  June  sunset,  gay  with  decorations 
for  the  drive  to  and  from  Chiswick.  After  a  string 
of  carriages  bad  gone  by,  flashing  the  splendors  of  the 
Eastern  monarch  and  his  suite  upon  us,  there  came  a 
large  victoria,  and  on  one  seat  crowded  together  three  lit- 
tle girls,  and  on  the  other  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The 
little  girls  were  rather  sleepy  and  tired -looking  (I  was 
told  afterward  that  they  had  played  very  hard  in  the  gar- 
dens and  eaten  a  great  many  strawberries) ;  but  they  were 
pretty,  fair  little  maidens,  dressed  very  simply  in  while 
muslins  with  blue  sashes  and  straw  bonnets;  and  one  of 
them  had  a  face  which  since  then  has  grown  very  hand- 
some. 

The  names  of  these  little  girls  are  Louise,  the  eldest, 
born  in  1867,  Victoria,  born  in  1868,  and  Maude,  in  1869. 
So  you  see  there  is  only  a  year  between  their  ages,  and  in 
IsT"..  when  I  first  saw  them,  they  were  all  three  tiny.  I 
suppose  they  went,  home  that  night  tired  and  happy,  and 
were  put  very  early  to  bed.  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  a 
most  careful  mother. 

Naturally  her  children  rank  first  among  the  Queen's 
grandchildren,  and  are  more  especially  noticeable  as  be- 
longingto  the  English  court.  There  are  two  sons,  besides, 
Albert  and  George,  though  in  the  family  the  former  is 
usually  called  "Eddie."  for  his  second  name,  Edwaid. 

It  seems  odd  to  say  "in  the  family,"  talking  about  roy- 
alty, does  it  not?  But  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a 
more  complete  family  circle  than  among  these  people. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  watches  over  her  nurseries  and 
school-rooms,  although  of  course  there  are  ladies  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  officially;  and  just  now  she  is  very  well 
pleased  because  her  eldest  daughter,  Louise,  has  shown  a 
wonderful  talent  for  music,  which  is  the  Princess's  own 
beloved  art. 

When  the  little  folk  were  very  young  the  nurses  always 
wore  white  in  the  house,  so  that  perfect  cleanliness  could  be 
maintained,  and  now  that  Louise  has  grown  to  the  dignity 
of  sixteen  years,  she  has,  instead  of  a  nurse,  a  more  exalted 
attendant  called  a  dresser,  and  is  an  important  "school- 
room" young  lady.  A  little  English  girl  who  used  to  go 
very  often  to  play  with  the  Marlborough  House  children 
told  me  that  it  was  not  particularly  good  fun,  because  her 
royal  companions  did  not  care  much  for  dolls,  and  always 
"wanted  to  look  out  of  the  window."  One  can  fancy 
their  anxiety  to  see  something  of  the  world  outside,  some- 
thing of  street  Arab  life,  perhaps,  which  they  might  see 
from  afar  off,  but  which  could  never  come  any  nearer. 

I  think  the  young  people  enjoy  themselves  most  at  San- 
dringham  Park,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  large  estate  in  Nor- 
folk. There  they  are  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  anil 
have  all  kinds  of  out-door  sports,  and  the  guests  who  visit 
them  are  frequently  invited  to  bring  their  children  with 
them.  A  great  deal  of  courtesy  is  exacted  on  such  occa- 
sions toward  the  visitors,  one  of  whom  told  me  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  the  Prince  George  was  not  allowed  tart 
for  his  luncheon  because  he  had  spoken  rudely  to  one  of 
his  companions.  After  all,  a  little  royal  appetite  is  just 
the  same  as  a  little  American  one. 

Christmas  is  a  great  day  at  Saudringham.  It  is  made  a 
thorough  home  celebration  of  the  great  and  universal  chil- 
dren's day  for  and  with  the  children.  There  are  always 
ChriMmas-tree  parlies  and  dances  and  theatricals,  at.  some 
of  whirl i  little  friends  of  mine  are  accustomed  to  meet  the 
three  young  princesses. 


'    < 'lii-wick  is  a  suburb  of  Lomlon. 
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"  And  what  do  they  say  to  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  they  just  ask  the  same  questions  as  other  children 
do,  only  more  of  them.  They  want  to  know  what  we  do 
at  school,  what  lessons  we  learn,  what  we  have  to  eat,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing1,  you  know.  But  they  seem  most  cu- 
rious about  school,  because  they  can  not  quite  imagine 
what  it  is  like." 

Children  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over, 
whether  born  in  a  royal  palace  or  in  a  cottage.  But  when 
night  settles  down  over  the  great  heath  which  lies  round 
about  Sandringham,  and  darkness  clouds  the  distant  sea: 
when  there  is  an  icy  edge  to  the  keen  air,  and  the  stars 
shine  out  with  extra  brightness;  when  there  is  warmth 
on  every  hearth  in  all  the  model  cottages,  and  only  the 
churches  stand  dark  and  still  in  the  cold  winter  night- 
how  redly  the  lights  gleam  behind  all  the  windows  of  the 
hall !  Every  one  has  been  cared  for  outside,  many  a  hap- 
py Christmas  has  been  made  secure,  and  now  the  Prince 
and  Princess  keep  theirs  with  their  children  and  guests. 

The  two  tall  striplings — for  they  are  almost  young  men 
now — Prince  Eddy  and  Prince  George,  rush  forward  in 
friendly  rivalry  to  secure  the  honor  of  conducting  their 
mother  to  dinner.  They  are  almost  like  lovers,  those  two 
tall  youths,  so  devoted  are  they  to  the  beautiful  yonni;-- 
looking  "sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea."  Nei- 
ther being  first,  and  neither  being  preferred,  the  Princess 
goes  gayly  to  the  clining-liall  between  them.  And  after 
them  comes  the  Prince  with  his  bonnie  group  of  daughters. 

The  grand  distribution  of  gifts  has  taken  place  at  the 
breakfast-table  in  the  morning.  After  dinner  comes  the 
frolic.  Snap  dragon  is  a  favorite  sport,  but  so  serious 
did  it  like  to  prove  one  year  that  I  can  not  say  wheth- 
er it  still  continues  in  favor.  Some  of  the  burning  spirit 
fell  on  the  dress  of  the  Princess,  who  might  have  been 
badly  burned  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Sir  Dykiii 
Probyn,  who  promptly  extinguished  it.  So  the  Christ- 
mases  pass,  one  by  one.  I  fancy  that  they  hope  many 
more  may  pass  in  the  same  pleasant  fashion  before  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their  pretty  home  at  San- 
dringham to  enter  upon  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 

It  would  tire  many  young  people,  I  am  afraid,  to  hear 
of  the  numerous  studies  these  royal  children  go  through 
with;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  learning  the 
modern  languages  is  a  necessity  to  young  people  whose 
lives  when  they  marry,  may  be  passed  in  any  foreign 
country.  History  is  also  all-important  for  those  who  may 
have  to  govern  nations,  while  it  is  also  well  that  naviga- 
tion, politics,  and  science  should  be  studied.  Everything 
in  the  school-room  is  so  perfectly  disciplined  and  arranged 
that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  study  and  work  there  than  in 
many  households ;  and  the  governesses  and  tutors  are  very 
fond  of  their  pupils,  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of  af- 
fectionate intimacy.  On  one  occasion  a  death  occurred 
in  the  family  of  one  of  the  governesses,  and  the  little  girls 
wrote  her  the  most  touching  simple  words  of  condolence; 
the  youngest,  not  knowing  what  would  be  most  soothing, 
gravely  presented  Miss  —  —  with  one  of  her  best  dolls. 

You  know  that  the  boys  of  the  house  are  called  the 
"sailor  Princes"  because  of  their  yachting  life,  but  I 
scarcely  think  either  of  them  will  take  to  it  as  a  profes- 
sion. They  are  all  very  fond  of  out-of-door  sports. 


MR.  THOMPSON   AND  HIS  NAMESAKE. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

MR.  THOMPSON  was  sitting  before  his  fire  musing — so 
he  said.  A  young  man  who  boarded  in  the  same 
house  said  that  it  should  be  spelled  with  a  d  and  pro- 
nounced ' '  dozing. "  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  sitting  before 
his  fire,  when  his  namesake  came  into  the  room,  and 
stretched  himself  at  Mr.  Thompson's  feet. 

This  may  seem  a  very  undignified  proceeding  for  Mr. 
Thompson's  namesake,  and  forces  me  to  make  another  ex- 


planation. Mr.  Thompson's  namesake  was  the  landlady's 
big  Maltese  cat.  The  boarders  had  called  him  Mr.  Thomp- 
son on  account  of  his  air  of  gravity  and  great  wisdom. _ 
This  name  they  had  shortened  to  Tom.  and  it  is  with  Mr. 
Thompson  dozing — I  mean  musing — before  the  fire,  and 
Tom  on  the  rug  at  his  feet,  that  my  story  has  to  deal. 

Mr.  Thompson  sat  for  a  while  unconscious  of  Tom's 
presence.  At  last  he  glanced  down,  and,  perceiving  him, 
said,  pleasantly: 

"  Ah,  so  you  are  here,  eh  ?"  at  the  same  time  reaching 
down  his  hand  caressingly. 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  Tom?"  pursued  Mr. 
Thompson,  stroking  the  cat.  which  was  arching  his  back 
and  purring  loudly. 

"Do  you  mean  just  now,  or  in  the  beginning?"  asked 
the  cat. 

"Eh! — what!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson,  rubbing  his 
eyes  in  surprise,  for  until  this  time  Tom  had  only  an- 
swered with  purrs. 

"I  say,  do  you  mean  where  did  I  just  come  from  or 
where  was  I  born  ?"  repeated  Tom,  rather  sharply. 

"Why — er — bless  me!"  stammered  Mr.  Thompson. 
"Where  did  you  just  come  from  '." 

' '  Oh,  I've  been  down  to  singing  school  on  the  wood- 
shed," replied  Tom,  carelessly. 

"Yes:  I  heard  you, "commented  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  his  voice.  "Where  did  you  come  from 
in  the  beginning?"  he  added,  with  a  shudder  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  singing  school. 

Tom  stretched  himself  lazily,  and  dug  his  claws  reflect- 
ively into  Mr.  Thompson's  pet  Daghestati  rug,  then  spoke 
as  follows: 

"You  know  I  was  born  down  on  Long  Island,  away 
down  on  the  east  end.  The  first  thing  I  remember  was 
when  I  was  dragged  rudely  from  my  warm  nest  in  the 
hay  by  a  boy,  who  shouted  in  delight,  'This  one  has  its 
eyes  open.'  I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  small  boys, 
but  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  them."  (Mr.  Thompson 
thought  he  remembered  having  been  one  once,  but  just 
now  he  seemed  to  share  Tom's  horror.)  "My  life  might 
have  been  sacrificed  then  and  there  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  sweet  little  girl,  who  picked  me  and  my  brother  up  and 
carried  us  off  in  her  apron.  When  that  dreadful  boy  was 
gone  she  put  us  back  beside  our  mother. 

"  The  days  passed  by.  and  my  brother  and  myself  grew 
to  be  large,  strong  kittens.  WTe  soon  found  our  way  from 
the  barn  to  the  house,  and  were  under  everybody's  feet, 
and  in  everybody's  chair,  just  in  time  to  be  stepped  upon 
or  sat  down  on.  At  last  the  time  came  when  the  little 
girl  left  for  her  home  in  the  city,  and  she  took  my 
brother  and  me  with  her  in  a  nice  basket.  We  made  a 
great  fuss  on  the  train,  and  from  time  to  time  she  would 
lift  the  cover  of  the  basket,  and  say,  '  Pretty  kitty !'  Then 
the  young  ladies  in  the  car  would  come  and  peep  in  under 
the  cover  and  say  that  we  were  'just  too  cunning,'  and  'as 
sweet  as  can  be,'  "  and  Tom  paused  in  his  story  to  laugh 
contemptuously. 

"  At  last  we  readied  the  city,"  he  continued,  "and  were 
taken  to  our  future  home,  which  proved  to  be  this  board- 
ing-house. For  a  long  time  we  slept  in  the  basket,  and 
well  I  remember  catching  my  first  mouse.  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  slight  noise  on  the  floor,  and  I  rose  softly  and 
peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  basket.  There  on  the  plate 
which  had  contained  our  supper  were  two  mice.  I  roused 
my  brother,  and  after  watching  them  for  a  few  seconds, 
we  both  sprang  at  the  same  moment,  and  each  caught  our 
mouse. 

"  I  caught  mine  easily,  for  I  had  studied  earnestly  with 
my  mother  The  Art  of  Rat-catcliii/y  in  Easy  Lessons, 
and  my  mother  was  a  famous  hunter.  My  brother  had 
never  been  so  studious,  and  though  he  caught  his  first 
mouse  at  the  same  time  that  I  did,  he  never  did  much  in 
that  direction  afterward.  At  all  events,  in  about  a  year 
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inv  mistress  gave  him  away  to  a  lady  who  lived  in  anoth- 
er city,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  heard  that  he 
celebrated  his  entrance  into  her  family  circle  by  a  perform- 
ance which  prejudiced  some  of  the  family  against  him.  It 
seems  that  the  lady  had  heard  that  if  you  rub  a  cat's  paws 
in  butter  when  you  take  him  to  a  new  home  he  will  never 
try  to  run  away. 

"So  immediately  upon  reaching  her  house  she  daubed 
my  brother's  paws  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  butter.  He 
had  no  notion  of  running  away,  but  being  of  an  inquir- 
ing turn  of  mind,  he  started  from  the  kitchen  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  whole  house,  ending  by  curling  up  to  sleep 
on  the  blue  satin  sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  The  lady's 
husband  said  that  he  could  not  have  distributed  that 
butter  more  thoroughly  had  he  been  a  centipede,  and 
had  each  foot  dipped  in  grease.  But  that  was  only  hear- 
say. I  remained  here  and  lived  quietly,  doing  nothing 
tn  attract  much  attention."  Tom  paused  as  if  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  Mr.  Thompson  remarked,  for  lack  of  anything 
else  to  say : 

"Yes,  you  have  an  easy  time  of  it." 

"Humph!"  sniffed  Tom,  with  disdain.  "Easy  time 
enough,  but  nothing  to  the  time  we  cats  used  to  have  in 
Egypt.  You  know  they  used  to  worship  us  there,  and  no 
one  could  kill  us  under  pain  of  instant  death,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods.  A  pretty  mess  it  gut  them  into,  too. 
When  C'ambyses  went  to  fight  the  Egyptians  he  ordered 
every  soldier  to  carry  a  live  cat  in  his  arms,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians dared  not  run  the  risk  of  killing  the  cats,  so  they  were 
conquered.  Even  now  there  is  a  state  officer  in  Egypt 
whose  duty  it  is  to  feed  the  cats  every  day  in  a  building 
not  far  from  Cairo." 


"They  do  not  like  you  in  China,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Except  in  stew,"  answered  Tom,  quickly.  "I  have 
heard  a  man  who  was  in  Paris  during  the  siege  say  that 
cat  stew  tasted  much  like  rabbit,  and  a  Chinese  cat  is  more 
like  a  rabbit,  anyhow:  its  ears  hang  down,  and  it  looks 
quite  different  from  an  American  or  English  cat." 

"  Do  eats  differ  much  in  different  places  ?"  queried  Mr. 
Thompson. 

"Well,  not  much,  I  guess,"  replied  Tom,  reflectively. 
"You  know,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  they  have  no  tails,  and  in 
Siberia  they  are  of  a  bright  red  gold-color.  Other  than 
that,  cats  are  pretty  much  all  alike." 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Mohammed's  cat  Meuz- 
zia,"  continued  Tom.  "and  how,  when  she  went  to  sleep  011 
his  sleeve  one  day.  he  cut  off  his  sleeve  rather  than  disturb 
her?  There  have  been  a  number  of  famous  cats.  Andrea 
Doria.  one  of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  had  a  cat  whose  portrait 
he  had  painted  for  him,  and  hung  in  his  palace,  and  when 
she  died  he  had  her  skeleton  preserved.  And  even  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  made  the  dictionary,  had  a  pet  cat 
named  Hodge,  for  which  he  used  to  go  out  to  buy  oysters. 
In  fact,"  said  Tom,  in  conclusion,  "  a  cat  is  one  of  the 
most  companionable  of  animals.  We  love  to  sit  with  our 
friends,  and  we  love  to  be  petted,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  for  a  pet.  I  take  it." 

"What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  the  time?"  asked 
Mr.  Thompson,  seeing  that  Tom  had  relapsed  into  silence. 

"Oh,  I  hunt,"  answered  Tom,  "  and  sit  around  with  the 
ladies,  and  in  the  evening  I  go  to  singing  school  or  to 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  You  should  hear  me  sing. 
My  teacher  says  that  I  have  a  fine  voice.  Just  listen," 
and  Tom  rose  and  took  a  long  breath. 

"  Me-ow-ow-ow-ow-wow.      Me-ow-ow — 

"  Plaze.  mum,  I  belave  Tom's  shut  into  Mister  Thomp- 
son's room,  mum.  Will  I  be  after  lettin'  him  out, 
mum  ?"  A  moment  more  the  door  was  opened,  and  as  Tom 
dashed  out,  Bridget  muttered, "  Whisht,  ye  rascal!  ye'd  be 
disturbin'  poor  Mister  Thompson,  and  him  aslape  in  his 
chair  through  it  all." 

Mr.  Thompson  said  nothing  to  the  boarders  about  his 
talk  with  Tom,  but  not  long  after  he  greatly  surprised  a 
lady  visitor  who  looked  at  Tom  and  said.  "What  a  beau- 
tiful great  cat."  l>y  remarking,  absently,  "  Yes,  and  re- 
markably well  informed,  too."  and  the  lady,  not  knowing 
the  story,  thought  him  cra/.y. 
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A  LITTLE  nonsense  now  and  thru 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men": 
Thus  runs  the  ancient  saw. 
But  folly  for  the  little  folk. 
And  many  a  harmless  laugh  and  joke. 
Is  surely  Nature's  law. 


Then  let  us  have  our  fill  of  fun, 
And  into  mischief  we'll  not  rim. 

Nor  harm  a  sinsrle  thing. 
But  on  one  day  of  all  the  year 
Much  mirthful  frolic  you  shall  hear. 

And  Folly  shall  be  'Kins. 
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AN  APRIL-FOOL. 

SUCH  a  funny  grimace 
On  the  odd-looking  face  ! 
Such  a  queer  paper  cap  on  his 
head  ! 

This  dear  April-Fool, 
Quite  too  iittle  for  school, 
It  occurs  to  me,  may  be 
Our  Fred. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

KL-RI  BL-SH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  are  two  little  girls  who  live  in  New  Zea- 
land. We  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we 
like  it  very  much,  especially  Jimmy  Brown's  sto- 
ries. We  have  a  horse  that  follows  us  all  about 
the  bush.  There  is  a  beach  very  near  our  house, 
and  we  bathe  every  fine  day.  '  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  driving  up  a  hill  in  a  buggy,  and  the 
backseat  fell  out  with  us  in  it.  We  were  in>t 
much  hurt,  and  we  are  nearly  quite  well  now. 
We  hope,  dear  Postmistress,  you  will  print  this 
letter,  as  we  do  not  know  any  of  the  little  girls 
who  write  to  you.  VIOLET  T.  and  MAY  M. 

It  does  not  matter  much  whether  a  little  girl 
lives  on  one  part  of  the  globe  or  another,  her 
pleasures  and  studies  are  very  much  the  same.  I 
am  ever  so  glad  to  present  Violet  and  May  to  the 
thousands  of  children  who  read  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  VIRGIN!*. 

I  live  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  stivatn 
called  Matawaman  Creek.  Many  of  our  streams, 
islands,  and  villages  have  Indian  names.  Right 
on  our  coast  is  Cobb's  Island,  a  watering-place. 
There  is  splendid  bathing,  and  the  children  have 
nice  times  gathering  tin-  shells  that  are  washed 
up  on  the  shore.  Good  schools  in  our  vicinity 
are  very  scarce.  My  younger  sister  and  I  have 
to  cross  the  creek  in  a  row-boat,  and  then  have 
to  walk  about  a  mile  before  we  get  to  onrsohool. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  those  funny  little  pic- 
tures called  Wiggles?  I  would  like  to  correspond 
•with  a  Western  girl  who  is  a  subscriber  to  YOUM; 
PEOPLE.  I  have  two  sisters,  and  their  names  are 
Florrie  and  Aline.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
prettiest  name  of  the  three?  Aline  has  a  pretty 
little  dog,  and  it  is  named  Uude.  M.  HELEN  N. 

An  explanation  of  the  pretty  drawings  called 
Wiggles  has  been  asked  for  by  several  new  sub- 
scribers besides  yourself,  so  I  repeat  what  has 
been  explained  several  times  before.  Wiggles 
are  lines  forming  parts  of  the  outiuit?  of  pictures. 
The  new  Wiggle  is  always  part  of  the  outline  ..f 
a  picture  already  drawn  by  "  our  artist."  Y'ou 
must  try  to  draw  a  picture  containing  this  line. 

I  remember  Cobb's  Island  very  well  indeed,  for 
I  hail  a  charming  time  there  one  summer  a  good 
while  ago.  Were  you  ever  out  sailing  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  did  a  thunder-storm  come  up 
very  suddenly  and  fiercely,  so  that  when  your 
boat  returned  to  the  island  its  passengers  were 
all  drenched  and  dripping— so  wet  and  shivery 
that  they  couldn't  have  enjoyed  the  rainbow 
which  followed  the  shower  even  if  the  fabled 
pot  of  gold  had  been  put  into  their  hands.  That 
happened  to  me  once  at  Cobb's  Island,  but  many 
much  pleasanter  things  happened  there  too. 


I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
sister  two  years  old,  and  she  is  just  as  ente  and 
smart  as  she  can  be.  I  have  another  si.ster.  Eu- 
nice, and  a  brother,  Stanley.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  arithmetic,  writing,  geography, 
and  spelling.  We  have  a  missionary  society,  to 
which  little  girls  belong  ;  they  make  aprons  ami 
( I  n^srs  tor  needy  children.  Last  year  they  made 
clothes  tor  a  little  negro  girl  and  boy  in  New 
Orleans,  and  this  yi-ar  they  are  making  clothes 
tor  Indian  children  in  the  northern  part  of  Min- 
nesota. I  would  like  to  see  the  little  Indians 
whrii  they  get  their  box  of  clothing.  1  have  not 
cuminem-ed  taking  music  lessons  yet.  My  moth,  r 
will  give  me  lessons  in  music,  and  painting  too, 
when  1  get  older.  IVA  A.  \V. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  I  am 
glad  you  and  your  friends  are  beginning  to  work 
for  others. 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

We  are  cousins,  ten  years  old.  Our  mothers. 
being  invalids.  Lave  gone  South  for  their  health 
We  are  staying  with  the  nurse  that  took  care  of 
us  when  we  were  babies.  We  have  a  great  many 
pets:  two  cats,  four  dogs — two  very  large  ones, 
and  two  so  small  that  you  could  put  them  in 
your  pocket.  We  also  have  two  ponies  ;  we  ride 
a  great  deal.  Our  governess  has  us  study  only 
in  the  morning,  aud  reads  our  paper  to  us  w  hen 
it  comes.  We  hope  you  will  print  this,  so  we  can 
scud  it  to  our  mothers. 

FLORENCE  W.  and  NELLIE  II. 


WASHINGTON,  I'-  C. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nearly  seven  years  old.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  always 
receive  it  Tuesday,  and  am  very  anxious  for  mam- 
ma to  read  "  The  ice  yueen'1  the  first  tiling,  as  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  the  letters  are 
nice.  1  like  them  all.  1  had  a  kitten  ;  she  was 
black,  with  white  feet,  so  I  named  her  Kittle 
Light  foot.  I  had  another  Maltese  cat  ;  his  name 
was  David  Davis.  1  don't  know  what  became 
of  him  ;  I  am  afraid  some  one  took  him.  I  have 
lots  of  books,  but  1  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  best.  I 
have  a  dog  named  Jowler;  he  lives  in  Danvers, 
.Massachusetts,  and  1  go  to  see  him  every  sum- 
mer. He  is  ah\a\s  glad  to  see  me.  and  he  and  1 
have  nice  times  plaung.  W.  o.  D. 

I  suppose  you  and  Jowler  are  delighted  when 
you  meet  every  summer. 

I  have  been  reading  some  very  interesting 
things  about  dogs  lately.  One  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  teaching  his  dog  to 
read.  He  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the  intelli- 
gent fellow  will  pick  out  a  card  with  the  letters 
F-O-O-D  from  a  dozen  others,  and  bring  it  to  his 
master. 

In  a  New  England  city,  one  day  last  week,  a 
large  dog  lay  down  quietly,  at  a  word  from  his 
ma-ier,  and  kept  perfectly  still,  without  a  cry  or 
a  motion,  while  a  surgeon  cut  away  a  tuni"i- 
which  would  have  killed  the  dog  had  it  not  been 
removed. 


SMITHVILLK,  NORTH  CAROLIN 


th 


I  am  now  going  to  the  public  school,  where 
mere  are  one  hundred  and  ten  scholars.  1  have 
tour  pets — two  cats,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  a 
goat.  I  play  with  Kollo.  my  dog,  aud  I  ride  on 
the  goat's  back  sometimes,  and  I  have  a  little 
sulky  and  harness  to  which  I  sometimes  hai n.  ss 
him.  I  have  a  little  garden  ot  my  own  in  a  cor- 
ner of  my  grandfather's  garden.  I  have  some 
onions  planted  in  it,  some  radishes,  some  garden- 


and  go  in  swimming,  itnu  uuu  a »  im  * ci  j    n  cu.      i 

arn  now  getting  a  collection  of  stamps,  and  h.-ivt- 
a  srott's  international  postage-stamp  album  \\  ith 
about  2x'T  stamps  in  it.  \\'ILLIAM  B.  C. 

I  like  to  hear  from  little  gardeners. 


Although  several  of  our  little  correspondents 
have  written  about  the  floods,  we  are  very  will- 
ing to  give  a  place  to  this  letter  from  Maud. 

HOMK    ClTV. 

HEAP.  POSTMISTRESS,— You  probably  will  be  in- 
teivsti-d  in  the  floods  we  have  had.  This  is  the 
first  year  we  have  lived  here  during  the  high  wa- 
ter. The  Ohio  River  is  a  great  deal  higher  than 
it  was  last  year;  it  was  71  feet  and  4  inches. 
Papa  said  if  the  river  were  85  feet  it  would  prob- 
ably be  in  our  house.  It  was  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  below  our  board  walk,  but  our  house  is 
quite  a  little  way  from  the  board  walk.  When 
the  river  was  70  feet,  at  school  in  the  alterno,,n. 
about  a  dozen  houses  came  floating  down  the 
river,  and  our  kind  teacher  let  us  go  to  the  win- 
dow every  time.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  W.  I  am  in 
the  Fourih  Reader,  and  I  am  ten  years  old.  I 
had  three  rides  in  a  skiff  during  the  high  water  : 
oner  I  went  'uit  upon  the  river.  One  of  my  boy 
friends  was  so  kind  as  to  take  me  out  in  a  skirt. 
Once,  during  the  high  water,  a  house  came  tloal- 
ing  down  the  river  with  a  lady  on  top  of  it.  Some 


men  came  out  to  save  her,  but  she  said  she  would 
not  be  saved,  as  she  had  four  children  in  the 
house,  drowned,  and  she  would  go  with  them  and 
be  drowned  her-elf.  Phloxy's  letter  from  Albion, 
New  York,  is  from  the  place  where  my  grand- 
pa lives  ;  his  name  is  Dennis  Densmore,  and  By- 
ion  Heiismore  and  Robbie  and  Willie  are  my 
uncles.  Do  you  know  them.  Phloxy  1  Robbie 
and  Willie  are  in  the  High  School.  I'  believe.  I 
hope  Phloxy  will  write  again,  and  tell  whether 
she  knows  them  or  not.  To-day  I  did  not  go  to 
school,  and  ought  not  to  have  gone  yesterday. 
en  Sunday,  when  I  got  up.  I  had  a  sore  throat 
and  a  cold.  I  have  a  little  black  kitty,  and  a  sis- 
ti  r  ihree  years  old  ;  she  is  playing  with  the  kitty 
now.  M.uu  s.  W. 

I  hope  the  poor  lady  was  saved,  even  though 
she  did  not  wish  to  be. 


CANOJOHARIE,  NKW  YORK. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  write  you  a 
letter,  but  thought  you  would  not  care  to  print 
it.  I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  take  HAR- 
PER'S Y'OUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  My 
papa  gave  it  to  me  for  a  New-Year's  present.  I 
go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  Second  Reader.  It 
was  just  a  year  ago  this  winter  since  I  broke  my 
leg.  1  fell  overa  bank  fifty  feet  high.  An  Italian 
picked  me  up.  and  took  me  to  my  papa's  store. 
I  lay  on  my  bed  two  months,  but  now  I  am  well, 
and'  ride  on  the  sled  that  took  me  over  the  hill. 
1  saw  a  robin  two  weeks  ago,  and  heard  it  sing. 
CLARENCE  V.  K. 

Dear  little  robins  !  How  glad  I  am  when  they 
ci  >me  back  and  sing  so  cheerily  !  I  hope  you  will 
never  have  another  such  fall. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  I  have  a  beautiful  doll-house,  with  a 
colored  waiter  and  a  colored  cook,  also  a  maid 
to  wait  on  the  children,  and  two  twin  babies  and 
two  ladies  and  some  children.  My  doll-house  has 
four  rooms— a  bed-room,  a  parlor,  a  kitchen,  and 
a  dining-room.  I  have  a  big  brother  three  years 
older  than  myself.  I  go  to  dancing  school,  and 
enjoy  it  very  much,  and  I  think  that  little  picture 
of  a  dancing  school  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is 
very  funny.  ETHEL  C. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  four 
pets  :  two  canaries  and  two  little  bantam  chick- 
ens— a  hen  and  a  rooster.  I  do  not  go  to  school, 
but  take  my  lessons  at  home.  At  the  time  of  the 
Hood  here  there  was  an  old  lady  whose  house 
was  in  the  water.  The  relief  boats  came  to  take 
her  out.  but  she  would  not  come  out  unless  they 
promised  to  take  her  four  cats.  They  took  her, 
but  left  the  cats.  MAKY  K.  C. 

Poor  pussies  !  I  presume  their  mistress  carried 
one  of  them  away  in  her  arms,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  all  so  dear  that  she  could  not  tell  which 
to  choose. 


I  am  a  little  boy  eiL'ht  years  old.  I  live  in  a 
great  big  house  all  alone  with  my  uncle.  My 
mamma  ami  papa  are  dead  ;  they  both  died  when 
I  was  a  baby,  and  I  have  lived  with  my  uncle 
ever  since.  He  said  I  might  write  this  letter. 
He  lets  me  do  a  great  many  nice  things.  Last 
spring  I  had  the  measles.  My  cousin  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  paper,  and  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
asked  my  nnele  to  get  it  forme.  I  have  a  lovely 
little  pony  ;  he  shies  sometimes,  but  he  can't  help 
it,  for  he  is  shy.  I  am  very  fond  of  writing  let- 
ters. I  have  never  been  to  school,  but  my  nurse 
teaches  me,  and  she  sits  by  me  when  I  write  to 
see  that  I  do  it  right.  She  tells  me  how  to  spell 
the  words.  I  eat  a  great  deal  of  candy,  but  it  is 
Lent  now,  and  1  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
eat  any.  I  like  to  write  stories.  I  sit  in  theattic 
and  make  them  up.  My  nurse  says  I  must  go  to 
bed.  Please  publish  this  letter;  it  is  the  first  I 
have  written  to  send  to  a  paper,  and  I  want  my 
uncle  to  read  it.  Good-night.  WILLIE  I.  L.  D. 


LA  CVGNK,  KANSAS. 

The  winter  has  been  very  cold,  but  now  the 
red  birds,  robins,  and  bluebirds  are  in  our  yard 
every  day.  We  have  six  pets — a  eat.  dog.  bird, 
and  three  chickens.  I  go  to  school.  I  am  in  the 
Fifth  Reader.  1  am  eleven  years  of  age. 

EMMA  J.  C. 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  ninf  years  old.  and  I  have  a  pet  eat ; 
his  name  is  Major.  His  skin  is  marked  very  pret- 
tily. He  comes  up  on  my  bed  almost  every  morn- 
ing. I  made  a  snow  man  yesterday  just  as  high 
as  I  am.  To-day  it  is  snowing,  and  he  looks  as 
though  he  were  dressed  in  fur.  I  have  a  pet 
rooster,  and  his  name  is  Jack;  he  will  stand  on 
my  shoulder  and  crow.  I  have  a  little  baby  bro- 
ther five  months  old.  I  have  taken  Y'OUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  two  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
think  "  The  Lost  City"  was  a  very  nice  story. 
MAURICE  H.  C. 

The  snows  have  all  melted  now,  and  you  are, 
no  doubt,  spinning  a  top  or  flying  a  kite  instead 
of  making  a  snow  man. 


APRIL   1,  1SS4. 
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JOSEPH,  ORK<;UN.  WAI  LOW  A   VALI.HY. 

I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  only  one 
pet,  and  that  is  a  horse.  She  is  so  gentle  and  kind  ! 
In  the  summer  we  drive  her  to  school.  Her  name 
is  Nevada.  I  have  three  sisters  younger  than  I 
am  Jessie,  Mabel,  and  Rose.  I  live  in  Joseph  ;  it 
was  named  after  the  chief  Joseph.  Our  house 
is  within  one  hundred  yards  of  some  of  the  In- 
dians'graves.  We  live  in  Joseph  in  the  wintrr. 
so  that  we  can  go  to  school,  and  in  the  summer 
we  live  on  our  ranch,  which  is  three  miles  from 
here.  We  have  been  taking  YOUNG  PEOPI.U  four 
years.  I  like  it  very  much.  I  live  a  mile  from 
Silver  Lake.  It  is  four  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide  It  has  been  frozen  over  this  winter,  ami 
there  has  been  good  skating.  I  was  up  there 
three  or  four  times.  I  go  to  school ;  I  study  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
spelling.  MOLLIE  I.  C. 


HUDSON,  Ni 

lam  a  girl  fifteen  years  old, not  strong  enough 
to  walk  far.  I  have  a  dog  which  is  a  great  pet  ; 
he  is  white,  with  brown  eyes, ears, and  nose.  :md 
is  not  very  large.  He  goes  with  me  when  I  walk 
or  ride  in  my  propeller:  when  I  stop  he  lies 
down  and  waits  until  I  am  ready  to  go  on.  When 
I  had  whooping-cough  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
me  ;  he  would  try  to  get,  as  near  as  he  could.  I 
had  a  hard  coughing  spell  one  night,  and  he  came 
to  me,  then  ran  to  mamma,  and  then  back  to  the 
bed  ;  he  seemed  to  want  her  to  attend  to  me. 
My  brother  brought  me  a  gray  and  white  kitten. 
I  called  it  Thomas  Gray.  Watch  made  friends 
with  the  cat,  and  seemed  to  love  him  dearly. 
They  would  play  together,  and  such  loving  times 
as  they  would  have.  Watch  seemed  to  think  the 
cat  belonged  to  him.  If  Thomas  Gray ;  went  out 
of  the  yard  Watch  would  make  him  go  in.  About 
two  w'ecks  ago  the  cat  began  to  sneeze,  anil  he 
seemed  to  be  sick.  He  grew  thin,  and  did  not 
eat  as  usual.  Watch  goes  to  the  meat-market 
every  morning.  The  butcher  allows  him  to  help 
himself  from  a  basket  of  meat  and  bones.  Aft- 
er kitty  was  sick  Watch  came  with  a  piece  of 
meat;  he  laid  it  down  near  him.  and  seemed  to 
be  pleased  to  see  him  eat  it.  After  that  became 
two  or  three  times,  bringing  meat  for  kitty.  <  me 
day  he  came,  but  did  not  see  him.  so  he  laid  the 
meat  down  and  watched  it  awhile  ;  then  he  cried 
for  kitty,  so  mamma  called  him,  and  then  Thomas 
Gray  came  and  ate  the  meat,  A  few  d;iys  after 
he  d'ied  Watch  had  gone  to  market  as  usual.  He 
came  in,  bringing  the  meat,  but  kitty  did  not 
need  it.  Watch  cried,  and  so  did  I,  atid  I  am 
sure  I  shall  uever  have  another  cat  like  Thomas 
Gray.  BEULAH  P. 

MOMICELI.O,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  hoy  ten  years  old.  I  live  on  a  farm  on 
a  high  hill.  We  have  horses,  cows,  calves,  pea- 
cocks, turkeys,  guineas,  and  chickens.  We  have 
a  bird  dog  named  Van.  but  he  never  troubles  the 
little  birds  that  come  around  the  house.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  get  the  birds  to  come  :  I  scat- 
ter hay  seed  on  the  snow  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  birds  come  to  eat  it,  sometimes  a  dozen 
at  a  lime.  I  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  read  the 
stories,  and  like  them  all,  but  I  think  Jimmy 
Brown  is  the  best.  I  have  each  month's  papers 
sewed  in  a  book ;  I  am  going  to  save  them  for 
my  two  little  brothers  to  read  when  they  are  old 
enough.  KOSCOE. 

Friends  of  the  birds  are  great  favorites  with  me. 


NEW  ROCHEI.LK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  a  brother  who  has  a  cloth  elepluiif 
named  Hannibal ;  he  takes  him  out.  walking,  and 
makes  all  the  people  laugh  who  see  him.  There 
is  a  little  brook  near  our  house  where  we  sail  a 
boat  and  have  a  water-wheel.  There  is  a  hill 
near,  on  which  we  go  coasting,  and  a  pond,  also, 
on  which  we  go  sliding.  I  have  a  pet  canary- 
bird  named  Sing  Me  ;  he  seems  to  know  when 
Sunday  comes,  because  we  let  him  out  of  his 
cage  on  that  day.  I  went  to  a  fair  at  a  little 
girl's  house,  and  had  a  very  nice  time. 

MILLIES. 


PERL-,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— So  many  boys  and  girls 
are  writing  letters  for  your  paper  that  we  think 
it  will  be  nice  to  see  a  letter  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  our  school,  so  the  teacher  allowed  us 
to  elect  some  one  to  write,  and  I  was  elected. 
We  have  been  using  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as 
school  readers  since  the  first  of  the  term,  and 
we  like  it  much  better  than  our  old  readers,  be- 
cause the  pieces  are  always  new  and  interesting. 
When  we  are  through  witli  the  papers  we  give 
them  to  the  next  lower  grade,  and  they  use  them 
in  the  same  manner.  Our  studies  are  arithmetic, 
grammar,  writing,  drawing,  reading,  and  geogra- 
phy. Forty  minutes  of  each  day  are  devoted  to 
sewing  by  the  girls  and  to  carpentry  by  the  boys. 
Each  girl  made  herself  an  apron,  and  we  are  now 
making  the  second  ;  we  also  made  a  working 
apron  for  each  of  the  boys.  Some  of  the  girls 
are  patching  clothes  and  darning  stockings.  The 
boys  have  learned  to  use  the  saw,  the  plane,  the 
chisel,  the  compasses,  the  hammer,  etc.  They 
made  a  nail  box,  a  stool,  and  a  sled,  and  are  now 
painting  them.  While  we  are  sewing,  the  super- 
intendent is  teaching  them  carpentry.  Our  room 


is  the  sixth  grade.    The  pupils  in  it  average,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  MINNIE  C. 

What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  you  are  taught  in 
your  school  to  use  your  hands  as  well  as  your 
heads.  I  think  YOUNG  PEOPLE  must  be  a  very 
interesting  substitute  for  a  school  reader. 


ETNA,  NEW  Y.,RK. 

I  am  a  lit  tie  girl  seven  years  old.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  letters  \  cry  much.  .My  pets  are  a  eaiiary- 
bird, a  cat,  and  a  pair  of  little  bantams.  The  little 
rooster  crows  very  loudly  every  morning,  and 
tries  to  wake  us  up;  the  little  hen  is  very  cun- 
ning, and  lays  an  egg  every  day.  I  have  been  to 
school  all  winter,  and  like  it  very  much.  It  is 
vacation  now.  but  I  go  on  with  my  studies  at 
home.  I  have  a  sister  twelve  years  old.  We 
have  over  a  thousand  cards  ;  we  have  two  books 
tilled,  and  another  nearly  full.  Papa  is  a  lawyer, 
ami  has  an  office  in  Ithaca.  He  has  a  nice  little 
pony,  ami  in  summer  he  lets  me  ride  her.  The 
first  time  1  rode  her  bareback  ;  the  second  time  I 
rode  with  the  blanket  on  ;  the  third  time  1  rode 
her  with  the  saddle  on;  the  fourth  time  I  rude 
her  with  saddle  and  reins.  ALLEINE  B.  D. 


I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  dark 
red  curly  hair.  My  father  and  mother  are  boih 
dead.  My  father  died  in  April,  188'-2,  and  mother 
died  on  the  ','lth  of  .March,  1881,  so  now  my  little 
brother  Gillefion  and  myself  are  living  with  our 
grandparents  away  tar  out  in  the  country.  Our 
former  home  was  in  the  city  of  Augusta.  A 
cousin  of  mine  living  there  sends  me  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  have  two  sisters  in  college  at  Peek>kill, 
New  York.  They  will  come  home  in  vacation. 
1  walk  two  miles  and  a  half  every  morning  to 
school.  1  like  logo  to  school  very  much.  school 
opens  at  s  30  A.M.  and  closes  at  4  30  P.M.  I  carry 
my  dinner  in  a  basket.  1  have  just  been  with 
grandfather  to  look  at  his  little  pigs;  he  has 
twenty-one,  just  about  a  week  old.  We  also 
have  lambs,  which  are  very  cunning  little  crea- 
tures. My  little  brother  has  a  dog  named  Jack 
that  our  uncle  gave  him.  Jack  is  naturally 
stump-tailed,  and  his  ears  were  cut  off,  so  you 
know  he  is  a  funny-looking  dog.  SARAH  C.  C. 


Wh  -I     B  lt>K-.,    iMIIAN  A. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  one  brother.  .My  oldest  si.sler  is  at 
Indianapolis.  I  think  •'The  Ice  Queen"  is  such 
a  good  story.  The  place  where  1  go  to  school  is 
one  mile  away.  I  have  a  pet  kitten  and  two  dolls. 
U  e  nave  two  canaries;  one's  name  is  Gertie  and 
the  other  Bob.  The  latter  is  a  very  nice  singer. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  them  eat  the  paper 
off  the  floor  of  the  cage*  I  give  them  plenty  to 
eat.  My  papa  is  in  Washington  Territory,  at 
Walla  Walla.  I  am  giving  my  younger  sister 
music  lessons  on  the  piano  ;  she  takes  them  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  I  can  sew  on  the 
machine  and  by  hand  also.  We  have  an  Indian 
pony  name. I  pet.  I  can  ride,  but  I  can  not  ride 
her,  for  she  is  too  wild  for  me.  She  has  "glass 
eyes."  How  many  readers  of  HARPER'S  Yor.\u 
PEOPLE  know  what  kind  of  eyes  they  are  ':  I  have 
been  reading  one  of  Mark  Twain's  works,  called 
Tom  Kiunjtf.  It  was  very  funny,  and  1  liked  it 
very  mucii.  I  have  a  very  nice  home  here.  The 
hotel  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  mound,  covered 
with  forest  trees.  In  the  summer- time  hundreds 
of  people  come  here  to  drink  the  mineral  water. 
There  are  seven  mineral  springs.  STEljLA  u. 

Put  gravel  on  the  floor  of  your  bird's  cage,  and 
remove  the  paper,  which  is  not  good  for  him. 


SHKLBYVILLK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  and  have  taken 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  number,  and  am 
always  pleased  with  it,  but  this  is  rnyhrsl  letter. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  no  brother,  but  Max,  a  boy 
friend  about  my  size,  and  I  play  together  every 
day.  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box  from  a 
boy  in  British  Columbia,  who,  among  other  things, 
tells  about  his  guinea-pig,  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion it  must  be  just  like  one  1  have.  Mine  is  a 
great  pet.  and  we  call  him  Hilly.  He  had  a  little 
r^.ate  named  Kctty.  but  al  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather  she  died,  so  we  brought  Billy  into  the 
house  and  gave  him  a  willow  basket  to  live  in. 
You  should  see  that  basket  now  !  He  has  eaten 
it  so  badly  that  we  call  the  holes  windows,  for 
he  sits  and  looks  through  them  so  contentedly. 
He  does  so  many  cunning  little  things  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  you  of  them  all.  One  evening 
my  sister  Gertie  was  working  problems  on  her 
slate,  and  Billy  crept  up  to  it  and  licked  out  part 
of  her  lesson.  I  have  a  pair  of  white  guinea-pigs 
named  Dan  and  Topsy  ;  they  have  rough  hair  and 
beautiful  pink  eyes.  Dan  is  very  jealous  of  Billy, 
and  will  chatter  his  teeth  and  show  fight  when- 
ever they  meet.  SIM  G. 

HARRISBL-RG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Papa,  mamma.  Eddie, and 
I  are  in  the  sitting-room.  I  am  a  little  boy  eight 
years  old.  I  go  to  school  every  day ;  I  am  next 
to  head  of  my  class  ;  my  schoolmate  who  is  head 
has  only  three  marks  more  than  I.  Brother  Eddie 
has  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  number. 

C.  WAYNE  S. 


Love  and  thanks  from  the  Postmistress  to  the 
following  correspondents.  She  regrets  that  there 
is  not  room  to  publish  their  letters,  though  she 
has  greatly  enjoyed  them  herself:  Alice  31.  W., 
Fannie  M.,  Illaurlir  I  -I.  il,  K.,  Benjamin  I  .  II., 
(iroriliv  H.,  Susie  S.,  Frank  Van  li.,  Jennie  I).  T., 
Untie  <:..  \ioii.  K.,  Aildic  A.  t '.,  Marian  I  ..  Kha 
B... II  j  run  II.  0.,  Sadiel'.,  KllaC..  Funniv  1!..  Kittie 
)l.  31.,  llavid  !•'.,  Joseph  «'.,  I!.  A.  C.,  S.  K.  31.,  Mar- 
itari't  .1.  II.,  ruin. MII  U..  < 'harlic  T..  i  l.n.i  V..  H., 
Delia  31.  I  ..  Kva  <>.  I  ..  Kinaniit'l  s..  James  J.  U., 
Pearl  A.,  Cecilia  W.,  Ualpli  s.  S.,  Lynn  31.  K.,  May 
l...  .1.  I  ..I.,  -hin..  Marie  J.,  llettii-  A.  G.,  llartif  11. 
VI..  Alice  K.  A.,  Georgie  S.,  S.  C.  L.,  L.  31.  S., 
Michael  F.  L.,  Robert  Walter  IV..  Kthel  K..  Laura 
E.  A.,  Maud  J.  B.,  Kddir  It..  Hubert  \\.  A.,  Jliirr  It. 
H..  (Jeurgie  (i.  'I..  Ruth  31.  1!.,  Carl  l:  II. on, 
3Iarj  K.  SI..  Laura  B.  31.,  Jiellie  K.,  C.  L.  E.,  Bessie 
G.  3J..  John  II..  Kdith  B..  and  IH'ssie  J.  (i. 

Katie  W.  .largo:   Please  send  your  full  p"-i 
office  address  to  me,  so  that  you  may  receive  the 
pattern  of  the  Nautilus  costume  for  your  doll. 
I  will  tell  Jimmy  Brown  what  you  say  if  I  ever 
happen  to  meet  him. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS 

No.  1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DROP-LETTER  PYRAMID. 

1.  A  — ,  a  town  in  Ohio.  2.  A  —  a,  a  town  in 
Alabama.  3.  —  a  —  a,  a  town  in  Massachusetts. 
4.  —  a  — a—,  a  town  in  Indiana.  5.  —a  — a  — a, 
a  town  in  Wisconsin.  6.  A  —  a  —  a  —  a,  n  town  in 
New  York.  7. —  a a—  a—,  a  town  in  Michi- 
gan. 8.  —  a  —  a  —  a  —  a  — ,  a  town  in  New  Jer- 
sey. NELLIE  E.  E. 

No.  2. 

DOUBLE  ACRosTle 

1.  Part  of  a  door.    2.  A  contriver.    3.  A  fruit. 

4.  A  tish.    5.  To  open  wide. — Primals  and  finals 
spell  the  name  of  a  great  favorite  with  Harper's 
Young  People.  NELLIE  E.  E. 

No  :>,. 

A  BUNCH   OF  FLOWERS  FROM   FOREST  HILL. 

1.  A  color  and  one  of  the  seasons.  2.  Dirty 
and  a  trade.  3.  An  animal  product  and  a  useful 
household  article  4.  An  animal  and  a  false  step. 

5.  Three  letters  of  the  alphabet.    6.  A  bird  and 
something  worn  by  a  man.    7.  A  female  name 
and  an  ore.    8.  An  adjective  and  a  boy's  name. 
9.  A  fop  and  an  animal.    10.  A  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  and  an  article  of  apparel.    11.  A 
dangerous  twilight.    12.  A  portion  of  time  and 
part  of  the  body.    13.  A  great  king  and  an  ani- 
mal.   14.  An  hour  of  the  day.     15.  An  adjective 
and  a  banner.     16.  A  number  and  part  of  the 
body.  E.  H.  L. 

No.  4 

AN   EASY  SQUARE. 

1.  What  every  one  has.  S.  A  measurement  of 
land.  3.  A  metal.  4.  Tom.  MAURICE  U.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  IMTZZl.liS  IN  No.  288. 
No.  1.  — 1.  Wolf.  2.  Wallace.  3.  White.  4.  Gar- 
diner. 5.  French,  (i.  Culpepper.  7. 
P.laek  s  Wolf  n  Moose.  10.  Wal- 
lace. 11.  Little  Hook  12  Wolf.  13. 
Moose.  14.  Rogue.  15  Wallace  111 
Gardiner.  17.  Wolf.  18.  French.  19. 
Wallace.  20.  Wolf.  21.  Mam.  28. 
Wallace.  23.  Moose.  24.  Otter.  25. 
Hear.  26.  Snake.  27.  Fox.  28.  Bald 
Head. 


No.  2.— 


C 

ALT 

C  L  O  U  D 

TUB 

D 


S 
THE 

S  H  0  K  E 

ERA 

E 


T 

A  R  E 

TREAD 

EAR 

D 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  C.  D.  Potter.  Gertie  McConnell,  A.  M..  Lil- 
lian and  May  Freeman,  Emma  J.  Cooper.  Maud 
O.  Duling.  Theodore  E.  Tenney,  Maggie  P.  Cop- 
pens,  Dotty  Adams,  Grace  E.  D.,  Lottie  Linton, 
B.  B.  Boltwood.  E.  W,  I-'..  Maud  S.  Nickerson, 
Maud  M.  Gatchell.  Minnie  Belle.  Edward  W. 
Weiser.  Maude  II.  Buckner,  Louise  M.  Clark, 
Emily  A.  Potter,  Willie  Riiston,  s.  M.  Woodward, 
S.W.'Von  Kt tasy.. Tames  H.  Donnelly.  H.F.  Baker, 
l.vlv  P.  Kanchon.  liessie  Hart.  Katie  I!..  Mabel  L. 
Patterson.  Jack,  Clara  S.  Riley,  Flora  I.  Willard, 
Charles  H.  Weigle,  Jun..  Mamie  Rejnemann.  Em- 
ma Hequembourg.  Elsie  Dana,  Caroline  Spragne, 
Milton  Evarts,  Ben  Tyler,  Arthur  Heins,  Emerson 
Coles,  and  S.  T.  W. 

[For  Exchanges,  fee  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'] 
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clown  ugain  over  the  glass,  possibly  through 
suspicion  of  what  is  going  to  be  clone.  In 
this  case  the  laugh  will  be  turned  against 
the  performer. 


"THIS   IS   ALL-fooLS'   DAY,  POHTO." 

"M-i-A-o-w!    So  IT  is!" 


THE  UNTOUCHED  HAT. 

A    TRICK    FOR    ALL-FOOLS'    DAY. 

PLACE  a  hat  over  a  glass  of  water  on  a  table,  and  undertake 
to  drink  the  water  without  touching  the  hat. 
Put  your  head  under  the  table,  and  make  a  noise  as  though 
you  were  swallowing  a  liquid. 

Then  ask  one  of  the  company  to  take  up  the  hat  and  see  if  the 
water  is  not  gone.  As  he  does  it,  bring  your  head  from  under 
the  table,  take  up  the  glass,  and  drink  the  water,  saying,  "  I  have 
drunk  the  water  without  touching  the  hat." 

It  often  happens  that  the  person  who  lifts  the  hat  will  put  it 


THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  ROBBERS. 

TAKE  seven  counters  or  coins  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  appearance.    Place  five 
of  them  on  a  table  thus: 


1 

O 


3 

o 


4 

O 


and  hold  one  in  each  hand. 

The  trick  is  to  take  the  coins  up  one  by 
one,  with  each  hand,  and  to  put  them  clown 
again,  and  take  them  up  again,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  get  rive  in  one  hand  and  two 
in  the  other. 

When  doing  the  trick,  tell  some  story 
like  the  following : 

"There  were  five  sheep  in  a  field"  (point 
to  the  five  counters  on  the  table),  "  and  two 
robbers"  (open  your  hands,  and  show  that 
there  is  one  counter  in  each).  "  The  robbers 
took  the  sheep  away,  one  at  a  time."  Hav- 
ing said  this,  take  counter  No.  1  in  the  left 
hand,  No.  5  in  the  right  hand,  No.  2  in  the 
left  hand,  No.  4  in  the  right  hand,  and  No.  3 
in  the  left  hand.  Then  continue:  "  Ju.st  as 
they  had  got  all  the  sheep  out  of  the  field, 
they  saw  the  shepherd  coming,  so  they  put 
the  sheep  back  again."  Having  said  this, 
put  down  one  counter  from  the  right  hand, 
then  one  from  the  left,  then  one  from  the 
right,  one  from  the  left,  and  one  from  the 
right.  You  will  now  have  two  counters  iu 

the  left  hand  and  none  iu  the  right, but  the  audience  will  imagine 
you  have  one  in  each  hand.  Be  careful,  if  you  first  take  up  with 
the  left  hand,  first  to  put  down  with  the  right  hand ;  and  do  not 
let  the  counters  now  iu  the  left  hand  click,  and  keep  the  right 
hand  closed.  Then  say:  "As  soon  as  the  shepherd's  back  -was 
turned,  the  robbers  took  away  the  sheep  again."  Having  said 
this,  take  up  the  counters  one  by  one,  as  before,  beginning  with 
the  left  baud.  You  will  now  have  five  counters  in  one  hand,  and 
two  in  the  other.  Go  on  :  "But,  being  disturbed,  the  two  rob- 
bers ran  away"  (open  your  right  hand,  and  throw  down  the  two 
counters),  "leaving  all  the  five  sheep  together  in  the  lane" 
(open  your  left  hand,  and  throw  down  the  five  counters). 


'EVEN  little  frizzle  tops  all  in  a  row: 

*  Now  isn't  that  a  pretty  way  for  frizzle  tops  to  go? 


Each  had  a  lunch  in  a  little  tin  pail. 

And  each  had  a  kitten,  with  a  string  to  its  tail 
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ANGELO:    A  STORY  OF  SICILY 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 

ON  the  fertile  slopes  of  Mount  ^Etna  there  was  once  a 
little  cottage  in  which  lived  a  poor  but  industrious 
fisherman    named   Marco,  and   his 
son   Angelo.      Marco  had   lost  his 
wife  by  death  during  Angelo's  in- 
fancy.     Therefore,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  poor  fisherman  was  both 
father  and  mother  to  his  boy. 

As  the  huge  mountain  slopes  on 
one  side  almost  directly  to  the  sea. 
they  were  able  to  combine  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  Along  with 
their  hut  on  the  mountain-side  they 
had  a  little  patch  of  ground  planted 
•with  vines.  Its  cultivation  made  a 
pleasant  change  of  labor  for  them, 
while  its  nearness  to  the  sea  allow- 
ed them  to  pursue  their  own  proper 
occupation  of  fishing. 

Their  earnings  from  both  pur- 
suits were  small,  indeed,  but  enough 
for  all  their  wants.  As  for  trou- 
bling themselves  about  the  thin 
wreath  of  smoke  constantly  issuing 
from  the  crater's  mouth,  they  never 
thought  about  it.  They  never  re- 
membered it  otherwise.  Even  in 
Marco's  time  no  volcanic  eruption 
had  been  known  to  take  place.  Thus 
they  lived  on  from  year  to  year 
with  no  dread  of  danger  to  come. 

One  morning,  while  Angelo  was 
still  a  boy,  he  went  into  the  garden, 
where  Marco  was  busy  trimming  the 
vines.  "Father,"  he  said,  "would 
not  this  be  a  good  day  for  fishing  ? 
It  seems  a  pity  to  lose  it  over  the 
vines,  when  we  have  no  fish  in  the 
house,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  I  have  put  off  trimming  them 
too  long  already,"  replied  the  father. 
"We  shall  have  no  good  grapes 
this  vintage  if  they  are  not  seen  to 
at  once.  You  must  be  content  with 
polenta  again  for  supper,  my  boy." 

"  It  was  not  of  myself  I  was  think- 
ing, father,"  said  Angelo.  "You 
know  I  don't  mind  if  I  eat  nothing 
but  polenta  every  day." 


' '  Of  what,  then  ?"  asked  Marco. 

"I  met  Signor  Bartolo's  cook  in  Catania  yesterday. 
She  told  me  her  master  was  having  a  large  party  tomor- 
row, and  would  give  a  good  price  for  a  basket  of  fish.  She 
says  you  have  always  the  best  in  the  market." 


HORROR!    THri    LAVA    STREAM    WAS    GAINING    ON    THEM,' 
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''That  comes  of  having  them  always  fresh  and  good," 
laughed  Marco.  "But,  for  all  that,  she  must  get  them 
from  somebody  else,  for  1  can  not  go  to-day." 

"Let  me  go,  father,"  said  Augelo,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"You  know  you  have  often  promised  to  let  me  try  my 
fortune  some  day  by  myself." 

"You?"  Marco  looked  at  the  boy;  then  he  looked  at 
the  sky.  The  result  seemed  favorable.  "Well,  since 
you  wish  it  so  much,  you  may  try  it  for  once,"  he  said. 
"You  can  row  as  well  as  I,  and  fish  too,  for  that  matter. 
Keep  well  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs  yonder,  and  be 
sure  not  to  go  too  near  the  Three-point  Rock.  The  cur- 
rent might  be  too  strong  for  you  there." 

Angelo  promised  to  be  careful,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
boat.  Boy-like,  he  was  eager  to  prove  his  manhood  by 
going  out  alone.  How  pleased  his  father  would  be,  he 
thought,  to  find  him  coming  home  in  the  evening  laden 
with  a  good  basketful  of  fish !  So  he  rowed  out  in  great 
spirits,  taking  the  direction  Marco  had  told  him,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  his  object.  When  he  had  caught  what  he 
thought  was  enough,  he  began  to  think  of  returning. 

A  pretty  stiff  breeze,  however,  had  sprung  up  in  the  mean 
time.  Wind  and  tide  were  both  against  him.  His  boat 
was  old  and  frail.  To  his  horror  he  found  his  strength 
unable  to  cope  with  the  fierce  current  that  opposed  his  re- 
turn. He  now  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  in  the  eager- 
ness of  work  he  had  ventured  too  near  the  Three -point 
Rock,  the  very  spot  his  father  had  warned  him  against. 
Straight  ahead  he  saw  it  jutting  up  black  in  the  midst  of 
a  whirlpool  of  seething  waves.  After  a  prolonged  though 
vain  struggle  the  boat  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  and  shat- 
tered. He  was  fortunately  able  to  scramble  oil  to  the 
rock,  but  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  keep  his  footing  long. 
Night  was  coming  on.  He  thought  of  his  dear  father,  and 
of  his  grief  when  his  son  should  come  home  to  him  no  more. 
A  sense  of  hopelessness  came  over  him. 

Marco,  meanwhile,  as  night  drew  near,  became  anxious 
about  his  boy.  He  went  down  to  the  shore,  calling  Aii- 
gelo  by  name  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  Soon  he  heard 
a  voice,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  his  son,  hallooing  in 
reply.  Following  the  sound,  he  came  to  a  spot  from 
which  he  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  luckily  at 
the  full  that  night,  his  poor  boy  hanging  on  to  a  point  of 
rock  nearly  swallowed  up  by  the  foaming  waters.  Not 
a  boat  was  to  be  seen  in  which  he  could  put  off  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

With  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  for  strength,  Marco 
plunged  into  the  sea.  Keeping  down  with  an  iron  will  the 
dread  that  nearly  paralyzed  him, Jest  the  boy's  strength 
should  give  way  before  he  was  able  to  reach  him,  Marco's 
strong  arm  cleft  the  waves.  This  fear  was  only  too  well 
founded.  Numb  and  exhausted  by  his  long  exposure, 
the  poor  boy  could  hold  on  no  longer.  Just  as  his  fa- 
ther was  Hearing  the  rock  he  let  go,  and  sunk  among  the 
breakers. 

Marco  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  but  the  boy  rose  to  the 
surface  again  as  his  father  reached  the  spot.  Clutching 
him  by  the  hair,  Marco  raised  him  from  the  water  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  taking  him  firmly  round  the  waist  with  one 
arm,  lie  swam  with  the  other  slowly  to  shore.  Angelo 
M'emed  quite  without  life  on  being  brought  to  land,  but 
his  father  had  soon  the  delight  of  seeing  him  open  his 
eyes  again,  and  smile  his  thanks  for  having  been  rescued 
from  almost  certain  death. 

"Was  there  ever  a  father  like  mine,  I  wonder?"  he  said, 
pressing  Marco's  horny  hand  to  his  lips.  "  To  think  of 
your  venturing  your  life  to  save  mine,  and  I  so  careless 
of  what  you  told  me!  I  deserved  to  be  drowned,  and  I 
should  have  been  but  for  you." 

"Thank  God,  my  boy,  that  you  are  safe!"  said  Marco, 
solemnly.  "And  thank  Him,  too,  who  gave  ine  the 
strength  to  reach  you  in  time.  Without  His  help  I  could 
have  done  nothing." 


"  Father,"  said  Augelo,  "I  will  try  to  be  a  better  boy 
than  I  have  yet  been.  I  will  never  be  undutiful  again." 

"You  never  were  undutiful,  my  son,  only  a  little  care- 
less. But  hush,  now,  and  go  to  sleep.  God  keep  you  al- 
ways as  good  as  you  are  now  !'' 

After  such  an  •ulventure,  as  was  natural,  the  love  be- 
tween the  lonely  pair  grew  stronger  than  ever.  Thev  did 
everything  together,  and  never  were  apart  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  at  most.  Augelo  made  it  his  especial  de- 
light to  wait  upon  and  assist  his  father  in  every  possible 
way.  This  was  the  more  necessary  as  Marco  was  getting 
old  and  very  feeble,  worn  out  by  hard  toil.  He  never 
went  out  to  lish  now,  but  attended  to  the  vineyard,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  he  took  great  delight. 

About  this  time  the  gigantic  mountain  011  whose  mighty 
side  their  beloved  cottage  wos  situated  began  to  show  some 
strange  and  unusual  ways.  Often  they  would  hear  a 
hollow  rumbling  noise  coming,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Then  the  smoke  from  the  great 
crater,  instead  of  a  thin  wreath,  went  up  now  in  a  thick 
volume,  accompanied  at  times  by  spurts  of  fire  and  show- 
ers of  red-hot  stones.  Still  they  were  not  alarmed.  A.S 
dwellers  from  their  infancy  on  a  place  beneath  the  surface 
of  which  they  knew  a  hidden  lire  was  always  smoulder- 
ing, they  had  got  so  accustomed  to  it  that  its  increased 
action  seemed  of  very  little  importance  to  them.  They 
were  soon,  however,  to  get  a  terrible  wakening  from  this 
state  of  child-like  security. 

One  evening,  as  Angelo  was  returning  from  his  fishing, 
he  saw  a  little  girl  sitting  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
road-side,  and  sobbing  bitterly.  Being  naturally  of  a  kind 
disposition,  he  was  fond  of  children,  and  never  could  bear 
to  see  them  cry.  He  stopped  at  once. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?"  he  said,  kindly. 

The  little  one  looked  up.  It  was  Nanna  Pepi,  a  fa- 
therless and  motherless  child,  who  lived  farther  up  the 
mountain  with  some  distant  relatives.  They  were  Marco 
and  Angelo's  nearest  neighbors,  and  suspected  of  not  be- 
ing particularly  kind  to  their  poor  little  orphan  cousin. 
She  was  a  lovely  child,  with  the  golden  brown  hair  one  sees 
so  often  among  Italian  children.  The  violet-colored  eyes 
were  turned  beseechingly  on  her  questioner.  "  Is  it  you, 
Nanna?"  he  said.  "What  are  youdoinghere,  so  far  from 
home,  little  one  ?" 

"  Beppo  and  Susa  have  gone  away,"  she  sobbed,  "and 
I  \\;is  frightened,  and  came  down  here." 

"But  they  will  be  back  to-night,  surely?"  said  Angelo. 

"  No.  They  are  going  to  send  for  their  things  to-mor- 
row. They  did  not  like  leaving  them  in  the  house  with- 
out somebody  to  take  care  of  them.  So  they  left  me." 

"Left  you  there  alone!"  exclaimed  Angelo,  indignant- 
ly. "  But  why  have  they  gone  away  so  suddenly  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  it  were  something  about  the 
mountain.  I  heard  Beppo  telling  Susa  yesterday  that  it 
was  tempting  Providence  to  stay  here  longer." 

"He  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  tempf  Providence  in 
your  case,"  muttered  Angelo.  "And  so  you  were  afraid 
to  stay  in  the  house  all  by  yourself?"  he  added. 

"Yes;  I  heard  such  awful  rumblings  and  thunderings 
under  the  ground  that  I  got  frightened,  and  thought  I 
would  come  down  and  see  if  you  would  not  let  me  stay 
with  you  to-night.  Was  it  very  wrong  of  me  to  leave  the 
house,  do  you  think  ?" 

"Wrong,  my  poor  child!  I  should  think  not.  Selfish 
wretches!"  he  said,  between  his  teeth,  "I  only  wish  they 
were  here  that  I  might  tell  them  what  I  think  of  their 
leaving  a'child  like  that  alone  in  a  solitary  house  when 
they  were  afraid  to  stay  in  it  themselves !  Come  along, 
Nanna!"  he  cried  aloud.  "You  shall  sleep  in  our  cot- 
tage to-night,  and  welcome." 

The  little  creature  slipped  her  hand  confidingly  into  his, 
and  they  reached  the  hut  together. 

Marco,  as  was  to  be  expected,  welcomed  the  poor  orphan 
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kindly.  They  gave  her  the  best  they  had  to  eat,  and  An- 
gela made  up  a  little  bed  for  her  of  dried  moss,  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  that  served  them  for  kitchen  and  parlor  both. 
Her  last  words,  as  Angelo  bade  her  good-night,  were: 

"Oh,  Angelo,  I  wish  I  had  not  to  go  back  to  Beppo 
and  Susa.  It  is  ever  so  much  nicer  here  with  you  and 
Marco." 

"  You  shall  stay  with  us  as  long  as  ever  you  like,  Naii- 
na,"  said  Angelo.  "  I  don't  think  either  Beppo  or  Susa, 
would  care  if  you  never  went  back.  You  can  take  care  of 
father  while  I  am  away  fishing.  But  now  good-night/' 

Then  they  went  to  i-est. 

The  next  morning  Angelo  and  his  father  got  up  early 
to  prepare  for  their  daily  labor.  Suddenly  they  felt  the 
ground  heaving  beneath  them.  The  movement  was  so 
violent  that  it  threw  them  down.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  hollow,  roaring  sound,  like  thunder,  coming  as  it  were 
from  under  their  very  feet. 

Augelo  rushed  to  the  door  as  soon  as  he  could  stand 
upright.  Here  an  awful  spectacle  met  his  eye,  and  made 
only  too  clear  what  had  happened.  One  of  the  terrible 
eruptions  that  had  so  often  in  former  times  destroyed  these 
lovely  regions  was-  taking  place  at  that  very  moment.  He 
had  heard  of  them,  although  lie  had  never  seen  one  till 
now,  in  many  an  old  story  and  legend  told  by  fishermen 
on  the  shore  on  the  calm  summer  evenings.  And  now 
the  unspeakable,  in  all  its  terrors,  had  come  upon  them. 

Instead  of  the  usual  thin  wreath,  the  crater  was  pour- 
ing out  an  immense  volume  of  thick  black  smoke,  darken- 
ing all  the  sky,  and  accompanied  by  fierce  raging  flames, 
showers  of  burning  stones,  and  brilliant  forked  lightnings 
darting  hither  and  thither  amid  the  murky  vapor.  The 
sulphurous  stench  that  issued  from  it  was  almost  suffoca- 
ting. The  constant  bellow  of  the  mountain,  as  it  rocked 
and  heaved  and  vomited  from  its  fiery  depths,  was  deaf- 
ening. 

But  the  most  terrible  sight  of  all,  and  one  that  made 
Angelo  turn  white  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  his  father, 
was  a  great  stream  of  red-hot  lava  that  was  pouring  from 
the  volcano's  mouth.  It  seemed  to  be  descending  with 
frightful  rapidity  straight  in  the  very  direction  of  their  cot- 
tage. Angelo  hurried  back  to  warn  his  father  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  try  to  rescue  him.  He  found  him  only  too  well 
aware  of  it  already.  Nanna  too  was  awake  avid  dressed. 

They  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  trifling  articles  of 
value  they  possessed  that  could  be  carried  on  their  pel- 
sons.  Then  Angelo,  taking  his  father  on  his  shoulders, 
like  a  second  ^35neas,  began  to  hurry  down  the  slope  as 
fast  as  his  feet  would  carry  him.  Nanna  behaved  like  a 
little  heroine.  She  never  uttered  sob  or  cry.  but  trotted 
on  bravely  by  Angelo's  side,  carrying  the  little  bundle 
tliat  had  been  intrusted  to  her  care. 

At  first  Angelo  thought  that  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  save  all  three — his  father,  Nanna,  and  himself.  He 
soon  discovered  his  error.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
run  down-hill  with  such  a  heavy  burden  on  his  back  as 
was  the  helpless  and  feeble  old  man.  The  smoke  and  the 
stench  of  the  sulphur  nearly  suffocated  him  besides. 
The  ground  rocked  and  reeled  beneath  him  until  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  keep  his  footing.  His  knees  began  to 
tremble  beneath  him,  and  a  sudden  faintness  came  over 
him.  In  an  agony  of  terror  lest  his  strength  should  give 
way  utterly,  he  lowered  his  father  to  the  ground,  and 
turned  to  look  up  at  the  crater.  Horror !  the  lava  stream 
was  gaining  on  them,  and  spreading  itself  out  in  all  di- 
rections. At  that  instant  a  violent  shock  caused  him  to 
stumble.  He  fell  powerless  to  the  ground. 

Marco  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  He  too  looked 
back,  in  his  turn,  and  seeing  their  almost  hopeless  condi- 
tion, urged  his  son  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

"Run!  run!"  he  cried  to  Angelo,  who  was  panting  on 
the  ground  to  recover  breath.  "Save  yourself  and  the 
child,  and  never  mind  me." 


" Father, "said  Angelo,  brokenly,  "I  will — never — leave 
— you.  Let — me — breathe — a  moment — 

"My  son,  my  son,"  pleaded  the  old  man,  "  why  should 
we  both  die?  Why  should  you  lose  your  life,  and  the 
child's  too.  in  the  vain  attempt  to  save  one  that  can  not 
in  any  case  be  far  from  its  end?  Leave  me,  and  save 
yourselves.  It  is  the  last  command  I  shall  ever  lay  upon 
you,  and  you  have  never  disobeyed  me  yet." 

But  Angelo  would  not  listen.  "  When  I  was  perishing 
on  the  reef,"  lie  cried,  "  did  you  hesitate  to  risk  your  life 
for  mine?  And  you  ask  me  to  leave  you  to  a  horrible 
death  here.  No,  father,  I  shall  either  save  you  now,  or 
we  shall  all  perish  together." 

"  God  help  us,  then  !"  said  Marco.  "He  only  can  save 
us  now." 

They  were  close  at  this  moment  to  one  of  the  tiny  way- 
side chapels  so  common  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Turning  his 
eyes  in  its  direction,  Angelo  perceived  Nanna's  innocent 
lips  moving  with  a  silent  prayer.  He  too  uttered  a  hur- 
ried prayer  to  God  to  assist  his  fainting  steps.  Then  tak- 
ing his  father  once  more  in  his  arms,  and  calling  to  Nanna 
to  follow,  he  attempted  to  go  forward.  At  the  first  step 
in  the  downward  direction,  a  roar  more  terrible  than  the 
fiercest  thunder  was  heard.  The  earth  rocked  and  heaved 
beneath  them  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  A  yawning  fissure 
appeared ;  they  felt  themselves  dashed  violently  to  some 
distance,  and  all  became  a  blank  to  them  for  a  time. 

When  Angelo  recovered  his  senses  his  first  thought 
was  his  father.  He  was  still  locked  in  his  arms,  and 
quite  unhurt.  Looking  round,  he  saw  that  the  height 
on  which  they  stood  at  the  moment  of  the  last  violent 
shock  had  been  rent  in  two.  The  stream  of  lava  was  tak- 
ing its  terrible  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  rift  right  down 
toward  the  sea.  They  were  saved!  With  alow,  deep  cry 
of  heart-felt  thankfulness  for  what  seemed  their  almost 
miraculous  escape,  he  turned  to  look  for  Nanna.  She 
was  lying,  stunned  and  bleeding,  at  a  little  distance  from 
him  and  his  father.  She  was  not  much  hurt  fortunately- 
only  a  little  cut  about  the  face — and  soon  came  to  herself 
again.  When  she  was  able  to  walk,  Angelo  took  up  his 
burden  again.  With  some  difficulty  they  arrived  at  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  were  well  cared  for  until  al] 
danger  from  the  eruption  was  past. 

The  Syndic  of  Catania,  hearing  of  the  gallant  way  in 
which  this  good  son  had  saved  his  father's  life,  together 
with  that  of  the  forsaken  little  orphan,  interested  himself 
in  Angelo's  future  welfare.  Knowing  that  Marco  and  he 
had  lost  all  their  little  property  in  the  terrible  visitation 
that  had  ruined  so  many  others,  he  bestowed  on  them 
a  new  patch  of  ground  for  a  vineyard,  but  in  a  safer  spot 
than  the  former  one.  With  the  help  of  kind  neighbors 
a  comfortable  cottage  was  soon  built  upon  it.  On  the  day 
on  which  they  took  formal  possession  of  it  Marco  solemn- 
ly blessed  his  son,  and  prayed  that  on  him  might  be  ful- 
filled the  promise  attached  to  the  due  keeping  of  the  Fifth 
Coinman  d  men  t. 

The  good  old  man  lived  to  see  his  son  honored  and  look- 
ed up  to.  Beppo  and  Susa's  cruel  selfishness  in  leaving 
their  poor  little  orphan  cousin  alone  on  the  mountain,  on 
a  night  when  they  had  evidently  feared  the  terrible  event 
that  actually  happened,  made  them  despised  by  every 
one.  They  tried  to  brazen  it  out,  but  had  finally  to  leave 
the  place.  Nanna  continued  to  live  with  her  kind  pro- 
tectors. 

Very  helpful  she  became  to  poor  Marco,  who  grew 
daily  more  infirm,  and  unable  to  care  for  himself.  To 
Angelo  she  was  a  sweet  sister.  Many  a  night,  when  the 
mountain  was  covered  by  a  light  fall  of  snow  and  the 
wind  whistled  through  the  little  cottage,  they  would  sit 
hand  in  hand,  and  talk  of  the  night  when  JEtna  sent  forth 
its  torrents  of  liquid  fire,  and  only  Angelo's  bravery  saved 
them  from  a  most  terrible  death. 
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THE  BABY'S  BED-TIME. 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 


riMIIS  is  the  baby's  bed-time; 
J_      Dimplechin  climbs  on  my  knee, 
With  "  Mamma,  I's  dest  as  s'eepy 

An'  tired  as  I  tail  be." 
So  I  take  up  the  little  darling, 

And  undress  the  weary  feet 
That  have  been  making  since  daylight 

A  music  busy  and  sweet. 

"Tell  me  a  pitty  'tory," 

She  pleads,  in  a  sleep}'  way. 
And  I  ask,  as  1  cuddle  and  kiss  her, 

"What  shall  I  tell  you,  pray?" 
"Tell  me"  —  and  then  she  pauses 

To  rub  each  sleepy  eye  — 
"How  ze  big  pid  does  to  martet, 

An'  ze  'ittle  pids  all  c'y." 

Then  I  tell,  as  I  smooth  the  tangles 

Ever  at  war  with  the  comb, 
How  the  big  pig  went  to  market, 

And  the  wee  ones  staid  at  home; 
And  I  count  on  the  rosy  fingers 

Each  little  pig  once  more, 
And  she  laughs  at  the  "pitty  'tory," 

As  if  unheard  before. 

Then  I  fold  her  hands  together 

Upon  her  bivast,  and  she, 
In  her  lisping,  sleepy  fashion, 

Repeats  her  prayer  with  me. 
Before  it  is  ended,  the  blossoms 

Of  her  eyes  in  slumber  close. 
But  the  words  that   are  left   uinittered 

He  who  loves  the  children  knows. 

Then  I  lay  the  bright  head  on  the  pillow, 

With  a  lingering  good-night  kiss, 
Thinking  how  much  God  loved  me 

To  give  me  a  child  like  this. 
And  I  pray,  as  I  turn  from  the  bedside, 

He  will  help  me  guide  aright 
The  feet  of  the  little  darling 

I  leave  in  His  care  to-night. 


BUILDING  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

BY  ARTHri!  I.1XDSLEY. 

HOW  many  of  you  young  people  who  read  this  article 
ever  think  about  the  comfortable  way  in  which  you 
live,  and  how  much  better  off  you  are  than  the  children 
born  long,  long  ago.  in  the  early  ages  that  the  Bible  tells 
about  ? 

Now  just  look  at  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  and 
see  for  yourselves.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  it  shows 
you  correctly  what  you  might  have  seen  and  perhaps,  if 
you  had  been  a  young  slave  or  captive,  borne  any  day  in 
those  cruel  old  times. 

Look  at  that  wretch  on  the  cart.  How  would  you  like 
to  have  that  whip  come  down  on  your  arms,  head,  back, 
or  shoulders  ?  No  matter  where  it  struck,  he  would  not 
care,  only  the  worse  it  hurt  you  the  better. 

The  picture  shows  just  the  way  in  which  the  ancient 
buildings  in  the  lands  of  Chaldrea  and  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria, 011  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  were  erect- 
ed. Long-  slopes  of  earth  and  stone  were  made  by  the  sides 
of  the  huge  temples,  pyramids,  etc.,  and  up  these  slopes 
the  materials  for  the  work  were  dragged;  and  when  the 
work  was  ended,  the  slopes  were  all  cleared  away,  and 
there  the  building  stood.  But  they  ought  to  have  been 
painted  red,  every  one  of  them,  for  blood  enough  had  been 
wasted  to  stain  them  all  over. 

What  dragged  up  the  carts  loaded  with  stone,  do  you  sup- 
pose '!  Look  for  yourselves  and  see.  Men  did  it,  and  wo- 
men did  it,  and  they  did  it  at  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  their 
lives.  If  the  load  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely 
pull  it,  down  came  that  terrible  whip,  and  you  can  see 
just  how  it  would  cut.  If  one  dropped  down  because  he  or 
she  could  go  no  further,  the  body  was  pitched  to  one  side, 
or  over  the  side  if  easier,  and  left  to  die.  The  kings  and 
rulers  then  cared  nothing  for  the  comfort  of  their  subjects, 
and  their  splendid  works  must  be  finished,  no  matter  how 
much  misery  they  cost. 

The  drawing  is  meant  to  represent  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Of  course  the  artist  could  know  nothing 
about  that  particular  structure,  but  he  has  represented 
very  correctly  what  was  almost  sure  to  have  been  seen 
then,  as  it  would  be  at  every  great  temple  or  palace  or 
wall  when  building. 

In  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis 
you  will  find  all  that  we  know  about  the  scene  to  which 
this  picture  refers.  Read  it  carefully,  and  get  your  mother 
or  your  teacher  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  I  am  going  to  add 
here  some  things  which  perhaps  they  might  not  men- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  same  names  had  been  used  all 
the  way  through  our  English  Bible,  the  Tower  of  Babel 
would  have  been  called  the  Tower  of  Babylon,  or  Babel 
would  have  been  the  name  alike  of  the  tower  and  the  city, 
for  in  the  original  Babel  is  the  word  used  for  both. 

NowT  in  the  language  of  the  Chalda^ans  this  word  was 
probably  Bab-Il,  meaning  the  Gate  of  God.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  we  have  the  word  bilbe1,to  confound.  "There 
is  a  perfect  Babel  here,"  I  dare  say  you  have  had  said  to 
you  some  time  when  you  children  have  made  more  noise 
than  the  older  people  liked  to  hear.  Babel,  according  to 
certain  writers,  comes,  therefore,  from  this  verb  "to  con- 
found,''and  means  "confusion."  You  all  know  the  story, 
and  how  "the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all 
the  earth."  What  a  time  there  must  have  been  among  all 
the  workmen  and  their  directors  when  none  could  under- 
stand what  the  other  said,  and  how  quickly  the  work  must 
have  stopped ! 

That  is  the  first  thing.  In  the  second  place,  I  must 
tell  you  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  Tower 
of  Babel  was  built.  W7e  know  from  the  Bible  account 
that  it  was  in  Chaldasa,  and  we  know  that  that  was 
the  country  around  and  above  the  head  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  Look  on  your  map,  and  you  will  find  the  two  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  there,  corning  down  close  to- 
gether. The  region  for  a  long  distance  up  the  rivers  is 
low  and  marshy,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  explore  it 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  In  and  along  the  marshes  are 
great  mounds  or  hills  here  and  there,  which  look  as  round- 
ed hills  look  in  other  places.  But  when  travellers  have 
dug  into  the  sides  of  these,  it  has  been  found  that  they 
are  not  hills  at  all,  but  that  long,  very  long  ago  there 
was  a  huge  building  at  the  place,  that 
the  building  was  partly  destroyed,  that 
it  has  become  covered  with  earth,  and 
plants  have  grown  over  it,  and  so  it 
seems  like  a  hill. 

There  are  many  such,  and  several  of 
them  have  at  different  times  been  sup- 
posed by  various  travellers  to  be,  each 
of  them,  the  cue  which  now  covers  all 
that  is  left  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  One 
in  particular,  about  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Euphrates,  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  very  possibly  you  may  find 
it  in  some  of  your  books;  I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  have  a  picture  of  it  in 
your  geography.  The  natives  of  the 
region  call  it  the  Birs  Nimroud,  and  it 
is  very  near  the  spot  where  the  old  city 
of  Babylon  stood.  But  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  found  an  inscription,  made  when 
the  building  was  constructed,  which 
tells  us  that  it  was  begun  only  about  111  >0 
B.C.  This  was  long  after  the  children  of 
Israel  had  come  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan;  of  course  that  could 
not  be  the  Tower  of  Babel.  And  I  think 
it  is  certain  that  as  yet  we  do  not  know 
the  precise  place  where  it  was  built. 

But  we  can  tell  pretty  nearly  what 
it  must  have  been,  from  what  we  find 
others  to  have  been.  Many  of  those 
great  earth  mounds  have  been  opened, 
and  the  palaces,  etc.,  have  been  brought 
to  light.  When  you  g'et  a  little  older, 
and  can  study  the  books  of  Layard,  and 
Rich,  and  Smith,  and  others,  you  will 
find  beautiful  drawings,  and  then,  per- 
haps, you  will  look  back  to  this  number 
of  your  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  artist  here  has  shown  you 
something  of  how  these  ancient  build- 
ings looked. 

They  were  doubtless  very  large,  for 
all  such  works  were  of  immense  size. 
We  do  not  build  so  now ;  but  what  did 


it,  matter  in  those  days  ?  The  people  were  ordered  to 
do  the  work,  and  it  was  done.  How  many  lives  and 
how  much  suffering  it  cost,  look  and  judge  for  your- 
self. The  famous  Tower  of  Babel  was  a  tower  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  rose,  and  probably  made  in  ter- 
races, each  one  being  less  than  the  one  below  it.  It  was 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  because  they  could  be  had  easier 
than  stone;  but  when  the  bricks  had  been  put  in  pliic-r, 
they  were  covered  everywhere  with  sculptured  slabs  of 
kiln-baked  brick.  These  sculptures  frequently  represent- 
ed events  in  the  history  of  the  nation  which  erected  the 
building. 

The  illustration  shows  you  one  of  these  slabs  that  was 
discovered  in  the  famous  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  and  rep- 
resents a  number  of  Assyrians  cutting  down  palm-trees. 
The  Assyrians  were  the  conquerors  of  Chaldwa,  or  Baby- 
lonia, of  which  Babel  was  the  capital.  This  conquest  took 
place  about  1270  years  before  Christ.  Just  think  how  long 
ago  that  was! 

Such  a  palace  or  temple  must  have  been  magnificent, 
though  it  would  look  to  us  strange,  for  the  figures  of  the 
men  had  many  of  them  heads  of  eagles  or  of  lions;  there  is 
one  of  them,  partly  shown,  just  above  the  back  of  that  brute 
with  the  whip.  Many  of  these  sculptured  slabs  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  see 
tlicui.  There  are  some  in  almost  every  city.  Look  for 
them  in  any  museum  or  library.  That  is  doubtless  what 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was. 
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CATCHING   A   ••  PUFFING  PIG." 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

I  HAD  been  out  some  three  days  after  rare  and  curious 
iisli  for  the  museum,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  dis- 
couraged over  my  prospects,  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  me  that  a  live  "pulling  pi,",'"  was  stranded  on  a 
reef  at  <'<mey  Island.  Never  having  heard  of  a  Iisli 
that  bore  so  curious  a  name,  I  \vas  anxious  to  iind  out 
what  kind  of  a,  marine  animal  a  pulling  pig-  might  lie. 
but  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  large  fish  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  stranded. 

The  fisherman  who  discovered  the  puffing  pig  was  a 
negro,  known  by  the  name  of  Bill  Poppaw.  of  whom  I 
had  a  very  high  opinion,  as  he  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
liable and  intelligent  of  all  the  negro  fishermen  on  tin- 
bay.  After  inquiring  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pig,  and 
judging  that  it  had  not  been  wounded,  but.  was  only 
greatly  exhausted  from  being  out  of  the  water  too  long, 
we  proceeded  over  to  the  island  to  secure  this  mysterious 
and  oddly  named  fish. 

On  reaching  the  reef,  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  a  pulling  pig,  squealing  and  puffing 
out  his  breath  through  his  blow-hole  as  if  in  great  dis- 
tress. In  length  he  was  about  five  feet,  and  his  round 
and  plump  body  glistened  in  the  sun.  as  lie  lay  struggling 
on  the  sand,  vainly  trying  to  reach  the  water.  "  Poor  Mr. 
Pulling  Pig!  so  you  ventured  too  far  in-shore  after  your 
favorite  food,  the  eel,  and  the  rapidly  receding  tide  left 
you  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  sand-bar." 

Tying  a  light  and  long  rope  fast  to  his  tail,  and  taking 
off  all  our  clothing  except  our  fishing  trousers,  we  rolled 
him  into  the  water,  in  order  to  refresh  him  a  little.  Well, 
wasn't  he  a  happy  puffing  pig!  and  how  hard  he  tried 
to  swim  out  to  deep  water  and  make  his  escape !  Feel- 
ing that  I  had  him  securely  in  my  possession  by  means 
of  l  he  rope,  I  humored  him  a  little,  and  allowed  him  to 
swim  out  further  and  further,  as  I  knew  we  could  easily 
pull  him  in  again.  Suddenly  he  made  one  terrific  plunge, 
and  both  of  us  were  off  our  feet,  sprawling  in  the  water 
after  the  line.  Before  we  could  recover  ourselves  the  puff- 
ing pig  had  drawn  it  well  into  deep  water. 

We  both  struck  out  to  obtain  possession  of  the  line,  and 
bring  it  in-shore.  But  the  moment  we  reached  it  the  puff- 
ing pig  suddenly  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  made  one 
of  those  short  tumbling  dives  so  peculiar  to  all  porpoises. 
Bill  had  hold  of  the  line  some  distance  ahead  of  me,  and 
I  now  felt  almost  positive  that  the  fish  had  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  every  moment  he  seemed  to  gain  strength, 
and  we  were  being  rapidly  carried  toward  Fort  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  porpoise  again  came  to  the  surface  to  take  in  a 
froh  supply  of  air,  when  I  shouted  to  Bill  to  hold  on. 
Suddenly  and  without  the  least  warning-  we  were  both 
drawn  head  first  beneath  the  water.  Down,  down,  we 
went,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how  much  deeper  Mr.  1'nll'- 
ing-Pig  was  going  before  we  could  have  a  chance  to  reach 
the  surface  for  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  whether  Bill  was 
as  long-winded  under  water  as  myself.  Presently  I  felt 
the  line  slacken,  and  I  knew  the  porpoise  was  either  on 
his  upward  course  or  was  turning  back. 

By  this  time  the  air  in  my  lungs  had  entirely  lost  its 
life  sustaining  qualities,  and  a  peculiar  smothering  sen- 
sation was  increasing  every  instant.  Just  at  this  critical 
moment  I  reached  the  surface,  and  took  in  one  immense 
gulp  of  new  air,  but  was  instantly  taken  under  the  water 
again. 

This  time  we  seemed  to  be  going  down  much  deeper 
than  before,  for  I  could  feel  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  water  on  my  ears,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  Should 
I  be  carried  down  so  great  a  distance  that  I  can't  reach 
the  surface  of  the  water  again  in  time  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  air,  there's  going  to  be  trouble.  What's  the  use  of 


holding  on  to  the  line  any  longer  ?  The.  puffing  pig  has 
got  away  from  us,  that's  certain  ;  and,  for  all  I  know, 
when  I  do  reach  the  surface,  it  will  cost  me  a  great  ell'ort 
to  get  to  the  shore,  though  I  am  an  expert  in  the  water. 
As  for  Bill;  he  won't  let  go  until  I  do,  for  he  is  much 
stronger  than  I  am.  and  can  stand  it  longer.  I  think  we 
are  both  acting  very  unwisely  in  trying  to  see  which  can 
hold  out  the  longer. 

Just  as  I  had  reached  this  conclusion  there  was  a  fresh 
pull  on  the  line,  and  William  Poppaw  was  climbing 
through  the  water  as  fast  and  hard  as  he  could  strike 
and  kick  with  his  hands  and  feet.  My  opinion  of  Bill 
at  that  moment  was  that  he  was  a  very  wise  colored 
man,  and  I  let  go  my  hold  on  the  line,  and  followed  his 
example. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  would  never  reach  the 
surface;  every  instant  was  an  age.  Rut  at  hist  my  head 
shot  through  the  water,  and  I  knew  I  was  safe.  Turn- 
ing on  my  back,  I  leisurely  floated  toward  the  shore. 
How  beautiful  the  clear  blue  sky  looked!  and  how  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  I  breathed  in  the  pure  and  bracing-  atmos- 
phere!  for  I  was  indeed  more  exhausted  than  I  knew. 
Presently  I  heard  Bill's  long  and  steady  pull  as  lie  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  and  I  heard  him  shout, 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  puffing  pigs  ?" 


THE     ICE     QUEEN/ 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  WILD  DOGS   AGAIN. 

A  LEC'K'S  hand  alone  was  shown ;  and  though  he  held 
/A.  both  of  his  arms  as  high  as  he  could,  the  other  side 
had  the  majority,  and  would  not  accept  his  resignation. 

"  Suppose  we  see  just  exactly  what  we  have  in  the  way 
of  provisions."  said  Katy.  "It  won't  take  long  to  make 
out  the  list,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

They  began  at  once,  and  the  little  housewife  made  out 
the  list  as  fast  as  the  stores  were  examined,  guessing  at  the 
weights.  There  were  about  eleven  pounds  of  dried  beef; 
bacon,  about  one  "side";  flour,  about  six  pounds;  corn- 
nieal.  ten  pounds;  beans,  three  pounds;  coffee,  two  pounds; 
tea,  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  chocolate,  half  a  cake;  sugar, 
three  pounds;  small  quantities  of  salt,  pepper,  soda,  and 
so  011;  some  crumbs  of  crackers  and  cookies  in  the  bottom 
of  a  bag;  a  small  piece  of  dried  yeast;  and  a  few  swallows 
of  the  brandy  that  had  been  so  useful  at  the  time  of  Al- 
eck's accident  on  the  drifting  ice. 

They  had  nearly  all  the  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and 
tools  with  which  they  had  started  three  weeks  before;  but 
the  oil  for  their  lantern  and  their  matches  were  nearly  used 
up  or  lost;  their  powder  was  low,  for  part  of  it  had  been 
spoiled  by  water;  their  clothes  were  badly  worn;  and 
their  only  canvas,  since  the  loss  of  their  tent,  was  the 
small  "spare  piece." 

"It's  plain. "said  Aleck,  as  this  overhauling  was  finish- 
ed, "  that  we  must  put  ourselves  upon  a  regular  allowance. 
The  provisions  won't  last  us  a  week  unless  we  save  them 
carefully." 

"And  it's  plain  that  we  must  raise  some  more,  so  I 
reckon  I'd  better  get  to  work  at  some  traps." 

"  Yes,  the  sooner  the  better.  As  for  me,  I  want  to  learn 
all  I  can  about  the  island.  There  may  be  something  of  use 
to  us  at  the  other  end,  so  I  shall  take  a  long  walk,  and  see 
what  I  can  Iind." 

"  Mayn't  I  go  with  you  ?''  Jim  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Youngster,  if  you  think  you  can  stand  it." 

"No  trouble  about  that,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  cou- 
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rageously.  He  had  grown  very  manly  during  the  past 
month. 

The  brothers  started  off,  taking  the  gun  with  them,  and 
saying  that  they  would  be  back  about  three  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  Tug  set  about  his  traps  in 
one  corner  of  the  cabin  behind  the  stove,  while  Katy  went 
to  work  to  make  the  hut  a  little  more  home-like. 

The  cabin  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  one  side 
was  the  smooth  face  of  a  great  rock,  against  which  was 
heaped  the  rude  chimney  of  mud  and  stones.  In  front  of 
this  the  stove  was  placed,  and  behind  it,  on  the  side  of  the 
room  farthest  from  the  door,  the  fisherman  had  built  a 
bunk. 

"You  must  call  that  your  bedroom,"  Tug  said,  and 
he  helped  Katy  to  set  up  in  front  of  it  poles  and  a  curtain 
made  of  a  shawl. 

''  Now."  said  the  lad,  when  this  had  been  arranged, 
"  you  must  have  a  mattress." 

So.  taking  the  axe,  he  went  out,  and  soon  came  back  with 
a  great  armful  of  hemlock  boughs,  and  then  a  second  one, 
with  which  he  heaped  the  bunk,  laying  them  all  very 
smoothly,  and  making  a  delightful  bed. 

"I'm  thinkin'  we'll  have  to  fix  some  more  bunks  for 
ourselves,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  tried  this  springy  couch. 
"That's  a  heap  better'n  the  soft  side  of  a  plank.'' 

Then  with  a  hemlock  broom  Katy  swept  the  floor,  and 
spread  down  the  canvas  as  a  carpet.  Finding  in  her  lit- 
tlr  trunk  some  clothing  wrapped  in  an  old  HARPER'S 
WI:KKLY,  she  cut  out  the  pictures  and  tacked  them  up.  and 
finally  she  washed  the  grimy  window  to  let  more  light  in, 
so  that  the  rough  little  house  soon  came  to  look  quite 
warm  and  cozy. 

Meanwhile  Tug,  getting  out  his  few  tools,  had  made 
the  triggers  of  half  a  do/en  such  box-traps  as  they  had 
caught  snow-birds  with  when  living  on  the  ice,  and  out- 
other  queer  little  arrangement.  To  this,  as  he  told  his 
companion,  a  set  line  was  to  be  fastened,  which  would 
show  by  the  fluttering  of  a  small  flag  that  a  fish  had  been 
caught. 

"I'm  going  to  set  these,"  he  said  at  length,  pulling 
on  his  overcoat,  "and  to  look  for  a  good  place  for  fish- 
ing." 

He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  Katy  busied 
herself  in  mending  her  sadly  torn  dress,  and  in  thinking. 
But  the  last  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  occupation,  and 
she  was  glad  to  see  Tug  come  in,  rubbing  his  ears,  for  the 
day  was  a  cold  one. 

"I  think  I  have  found  a  real  likely  place  for  fishing," 
he  told  her.  "There  is  a  little  cove  the  other  side  of  this 
thicket,  with  a  marsh  around  it,  and  a  pretty  narrow  en- 
trance. I  reckon  the  water's  deep  enough  in  there  for 
fish  to  be  skulking,  and  I  dropped  my  line  right  in  the 
middle.  I  set  up  the  traps  right  out  near  here,  but  I  didn't 
see  any  birds  about." 

"Do  you  think —  Katy  stopped  suddenly,  laying  one 
hand  on  Tug's  arm,  and  holding  up  the  other  warningly, 
while  her  face  grew  pale.  Rex,  who  had  been  lying  by 
the  stove  quietly  licking  his  injured  paw,  rose  up  and 
growled  deeply. 

"There!     Did  you  not  hear  it  ?" 

"I  did.  It's  them  pesky  dogs,"  cried  Tug,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  window,  while  Rex  began  to  bark  furioii.-l  v. 
"There  are  the  boys  on  the  hill  backing  down,  and  two — 
no,  three  dogs — following  them.  Where's  that  axe?  I'll 
fix  'em." 

And  before  Katy  could  quite  understand  what  the  mat- 
ter was,  the  boy  had  burst  out,  and  was  tearing  up  the  hill 
to  the  support  of  his  friends.  Rex  wanted  to  go  too,  but 
Katy  held  him  fast,  as  she  stood  watching  the  boys  flour- 
ishing their  weapons,  and  frightening  the  dogs  back,  while 
they  slowly  retreated.  As  they  came  nearer  to  the  house 
the  animals  stopped,  and  relieved  their  disappointment  by 
savage  barks  and  prolonged  howls. 


"Well,"  exclaimed  Tug,  in  the  country  speech  he  al- 
ways ust  (1  when  excited.  "I  allow  them  curs  is  the  most 
ornery  critters  I  ever  see!" 

"They  followed  us  all  the  way  from  the  other  side  of 
the  neck, "said  Jim,  dropping  limp  into  a  broken-legged 
chair,  which  tumbled  him  over  backward. 

"  Where  did  you  go,  and  what  did  you  see?"  was  Katy's 
anxious  question. 

Aleck  then  told  them  that  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  he  could  see  the  whole  island,  which  was  everywhere 
surrounded  by  ice,  and  that  eastward  he  could  see  what 
he  thought  was  another  island  several  miles  away;  but 
that  to  the  southward  it  was  too  misty  to  see  any  dis- 
tance. Going  down  the  hill,  they  crossed  a  neck  or  isth- 
mus of  sand  and  rocks  between  two  marshy  bays,  and  en- 
tered the  woods,  which  seemed  to  cover  pretty  much  all 
the  rest  of  the  island.  Pushing  through  this,  and  gather- 
ing a  good  many  dried  grapes,  which  were  worth  a  hungry 
man's  attention  if  he  had  plenty  of  time,  they  reached  the 
shore  somewhere  near  the  farther  end  of  the  island  with- 
out Uncling  any  signs  that  anybody  had  ever  been  there 
before.  On  the  shore,  however,  by  a  cove,  they  found  a 
tumbled-dowii  shanty,  and  a  little  clearing  where  there 
had  once  been  a  camp.  They  were  going  on  further, 
when  suddenly  they  were  attacked  by  the  three  do-js.  and 
thought  it  best  to  retreat.  The  dogs  followed,  and  they 
had  to  fight  them  off  all  the  way. 

"One  of  them  was  a  giant  of  a  mastiff,"  said  Aleck, 
"and  we  were  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  the  smaller 
ones,  which  seemed  to  be  two  well-grown  pups." 

"Did  one  of  'em  look  as  if  he'd  been  shot?"  Tug  asked. 

"No;  I  guess  you  finished  that  fellow.  I  think  these 
dogs  must  have  been  left  here  last  summer  by  somebody, 
hut  how  they  have  managed  to  live  beats  me.  I  don't  see 
anything  for  them  to  eat.  I  wish  you  had  some  bullets, 
Tug.  We  never  can  hurt  'em  much  with  this  small 
shot." 

"  They'll  steal  everything  from  the  traps,  too,"  Jim 
piped  in.  "  By-the-way,  Tug,  have  you  set  any  yet?" 

Then  Tug  told  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  said  he 
must  go  before  it  became  dark  and  see  if  anything  had 
been  taken.  So,  wrapping  himself  up,  he  took  the  gun 
and  went  off,  while  Aleck  and  Jim  gathered  a  supply  of 
wood  for  the  night,  and  Katy  began  to  get  supper.  By 
the  time  this  was  ready,  and  the  red  glare  of  a  threatening 
sunset  had  tinged  the  snow  and  suffused  the  clouds  with 
crimson,  Tug  came  back,  bringing  nothing  at  all.  It  was 
not  a  very  merry  party,  therefore,  that  sat  around  the 
table  that  evening  listening  to  the  doleful  cries  of  the 
outcast  clogs,  which  still  kept  watch  on  the  hill-side. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   PERILS   OF   A  MIDNIGHT   SEARCH. 

THE  next  morning  snow  was  falling,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  furiously. 

"This  ought  to  bring  us  some  small  birds,  and  maybe 
an  owl  or  two,"  said  Tug,  as  he  watched  the  dense  clouds 
of  snow  hurled  along  from  the  northern  waste  of  ice. 

"Do  you  think  you  would  dare  to  go  out  to  the  traps, 
or  could  find  them  in  this  gale  ?"  Aleck  asked. 

"  I  reckon  so;  and  while  I'm  gone  you  take  the  gun  and 
see  if  you  can't  find  snow-birds  among  the  hemlocks." 

"What  '11  you  do  if  those  dogs  get  after  you  ?  They're 
perfectly  savage  with  hunger.  It  don't  take  much  wild- 
ness  or  long  famine  to  turn  a  dog  back  to  a  wolf,  and  we've 
got  to  look  out  for  these  curs  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts." 

"You're  right,"  Tug  assented.  "But  I  hardly  think 
they'll  be  out  on  the  ice  in  this  storm;  you  are  more  like- 
ly to  meet  them  in  the  woods.  Anyhow,  we  all  must 
have  something  to  eat,  and  it's  my  business  to  tend  those 
traps,  wolves  or  no  wolves.  If  I  go  under,  why,  there's 
one  less  mouth  to  feed." 
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'"IT'S    THEM    PESKY    DOiiS.1    CIUED    TUU." 


So  Tug  and  Aleck  went  away  into  (lie  storm,  one  out 
upon  the  wide  white  desert,  the  other  wading  up  the 
drifted  slopes  to  the  woods. 

Katy  and  Jim  staid  at  home,  sitting  comfortably  in  tin- 
house.  She  was  reading  aloud  from  an  old  newspaper 
they  had  found  lying  in  a  corner,  when  there  came  plain- 
ly to  her  ears  the  twittering  of  small  birds. 

"Listen,  Jirnkin.      Did  you  hear  that  i1" 

"Snow-birds !"  the  boy  exclaimed.  "  Right  on  the  roof, 
too,  and  nary  a  trap '." 

"Let  us  go  out,"  said  Katy,  eagerly.  "Perhaps  we 
could  catch  one  or  two  somehow." 

So  they  crept  out,  and  saw  that  the  thick  hemlock  grow- 
ing beside  the  big  rock  was  covered  with  small  birds. 


Some  were  hiding  away  from  the 
"cauld  blast"  in  the  nooks  between 
the  dense  branches ;  some  were  hang- 
ing1 upon  the  little  cones,  swinging 
and  clinging  like  acrobats  ;  some 
were  taking  short  flights  through 
the  smoke  to  warm  their  toes,  or 
sitting  on  the  bare  rock  near  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  They  were  of 
two  kinds,  but  all  equally  happy 
and  unconcerned. 

"If  I  only  had  the  gun  I  could 
knock  over  about  twenty  at  once," 
Jim  whispered.  "I  could  kill  a  lot 
with  my  pea- shooter." 

"Could  you?    Well,  Jimkin,  I've 

got  some  strong  rubber  cord  in  my  trunk,  and  you  might 
make  one  of  those  horrid  forked-stick  things." 

"That's  a  splendid  idea.  Katy.  Get  your  rubber,  and 
I'll  cut  a  stick.  Hurry  up !'' 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  weapon  was  ready.  But 
now  it  occurred  to  Jim  that  he  had  no  "peas"  for  his 
"shooter."  So  he  and  Katy  both  hurried  down  to  where 
they  knew  there  was  a  bit  of  beach  not  covered  by  ice. 
They  scraped  away  the  new  snow,  and  raked  up  double 
humlfuls  of  small  pebbles. 

Jim's  hands  grew  so  cold  during  this  operation  that  he 

had  to  go  in  and  warm  them  before  he  could  handle  his 

"  rubber  gun."     But  the  birds  still  staid  in  their  trees,  as 

|  is  their  custom  when  a  heavy  snow-storm  is  raging,  and 
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the  excited  young1  hunter  waited  only  long  enough  to  get 
the  stiffest  of  his  fingers  into  decent  shape. 

Creeping  slowly  around  to  the  rear  side  of  the  rock,  he 
climbed  slowly  up  until  he  could  just  peer  over  the  edge, 
and  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  away  from  the  little 
feathered  group  sitting-  by  the  chimney-top.  Taking-  the 


best  of  aim,  and  pulling  the  rubber  as  far  back  as  it  would 
go,  he  let  fly,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds  tumbled 
over  the  edge.  The  boy  had  hard  work  to  refrain  from 
shouting  with  pride  at  this  early  success,  though  he  wasn't 
sure  he  had  killed  the  bird. 

[TO  BK    CONTINDKD.] 


GEESE ! 
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WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

BY    SCSAN    IIAUTLEY    SWETT. 
rplIK  wind  lias  tied  his  airy  steed 
J     To  a  silver  poplar  tree; 
A  mist   is  landing  the  slender  reeds: 

The  stars  can  scan-civ   see— 
When  on;  ni'  (In-  deepening  shadows  flits 
A  fairv  who  has  lost  his  wits. 

Poor  Will-o'-tlie-Wisp! 

His  Live  eloped  long  years  ago 

With  the  old  man  in  the  moon. 
And   the   primroses  saw  them  go, 

In  a,  gold  and  red  balloon, 
l'|>.  up.  in   the  misly  evening  light, 
Until  in  a  cloud  they  were  out   of  si^lit. 
Poor  Will-o'-the-Wisp! 

But  still,  when  the  day  is  growing  dim. 

And  a  liusli  is  in  the  air, 
lie  hastes  his  twinklin'j;  light  to  trim. 

And  seeks  her  everywhere — 
Over  the  meadows  and  round  the  hill, 
Through  the  lane  by  the  mined  mill. 

Poor  Will-o'-the-Wisp! 

Down  where  the  pine-tree  stands  in  the  shade 

Like  a  monk  in   his  dark  cowl,  . 
Under  the  bridge  where  the  lilies  wade; 

And  never  he  heeds  the  owl, 
Wlii>  -cold-  aloud  from  his  lofty  perch. 
And  bids  him  to  cease  his  fruitless  search. 
Poor  Will-o' -the- \Vi-p: 

"Tu-whit1"  says  this  wise  old  bird  of  night — 

"Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  tu-whee! 
Such  a  wa-te  of  time  and  candle-light 

It  is  sorrowful  to  see. 
But  many  folk  in  the  world,  I  know. 
Do  naught  but  chase  shadows  to  and  fro 

Like  poor  Will-o'-the-Wisp.' 


A  PRISON   WITHIN  A  PRISON. 

BY  ELLA  HODMAN  CHURCH. 

ONE  of  the  strangest  stories  in  history  is  that  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  who  was  imprisoned  in  France, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  order  of  King  Lotus 
XIV.  He  died  in  the  Bastile  in  1703,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  it  has  never  been  found  out  who  lie  really  was. 

All  sorts  of  stories  have  been  told  about  the  unfortu- 
nate man.  who  not  only  spent  so  many  dreary  years  in 
prison,  but  was  compelled  to  have  his  face  always  covered 
with  a  mask.  But  no  one  saw  him  in  an  iron  one,  which 
•would  have  been  too  horrible.  Yet  the  prisoner  probably 
found  his  black  velvet  covering,  fastened  with  steel  springs, 
intolerable  enough.  It  was  never  removed.  Sleeping  or 
waking,  in  hot  weather  or  cold,  sick  or  well,  the  suffoca- 
ting thing  had  to  be  worn,  and  it  seems  a  wonder  that  it 
did  not  drive  him  insane. 

For  a  long  time  this  mysterious  prisoner  was  confined 
indifferent  prisons  on  some  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
known  as  the  Marguerite  Islands.  He  was  removed  from 
thence  when  M.  IV  Saint  Mars,  the  Governor  of  the  state- 
prison  there,  accepted  the  governorship  of  the  Bastile,  the 
great  prison  of  Paris.  He  was  carried  in  a  closed  litter. 
accompanied  by  the  Governor,  M.  De  Saint  Mars,  and  sev- 
eral armed  men  on  horseback.  When  they  stopped  I'm- 
meals,  the  prisoner  always  sat  with  his  back  to  the  win- 
dows, and  the  Governor  had  pistols  beside  his  plate.  They 
were  attended  by  a  single  valet,  Antoine  Ru.  The  servant 
•who  waited  oil  them  did  not  come  into  the  dining-room, 
but  the  dishes  were  taken  from  him  and  returned  in  an 
antechamber  after  the  dining-room  door  had  been  care- 
fully closed. 

Poor  man!  he  was  closely  watched,  and  he  was  said  to 
have  been  richly  dressed,  and  served  by  the  Governor 
himself  on  bended  knee  with  dainty  food  on  rich  silver 
plate.  But  what,  a  mockery  all  this  outward  show  of  re- 
spect must  have  seemed  to  a  prisoner  who  was  threatened 


with  deatli  if  he  removed  his  stifling  mask  for  a  moment, 
or  attempted  to  speak  to  any  one  except  those  who  had 
charge  of  him! 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  dreadful  risk  he  ran,  he  did 
try,  when  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  gloomiest  of  all 
gloomy  places,  with  the  rough  sea  dashing  up  against  its 
rocky  wall,  to  make  his  hard  fate  known  to  the  outer 
world.  He  engraved  some  words  on  a  silver  plate,  which 
he  threw  from  the  window  of  his  dungeon  to  the  narrow 
beach  below.  A  fisherman  who  was  passing  in  a  boat  saw 
the  glitter  of  the  metal,  and  landed  to  pick  it  up.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  read  the  words  which  the  poor  despairing  man 
in  the  mask  had  written,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  lost 
article  of  great  value,  the  honest  fisherman  gave  up  his 
prize  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

Far  from  receiving  any  reward,  he  was  closely  ques- 
tioned, and  escaped  being  put  to  death  only  because  he 
could  not  read  a  word;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  as  quickly  as  possible.  Two  other  persons 
who  found  a  linen  shirt  with  words  marked  on  it,  and  who 
were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  fisherman,  were  said  to  have 
died  very  soon  afterward  without  any  apparent  cause. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  spent  five  years  in  the  fa- 
mous state-prison  of  the  Bastile,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  mob  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  For 
over  four  hundred  years  this  strongest  and  most  hopeless 
of  prisons  had  held  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  many 
of  whom  languished  there  without  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life,  for  no  crime  whatever,  but  merely  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  some  powerful  rival.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  masked  prisoner  was  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  birth  was  carefully  concealed  from  every  one  out- 
side of  the  royal  family,  and  that  he  was  disposed  of  in 
this  way  to  prevent  the  trouble  that  would  arise  from  two 
heirs  to  the  throne.  His  life  was  spared,  because  if  the 
acknowledged  heir  died  it  would  be  desirable  to  produce 
him  as  his  lawful  successor. 

He  was  said  to  resemble  Louis  XIV.  so  strongly  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  his  features  seen  by  any 
one,  and  this  led  to  the  uncomfortable  mask.  A  picture 
of  him  looking  through  the  grated  window  of  his  cell  in 
the  Bastile,  with  two  armed  soldiers  watching  his  slightest 
movement,  is  very  sad:  he  could  see  so  little,  between  his 
mask  and  the  prison  bars,  and  the  guards  had  orders  to 
fire  upon  him  if  he  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  attract 
notice  outside. 

Many  persons  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  was  a  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  have  tried  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  Count  de  Matthioli,  an  agent  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  who  employed  him  in  some  negotiations  with 
the  King  of  France.  The  Count  was  accused  by  the 
French  of  having  betrayed  one  of  their  state  secrets;  and 
the  angry  monarch  imprisoned  him  for  life  in  a  way  that 
ell'i'ctually  prevented  him  from  telling-  anything  more. 

But  the  real  truth  about  this  most  unfortunate  of  pris- 
oners has  never  yet  come  to  light.  All  we  know  of  his 
death  is  the  following  entry  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Da.junca,  the  chief  turnkey  of  the  Bastile.  He  writes: 
"On  Monday,  the  19th  of  November,  1703,  the  unknown 
prisoner  who  had  continually  worn  a  black  velvet  mask, 
and  whom  Saint  Mars  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
island  of  Salute  Marguerite,  died  to-day,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  having  been  yesterday  taken  slightly  ill. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  in  M.  De  Saint  Mars's  hands,  and 
his  illness  was  exceedingly  trifling." 

When  he  died  in  the  Bastile  every  article  of  clothing 
and  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  him  was  destroyed; 
and  even  the  walls  were  scraped  for  fear  that  he  might 
have  scratched  something  on  them  that  would  tell  the 
reader  who  he  was. 

Howr  it  came  that  the  mask  was  supposed  to  be  iron  no 
one  knows.  Some  one  who  saw  him  at  a  distance  wear- 
ing the  black  thing  may  have  fancied  that  it  was  an  in- 
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strument  of  torture  made  of  iron,  and  have  so  described 
it.  It  would  be  very  interesting  even  at  this  late  day  to 
find  out  who  the  poor  victim  of  such  inhuman  cruelty 
was,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  after  all  these  years,  thai 
the  world  will  ever  know  him  by  any  other  name  than 
that  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask." 


THE  PHANTOM  DOG. 

II  A  L     R  0  W  I,  A  X  D  '  S     S  T  0  R  Y. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTIXGE. 

IT'S  my  turn,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
yarn  to  spin,  as  my  sailor  uncle  would  say,  unless 
you'd  like  to  hear  about  the  phantom  dog  of  Rowland 
Farm.  You  would,  hey  ?  Well,  here  goes. 

Our  family,  you  know,  have  owned  Rowland  Farm 
more' 11  a  hundred  years,  and  part  of  it  is  just  as  it  was 
when  they  first  owned  it.  The  kitchen  is.  And  it's  large 
enough  fora  dozen  New  York  city  kitchens  — flat  kitchens, 
I  mean — with  a  great  big  fire-place,  smoky  old  rafters, 
brick  floor,  and  enormous  closets.  Our  folks  don't  use  it 
'cept  in  summer,  'cause  it's  too  cold  there  at  other  times, 
and  there  isn't  any  way  to  warm  it  unless  we  spent  a  for- 
tune on  fire-wood.  They  use  the  new  kitchen  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  house,  which  isn't  as  picturesque,  but  is  a 
good  deal  more  comfortable. 

And  the  rooms  over  the  old  kitchen  are  jnst  as  ///<// 
were  first  built  too.  with  little  high-up  windows  and  low 
ceilings.  One  of  them  is  my  den,  and  the  other  is  a 
spare  room  for  boys.  And  there's  a  long  passageway 
lighted  bv  a  skylight  leading  from  these  rooms  to  the 
new  part  of  the  house.  I  chose  that  room  sooii's  I  got  old 
enough  to  have  a  room  to  myself,  'cause  I  could  stamp 
'round  and  whistle  and  sing  as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
there  without  somebody  calling  out  every  minute,  "  Oh. 
Hal !  for  mercy's  sake  do  stop  that  noise  !"  And  I  wasn't, 
a  bit  afraid  to  sleep  there,  though  lots  of  old  people  down 
in  the  village  said  that  in  old  times  the  long  passage  way 
used  to  be  haunted  every  night  from  eleven  till  twelve 
o'clock  by  a  phantom  dog.  It  seems  one  of  my  great- 
great-grandfathers  was  a  very  bad-tempered  man,  and 
very  cruel  to  animals,  and  one  night  a  poor  half-starved 
dog  got  into  the  house,  and  whined  and  howled  and  made 
a  row  generally  outside  of  his  bedroom  door. 

Well,  my  amiable  g.-g.-g.  got  up,  dragged  the  wretch- 
ed beast  down -stairs,  through  the  kitchen,  and  out  into 
the  back  yard,  and  there  he  shot  him.  And  ever  aft- 
er that  until  my  g.-g.-g.  died— so  the  story  goes  — the 
ghost  of  that  dog  came  every  night,  at  the  hour  it  had 
been  shot,  and  howled  at  my  g.-g.-g. 's  door.  And  I  hat 
isn't  all.  Some  of  the  village  venerables  declare  that  it  has 
been  seen  several  times  since  my  g.-g.-g.  died. 

I  never  took  much  stock  in  the  story  myself,  'cause  I 
don't  believe  in  such  things,  neither  does  my  mother;  but, 
to  tell  the  up-and-down  truth,  I  did  feel  a  little  queer  on 
two  or  three  very  dark  nights  when  I  was  wakened  out  of 
a  sound  sleep  by  a  big  strange  bark.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, the  phantom-dog  story  didn't  scare  me  much,  but  one 
night  I  pretended  it  did.  Twas  one  night  in  the  last  part 
of  May,  when  my  second  cousin.  Hobe  Horton,  was  visit- 
ing us. 

Hobe  had  lived  'way  off  West  ever  since  he  was  a 
baby,  and  I'd  never  seen  him  before  this  visit.  He's  a 
slim  chap,  with  enormous  gray  eyes  and  curly  light  hair, 
and  he  speaks  soft  as  a  girl— softer  than  lots  of  girls, 
'cause  there's  110  denying  most  girls  yell  as  though  you 
were  deaf,  unless  they're  whispering  secrets.  I  thought 
when  they  told  me  he  was  coming  that  I  was  a-going  to 
see  a  regular  out-and-out  backwoodsman,  chock-full  of 
fun  and  stories  'bout  bears  and  buffaloes  and  Injuns. 

But  Hobe  said  his  mamma  hadn't  let  him  hunt  bears 
and  buffaloes  and  Injuns  much.  And  oh  !  wasn't  he  good  ? 


He  was  too  good  for  anything.  And  my  mother  and  my 
grandmother  and  my  aunts — I've  got  live — kept  a-saying: 
"Take  pattern  by  your  cousin,  Hal.  He  never  talks 
slang,  nor  shins  up  a  tree  and  tears  his  trousers,  nor 
blacks  a  friend's  eye,  nor  puts  mice  in  the  company's  hat, 
nor  spills  'lasses  on  the  door  mat.  And  he  always  says 
'yes,  sir"  and  'no,  sir, 'ami  'yes.  ma'am' and  'no,  ma'am.' 
instead  of  'yep'  and  'nope,' and  it's  plain  to  be  seen  that 
he  would  act  like  a  perfect  gentleman  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  never  go  yelling  round,  as  you  do  sometimes, 
even  if  the  house  were  alire." 

Well,  you  know  that  sort  of  talk  to  a  fellow  'bout  an- 
other fellow  nearly  sets  a  fellow  wild,  and  I  got  to  al- 
most hating  that  Hobe,  I  did.  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I'd  try  to  make  him  yell  once,  and  that  without  set- 
ting the  house  a  lire  either.  And  so  one  night  I  went  to 
Kobe's  room — it  was  the  room  opposite  to  mine — andlbe- 
iMii  talking  about  the  phantom  dog. 

"And  do  you  know  any  one  that  has  really  seen  it?" 
said  Hobe. 

"  Two  of  our  servants  who  used  to  sleep  in  this  part  of 
the  house  say  they  saw  something  strange  around  here 
once,  and  they  were  so  frightened  that  my  mother  had 
to  give  them  a  room  near  her,"  said  I. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  ?"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  I.  "  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  have,  but  I've 
heard  a  queer  howling  and  barking  several  times  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  that  didn't  belong  to  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

Then  I  said  "Good-night,"  and  went  to  my  own  room. 
(Oh,  I  must  tell  you  that  neither  of  our  doors  could  be 
locked,  'cause  I'd  lost  both  the  keys.)  It  was  near  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  was  sure  Hobe  was  a  little  scared,  for,  to  tell 
the  up-and-down  truth,  I  was  myself.  'Cause  no  matter 
how  much  you  don't  believe  in  such  things,  if  you  talk 
about  them  at  night,  with  no  light  but  moonlight,  and 
everything  solemn  still,  you  get  a  sort  of  chilly  creep  in 
spite  of  yourself,  'specially  down  your  back. 

But  all  the  same,  sooii's  I  got  into  my  own  room  I  be- 
gan to  turn  myself  into  a  phantom  dog. 

I  took  our  bath-room  rug — it's  one  of  those  big  white 
shaggy-haired  rugs — and  I  tied  it  around  me  with  a  fish- 
line,  and  then  I  put  on  a  mask  like  a  dog's  face  that  my 
brother  Will  bought  to  wear  to  a  masquerade  party,  and 
my  sister's  long  seal-skin  mittens  (didn't  she  raise  a  jolly 
row  when  she  found  'em  in  my  room  next  day),  and  then 
I  went  down  on  all  fours,  and  made  for  Kobe's  door  with 
a  tearful  bark. 

But  the  very  moment  I  barked  something  gave  a  tre-e- 
mendous  howl,  and  there  in  the  passageway,  glancing  at 
me  with  fiery  eyes,  stood  a  creature  that  looked  as  thoug.h 
it  had  just  escaped  from  Barnum's  show.  I  saw  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  fell  through  the  skylight  right  on 
it.  that  its  head  was  enormous,  and  that  its  body  was  yel- 
low, with  black  spots  and  rings  all  over  it. 

I  didn't  wait  to  see  any  more,  but  backed  into  my 
room  quicker' 11  lightning,  and  bolted  the  door  with  my 
trunk.  And  it  was  about  half  an  hour  before  I  got  my 
senses  back  far  enough  to  know  that  Hobe  had  contrived 
to  beat  me  at  my  own  game. 

But  he  never  said  a  word  about  it — neither  did  I — till  the 
day  he  was  going  away.  Then,  when  he  was  packing  up. 
he  asked  me,  in  that  sweet  voice  which  girls  ought  to  have. 
"  Cousin  Hal,  did  you  ever  see  a  jaguar  skin  '.  I  have  one 
here  in  my  chest  that  I  am  taking  to  my  uncle  in  New 
York.  My  father  shot  the  beast  it  belonged  to."  And 
he  pulled  out  a  yellow  skin,  head  and  all,  spotted  all  over 
with  black  rings  and  rosettes.  "And  I've  got  a  phos- 
phoric preparation."  said  he,  "thai  you  can  rub  oil  the 
inside  of  the  glass  eyes  and  make  them  look  just  like 
fire." 

"That's  enough,  Hobe,"  said  I.  "But  all  the  same  I 
<liil  make  you  howl  and  forget  to  behave  like  a  'perfect 
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gentleman,'  as  my  aunts  say,  for  once,  and  that's  what  I 
set  out  to  do.  'Cause,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  isn't 
perfectly  gentlemanly  to  go  prancing  round  on  all  fours 
making  believe  you're  a  jaguar." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  is;  but  'twas  fun,"  said  Hobe. 
Then  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  I  liked  him  better  than  I 
ever  liked  him  before. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  SUSAN  HAYES  WARD. 

"  If   needle,  scissors,  knife,  or 

pin 
Should     wound     the     linger, 

cheek,  or  chin, 
Apply    to    me,   your    healing 

plaster, 

And  soon  I'll  cure  your  sad 
disaster." 

'ROM  among  the  treasures 
kept  in  an  old  dressing- 
case  used  by  my  mother 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  I 
have  just  selected  a  lit- 
tle pink  card -board  case 
bound  with  tinsel  paper, 
on  which  this  verse  is  writ- 
ten, as  suggesting  a  useful 
present  which  can  easily 
be  made  by  any  young 
girl  who  is  neat  and  deft 
with  her  needle. 

A  court-plaster  case  such 
as  this  any  one  would  be 
glad  to  have  always  ready 
to  hand.  To  make  it,  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  is  need- 
ed about  four  and  a  half 

inches  long  and  three  and  a  quarter  wide,  so  that,  when 
doubled,  it  will  form  a  little  pocket  about  the  size  of  Fig. 
1.  Before  folding,  however,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  plain 
silk,  satin,  or  smooth  twilled  linen.  A  spray  of  forget- 
me-nots  can  be  embroidered  on  this  to  ornament  one  side 
of  the  case  (see  A),  and  a  tiny  flower  (B)  or  initial  letters 
(as  C)  can  be  worked  to  correspond  with  A  on  the  opposite 
side.  If  silk  or  satin  is  used,  it  should  be  of  some  quiet 
color,  that  will  show  off  the  embroidery  well,  like  olive, 
old  gold,  or  a  yellowish-gray. 

When  the  outside  is  ready,  stretch  it  tightly  and  neat- 
ly over  the  pasteboard,  sewing  it  back  and  forth  on  the 
wrong  side,  just  as  a  cloth  cover  is  sometimes  sewed  upon 


.  1. — COURT-PLASTER  CASE. 


Fi£.  2. — SPECTACLE  "WIPER." 

school-hooks.  Next,  a  soft  silk  lining  must  be  sewed  in 
of  some  pretty,  harmonious  color.  This  must  be  drawn 
somewhat  tight,  so  as  not  to  wrinkle  when  the  pasteboard 
is  doubled,  and  at  the  tcp  it  should  be  so  carefully  turned 
away  and  blind -stitched  down  as  not  to  show  at  the 
edge.  Last  of  all,  the  covered  pasteboard  is  to  be  doubled 
together,  and  over-handed  (sewed  over  and  over)  on  the 
bottom  and  side,  taking  care  that  the  lining  is  held  fast, 
so  that  it  will  neither  wrinkle  nor  pull  away. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  done,  cut  a  piece  of  colored 
card  or  paste  board  of  such  a  size  that,  when  folded,  it  will 
slip  easily  in  and  out  of  the  case,  and  to  this,  as  a  cover, 
fasten  your  leaves  of  court-plaster,  pink,  white,  and  black, 
one  or  more  of  each  color,  like  leaves  in  a  book.  This 
cover  can  have  any  suitable  motto  written  or  printed  upon 
it,  and  a  loop  attached  by  which  to  pull  it  out.  A  narrow 
ribbon,  eight  inches  long,  the  same  color  as  the  lining, 
can  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  case;  slip  it  under  the 
little  book,  and  bring  it  up  on  the  other  side,  and  it  will 
work  as  a  sort  of  pulley,  and  lift  the  book  up. 

A  very  pretty  way  for  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
embroider  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  owner  written  diag- 
onally across  the  case  with  a  very  sharp  soft  lead-pencil, 
and  then  to  back-stitch  the  pencilled  letters,  using  flue  silk 
or  very  fine  marking-cotton  (red  or  blue)  and  a  cambric 
needle.  If  the  stitches  are  taken  evenly  and  fine,  and  the 
lines  followed  carefully,  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  ways 
of  marking,  particularly  for  handkerchiefs.  Any  father 
or  elder  brother  might  be  proud  to  receive  as  a  gift  a  hand- 
kerchief hem-stitched  and  marked  in  this  graceful  fashion 
by  a  little  daughter  or  sister. 

Fig.  2  is  meant  to  represent  a  spectacle  "wiper.''  It 
can  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  bronze  morocco,  bound  with 
galloon,  and  lined  with  soft  chamois 
leather,  and  sewed  together  from  D 
to  E,  or  of  two  pieces  of  pasteboard 
carefully  covered,  with  a  flower,  or 
initials,  or  an  appropriate  motto  em- 
broidered or  stitched  upon  it.  The 
chamois-skin  lining  should  be  cut 
a  little  smaller  than  the  pasteboard, 
and  carefully  blind  stitched  or  felled 
down  with  yellow  sewing  silk,  and 
the  two  halves  sewed  together  as  be- 
fore. I  remember  a  dear  old  gentle- 
man who  always  carried  one  of  these 
little  implements  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  who  took  rare  satisfac- 
tion in  whipping  it  out  and  polish- 
ing up  his  glasses  whenever  an  oc- 
casion offered.  My  motto  I  have 
taken  from  the  story  of  "Red  Rid- 
ing-Hood," but  you  will  find  it  great 
fun  to  compose  or  select  mottoes  for 
yourselves. 
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YOU  may  bring  to  mind  iVe  fungyouafong, 
Of  a  man  of  Haarlem,  town . 

I'll  fingof  another,-  'twill  not  take  i°ng;- 
Of  equally  great  renown- 

2 

I've  read"  faid  he,"fhero's  a  land  afar, 

O'er  rheboundlefs  rolling  fea, 
"Where  fat  little  pigs  ready  roa fled  aro; 
NOW,  fhat  is  fhe  land  forme. 
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tart  tree, 

Where-  tarts  may  be  plucked  from  fhe  wild 
Andpuddings  like  pumpkins  grow, 

"Where  candies, likepebblej, lie byfhefea,— 
Now,  fhifher  rilft  raigh  tway  go ." 

N°w,what  do  you  fhink  I've  heard  it  faid 
Was  his  boat,  his  oar,  his  sail? 

Atub,afp°°n,and  a  hand  kerchief  red, 
For  to  breafl  bofh  calm  and  gale. 


5°  he  sailed  away,for  a  livelong  day- 
And  fhe  sun  was  warm  and  mild, 

And  fhefrnall  waves  laughed  as  fheyfcemed 
And  fhe  fea-gulls  clamored  wild"  toPlay' 

6 

5»he  sailed  away,  fop  a  livelong  day; 

Till  fhe  wind  began  to  r°ar, 
And  fhe  "waves  r°$ehigh ,  and,  to  briefly  say, 

He  never  was  heard,  of  more.  • 

H.PYLE. 
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years,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  saw. 
As  every  one  lulls  about,  his  or  her  pets.  1  will  tell 
you  about  ours.  We  Lave  a  dear  little  baby  sister, 
a  gray  shaganuappi  pony,  and  a  liule  bruwu  dog. 
The  pony  is  as  small  as  a  Shetland  pony,  and  the 
picture  of  them  in  the  November  number  pleased 
my  little  brother  JLeon  so  mueh  that  lie  has  quite 
worn  out  the  page  looking  at  it.  Manitoba  is  a 
\  «-i  \  cola  country  .but  w  c  t  nj<  >y  ouix  i\  <  sso  \ <  i  > 
much  stating,  snow-shoeing  and  tobogganing, 
anil  riding  on  horseback  ill  the  summer,  lliat  we 

like  living  here  very  mueh.  \Ve  have  not  lived 
here  two  years  yet.  Last  winter  was  so  \ur>  se- 
vere that'l  did  not  go  to  school.  Mamma  want- 
ed me  to  stay  home  this  winter,  but  1  was  bo  anx- 
iou»  to  get  into  the  Third  Book  tl-it  1  coaxed  her 
to  let  me  go.  Tne  other  day  i  came  home  with 
my  I, ice  trozen  ;  but  we  don't  mind  frozen  ears 
aiid  noses  in  this  great  Northwest.  MABEL  H. 

From  Jamaica  to  Manitoba  is  quite  a  step,  but 
we  take  it  easily  in  the  Post-ornce  Box.  Here  is 
a  child  who  gets  her  face  frozen  going  to  school, 
and  does  not  mind  it.  much,  and  there  is  one  who 
never  sees  a  snow-bank  or  feels  a  shiver  in  the 
air.  Write  again,  girlie. 


LOUIE. 

lli.i:i;'s  Louie,  our  pride. 
In  a  picture,  you  see, 

With  roirs  and  posies 
And  vines  trailing  free. 


OLJIl  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

ALGIERS,  AFRICA. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— When  I  last  wrote  to  you 
we  were  living  in  a  city  called  Oran.  a  day's 
ride  west  of  Algiers,  where  we  now  live.  Tin1 
journey  from  Oran  to  Algiers  is  most  beautiful. 
For  miles  and  miles  we  had  on  either  side  of  us 
the  Atlas  range  of  mountains;  sometimes  the 
tops  of  these  were  blue  as  the  sky.  while  their 
banks  were  variegated  with  light  and  dark 
patches  of  green  vegetation.  Sometimes  we 
would  pass  by  a  quiet  little  village,  where  the 
trees  were  all  yellow  with  ripe  oranges  ;  then 
agiin  we  found  ourselves  whirled  over  spaces 
almost  as  naked  as  prairie  land.  We  entered 
Algiers  at  10  P.M.,  tired  and  sleepy  enough  to 
rest,  but  not  too  tired  to  take  a  walk  through  the 
city  the  following  morning. 

Algiers  is  built  on  the  sloping  sides  of  two 
mountains.  There  are  whole  streets  of  winding 
stairs,  and  the  nouses  are  built  six  or  seven  sto- 
ries high.  Sometimes  trees  are  seen  growing  on 
the  tops  of  these  buildings. 

The  climate  here  all  the  year  round  is  as  mild 
and  soft  as  an  American  spring.  A  wood  fire  is 
all  that  is  ever  necessary.  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the 
delight  of  my  heart.  I'EKCY  II.  M. 

Turn  to  your  maps,  little  students,  and  point 
out  Algiers.  Now  are  you  not  pleased  that  Percy 
has  told  you  so  much  about  it;  You  would  like 
ti  i  seamper  up  and  down  those  winding  sta  n ^  ol 


streets,  and  see  the  houses  with  trees  growing  on  |  t;llk  wm  ,ell  yull  wl|.lt  their  names  are.  Som 
their  tops,  would  you  not?  And  the  very  next  o{  tueae  f(jeg  are  pretty  stl-oug,  and  only  brav 
best  thing  is  seeing  them  through  a  boy's  bright  feliows  get  the  viutory  over  them.  Please  than: 


eyes,  is  it  not? 


MANCBIOKBAI.,  JAMAICA,  WEST  INDIES. 

I  have  not  seen  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  llox 
fniiii  this  island,  s.i  I  thought  one  might  be  ae 
ceptable.  I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  and 
like  UA  iii-EK's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  In  No. 
203,  you  gave  us  a  description  of  the  Jam aii'a 
man-of-war  birds  in  Kingston  Harbor,  which 
pirated  us  very  much,  because  we  know  the 
place  and  have  seen  the  birds.  We  don't  live  in 
Kin'-c^ton,  though  :  we  live  in  the  country  sixty 
mih-s  away,  and  my  papa  raises  bananas  and  eo- 
coa-mits  to  send  t.',  New  York  an. I  Philadelphia. 
I  haven't  any  pets  just  now.  but  I've  a  horse  of 
my  own,  and  can  ride  him  anywhere.  Once  I 
rode  twenty  miles  in  one  day;  we  had  to  start 
in  the  early  morning  and  come  back  in  the  even- 
ing, to  escape  the  sun.  My  brother  Syd  and  I 
enjoy  "The  Ice  Queen"  very  much,  but  don't  un- 
derstand how'  people  could  travel  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake  in  that  manner,  for  we  have  never 
seen  si  H  i  w  or  ice  except  the  little  pieces  we  some- 
tnni  >  ^«-t  in  oni1  lemonade,  and  which  are  brought 
from  America.  However,  although  we  him-  no 
iee  or  snow,  we  have  got  some  wonderful  things 
ill  tliis  country.  MARY  B.  S. 

Suppose  you  write  again,  dear,  and  tell  us  about 
them.  Do  you  ever  see  people  carrying  burdens 
on  their  heads;  Have  you  ever  felt  the  least  bit 
of  an  earthquake?  How  do  bananas  taste  \\  lit  n 
you  pick  them  yourself?  The  children  who  do 
not  live  in  the  tropics  will  be  glad  to  hear  your 
answers. 


CAUDEN,  NKW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  ami  a  hall  years  old.  I 
have  wanted  to  write  to  joiitora  long  time,  but 
mamma  always  says,  "  Wait  till  you  can  write 
better."  1  have  wailed  so  long,  and  now  mam- 
ma is  going  to  copy  it  tor  me.  1  have  no  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  I  live  wiih  my  little  cou-m 
JoM-el>n.  and  we  are  just  like  brothers.  He  is 
six  years  old.  and  can  not  read  as  well  as  i  can,  so 
grandmamma  reads  to  him  while  I  am  at  school. 
1  take  "i  OL  NG  PEOPLE  and  .V.  .\/(V«Vu*,  and  Josce- 
lyn  takes  II  iUe  Amike,  but  we  both  like  YOI.NG 
PEOPLE  best,  maybe  because  it  comes  ottener; 
it  conies  on  Wednesday,  and  we  always  waich 
lor  it.  We  think  the  number  we  have  just  read 
was  extra  good,  lor  the  Indian  story  anuthe  wolf 
story  were  so  good.  1  wish  1  could  be  as  brave 
as  Kobert  WooUs.  Mamma  sajs  she  likes  to  read 
the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  well  as  we  do.  She  always 
reads  us  the  letters  from  the  little  folks,  and  we 
think  you  must  have  a  very  big  pile  to  read  every 
week.  Most  of  your  boy  and  girl  friends  have 
pets  ;  we  have  only  a  cat,  but  when  we  are  big- 
ger, and  able  to  take  care  of  them,  we  are  going 
to  have  rabbits  and  birds  and  nogs.  1  like  tne 
letters  from  out  West  the  best.  1  was  out  in  Kan- 
sas last  winter.  1  have  two  little  cousins  out 
there,  Fred  and  Lute.  Lute  has  red  hair,  and  so 
has  Joscelyn,  but  ice  think  red  hair  is  pretty. 
Joscelyn  and  I  play  "battle."  I  am  American, 
because  my  papa  is.  Joscelyn  is  English,  because 
he  likes  to  be  like  his  mamma,  ami  he  says  Eng- 
lish are  the  fiercest.  We  light,  but  only  in  play  ; 
sometimes  the  English  beat  and  sometimes  the 
American.  Please  print  this  letter,  and  Josceh  n 
says  he  would  like  to  have  his  name  in  too,  so 
we  will  sign  ourselves  your  two  little  friends, 
EUGENE  ana  JOSCELYN. 

I  think  red  hair  is  beautiful.  Don't  let  the  fight- 
ing slip  out  of  play  into  earnest,  little  soldiers. 
There  are  foes  for  both  American  and  English 
boys  to  tight  and  conquer,  and  I  would  not  won- 
der if  mamma  or  grandmamma,  in  a  bed -time 
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mamma  for  her  dear  little  letter  which  came 
with  yours. 


BRANDON,  MANITOBA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old .  and  I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  letters  so  much  that  I  thought  I  would 
write  one  too.  We  have  taken  the  paper  for  two 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  This  is  the 
second  year  I  have  had  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ;  my  aunt 
gives  it  to  me,  and  1  am  always  glad  when  it 
comes.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  dear  little  bro- 
ther nearly  two  years  old,  and  he  is  as  sweet  as 
he  can  be.  1  am  going  to  Europe  in  June  with 
my  mamma,  papa,  liule  brother,  aunt,  uncle,  and 
turee  cousins,  and  perhaps  my  grandma.  1  hope 
\  on  \\  id  print  this,  lor  I  want  my  cousins  in  Louis- 
ville to  see  it.  KATE  HAKUIS  T. 

You  will  have  a  charming  family  party,  and 
will  no  doubt  enjoy  your  trip.  Perhaps  you 
will  write  to  the  Post-office  Box  from  Europe, 
and  describe  something  which  you  find  interest- 
ing. 


I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old. 


OF  QUEBEC. 

. _  „ ,  „  I  live  on  a 

farm  about  half  a  mile  from  Brume  Lake,  where 
there  are  two  islands.  W'e  went  to  one  of  them 
on  my  birthday  and  had  a  picnic.  I  like  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much,  especially  the  Post -office 
Box,  which  I  read  the  first  thing  after  "The  Ice 
Queen."  I  have  three  sisters, Connie,  Bessie,  and 
Sarah.  I  very  much  like  to  draw,  and  I  copy  many 
of  the  pictures  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1  like  "Nan." 
"  Mildred's  Bargain, "and  "  Phil's  Fairies"  best  of 
all  the  stories.  1  have  no  pets  except  a  little  baby 
brother  named  Richard. 

A  year  ago  last  Christmas  we  had  a  tree,  and 
after  Christinas  it  was  set  on  tlte  veranda  just 
outside  the  door.  One  day  early  in  spring  we 
were  looking  out  of  the  dining-room  window, 
and  we  saw  a  robin  come  to  the  tree  several 
times,  bringing  bits  of  straw  and  hay  and  other 


things.  The  next  day  we  found  that  the  robins 
\\  ere  building  a  nest  in  the  tree.  It  wasn't  a  very 
good  place,  because  every  time  any  one  opened 
the  door  the  birds  would  fly  away.  When  it  got 
warm  enough  lor  us  to  sit  on  the  veranda,  the 
birds  were  afraid  to  come,  so  papa  moved  the 
tree  down  by  the  garden  fence.  W  Idle  we  were 
at  dinner  that  day  We  heard  a  great  chirping  and 
noise  out-of-doois.  and  when  we  w  ent  to  the  win- 
dow we  saw  that  the  old  birds  had  come  back, 
and  could  not  lind  the  nest.  But  they  discovered 
it  at  last.aiHl  wen-  \<f\  glad  1  suppoM'.  There 
were  soon  s>  >me  little  birds,  and  we  uid  not  think 
they  were  very  pretty  at  tirsl.  but  they  were  aft- 
erward, as  they  grew  older.  Ever\  daywe  would 
look  at  them,  uniil  one  morning,  when  we  went, 
thr\  lia.l  di>appeared.  We  had  a  tree  last  Christ- 
mas, and  set  it.  on  the  veranda,  hoping  that  the 
birds  will  build  again. 

I  do  not  go  to  school,  but  have  lessons  at  home. 
I  study  grammar,  history, geography,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  French,  and  Latin  :  1  like  geography 
and  Latin  best.  We  have  'J52  paper  dolls.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers.  I 
send  the  receipt  of  a  cake  1  made  last  week. 
Once  we  were  talking  about  receipts,  when  Sarah 
said  :  "  I'll  tell  yon  a  receipt  :  half  a  dozen  pounds 
of  cake,  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  spice, half  a  dozen 
pounds  ot  sugar,  halt  a  dozen  pounds  of  eggs — 
that's  Queen's  Cake.  The  Queen  lives  in  Eng- 
land. I'm  going  to 'England  to  see  the  Queen 
when  I  get  big"  \\  e  all  thought  it.  was  very 
funny,  for  she  is  only  three  >  eais  old. 

I  send  the  Postmistress  a  rhyme  I  made  about 
the  dinks,  and  that  I  drew  some  little  pictures 
to  illustrate.  Each  of  us  has  a  flower  bed  in 
summer.  We  send  for  the  seeds  we  want,  and 
sow  them  ourselves;  then  we  weed  them  and 
take  care  of  them.  1  planted  some  wild  violets 
round  mine  for  a  border,  they  look  so  pretty. 
Miss  Aleott  is  my  favorite  writer;  we  have  four 
of  her  books,  anil  I  have  read  several  others;  I 
like  Little  Women  best  of  all.  1  am  reading  Dom- 
l/iy  and  Nan  and  Hood's  poems  now. 

i  am  making  a  patchwork  quilt,  with  no  two 
pieces  alike.  If  any  little  girl  will  send  me  pieces 
of  print  three  and  a  half  inches  square.  I  will  send 
the  same  number  of  pieces  in  return,  or  a  little 
cake  of  maple  sugar.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  nice  times  we  have  in  sugaring,  but  it 
would  make  my  letter  too  long. 

MARY  EMILT  CARTER. 

You  are  certainly  a  busy  little  woman,  dear. 
Your  rhymes  and  drawings  are  so  clever  that  I 
regret  I  can  not  put  them  into  the  Post-office  Box 
too,  as  I  would  like  to  do,  if  it  were  elastic.  Here 
is  the  receipt  for  my  Little  Housekeepers: 

CAP.AMEI.  CAKE.— One  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  one  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  one  tea-spoonful  of  crejim  of  tartar,  arid 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda.  Dissolve  the  soda  in 
the  milk  :  mix  and  sift  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
flour.  Bake  in  three  jelly-cake  tins,  and  put  the 
following  between  the  layers ;  one  cup  of  sugar 
(maple  is  besti,  one-third  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  boiled  to- 
g,  tin  i  tor  titteen  minutes;  stir  till  nearly  cold, 
then  flavor  with  vanilla. 


HKMPSTRAD. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS, — I  do  want  to  see  my  let- 
ter printed,  if  >••  u  please.  I  wrote  to  you.  and  so 
did  my  little  sister  Laura  Maria,  and  I  told  mam- 
ma 1  guessed  you  never  did  get  them.  I  wdsh 
you  could  see  my  cunning  little  puppy  :  his  name 
is  Ted.  1  coaxed  mamma  to  write  this;  I  hope 
it  is  not  too  long.  WALTER  N.  S.  C. 

Does  Ted  bark  very  loudly  ? 


I  live  in  Covington,  on  the  Ohio  River.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  about  the  flood  here.  The 
river  rose  until  it  reached  the  roofs  of  many 
bouses  in  Cincinnati  and  flowed  over  the  roofs 
of  many  in  Newport.  Very  many  people  suffered 
in  Coviiigion,  but  not  near  so  many  as  across  the 
river  from  us,  in  Newport  and  Cincinnati.  We 
gave  up  some  of  our  publi  schools  lor  the  suffer- 
ers who  were  turned  out  of  house  and  home. 
The  people  rowed  about  in  skiffs  in  Newport, 
Cincinnati,  and  in  some  parts  of  Covington.  I 
like  you  ever  so  much.  I  take  painting  lessons, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with  M.  K.  S  .  but 
she  does  not  give  her  address,  so  I  send  mine. 
Adieu.  Ever  your  friend, 

MAUDE  H.  BUCKNER, 
31?  Garrard  Street,  Coviugton,  Kentucky. 


SKNECA,  KANSAS. 

I  had  a  very  nice  little  bird  named  Prince  that 
grandma  gave  me.  Prince  was  very  tame;  he 
would  fly  on  my  shoulder  and  peck  my  finger. 
One  warm  day  lie  was  in  his  cage  on  the  porch, 
and  a  bee  flew  into  his  cage  and  stung  him  to 
death.  I  have  two  ponies,  and  ride  to  school.  I 
have  a  pig  named  C'liina.  GERTIE  O. 


BRIETOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Here  is  a  little  story  I  made  up,  which  I  hope 
yon  will  print,  dear  Postmistress. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  had  a  great  habit  of 
lying  awake  a  long  time  when  I  went  to  bed. 
Well,  one  night  I  was  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I 
thought  I  would  count  up  to  a  hundred  and  back 
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a  great  many  times,  and  see  if  I  wouldn't  go  to 
sleep  while  doing  it.  I  Imd  counted  up  i"  liny 
or  more,  wln-n  I  heard  a  strange  noise.  I  looked 
around  and  under  the  bed.  but  could  see  nothing 
1  I  li<  >ught  it  was  my  fancy,  and  began  tu  count 
again,  but  this  time  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
saying.  "  Let's  weave  a  blanket  for  this  little  girl 
and  take  her  to  Dream-land,  where  she  will  In- 
cured  of  her  wakeuilness."  "All  right,"  said 
another,  By  this  time  my  eyes  hail  becume 
more  accustomed  to  the  dark,  and  1  saw  that  it 
was  four  figures  that  had  been  on  my  what  not. 
talking.  The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  jump  on 
the  lloor  and  pick  up  all  the  threads  and  things 
that  were  on  it,  and  they  wove  them  into  a  m<  >st 
beautiful  blanket.  Then  I  felt  myself  gently  lilt 
ed  off  the  bed  and  put  on  the  blanket.  Each  lit- 
tle figure  took  hold  of  an  end.  and  away  we  went 
in  the  air.  We  went  at  a  tremendous  speed,  and 
pretty  soon  I  heard  one  figure  suy  we  were  very 
near  Dream-land ;  at  tin-  .-..•inn1  time  I  began  to 
feel  sleepy,  anil  that  was  the  last  thing  I  knew 
uulil  morning. 

From  that,  time  I  slept  much  better  than  ever 
before.  Mamma  says  it.  was  a  dream,  and  that  I 
dreamed  it  because  I  had  been  reading  a  fairy 
story  ;  but  1  know  better.  CAMILLA  R. 

Bid  I  dream  that  you  asked  me  whether  I  pre- 
ferred stories  or  letters  from  my  young  corre- 
spondents, or  did  one  of  the  pigeons  flutter  in 
-with  the  inquiry?  Never  mind  how  I  heard  that 
you  want  tu  know.  But  I  like  both. 


very  much,  and  I  like  "Long-acre  Pond"  too; 
but  I  likud  the  letters  «o  much  I  thought  1  would 
write  you  one.  My  brother  has  a  tish  ;  he  calls 
it  a  sea-horse,  and  he  told  me  ali  about  it.  It  is 
dead,  but  its  head  looks  like  a  horse,  lie  sho\\  eii 
mi  a  picture  in  a  book  about  it;  it  is  called  in 
the  book  "  Hippocampus.11  It  is  a  funny-looking 
hoi-M'  or  fish,  ilave  any  of  your  children  got 
one'/  GEOKGE  W.  1'. 

I  have  seen  the  funny,  cute-looking  little  sea- 
hor>e»,  and  1  am  sorry  the  one  your  brother  had 
is  dead. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  a  sis- 
ter and  two  brothers.  My  youngest  brother  is  a 
fat  little  chub  ;  he  is  three  years  old,  and  is  the 
pet  of  the  house.  I  had  some  little  kittens  and  a 
dog.  My  kittens  died,  and  my  dog  was  taken  to 
the  police  station,  so  I  have  no  pets  except  bro- 
ther now.  My  sister  takes  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing some  stories  in  it.  Your  friend, 

LUELLA  S.  T. 

Did  a  policeman  arrest  your  dog?  I  hope  he 
let  him  go  home  again. 


NKW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old.  and  had  my 
birthday  last  month.  My  mamma  made  me  a 
birthday  cake,  and  what  do  you  think  was  in  it  ? 
Why,  a  china  doll  an  inch  long ! 

You  asked  the  little  boys  and  girls  to  write 
and  let  you  know  when  hoop,  kite,  and  marble 
time  came.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  kite  time 
now.  My  papa  bought  my  brother  arid  me  two 
nice  Japanese  bird  kites,  and  we  have  Hue  times 
flying  them  every  pleasant  day.  We  bought  a 
small  kite  for  a  little  hoy  three  years  old  to  fly  in 
the  house,  and  he  likes  it  very  much. 

I  have  a  big  brother  seven  years  old,  and  we 
play  together  every  day.  We  have  a  little  baby 
brother  almost  five  months  old,  and  we  have 
named  him  Stanley,  but  I  think  it  is  too  long  a 
name  for  a  little  baby.  Don't  you  ? 

HOWARD  M.  W. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  so  is  yours. 


NORWICH.  CONNECTICUT. 

Hattie  P.  A.  and  her  sister  liertie  are  the  best 
playmates  I  have,  (iertiedid  not  come  to  school 
the  other  day.  for  some  bad  boys  hit.  her  with  a 
snow-ball,  and  she  got  the  earache.  I  think  our 
teacher  is  the  nicest  teacher  I  ever  had  ;  her 
name  is  Miss  L.  She  is  reading  "The  Ice  Queen," 
and  I  think  it  is  ever  so  nice.  JULIA  S. 


NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  dog  named 
Cris;  he  can  stand  on  his  hind-legs  and  beg.  I 
have  not  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  long,  but  I 
like  it  very  much;  I  think  "The  Ice  Queen"  is 
very  nice,  and  I  like  the  other  stories  too. 

HAMILTON. 

You  have  told  about  your  dog,  and  here  is 
Lewellyn  telling  about  bis  : 

AUDUBON,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  We  have  two 
dogs.  One  of  the  dogs'  name  is  Carlo;  he  is  a 
lazy  old  fellow,  and  does  not  do  anything,  hardly. 
The  other's  name  is  Sheo;  he  is  the  cattle  dog. 
We  have  one  cat.  also  fifteen  sheep,  twenty  cows, 
six  working  horses,  six  colts,  and  one  pony.  I 
like  to  hear  the  stories  in  your  paper,  especially 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  live  on  a 
farm  three  miles  from  town.  LEWELLYN  C. 


Such  a  well-written  letter  from  little  Ruby  ! 

MANCHESTER,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  and  I  like  the 
pictures  in  YOUNG  PEOPI.B  the  best  of  all.  I  have 
a  cat  named  Tawny,  and  she  is  fourteen  years 
old  ;  I  have  also  a  nice  doll  named  Gracie.  and  a 
buggy  to  ride  her  in  ;  and  the  best  of  all  is  my 
little  baby  brother,  just  four  weeks  old.  Here  is 
a  quotation  that  I  said  in  school  one  day  :  "  Love 
the  truth."  RUBY  D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old,  and  my  bro- 
ther takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  the  letters 


CURRIK,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother,  and  \\  hen 
the  splenuid  paper  comes  we  all  i  lann  >r  hi  ^-  :  ii 
first.  I  go  to  school,  anil  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, anil  almost  all  OIIM.TS.  ha\e  ranked  in-i  ; 
my  stuuies  are  reauing,  arilhnieiie,  spelling,  ge- 
ograpuy,  history  and  grammar;  music  also,  when 
1  nave  a  teacher.  1  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  am 
the  organist,  except  when  my  sister,  who  is  away 
at  school,  is  at  home.  Hut  i  will  close,  tor  |.  ar 
ot  making  my  letter  too  long.  MABEL  C. 


Now,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  we  are  off 
to  California. 

MOKO,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  1  would  write 
because  my  senool-mate  was  doing  so  too.  1  will 
first  tell  you  about  our  school.  1  am  in  the  Third 
Reader,  and  slimy  geography,  writing,  aritlime- 
tic,  and  drawing.  1  am  nine  years  old.  Our 
teacher  reads  HAMPER'S  Y.OUNG  PEOPLE  every  aft- 
eni<  mil. 

I  am  very  fond  of  reading  history.  I  have 
read  the  life  of  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Columbus,  ana  tiavc  read  the  his- 
tory ot  England,  France,  and  Koine,  and  am  read- 
ing  Bryaut's  Ihxiufy  oj  tltt.  I  ntUU  stuf<*.  1  tmnk 
Henry  V.  was  the  best  King  ot  England,  ana  the 
greatest  general  of  his  time.  1  think  General 
u  axniiigton  was  the  greatest  hero  of  the  I  niled 
States.  1  think  isapoleou  1.  and  Julius  Caesar 
were  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived. 

HARRY  D.  S. 


HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  We  take 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY  and  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  I 
like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  tue  best,  especially  Jimmy 
Brown's  stories,  and  1  like  "Tue  lee  Queen" 
very  much.  U  e  also  take  Picturesque  (Jaitada.  I 
would  liiie  you  to  see  it,  for  it  would  show  you 
what  bealltitul  scenery  we  have  here.  1  go  to  a 
private  school, and  learn  geography,  spelling,  his- 
tory, grammar,  Frelicn.and  am  beginning  wood- 
carving  with  my  auntie,  besides  taking  music 
lemons.  1  have  a  lot  ot  plants,  anil  had  a  lily 
just  coming  out;  some  one  left  the  window 
open,  so  it  froze.  We  have  some  hyacinths  in 
bloom  now.  1  nave  two  pet  cats;  their  names 
are  Kate  and  Tom.  DOKA  B. 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  and  as  I  can  not 
write,  1  get  my  si>ter  to  write  tor  me.  1  live  in 
the  country,  six  miles  from  Nashville,  very  near 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  afraid 
ot  tin-  crazy  p.-ople.  1  have  a  brother  and  MM- T 
win.  are  both  older  than  1  am,  but  t  have  a  great 
deal'it  inn  whnihem.  As  1  do  not  go  to  srhoul, 

ana  can  not  tell  you  about  thai,  f  will  have  to 
tell  you  about  my  home.  I  have  for  pets  two 
Maltese  cats  and  a  canary-bird.  1  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun  with  my  cats;  one  of  them  gets  ill 
my  bed  and  wakes  me  up  every  morning.  I  am 
learning  how  to  ride  on  a  very  genlle  horse  that 
we  liave ;  I  have  only  tallen  off  once,  and  that 
was  not  my  fault,  tor  the  horse  went  under  a 
tree,  and  as  I  did  not  know  how  to  guide  her,  1 
had  to  let  her  go  along  and  pull  me  oft ;  but  it 
did  not,  hurt  me,  and  1  have  learned  better  now. 
As  sister  is  getting  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to 
think  of  something  else.  Iwill  have  to  stop.  This 
being  my  first  letter.  I  hope  you  will  print  it,  lor 
Iwant  to  see  it  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

A.  W.  H.,  JUN. 


FOBT  ATKINSON.  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  but  can  not  go  to  school, 
because  I  have  rheumatism  in  my  foot.  Is  not 
that  too  bad?  Those  who  have  had  it  will  know 
that  it  is  not  much  fun.  Please,  dear  Postmis- 
tress, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  Jimmy 
Brown  is  a  true  person?  In  summer  I  have  very 
pleasant  times.  I  go  haying,  and  ride  on  the 
loads  of  hay;  it  is  fun,  I  can  tell  you.  I  must 
say  good-by.  MAY  P. 

If  by  a  true  person  you  mean  a  real  one,  I  can 
testify  that  Jimmy  Brown  is  real.  I  am  sorry 
you  have  rheumatism. 


,  can  not  make  room  for  it.  Thank  you  for 
ding  it.— Marian  Vi.  I/. :  Your  bold,  clear  pen- 
nshiu  is  delightful  for  tired  eves. 


Sending  u  -   .'lanan    »T .  u.  :    lour  oc 

manship  is  delightful  for  tired  eyes 


B«D  ROCK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  live  over 
half  a  mile  from  the  schoni-liouse.  I  have  been 
at  school  two  summers.  There  is  so  much  snow 
that  I  do  not  go  in  the  winter.  I  study  at  home, 
and  slide  down  lull.  At  school  we  have  fifteen 
minutes'  recess  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
and  an  hour  at.  noon.  In  the  summer  we  play 
ball,  tag,  yard-sheep,  and  fish  in  the  brook  which 


runs  by  the  school-house.  Then  we  go  to  the 
\\ii.nls  and  get  (lowers  and  wintergreen  and 
make  play-houses.  In  the  fall  we  have  great  fun 
muting.  My  birthday  comes  the  next  day  niter 
New-Year's,  sinter  made  a  nice  supper  for  me 
on  a  liule  talili  \\ith  just  us  children,  and  after 
supper  we  had  lols  ot  tun  playing  pantomimes. 
\\  e  always  ha\  e  a  nice  time  on  birthdays  Good- 
by.  'EZRA  P. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No,  1. 

TWO    NUMEKICAL   ENIGMAS. 

1. — I  was  enjoyed  by  all  readers  of  YOUNG  PBO- 

PI.K,  and  I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 
My  1,  13.  a.  0  refreshes  the  earth. 
My  11.  JO.  2, 14.  15  is  a  precious  gem. 
My  7,5,0.7,12,  1  is  a  spice. 
My  4,  '.I.  10  is  a  pronoun. 
My  8,  12,  2  is  a  beverage. 

ROBERT  L.  ALLEE. 

2. — I  am  a  familiar  saying,  and  am  composed  of 
27  letters. 

My  1.  2,  3,  4,  5  has  a  very  changeable  disposi- 
tion, one  moment  she  laughs  and  the 
next  she  frowns. 

My  0.7.  8.  !i  always  sets  the  village  in  aflutter, 
ami  makes  the  boys  perfectly  wild. 

My  13.  23.  24.  25. 26.  27  makes  charming  homes 
for  my  21,  22.  2.'),  24.  2.'i.  21!,  27 

My  14.  15,  l(i,  17  was  slipped  on  the  bride'B 
finger 

My  20,  ill.  is  is  good  to  eat. 

My  I'-',  10,  ill,  18  is  sometimes  rough. 

My  11,  4,  2  is  very  provoking  in  a  glove. 

MOTHER  BUNCH. 


No.  2. 

TWO  CROSS  WORD  ENIGMAS. 

1.— First  in  ink,  but  not  in  dye. 

Second  in  ant,  but  not  in  fly. 

Third  in  wade,  but  not  in  float. 

Fourth  in  ship,  but  not  in  boat. 

Filth  in  Mary.  Kate,  and  Jane. 

My  whole  is  heard  of  from  plain  to  plain. 

JOSIE  L.  S. 
2.  —First  in  glass,  but  not  in  wood. 

Sri'Miul  in  eloak.  hut  not  in  hood. 

Third  in  blouse,  but  not  in  coat. 

Fourth  in  river,  but  not.  in  moat. 

My  whole  is  used  in  every  house. 

HARRY  STILES. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  228. 

No.  1.—  C   eylon 

R  iga 
I    ndia 

M  editerranean 
E  cuailor 
A  rkansas 
No.  2  —    DRAW 
R  A  (i    E 
S 
T 

S  T  A 
T    A    M 


SNOW 


A   G 

\V    li 


N  O 
O  N 


No.  3.— 


A    M 
R   E 


Bureau. 


t: 

B 

WEED 
R 
E 


O   S 
S    T 


Correct,  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Fmma  Day,  James  Foland,  Art  Evans, 
Allie  Sweetzer,  Id'a  Emma  Hequembourg.  Mamie 
Clarkson.  Mabel  and  Emma  R..  Mike  Call,  Olive 
and  Lidie.  George  E  Smith.  Susie  M.  Shaw,  M.  H. 
Wildes.  Damon  and  Pythias,  Lucy  Samson.  Mag- 
gie Keller.  Martin  Inglis,  Dotty  Leesou,  and  Tim 
McDouough. 

The  answer  to  the  Rebus  on  page  320,  No.  239, 
is,  "  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

[For  Exchanges,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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"TAKEN." 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

O  you've  taken  along  your  umbrella,"  said  lie; 
"  You  are  wise,  for  a  shower  is  corning,  I  .sec,'' 
He  said  to  the  girl, 
As  lie  saw  her  unfurl 
Her  paragon  gamp,  with  its  handle  of  pearl. 

Then  the  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  made  her  scud 
Over  the  crossings  and  into  the  mud. 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  she  ; 

"It  is  plain  to  see 
This  great  hig  umbrella  has  taken  me." 


RING  GAMES. 

BY  ALICE  M.  KELLOIili 

ON'K  of  the  plcasaiitc.st  games  with  which  to  amuse  a  com- 
pany of  persons  —  thirty  or  more  —  is  called  "The  Wander- 
ing King."     It  is  easily  played,  ami  creates  a  great  deal  of  fun. 

Ask  your  friends  to  draw  their  chairs  into  a  circle  as  large  a.s 
the  room  allows.     Then  teach  them  this  little  melody: 


Round  and  round  the  ring  must  wan-der  Till  it  finds  its  right-fill  own-er. 


It       is  bright;  It      is      fair;  It    must  wan-der   ev  -  'ry  -  where. 

If  there  is  a  piano  convenient, an  accompaniment  can  be  supplied 
by  any  cine  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  music.  This  will  help 
the  singing,  and  make  the  game  brighter,  but  it  is  not  essential. 

Oue  person  is  selected,  and  it  is  his  part  to  find  the  ring,  which 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  this  way :  Each  one  in  the  circle 
holds  his  left  hand  almost  closed,  and  makes  a  motion  with  the 
right  hand  as  if  passing  the  ring  from  the  left  hand  to  his  neigh- 
bor on  the  right. 

The  ring  is  started  on  its  wanderings  from  hand  to  hand  while 
the  person  in  the  centre  is  occupied  ill  taking  his  position, or  he 
may  lie  blindfolded  for  a  moment.  The  right  hands  should  move 
in  rhythm  with  the  music;  at  each  accented  syllable  the  right 
band  should  be  at  the  left,  removing  the  ring: 

"  Round'  and  round' 
Tlie  ring'  must  wau'der 
Till'  it  finds' 
Its  rieht'ful  own'er. 
It'  is  bright' ; 
It'  is  fair' ; 
It'  must  wan'der  ev"rywhere." 

The  tinder,  or  one  in  the  centre,  is  at  liberty  to  open  a  hand 
where  he  thinks  the  ring  is,  and  the  merriment  increases  when  he 
is  disappointed  by  the  make-believe  concern  of  one  who  does  not 
have  it,  and  the  concealed  coolness  of  the  one  in  whose  hand  the 
ring  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  be  passed  on.  The  person 
in  whose  hand  the  ring  is  found  must  take  the  place  of  the  tinder, 
and,  if  he  wishes,  another  may  be  added  to  help  him  in  his  search. 
This  game  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  a  heavy  string  and  stretch  it  around  the  circle, each  one 
holding  it.  Put  a  ring  upon  it,  and  tie  the  two  ends  together. 
Ask  some  one  to  stand  inside  and  try  to  find  the  ring,whicli  must 
In-  passed  swiftly  from  one  to  another  upon  the  string.  Each 
one  should  keep  his  hands  moving,  in  order  to  take  the  atten- 
tion from  the  one  who  has  the  ring,  which  must  be  shifted  about. 
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"DORA    PLACED    THE    NEST    IN    THE    GRIMY    LITTLE    HANDS." 
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PEARL'S  EASTER  AT  MERRIVALE. 

BY  AGNES  CARB  SAGE. 

I. 

H  dear !  oh  dear !  I  do  believe  I  am  the  most  unhap- 
py girl  in  the  whole  world !"  and  Pearl  Brenton 


shook  back  her  long  flowing  curls,  while  the  tears  came 
showering  down  upon  the  book  in  her  lap  as  fast  as  the 
April  rain  pattered  and  dashed  against  the  window-pane. 
"To  be  shut  up  here,  all  alone  by  myself,  while  all  the 
others  are  having  a  good  time !  It  is  just  too  dreadful  to 
be  thought  of !" 
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It  was  rather  hard,  for  Pearl  was  a  little  American  girl, 
far  from  home,  at  an  English  boarding-school,  while  her 

father  and  mother  were  also  miles  away,  travelling  for 
the  health  of  the  latter.  But.  worst  of  all,  the  school-girls 
were  packing  their  trunks  and  bags,  preparing  to  go 
home  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

So  it  was  that  on  this  dark  Good-Friday  afternoon  Pearl 
sat  alone  in  the  deserted  school-room,  while  her  compan- 
ions with  happy  faces  were  folding  their  gowns  and  col- 
lecting their  ribbons  and  trinkets. 

"It  is  nice  enough  u  hen  Kitty  and  Daisy  and  the  rest  are 
hei-e,"  sobbed  Pearl ;  "lint  Miss  Pelham  and  Miss  Annie  are 
so  prim  and  precise  that  I  shall  have  no  one  to  talk  to  but 
the  cat;"  and  down  came  the  briny  rain  harder  than  ever. 

Suddenly  quick  footsteps  sounded  along  the  corridor, 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  a  rosy  little  maid 
en.  calling,  "  Pearl !  Pearl !  where  are  you  ?" 

A  doleful  "Here,  Daisy, "from  the  window-seat,  brought 
the  new-comer  in  an  instant  to  her  side,  who,  waving  a 
letter  above  her  head,  exclaimed: 

"Oh.  Pearl,  such  jolly  news!— just  hear  what  Mamma 
writes;"  and  she  read  aloud: 

''I  am  so  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  your  little 
American  friend;  and  if  Miss  Pelham  will  consent,  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  her  come  to  us  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days. Give  her  the  invitation,  and  say  we  shall  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  both  at  Merrivale  on  Saturday." 

It  was  wonderful  the  change  that  came  over  Pearl's 
face  as  she  started  up,  all  smiles,  and  crying  out, 

"  Daisy  Leigh,  do  you  really  mean  that  I  am  to  go  home 
with  you  for  Easter  '." 

"Yes.  I  have  SITU  Miss  Pelham,  and  it  is  all  settled. 
But  you  must  hurry  and  pack  up  what  you  want  to  take, 
for  some  of  the  luggage  goes  to-night." 

With  arms  entwined  the  girls  hastened  to  the  dormitory 
above  to  overhaul  Pearl's  wardrobe,  and  select  the  most 
suitable  dresses  for  the  coming  festivities. 

"For  we  have  the  jolliest  kind  of  a  time  at  Easter." 
said  Daisy,  "and  papa  keeps  up  all  the  old  English  cus- 
toms. It  is  next,  best  to  Christmas,  so  you  will  have  a 
chance.  Pearl,  to  see  some  of  our  Kentish  ways." 

"That  will  he  just,  splendid!  And,  Daisy,  I  mean  to 
ask  Miss  Pelliam  to  let  me  take  my  diamond  ear-rings." 

"Yes,  do.     They  are  so  beautiful." 

These  ear  rings  were  a  very  foolish  possession  for  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  but  an  uncle  of  Pearl's  had  given  them  to  her 
just  before  she  left  home,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  them. 
As  yet  they  had  been  worn  but  a  very  few  times,  so  she 
was  glad  of  a  pretext  to  get  them  out  of  the  iron  safe 
where  they  were  locked  up  for  safe-keeping. 

Miss  Annie  Pelham  looked  grave  when  she  came  with 
her  request.  "Do  you  think,  Miss  Brenton,"  she  said, 
doubtfully,  "that  it  is  quite  proper  for  you  to  wear  sucli 
showy  jewels  on  a  country  visit  ?  YTouug  girls  here  are 
content  with  silver  ornaments." 

"Oh  yes,"  urged  Pearl;  "Mamma  said  I  might  wear 
them  if  I  had  any  very  special  occasion,  and  I  may  have 
while  I  am  in  Kent."  But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Pearl 
knew  well  that  her  mother  considered  it  extremely  bad 
taste  for  a  school-girl  to  wear  expensive  jewelry. 

II. 

Saturday  dawned  in  a  bank  of  fog,  and  it  seemed  like 
riding  through  the  clouds  when  the  girls  rallied  away  in 
a  rickety  old  cab  to  the  station,  and  were  locked  in  a  lirst- 
Ha>.~,  carriage.  The  only  other  occupant  was  a  deaf  old 
gentleman,  who  went  to  sleep,  covering  his  head  with  the 
morning  Timi'x. 

"I  have  got  my  earrings  in  my  pocket,"  said  Pearl, 
after  a  while,  "lint  I  believe  I  will  put  them  on." 

"Oh,  would  you'"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "Suppose  we 
should  meet  a  pickpocket  .'" 

"Then  they  will  be  all  the  safer  in  my  ears;  and  any- 


way I  shall  feel  more  secure."  Vanity  had  got  the  better 
of  Pearl's  good  sense,  and  she  argued  to  herself  that  "of 
course  Mamma  would  want  her  to  appear  well  when  she 
y.  i  MI  among  strangers." 

So  the  diamonds  were  fastened  in,  and  Pearl  felt  quite 
like  a  young  lady  as  she  tja/.ed  from  the  window  upon  the 
greenest  landscape  she  had  ever  seen,  and  caught  a  dim 
reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass. 

1 1   was  almost  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  I  hey 

steamed  into  B ,  and  Daisy  cried,  with  delight,  "There 

are  the  boys,  the  dear  fellows!" 

In  another  moment  they  were  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
hearty  English  lads,  in  the  highest  spirits  at  meeting  their 
pet  sister,  and  Pearl  was  being  introduced  to  Archie  and 
Edwin  and  Giles  and  Fred,  and  thinking  it  was  delightful 
to  have  such  a  lot  of  brothers  to  welcome  one  home. 

"  I  have  brought  \  on  an  other  sister  Margaret,  boys,"  said 
Daisy;  "  but  isn't  it  lucky  we  have  different  nicknames?" 

"A  pearl  between  two  diamonds,"  whispered  Giles  to 
Edwin.  "  What  richness!" 

And  some  one  else  seemed  to  observe  the  sparkling 
gems,  for  a  burly-looking  man  leaning  against  the  wall 
eyed  them  keenly  as  Pearl  tripped  by  with  Archie,  and 
was  helped  into  the  roomy  coach  waiting  to  convey  the 
party  to  Merrivale,  the  homestead  of  the  Leigh  family. 

"Isn't  that  Jim  Hackett?"  asked  Daisy. 

"Yes,"  said  Archie,  "and  he  seems  to  be  worse  than 
ever.      Did  you  notice  how  rudely  he  stared  at  Miss  Bren- 
ton^and  never  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  ?" 
,    '*"Who  is  he?"  inquired  Pearl. 

^'  A  poacher,  and  an  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who 
lives  near  Leigh."  said  Edwin.  "The  whole  family  are 
hard  customers,  and  give  us  no  end  of  trouble.  But  sup- 
pose we  talk  on  a  pleasanter  subject.  Have  you  ever 
spent  an  Easter  in  Kent  before,  Miss  Brenton  J" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Pearl;  "  and  it  was  so  very  kind  of 
your  mother  to  invite  me  !" 

Questions  and  answers  followed  in  rapid  succession  un- 
til they  turned  into  the  oak-bordered  avenue  leading  up 
to  the  old  house  of  many  gables,  on  the  porch  of  which 
stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  Daisy's  sifter  Dora,  a  sweet- 
laced  girl,  who  threw  her  arms  around  Pearl's  neck,  and 
bade  her  "welcome  to  Merrivale." 

Dinner  was  soon  served,  after  which  Fred  and  Giles 
challenged  the  girls  to  a  game  of  batlledoor,  and  they 
romped  until  Pearl  and  Dora  sank  down  on  the  rug  before 
the  blazing  lire,  completely  worn  out. 

"The  servants  are  going  to  keep  the  'vigil  of  Easter.'" 
said  Mrs.  Leigh,  "  but  I  think  you  young  folks  had  better 
retire  early." 

"What  will  they  do?"  asked  Pearl,  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"Our  maids  are  mostly  Irish,"  explained  Mr.  Leigh, 
"and  think  a  great  deal  of  seeing  Lent  safely  out.  The 
cook  has  now  a  fat  hen  and  piece  of  bacon  boiling  over 
the  fire;  but  woe  betide  the  person  who  dares  to  touch  them 
before  the  cock  crows,  and  they  will  sit  up  all  night,  sing- 
ing and  telling  stories,  hoping  to  be  the  first  to  see  the 
sun  dance  on  Easter  morning." 

"  I  would  like  to  stay  up  too,  but  I  am  very  tired,"  said 
Pearl;  and  seeing  her  eyelids  droop,  Mrs.  Leigh  ordered 
all  the  girls  off  to  bed. 

III. 

The  party  was  soon  safely  tucked  away,  but  it  seemed 
to  Pearl  that  she  had  just  dropped  asleep  when  she  was 
aroused  by  loud  shouting  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

"  What  is  the  matter  >"  she  cried,  starting  up  in  alarm. 

"Nothing,"  laughed  Daisy,  who  was  cuddled  comfort- 
ably under  the  clothes,  "only  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  servants  are  bidding  Lent  farewell."  And  soon,  amid 
the  clapping  of  hands  and  peals  of  laughter,  they  could 
distinguish  the  shouts  of,  "Out  with  Lent!"  "Out  with 
Lent!"  011  the  lawn  without. 
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"  How  funny  it  all  is!"  thought  Pearl.  But.  she  thought 
it  still  more  strange  when,  the  next  morning,  Rosa,  the 
pretty  white  eapped  parlor-maid,  ran  in,  crying  joyfully, 

"Oh,  Miss  Daisy,  the  sun  is  dancing  every  where,  and  I 
was  the  very  lirst  one  to  see  it,  in  a  pail  of  water  outside 
the  door;  so  it's  the  lucky  girl  I  will  be  the  whole  year." 

Just  then  the  notes  of  a  glad  carol  were  heard  in  the 
hall,  and,  peeping  out,  Pearl  and  Daisy  saw  the  nursery 
children,  looking  like  a  band  of  choristers  in  their  white 
night  dresses,  singing  sweetly, 

"  '  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again, 
Christ   hath    broken   every  ehain. 
Hark  !  angelie   voices  ei  v, 
Singing  evermore  on  high. 
Alleluia  !'  " 

The  girls  took  up  the  refrain;  it  was  echoed  from  the 
boys'  room,  and  soon  all  were  joining  in  the  Easter  hymn. 

"That  sounds  like  home,"  said  Pearl,  win  let  ears  dimmed 
her  eyes.  "We  used  to  sing  it  in  Sunday-school." 

The  girls  hurried  their  morning  toilettes,  and  descended 
to  the  breakfast-room,  which  was  fragrant  with  flowers, 
for  at  each  plate  lay  a  tiny  bouquet.  Daisy  had  a  bunch 
of  snow-drops;  Pearl,  violets;  Archie,  primroses;  and  so 
011  round  the  board,  each  having  a  distinctive  blossom. 

"These  are  Dora's  offerings,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  kissing 
the  dark -eyed  girl  who  was  too  delicate  to  be  sent  to 
school  with  her  robust  sister;  "and  there  could  be  no 
more  lovelier  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  You  must  all 
wear  them  to  church, 

"  *  To  joyn  with  them  who  here  confer 

Gifts  to  my  Saviour's  seimlcher,  ^ 

Devotion  bids  me  hither  bring 
Somewhat  for  mv  thank-oft'ering. 
Soe  thus  I  bring  a   virgin   flower 
To  dresse  mv  maiden  Saviour.'  " 

"  Here  comes  the  red  herring  on  horseback!"  broke  in 
Fred,  and  all  had  a  good  laugh  at  Pearl's  amazed  face, 
when  Rosa  set  on  the  table  a  curious  little  figure,  some- 
what resembling  a  man,  formed  of  a  dry  herring,  and 
mounted  on  acorn  salad. 

"This  is  in  recollection  of  papa's  Oxford  days,"  said 
Edwin.  "  At  Queen's  College  that  is  the  first  dish  brought 
to  the  table  on  Easter-day 

"And  very  good  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  helping  Pearl. 
She  found  it  very  nice,  but  made  a  wry  face  over  the 
tansy  pudding,  which,  however,  every  one  was  obliged  to 
taste.  "For  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  customs  of  all,"  said 
Mamma,  "  and  is  eaten  in  memory  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
the  Passover." 

It  was  a  pretty  walk  to  church  through  the  sweet-scented 
English  lanes,  and  Pearl  was  much  amused  at  the  groups  of 
village  children  they  met  on  the  way,  all  of  whom  dropped 
them  courtesies  or  made  awkward  bows.  They  had  their 
hands  full  of  buns  and  cakes,  and  were  going  from  house 
to  house  begging  gifts  for  their  Easter  dinner  in  a  funny 
little  song,  which  they  shouted  lustily.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  and  asked  for  "an  egg,  bacon,  cheese, 
or  an  apple,  or  any  good  thing  that  will  make  us  merry," 
the  chorus  ending  with,  "And  I  pray  you,  good  dame. 
an  Easter-egg. "  It  was  few  houses  they  left  empty-handed. 

The  old  gray  church  was  in  festal  dress,  and  the  sunlight 
rested  lovingly  on  the  roses  on  the  altar,  and  the  golden- 
hearted  lilies  filling  the  font.  The  service  was  impressive; 
every  one  joined  in  the  glad  Easter  carols,  and  the  little 
American  felt  she  should  never  forget  her  first  Sunday  in 
Kent.  The  homeward  walk  was  very  pleasant,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  passed  in  quiet  enjoyment. 

IV. 

"The  Easter  rabbit  has  come !"  "The  Easter  rabbit  has 
come!"  shouted  little  Nannie  and  Nat,  rushing  into  the 
girls'  room,  early  on  Monday  morning.  "  He  is  out  on  the 
lawn  now  nipping  fresh  grass  for  his  breakfast." 


"Where  did  he  come  from  ?"  asked  Pearl. 

"From  the  east  warren,  I  suspect."  laughed  Daisy;  "but 
the  little  ones  think  he  is  a  sort  of  Easter  Santa  Claus, 
who  brings  us  our  Easter- eggs,  and  hides  them  away 
among  the  shrubs  in  the  garden." 

"  What,  a  pretty  idea!" 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  It  was  taught  us  by  a  German  gover- 
ness we  once  had,  and  now  we  wouldn't  think  it  was 
Easter  if  we  didn't  have  an  egg  hunt." 

Breakfast  was  made  a  short  meal,  for  all  were  anxious  to 
be  out-of-doors,  and  oh  !  what  fun  it  was  diving  under  the 
bushes,  and  amidst  the  long  lush  grass,  and  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  nest  of  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  orange  eggs! 

In  a  little  while  they  all  gathered,  flushed  and  excited, 
in  the  porch,  with  their  hands  full  of  spoils. 

The  girls  made  nests  of  moss  for  theirs,  but  the  boys 
preferred  an  egg  fight,  and  soon  crack,  crack,  sounded  all 
over  the  lawn  as  they  gave  each  other  blow  for  blow,  and 
crashed  the  eggs  together.  One  was  sure  to  be  broken, 
and  the  remains  were  the  spoils  of  the  conqueror. 

"See  this  sober  little  brown  egg ?"  said  Giles,  coming  up 
to  Pearl.  "  He  isn't  as  gay  as  the  others,  but  he  is  a  regu- 
lar Wellington.  He  has  smashed  most  of  the  other  eggs." 

"  Here  comes  Daisy  on  the  fly,"  interrupted  Fred. 
"What's  up,  Peggy  :"' 

' '  We're  going  a-pudding-pieing !  we're  going  a-pudding- 
pieing!"  she  cried,  while  all  the  children  gathered  round. 

"  Something  more  ?"  exclaimed  Pearl.  "  I  never  was  in 
such  a  jolly  place." 

"We  can  easily  walk  to  the  Barley-Mow,"  said  Mr. 
Leigh,  heading  the  procession,  holding  a  twin  by  each 
hand.  And  away  they  went,  with  many  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump,  and  burst  of  merry  laughter,  along  the  highway 
leading  to  Leigh  village. 

Half-way  they  passed  a  forlorn-looking  girl  sitting  de- 
jectedly by  the  road-side.  Her  gown  was  in  tatters,  her 
feet  bare,  and  a  mass  of  coarse,  shaggy  black  hair  fell  over 
her  face,  almost  concealing  her  eyes. 

"  She  looks  like  a  Shetland  pony,"  remarked  Edwin. 

"It  is  Madge  Hackett,"  said  Dora.  "Poor  thing!" 
And  she  bade  the  girl  a  pleasant  "  Good-morning,"  who, 
however,  only  scowled,  and  had  not  the  grace  to  respond. 

"She  is  cross  and  sulky,  "said  Daisy.   "Leave  her  alone." 

"Ah,  I  can't,  she  looks  so  unhappy,  and  her  father  is 
terribly  cruel  to  her."  And  tender-hearted  Dora  approach- 
ed the  child,  saying,  "Won't  yon  speak  to  me,  Madge?" 

"  What  do  the  likes  of  ye  want  with  me  ?"  she  muttered. 

"  I  want  to  wish  you  a  happy  Easter,  and  show  you  my 
Easter-eggs."  And  Dora  held  out  her  green  nest  of  gayly 
tinted  eggs. 

"  Oh.  how  pretty  '" 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  them  ?" 

"Me,  miss?  Oh  no!"  And  she  glanced  at  her  soiled 
hands.  •'They  are  too  nice  for  me." 

"But  I  would  like  to  give  them  to  you."  And  Dora 
placed  the  nest  in  the  grimy  little  hands. 

The  girl  was  evidently  pleased,  but  she  only  asked, 
"  Are  they  good  to  eat?" 

"No.      Are  you  hungry  .'" 

"  A  wful.     'Ain't  had  nothiir  since  yesterday." 

"You  poor  child!  But  come  with  me,  and  I  will  get 
you  something."  And  she  led  the  half  resisting  girl  down 
the  road;  for  the  others  had  left  them  far  behind. 

"If  Dora  isn't  bringing  that  elfish  little  beggar  right 
down  to  the  inn  with  her!"  cried  Giles,  looking  back. 
"  And  I  do  believe  she  has  given  her  her  Easter-eggs,  too. 
She  always  was  a  little  goose  about  poor  folks." 

In  the  doorway  of  the  "Barley-Mow"  stood  the  buxom 
landlady,  beaming  with  smiles,  as  she  cried. 

"Hand  it's  proud  I  ham  to  see  you,  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  ;  and  the  pudding-pies  are  beautiful,  and 
a- wail  ing  to  be  beaten." 

"Hope  she  didn't  add  any  of  her  superfluous  h's  to 
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them!''  laughed  Pearl  in  Fred's  ear,  as  she  followed  tin- 
others  to  a  neat  parlor,  where  plates  were  laid  for  all,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  the  pudding-pies.  Each 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  saucer,  made  with  a  raised 
crust,  and  filled  with  custard,  over  which  currants  were 
lightly  sprinkled. 

"These  pies  are  peculiar  to  Kent."  said  Archie  to  Pearl. 

"They  are  delicious.  I  wish  I  could  introduce  pudding- 
pies  into  America." 

Dora  came  in  late,  and  slipped  into  a  place  beside  her 
father:  but  she  would  not  eat  until  she  had  carried  out  a 
pie  to  Madge,  who  was  perched  up  like  a  gypsy  maid  on 
the  horse-block. 

V. 

"  Wear  your  pretty  ear-rings.  Pearl,"  said  little  Nan- 
nie, that  afternoon,  as  she  watched  the  girls  dressing  for 
the  Easter  tea  at  the  school-house.  "The  little  village 
girls  will  open  their  eyes  so  when  they  see  them." 

"I  think  I  would  better."  said  Pearl,  who  thought  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  "astonish  the  natives."  "It  will 
be  safer  than  leaving  them  home.'1 

"Yes,  do,"  urged  Nannie;  "you  look  so  pretty  with 
them  ;  and  they  are  bigger  than  Lady  Maud's." 

So,  as  Dora  had  left  the  room,  Pearl  fastened  the  jewels 
in  her  ears,  trying  to  think  that  mamma  would  consider 
this  a  "  very  special  occasion." 

It  was  very  pleasant  work  distributing  buns  and  cakes 
among  the  clean,  rosy-cheeked  little  children,  and  Pearl 
joined  in  it  heart  and  soul,  patting  the  curly  heads,  ami 
feeling  quite  delighted  when  one  little  tot  asked  if  the 
pretty  lady  with  the  stars  in  her  ears  were  a  princess. 

But  her  pleasure  was  somewhat  damped  when  she  over- 
heard the  rector's  wife,  as  she  was  putting  on  her  things, 
remark  to  another  ladv:  "That  little  girl  with  the  Leighs 


is  remarkably  graceful  and  lady-like,  but  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  a  mother  she  can  have,  to  allow  such  a  child 
to  wear  diamond  ear-rings  at  a  school  feast." 

She  could  hardly  smother  her  anger,  and  hurried  Daisy 
off  some  time  ahead  of  the  others. 

"  We  will  go  through  Bread-and-cheese  Lane,  and  see 
if  the  hawthorn  is  in  bloom,"  suggested  Daisy.  This  was 
a  lonely  road,  bordered  by  a  high  hedge.  They  found 
the  coveted  blossoms,  and  were  hurrying  on  through  the 
twilight,  when  a  tall  figure  suddenly  stepped  from  behind 
a  tree,  and  a  hoarse  voice  shouted,  "Stop!" 

Daisy  fell  back  with  a  frightened  cry,  but  Pearl  boldly 
demanded,  "Who  are  you  ?" 

"Never  mind  who  I  be," said  the  man,  "  but  just  hand 
over  those  shiny  ear-rings  afore  you  go  a  step  further." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Pearl,  though 
her  heart  beat  fast;  and  Daisy  whispered,  "Oh.  Pearl,  it  is 
that  dreadful  Jim  Hackett!" 

"Yes,  you  will,  and  pretty  quick,  too,"  said  the  man, 
"or  else  I'll  take  'em  without  your  kind  permission;"  and 
he  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Pearl's  shoulder.  She  was  now 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  attempted  to  scream,  but  a 
handkerchief  was  stuffed  in  her  mouth,  and  the  ruffian 
was  about  to  clutch  one  of  the  gems,  when,  darting  through 
the  hedge,  came  a  small  figure,  who  struck  down  the  up- 
raised arm,  and  stood  directly  in  front  of  Pearl. 

"  Touch  a  friend  of  Miss  Dora's  if  yer  dare!"  she  cried, 
and  the  girls  recognized  little  gypsy  Madge.  Voices,  too, 
now  sounded  down  the  road,  and  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  sons 
came  hurriedly  up,  at  sight  of  whom  the  man  struck  the 
girl  to  the  ground,  leaped  the  hedge,  and  disappeared. 

Gently  the  lads  lifted  Madge,  who  was  stunned  by  the 
blow;  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  tell  how  she 
happened  to  come  upon  the  scene  at  the  right  moment. 

"Yer  see,"  she  said,  "I  went  up  in  the  attic  to  hide  away 
my  Easter-eggs,  when  I  hear  talking  in  the  kitchen.  I 
puts  my  ear  to  a  knot-hole  and  listens.  I  hear  father 
say  as  how  the  ear-rings  are  worth  a  mint  o'  money,  and 
lie  could  easily  come  it  over  two  girls  on  their  way  from  the 
school  feast,  take  'em  away,  and  be  off  for  London  afore 
sunrise.  If  it  had  'a  been  anybody  else  I  wouldn't  have 
interfered;  but  I  knows  as  how  the  young  lady  was  a 
friend  of  Miss  Dora's,  who  gave  me  the  lovely  Easter-eggs, 
so  as  soon  as  father  starts  out  I  up  and  away  to  the  school 
to  warn  the  young  ladies.  When  I  got  there  they  were 
gone,  but  I  tells  Muster  Leigh,  and  then  tears  down  here 
as  fast  as  I  can,  for  I  was  afraid  they  'ud  be  too  late." 

"You  are  a  bright,  brave  girl,"  cried  Mr.  Leigh,  while 
Pearl  sobbed  out  her  thanks,  adding.  "1  have  been  well 
punished  for  being  so  silly  and  vain." 

"  I  don't  dare  to  go  home,"  said  Madge,  with  a  shudder. 
"Father  will  kill  me,  sure."  So  the  Leighs  gladly  took 
her  with  them  to  Merrivale. 

Dora  met  them  at  the  door,  and  was  surprised  enough 
when  Pearl  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  crying, 

"  You  dear  little  guardian  angel !  your  Easter-eggs  have 
saved  my  diamonds,"  while  Archie  added, 

"I  take  back  all  I  said;  Dora  is  the  wisest  of  us  all,  and 
the  Shetland  pony  lias  turned  out  a  regular  little  brick." 

As  for  Madge,  she  was  quite  happy,  enjoying  a  good 
supper  in  the  kitchen,  and  next  day  the  three  girls  drove 

into  B ,  where  Pearl  spent  all  her  pocket-money  for 

two  suits  of  neat,  serviceable  clothes,  all  for  Madge. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  passed  only  too  quickly,  and 
when  Daisy  and  Pearl  returned  to  school  they  left  Madge 
Hackett  installed  as  nurse  to  baby  Carroll. 

The  ear-rings  were  returned  to  Miss  Pelham.  As  she 
turned  the  key  in  the  safe  Pearl  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  saying, 

"  I  never  want  to  see  them  again  until  I  am  grown  up." 

The  next  day  she  wrote  to  her  mother:  "The  Leighs 
are  all  charming.  Daisy  is  a  darling,  but  Dora  is  an 
angel;  and  the  loveliest  holiday  I  ever  spent  was  my 
Easter  at  beautiful  Merrivale." 
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Easter. 


the  top  floor  of  a 
house  which  reared  its 
great  head  of  brick  as  if  it 
would  touch  the  sky,  and 
poured  from  its  chimney 
mouths  wreaths  of  black 
smoke,  lived  a  little  blind 
boy  whose  father  worked 
in  the  piano  factory  be- 
low. 

He  had  never,  since  in- 
fancy, seen  the  daylight, 
never  beheld  the  beauty  of 
clouds  or  flowers,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  afflic- 
tion was  not  allowed  to 
venture  from  the  rooms 
which  were  his  home. 

But  his  ear  was  quick  to 
detect  sounds.  Above  the 
din  of  the  factory,  the  jar 
and  whir  of  wheels,  the 
outside  rumble  of  vehicles, 
and  the  street  cries,  he 

could  hear  the  foot-fall  he  knew  so  well  and  the  voice 
he  loved,  and  no  sooner  did  the  father  enter  than  the 
boy's  arms  were  quickly  about  his  neck,  and  warm  kisses 
were  showered  on  his  cheeks  and  lips. 

He  had  no  mother,  and  in  vain   had  the  father  been 
urged  to  send  the  child  to  an  asylum  to 
learn  to  read  and  employ  himself. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet;  there  is  time 
enough,"  would  be  the  only  answer; 
and  so  all  alone,  except  for  the  old  char- 
woman, lived  Carl  Brandt. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  strange- 
ly different  from  other  children,  that  his 
only  companions  were  Puss,  the  cat, 
and  her  kittens,  and  Fido,  the  dog  which 
slept  beside  him  and  ate  from  his  soup 
bowl  ?  And  would  it  not  have  been 
stranger  had  he  been  a  romping  little 
elf  ?  As  it  was,  he  lived  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  peopled  by  beings  who  never 
showed  themselves  to  others,  but  who 
were  as  real  to  him  as  those  of  solid  flesh 
and  blood. 

His  one  occupation,  besides  feeding 
his  pets  and  watering  the  roses  and  ge- 
ranium which  grew  in  pots  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, was  that  of  knitting.  The  old 
woman  had  taught  him,  and  proud  he 
was  of  this  work.  But  even  the  knitting 
was  forgotten  when  the  fairies  came. 

Next  to  the  piano  factory  was  a  con- 
cert hall,  where  musicians  brought  their 
violins  and  'cellos,  and  Carl  then  sat  for 
hours  with  his  ear  against  the  wall  list- 
ening to  the  sweet  sounds,  which  could 
be  easily  heard  through  the  partitions. 

Borne  on  the  waves  of  melody  came 
his  little  visitors,  trooping,  flocking  in, 
with  tales  of  wild  adventure  by  land 
and  by  sea,  till  Carl,  lost  in  day-dreams, 
forgot  that  the  day  was  over. 

He  had  once  been  listening  thus,  his 
curly  head  pressed  against  the  wall,  Fido 
at  his  feet  and  Puss  in  his  arms,  when 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  voice  called  him. 


"Carl!  Carl!"  it  said,  "come  with  me.  It  is  time  you 
sought  to  make  these  sweet  sounds  yourself.  Why  do  you 
not  try  ?  I  will  aid  you.  Come — follow,  follow  me." 

The  call  was  repeated;  the  "follow,  follow  me,"  was 
at  first  loud  and  clear,  then  faint  and  far  away.  Carl 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  put  out  his  hands  to  touch  the  creature 
that  called,  but  no  one  was  near  save  Puss,  and  Fido,  who 
whined  in  a  reproachful  manner  at  being  disturbed. 

Again  the  voice  came  floating  on  the  air,  as  sweet  as  a 
bird's  warble  in  the  spring  sunshine,  "Follow,  follow  me." 

Carl  reached  for  the  willow  staff  he  used  when  walk- 
ing, and  groped  his  way  to  the  staircase.  Down,  down, 
down  he  went,  and  still  the  voice  lured  him  on.  He  was 
sure  now  that  it  was  a  bird — not  the  little  twittering  spar- 
rows he  so  often  fed,  but  a  bird  that  could  soar  up  into 
heaven  if  it  chose. 

His  father  often  took  him  to  a  square  oil  a  holiday 
where  he  could  hear  the  plashing  of  a  fountain  ;  and  Sun- 
day mornings  were  precious  for  the  chimes  which  rang 
out  from  church  towers.  This  voice  was  the  mingling  of 
bells  and  dripping  water,  and  its  "follow,  follow,"  still 
led  him  on. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  lie  paused.  The  rattle  of 
the  street  and  the  whirr  of  the  wheels  confused  him,  but 
he  turned  out  of  the  open  door,  and  into  another  which 
was  close  at  hand,  for,  faint  as  the  voice  seemed,  it  was 
distinct,  and  now  lured  him  to  ascend  again.  Up,  up  he 
went,  as  he  had  gone  down  before,  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  greater  distinctness  and  an  increase  of  the  call. 

Groping  along,  with  one  hand  outstretched,  and  press- 
ing his  stick  with  the  other.  Carl  felt  a  door  yield  to  his 
touch.  As  it  opened  the  voice  burst  upon  him  in  all  its 
fullness,  carolling,  gushing,  and  pouring  out  a  flood  of 
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melody.      He  knew  now  that  it  was  no  bird,  but  a,  human 
being  to  whom  God  had  given  the  beautiful  gift  of  song. 

Hap!  ami  intent,  lie  listened,  his  sightless  eyes  closed, 
their  lashes  resting  on  his  colorless  cheeks,  his  long  flaxen 
locks  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  lips  parted  as  if 
to  drink  in  the  full  sweetness  of  the  song. 

"  Madiv  mini"  exclaimed  a  dark-eyed  young  girl,  who, 
with  wraps  on  her  arms,  was  waiting  for  her  mistress,  the 
sni'j'er,  to  finish  her  exercises. 

"What  is  it,  Carlotta  ?"  asked  the  man-servant,  they 
two  being  the  only  listeners  besides  the  pianist  who  was 
accompanying  the  singer. 

"Look  at  that  child!  He  is  the  image  of  the  young 
Milton  that  hangs  in  madame's  boudoir.  How  did  he  get 
here,  HUL;O 

"  How  should  I  know?  I  am  not  door-keeper.  Shall 
I  put  him  out  ?" 

"  Xo!  no!      Do  you  not  see  he  is  blind  '." 

"Some  hungry  little  beggar,  I  suppose." 

"Never!  He  has  the  face  of  an  angel.  Ah!  madam e 
see-,  him.  She  beckons  to  you.  Go." 

The  man  obeyed,  turning  with  some  sullenness  to  bring 
the  child  to  his  mistress,  but  the  child  drew  back  from  his 
muttered  reproof,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  room  had 
not  (  'arlotta's  kind  tones  cheeked  him. 

"Come  with  me."  she  said.  " Madame  wishes  to  speat 
to  you." 

"]s  it  the  one  whose  voice  is  that  of  a  bird?"  asked 
Carl. 

"Yes!  yes!  Listen,  madame!  Do  you  hear  what  the 
child  says  :" 

The  singer  smiled,  but  tears  came  to  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  my  child  ?  Is  that  why  you  listen 
to  my  singing  \  ' 

"Oh,  lady,  your  voice  seemed  to  come  from  heaven 
when  it  cried  'Follow,  follow  me.1  I  was  in  the  next 
house,  and  it  led  me  here.  I  wonder  if  the  angels  sing  as 
you  do  '," 

"  Mtich  1  letter,  my  dear.  They  have  no  sin  to  choke 
and  stifle  them.  But  do  you  not  sing  or  play  yourself  ?" 

"No.  I  have  no  one  to  teach  me.  My  father  works 
hard,  and  is  tired.  Besides,  he  only  helps  to  make  in- 
struments." 

"How  would  you  like  to  learn  the  violin  '." 

Carl  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstasy. 

"You  would?  Then  you  shall.  I  will  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow,  after  my  practice.  We  must  go  now. 
Carlotta  will  take  you  home,  so  that  we  may  know  where 
to  liud  you." 

This  was  the  beginning-  of  Carl's  career.  After  that  the 
violin  was  seldom  out.  of  his  hands.J'or  the  singer,  touched 
by  his  blindness  and  his  genuine  admiration  of  her  voice, 
was  true  to  her  promise,  and  besides  giving  Carl  a  violin, 
saw  that  he  was  taught  to  use  it.  Not  only  did  he  learn 
its  Mniiu-'  and  notes,  its  wonderful  capacity,  but  he  made 
it  the  medium  of  his  dreams  and  fancies,  his  hopes  and 
longings,  and  poured  forth  his  own  soul  upon  its  waves 
of  harmonv. 

II. 

Months  and  years  had  passed  by. 

On  a  narrow  hospital  bed  lay  a  dark-eyed  woman,  list- 
ening to  the  voices  of  two  nurses  near  her.  Beside  her 

U  as  a    lit!  le  child,  asleep. 

"He  is  to  be  allowed  to  see  to-day,"  said  one  of  the 
nurses. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  I  wonder  how  the  world  will  look  to 
him  '." 

"  Dark  enough,  I  warrant." 

"  He  is  quite  famous." 

"Yes;   have  you  not  heard  him  play?" 

"Often,  in>mg  past  his  door." 
"  II.'  was  once  a  poor  bo\  ." 
"Very  likely. " 


"The  doctors  are  very  proud  of  this.  He  is  a  good  pa- 
tient, and  all  the  world  will  hear  of  it." 

The  sick  woman  was  gazing  at  them  with  her  great 
brown  eyes. 

"Tell  me  who  you  are  speaking  about  ?"  she  whispered, 
faintly. 

"The  celebrated  violinist  whose  eyes  have  been  oper- 
ated upon  so  successfully." 

"  Is  his  name  Carl  ?" 

"  Carl  .'—Carl  Brandt?— yes,  I  think  that  is  it." 

"Oh,  will  you  not  bring  him  to  me,  please?"  said  the 
woman,  in  a  beseeching  voice. 

"Here  to  you!  Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  you  ask. 
Besides,  he  is  to  leave  to-day  in  triumph." 

"  But  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  beg  you  will  bring-  him 
to  me.  Look  here" — drawing  from  beneath  her  pillow  a 
little  golden  chain  —  "if  you  will  bring  Carl  to  me  I  will 
give  you  this." 

After  a  while — an  age  it  seemed  to  the  poor  woman  — 
the  nurse,  who  was  determined  to  possess  the  golden  chain, 
returned,  leading  a  tall  youth  with  flaxen  hair  and  ban 
daged  eyes,  bearing  a  violin  in  his  arms. 

"  ( larl,"  said  the  woman,  softly. 

"  Madam,"  was  tin-  reply. 

"You  know  me.  then  .'" 

"Of  course  I  know  you.  You  are  Carlotta.  Was  it 
not  your  kind  voice  which  first  I  heard  when  you  led  me 
to  my  benefactress?" 

"  1  am  very  wretched.  Carl.  Hugo  was  unkind  to  me, 
and  left  me,  and  here  I  am  with  my  poor  baby." 

The  youth  seemed  deeply  troubled,  and  taking  up  his 
violin,  said.  "Let  me  comfort  you." 

He  played  very  gently  a  barcarole,  a  lullaby,  and  the 
woman  listened  until  he  began  a  hymn,  when  a  happy. 
peaceful  smile  came  over  her  sad  face-. 

At  last,  as  he  paused,  she  spoke,  but  so  low  that  Carl 
bent  to  listen.  "  I  am  going  away,  Carl.  Who  will  care 
for  my  little  baby  Hugo  :" 

"  I  will."  was  the  answer,  firmly,  gladly  given.  "  You 
were  very  good  to  me  when  1  was  a  poor  boy,  and  1  will 
be  good  to  your  baby;  he  shall  never  suffer  \\  Inle  1  live." 

The  child  stirred  in  its  sleep,  and  threw  a  dimpled  arm 
on  Carl's  neck. 

"God  will  bless  you,"  was  the  answer;  and  then,  with 
a  long,  long  sigh,  the  faint  breath  became  fainter. 

"Come  away,  sir,"  said  the  nurses;  but  Carl  pushed 
aside  the  bandage  from  his  eyes  to  look  upon  the  poor  mo- 
ther and  the  little  child. 

Just  then  from  the  church  tower  near  canue  the  tones 
of  an  Easter  carol: 

u  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day." 

As  it  ended.  Carl  took  the  sleeping  child  in  his  arms 
beside  the  violin,  and  bore  both  away. 

[TO    BK    COXTIXTED.  ] 


THE  HELMET-CREST  OF  MER1DA. 

BY  AliTIIUK  LINDSLEV. 

SANTA  Maria!     How  well  I  remember  that  wild  and 
strange-looking  valley!    Dreary  and  dismal,  with  cold 
and  snow,  and  \et  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid  zone. 

In  the  torrid  zone!  Yes,  but  nearly  twelve  thousand 
leei  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  valley  is 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  and  extends  about  three  miles  in 
length,  winding  somewhat  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
Snow  is  all  about  it,  for  the  peaks  on  either  hand  run  up 
so  far  that  they  never  lose  their  fro/en  coat,  and  even  in 
the  valley  itself,  though  the  ground  is  mostly  thawed,  and 
plants  blossom,  yet  close  by  them  ice  may  still  be  found 
in  shaded  places. 
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Santa  Maria! — Holy  Mary!  On  the  lips  of  those  who  j 
inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  about,  with  the  pe- 
culiar softness  of  their  accent,  the  name  always  had 
for  me  a  very  charming  sound — Sdhn-ta  Mah-ree-e-ya. 
I  can  hear  it  now,  and  I  can  plainly  see  the  valley  as  I 
first  saw  it  when  I  looked  down  from  the  fearful  pass  at 
its  head,  the  Boca  de  Infierno— a  strange  name  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  sweet  title  of  the  plain  below,  for  it  means 
••  The  Gate  of  Hell."  But  if  you  could  enter  that  pass, 
ami  work  your  way  down  to  the  Santa.  Maria,  you  would 
not,  I  believe,  deem  it  at  all  remarkable  that  the  two  names 
are  thus  used  together. 

The  Santa  Maria  lies  between  two  of  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  There  is  a  Sierra  Neva- 
da in  almost  every  mountainous  region  where  Spanish  is 
the  language  commonly  spoken,  for  the  words  simply 
mean  snow  mountains.  Do  you  know  this  particular 
one  ?  If  not,  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  look  it  up  on  your 
map.  You  will  not  probably  find  the  name  of  the  val- 
ley, but  Venezuela  is  there,  and  if  your  map  is  a  good  one 
vou  will  find  Merida  in  one  of  the  States  of  that  country. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  full  tropical  glory  on  the  day 
when  I  rode  out  froniEjido  (Ay-hee-do)  to  begin  my  mount- 
ain climb  to  the  Santa  Maria.  I  had  employed  a  guide  to 
conduct  me  across  the  west  ridge  of  the  Sierra  and  down  the 
valley  of  Caparra,  to  San  Anti  >nio,  on  the  bend  of  the  river, 
where  it  turns  eastward.  Ahead  of  us,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  rose  the  mighty  wall  of  the  mountains, 
two  peaks  of  which  were  each  over  15,000  feet  in  height. 
We  were  to  cross  by  a  pass  between  these  peaks,  which 
had  itself  an  elevation  of  13,200  feet,  and  whose  sudden 
ending  was  the  Boca  de  Infierno.  We  could  ride  but 
eight  miles  of  the  distance,  and  were  to  leave  our  mules  at 
a  small  ranch  there  till  Mateo  should  return. 

The  eight  miles  were  passed  within  two  hours,  and  we 
commenced  our  mountain  climbing  in  earnest.  The  way 
was  steep  and  very  rough,  but  it  was  no  worse  than  paths 
I  had  often  travelled,  and  I  enjoyed  greatly  the  wild  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery  as  we  advanced.  Noon  passed, 
the  day  crept  onward,  and  we  crept  upward,  until,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  we  reached  the  spot  where  Mateo  said 
we  were  to  camp  for  the  night. 

Our  supper  was  soon  eaten,  and,  wrapped  in  our  blankets, 
we  lay  down  to  rest,  and  to  sleep  if  we  could.  Mateo 
seemed  to  know  no  difference  between  his  present  lodg- 
ing and  his  palm -thatched  hut  in  Ejido,  but  with  me 
it  was  quite  another  matter.  The  wildness  of  the  scene, 
the  roughness  of  the  surface,  and  the  cold  gave  me  but  lit- 
tle rest.  The  sky  was  as  clear  and  the  stars  twinkled  as 
sharply  as  we  ever  see  them  on  a  winter's  night,  and  1  lay 
there  and  thought  of  Whittier's  poem  describing-  the 
crossing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  by  Colonel 
Fremont : 

"  All  night  above  their  rocky  bed 

They  saw   tin.-  stars  move  slow, 
Tin--  dark  Sierra  overhead. 
The  desert's  death   below. 

"Tli-1  tii'jli'    \\an>'d   slow.      At  length  a  glow, 

A   gleam  of  hidden   fire, 
Sprang  up  behind  tlm-t.-  \\ails  of  snow, 
And   tipped  eaeh  icy  spire." 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  a  joyful  sight  to  me  when  the 
sunlight  glimmered  on  that  peak  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  me,  and  I  knew  that  the  day  had  come. 

But  we  were  still  five  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  to  gain  which  required  three  hours  of  hard  u  orlc. 
When  we  first  set  out  the  travelling  was  only  like  that 
which  any  mountaineer  expects  to  meet.  I  was  con- 
stantly wondering  where  the  fearful  difficulties  were  to 
be  met  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  plains  below,  and 
which  Mateo  had  often  mentioned  in  his  disjointed,  half- 
muttered  sentences. 

I  had  really  come  to  believe  that  it  had  all  been  greatly 


exaggerated,  and  that  I  was  to  see  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful or  terrible,  when  all  at  once  our  path,  rough  and  nar- 
row as  it  had  been,  came  to  an  end  directly  against  a 
huge  block  of  solid  granite,  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in 
height,  which  closed  the  way  entirely  from  side  to  side.  I 
could  see  no  possibility  of  going  a  step  farther. 

"Hola,  Mateo!  Donde  ahora.  El  camino  acaba  aqui" 
(Where  now,  Mateo;  road  stops  here). 

His  reply  was  to  creep  through  a  crevice  at  the  side, 
which  I  had  failed  to  see.  Then  he  uttered  one  word — 
"Mire  Vd."  (Look). 

I  crept  through  after  him,  and  as  I  looked  I  sprang  back 
in  positive  fright.  We  were  standing  where  a  leap  would 
have  landed  us  fifteen  hundred  feet  below,  in  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Santa  Maria. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  possible  way  of  descent,  no 
room  to  take  a  single  step  further.  We  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  that  dropped  sheer  to  the  plain.  "  Mateo." 
I  cried,  "  donde  podemos  ir  '•  Esto  es  terrible"  (Where 
can  we  go  ? — this  is  dreadful). 

"Terrible!"  growled  Mateo.  "Esta  es  la  Boca  de  In- 
fierno." And  I  no  longer  needed  to  be  told  the  origin  of 
the  name;  it  is  well  deserved. 

But  dreadful  as  it  was.  our  way  was  before  us,  arid  there 
was  no  other.  Mateo  waited  for  nothing,  but  muttering 
"  Bajaremos"  (Down  we  go),  he  started,  and  I  followed. 
I  was  close  at  his  heels,  my  hand  was  on  the  rock,  and  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth.  We  crept  five  or  six  feet  to  the 
left,  around  a  projecting  knob,  along  a  ledge  which  was 
scarcely  so  wide  as  the  soles  of  my  feet.  All  that  hin- 
dered the  weight  of  my  shoulders  from  throwing  nie 
off  and  down  was  that  with  my  hands  I  clung  to  rough 
pieces  of  the  rock  about  on  a  level  with  my  head.  This 
terrible,  this  frightful  place  was  fortunately  very  short, 
and  then  the  ledge  became  wider,  and  the  slope  of  the 
cliff  at  my  left  receded  so  that  I  could  stand  erect  and 
firm. 

Our  path  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  down  to 
|  the  Valley  was  extremely  rough  and  steep ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  worst  mountain  trails  I  ever  saw;  but  it  was 
only  difficult,  not  dangerous,  and  in  what  seemed  a  very 
short  time  we  reached  the  plain  of  the  Santa  Maria  Val- 
ley, and  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  to  rest  at  a 
spring. 

Now  all  this  scene  of  that  mountain  climbing  and  of 
that  frightful  Boca  de  Infierno,  with  the  strange  valley  be- 
low it,  has  come  fresh  to  my  mind,  and  made  me  wish  to 
tell  it  to  you,  just  because  of  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
drawing  which  you  have  before  you.  For  it  was  in  the 
Santa  Maria  that  I  first  saw  the  lovely  little  helmet-crests, 
and  it  is  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
nine  thousand  feet  upward,  that  they  make  their  summer 
home.  I  have  never  seen  them  anywhere  else,  nor  do  I 
know  that  they  have  been  found  in  any  other  region, 
though  of  course  in  the  winter  they  must  go  lower 
down. 

A  strange  place,  you  may  say,  for  humming-birds,  up 
among  the  ice  and  snow.  And  truly  it  does  seem  so:  but 
doubtless  they  know  best  where  they  like  to  live.  Hum- 
ming-birds they  are,  beyond  question,  and  most  lo\ely 
ones,  too.  though  a  little  less  gorgeously  colored  than  most 
of  the  species  which  swarm  among  the  flowers  of  the  trop- 
ical lowlands. 

The  one  which  we  have  in  the  drawing  is  called  Oxy- 
pogoii  ijiii'i-iui .  The  \\ord  oxypogon  means  sharp  beard, 
and  you  can  readily  see  the  reason  for  the  name:  but  I 
like  the  name  helmet-crest  much  better,  and  it  is  the  one 
uhich  their  first  desrriber  gave  to  them.  There  is  anoth- 
er, Oxyp(>(/iin  liiidi'iii,  very  similar,  indeed,  to  this,  so  much 
so  that  I  fear  you  would  scarcely  distinguish  them.  The 
beautiful  black-and-white  helmet  and  the  white-pointed 
beard  are  almost  alike  in  the  two,  but  do  you  see  that  dark 
throat  in  the  picture  ?  In  O.  gucrini  that  is  a  dark 
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A    PAIR   OP  "HELMET-CRESTS." 


emerald  green,  wliich  sparkles  and  flashes  like  a  plate 
of  polished  metal.  In  O.  linden i  it  is  much  narrower, 
and  the  green  only  forms  a  border,  the  centre  being  much 
lighter.  O.  guerini  is  also  distinguished  by  its  size;  it  is 
decidedly  the  smaller  of  the  two.  They  inhabit  the  same 
regions.  I  saw  them  both  in  the  Santa  Maria  Valley; 
saw,  in  fact,  in  one  instance  Lindeni  and  Gncrhii  on  the 
same  bush,  and  could  tell  them  at  once  from  their  size. 

Many  humming-birds  are  characterized  by  crests,  some 
of  them  of  most  wonderful  beauty;  but  I  know  none 
which,  as  they  are  flitting  about,  give  a  more  lovely  dis- 
play by  contrast  of  color  than  these  charming  little  helm- 
et-crests. Perhaps  it  is  because  in  the  dreary  scenes  in 


which  I  have  seen  them  we  naturally  do  not  expect  t<v 
lind  the  rich  hues  and  the  flashing  brightness  that  we  see 
dancing  among  orange  flowers  or  the  sweet  clusters  of  a. 
coralila. 

Look  at  the  drawing:  see  the  bare  twigs  on  which  that 
nest  is  placed,  and  then  imagine  how  bright  and  rich  in 
comparison  would  show  the  bronze-green  back,  the  cop- 
pery tail  feathers,  with  their  light  shafts,  the  purple-brown 
wings,  the  clear  black  and  white  of  the  crest  and  the  beard, 
and  I  believe  you  would  say  without  hesitation  that  up 
in  the  Santa  Maria  a  helmet-crest  would  excite  higher 
admiration  than  would  the  most  gorgeous  species  ever 
seen  within  more  habitable  limits. 
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••THE  JOYFUL  EASTEK  ANCELS  CAME  TU  PAUSE  WHERE  JESUS  LAV. 


EASTER.— BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


THAT   day,  in  old  Jerusalem,  when  Christ,  our  Lord,  was  slain, 
I   wonder  if  the  children  hid,  and  wept  in  grief  and  pain  : 
Dear    little  ones,  on  whose  fair  brows  His  tender  touch  had  been, 
Whose    infant  forms  had  nestled  close  His  loving  arms  within. 


I  think  that  very  soberly  went  mournful  little  feet 
When  Christ,  our  Lord,  was  laid  away  in  Joseph's  garden  sweet, 
And  wistful  eyes  grew  very  sad,  and  dimpled  cheeks  grew  white, 
When  He  who  suffered  babes  to  come  was  prisoned  from  the  light. 
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But  Imply,  err  tin-   sleeping   world   on   Easter  dawn   had   stined. 
Ere    in    tin-    leafy  retained    nest    bad    waUed    llle    i-arlie.-t    bird, 

Some  little  eliild   whom  Jesus   lo\  ed   iii   slumber  may  liavc  Mulled, 
By    fanning   "1    an    angel's    win;;    to   happy    dreams    beguiled. 

For,  ha-ting  down    from   heaven   above  while  Mill   tl ast    was  gray, 

The   iovtui   Easter  angels  eaine   lo   pan^e   where  Jesus   lay; 
So   .-hilling,  stiong,  ami    beaiiliful    they   swe]it  along   the  skies, 
Kill    \eiled    their    faces    in    the    hour   that    saw    our   Lord    arise. 

Oh,  still,  when   we  are  >onowlu],  and   scarce   for  tears  ean  see, 
The   angels  of  the   Easter-time  are  sent   our  help  to  be; 
And  doubtless   lie   who-c  task  it  was  to  roll  the  stone  away 
I.-    leit    in   homes   when-  shadows  brood,  a  preseuee  sweet   to-day. 

\Vith   beaming  looks  and   eager  words  the  glad  surprise  he  gave 
To   those  who  sought    their   bin  led    Lord,  and    found   an   empty  grave; 
for    Irulv    l'hri-t    had    eonc|ileied    death,  Himself    ihe    I'lincc   of    Life, 
And  none  of  all   His  followers  shall   fail   in  any  stnle. 

nh.  little  ones,  around   the  cross  your  Easter  garlands  twine, 

And   bring   v •  precious   KaMer  gifts   lo  many   a  snored    -hrine. 

And   chant   \\iili   voices   fresh   and   clear — the   seraphs   singing  too — 
lu  homage  to  the  Mighty  One  who  died  and  rose    lor  you. 

To  chin-dies  grand,  to  chambers  dim,  to  mounds  all   green  and  low, 
Your  hands  o'crbi  inmied  with  snou  v  flowers,  in   blithe  processions  go; 
And,  o.'Hcr  still,  let  offerings  of  pure  young  hearts  be  given 
(In   Easter-day  to  Him  who  reigns  the  King  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 


A  TURKISH  HERO. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

"  /CAPTAIN  DERVISCH  will  proceed  instantly  to  the 

V_  ferry  of  Grazovo  with  thirty  men,  secure  the  ferry- 
boat,  and  await  farther  orders.7" 

So  spoke  Omar  Pasha,  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  revolted  province  of  Herzegovina. 
>.<>t  a  line  of  his  calm,  stern  face  softened  as  he  spoke,  and 
flu-  tall,  handsome  young-  Turkish  officer  whom  he  ad- 
dressed listened  with  equal  coolness,  although  both  speak- 
er and  hearer  knew  well  that  such  an  order  was  little  less 
than  a  sentence  of  death. 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "  Secure  the  ferry-boat."  To  do  it 
was  a  very  different  matter.  In  order  to  secure  that  boat 
tin-  young-  captain  would  have  to  cross  a  swollen  and  fu- 
rious river,  to  cut  the  boat  loose  from  a  bank  swarming 
with  marksmen  who  could  kill  a  mountain  goat  at  three 
hundred  yards,  and  to  bring1  it  back  across  the  stream  in 
spite  of  all  that  they  could  do  to  prevent  him.  To  most 
men  such  a,  task  would  have  seemed  impossible;  but  not 
si i  to  l>ervisch  Aga. 

('i«)lly  and  carefully  the  young  soldier  chose  out  his 
thirty  followers — men  whose  stubborn  courage  was  equal 
to  his  own,  and  who  would  have  marched  into  the  smoke 
of  a  Nailery  as  calmly  as  if  they  were  strolling  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  A  short  inarch  through 
the  woods — which  were  now  green  with  all  the  fresh 
beauty  of  early  summer,  and  so  still  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  men  could  really  be  going  forth  to  kill  each 
other  under  those  peaceful  shadows— brought  the  devoted 
band  to  their  appointed  place,  and  they  halted  just  where 
the  low  promontory  of  Grazovo.  wooded  to  the  very  wa- 
ler's  cdo-e,  jutted  out  into  the  rushing  river. 

Alongside  this  point  the  ferry-boat  had  formerly  been 
i  looivci ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  sig'n  of  it  on 
cither  side  of  the  stream.  Had  the  enemy  destroyed  it  : 
and,  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done  '. 

But  it  was  Dervisch  Aga's  custom,  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  thinking  whether  a  thing  could  be  done  or  not, 
to  go  and  do  it.  Ordering  his  men  to  creep  into  the 
bushes  and  lie  close,  he  started  off  along  the  bank  by 
himself,  keeping  well  under  eover;  for  although  the  op- 
posiie  shore  was  completely  hidden  by  the  thicket,  he, 
knew  that  behind  that  leafy  wall  the  tierce  warriors  of 
Herzegovina  were  crouched,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  deal 
death  to  the  first  Turk  who  showed  himself. 

He  had  coin1  about  a  ([iiarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream, 
when  suddenly  his  face  brightened,  and  a  muttered  "Ta- 


yeeb!''  (good)  broke  from  his  lips.  Just  opposite  the  point 
where  he  stood  the  matted  thickets  of  the  farther  shore 
ended  in  a  wide.  bare,  dusty  Hat.  upon  which  no  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen;  and  moored  to  a  stump  beside  this 
clearing  lay  the  long  sought  ferry-boat. 

This  was  enough,  and  the  young  captain  at  once  hur- 
ried back  to  his  men. 

"Light  a  lire,  quick,  and  pile  wet  leaves  on  it  to  make 
plenty  of  smoke;  then  scatter  yourselves  among  the  bush- 
es, and  when  the  enemy  begin  to  fire  at  you,  do  you  keep 
firing  back,  with  as  much  shouting  and  noise  as  you  can 
make,  that  they  may  think  your  numbers  greater  than 
the\  are.  Don't  expose  yourselves  needlessly,  but  take 
up  their  attention  as  much  as  possible,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

The  men  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  they  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  rising  smoke,  and  the  red  Turkish  caps 
glancing  among  the  leaves,  soon  drew  the  attention  of 
the  ambushed  Herzegovs  on  the  other  side,  who.  thinking 
that  the  Turks  were  attempting  to  cross  the  river  from  the 
point  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  opened  fire  at  once. 

Instantly  both  banks  echoed  with  the  crackle  of  mus- 
ketry, while  tongues  of  fire  kept  darting  through  the 
eddying  smoke -clouds  that  overhung  the  water.  The 
Turks,  though  sheltered  by  the  tinder-growth,  began  to 
fall  fast  beneath  the  bullets  that  rattled  ar<:;ind  them  like 
hail ;  but  still  they  fought  doggedly  on.  resolute  to  obey 
their  leader's  orders  while  a  single  man  of  them  was  left. 

Meanwhile  Dervisch,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  boat  was  to  swim  over  and  cut 
it  loose  himself,  prepared  to  do  so  now  that  his  ene- 
mies were  fully  occupied.  He  went  up  the  stream  to  a 
point  from  which,  as  he  calculated,  the  current  would 
sweep  him  slantwise  down  to  where  the  boat  lay.  The 
next  moment  he  was  five  yards  out  in  the  foaming  water. 

The  force  of  the  current  was  tremendous,  but  Dervisch 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  fought  his  way  foot  by  foot 
toward  the  opposite  shore.  And  now  he  could  see  the 
boat  plainly — and  now  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  it 
— and  now  his  hand  actually  grasped  its  side — when  up 
out  of  the  bushes  rose  the  savago  face  and  levelled  gun  of 
a  Herzegov  warrior,  who  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
come  up  and  see  that  the  boat  was  all  safe  at  her  moor- 
ings. 

Bang!  A  bullet  whistled  close  to  Dervisch's  head,  and 
the  marksman  rushed  forward  with  clubbed  rifle,  uttering 
a  yell  that  was  hoarsely  echoed  from  the  woods  behind. 
There  was  not  a,  moment  to  lose.  Dervisch  caught  up  an 
oar,  felled  the  man  to  the  ground,  and  slashing  the  moor- 
ing rope  asunder,  pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  stream. 
But  just  then  half  a  dozen  rifles  cracked  from  the  thicket, 
and  poor  Dervisch,  Hinging  tip  his  arms,  with  a  sharp  cry, 
fell  headlong-  into  the  water. 

His  foes  raised  an  exulting  yell ;  but  it  died  away  as  they 
saw  the  precious  boat  floating  swiftly  down  the  river,  and, 
worse  still,  drifting  toward  the  Turkish  position.  Their 
cries  of  rage  were  answered  by  a  loud  taunting  laugh, 
which  was  heard  above  all  the  din  of  the  fight.  Dervisch 
Aga,  whose  seeming  death  had  been  only  a  feint,  had 
dived  under  the  boat,  and  keeping  it  between  himself  and 
his  enemies,  was  guiding  it  toward  the  point.  A  triumph- 
ant cheer  burst  from  his  few  surviving  soldiers  as  the 
young  hero,  bruised,  wet.  and  weary,  but  undaunted  as 
ever,  brought  his  prize  safely  ashore. 

"Aferin.  Pervisch  A  "/a"  (well  done.  Captain  Dervisch), 
was  all  that  Omar  Pasha  said  when  he  came  up.  an  hour 
later,  and  found  the  ferry-boat  "secured"  as  he  had  direct- 
ed, and  the  young-  captain,  with  only  nine  of  his  thirty 
men  left  alive,  awaiting  farther  orders. 

At  Ihe  General's  right  hand  rode  a  bronzed,  bearded, 
kern  eyed  man.  the  war  correspondent  of  an  English  jour- 
nal. He  had  seen  and  admired  that  morning  the  soldier- 
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like  coolness  with  which  young  Derviseh  liad  accepted  his 
desperate  mission,  and  when  he  heard  this  splendid  feat 
dismissed  with  a  few  cold  words  he  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer. 

"  Is  that  all  that  your  Excellency  has  to  say  to  this  fine 
fellow  ?"  cried  he,  indignantly.  "How  can  you  expect 
your  men  to  fight  with  any  heart  if  this  is  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  get?  You've  often  told  me  that  we  Eng- 
lish don't  know  a  good  officer  when  we  see  him,  but  we 
should  have  promoted  that  lad  on  the  spot." 

"Well,  don't  excite  yourself,"  said  Omar,  quietly. 
"There's  a  colonelcy  vacant  now,  and,  if  you  like,  Der- 
viseh Aga  shall  become  Derviseh  Bey"  (colonel). 

And  so  he  did,  and  Derviseh  Bey  is  now  Derviseh  Pasha. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  him  in  Egypt  as  the  Sultan's  special 
ambassador,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Turkey. 


KITES  OF  THE  SOUTH-SEA  ISLANDERS. 

I!Y  W    C.  HIXBY. 

ONE  afternoon,  in  the  village  of  Paihiihi,  on  Maui,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  saw,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  me,  a  curious  object  floating  in  the  air,  and  at 
first  mistook  it  for  a  large  bird.  It  would  glide  about  in 
graceful  curves  or  dart  suddenly  toward  the  ground,  only 
to  soar  upward  just  as  suddenly,  or  poise  motionless,  save 
for  a  slight  flapping  of  its  wings. 

But  my  blissful  ignorance  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
laughter  of  a  friend,  who  assured  me  that  I  was  gazing  at 
one  of  the  kites  of  the  cannibals — a  name  sometimes  spurt  - 
ively  applied  to  a  number  of  natives  of  the  Gilbert  Islands 
who  immigrated  to  Maui  some  two  years  since.  They  are 
a  more  barbarous  people  than  the  Hawaiians,  but  seem  to 
be  amiable,  and  I  have  never  known  them  to  eat  anything 
worse  than  a  shark. 

Wishing  to  see  this  new  variety  of  kite,  I  started  im- 
mediately for  the  scene  of  action,  and  was  soon  in  the 


midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  women,  about  half  of 
whom  had  kites,  which  were  larger  than  I  had  supposed, 
being  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  two  to  three 
feet  high.  "When  I  arrived  several  were  floating  high  in 
the  air,  almost  directly  over  the  men  who  held  the  strings 
— sometimes,  indeed,  sailing  directly  over  them. 

I  watched  for  some  time  their  graceful  bird-like  mo- 
tions, and  then  tried  to  buy  one.  They  seemed  loath  to 
part  with  them,  however,  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  ex- 
hausted nearly  all  my  persuasive  powers  and  all  the  small 
change  in  my  pockets  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  one. 
My  awkward  endeavors  to  carry  it  away  with  me  were 
".re  'ted  with  much  laughter,  until  one  of  the  cannibals 
showed  me  the  proper  way  to  handle  it. 

The  diagram  which  I  have  made  of  one  of  these  kites 
will  enable  any  enterprising  boy  to  make  one.  As  no 
tail  is  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  perfectly 
symmetrical.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  kite  very 
light,  and  yet  as  stiff  as  possible. 

In  the  specimen  that  I  have  each  of  the  two  longest 
pieces  <>f  the  frame  consists  of  three  sticks  neatly  spliced 
toget  her.  The  paper  is  not  pasted  on  the  frame,  but  is  so 
neatly  tied  cm  thai  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  difference-. 

The  balance  is  constructed  as  follows:  tie  the  two  ends 
of  a  string  at  o.  o.  To  the  middle  of  this  string  tie  one 
end  of  a  second  string,  and  fasten  the  other  end  at  G. 


Make  a  loop  in  the  second  string  by  tying  a  knot  at  n  ; 
o  m  should  be  exactly  nine  inches  long,  m  n  eight  and  a 
half  inches,  and  n  G  seventeen  inches. 

In  the  diagram  A  E1  represents  thirteen  feet,  and  C  F 
thirty-oiii'  and  a  half  inches. 

These  kites  fly  best  in  the  gentlest  kind  of  a  breeze. 
The  sticks  D  C  B,  D  G  B,  are  about  half  an  inch  thick; 
A  F  and  E  F  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

In  the  diagram  dotted  lines  represent  sticks. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN.* 

BY   ERNEST   INGERSciI.l, 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

FINDING   SNOW-BIRDS   AND   LOSING   THE   CAPTAIN. 

JIM  knew  he  must  keep  quiet,  so  he  stood  like  a  statue, 
trying  to  forget  his  stinging  ears,  until  the  flock  had 
recovered  from  its  surprise,  when  he  knocked  over  a  sec- 
ond bird. 

It  was  slow  and  very  cold  work,  but  the  boy  stuck  to  it 
bravely  until  his  fingers  became  so  stiff  that  he  could  not 
manage  his  little  weapon,  and  then  he  crept  down  to  the 
stove  to  dance  about  and  wring  his  hands  with  pain  as 
the  heat  of  the  room  set  them  aching. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  went  out  again — missed  twice 
and  hit  once.  Just  as  he  was  taking  aim  a  third  time 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  tumbled  backward,  followed  by  a 
small  avalanche,  which  half  buried  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock.  When  he  picked  himself  up,  every  feather  had 
disappeared. 

Eunning  round  to  the  front,  he  found  two  dead  birds 
and  three  wounded  ones,  whose  necks  were  speedily  wrung. 
Never  was  a  boy  prouder  than  this  young  sportsman  as 
he  laid  his  trophies  in  a  row  and  admired  them. 

"What  a  delicious  broth  they  will  make!"  cried  Katy, 
who  longed  to  taste  something  really  good. 

"I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  'em  raw,  like  an  Indian. 
Oh,  Tug,  look  what  I've  got!"  Jim  added,  as  his  friend 
opened  the  door  and  stood  shaking  off  the  snow. 

"Good  for  you!  I've  got  nothiii'  'cept  a  mighty  good 
appetite.  Why,  they're  cross-bills  and  red-polls." 

"  What  are  tlti'i/ .'" 

"  Birds  that  come  down  in  winter  from  away  up  north. 
This  little  streaked  sparrow-like  fellow,  with  the  rosy 
breast  and  the  red  cap,  is  the  red-poll ;  they  say  he  never 
breeds  south  of  Greenland.  Now  look  at  these  larger  ones 
— see  how  strong  the  bills  are,  and  how  their  pc.ints  cross! 
That's  so  they  can  twist  the  hard  scales  off  the  cones  and 
get  at  the  seeds." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim  ;  "  they  were  hanging  upside  down  and 
every  way  on  the  cones,  and  I  could  hardly  see  them  to 
take.-  aim." 

"That's  'cause  their  plumage  is  such  a  vague  sort  of 
red  and  green." 

They  all  three  went  to  work  picking  the  birds,  whose 
bodies  looked  surprisingly  small  after  their  puffy  coats 
had  been  taken  off.  "See  what  a  warm  under-shirt  of 
down  this  one  wears  at  the  roots  of  his  feathers!"  Tug 
pointed  out,  holding  up  a  red  poll. 

"Wish  I  were  a  bird,"  said  Jimmy;  "I'd  get  out  o' 
this  in  no  time." 

"Perhaps  if  you  were  this  would  be  the  very  place 
you  would  most  want  to  come  to  and  stay,"  Katy  re- 
marked, "just  as  these  poor  little  things  did.  The  '  if 
makes  a  lot  of  difference.  Master  Jim." 

By  this  time  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  though  the 
snow  was  falling  as  fast  as  ever,  the  air  had  grown  much 
warmer,  as  though  the  storm  would  end  in  rain.  Aleck 
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•DON'T    CRY.    KATY.'" 


had  not  come  yet,  and  the  three  in  their  snug:  house,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  deep  drifts  and  the  clouded  air,  and  list- 
ening- to  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
became  more  and  more  anxious  for  his  appearance. 

When  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  the  broth  Katy  had 
made  was  ready,  together  with  cakes  of  corn-meal  and 
tea,  or  rather  hot  water  flavored  with  tea  and  sugar — the 
best  meal  they  had  seen  for  many  a  day — Tug  said  that  if 
the  Captain  did  not  come  before  they  got  through  eating 
he  would  go  and  look  for  him.  So  they  tried  to  keep  up 
each  other's  spirits:  but  when  the  meal  was  done,  and 
still  no  brother  appeared,  all  their  merriment  faded. 

"Jim  and  Rex  ought  both  to  go  with  you.  Tug;  and 
you  must  take  along  the  lantern,  and  these  extra  corn 
cakes  I  have  baked,  and  some  baeon — 

"The  bacon's  raw,"  Jim  protested. 

"Well,  stupid,  you  could  fry  it  over  some  coals  on  the 
end  of  a  stick,  couldn't  you  >"  exclaimed  Tug,  impatient- 
ly. He  was  getting  very  tired  of  Jim's  constant  objections. 

"And  you  must  take  this  little  bit  of  brandy,  because 
you  know,  he  might — might  be — 

"Now,  Katy,  dear  Katy, "said  Tug,  his  own  eyes  moist, 
as  he  threw  his  arm  around  the  shoulders  of  the  girl  who 
had  broken  down  at  last,  and  was  crying  bitterly.  "  Don't 
cry.  Katy.  If  you  give  hi,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  ?  You 
are  the  life  of  the  party,  and  there  ain't  nothin'  we  wouldn't 
any  of  us — and  specially  me — do  for  you.  Really  now, 
Katy —  Here,  you  young  cub,  what  are  you  bellerin' 
about?  If  I  catch  you  crying  round  here  again,  discour- 
agin1  your  sister  in  this  style,  I'll  thrash  you  well." 

Tug  was  thoroughly  excited  and  distressed  by  this  last 
and  heaviest  trouble,  and  most  anxious  of  all  to  make  the 


rest  believe  he  wasn't  anxious.  As  usual,  when  excited, 
he  dropped  into  the  slang  he  had  been  striving  to  forget. 
But  this  added  force  to  his  speeches,  for  when  it  occurred 
everybody  understood  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest. 

"I  knew  a  young  fellow,"  Tug  himself  used  to  say, 
when  laughed  at  for  this  peculiarity,  "  whose  father  was 
a  Dutchman,  but  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  learn 
that  language.  '  Why  not  ?'  we  used  to  ask  him.  'Well, 
fellows,'  he  would  say,  '  my  daddy  talks  English  till  he 
catches  me  up  to  some  mischief;  then  he  begins  to  talk 
Dutch,  and  goes  for  his  whip;  so  I've  got  a  terrible  dis- 
taste for  Dutch.'  It's  with  me  as  it  was  with  that  man. 
When  I  am  mad,  or  mean  business,  I'm  pretty  likely  to 
talk  in  the  'Dutch'  I  learned  when  I  was  a  boy." 

The  two  boys  and  the  dog — for  Rex  had  nursed  his  foot 
until  it  was  of  use  to  him  again,  protected  by  bandages — 
bundled  themselves  up,  took  the  lantern,  the  luncheon, 
and  hatchet,  and  started  out.  Katy  said  she  should  not 
be  a  bit  afraid,  and  would  keep  up  a  good  fire.  As  they 
disappeared,  letting  in  a  Hurry  of  snow  before  they  could 
shut  the  door,  she  dropped  into  a  seat  (if  truth  must  be 
toldi  to  finish  her  crying.  Let  her  do  it,  poor  girl! — few 
of  her  associates,  or  yours,  my  pretty  maiden,  ever  had 
better  cause.  We  will  flounder  along  with  Tug  and  Jim, 
who  are  bowing  their  faces  to  the  storm,  and  toiling  up 
the  dark  and  treacherous  hill-side. 

When  the  top  of  the  ridge  had  been  gained,  they  paused 
to  get  breath  and  to  shout  Aleck's  name.  No  reply  came, 
and  they  pushed  on  down  to  the  isthmus,  where  the  snow, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  sleety,  swept  about 
their  faces  with  double  force.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  which  covered  pret- 
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ty  much  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  island ;  and  then 
came  the  question  whether  it  be  better  to  work  along  the 
beach  or  plunge  into  the  woods. 

There  seemed  very  small  chance  of  success,  in  the  midst 
of  this  darkness  and  storm,  either  way,  but  they  felt  sure 
that  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  Captain,  and 
they  were  eager  to  help  him.  After  talking  it  over,  they 
decided  upon  the  right-hand  or  southern  shore  of  the  isl- 
and, because  that  was  to  leeward,  and  better  sheltered,  and 
inarched  on  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  They  had  no 
strength  to  talk,  but  hand-in-hand  pushed  ahead,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  shout,  but  never  getting  an  answer. 


"There's  one  good  thing  about  this  storm,"  Tug  re- 
marked, after  a  while,  as  they  halted  to  rest  in  a  sort  of 
cleft,  in  the  rock.  "Those  confounded  dogs  will  be  likely 
to  stay  in-doors  and  not  bother  us." 

"  I  wonder  where  they  stay  nights?" 

"If  our  island  is  like  the  rest,  this  limestone  rock  is 
full  of  caves.  There's  no  telling,  for  instance,  how  deep 
this  here  opening  we're  sitting  in  goes  back ;  and  in  some 
of  the  Puddin'  Bay  [Put-in-Bay]  Islands  big  caves  have 
been  explored  that  people  go  away  into  to  see  the  stalac- 
tites. But  we  must  get  out  of  this,  Youngster." 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE    EASTER   CROSS. 

flMIE  Cross.  dear  little  friend*,  is  tlie  symbol  of 
-1  pain  anil  sadness,  yet  in  the  happy  Master- 
tide  we  wreathe  it  with  the  sweetest,  (lowers  (if 
Spring.  Many  nf  yon  have  carried  your  floral 
Kills  to  ehnreh,  to  add  beauty  to  the  deal  -ind 
sacred  place,  while  the  Easter  anthems  were  be- 
ing suiiLr  There  you  have  twined  azaleas  and 
lilies  an  land  the  cross. 

Tin-  Kaster  thought  which  I  would  like  you  all 
to  remember  is  that  for  our  sakes  the  blessed 
Saviour  died  and  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

I'.ul  on  the  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead 
And  this  took  place  in  spring  time.  when  tin- 
flowers  were  blossoming  after  their  winter  xleep. 
fit  tokens  of  the  heavenly  life  that  shall  never 
end.  in  the  home  above,  which  all  who  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  share.  * 


the  relief  of  sufferers  from  an  inundation  in  north- 
em  Italy. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S   DREAM. 

In  a  certain  inclosure  was  a  little  Christian. 
On  the  wall  was  a  ledge,  on  which  were  -several 
gaudily  dressed  people,  some  stair>.  partially 
hidden  by  a  yellow  curtain,  led  up  to  it  These 
people  i'\  till  arts  and  deuees  1 1  led  to  get  the 
little  Christian  up  to  them,  for  they  could  not 
com.-  down  to  her  and  force  her  up  to  them; 
their  pow  IT  extended  no  fai  ther  than  their  ow  n 
dominions.  K\ery  time  lhal  tlu-y  began  to  show 
her  what  they  said  they  would  give  her  slit-  sa- 
inted a  picture  of  Christ  which  nun;:  on  the  wall, 
and  shook  her  list  at  another,  of  the  devil,  tor 
well  di.l  the  little  Christian  know  that  these  in 
die  ements  and  templal  ions  were  the  pleasures 
and  vanilies  of  the  world,  which  the  ledge  was. 
Tne>e  aelioiis  t"  the  1  w  o  pictures  were  as  a  de- 
fiance or  sateguani  against  her  enemies  she 
knew  that  if  once  she  went  on  that  ledge  she 
could  never  leave  it,  and  after  her  death  she 
would  be  carried  to  a  place  still  worse.  \\  hen 
ever  the  people  on  the  ledge  saw  her  salute 
ch rist's  picture  and  shake  her  list  at  that  of  their 
ruler,  they  became  very  angry,  and  I  hrew  things 
at  her  ;  tint  these,  bc\  olid  scrat chnii:  her  a  little. 
dm  Her  no  harm.  .Sometimes  a  Irii-nd  ol  hers 
\\  mi  behind  the  curtain  and  bewail  to  ascend  the 
slair-  ;  she  Would  tlien  run  to  him  and  pull  him 
lia<  k.  All  of  this  so  enraged  the  people  on  the 
ledge  that  they  at.  last  sent  down  one  ot  their 
members,  called  Disease,  who  held  her  down  on 
a  bed.  Hill  at  the  -same  time  the  angel  Love  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  stood  beside  her  Dis 
ease  pressed  her  terribly,  but  while  she  was  snt 
fering  a  voice  from  the  Unseen  said,  gently,  "  Let 
Mercy  come."  At  once  the  ceiling  parted,  and 
through  t  lie  opening  descended  the  angel  Mercy, 
instantly  all  tne  lii  tie  Chrisiiaif  s  rags  tell  oft  her, 
w  ill{!S  sprain;  trom  Her  shoulders,  and  dc.-plte  I  he 
hand  01  Disease  she  rose  iu  the  air.  and  soared 
tin-mull  the  opening  to  paradise.  MAMIE  D. 

1  USILIIO,    \   O'LLS. 

This  bright  girlie  has  seen  the  robins.  Her  let- 
ter was  dated  .March  IS. 

YORK.  PKSXSVI  VAMA 

I  have  seen  a  crocus  and  a  roliin  this  morning 
in  our  yard;  they  are  tne  lirst  1  have  seen  this 
>ear  so  1  thought  1  would  write  and  tell  jou 
about  them.  1  have  heard  the  robins  singing  tor 
three  or  four  days,  nut  did  not  see  one  nil  to-day. 
J  have  no  pets  except  a  little  baby  sister  of  I  w  o  . 
she  is  a  sweet  little  thing,  and  talks  a  great  deal 
ami  v  cry  sensibly.  My  sister  has  a  lari;c  eat  se\en 
\>  ars  old.  and  loves  him  as  much  as  her  dolls; 
iiis  name  is  Peter.  HI.SSII.S  r. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Our  first  letter  will  interest  all  who  are  fond  of 
hearing  about  Young  People's  Cot.  Little  Kiln •! 
L.,  of  Cambridge.  New  York,  lias  just  sent,  on 
her  sixtli  birthday,  the  gift  of  a  doll  prettily 
dressed  by  herself  to  some  little  sick  girl,  the 
present  inmate  of  our  Cot  being  a  little  boy. 

ST   MARY'S  tlonriTAt   Nsv.-  Yi.iik-  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — Your  note  inclosing  the 
fifty  cents  from  the  children  in  Texas  reached 
me  yesterday.  The  continued  interest  of  vmir 
young  readers  is  most  gratitving  to  us.  and  I 
wish  vou  could  know  of  the  main1  pleava  nt  \  isits 
ami  remembrances  that  we  have  had  trotn  I  hem 
But  it  would  take  too  njuch  of  your  time,  and  I. 
too,  am,  as  usual,  "the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe."  Only  the  other  day  we  had  a  visit  from  a 
member  of  the  Wide  Awake  Society,  of  Webster, 
Massachusetts.  The  society  is  composed  of  ten 
young  misses,  and  sent  ns,  in  December  last.  si;;. 
the  proceeds  of  a  sale,  and  which  was  to  be  uv,  d 
for  your  Cot.  Lit  tie. Jens  is  very  ill  .just  now.  a  nd 
\ve  have  little  hope  that  he  will  recover,  so  have 
moved  him  from  the  ward,  and  given  you  a  dear 
child  named  Eugene.  Sincerely  yours. 

SISTKII  CATHARINE. 

I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  our  little  laddie  Jens, 
playfully  called  Oscar  Wilde,  you  remember  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  gentleman,  is  so 
•very  ill.  I  shall  try  on  one  of  these  bright  spring 
days  lo  vi-it.  the  hospital,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
about  little  Eugene,  the  child  who  is  now  in  Young 
People's  Cot. 


A  little  friend  in  Europe  sends  the  following 
lovely  dream,  which  she  says  came  to  her  one 
night  in  February.  Mamie  wrote  to  us  once  be- 
fore, describing  a  fair  in  the  Villa  Nazionale  for 


AUHI'KN,  NHVV  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  only  seven  years  old.  I  do  not 
go  to  school,  but  1  have  lesson.-,  w  iih  mamma  ev- 
ery morning.  lam  studying  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  and  one  morning  1  have  a  little 
Flench  lesson  and  tin-  nexl  nioining  German.  I 
have  no  brothers  nor  si-teis.  but  I  ha\e  two  pets 
—a  large  dog  named  .Major,  and  a  .Maltese  cat 
named  Pussy  Tiptoes  Tlien  1  have  ten  dolls 
that  1  love  very  dc.nl>.  and  one  ot  them  I  take 
to  bed  with  me  every  night.  Grandpa  gave  me 
HAICPKK'S  Yoi  \o  PKOPJ.E  on  my  last  birthday.  I 
enjoj  the  stories  very  tnueh.  especially  "  Bertie's 
l!ox"and  "Long  acre.  Pond."  01  course  I  read 
all  the  letters  in  the  I'ost-oftice  Box.  I  hope  you 
will  find  room  for  mine.  Papa  lakes  'I'lie  .\iiitmj 
lor  me,  and  I  have  a  great  many  story-books  that 
1  love  to  read.  HUTU  AL.  O. 

This  little  friend  had  rare  sport  last  winter  to- 
bogganing. 

STASSTEAH,  PROVI\CK  OF  QUKBKC. 

1  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  1  have  enjoyed  the 

letters  ill  the  paper  about  the  pets,  so  I  tl uht 

I  would  tell  yon  about  mine  1  have  an  Irish  re- 
tric\er  puppy  named  Kover.  lie  will  ~tand  in 
the  corner,  pretend  to  be  dead,  and  give  paw  tor 
a  pi,  ce  of  cooky,  but  last  summer  he  Used  to  dig 
up  papa's  carrots,  and  he  killed  two  or  three 
chickens  Last  spring  mamma  gave  me  a  It-male 
canary,  and  she  hatched  lour  young  ones,  which 
were  also  mine.  1  named  them  Tom,  Dick.  Harry, 
and  Hold  Dust.  I  gave  Harry  to  my  auntie  Oil 
the  Ifttll  of  May  our  church  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  they  had  a  bazar  in  the  fall  to  raise 
money  to  furnish  anew  one,  and  1  gave  the  other 
three  birds  to  it.  Two  of  them  were  sold  for 
Jx:  al)  each,  and  the  other  came  back  to  me.  This 
was  Dick  ;  he  is  a  very  tine  singer,  is  a  great  beau- 
ty, and  has  a  deep  yellow  breast  and  green  wings 
ami  head 

One  night  after  school  I  went  tobogganing,  and 
had  grand  tun.  As  perhaps  some  of  your  read- 
ers do  not  know  what  a  toboggan  is.  I  will  de- 
scribe it  It  is  a  thin  piece  of  board  (the  Indians 
make  theirs  of  birch  bark),  about  eighteen  inches 
\\  me  and  Horn  three  to  six  feet  long,  bent  up  in 
front  like  a  sleigh  front.  They  have  no  runners, 
Inn  re-t  Hat  on  [he  snow.  Some  have  cushions 
on  them  Quite  a  number"!'  per-oiis  can  ride  at 
one,-  A  11  except  t  he -I  eeivr  I  who  sits  at  the  back. 
face  lnr.vard'  either  sitting  on  their  feet  tailor 
lashioll  or  with  the  feet  extended  one  on  each 
side  of  the  person  in  front.  The  steerer  sits  on 


Ids  left  side,  and  steers  with  Ids  right  foot  stick- 
ing out  behind,  ^'e  can  go  very  fast  on  a  steep 
hill  In  Montreal  there  is  a  slide  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  and  it  takes  t  wenty-eii:ht  seconds 
to  go  do  w  n  it  The  hard  part  is  walking  up  the 
hill.  When  you  get  to  the  top  you  are  ready  to 
drop  and  laint.  but  when  you  ba\e  ridden  down 
yon  feel  as  iresh  as  e\er  in  \our  life. 

I  have  taken  H.\nrKi:'s  YOITNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  the  beginning.  My  uncle  gave  me  the  sub- 
scription to  Youth's  Cwnpaitwn  and  a  watch  for 
Christmas.  CHARLIE  W.  H. 


M'IL-NT  Itr.iLV.  N*\v  JRRSRY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  My  papa  gave 
the  paper  lo  my  little  sister  Alice.  \\  ho  is  M  \i  i 
years  old,  and  niysell.  three  years  ago.  and  we 
like  it  so  much  that  he  has  given  it  to  us  every 
('hristmas  since.  We  have  a  cousin  named  Nel- 
lie staying  with  us.  and  she  reads  to  ns  out  ot  it 
every  evening.  1  have  a  goat,  and  my  litlle  sis- 
ter has  a  Maltese  kilicn.  We  have  had  delight- 
ful times  t  his  w  inter  coasting  on  the  mount  trom 
which  our  town  is  named,  and  skating  in  I  lie  field 
at  the  back  of  our  house.  I  go  to  school  every 
day  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve,  I  have  the 
nicest  teacher  in  I  he  world  .  her  name  is  Miss 
Mary.  I  have  many  hard  st  ndies  ;  1  atn  in  reduc- 
tion  ascending',  in  arithmetic,  but  I  like  history 
the  best  of  all.  I  have  commenced  taking  les- 
sons on  the  piano,  and  my  papa  says  w  hen  1  can 
play  I  ma\  take  lessons  on  the  violin.  1  am  read- 
ing Zigzag  Journal*  in  tin-  Occident,  by  H  Butter- 
worth,  and  I  enjoy  it  \ery  much.  Good  by. 

ALFKEB  B.  J. 

My  compliments  to  Miss  Mary.  I  think  she 
has  one  very  nice  little  pupil  Reduction,  either 
ascending  or  descending,  is  rather  puzzling,  but 
fractions  are  more  so. 


CHKISKA.  MASSACHIRPTTS. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  written  you  one 
letter,  and  it  has  not  been  published,  but  I  am  not 
al  all  discouraged.  I  know  you  can  not  have  all 
the  letters  that  we  little  folks  send  yon  put  in 
the  paper.  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
let  t  ei  t  ins  i  ime  that  a  very  little  girl  wrote  to  the 
rats.  This  is  it 

MR.  AND  MKS.  HAT,  — I  will  now  write  you  a 
short  letter  of  warning.  That  little  cup  of  jelly 
you  or  your  children  carried  off  to  the  door  of 
your  den,  and  ate  half  up.  was  mine.  Julia  put 
it  up  for  me  last  summer,  on  purpose  forme  to 
have  when  I  have  little  tea  parties.  My  little 
friend  Uert  ha  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  and 
we  were  going  to  have  it  Julia  went  to  get  it 
for  me,  a  i  id  could  not  find  it  any  where  in  the  cel- 
lar At  last  she  found  it  w  here  you  left  it.  right 
al  the  door  ol  'your  house,  a  II  dirt  V.  and  ha  If  eaten 
up  Now  this  is  not  proper  01  polite.  I  think 
you  had  better  go  away  somewhere  else  to  live. 
It  sou  do  not  go  off  soon,  a  i  rue  I  monster  will 
come  into  your  peaceful  home  to  kill  you.  I  give 
you  thice  days'  I'tne  in  mine  in  .  it  not  gone  by 
tlial  1  in  i"  t  he  cruel  nst,  r  w  ill  arrive  very  un- 
expectedly. My  sister  wants  you  not  to  fright  en 
her  so  when  she  goes  in  the  cellarfor  apples.  In 
haste.  THE  OWNEU  OF  THE  JEI.I.Y. 

Mamma  snys  the  rats  ?ttay  answer  this  letter. 
If  they  should  1  will  copy  it  and  send  the  copy 
to  you.  I  think  "The  Ice'  Queen"  is  splendid. 

A.  R.  P. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  should  venture  to  send  you 
a  reply  by  post,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  a  peep 
at  their  letter.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  not  being  discouraged  easily.  It  is  really  im- 
possible to  publish  all  the  letters  which  come  to 
this  Post -office  Box.  and  the  Postmistress  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  select  trom  the  great  numbers  re- 
I  eivcd  those  which  are  most  likely  to  please  a 
great  many  little  readers. 


Burn  COUNTY.  CAI.IFOBS;A. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  and  live  in  the  country.  I 
go  to  school,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it  some 
time  if  you  wish  me  to  write  again.  I  have  a  calf 
that  I  can  lead  w  'In  -rover  I  wish  to.  She  is  white, 
ami  we  call  her  Wldtey.  I  also  have  a  cat  older 
than  I  am.  and  a  little  black  dog  named  Neptune. 

I  will  now  tell  you  about  our  flowers.  Our  vio- 
lets have  been  in  bloom  fora  long  time,  and  we 
have  geraniums,  calla  lilies,  mignonettes,  helio- 
tropes, and  other  flowers  in  bloom.  I  will  send 
you  a  few.  We  all  love  flowers,  and  take  good 
care  of  our  plants.  With  love,  Lrcy  A.  M. 

Thanks,  dear,  for  the  sweet  flowers  which  per- 
fumed your  letter. 

NORTH  Pt-ATTK.  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  almost  six  years  old.  and  am 
.in  i.nly  child  My  papa  began  to  take  YOCN.J 
PKOPI.I:  for  me  this  year.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  stories,  and  like  "The  Ice  Queen" 
best,  th"UL'h  I  plav  them  all  "lit.  I  enjoy  the  let- 
tor*  -,,  much  i  hat  I  want  to  send  one  myself,  even 
if  mamma  .Iocs  w  rite  it  for  me.  I  used  to  go  to 
the  Kindergarten,  hut  that  was  given  up,  and  then 
I  went  to  a  private  school,  but  my  teacher  got 
married  this  winter,  so  I  couldn't  go  to  that 
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school  any  more,  and  mnmma  thinks  I  am  too 
younjc  to  go  to  the  public  school. 

I  don't  seem  to  have  very  ^tind  lm-k  with  my 
pets  somehow.  My  kittens  either  h;iv«.>  tit-;  m-  -<> 
offsomewhere  ami  *j;it  poison,  ;nni  papji  sells  the 
colts,  and  Robin,  my  canary,  d»m't  >inuF  very  much 
anyway  ;  but  1  liav  I* its  <  it  dollies.  Tln-iv  ;uiii  MX. 
Of 'them— Henry,  Daisy,  Waxy-F.icu,  iCosc.  Paity, 
and  Fannie.  M  \i;i  i.  Hi  it  it  i.i. 

Between  your  schools  ami  ynur  pets,  dear,  you 
do  seem  to  have  troubles  enough.  1  am  glad  the 
dolls  are  comforters. 


DEAH  POSTMISTHRSS,— I  ;im  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old.  I  go  to  school  every  winter,  ami  go  to  the 
country  every  summer.  We  have  a  p»--t  M;i<  k- 
and-tan  do-;'  In-  i*  a  very  amusing  little  thitu:. 
I  take  music  lessons,  and  like  them  quite  well. 
My  sister  has  a  squirrel  ;  it  got,  out  of  its  e;i^e 
last  summer,  and  we  had  a  hard  time  catching  it. 
I  havu  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  In  the  coun- 
try we  have  a  large  .log.  ;md  lie  fought  with  the 
little  one.  My  sisier  and  m\  self  were  dreadfully 
frightened. and  I  ran  into  tin- house— for  we  \\ern 
out-of-doors — and  called  our  cook ;  si  le  came  \\ith 
a  poker,  and  beat  both  dogs  until  they  stopped 
fighting.  We  collect  worms  and  butterflies  in 
the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  great  fun.  for  some- 
times you  find  a  worm  unexpectedly.  !  like 
YOUNG  PEOPLB,  and  especially  the  story  of  "The 
lee  Ojiecn";  I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  camp  on 
the  ice.  Twenty-six  children  go  to  our  school, 
and  we  have  splendid  times  We  write  notes  to 
eacli  other,  and  our  teacher  let*  u-  have  a  whis- 
pering recess  for  five  or  ten  minutes  evi-ry  <!;iy. 
My  sister  stays  in  another  room,  as  she  is  in  the 
first  class;  we  only  have  tlie  teachers'  parlors, 
and  they  have  folding-doors,  which  are  always 
open,  in  the  country"!  jumped  from  the  highest 
beam  of  our  barn  into  the  hay.  W<-  have  n-;i( 
nice  fun  in  the  summer  in  the  hay  ;  we  dig  down 
deep  when  we  make  houses,  so  that  we  can  not 
be  seen,  and  sometimes  we  play  hide -and  seek. 
Papa  has  two  calves,  and  we  eall  them  ours; 
mine  is  named  Daisy,  and  the  other  is.  named 
Little  Woman,  Wo  have  a  pi. i>  house,  and  its 
name  is  Little  Woman's  Home,  our  fanner  is 
very  funny,  and  he  plays  with  us.  We  hide  his 
things,  and  lie  has  to  find  them  ;  once  we  hid  the 
horse's  collar  in  the  hay.  and  the  farmer  could 
not  Hnd  it,  so  we  had  to"  give  it  to  him  ;  and  ,m 
other  time  we  bid  a  big  long  rope  in  the  hay  ; 
he  could  not  find  it.  W<-  have  two  birds  and 
one  squirrel  here.  We  have  ival  nice  fun  with 
our  little  dog,  for  we  taught  him  to  he^  and  l»a  rk  ; 
he  is  very  cunninir.  We  havt  pigeons,  thicks,  and 
chickens"  in  the  country.  HATTII:. 

Certainly  you  have  splendid  times  in  tin-  coun- 
try ;  but  as  the  farmer  is  a  busy  man,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  amuse  yourselves  by  hiding  his 
tools  and  other  things.  The  miuglity  doirs  were 
treated  a>  they  deser^-d  to  be  by  the  cook. 


The  article  in  YOUNG  PKOPLK  OTI  plaster  easts 
reminded  us  of  onr  experience  <>f  last  summer. 
We  read  in  a  paper  how  much  fun  it.  was  to  mix 
plasi<T  ot  Paris  with  water,  pour  it  into  anything 
hollow, and  set  it  away  to  harden  ;  it  would  eome 
out  in  the  shape  of  the  mould.  1  f.  did  not  say 
anything  about  greasing  the  mould,  and  we  did 
not  have  sense  eiiouirh  to  do  ir.  So  une  hot  day 
we  went  down  to  the  di  uir-stoj-p  niid  bought, 
some  [(lister  Kirst.  w.'  poured  it  into  a  little 
glass  (INh  with  a  pa.ttern  of  a  wreath  in  il .  Then 
we  filled  a  tin  jelly  mould,  and  when  we  went  to 
set  it  away  we  found  that  the  other  had  harden- 
ed ;  so  we  set  to  work  to  get  it.  out.  We  pounded 
it  \\itli  a  hammer,  and  scraped  it  with  a  knife, 
and  soaked  ir,  in  hut  water,  and  did  everything 
except  break  the  dish.  Then  we  were  alarmed, 
and  emptied  out  the  jelly  mould,  and  so  saved  it, 
for  the  plaster  is  still  in  the  glass  dish,  as  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  it  out.  We  thought  that 
our  experience  would  amuse,  and  perhaps  save 
some  one  from  duimr  the  same  that  we  did.  It 
was  about  like  une  of  Jimmy  UruwiTs  experi- 
ments, although  we  did  not  have  the  last  scene 
as  he  usually  does.  JACK  and  JILL. 

MILL  GHKKN,  MARYLAND. 

I  have  an  aunt  living  in  Cincinnati,  who  has 
beeii  sending  me  HAKPKK'S  YOUN<;  PKOPLK  for 
over  three  years.  I  gu  to  school  every  day.  The 
school  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  away.  The 
school  has  been  very  small  (his  winter,  on  account 
of  so  much  bad  weather.  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Then-  are  a  ^n-at  many  canning  houses 
in  this  neighborhood.  A  great  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  work  in  them,  and  make  one  dollar  a 
day.  It-  is  very  good  land  for  raising  tomatoes 
about,  lie  re  I  "have  two  bantam  chickens,  a  ml  a 
het\  that  will  catch  corn  when  YOU  throw  it  at 
her.  U.K. 


CHKBOVT.AN,  MICHIGAN. 

I  go  to  school,  nnd  we  have  lots  of  fun.  I  study 
ge,  nrraphy,  arithmetic,  reading,  writ  ing.  spelling, 
composition,  and  music  After  school  1  {,--0  out 
and  spin  my  top.  then  I  come  home  and  r;il  inv 
supper;  aiterward  we  all  come  in  play  games, 
and  then  we  go  to  bed.  Our  school  begins  nt 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closes  at  four 
o'clock  in  tlie  afteruoou.  We  have  a  globe  in1 


our  school-room,  and   an   atlas  of  the  I'nited 
States.    I  like  my  teacher  very  much. 

ARTHUR  II. 


MAKtBTTA.OHIO. 

Our  teacher  takes  YOCM;  PEOPLE  and  the 
}'«'///*'*  i  ;/,/;/*,///;'///.  and  I  like  both  very  much. 
I  am  in  the  second  class  of  the  grammar  glade, 
and  live  in  .Marietta,  the  oldest  to\\n  ol  Ohio  It 
was  -'•(!  led  in  17SH.  r  tins  making  onr  city  ninety- 
six  years  old.  There  has  tieen  some  talk  ot  hav- 
ing a  centennial  when  it  shall  he  one  hundred 
years  old.  Marietta  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  Kiv- 
i  r.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingtim.  Besides  t  he 

two  rivers,  we  have  several  railroads,  and  the 
prospect  of  two  "j-  three  more  Tlie  land  near 
tin-  Ohio  is  ralhcr  low.  hut  as  we  pass  further 
back  it  heeomes  a  great  deal  higher:  the  hi^ln  -t 
part  is  called  t  tie  "  Mockade.  "  In  t  he  month  of 
February  there  was  a  flood  higher  than  any  ever 
known  in  the  Ohio  Valley  The  water  reached 
many  of  the  second  floors,  driving  families  from 
their  homes  to  seek  shelter  with  friend.s  on  dry 
land,  or  in  the  court-house,  school-houses,  and 
o  i  her  public  buildings  thro\\  n  open  for  that  pur- 
pose Some  lost  not  only  their  ho  use  hold  goods, 
but  even  their  house-,  floated  away.  P.niMiiigs 
that  did  not  float  away  were  off  their  tdiiuda 
t  ions,  and  lir<iken  considerably.  The  County  and 
Railroad  bridges  across  the '  MiisUingtmi  River 
were  washed  away.  Of  course  it  was  necessary 
to  have  relief  for  the  sufferers  of  the  flood.  All 
tlie  neighboring  places  and  the  larger  cities  an 
swered  our  call,  and  sent  loads  of  pro\  isions  of 
all  kinds;  Congress  appropriated  J.VIO.OOO  for  the 
sufferers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  our  relief  commit- 
tee gave  to  all  whom  they  thought  were  in  need. 

NELLIE  B. 


CKELTSNH AM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  other  day  T  was  reading  a  child's  book 
called  t"ir,*i:l.  Stories, by  Maria  Edgeworth,  pub- 
lished in  lS.~d.and  oh.  how  old-l'ashioned  it  was  '. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  whole  : 

••  •  Papa. 'said  Patty,  'as  we  go  up  the  hill  where 
there  is  so  much  red  mud,  I  must  take  care  to 
pick  my  way  nicely,  and  I  must  hold  up  my  frock, 
as  y»ll  desired  me.  and  perhaps  yon  will  he  so 
good,  if  I  am  not  troublesome,  as  to  lift  me  over 
the  very  had  place  where  there  are  no  stepping- 
stones  '  " 

I  wonder  if  onr  mothers  and  fathers  ditl  talk 
that  way  when  they  were  children.  And  here  is 
an  extract  from  an  INS3  book  : 

•'•Mamma'  liea  :  Ernestine!  Olive!  Jean! 
hurry— let,  me  tell  first.  Miss—' 

"  '  I  beat  to  the  steps  :  I  ought  to  tell  "  shrieked 
Kat  as  Kittie  choked  for  breath.  '.Miss  Howard 
is  going  to  give  us  a — ' 

"•Nutiing  party  !' shouted  Kittie,  with  a  tri- 
umphant breath.  '  Hurrah  '  three  cheer-r-s  '" 

••'Mercy  on  me  !' cried  a  voice  trom  upstairs. 
•\Vhar  is  the'  matter?  what  are  you  doing?' 

"•  Kit  tie's  dancing  a  jig.  and  Kat 's  sliding  down 
the  I )an nisters  :'  exclaimed  a  horrified  voice  from 

Somewhere  else 

•"Mercy!  liea,  call  mamma.  I  think  they've 
gone  cra/,y.' 

•"Nutting  party!'  cried  Kittie.  dancing  furi- 
ously, ami  nodding  her  head  like  a  demenird 
monkey  '  To-morrow — want  togo?'" 

Now  don't  you  think  the  latter  is  more  natural? 
and.  if  \  on  had  your  choice,  wouldn't  you  rather 
ha\e  Kat  or  Kit  lie  for  a  friend  than  Patty?  I  am 
sure  you  would,  dear  Postmistress,  for  I  know 
you  are  ''just  jolly,"  as  Kat  would  say.  Don't 
yon  think  children's  books  and  papers  have  im- 
proved a  great  deal  since  1H51  ?  ;n id  do  you  think 
they  can  iiox*\bhj  improve  as  much  in  the  next 
thirty-five  years?  I  don't  see  how  they  can. 

S  M. 

The  style  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  is  rather 
formal,  and  seems  strange  to  the  free-and-easy 
little  people  of  to-day,  who  are  not  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  their  parents  and  teachers.  But  her 
stories  and  those  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  are  pen-and- 
ink  pictures  of  the  home  life  of  their  period,  and 
are.  besides,  very  entertaining.  I  am  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  anil  though  I  do  not  want  to  fall  from 
your  good  opitdon,  dear,  I  must  tell  the  truth,  and 
say  that  I  think  Patty  a  much  more  charming 
child  than  Kittie  in  tlie  instance  you  give.  Why 
need  we  be  rude  and  boisterous  because  we  are 
merryand  jolly?  Indeed,  I  know  so  many  sweet. 
well-behaved  children  who  are  fidl  of  fun.  not  at 
allstilted.  and  perfectly  delightful  company,  that 
I  should  be  tempted  to  exclude  from  my  room  a 
girl  who  could  act  like  a  "demented  monkey." 
As  for  tlie  possibility  of  making  children's  books 
better  than  they  now  are,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  The  editor  of  Yorxu  PKOPI.E  seems  deter- 
mined that  the  I  leant  if  id  paper  shall  impro\e  ev- 
ery year,  yet  thirty-live  \, .,,rs  hence  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  mon- exquisite  Easter  number  than 
this  one.  Of  that  1  feel  sure. 


have  never  been  to  school,  but  mamma  is  my 
teacher.  I  have  no  brothels  nor  sisters,  so  I 
have  to  play  \\itli  IndL'7l  children.  I  can  talk 
some  Pi  me  I'apa  has  given  me  "i  OCNG  I'M  .e  i. 
for  two  years  as  my  birthday  present.  1  also 
lake  Ltfllf  Mi  n  <u«l  \\<>ni>i/  and  'f//i  Lttt[>  '//,,  \ 
ami  JV'//>-  /•//.  I  have  e\er  so  many  pets.  Away 
in  I  he  K.ist  I've  got  five  grandmas  and  one  grand- 
pa I  wonder  if  an\  litlie  hoy  has  more  than 
that?  1  do  not  want  my  1<  tier  >•>  long  that  it 
won't  lind  a  place  in  the  Post-offlce  Box. 

\Vll.l.lE    P.    II. 

Five  grandmas!  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is 
for  you.  Master  \Villie,  that  they  are  all  in  the 
East.  IHhey  lived  at  I''lat  Creek  you  would  cer- 
tain ly  lie  spoiled.  I  wish  you  bad  one  there.  ho\v- 
ever,  for  a  boy  is  well  off  who  has  a  dear  giand- 
tlicr  to  love  and  wait  on.  And  so,  tuo,  is  a 
girl. 


Thanks  for  favors  received  to  IVcivIuiry  I,.  !>., 
ary  S.  I'..  Kttie  S.  K..  Kthcl,  Lewis  S.  H..  Annie 
and  llcrlha  I,.  II..  Fred.  Diitiil  ('.  1'.  A.,  Krcilili.^  M., 
Frank  W..Trcsrnft<'.,  Jennie  It..  Ssirali  K.  S.,  Frank 
I'..  Alire  F.  s.,  Beth,  Kosa  lleatrirv  I'.,  and  Th«- 
rrsa  1!.  II  __  K.  M.  J.,  P.O.  Box  Ii7.  Estherville.  I,  in- 
met  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to  hear  from 
31.  K.  S.,  or  from  some  other  little  girl  about 
eleven  years  old,  on  the  subject  (.if  painting.  — 
Cicely  dV  U.  McG.  :  Messrs.  Harper*  Brother*  can 
supply  the  numbers  you  mention  .  —  Dnisjr  H.  : 
Your  horned  toads  will  take  no  food  till  the-  very 
warm  weather  comes.  Flies  and  other  small  in- 
sects, living  when  fed  to  them,  arc  their  proper 
food.  They  like  dry  sand  to  live  in.  need  plenty 
of  sunlight  by  day  and  heat  by  night,  aud  occa- 
sionally a  little  water. 


ZZUW  FROM  YOUNO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Xo.  1. 

TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1. — In  Barnnm's  show. 

In  sister's  bean. 

In  teacher's  frown. 

In  mot  tier's  gown. 

In  pasture  lands. 

In  fairy  bands. 

My  whole  is  something  you  all  like  well, 

And  is  often  made  by  a  country  belle 

MIKE  CALL. 
2.— My  first  is  in  snow,  but  not  in  ice. 

My  second  is  in  oak.  lint  not  in  ash. 

My  third  is  in  south,  but  not  in  north. 

My  lourth  is  in  tea,  but  not  in  coffee. 

My  tiflli  is  in  house,  but  not  in  barn. 

My  sixth  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  cow" 

My  se\  ellth   is  in  eagle,  lint    Hot  ill  CrOW. 

M  \  ei-hl  I    i-  ill  rat,  bnl  not  in  cat. 
My  ninth  is  in  robin,  lint  not  in  wren. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  to\vn  on  an  island 
in  Lake  Champlaiu.  ROBBIE  R  L. 


No.  •„'. 

AN    EASV    DIAMOND. 

1  A  letter  2.  Ananimal.  3.  An  American  song- 
bird. 4.  A  part  of  the  body.  5.  A  letter.— The 
diamond  hides  the  name  of  a  great  favorite 

PSYCHE. 


ANSWKItS  TO   PI'7.7I.F,H   IN  NTo.  230 

No.  ].— P-la-y.  S-cot-t.  S-haw-l.  S-car-f.  S-hoe-s. 

K-no-t.     B-at-h.     T-rave-1.     c-rne-l. 

B-lac-k. 
No.  2.— F-lame.    C-heap.    S-mue.    C-art.    B-race. 

C-hop.    S-word.    S-harp. 


No.  3—          T 

BAT 

R  V   R   A   L 

T  A   R  (J  I"    I    N 

TAUNT 

L    I    T 

N 


No.  4.— 


S 

AWE 

AGENT 

S  \V   E    L   T  R  T 

E   N  T  R  Y 

T   R  Y 

Y 
O 

M  IT  D 

M  U    S    E    S 

C   U   S    H    ION 

DEITY 

S   O   Y 

N 
Lincoln. 


FLAT  CRKRK,  NEVADA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  live  on  a 
sheep  ranch  seven  mi.es  from  the  post-nffice;  but 
I  have  a  pony,  and  go  by  myself  for  the  mail.  I 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  May  A  (irahain.  Hans  Ehrlicher.  Fred  \V. 
Lynch.  A'  K  !•'.  Fannie  K.  and  Annie  I!  Dryden, 
Edith  Aliee  (Iroscr.  (irace  Lewis.  Walter  Waters, 
A  Hie  E.  Taylor.  I.eltie  and  Sarah  E..  Gussic  Skil- 
lin.  c;  p.  Iliuman.  Joseph  H.  liolton.  1,'cbecca 
Stiles  Thorne,  b'obert  Alice.  Albert  W  Jamison, 
A.  J.  Mitchell,  Aubrey  I-:.  King.  P.  O.  Judson.  .len- 
nie  A.,  Robert  C.  Turner.  A  W.  Scott.  E.  Breeze 
c..  Anna  Jackson.  Ellen  Hart,  Fanny  T..  Jasper 
Keyes. 

[For  Exchanges,  see  '2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.  ] 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  OLD  GENTLEMAN. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

HEN  yon  are  tired  of  dyeing  your  Easter-eggs  and  dec- 
orations in  decalcomanie,  and  pen  and  paints  Lave  be- 
come wearisome,  try  the  manufacture  of  this  curious  toy.     Many 


W 


Fio.  1.  FIG.  2. 

of  you  may  have  seen  it,  no  doubt,  in  shops  and  elsewhere,  but  it 
will  be  great  fun  to  make  one  for  yourselves. 

Take  an  ordinary  hen's  egg,  and  aftrr  having  carefully  bored  a 
bole  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  in  the  small  end,  entirely  with- 
draw the  contents.  This  can  lie  done  more  easily  if  the  egg  is 
thoroughly  shaken,  so  as  to  mix  the  yolk  and  the  white  together. 

On  two  sides  of  the  empty  egg  paint,  either  in  oil  or  water  col- 
ors, a  face  represent- 
ing a  good  -  natnred 
;ind  smiling  old  gen- 
tleman, as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  In  ease,  yon 
have  neither  oil  nor 
water  colors,  the  face 
•can  be  drawn  with  a 
pen  in  black  writing 
ink  or  India  ink. 

After  the  colors  are 
quite  dry  a  small  wire 
hook  is  inserted  in  I  he 
hole  in  the  end  of  the 
•egg,  and  the  egg  is 
gently  pressed  into  a 
quantity  of  any  trans- 
parent and  quick-dry- 
ing varnish  ( bleach- 
ed shellac  varnish  is 
best).  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  var- 
nish pass  into  the  egg, 
•so  that  a  thorough 
coating  is  obtained 
both  on  the  outside 
and  inside. 

After  the  varnish 
is  thoroughly  dry,  re- 
peat the  operation,  so 

.as  to  secure  a  se< I 

•coat.  The  purpose  of 
the  two  coats  of  var- 
nish is  to  close  up  all 
the  pores  in  the  egg- 
shell, and  make  it  both 
water  and  air  tight. 

Now  fill  any  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  (a 
glass  preserving  jar 
will  do)  full  of  water. 


fill  it  with  water  until 
it  floats  with  its  large 
•end  upward  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  must  be  de- 
termined by  trial.  The 
floating  of  the  i-gg  is 
•occasioned  by  a  small 
body  of  air  in  the  large 
•end  of  the  egg. 

Now  stretch  a  thin 
piece  of  India  rubber 
•over  the  top  of  the 


bottle.  By  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  ou  the  piece  of  rubber, 
.•unl  pressing  lightly,  the  egg  will  slowly  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  but  when  the  hand  is  removed  it  will  again  rise 
to  the  surface. 

This  curious  result  is  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  water  be- 
ing transmitted  to  the  air  in  the  broad  end  of  the  egg,  which, 
being  reduced  in  volume,  weighs  less,  and  causes  the  egg  to  sink. 
When  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  air  again  expands,  and  drives 
out  the  water,  and  the  egg  rises  slowly  to  the  surface. 

In  the  illustration  the  old  gentleman  is  shown  as  having  long 
but  thin  flowing  hair.  This  hair  consists  of  long  sheep's  wool, 
the  ends  of  which  are  dipped  in  the  shellac  varnish,  and  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  old  gentleman  after  the  second  coat  of  var- 
nish has  dried.  But  they  must  be  placed  on  the  head  very 
sparingly,  or  otherwise  the  egg  will  become  top-heavy,  and  the 
action  of  the  globule  of  air  inside  of  the  egg  will  be  overcome. 

Fig. 2  represents  another  amusing  toy  made  from  an  egg.  Take 
a  good-sized  goose  egg,  bore  a  hole  in  the  broad  end.  and  withdraw 
the  contents.  When  the  inside  of  the  egg  has  become  thorough- 
ly dry,  place  the  small  end  in  hot  sand,  and  when  the  shell  has 
become  hot  pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  melted  resin  or  bees- wax. 

Now  fill  the  egg  with  hot  shot  nearly  up  to  the  circular  mark 
on  the  clown's  chin.  Let  the  sand  gradually  cool  off  before  with- 
drawing the  egg.  When  the  egg  has  become  perfectly  cool  paint 
a  Hnmpty  Dunipty  clown's  head  on  it.  The  amusing  part  of 
this  contrivance  is  that  the  clown's  head  will  insist  on  assuming 
an  upside-down  position.  No  matter  how  you  place  the  egg, 
back  it  will  flv  to  this  clown-like  attitude. 


A   LITTLE   chicken,  seven  weeks 
old, 

Looking  at  eggs  in  crimson  and  gold, 
Painted  with  flowers  on  either  side. 
And  in  gulden  letters,  "Easter-tide." 
"  Ah,"  said  the  chicken,  "  when  I  am 

old, 

1   shall    lay    eggs    in    crimson    and 
gold." 


EASTER-EGGS.—  BY  H.  B.  B.  W. 

One  glad  spring  morning  the  church 

bells  rang. 

And  happy  carols  the  children  sang; 
But  by  her  nest,  in  a  loft,  alone, 
Stood    the   little    chicken,  now   full 

grown. 

"  Alas  !"  she  cackled,  in  great  dismay, 
"  I  have  laid  while  eggs  on  Easter- 

day." 


A  dainty  maiden — so  I  am  told — 
Sat    painting   eggs   in   crimson   and 

gold  : 

She  painted  flowers  on  either  side. 
And  in  golden  letters,  "Easter-tide." 
"Oh,"  said  the  hen,  "now  I  under- 
stand- 
Easier  -  eggs    must    be   finished   by 
hand." 
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•00'    CAN'T    TALK." 


THE  CATNIP  BOY. 

BY  SUSAN  HARTLEY  SWETT. 

BIDDY  wasn't  very  good-natured   that  morning,  and 
though  she  allowed  Milly  to  remain  in  the  kitchen 
and  watch  her  while  she  did  "me  Satherday's  cookiii',''a 
pie-crust  girl  or  doughnut  boy  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
But  Milly  was  very  fond  of  the  kitchen  at  any  time. 


and  to -day,  as  there  was  no  school,  and  it  was  too 
cold  for  her  to  play  out-of-doors,  and  her  mamma  had 
gone  away,  it  seemed  to  be  her  only  refuge.  She  had 
no  one  to  play  with  her,  and  it  was  very  dreary  in  the 
nursery  alone.  In  the  kitchen  the  kettle  was  singing 
all  sorts  of  merry  tunes  over  the  glowing  coals  ;  the 
warm  air  was  scented  with  spices  and  sweets;  there  were 
tempting  trays  of  apples  and  raisins  on  the  table,  and  the 
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fascinating  bubble  and  hiss  of  good  things  roasting  in  the 
oven. 

Biddy  was  rolling-  out  pastry,  and  as  she  did  so,  instead 
of  the  rollicking  songs  which  she  usually  sang  on  such 
occasions,  she  piped  one  about  sweetness  fleeing  and  leav- 
ing nothing  but  thorns.  Under  the  circumstances,  Milly 
dared  not  ask  her  to  sing  the  lovely  one  which  she  said 
tier  grandmother  used  to  sing  in  "ould  Ireland"  about  St. 
Mary  in  the  garden  watering  her  flowers,  and  a  little  bird 
that  came  and  talked  to  her. 

So  the  little  girl  rubbed  away  the  mist  that  had  gathered 
on  the  window-pane,  and  was  looking  rather  sadly  out 
into  the  small  slice  of  frozen  world  which  composed  the 
back  door  yard,  wheu  a  queer-looking  boy,  with  great 
bunches  of  dried  herbs  sticking  out  from  a  bag  on  his 
back,  opened  the  gate,  and  came  up  the  walk  toward  the 
door.  Quite  a  procession  of  cats  followed  him,  Milly's 
own  Tom  leading  the  party,  with  eager  mews  and  sudden 
leaps  toward  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Milly,  "I  think  that  must  be  a  catnip 
boy.  He's  so  funny,  and  all  the  cats  are  after  him  !  I'm 
going  to  let  him  in." 

"What  iver  is  a  catnip  b'y  ?"  inquired  Biddy,  making 
her  eyes  very  round  with  astonishment.  "Here,  child, 
no  thramps  at  all  at  all  is  allowed  in  me  kitchen.  And 
shure  weren't  ye  towld  not  to  go  near  till  the  door,  an'  the 
air  sharp  as  needles  '." 

But  the  "catnip  boy"  was  already  in  the  room,  and  had 
calmly  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  holding  his  pack  in  his 
arms  as  a  means  of  protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of  Tom, 
who  had  rushed  in  from  out-of-doors  in  his  wake. 

"  An'  what  do  yez  want,  thin  ?''  said  Biddy,  in  a  tone  of 
no  little  sharpness,  at  the  same  time  looking  wonderingly 
at  the  queer  little  figure. 

He  certainly  did  present  a  comical  appearance.  Milly 
could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  outright  when  she  look- 
ed at  him.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  but  his  face,  with  its 
sharp  lines  and  wise  expression,  was  like  that  of  an  elderly 
man.  His  clothing  was  not  ragged,  or  even  very  shabby, 
but  it  was  of  the  strangfest  make  and  material,  and  was  so 
much  too  large  for  him  that  he  looked  like  a  scarecrow  in 
a  corn  field  holding  out  its  arms  made  of  sticks  through  a 
man's  coat  sleeves.  The  coat,  which  was  of  blue  cloth, 
seemed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  dress-coat  in  its  day, 
and  was  adorned  with  a  faded  velvet  collar  and  very  fancy 
buttons.  Its  tails  reached  the  boy's  heels,  and  the  sleeves 
were  turned  up  at  the  cuffs,  in  order  that  he  might  use 
his  hands. 

The  vest,  which  was  of  yellow  and  blue  flowered  satin, 
and  still  gorgeous  to  behold,  though  faded  and  frayed  at 
the  bindings,  astonished  one  when  he  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  which  he  did  to  reach  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
his  pantaloons  were  like  two  meal-bags  on  a  pair  of  tongs. 
His  hat,  too,  was  so  large  that  it  slipped  down  over  his 
very  eyes,  and  was  of  such  a  queer  and  elderly  style  as 
one  sometimes  sees  in  a  Fourth-of-July  procession  of  an- 
tiques and  horribles. 

"Buy  some  herbs  ?"  said  he,  in  answer  to  Biddy's  ques- 
tion. "They're  fresh  an'  good;  picked  last  year  at  jest 
the  right  time  o'  flowerin',  an'  I'll  sell  'em  cheap.  I  hain't 
had  no  luck  this  morniu',  an'  hev  got  ter  start  fur  home 
at  three  o'clock." 

"Buy  herbs!"  echoed  Biddy.  "An'  shure  what  wud  I 
want  wid  herbs  ?  Git  along  wid  yez,  an'  don't  be  afther 
seattherin'  the  rubbish  over  me  clane  floor.  How  much 
does  yez  ask  fur  a  bunch  o'  catnip,  now  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Milly,  quickly;  "I'll  buy  some  for  Tom." 

Biddy,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "  liked  a  nice,  clane 
pussy  cat  ter  be  makiu'  hisself  sociable  round  the  fire," 
and  Tom,  whom  she  declared  was  so  wise  that  he  could 
"tellforchins,"  was  her  especial  favorite.  But  she  detested 
tramps  and  peddlers  of  all  kinds.  The  catnip  alone  pre- 
vented her  from  sending  the  boy  out-of-doors  at  once. 


"Ten  cents, "said  he,  selecting  a  bunch  from  his  care- 
fully arranged  stock. 

' '  Git  out  wid  yez ;  that's  too  dear  althegether.  The  'pot'- 
ecary  man  round  the  corner  sells  twicet  as  much,  all  pick- 
ed ter  pieces,  an'  pressed  iutil  uate  little  packages,  fur  that 
money." 

"  But  it  ain't  fresh  an'  nice  like  this.  It's  all  sticks  an' 
d  :ist .  an'  is  as  dry  as  a  chip.  Like  as  not  it's  been  in  the  store 
fur  years  an'  years.  I  know  about  this,  fur  I  picked  it 
myself  when  the  dew  was  on  it.  They  say  herbs  is  better 
picked  when  the  dew  is  on  'em." 

"Tom  will  like  it  better,  then,"  said  Milly,  producing 
ten  cents  from  her  pocket.  She  always  carried  her  mon- 
ey with  her  nowadays,  as  her  Christmas  porte-monnaie  was 
still  new,  and  too  precious  as  yet  to  put  away  where  it 
could  not  be  looked  at  every  half-hour  or  so. 

"An'  wouldn't  you  like  some  pennyroyal  ?" — turning  to 
Biddy.  "These  big  bunches,  enough  ter  last  fur  a  whole 
year,  is  only  ten  cents  apiece." 

"An'  what  wud  I  want  wid  pennymoral  ?"  inquired 
Biddy,  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  fragrant  old- 
fashioned  herb. 

The  boy  stared  at  her.  "Why,  take  it  an1  steep  it  fur 
colds  an'  fevers  an'  rheumatiz.  It's  good  fur  'most  every- 
thing, I  reckon.  I  had  an  awful  cold  a.  spell  ago;  Miss 
Moulton  said  I'd  surely  have  a  fever;  but  one  o'  the  old 
ladies  in  the  house  steeped  some  pennyroyal  tea  real 
strong,  an'  I  drank  it  when  I  went  ter  bed  at  night,  an'  the 
next  morning  I  was  pritty  nigh  well.  Ef  it  hadn't  storm- 
ed I  should  'a  gone  ter  school  anyway." 

"What's  the  name  o'  yez  ?" 

"  Pat  Mahoney." 

"An'  where  do  yez  live,  shure  ?"  inquired  Biddy,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  impressed  with  the  boy's  appearance. 

"  Ter  the  poor-house  in  Linfield." 

"Begorra!  An'  is  thim  the  kind  o'  clothes  they  gives 
folks  there  ?" 

The  boy  colored  fiercely  under  his  sallow  skin. 

"They  was  a-goin'  ter  git  me  some  new  ones,"  said  he, 
"but  ole  Peter  died,  an'  jest  before  he  drew  his  last  breath 
he  said  he  wanted  me  to  hev  his  weddin'  suit  that  he'd 
kep'  in  a  drawer  ever  sence  his  weddin'  day,  nigh  fifty 
years  ago.  He  liked  me  coz  I'd  waited  on  him,  an'  sat  up 
nights  with  him  when  he  was  sick.  They  was  so  queer 
an'  old-fashioned  nobody  wouldn't  give  notbin'  fur  'em,  so 
they  said  I'd  got  ter  wear  'em;  'twould  save  buyiii'  me 
new  ones. 

"But  I  hain't  never  took  no  peace  in  'em,"  he  continued. 
"  The  boys  hoot  at  me  in  the  street,  an'  they  sarce  me  so  I 
carn't  go  ter  school  at  all,  coz  I  hain't  got  nothiii'  else  to 
wear — that's  the  reason  I  went  ter  tradin'  herbs.  A  farmer 
that  drives  down  to  Crabtrees  Corner,  where  the  ears  start 
from,  lets  me  ride  down  ez  fur  ez  that  with  him  when  he 
goes,  once  in  a  while,  an'  the  baggage-master's  a  feller 
that  knew  my  father  when  he  was  alive,  an'  he  lets  me 
come  ter  the  city  with  him  free,  'mong  the  trunks  an'  boxes. 
I'm  a-tryin'  to  git  enough  money  ter  buy  me  a  new  suit, 
but  it's  pritty  slow  work.  I  hain't  got  but  five  dollars  now. 
They  took  some  away  from  me,  coz  they  said  I  hadn't 
worked  enougli  ter  pay  my  board,  an'  the  town  couldn't 
afford  to  support  me  while  I  earnt  money  for  myself." 

"The  mane  things!"  said  Biddy,  who  had,  in  spite  of  her 
roughness,  a  warm  heart.  "An'  don't  it  be  awful  poor 
boord  till  the  poor-house? — poor  vittles  I  mane, "she  ex- 
plained, as  the  boy  looked  rather  puzzled. 

"Oh  no;  the  board  ain't  so  dretful  poor.  Folks  gits 
used  to  it,  anyway.  An'  there's  always  plenty,  such  as  'tis, 
an'  they  treat  me  well  enough.  But  it  does  seem  kinder 
hard  that  the  old  ladies  can't  hev  white  sugar  to  put  in 
their  tea.  I've  bought  it  fur  'em  sometimes.  Some  of 
'em  has  been  used  ter  livin'  genteel,  an'  merlasses  is  dret- 
ful sick'nin'  to  'em.  When  I'm  a  man  I'm  a-goin'  ter  'stab- 
lish  a  fund  so't  the  Liufield  paupers  ken  hev  sugar  fur 
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their  tea,  an'  a  bit  o'  somethin'  besides  porridge  fur  supper 
an'  breakfast. 

"I  sha'n't  stay  iii  the  poor-house  long,"  he  continued, 
his  dark  eyes  lighting  with  a  look  of  eager  determination. 
"  I  mean  to  be  somebody  in  tin-  world.  I'm  a  master-hand 
at  figgers.  We  ain't  never  had  a  school-master  that  could 
beat  me,  an'  the  parson  that  comes  over  from  the  Corner 
ter  see  Miss  Hill  sometimes  says  I'll  be  sure  to  do  some- 
thing wonderful  if  I  get  the  chance.  But  I  must  get  my 
new  suit  o'  clothes  iirst ;  then  I'm  a-goin'  to  look  out  for  a 
place  ter  work  in  the  city  somewheres,  where  I  can  study 
evenings.  It  don't  do  no  good  to  look  after  a  situation 
now;  folks  only  laugh  at  me  if  I  go  near  'em.  They  can't 
think  of  anything  but  my  comercal  looks,  I  s'pose." 

"Here."  said  Milly,  taking  her  porte-monuaie  once  more 
from  her  pocket.  "Uncle  Jack  gave  me  this  money 
New-Year's  Day,  to  do  just  edzactly  as  I  pleased  with.  It 
was  five  dollars  at  first,  but  I  spent  some  for  candy;  the 
rest  I  was  going  to  keep  till  papa's  birthday,  and  buy  him 
a  present  with  it.  But  I'd  rather  give  it  to  you.  Mamma 
will  give  me  some  more  for  that." 

"  Bliss  the  child,  an'  so  she  will, "said  Biddy.  "  An'  how 
much  do  it  be,  shure  ?  Four  dollars  an'  a  quarther  ?  Here  j 
is  sivinty-foive  cints  more.  Take  this  foive  dollars  an'  put 
it  with  the  foive  dollars  ye  have  already,  an'  make  yerself 
luk  loike  a  Christian  as  soon  as  possible.  Shure  any  wan 
wud  take  yez  fur  a  hay  then  in  this  rig — the  loikes  ov  it!" 

The  boy's  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  but  he  hes- 
itated to  take  the  money  from  Milly's  little  eager  out- 
stretched hand. 

' '  I  don't  like  to  take  it  from  the  little  girl.  Her  mother 
an'  father  might  not  like  it,  an'  then  she  might  want  it  her- 
self." 

"Nivir  fear  the  mother  and  fayther;  they're  both  that 
kind-hearted  an'  charitable  there's  no  ind  till  'em.  They'll 
be  plazed  ter  have  her  that  generous,  an'  I  heerd  her  uncle 
tell  her  wid  me  own  two  ears  that  she  was  to  do  jisl  us 
she  plazed  wid  the  money  if  'twas  till  buy  a  flock  o'  geese. 
Take  a  bit  o'  something  to  ate  first,  an'  thin  be  off  wid  yez 
an'  buy  the  clothes.  An'  whin  yez  come  ter  these  parts 
agin  wid  yer  new  suit  on,  drop  in  an'  let  us  see  how  ye/. 
luks.  Maybe  we'd  be  out  ov  catnip  by  that  time,  too," 
said  Biddy,  when  he  took  his  leave. 

"  I  will,  an'  I  sha'n't  never  forget  ye."  The  boy's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears;  and  when  he  tried  to  speak  his  thanks 
he  choked,  and  very  nearly  burst  into  sobs.  "I  shall 
have  a  chance  ter  pay  ye  too,  some  day,  perhaps." 

Nearly  two  months  passed  away,  and  nothing  more  was 
seen  of  the  catnip  boy.  It  was  growing  toward  spring; 
the  March  winds  were  tearing  and  frolicking  across  the 
Park  and  around  the  street  corners  ;  the  sky  was  as  blue 
as  skies  can  be,  and  the  sunshine  danced  with  delight  on 
little  patches  of  grass  that  were  growing  green.  And  with 
milder  weather  came  the  hand-organ  men,  scattering  their 
fascinating  melodies  to  the  breezes,  and  with  the  hand-or- 
gan men  came  the  monkeys,  more  fascinating  still. 

One  morning  Milly  and  her  little  sister  Rose  went  to 
walk  with  the  nurse;  but  after  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  street  the  nurse  stopped  to  speak  with  an- 
other nurse,  and  the  two  children  went  on  alone.  Sud- 
denly a  hand-organ  commenced  to  pipe  across  the  way, 
and,  greatly  to  Milly's  delight,  she  spied  a  monkey  in  red 
jacket  and  plumed  cap  performing  his  wonderful  antics  for 
the.  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  children.  Taking  Rose's 
hand,  she  started  to  cross  the  street  at  once,  never  heeding 
a  runaway  horse  that  just  at  that  moment  dashed  around 
the  corner,  and  was  coming  with  frantic  speed  toward  her. 

"  Milly  !  Milly!"  shouted  her  father,  who  saw  her  peril 
from  his  own  door-steps,  and  rushed  frantically  toward 
her.  "Take  care,  little  'uiis — you'll  be  killed  !"  exclaimed 
a  sleepy-looking  man  on  the  top  of  a  rumbling  old  cart. 
But,  absorbed  in  the  monkey,  Milly  neither  saw  nor  heard. 


It  seemed  as  if  the  next  step  would  take  the  children 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  there  was  no  possible  es- 
cape. But  suddenly  a  boy  appeared,  from  no  one  knew 
where,  and  bravely  darting  before  the  furious  animal, 
seized  them  and  drew  them  out  of  harm's  way.  It  was 
done  like  a  lightning  flash.  The  act  was  almost  like  a 
miracle  to  the  paralyzed  lookers-on.  They  shouted  and 
cheered.  "He  was  a  brave  boy,"  they  said,  "and  what 
wonderful  courage  and  quickness  he  showed!  It  seemed 
as  if  there  must  be  magic  in  it!" 

"Oh,  papa,  it's  the  catnip  boy,  only  he's  got  on  differ- 
ent clothes,  and  I  didn't  know  him  at  first,"  said  Milly, 
when  she  had  recovered  her  breath  a  little. 

"  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  repay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him."  said  Mr.  Curtis.  "  What 
prompted  you  to  act  like  that,  my  boy  ?  It  is  really  won- 
derful that  you  weren't  killed  or  seriously  injured  your- 
self, instead  of  saving  the  children." 

"  Why,  when  I  came  along  t'other  street,  and  saw  the 
two  little  girls  in  the  range  of  the  runaway  horse,  I  start- 
ed right  away,  an'  was  goin'  ter  grab  'em.  Then  I  thought 
'twouldn't  be  no  use,  I  was  so  fur  away,  an'  the  horse 
was  tearin'  so  like  mad;  but  when  I  saw  'twas  the  little 
girl  that  give  me  the  money.  I  determined  ter  save  her  or 
die  in  the  attempt." 

Mr.  Curtis  thought  that  their  acquaintance  so  far  had 
been  so  profitable  on  both  sides  it  ought  to  be  kept  up 
and  become  more  intimate.  So  he  took,  the  boy  home 
with  him,  and  kept  him  there,  and  sent  him  to  school. 

Pat  was  indeed,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  a  master-hand 
at  figures,  and  now  that  he  has  become  a  young  man,  his 
friends  are  sure  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
will  be  "somebody  in  the  world."  He  and  Milly,  who  is 
a  young  lady,  are  the  best  of  friends,  though  she  still 
sometimes  playfully  calls  him  the  "catnip  boy."  Biddy, 
who  holds  her  post  in  the  kitchen  yet,  glories  over  him  as 
a  grand  discovery  of  her  own,  and  is  never  weary  of  talk- 
ing of  his  virtues. 

The  old  ladies  at  the  Linfield  poor-house  have  sugar  in 
their  tea,  through  the  efforts  of  the  boy  who  wore  old 
Peter's  wedding  clothes.  The  clothes  themselves  were 
given  to  another  pauper,  an  old  man  who  took  great  de- 
light in  wearing  them  on  Sundays,  and  was  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  appearance  in  their  faded  gorgeousuess. 


VEGETABLE  PITCHERS. 

BY  S.  B.  HEHKK'K. 

NEARLY  seventy  years  ago  a  gentleman  living  in  North 
Carolina  began  to  watch  some  very  curious  plants 
which  he  found  growing  in  a  poor  piece  of  laud  near  his 
home.  Hundreds  of  people  had  probably  seen  these 
plants,  but  Dr.  McBride  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
really  studied  them  and  wrote  down  what  he  found  out 
about  their  ways. 

Out  of  the  moist  ground  a  tuft  of  leaves  grew ;  some 
of  these  were  ordinary  leaves,  others  were  extraordinary. 
To  examine  the  last  you  might  almost  think  that  the  fair- 
ies had  been  up  very  early  in  the  morning  with  their 
thimbles  and  needles  and  invisible  silk,  and  had  .selected 
a  leaf  here  and  there  in  the.  tuft,  and  doubled  it,  around, 
and  sewed  the  edges  together,  so  as  to  make  a  long  slen- 
der pitcher  to  catch  the  summer  rain  in.  If  the  fairies 
were  responsible  for  these  pitchers,  they  must  be  very 
good  seamstresses  indeed,  for  such  a  seam  you  never  saw. 
You  may  look  at  it  through  the  largest  kind  of  a  magui- 
fying-glass,  and  not  a  stitch  can  be  seen,  not  a  knot  nor  a 
loose  thread. 

The  raw  edge  of  the  scam  is  always  turned  outward. 
Look  at  Fig.  1.  Here  is  a  single  pitcher  which  grew  not 
far  from  New  York  city,  in  a  swampy  place.  Any  line 
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Fig.  1.— OPEN-MOUTHED 

PITCUER. 

/,  Seam,   with   Honey  Trail; 
p.  Pitcher  part ;  /(,  Hood  ;  m . 

Mouth 


Fig.  2.— PITCHER  WITH  OVEB- 

HANi.iN'j  HEAD  AND  CLEAK 

WINDOWS. 

h,  Ilcind  :  if, Windows;  /'.Honey 
Trail ;  c.  Cord  around  Mouth  ; 
m,  Mouth. 


day  in  May  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  some  of  these 
pitchers  for  sale  at  the  small  stalls  011  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
New  York,  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  them  (/is  the 
seam  and  p  the  pitcher).  Above  the  pitcher  you  see  a 
curved  and  veined  leaf,  //,  which  stands  up  and  partly 
curves  over  the  open  mouth,  m.  It  does  not  quite  cover 
it,  so  some  rain  usually  gets  into  the  hollow  tube. 

These  curious  trumpet-shaped  leaves  are  not  grown  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fairies,  nor  even  for 
the  bugs  and  flies  which  often  pack 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  full,  but  are 
for  tli.-  n-'.  of  the  plant  011  which 
they  grow.  I  have  never  found  iii- 

sects  in  the  pitcher  you  have  first  1 u 

looking  at,  but  in  Fig.  2  I  have  taken 
out  hundreds,  sometimes  packing  the 
tube  up  for  four  inches  or  more. 
These  trumpets  are  the  stomachs  of 
the  plant;  the  flies  and  bugs  in  the 
trumpets  are  the  remains  of  many  din- 
ners—those  parts  of  the  insects  which 
they  could  not  digest. 

Plants  usually,  perhaps 
you  remember  C'Piccio- 
la,"  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, February  14.  1882), 
feed  by  means  of  their 
roots.  The  food  they  get 
is  in  the  ground,  and  the 
roots  push  down  into  this, 
and  suck  up  out  of  it  what 
they  need  to  keep  them 
alive  and  make  them 
grmv.  The  pitcher-plants 
live  in  very  poor  soil, 
where  they  can  find  very 
little  to  nourish  them. 
They  get  not  much  be- 
sides water  through  their 


roots.  They  would  die,  just  as 
yon  or  I  would,  if  they  had  no- 
thing but  water  to  live  on,  so 
they  are  provided  with  these 
stomach-pitchers. 

Before  you  eat  your  food  some 
one  has  to  get  it  and  cook  it; 
then  you  have  to  chew  it  and 
swallow  it.     If  these  plants  had 
one  half  of  all  this  to  do  to  get 
fed.  there  would  be  none  of  them 
on  the  earth  now ;  they  would 
all  have  died  out  long  ago.    But 
these     pitchers,    besides    being 
stomachs  to  digest  the  food,  ai-e 
traps   to   catch   it.      Along  the 
edge  of  the  raw  seam  (/,  Figs.  1 
and  2)  are  rows  of  honey  glands, 
so  that  from  the  ground  to  the 
edge  of  the  pitcher's  brim  there 
is  a  trail  with  honey  drops  lead- 
ing a  careless  insect  on  and  on, 
and  up  over  the  edge,  c,  into  the 
hollow  of  the  trap.      Once  in- 
side, there  is  no  hope  for  him. 
for  the  inner  part  is  covered 
with  delicate  hairs  pointing 
downward     toward     the     pit 
below.      An    ant.  a    fly,  and 
many  another  insect  can  walk 
straight  up  a  pane  of  glass,  or 
on  the  smoothest  ceiling,  and 
yet    it   will    go    reeling    and 
tumbling  along  on  this  hairy 
floor.     The  sticky  pad  it  has 
on  its  feet,  its  claws,  and  even 
the  patent  little  sucker  which 
aids  some  of  them  in  holding 
on.  all  go  for  nothing  when 
it  undertakes  to  stroll  on  this 
bending,    moving,    uncertain 
wall  inside  the  pitcher's  brim. 
In  a  second  the  unwary  visitor 
slips  and  falls,  110  matter  how 
hard  lie  tries  to  save  himself. 
Even  with  the  advantage  of  wings  an  insect  seldom  es- 
capes, but  soon  forms  part  of  the  liquid  mass  filling  the 
lower  part  of  the  pitcher — a  horrible  mixture,  part  water, 
part  a  juice  which  oozes  out  of  the  trumpet  leaf,  and  part 
dead  and  decaying  insects. 

There  is  something  very  horrible  in  the  idea  of  a  plant. 


Fig.  3.— PITCHER-PLANT  IN  BLOOM. 


Fig.  4.— DAHLINGTONIA  C'ALIFUKNUA. 


Fiji.  5.— BLADDER-W..I:T  Fig.  6.— BLADDER  WITH  CAPTURED  PREY. 

a  beautiful  plant,  too,  luring  insects  to  its  trap,  and  then 
feeding  on  them  like  a  dreadful  old  ogre.  In  one  or  two 
of  the  pitcher-plants  at  the  upper  end  are  clear  spots  which 
let  in  the.  light.  Against  these  skylights  the  trapped  flies 
strike  and  bump,  as  they  do  against  a  window-pane,  till 
they  fall  into  the  pit  below  (u;  Fig.  2).  This  pitcher-plant, 
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as  well  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  rich  witli  beautiful  col- 
ors, red  and  yellow  and  olive  green,  with  clear  pale  yellow 
transparent  windows,  and  above  the  cluster  of  these  leaves 
grow  the  stems  which  bear  their  flowers  (Fig.  3). 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  plants  grows  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  Northern  California,  so  high 
that  the  flower  may  be  found  blooming  higher  up  than 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington  or  any  mountain  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  too  high  up  in  the  world  to 
have  any  common  every-day  name,  but  is  called,  after 
its  native  State,  Darlingtonia  californica.  This  has  no 
common  leaves  at  all,  but  from  the  root  spring  two  kinds 
of  pitchers — little  baby  pitchers,  something  like  those  in 
Fig.  3,  and  others,  large,  beautifully  colored  and  veined 
pitchers,  with  a  curved-over  roof,  and  two  long  flaring 
wings  (Fig.  4,  Darlingtonia  calif  arnica). 

Every  one  of  these  pitchers  is  twisted  round  about 
half  a  turn.  The  colors  are  like  those  of  rich  ripe  fruit 
— brilliant  reds  and  yellows  and  greens;  not  brighter 
than  those  of  the  other  pitcher-plants,  but  richer  and  mel- 
lower. The  flower  of  this,  too,  is  very  curious.  It  grows 
on  a  tall  stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  looks  like  a  rich 
red  and  yellow  striped  tulip  hanging  down,  but  with  an 
extra  row  of  petals  above.  The  flower  is  arranged  as  a 
trap  too.  It,  like  the  orchid  traps,  draws  the  insects  fly- 
ing about  to  itself,  and  by  feeding  them  with  honey  in- 
duces them  to  carry  the  pollen  of  the  flower  to  the  sticky 
place  where  the  pollen  dust  must  rest  to  make  the  flower 
bear  seed.  Then — it  is  hard  to  think  of  this  beautiful  plant 
without  feeling  that  it  is  a  traitor — it  lures  the  insects  to 
its  pitchers,  and  devours  them. 

There  are  many  other  plants  which  devour  insects 
as  the  vegetable  pitchers  do.    Among  them  are  some 
very  curious  little  things  that  grow  sometimes 
in  water,  sometimes  in  the  air,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  earth.     The  English  people 
call  them  bladder-worts,  because  on 
the  stems  or  roots  or  leaves  little 
tiny  cups  grow,  which  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  useful 
as  bladders  to  float  the  plants. 
Closer   study   of   them   has 
shown  these  to  be  traps  too. 
The    most    curious    of    all 
these  traps  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  5. 

The  plant  you  see  here  is 
one  which  has  no  leaves, 
only  branching  stems.  This 
is  one  of  the  kind  that  live 
in  water.  It  goes  floating 
around,  looking  like  the 
most  innocent  of  plants, 
until  some  unwary  animal 
comes  near  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  bladders  (Fig.  6). 
In  a  minute  the  mouth  or 
trap-door  opens,  the  victim 
is  gulped  down,  and  slowly 
dissol  ved  and  absorbed.  In- 
side the  stomach  you  will 
see  a  quantity  of  little  ir- 
regular stars  with  four  rays. 
These  are  the  organs  that 
take  up  the  nourishment 
which  the  unfortunate  prey 
supplies. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  family  of  plants 
that  we  know  anything 
of,  and  comes  nearest  to 
the  higher  kingdom  of  an- 
imals. 


LITTLE  HUGO. 

BY     MR  S.    W.    J.    II  A  Y  S. 
III. 

ITH  all  the  popular  favor  which 
brought  him  many  friends,  Carl's 
home  was  very  lonely.  His  father 
had  not  lived  to  share  his  good  for- 
tune, and  Carl's  blindness,  as  well 
as  grief  for  his  father,  had  kept  him 
from  going  very  much  among  peo- 
ple. But  now  had  come  a  great 
change.  His  sight  had  been  given 
to  him  by  science,  and  God  had  bestow- 
ed upon  him  a  little  child  to  care  for. 

Carl  learned  to  love  Hugo  dearly. 
All  the  beautiful  things  he  could  find 
he  bought  for  his  little  Easter-child,  as 
he  called  the  rosy  boy.  Day  after  day 
he  procured  for  him  every  luxury, 
every  delight.  Yet  such  was  the  sweet- 
ness of  Hugo's  nature  that  he  could 
not  be  spoiled,  and  he  responded  to 
Carl's  love  as  a  flower  opens  to  the 
sun.  They  were  always  together,  and 
Carl  trained  the  child's  silvery  voice  until  it  and  the  vio- 
lin sang  the  same  songs,  and  blent  their  harmonies  to  suit 
his  critical  ear. 

Hugo  knew  no  other  father,  and  indeed  all  that  Carl 
knew  of  the  boy's  real  father  was  his  desertion  of  his 
wife,  his  robbery  of  his  mistress, 
the  famous  singer,  and  his 
imprisonment  in  con- 
sequence.   But  he 
had  taken  all 
legal   pre- 
cautions 
-  \ 
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make  the  child  his  own,  and  so  was  not  troubled  by  any 
thought  of  the  elder  Hugo. 

Thus  they  lived  in  peace  and  security.  Carl  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  the  love  of  this  child,  for  had  he  not 
his  art  and  his  sight  ? 

Little  Hugo  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  In  the 
garden  which  belonged  to  the  house  where  they  lived  he 
made  houses  for  his  pets— rabbits,  squirrels,  and  dogs — 
and  in  their  companionship  he  took  great  delight. 

He  was  no\v  eiyht  <>r  nine  years  old,  and  was  making 
good  progress  in  his  studies,  though  the  lessons  he  best 
liked  were  those  that  Carl  gave  him  in  the  arbor,  where 
the  vines  made  a  cool  shade,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flow- 
ers filled  the  air.  Here,  with  the  score  before  them  on  a 
table  made  of  gnarled  and  twisted  roots,  they  sang  and 
played  until  the  shadows  lengthened  and  their  evening 
meal  was  brought  to  them.  Then  when  it  was  over,  the 
music  would  be  resumed  until  the  stars  shone  and  Hugo's 
dark  eyes  became  drowsy. 

They  had  been  thus  practicing  one  evening,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  air,  Hugo  gave  a  sudden  cry  of 
alarm.  Carl  opened  his  shut  eyes  in  amazement,  and 
found  the  child  gazing  as  if  spell-bound  at  an  opening  in 
the  hedge. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  he  asked  of  Hugo. 

"  Oh !  did  you  not  see  it  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  No;  my  eyes  were  closed.     What  was  it  you  saw  ?" 

"  A  face — a  most  horrible  face,  like  those  frightful 
masks  one  sees  in  the  shops." 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken.  Hugo.  I  see  nothing 
but  the  green  hedge  and  a  bush  of  laurel." 

"But,  dear  Carl,  it  was  there — I  know  it  was.  Let  us 
go  look.''  And  lie  dragged  Carl  out  of  the  arbor  toward 
the  opening  in  the  hedge. 

"Now,  my  child,  you  find  there  is  nothing  here, "said 
Carl,  pushing  the  branches  and  leaves  aside.  "Are  you 
sure  you  saw  anything  ?" 

"Quite,  quite  sure.  It  was  a  horrid  face,  with  a  great 
red  nose,  and  green  eyes,  and 

"  But  human  beings  don't  have  green  eyes." 

"Well,  it  was  hideous,"  said  the  boy.      "It  could  not' 
have  been  uglier.      It  grinned  and  scowled  all  in  one  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  so  frightful  I  could  not  help  screaming." 

"Well,  well, "said  Carl,  gently,  "if  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors' children  are  playing  tricks,  I  shall  have  to  speak  to 
their  parents.  Don't  think  of  it  again;  it  is  probably  the 
jest  of  some  foolish  boy.  Let  us  go  on  with  our  song." 

But  little  Hugo  could  not  sing  again ;  his  voice  trem- 
bled; and  Carl,  finding  it  was  late,  took  him  in  to  bed. 

The  stars  were  shining  brilliantly  when  he  left  him, 
kissing  and  caressing  him  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would 
have  done.  Carl  descended  to  the  garden  again. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  did  not  know.  He  had 
closed  his  aching  eyes  and  ceased  to  think.  Sleep  had 
crept  upon  him,  and  the  early  summer  dawn  was  chasing 
the  moonbeams  when,  with  a  shiver  and  a  little  thrill  of 
pain,  he  awakened. 

Rising  hastily,  he  went  into  the  house  through  a  win- 
dow he  found  open,  for  all  the  doors  were  locked.  Slum- 
ber reigned,  and  he  went  noiselessly  to  his  apartment.  He 
looked  in  to  see  if  Hugo  were  quiet,  expecting  to  find  his 
darling  almost  ready  to  greet  him  with  a  morning  kiss. 

The  little  room  .  HM -ned  out  of  his  own.  and  was  draped 
in  MI.IWV  muslin  tied  with  azure  ribbons — a  fitting  nest  for 
his  bird. 

Alas !  to  his  horror,  the  bird  had  flown.  No  Hugo  was 
there. 

Instantly  his  mind  grasped  the  terrible  thought  that  the 
child  had  been  stolen. 

In  a  passion  of  grief  and  terror  he  flung  his  beloved 
violin  from  him,  breaking  it  in  its  fall,  and  with  a  wild 
shout  fell  senseless  upon  the  little  bed  which  still  bore  the 
imprint  of  Hugo's  form. 


IV. 

It  was  Easter-morning  again,  and  the  sun  gilded  the 
pinnacles  of  a  beautiful  cathedral  in  a  far-off  foreign  town. 
Everywhere  people  were  greeting  each  other  with  the 
words,  "The  Lord  is  risen!"  to  which  the  answer  came, 
"He  is  risen  indeed!" 

But  there  were  no  spring  blossoms  to  be  seen,  for  the 
earth  was  still  robed  in  snow,  and  as  a  troop  of  children 
muffled  in  furs  hurried  into  the  side  court  which  led  to 
the  choristers'  gallery,  one  of  them  thought  longingly  of 
the  land  where  it  was  spring,  and  where  hyacinths,  violets, 
and  lilies  were  making  the  air  fragrant.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin  boy,  weary-looking  and  sad,  and  the  Latin  words  he 
had  to  sing  bore  him  no  message  of  life  and  303*. 

But  when  he  opened  his  mouth  the  clear  silver  notes 
struck  the  ears  of  the  listeners  as  if  an  angel  had  come  to 
speak  peace  to  their  souls.  He  sang  as  one  sings  who 
can  not  help  singing,  and  high  above  the  gildings  and 
carvings,  the  clouds  of  incense  and  the  dull  chants  of  the 
priests,  his  voice  soared,  and  was  lost  in  the  spaces  above. 

Among  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  church — worship- 
pers, idlers,  sight-seers,  and  travellers — was  one  man  who 
listened  to  the  child's  voice  as  if  enthralled. 

"It  must  be!  it  must  be!"  he  muttered.  "No  one  but 
my  little  Hugo  could  sing  like  that."  And  Carl  bent  his 
head  again  to  listen. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  seeking  his  child,  hither  and 
thither — everywhere  that  there  seemed  the  faintest  chance 
of  finding  him.  At  first  the  shock  had  palsied  him.  and 
fever  had  laid  him  low;  then  his  sight  had  failed  him  again. 
But  once  more  his  eyes  had  been  subjected  to  surgical  cai-e, 
and  now  he  had  journeyed  far  on  a  slight  clew. 

The  thief — little  Hugo's  father — had  at  the  outset  cov- 
ered his  tracks  well,  but  evil  ways  soon  brought  him  again 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  and  in  this  manner  Carl 
had  been  led  to  make  the  rounds  of  all  the  famous  church- 
es, as  the  elder  Hugo's  motive  of  theft  had  been  to  gain 
money  by  the  boy's  voice.  WTas  it  any  wonder  that  with 
the  sudden  hope  came  also  the  fear  of  possible  mistake  ? 

When  the  services  we7'e  over,  Carl  stationed  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  the  boys  had  to  descend. 

One  by  one  they  came,  glad  of  release,  singing,  whoop- 
ing, shouting,  except  when  checked  by  their  leader,  a  man 
in  priestly  vestments;  but  as  the  last  one  stepped  down, 
and  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  muffled  stranger,  he  gave  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  sprang  into  the  stranger's  arms. 

"  Hugo,  my  own  child  !" 

"Carl!" 

These  were  the  only  words  they  uttered  until,  looking 
again  into  each  other's  faces,  they  made  sure  of  their  re- 
union. Then  Car],  looking  fearfully  around,  said,  "  Come 
— I  can  not  lose  you  again." 

But  the  boy  wavered. 

"  What."  said  Carl,  "  have  you  lost  your  love  for  me? 
Have  you  been  in  two  years'  time  trained  to  vice  ?" 

"  Oh,  Carl,  wait  till  I  tell  you ;"  and  the  boy  shuddered. 
"He  is  very  ill,  or  he  would  now  be  watching  me.  On! 
what  dreadful  people  I  have  seen,  and  how  I  longed  to  get 
away  !  We  have  gone  from  place  to  place,  begging,  steal- 
ing, except  when  my  singing  brought  him  money:  but  he 
is  dying  now — I  am  sure  of  it — and  would  it  be  brave  for 
me  to  leave  him  ?  He  is  my  father,  you  know." 

Carl  listened  impatiently.  They  had  walked  away 
from  the  church. 

Would  it  be  brave  to  leave  a  dying  father?  Wliat  a 
curious  question?  But  his  heart  rose  gladly  at  the  words. 
All  the  good  seed  he  had  sown  in  this  young  child's  heart 
could  not  have  been  uprooted.  Even  a  thief  had  been 
shown  pity  by  our  Lord. 

"  Come,  show  me  the  way."  said  Carl ;  and  so  the  richly 
clothed  stranger  and  the  sad-faced  boy  found  themselves 
in  a  wretched  den,  where  upon  a  bed  of  straw  the  elder 
Hugo  lay. 
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"So  you  have  found  us,  "he  whispered.  ''Well,  it  is  time. 
I've  had  all  the  use  of  him  1  wanted.  I  was  not  sure 
whether  he  would  serve  me  as  well  as  your  money,  but  I 
took  all  I  could  get.'' 

"And  he  returns  your  evil  with  good — he  will  not 
leave  you.'' 

"What!"  said  the  man,  raising  his  haggard  face,  and 
making  a  gesture  of  unbelief;  "after  all  his  crying  for 
you  by  day  and  by  night — ay,  even  in  his  sleep — do  you 
mean  to  say  he  will  not  go  with  you  '." 

'•  I  do.  You  are  suffering;  you  are  his  father;  he  will 
do  what  he  can  for  you." 

The  man  sank  back  witli  an  oath.  Carl  went  out,  and 
returned  with  wine  and  food  and  fuel.  In  a  little  while 
the  wretched  creature  felt  the  influence  of  warmth  and 
nourishment.  He  turned  his  dull  eyes  upon  Carl  with  a 
strange  look  in  them. 

"Is  this  what  you  call  Christianity?" 

"Yes ;  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us. '' 

"And  do  you  forgive  me  ?'' 

''As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven — yes." 

It  was  spring  indeed  when  Carl  and  Hugo  found  them- 
selves once  more  at  home.  Never  had  the  blossoms  been 
more  abundant.  All  the  trees  and  bushes  were  clothed 
in  tender  green.  The  birds  sang  a  welcome,  and  master 
and  pupil  once  again  vied  with  the  birds  in  melody.  In 
loving  peace  their  life  again  flowed  on,  with  nothing  now 
to  disturb  its  tranquil  joy.  Carl  was  happy,  and  so  was 
his  Easter-child. 


A  SPRING  QUARREL. 

BY  E.  M.  TEAQUAIE. 

ONCE,  ill  olden  times,  when  winter 
.Melted  at   ilie  breath  of  spring, 
Flowers  lii-gun   tn  Imd  and  lilc»soin, 
Sweet   the  birds  to  pipe  and  sing. 

Fair  and  fairer  grew  each  floweret, 

Clear  and  jubilant  the  song, 
Till,  too  soon,  a  wild  contention 

Rose  among  the  little  throng. 

Each  would  rank  above  the  other — 

Bullfinch.  Linnet,  Knhiii  red. 
"Note  like  mine  is  none."  says  Blackbird, 

Whistling  blithely  overhead. 

"Is  there  song  as  mine  so  soothing?" 
Softly  coos  sweet  Turtle-Dove. 

"None  can  trill  as   I."  shouts  Skylark, 
< 'arolling,  the  clouds  above. 

"What  a  foolish,  sad  commotion!" 
Nightingale  makes  sadly  moan; 

"  I'll  away,  and  in  the  fore-t 
Sing   by   night,  and  all  alone." 

A-  tin-   bird-;   were,  so  the  flowers. 

Lily  vowed  that  she  was  fair 
Far  before  all  others;  Pansy 

Claimed  Ilie   prize  with  peiiMve  air. 

J)ui-y.  DiilTudil,  and  Primrose, 

Hyacinth,  and   Harebell   blue. 
Peerless  beauty  claimed,  when,  shyly 

Iilu>liiiii;,   lio-e   came    fiivth   to  view. 

"Why  should  one  alone  be  fain-l '.' 

I've  no  wish  at   all  to  be 
Lovelier  thought    than    my  sweet   sisters; 

Fragrance  is  enough  for  inc." 

Spline,  who  heard  the  silly  quarrel. 

Looked  with  ro.^uish  smile,  and  said; 
"She   is  fairest    who   is  meeke-l: 

That    is  you.  then.  Hose-bud  red. 

"When  your  merry  notes,  my  song-birds, 
Sweetly  sound  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

None  will  touch  the  heart  as  j'ours  do, 
Tender,  lo\ely  Nightingale." 


WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 

BY  GEORGE  CAIJY  El.liLESTON. 

is  a  great  deal  being  said  just  now  about  white 
JL  elephants.  Two  of  the  travelling  shows  have  animals 
of  this  kind,  and  as  the  showmen  are  apt  to  make  the  most 
of  their  curiosities,  it  will  hardly  do  for  boys  and  girls  to  get 
their  only  ideas  of  the  creatures  from  the  advertisements. 

The  editor  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  asked  me,  therefore, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  matter,  so  that  you  may 
know  as  much  about  white  elephants  as  the  showmen  do, 
and  may  know  just  how  much  of  what  you  hear  is  true. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white  ele- 
phant, any  more  than  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  white 
man.  Look  at  your  own  face  in  the  glass,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  white;  but  as  one  race  of  people  is  much 
lighter  in  color  than  any  other,  we  call  people  of  that  race 
white  people;  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  ele- 
phants, except  that  there  is  no  race  of  white  elephants  as 
there  is  of  white  men. 

Only  now  and  then  a  single  white  elephant  is  found. 
Its  mother  and  father  and  its  brothers  and  sisters  are  of 
the  usual  color.  It  is  white  by  a  kind  of  accident,  just  as 
a  white  crow  or  a  white  blackbird  is:  for  white  blackbirds 
do  exist,  however  absurd  the  thought  may  seem. 

Sometimes  elephants  have  white  specks  upon  them; 
sometimes  the  white  parts  are  large  spots,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  animal,  or  the  greater  part  of  him,  is  white,  or 
what  people  call  white. 

In  Burma h  and  Siam.  where  the  white  elephants  are 
found,  the  people  have  some  sort  of  rule,  which  nobody 
else  understands  very  clearly,  by  which  they  decide  wheth- 
er a  spotted  elephant  is  to  be  called  white  or  not.  It  de- 
pends partly  on  the  amount  of  white  surface,  and  partly 
upon  other  things,  such  as  the  exact  color  of  the  rest  of 
the  animal's  body. 

Toung  Taloung,  the  one  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Barnnm's 
show,  is  spotted.  He  has  white,  pink,  and  flesh-colored 
markings  on  his  forehead,  trunk,  ears,  and  neck,  and  his 
toes  are  white.  His  general  color  is  a  sort  of  ashen  gray. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  people 
would  call  him  a  white  elephant  or  not.  Nobody  but  a 
Burmese  or  Siamese  expert  could  say.  The  showmen  say 
that  he  was  called  white  in  Burmah,  and  kept  in  the 
King's  stables  as  one  of  the  royal  white  elephants;  but  if 
that  is  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  Bur- 
ine^e  l\hi'_r  came  to  sell  him,  as  the  people  of  Burmah  and 
Siam  would  think  that  a  wicked  thing  to  do. 

The  Kings  of  those  countries  claim  every  white  elephant 
as  their  own.  and  think  that  to  own  these  animals  not 
only  adds  to  their  glory  and  honor,  but  brings  them  and 
their  country  good  luck.  They  have  often  had  wars  for 
these  animals,  and  they  hold  them  to  be  much  too  sacred 
to  be  sold  or  given  away. 

Mr.  Carl  Bock  went  to  Siam  in  1881,  and  while  he  was 
there  a  very  line  white  elephant — the  whitest  one  ever 
found  in  modern  times — was  brought  to  the  capital,  decked 
with  jewels,  inarched  through  the  streets  with  much  pomp, 
and  baptized  by  the  priests  with  great  ceremony.  Mr. 
Bock  made  a  portrait  of  the  animal  in  colors,  taking  great 
pains  to  make  it  exactly  true  to  life.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
portrait  now  lying  before  me.  and  this  is  what  I  see  in  it : 
An  elephant  of  the  usual  shape,  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown 
or  brownish-yellow  color — very  far  from  irln'ti- — the  ears 
and  toes  being  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  animal. 
There  is  a  fringe  of  white  hairs  or  bristles  along  the  back, 
and  a  tuft  of  nearly  white  hair  at  the  cud  of  the  tail. 

This  is  a  perfect  white  elephant,  because  there  are  nu 
very  dark  spots  on  any  part  of  his  body.  When  he  was 
first  brought  to  the  capital  he  was  much  darker  than  he 
appears  in  the  portrait,  and  there  were  several  very  dark 
patches  upon  him;  but  his  attendants  kept  washing  him 
with  tamarind  water  until  they  brought  him  to  perfection, 
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and  then  Mr.  Bock  painted  his  port  rail  as  that  of  the  fair- 
est white  elephant  in  the  world. 

Elephants  live  a  long  time,  and  every  white  elephant 
found  in  Siam  belong1*  to  the  King.  When  Mr.  Bock  first 
visited  the  King's  stables  in  1881  there  were  only  two  white 
elephants  there,  and  they  were  only  called  white  because 
they  were  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  usual,  and  had 
a  few  white  spots  on  their  ears. 

But  the  real  white  elephant  —  the  one  whose  portrait 
Mr.  Bock  afterward  painted — was  coming.  He  had  been 
caught  three  years  be  fore  by  two  poor  hunters  who  did  not 
know,  until  they  washed  him.  that  he  was  white.  When 
they  found  that  they  had  a  real  white  elephant  they  knew 
that  their  fortunes  were  made,  for  while  all  white  ele- 
phants belong  to  the  King,  the  people  who  rapture  them 
are  always  rewarded  with  wealth  and  honor.  The  King 
raised  these  two  poor  hunters  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  freed 
them  from  all  taxes,  and  gave  them  each  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  besides  other  presents. 

The  elephant  had  been  kept  three  years,  to  be  tamed  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  washing.  Then  he  was  taken  fn 
"/real  state  to  the  capital,  where  all  the  people  turned  out 
in  their  richest  finery  to  welcome  him  and  to  see  the  pro- 
cession in  his  honor. 

The  King  and  his  ministers  went  to  meet  the  white  ele- 
phant at  a  town  on  his  journey,  and  returned  in  his  com- 
pany. At  the  landing  where  the  royal  and  sacred  beast 
was  to  come  ashore  there  were  troops  drawn  up  in  line. 
bands  of  musicians,  gorgeously  dressed  elephants,  princes 
in  their  chairs  of  state,  batteries  of  artillery,  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  help  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 
The  road  from  the  landing  to  the  stables  was  lined  with 
soldiers,  and  the  crowds  of  people  on  both  sides  were  kept 


back  by  sentries  posted  close 
together  for  the  purpose. 

In  great  state  the  white 
elephant  was  marched  to  Ms 
stables,  where  he  had  to  stay 
for  two  months,  to  be  wash- 
ed and  freed  from  evil  spir- 
its. Then  came  the  cere- 
mony of  baptizing  him, 
which  was  performed  by 
the  priests  with  as  much  pa- 
rade as  if  the  animal  had 
been  a  son  of  the  King  him- 
self. As  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  Mr.  Bock 
says,  the  priest  gave  the  ele- 
phant his  name,  written  on 
a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  which 
the  animal  quickly  swa  1 1<  >\\ 
ed.  The  name,  translated 
into  English,  is  as  follows: 
''  An  elephant  of  beauti- 
ful color;  hair,  nails,  and 
eyes  are  white.  Perfection 
in  form,  with  all  signs  of 
regularity  of  the  high  fami- 
ly. The  color  of  the  skin  is 
that  of  lotus.  A  descendant 
of  the  angel  of  the  Brah- 
mins. Acquired  as  properly 
by  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  King  for  his  service.  Is 
equal  to  the  crystal  of  the 
highest  value.  Is  of  the 
highest  family  of  elephants 
of  all  in  existence.  A  source 
of  power  of  attraction  of 
i.  rain.  It  is  as  rare  as  the 

purest  crystal  of  the  high- 
est value  in  the  world." 

The  Siamese  regard  the  white  elephant  not  only  as  a 
boast  of  great  value,  and  one  which  brings  all  kinds  of 
g-ood  fortune  to  the  King  and  the  people,  but  also  as  a 
sacred  creature,  representing  all  that  is  holiest  in  their 
religion.  Mr.  Bock  tells  us  that  even  before  this  one  was 
baptized,  and  before  the  evil  spirits  were  washed  out  of 
him.  bis  attendants  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect, 
getting  down  on  their  knees  and  folding  their  hands  when 
they  went  up  to  him. 

Not  long  after  all  this  parade  took  place  an  English 
circus  came  to  the  Siamese  capital,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  joke,  the  clown  brought  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  snow-white  elephant.  The  beast,  had  been  taught  to 
do  many  tricks,  and  while  he  was  performing,  the  clown 
made  a  good  many  poor  jests,  making  the  whole  thing  a. 
mockery  of  the  religion  of  the  Siamese.  At  first  the  peo- 
ple all  supposed  that  the  elephant  really  was  perfectly 
white,  and  therefore  the  most  wonderful  beast  in  the 
world,  for,  as  I  have  told  yon,  no  really  white  elephant 
was  ever  seen.  But  presently  it  was  noticed  that  what- 
ever the  elephant  touched  became  white,  and  finally  one  of 
the  clowns  rubbed  bis  nose  against  the  animal.  When  he 
raised  his  head  his  face  was  white,  and  evervliody  saw  that 
the  beast  was  only  a  common  elephant  chalked  all  over. 

It  was  a  very  poor  joke  at  best,  and  as  the  people  pre- 
sent all  regarded  the  white  elephant  as  sacred,  it  natural- 
ly hurt  their  feelings.  They  felt  that  the  circus  people 
were  making  fun  of  their  religion,  which  was  a  very  rude 
and  insulting  thing  to  do.  But  they  said  nothing,  being 
salistied  to  keep  solemnly  silent  when  they  were  expected 
to  laugh.  Not  long  afterward  the  elephant  died,  and  so 
did  the  owner  of  the  show,  and  the  Siamese  were  sure  that 
his  (lath  was  a  punishment  for  mocking  their  religion. 
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VOLUME  V. 


ON  A  REFRIGERATOR. 

P.Y  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

IT  was  Bern  Cartney's  first  visit  to  New  York.      He  and 
his  mother  had  come  down   from  their  home  in  the 
North  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  some  relatives  in  Connect- 
icut, and  now  the  two  were  on  a  day's  shopping  excursion 
to  the  metropolis. 

"  I  don't  think  the  horse-cars  are  as  nice  as  the  Boston 
ones,"  remarked  Bern,  critically,  as  they  entered  one  of 
the  large  dry-goods  stores;  "hut  it's  great  fun.  to  watch 
the  elevated  railroad." 

Indeed,  Bern  had  kept  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  the 
trains  passing  hack  and  forth  between  himself  and  the 
sky  that  he  had  no  means  left  of  guarding  against  collis- 
ions with  lamp  posts,  telegraph  poles,  and  show-cases  on 
the  earth. 

"Now,  Bernie,"  said  Mrs.  Cartney,  as  they  left  the  be- 
wildering, bustling  shop,  "I'm  going  to  a  dressmaker's 
next,  and  as  I  can't  leave  you  anywhere,  you'll  have — 

"Oh,  please  just  let  me  stand  on  the  sidewalk  here, 
where  I  can  watch  the  trains!"  eagerly  broke  in  Bern. 
"  I'll  stay  right  on  this  very  stone  till  you  come  back." 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  his  mother,  as  she  halted  under 
an  awning  a  minute  to  think.  "How  could  I  tell  one 
stone  from  another  ?  Besides,  you're  tired  enough  to  sit 
down.  I  fancy." 

"Why,  here's  just  the  thing!"  cried  Bern,  suddenly, 
as  he  perched  himself  on  the  lid  of  a  small  refrigerator 
that  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  furnishing  store. 
"  I  can  see  the  cars  splendidly  from  here,  and  won't  stir 
till  you  come." 

"  But  perhaps  they'd  object,"  began  Mrs.  Cartney.  Just 
then  the  proprietor  came  out  to  ask  how  he  could  serve 
her. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  replied,  as  she  glanced  around  the 
shop.  "  Oh  yes.  I  want  a  rolling-pin.  You  remember, 
Bernie,  your  aunt  Jane  spoke  about  needing  a  new  one 
yesterday." 

So  the  purchase  was  made,  and  confided  to  Bern's  keep- 
ing, and  then  Mrs.  Cartney  asked  if  he  might  sit  on  the 
refrigerator  for  about  twenty  minutes,  while  she  went 
around  the  corner. 

"Well,"  was  the  response,  "I've  no  objection,  if  he 
keeps  his  feet  still  and  doesn't  kick  the  paint  off." 

Bern  promised  to  sit  like  a  statue,  and  having  received 
many  injunctions  from  Mrs.  Cartney  not  to  move  until 
she  returned,  he  swung  himself  up  on  the  lid  again,  and 
watched  his  mother  disappear  in  the  crowd.  Just  then 
two  trains  whizzed  by  overhead,  and  when  that  double 
excitement  was  over,  a  street  band  began  playing  at  the 
corner.  The  last  compelled  Bern  to  exercise  great  strength 
of  will  in  order  to  prevent  his  heels  from  keeping  time 
against  the  refrigerator. 

A  balky  car-horse  furnished  the  next  interesting  event; 
but  as  the  animal  had  chosen  to  take  his  stand  about  half 
a,  square  away,  Bern   was  again  compelled  to  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  self-denial  in  order  to  stick  to  his  ice-chest. 
"Hullo!     Come  off  of  that  '." 

Bern  brought  his  eyes  back   from   the   middle   of  the 
block  to  find  a  ragged  newsboy  addressing  him. 
"What  do  yon  want  :'"  he  inquired,  politely. 
"  Why,  I  want  yer  tor  git  down  from  that  'ere  'frigera- 
tor. "  \v<  'lit  on  the  young  New-Yorker.   Then  not  icing  Bern's 
good  clothes,  which    very    likely   held   plenty   of  pocket- 
money,   lie  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,   "I  was  knocked 
off  with  boxed  ears  last  wed;,  so  you'd  better  gimme  two 
cents  for  tellin'  yer,  an'  slip  down  easy  Tore  the — 
"Fin' :  /('/•(• .'" 

The  last  two  words  came  in  loud  tones  from  a  man  who 
rushed  out  of  the  next  store  with  I  lie  dread  cry,  and  leav 
ing  Bern  completely  mystified,  the   newsboy  tore  off  to 
the  alarm-box. 


If  the  country  boy  had  thought  the  streets  crowded  on 
ordinary  occasions,  his  breath  was  almost  taken  away  by 
the  throngs  that  now  swarmed  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"How  big?" 

"Call  the  engines!" 

These  cries,  with  the  everlasting  "Fire !  fire!"  made  the 
scene  as  confusing  for  the  ear  as  for  the  eye;  but  Bern 
never  stirred  from  the  refrigerator. 

"  I'll  be  like  the  boy  oil  the  burning  deck,"  he  resolved, 
as  the  clanging  bells  of  the  fire-engines  added  their  terrors 
to  the  hour. 

Such  a  galloping  of  horses,  scattering  of  people,  and 
puffing  of  smoke  as  there  was! 

"Oh,  how  will  mother  ever  be  able  to  get  to  me?" 
thought  Bern.  "  And  if  I  leave  the  refrigerator,  how'll  I 
ever  get  to  her?  I  don't  know  where  the  dressmaker 
lives,  and —  But  at  this  point  in  his  reflections  the  boy's 
whole  attention  became  absorbed  in  dodging  the  burning 
brands  that  began  to  fall  about  him,  and  in  gazing  at  the 
sheets  of  flame  pouring  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
next  door. 

Still  he  never  made  a  motion  to  leave  the  place,  not 
even  when  the  clerks  began  to  rush  back  and  forth  carry- 
ing things  out  of  the  store. 

"  Mother  may  come  back  any  minute,  and  she  must  find 
me  here  on  this  lid;  so  I'll  stay  as  long  as  the.  refrigerator 
does,"  was  his  resolve. 

Brighter  and  fiercer  grew  the  flames,  thicker  fell  the 
cinders,  and  faster  ran  the  clerks,  until  finally  Bern  ex- 
pected that  they  would  carry  the  refrigerator  off  from 
under  him. 

But  just  as  he  became  nearly  frightened  to  death  by  a 
shower  of  sparks  and  a  brand  that  first  struck  the  refrig- 
erator and  then  fell  to  the  ground  near  his  feet,  he  heard 
some  one  shout  out  that  the  wind  had  changed.  Then 
somebody  else  announced  that  the  fire  was  under  control, 
and  before  very  long  the  last  spark  had  been  quenched. 

Slowly  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  engines  departed,  pale 
women  regained  their  color,  and  everybody  began  to  won- 
der for  how  much  the  property  had  been  insured.  Mean- 
while Bern  sat  there  patiently  on  the  ice-chest,  rolling  pin 
in  hand,  wondering  what  had  become  of  his  mother.  He 
could  see  by  the  clock  in  the  store  that  it  was  after  twelve, 
and  he  was  sure  she  had  left  him  before  eleven. 

He  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  elevated  trains,  there 
was  not  even  a  hand  organ  to  divert  him.  and,  worse  than 
all,  he  was  growing  terribly  hungry. 

"Mother  said  we'd  go  to  a  restaurant  as  soon  as  she 
came  back,"  he  reflected.  "Oh  dear!  why  didn't  I  go 
with  her  to  the  dressmaker's  and  sit  on  the  steps,  even  if 
it  was  in  a  side  street  without  any  cars  to  watch  ?" 

It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  from  kicking  the 
refrigerator  in  his  impatience.  The  clerks  in  the  store  went 
out  by  turns  to  get  their  lunch,  and  at  five  minutes  to  one 
the  proprietor  hurried  home  to  dinner,  and  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  Mrs.  Cartney. 

"  What,  if  she's  been  run  over?"  thought  Bern,  with  a 
shudder,  and  he  suddenly  became  possessed  with  a  wild 
desire  to  rush  off  somewhere  and  find  out.  But  then  she 
might  come  while  he  was  gone. 

"  If  tliis  was  only  a  corner  grocery,  I  might  buy  an  ap- 
ple or  something."  and  Bern  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the 
rolling-pin,  so  suggestive  of  Aunt  Jane's  famous  pies. 

The  next  moment  a  horrible  thought  struck  him.     Per- 
haps his  mother  had  forgotten  where  the  furnishing  store 
was!      It  was  quite  possible,  as  she  had  not  been   in  New 
!  York  before  in  years. 

If  the  refrigerator  had  been  filled  with  ice,  Bern  could 
not   have   been    more   chilled   than  he  was  by  suspense, 
doubts,  surmises,  and  dread  anticipations.      What  would 
!  become  of  him,  alone — 
"Bernie!" 
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It  was  Mrs.  Cartney's  voice,  and  by  her  side  stood  a 
policeman. 

"  Have — have  you  been  arrested?"  faltered  Bern,  cling- 
ing1 tightly  to  her  arm. 

"Arrested!"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "Why,  I've  had 
the  police  out  looking  for  you.  Where  have  you  been  all 
this  time?" 

"  .1  ust  sitting  on  this  refrigerator,  as  you  told  me  to." 

"But  I  thought  the  whole  place  was  afire  when  I  turn- 
ed into  the  avenue,  and  I  was  half  wild  about  you,  so  I 
went  straight  to  the  station-house.  I've  been  to  the  dry- 
goods  store,  the  railroad  depot,  and  then  I  thought  I  might 
find  you  somewhere  near  the  ruins,  if  the  fire  was  over." 

"  I  guess  you  forgot  about  the  boy  on  the  burning  deck," 
said  Bern,  as  they  went  oft'  to  lunch. 


THE  LARK-MIRROR. 

BY  SHERWOOD  EYSE. 

IT  seems  strange  at  first  thought  that  any  one  should  take 
pains  to  compass  the  death  of  a  skylark.      But  when 
that  little  bird,  charming  as  he  is,  comes  in  huge  flocks 
and  settles  down  upon  freshly   seeded  fields,  the  simple 
farmer's  feelings  toward  him  are  very  far  from  amiable. 

So  it  happens  that  in  France  the  farmers  wage  war  upon 
the  skylark,  and  the  victims  are  sent  to  the  Paris  markets, 
and  make  their  last  appearance  as  a  dainty  dish  on  the 
Parisian's  table. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  for  taking  these  birds  is 
very  curious.  It  is  called  a  lark-mirror,  which  word, 
indeed,  well  describes  it,  for  it  is  a  looking-glass.  In 
form  it  varies  with  different  makers  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  kind — and  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all — is  of 
the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  is  studded  all  over  with 
little  bits  of  looking-glass.  This  mushroom-shaped  head 
has  a  shank  corresponding  to  the  stalk  of  a  mushroom, 
in  which  a  hole,  is  bored,  so  that  it  may  fit  on  to  a  spin- 
dle, on  which  it  turns.  The  spindle  is,  of  course,  very 
nearly  as  large  as  the  hole  in  the  shank,  but  lower  down 
it  is  wider,  and  then  a  little  lower  down  it  tapers  to  a 
point,  so  that  it  may  be  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  fowler  fastens  a  string  to  the  shank  of  the  mush- 
room-shaped head,  winding  a  few  feet  of  the  string  around 
the  shank.  Then  he  retires  to  his  hiding-place,  about 
thirty  yards  distant,  taking  with  him  the  other  end  of 
the  string  attached  to  the  lark-mirror.  After  a  while  a 
flock  of  larks  is  seen  coming  over,  and  the  fowler  begins 
to  pull  the  string,  which,  of  course,  unwinds  itself  from 
the  shank,  setting  the  mirror  twirling  gayly.  And  when 
the  string  has  unwound  itself  the  mirror  still  continues 
to  twirl,  and  so  it  naturally  winds  the  string  up  again. 
Thus  the  fowler  has  only  to  keep  pulling  the  string  toward 
himself,  letting  it  go  slack  again  when  it  is  all  unwound, 
and  the  mirror  will  continue  to  revolve. 

Soon  the  flock  of  larks  spy  out  the  mirror  twinkling 
upon  the  ground,  and  they  swoop  down  upon  it.  and  pla.v 
around  it,  pecking  at  it  with  eager  curiosity.      They  little 
know  that  this  brilliant   plaything  is  a  snare  for  their 
destruction,  and  that  the  fowler  has  his  hand  on  a  strin 
that  will  pull  a  net  over  them.      This,  at  least,  is  what  the 
old-time  fowlers  did  when  the  lark-mirror  was  surround 
ed  by  the  birds.      In  later  times  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  snipe-shot,  has  taken  the,  place  of 
the  net,  but  the  change  is  not  in  favor  of  the  larks. 

By  beginning  pretty  early  in  the  morning  a  big  "bag" 
may  be  made  before  noon,  especially  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  the  larks  are  packed  together  in  flocks. 
It  is  not,  however,  sport,  and  is  only  resorted  to  because 
the  lark  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  pests  that  keep  the 
farmer  in  a  constant  state  of  grumble. 

Several  ingenious  ideas  have  been  advanced  to  give  a 


reason  why  the  lark  thus  flies  to  the  mirror  and  to  de- 
struction. Some  say  that  the  bird  mistakes  the  glittering 
of  the  little  bits  of  mirror  for  running  water,  and  alights 
to  drink.  Others  hold  that  as  the  lark  is  fond  of  the  sun- 
light (as  is  shown  by  his  soaring  so  high  up  into  the  sky 
on  a  clear  day),  he  mistakes  the  mirror  for  another  sun  ; 
but  this  theory  gives  the  poor  bird  credit  for  so  little 
iense  that  it  is  not  worth  considering.  Still  other  natu- 
ralists think  that  when  the  lark  sees  the  glittering  bits  of 
glass  from  far  up  in  the  heavens  he  takes  them  for  dew- 
drops,  and  descends  to  pick  up  the  early  worm  that  is 
likely  to  be  about  such  a  tempting-looking  spot. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  one  of  these  rea- 
sons is  the  real  one,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  mo- 
tive that  prompts  him  to  come  within  reach  of  the  fowl- 
er's snare  and  deadly  gun  is  one  that  brings  many  of  us, 
who  are  older  and  wiser,  into  trouble,  namely,  curiosity. 


THE     ICE     QUEEN/ 

BY   ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
ANOTHER  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  WILD  DOGS. 

THEY  trudged  slowly  on  again  until  they  thought  they 
must  be  close  to  the  farther  end  of  the  land,  when  they 
found  progress  interrupted  by  a  low  headland  of  rocks 
partly  covered  by  the  brush  of  a  fallen  tree-top.  In  try- 
ing to  get  past  it  they  became  entangled  in  the  branches, 
and  Tug  said  he  "  'lowed  they'd  have  to  light  the  lan- 
tern." 

With  great  care,  therefore — for  matches  were  precious — • 
this  was  done,  and  its  rays  at  once  showed  them  that  they 
were  not  the  first  persons  who  had  been  there  that  night. 
Branches  were  freshly  broken,  and  the  snow  was  tram- 
pled. They  set  up  a  combined  shout  (and  bark)  as  soon  as 
this  was  perceived,  but  nothing  came  back  except  the  dull 
echo  of  their  voices  and  the- rustle  of  the  sleet  and  snow 
among  the  leafless  and  dripping  branches. 

"Well,  "said  Tug,  when  he  realized  this,  "our  cue  is  to 
follow  the  tracks  anyhow." 

Crushing  through  the  branches,  they  saw  that  the 
tracks,  which  had  approached  from  the  other  side  of  the 
rocks  and  brush,  led  them  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
that  then  Aleck  (if,  indeed,  it  were  he  who  had  made 
them)  had  walked  along  the  trunk  toward  its  roots.  Of 
course  they  followed,  Tug  going  ahead  with  the  lantern; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  great  base  of  upturned  roots 
they  could  not  see  where  Aleck  had  leaped  off,  or  that  he 
had  leaped  off  at  all.  On  one  side  the  snow  lay  smooth 
and  untouched  ;  on  the  other,  close  under  and  around  the 
mass  of  dead  roots,  was  a  little  thicket  of  low  bushes  and 
a  shoulder  of  black  rock.  Beyond  these  the  snow  had 
not  been  disturbed. 

This  was  very  mysterious,  and  chilled  their  hearts  with 
a  nameless  fear.  They  came  close  together  on  the  high 
log,  and  talked  almost  in  whispers.  Jim  held  Tug's  arm 
with  both  hands,  and  trembled  so  that  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  while  Tug  himself. 
old  and  brave  and  strong  as  he  was.  was  so  scared  (as  he 
often  said  afterward)  that  every  creak  and  moan  of  the 
laboring  ice-coated  trees  seemed  a  frightful  voice,  and  all 
the  flitting  light  sand  shadows  cast  by  their  lantern  aiming 
the  dark  trunks  and  swaying  hemlock  branches  took  011 
shapes  that  it  chilled  his  blood  to  look  at.  Even  Rex 
seemed  to  catch  the  panic,  and  cowered  at  their  feet  with 
bristling  hair. 

There  had  been  only  a  moment  of  this  helpless,  cause- 
less terror— and  no  doubt  they  would  quickly  have  thrown 
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it  off — when  they  were  roused  by  a  real  danger,  which  they 
knew  in  an  instant.  All  ghosts  and  goblins,  forms  and 
voices,  vanished  at  once,  for  they  heard  the  wolfish  howl 
of  the  dreaded  <1<  >g  - 

"Only  mastitis  or  hounds,"  you  may  exclaim,  "such 
as  we  [lass  on  the  street  every  day.  and  babies  play  with, 
rolling  over  and  on  them  unharmed:'' 

Very  true:  but  these  dogs  had  become  savage  again 
by  their  wild  life;  and  no  traveller  in  his  sledge  011  the 
steppes  of  Siberia,  or  postman  belated  in  the  Black  For- 
est at  New- Year,  was  ever  in  more  danger  from  wolves 
than  were  these  two  lads  from  the  dogs,  if  the  animals 
chose  to  attack  them.  Perhaps  they  had  not  yet  been 


ness  of  their  cries,  to  which  Rex  bravely  responded;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  heard  them  crashing  through 
the  underbrush,  and  saw  their  eyes — fiery  pairs  of  dots 
which  reflected  the  tire-light  in  flashes  of  green  or  red — 
though  the  forms  of  the  savage  animals  were  hidden  in 
the  gloom. 

Tug  had  hastily  lopped  off  a  young  sapling  and  trimmed 
it  into  a  long  rough  club,  which  he  now  held  in  the  fire, 
in  hope  that  the  green  wood  would  get  hardened,  or  per- 
haps even  ablaze.  Jimmy  clutched  the  hatchet  tightly  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  open  jackknife  in  his  left,  while 
Rex  bristled  and  barked.  All  the  goblin  fright  had  van- 
i.-hed.  and  the  boys  no  longer  trembled  because  sleet  and 
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"JIM  (JOT  IN  AT  LEAST  ONE  GOOD  BLOUV' 


quite  long  enough  in  the  wilderness  to  have  overcome 
their  once  well-learned  fear  of  men.  and  ^>  would  hesitate 
to  attack,  in  open  fight,  the  beings  that  heretofore  had 
been  their  masters;  but  this  was  all  the  hope  the  boys 
could  have. 

"The  dogs!" cried  Jim.  in  a,  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Yes."  said  Tug,  through  his  teeth.  ''Here!  give  me 
the  lantern,  quick:  we  must  have  a  fire." 

The  tangle  of  dead  roots  was  quite  dry.  and  kindled 
easily  when  the  lantern  candle  was  held  against  it.  so  that 
it  was  scarcely  a  minute  before  a  bright  blaze  was  crack- 
ling. 

That  moment  had  been  enough,  however,  for  the  near 
approach  of  the  <loir-.  as  they  knew  by  the  increasing  loud- 


wind  made  uncanny  noises,  or  the  fire-light  seemed  to 
summon  eldritch  forms  from  the  aisles  of  darkness  between 
the  hemlocks. 

There  seemed  to  be  three  of  the  fierce  brutes,  and  tliey 
stopped  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fire  and  the  group 
ready  to  receive  them:  but  after  a  short  pause  the  largest 
doir.  with  a  tremendous  bark,  rushed  forward,  the  others 
following  savau'el  v  at  his  heels.  Rex  was  crouching  and 
ready,  and  before  either  of  the  boys  could  seize  his  collar 
he  had  sprung  to  meet  his  foes,  and  had  gone  down  under 
their  combined  weight. 

It  was  one  of  the  strangest  dog-fights  known  to  histo- 
ry, and  had  the  strangest  end.  In  his  broad  collar,  his 
hmg  hair,  and  his  greater  health  the  Newfoundland  had 
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the  advantage;  but  he  was  one  and  his  foes  were  three, 
and  they  had  no  chivalrous  ideas  of  fairness  or  merry  in 
a  fight,  but  were  savages  bent  not  only  upon  the  deatli  of 
their  victim,  but  upon  tearing  him  in  pieces  and  devour- 
ing him  afterward. 

No  sooner  did  Tug  see  Rex  leap,  and  perceive  the  charge 
upon  him,  than  he  shouted  "Give  it  to  "em!"  and  sprang 
into  the  snow,  punching  the  nearest  brute,  bayonet  fash- 
ion, with  the  hot  tip  of  his  sapling  spear,  while  Jim  got  in 
at  least  one  good  blow  with  his  hatchet.  It  sank  almost 
to  the  haft  in  the  neck  of  the  nearest  dog,  and  he  dropped 
dead  with  scarcely  a  shudder. 

Meeting  this  unexpected  resistance,  so  determined,  fiery 
(Tug's  sapling  bore  a  little  streamer  of  flame,  like  the  ban- 
ner on  the  head  of  a  Cossack's  lance),  and  so  fatal  to  one  of 
their  number,  the  two  remaining  dogs  were  abashed,  and 
let  go  of  Rex,  intending  to  fight  with  their  human  assail- 
ants. But  they  had  110  time  to  make  the  change.  See- 
ing that  he  must  follow  up  his  advantage,  Tug  charged 
again,  and  fairly  put  the  startled  brutes  to  flight  by  the 
combined  force  of  his  yells  and  his  blazing  bayonet,  backed 
by  Jim  and-his  terrible  hatchet. 

When  the  boys  saw  that  the  dogs  had  really  run  away, 
they  turned  to  look  after  their  own  brave  ally,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  though  the  blazing  stump  lit  up  the 
whole  scene  of  the  battle. 

"Why,  where's  Rex?1'  they  asked  one  another,  and 
called  and  whistled.  Could  he  have  fled  into  the  forest? 
Impossible.  Hark!  was  not  that  a  faint  whine  ?--and 
another? 

"Do  you  think  he  can  be  dying,  and  has  hid  himself  in 
the  brush  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  They  say  wounded  animals  do 
do  that." 

"  Looks  like  it,"  Tug  admitted.      ''Here,  Rex!" 

A  more  distinct  yelp,  as  though  the  dog  was  ill  pain, 
came  to  their  ears,  and  they  began  to  search  in  all  the 
.shadowy  places. 


"Poke  up  the  fire  a  bit.  Jimmy — let's  have  a  little  more 
light. ''Tug  said. 

Jim  hastened  to  follow  out  this  suggestion,  and  in  do- 
ing so  entered  the  little  thicket  which  I  have  mentioned 
between  the  shoulder  of  rock  and  the  log.  Suddenly  he 
pitched  almost  headlong  into  a  dark  hollow.  He  drew 
back  hastily,  but  as  he  did  so,  parting  the  bushes,  he 
heard  Rex's  yelping  come  plainly  up  from  beneath  the 
ground. 

"Hello!  Rex  has  fallen  down  a  hole,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Come  here.  Tug!" 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  how  deep 
they  could  not  tell,  though  they  could  see  the  Newfound- 
land's eyes  shining  at  what  did  not  seem  so  very  great  a 
distance. 

"Why,  Rex.  old  fellow,  are  you  hurt?"  they  said; 
and  the  dog  answered  by  a  short  bark,  which  ended  in  a 
pitiful  whine  of  pain. 

"  Get  the  lantern.  Jim  ;  we  must  try  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  place  this  is ;  and  look  out  where  you  step.  This  is  a  cave 
country,  as  I  told  you  awhile  ago.  You  may  fall  through 
'most  anywhere  in  this  darkness." 

The  lantern  was  brought,  and  tied  on  the  end  of  a  pole 
with  a  handkerchief.  Rex  began  to  utter  a  series  of  pecul- 
iar, short,  sharp  barks  when  he  saw  the  light  descending, 
and  they  knew  he  was  dancing  about  by  the  way  his  eyes 
moved. 

When  about  twelve  feet  of  the  pole  had  been  lowered 
the  lantern  rested  on  the  bottom,  and  by  its  faint  glow 
Rex  could  be  seen  standing  on  his  legs  and  apparently 
not  much  hurt. 

"There's  something  else  down  there  that  Rex  seems  to 
bother  himself  about  a  good  deal,"  reported  Jim,  who  was 
lying  down  and  peering  over  the  edge.  "  Move  the  lan- 
tern this  way  a  little.  It  looks —  Oh,  Tug.  it's  a  man ! — 
it's  Aleck,  and  he's  dead  !" 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SPRIXKLIXG-POT. 


SPRING.  Spring,  you  darling  tiling. 


Look  out  with  your  sprinkling-pot  ; 
Drop  your  showers  upon  the  flowers. 
But'dou't  wet  little  Tot. 


FEEDING  THE  HEX. 

~VV7~IIEX  Hcnuy-pcniiy  staid  ;it  home, 

'i      She  had  enough  for  six; 
When  naughty   lleiiny  dared  to  roam, 
Tiny  chased  her  baek  with  sticks. 

So  all  gn.nl  <-hiek-  inu-t  mind  her  fate: 

If  en  a   sweet  spring  ilay 
They  wander  through  the  warden  gati 

They   may  come  home  this  way. 


. 
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THE  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

Now.  lmt.li  -:i  -bye.  dollio,  and  put  down  your 

head  : 

It's  time  'ittle  dirls  were  all  safe  in  their  bed. 
And  I've  been  so  dweffully  busy  to-day, 
1   am  half  as'eep  now,  and  you're  dust  full  of 

play. 

I'Vase  hush-a-bye,  baby,  my  own  pweeious  pearl, 
Shut  up  yuur  eyes  tight,  like  a  love  of  a  dirl. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

AMERICAN  Ornithologists'  Union.  My  older 
boys  and  trirls  can  easily  read  this  long  name, 
but  the  little  ones  will  have  to  spell  it  out.  Then 
they  will  say.  "  Please  tell  us  what  it  means."  It 
means  this,  little  readers.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  or 
club  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  ways  of 
birds,  and  they  want  everybody  to  help  them,  so 
tint  they  may  collect  all  the  useful  facts  about 
the  dear  feathered  friends  that  they  possibly  can. 
observers  nil  over  tile  country  are  wanted,  just 
such  bright-eyed  observers  as  my  girls  and  buys, 
to  watch  the  robins,  mocking-birds,  bluebirds, 
wrens,  redstarts,  martins,  swallows,  chewinks, 
cedar -birds,  linelies,  linnets,  and  a  host  of  other 
birds,  to  tell  when  they  appear  in  the  spring, 
what  sort  of  nests  they  make,  when  they  fly 
away  in  the  autumn,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
noticed  about  tlieir  habits  and  their  songs. 

Also  the  date  at  which  the  first  frog  is  heard, 
the  date  at  which  the  first  toad  is  seen,  and  the 
first  i  ree-toad  heard,  the  dates  of  the  flowering 
of  \  arii  -us  plan!  s.  etc. 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  circulars  giving  full 
information  may  apply  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Migration,  Locust 
i,r  ive,  Lew  i-i  I'oiiniy.  New  York. 

The  Postmistress  hopes  that  you  will  all  read 
and  think  about  this  paragraph. 


buildings  badly  wounded,  but  as  yet  no  one  has 
died,  We  expected  instant  death,  and  \\-eiv  so 
thankful  when  it  was  mer.  and  we  were  safe, 
that  we  would  not  have  murmured  ii  it  had  taken 
everything  we  bad.  The  Methodist  church  l-  ill 
terly demolished,  and  the planing-millsaijd found- 
ry tint  on  the  ground,  and  the  cemetery  is  awlul- 
ly  lorn  up  1  hope  m -MT  to  In-  in  another  cyclone. 
Every  man  who  ran  dri\e  a  humiiitT  is  at  work 
to  day  trying  I"  get  on  rools  before  il  rain-. 

There  have  been  some  killed  by  the  cyclone  in 
GUI  county,  but  none  in  town,  and  it  seems  like 
a  miraele.  All  th"  Lest  timber  in  the  palh  of 
the  cyclone  was  uprooted,  and  fences  and.  barns 
blown  away.  Hut  my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  I 
thought  the  little  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  would 
like-  to  hear  about  it,  and  if  you  think  so,  please 
print  it.  HELEN  L.  F. 

I  read  in  the  daily  papers  a  description  of  that 
appalling  wind  storm,  and  wondered  at  the  time 
if  any  of  my  children  were  exposed  to  its  fury. 

I  print  the  accompanying  note  from  Helen's  mo- 
ther. 

Helen's  letter  contains  a  truthful  account  of 
the  terrible  cyclone  which  has  just  visited  us 
and  which  simply  baffles  description,  coming  as 

II  did  with  its  peculiar  grinding  noise,  its  tunnel 
shape,  its  boring  auger-like  movement,  and  its 
terrible  destruction. 


r,.isT  SAL  RANCHO,  CALIFOBNIA. 

I  live  on  a  large  ranch  in  southern  ( 'ald'ornia. 
My  lather  has  a  stock  ranch,  and  I  ride  horse- 
back almost  all  the  time.  Two  weeks  ago  1  went 
eight  miles  over  the  mountains  to  look  fora  stray 
heiler.  1  found  hei.  but  she  was  so  wild  and 
hcrce  I  could  not  drive  her  home.  It  was  alter 
sun-el  I  was  coming  down  a  steep  mountain. 
1  turned  into  the  road,  and  overtook  one  ot  la- 
ther's teams.  The  rain  had  washed  the  roads 
away.  Out  of  the  road  the  green  grass  was  very 
slippery.  The  team  kept  going  faster  and  faster, 
(me  wheel-horse  fell  down,  and  the  rest  dragged 
him.  The  teamster  was  so  frightened  he  uiil  IH  >t 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  caught  them. 
This  is  not  the  first  accident,  nor  the  last  either. 
I  have  a  pretty  colt  thai  1  broke  mysell  ;  her 
name  is  Fannv.  and  she  is  one  year  and  a  halt 
old  ;  she  is  large,  and  a  fast  trotter.  The  other 
day  she  bucked  me  otf ;  I  wa.s  on  bare- back, 
though.  She  is  very  quick,  but  don't  try  to 
throw  me  now.  Father  has  a  camp  ten  miles 
down  the  coast.  The  boys  are  putting  ill  grain. 
1  went  and  staid  two  weeks  there,  and  cooked 
for  them.  They  were  glad  to  see  me,  for  they 
never  cooked  any  dinner;  they  ploughed  all  day 
hungry.  At  night  the  coyotes  barked  and  \dled 
all  around  our  camp,  one  coyote  makes  as  much 
noise  as  six  noisy  dogs.  You  could  hardly  hear 
yourself  think.  One  of  the  vaquero  saw  six  deer 
and  little  fawns  in  the  sand  hills.  We  had  a  pet 
deer,  and  his  name  was  Major.  He  was  a  beauty, 
but  one  night  he  died.  He  ate  anything,  but  liked 
plums  and  milk  the  best  When  deer  are  young 
the;  have  light  spots  on  them,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals can  not  scent  them.  W  hen  the)  are  about 
six  months  old  Ihe  spots  come  off,  and  then  they 
can  run  very  last.  The  grass  and  wild  flowers 
are  very  pretty  now.  \Ve  never  have  snow,  and 
seldom'ice  or  trost.  I  have  seen  snow  only  once 
in  my  lite.  1  thought  it  was  so  pretty  I  put  some 
;  in  my  pail  to  lake  home,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
liud,  when  1  reached  then-,  only  a  lew  straws 
tloating  in  water.  1  am  thirteen  years  old.  and 
like  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 

FLORENCE  A.  C. 


NBWTOV,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  live  in  Newton, 
North  Carolina.  1  attend  Catawba  College,  and 
my  papa  is  one  of  the  teachers.  A  friend  sends 
us  HAKPER'S  Yol'Nt;  PKOPI.K.  and  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you  about  the  aw  fill  cyclone  that 
struck  our  town  last  evening  at  six  o'clock.  The 
hail-stones  were  as  large  as  a  man's  list,  and  the 
hurricane  was  fearful.  But  it  lasted  but  a  minute. 
The  college  was  unroofed,  and  some  of  the  tin 
carried  half  a  mile— some  is  hanging  in  trees  and 
some  piled  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.  Papa's 
house  and  thirty-five  or  forty  other  dwellings 
are  unroofed  or  in  utter  ruin — some  felled  to  the 
ground,  and  some  beyond  repairing,  Some  of 
the  people  were  taken  from  under  the  fallen 


MiiRHisBL'KG,  CANAHA. 

Not  long  ago  I  observed  a  letter  from  a  little 
girl  in  California,  telling  about  a  cyclone.  We 
all  thought  it  was  dreadful.  I  am  thankful  we 
don't  live  in  a  country  where  the\  have  Mich 
horrid  winds.  We  are  nincly-five  miles  west 
Iroin  Montreal,  in  a  co/.y  little  village  on  tile 
banks  (.if  the  noble  St  L.I  wrence.  which  is  the 
nicest  river  m  the  woi  Id  ;  iis  w  ater  is  as  clear  as 
crystal.  Opposite  the  village  there  is  all  island, 
\\  here  we  cross  ill  row-boats,  or  we  call  take  I  he 

ten1) .  and  go  across  ami  back  lor  live  cents,  w  e 
u'o  in  the  morning:,  laue  onr  lunch,  and  slay  all 
da)',  coming  home  lor  lea.  It  is  a  splendid  pliee 
lor  boa  tim;.  fishing,  bathing,  and  hunting.  Ueca- 
sionally  you  see  a  lent,  as  nere  and  there  people 
camp  out  lor  a  week  or  ten  days  on  that  island 
and  other  1-lainlsalso,  My  sister  Ida  is  at  school 
at  Ville  Marie  Convent,  situated  on  the  mount- 
ain in  Montreal.  BENEDICT  Mel). 


HUM  SPRINGS,  LOUISIANA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  living  in  Louisiana.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Hivcr  there  are  large  cotton 
plantations.  The  coiton  begins  to  open  in  AU- 
;: ust.  and  from  September  until  January  the  tie  Ids 
are.  while  and  perfectly  beautiful.  A  great  many 
ot  the  places  on  the  mer  were  overflowed,  but 
as  we  live  in  the  hills  we  did  not  have-all  the  fun 
that  charley  I:  11  ,  ai  Marietta,  Ohio,  had. 

We  have  a  great  many  kinds  of  fruit  up  here  in 
northern  Louisiana.  The  apple,  peach,  pear,  and 
plum  are  tlie  principal  ones.  The  crape,  walnut, 
hickory-nut,  blackberry,  pecan,  wild  plums,  per- 
simmons, and  chmcapius  grow  in  the  wild  woods. 


But  with  all  this  nice  fruit  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  tine  skating  and  sleigh-riding  that 

sol f  the  little  boys  and  L'ii  Is  write  about. 

We  had  some  ice  this  year  in  stagnant  water, 
but  it  was  not  thick  enough  to  stand  on.  My  sis- 
ters, a  litlle  boy  thai  lues  here, and  myself,  used 
to  call  onr  liitle  puppy,  named  l)i  ike.  and  slide  him 
across  the  pond,  which  is  not  \er\  wide  or  deep. 
A  few  yards  to  the  northwest  of  the  house  there 
is  a  low  place  that  lills  wilh  water  alter  a  rain, 
and  to-night  the  irm-'s  arc  having  a  concert  out 
there.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  frog  croak?  1  think 
it  sounds  so  lonely. 

Have  any  of  you  sent  for  Vick's  Floral  t,niil> 
that  was  advertised  in  No.  2-J5?  I  ha\e  sent  for 
it  to-day,  and  mentioned  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKO- 
PI.K.  I  expect  also  to  send  tor  some  of  \  iek's 
flower  seeds,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  pretty  flow- 
ers. I  admire  almost  (•very  green  leaf  or  shrub 
that,  grows  ;  in  fact .  I  1"\  '  nal  lire  in  all  its  vari- 
ous hues  and  forms,  from  Ihe  giganl  ic  oak,  "the 
king  of  the  forest." to  the  timid  \iolet  that  hides 

ilselt    ill    tile   fel -omerS. 

We  like  I  he  "Sick  lioPs'  Fair"  a  nd  ••Barnacles" 
very  much.  That  was  just  like  the  boys,  w  ant- 
ing to  get  into  the  fair  without  paying,  but  1 
think  I  should  have  let  i  'hurley.  Harrj  ."and  Ralph 
in  to  help.  I  wonder  how  their  concert  ended? 
I  am  impatient  to  get  the  next  number  to  find 
out. 

We  are  trying  to  write  in  a  new  way,  by  just 
letting  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  touch 
and  the  elbow  a  little  elevated,  so  my  words 
run  in  every  direction,  and  I  can  not  keep  them 
straight.  CJood-by.  EVA  K. 


FOUR  DAYS  ON  AN  ISLAND. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  August  16,  1883,  that 
two  boys.  Tom  and  Ernest,  went  down  to  the 
river.  The  tide  was  high  and  the  current  very 
slow,  and  we  were  longing  for  a  boat  and  a  row. 
But  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  pulling  in 
an  old  boat  of  Mr.  Weslbrook's.  which  would 
have  been  floating  down  the  stream  in  five  min- 
utes if  we  had  not  saved  it.  We  got  some  nice 
chocolate  e  reams  as  our  reward. 

That  afternoon  we  decided  to  ask  our  mammas 
if  we  might  go  on  a  cruise.  They  said  we  might, 
if  a  certain  young  minister  who  was  staying  at 
tiie  hotel  would  go  with  us.  <>n  Saturday  morn- 
iim  we  asked  this  gentleman.  Mr.  Matthews,  if  he 
would  go  ;  lie  said  he  would.  Tom's  brother  Will 
also  was  to  go  with  us.  We  started  on  Monday 
morning  on  our  way  to  the  river.  The  boat  would 
not  hold  all  safely,  so  Tom's  mother  got  an  old 
horse  i  thirty-five  years  of  age)  and  a  wagon  (mm 
the  hotel,  and  Tom  and  Krnest  rode  in  that  to 
where  they  were  to  join  Will  and  Mr.  Matthews 
at  Ihe  island. 

We  will  describe  the  place  where  they  are  go- 
inur.  an  island  on  the  Upper  Delaware,  four  miles 
fr-  iin  Dingman's  Ferry,  where  the  boys  are  spend- 
ing t  lie  summer.  Opposite  the  island  is  Van  Au- 
ken's  house,  and  the  famous  Cave  Bank  is  one 
mile  below,  and  one  mile  ]M  low  is  another  large 
island.  Now  we  know  how  the  boys  are  situ- 
ated. 

After  some  difficulty  we  all  reached  the  island. 
I'.i it  in  i  sooner  h  id  w  <•  got  t  here  than  it  began  to 
rain,  so  we  went  to  work  at  once  and  commenced 
to  put  up  our  tent,  which  was  constructed  by  cut- 
ting two  fork-like  sticks,  which  we  planted  in  the 
ground  about  ten  feet  apart:  then  we  cut  a 
straight  pole,  which  went  from  fork  to  fork; 
then  we  stretched  the  canvas  across  file  straight 
pole, making  the  front  in  the  shape  of  a  triamje. 
The  rain  had  nearly  stopped  by  this  time,  so  we 
had  our  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  two  men  who  were  hunting 
came  on  the  island,  and  they  told  us  where  we 
could  find  a  good  spring  of  water  on  the  opposite 
bank.  We  soon  got  a  pail  of  good  water,  and  our 
visitors  left  us.  Then  we  made  our  table  and  a 
I. re-place.  Then  Mr.  Matthews  told  each  of  us 
what  we  were  to  do.  Ernest  was  to  wash  the 
dishes;  all  were  to  join  in  catching  fish  and  other 
work  :  Will  was  to  clean  the  tish  ;  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Tom  were  to  do  the  cooking.  We  got  some 
hay  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  and  we 
had  blankets  to  hi y  over  it  for  our  beds.  For  sup- 
pi  r  we  had  broiled  squirrel,  potatoes,  and  coffee. 
After  supper  we  went  into  the  tent,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  told  us  stories  and  showed  us  tricks. 
We  had  a  good  night's  rest 

The  next  morning  was  very  pleasant.  We  soon 
caught  a  nice  lot  of  fish  for  our  breakfast  Soon 
after  breakfast  we  went  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition.  Iii  the  afternoon  Mr.  Matthews  ana 
Tom  went  out  by  themselves  to  look  for  sup- 
lilies.  Will  went,  "over  to  the  Van  Auken  house 
for  some  milk.  He  started  at  half  past  five,  and 
never  got  back  in  i  til  seven  o'clock.  Mr  Matthews 
was  very  much  frightened,  hut  as  Will  took  the 
boat,  we  could  not  go  after  him.  He  got  stuck 
on  a  sand  bar.  and  had  a  hard  time  to  get  off. 

Next  morning  Ernest's  sister  came  up  with  a 
party  of  girls  to  see  how  the  boys  enjoyed  camp- 
ing on  an  island.  While  there  they  were  stung 
by  hornets.  They  soon  left  We  all  laughed 
heartily  at  their  misfortune.  That  night  we 
burned  out  the  nest. 

Thursday  was  ihe  day  for  going  home.  But 
before  we  broke  up  eam|>  Tom  and  Ernest  went 
to  visit  the  Raymond  Kill  Falls,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  away.  At  11  A.M.  Tom's  father  came 
for  us.  Tom  went  In  the  wagon,  Will,  Ernest, 
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anil  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  boat.    We  got  back  all 
riirht      The  cruise  was  a  perfect  success. 
Di»s«i»'B  FHI.BV,  PMN.YI.VAMA.  V.  P.  F.,  J0N. 


JA.MESTOWX,  NORTH  CAI'.IH  i-.  A. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  1  have  a 
brother  eleven  and  a  sister  MX  years  "Id.  I  live 
in  the  country  on  a  farm,  help  milk  the  cows,  and 
cultivate  Hie  garden.  1  have  some  niee  Bowers, 
but  no  pets  except  thin-  calves  and  fourteen 
lambs;  they  are  all  very  pivity  and  playful.  I 
go  lo  school,  and  study  grammar,  arithmetic, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  My  papa  takes 
YOUNU  PKHIM.B  tor  me,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
The  stories  are  all  so  good,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
is  the  best.  1  also  enjoy  reading  the  letters  in 
tin'  Post-office  Box.  jjEitTu.vE.il. 


QUAKER  CITY,  Omo. 

I  am  a  fanner's  only  son.  I  like  the  farm,  lie- 
cause  my  father  lets  me  have  some  stock.  I  ha\o 
a  yoke  of  oxen  that  will  soon  In;  two  years  old. 
I  will  get  halt  the  money  when  they  an-  s..ld. 
My  little  friends  and  1  had  many  a  good  tune 
with  them  last  summer;  we  would  hitch  them 
to  the  wa-'on  '  hat  rny  lather  made  me.  ami  take 
a  drive.  I  have  six  sheep  and  three  lamhs.  My 
grandfather  gave  me  a  ewe  lamb  to  start  with. 
I  sold  three  of  the  oldest,  ones,  or  else  my  Hock 
would  now  have  numbered  twelve.  My  father 
gives  me  all  the  money  for  the  wool,  so  that  I 
buy  my  own  clothes.  My  mother  helps  me  man 
age  them.  Father  thinks  it  a  good  way  to  let 
children  have  something  of  I  heir  own;  it  t.  act) 
es  them  to  make  a  start  for  themselves.  My  si  art 
came  from  a  dollar  in  change  given  to  me  in  I8T6 
I  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  >i>iing  calf;  it  was 
sold  at  three  and  a  half  years  old.  well  fattened  ; 
it  brou"h  t.  seventy-eight  dollars  when  it  was  sold, 
half  "f  which  was  mine.  Twenty  dollars  of  it. 
lioii"ht  for  me  a  yoke  of  oxen,  live  dollars  paid 
for  a  chain  and  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  carpet 
for  my  room,  three  anil  a  half  dollars  bought  me 
a  loiinire.  and  then  I  had  money  left.  I  attend 
school  six  months  in  the  year  Mother  has  prom- 
ised rue  a  nice  present,  when  1  am  twonty  •<  ..... 
years  old,  if  I  neither  chew  nor  smoke  ;  that  will 
be  in  eight  years  from  now.  ISAAC  A.  II. 

FOREST  LAKK,  PKNHSYI.VAMA. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old,  and  this  is  the  fourth 
year  I  have  taken  YOUNC;  PEOPLE  ;  I  have  three 
volumes  hound.  I  had  lever  and  pneumonia  last 
September,  and  it  left  my  lungs  very  weak.  It  is 
now  more  than  six  months  since  1  have  been  alile 
to  play  out-doors  like  other  hoys  ;  only  when  it  is 
real  pleasant  1  can  ride  a  mile  or  two.  I  have  a 
sled  ami  a  pair  of  skates,  and  hope  to  use  them 
next  winter.  I  have  a  brother  Harry  live  years 
old,  and  a  baby  brother  Selden  1'apa  sen!  and 
got  the  toy  theatre  he  saw  advertised  in  tin- 
paper  for  one  of  our  Christmas  presents,  and 
fousin  .lane.  Harry,  and  I  have-,  lols  of  fun  play- 
ing Kotniison  Crusoe.  1  love  lo  read,  and  have 
read  a  great,  many  books  since  1  was  ill  ;  among 
them  was  Cooper's"  Leatlierstocking"  series,  and 
I  have  since  made  a  miniature  yacht  anil  named 
il.Viitti/  HIIIII/HI.  I  like  Oliver  Optic's  1  '<»/»</  .!/«.•;•- 
ii'n  ibroad  very  much;  have  just  finished  Thayer's 
Yntitli'x  History  "f  the  Rebellion,  and  think  it.  very 
interesting.  Sometimes,  when  1  do  not.  know 
what,  to  do.  I  make  up  little  stories,  and  mamma 
says  1  may  send  you  one.  WIIIGHTIE  G. 

The  story  about  King  Winter,  and  how  lie  was 
conquered  by  Princess  Spring,  is  very  pretty.  I 
hope  you  will  grow  quite  strong  again  this  sum- 
mer. 

NESTLINGS. 

Out.  beside  a  country  fence, 
In  amidst,  the  daisies  dense, 
In  the  clover,  sweet  and  warm, 
Every  year  three  birds  are  born. 

Little  nest  of  hair  and  clover, 
Neatly,  softly  covered  over 
With  a  bed  of  downy  feathers, 
Which  a  father  bird  hath  gathered. 

Pretty  little  nestlings  three, 
With  a  father  and  .....  I  hers  care, 
Grew,  throve,  and  gained  each  day, 
Till  at  last  they  flew  away. 

ROCHSSTEII,  Niw  YORK.  FANNY  I.  Y. 


NEW  Biti-N«wicK,  NKW  JKRSKY. 

DBA  ii  POSTMISTRESS,—  One  cold,  snowy  day  the 
expressman  brought  us  a  little  box  with  two 
holes  cut  in  it.  and  I  don't  believe  you  can  utn  -ss 
what  was  inside.  A  tiny  little  alligator'  At 
first  we  thought  he  was  dead,  because  he  was  so 
stiff  and  cold:  hut  we  put  him  in  some  warm 
cotton  and  laid  him  in  front  of  the.  fire.  After  a 
few  honiv  he  thawed,  and  stretched  his  skinny 
little  paws,  and  now  he  is  as  lively  and  frisky  as 
anything.  He  came  from  Florida.  Isn't  he  a 
funny  pet?  I  am  seven  years  old,  and  my  name 
is  L'nxviN  B.  K. 

HILLHL-RST,  WASHINGTON  TKRRITURY. 

As  there  is  vacation  in  school,  and  I  have  to 
stay  indoors  on  account  of  a  deep  snow.  I  think 
that  I  can  employ  my  time  nicely  by  writing  to 
you.  Our  ever-  welcome  "Chinook"  has  come  at 


Agnes  >'.,  KHie  W.  ('.,  \ent-ll  II..  Julia  F.  It.,  Louie 

Vail    H  ..    I, ',11  I,      I'.,  J.    K.    (I..    '1.111,1      Hrllss.l     P..    II,'- 

l.'ins..  l.l.i  'I.  B.,  Johnny  C.t'.,  Laura  H.  II..  Donald 
II.,  Julia  I,.  1!..  M.S.  I'.,  It  til  li.  I'..  A.  K.,  Minified 
H  ..  Willis  S.  It.,  i  lo  o!,  (..  <;ra<-t-  I,.  II..  Harry  J. 

V.  (..  .,1  -••  li.  I  ..  I  h. n  lie  I  .  I'..  Hi  h  li  S..  ..:IIM  .1  I!. 
IE.,  Italnli  W.  II.,  Vllie  I...  Kay  »'..  Flora  F.,  Ituljy 
A.,  s.  A.  I'.,  K,  n  mi  i  K..  Kildj  IE.,  and  (ieorgf  S.: 

All  of  you,  dear  girls  and  boys,  must  bclieie  that 
I  am  interested  in  your  studies,  your  plays,  and 
your  many  pets  Some  of  you  wrote  in  pencil. 
When  writing  again  please  use  ink.  If  you  had 
the  faintest  idea  of  how  many,  many  letters  1  re- 
cehe  i  very  week  you  would  see  just  how  it  is 
that  I  can  do  no  more  than  mention  your  names 
in  this  way.  As  I  notice  here  only  the  best  of  the 
great  budget  which  can  not  be  published,  little 
folk  will  understand  that  the  Postmistress  tries 
to  be  fair  to  them  all.— Mini  S. :  A  kiss  to  you  for 
the  pussy-willows,  dear.— Klik-r  Sister:  Will  you 
kindly  send  me  your  full  address  •- 


lama  little  boy  ten  years  old.  and  go  to  school, 
and  study  spelling,  geography,  reading,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  1  have  hut  one  pet  now,  which 
is  a  turtle,  and  have  had  it  three  years.  He  looks 
very  cunning  when  he  catches  flics.  My  brother 
had'  two  la  ml -I  nrlles.  but.  he  does  not  expect  to 
see  them  again.  I  had  two  white  mice,  but  i  hey 
did  not  live  very  long.  1  think  "The  Lost  C'ity" 
and  "The  Ice  Colleen"  are  very  good.  We  had  a 
line  white,  goat  that  we  could  harness  up  to  my 
express  wagon,  and  he  would  pull  it  very  swiftly, 
(jood-by.  FKEDEUIC  G. 

FORT  GRATIOT,  MICHIGAN. 

We  have  a  good  view  of  Lake  Huron  where  we 
live,  and  we  go  bathing  there  in  the  summer.  We 
had  a  big  storm  on  the  lake  last  year,  and  many 
vessels  were  wrecked,  but  no  lives  were  lost  I 
have  a  canary-bird  named  Charley,  and  he  .-inns 
very  sweetly.  FRED  B. 


ODISLL,  111  IMIIS. 

Although  I  am  almost  nineteen.  I  do  not  think 
myself  too  old  to  take  an  interest  in  \  ,,i  NG  I'M, 
I'I.'E.  My  brolher  and  1  played  "The  Stare. am, 
of  Chronology  "a  long  time  one  day,  and  I  thought 
if  it  were  pasted  on  pasteboard  ii  would  be  much 
more  durable.  So  i  asked  Hob's  permission,  and 
cut  out  the  chart;  then  1  got  some  old  book 
covers,  and  pasted  the  chart  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  paper  on  which  I  had  written  I  In- 
directions for  playing  the  game,  for  1  hated  to 
cut  VouNii  PEOPLE  more  than  was  necessary. 
Then  [  made  some  manikins  of  wood,  and  stuck 
some  pieces  of  an  "  invisible"  hair-pin  into  them. 
1  made  a  liny  bag  to  put  them  in.  so  they  would 
not  get  lost,  and  fastened  it  to  one  corner  ol  i  In- 
board. To  the  opposite  corner  1  fastened  a  little 
book  and  pencil  in  keeptalK  with  Then  1  closed 
the  book  covers,  and  fastened  them  together  with 
a  fancy  string,  and  the  name  I  „  ,ard  was  complete. 
I  sent  for  another  copy  of  Y»I-M;  Pcuri-E.  and 
I  am  going  to  lix  a  game  for  my  cousin,  1  think 
it  is  a  very  useful  one.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  United  states  history,  but  Irom  playing  the 
"Star Game"  1  have  been  learning  the  Presidents 
over  again.  Kvcnts  referred  to  in  the  "grand 
circle"  I  have  looked  up.  From  an 

ELDER  SISTEK. 

SThL'BKSVlLLK,  OHIO. 

I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  No.  Seven.  I  like 
school  very  much.  Papa  is  superintendent  of 
the  Schools.  I  have  two  little  brothers  — Karl 
and  Clark.  I  am  nine  years  ..Id.  We  have  ten 
months  of  school  every  year.  I  have  gone  to 
school  three  years.  Earl  is  five  years  old,  and 
Clark  is  three.  1  liked,  especially,  "  Bertie's  l!.,x" 
and  "  The-  Lost  city  "  \\  e  live  out.  of  town  and 
have  lots  of  full.  I  am  in  Long  Division.  There 
are  thirty-nine  scholars  in  my  room;  it  is  in  the 
basement,  and  <>n  rainy  days  we  can  hardly  see. 
We  are  being  examined  in  arithmetic  to-day .  \Vt- 
I iave  i  wo  schools  now  in  town,  and  are  building 
two  more.  1  take  German  lessons,  and  am  in  the 
first  class.  UAKUY  M. 

Make  haste  and  get  promoted  out  of  the  dark 
class-room. 


Winnie  M.  :  I  am  very  sorry  you  dropped  the 
pretty  egg-shell  just  after  you  had  finished  paint- 
ing it.  Did  you  cry?  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
shed  two  or  three  tears  had  I  been  you.— Can 
any  one  tell  Sue  D.  T.  who  is  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  "An  Ancient  Toast" ?— Gertrude 
and  Willie  M. :  I  was  glad  M  hear  from  you. 
Your  hills  will  be  looking  lovely  soon.— Knima 
Isabella  M.:  You  deserve  great  praise  for  piac- 
tiehi"  so  faithfully  on  the  giiilar.— Lucy  P.,  Maud 
M.,  I.illic  S.  S..  Nellie  M.  W.,  Robbie  K.  L.,  "  illic- 
Jl.  P.,  Sadie  Jl.  I '.,  (.eorsif  S..  Mayiianl  >".  ('.,  Kddic 
(!..  John  K.  «'..  K.  G.  S.,  Fred  F.,  Addie  (.'.,  Charlie 
F.,  Marie  S.  I1.,  Harry  It..  Otis  L.  B.,  Fred  0., 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  SQUARE  WOHD8. 

1.— 1.  A  precious  metal.    8.  Above.    3.  A  river 
in  Europe.    4.  To  attract. 

DAMON  and  PYTHIAS. 

2.— 1.  A  handle.    2.  A  title.    3.  An  augury.    4. 
A  turn.  JOSEPH  R.  BOLTON. 


No.  2. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  1C  letters,  and  am  something 
we  all  enjoy.  One  night  a  10.5.  10  made  a  7,  1,2. 
3  to  a  neighboring  hen  3,  15.  s.  0,  7.  for  he  was  very 
hunsrry.  and  wished  he  had  a  tender  4,  11,  13.  12, 
13  of  spring-chicken.  14. 2.  7  he  did  not  find  one, 
and  went  home  sad.  Poor  9,  10,  10  !  ALICE  C. 


No.  3. 

CROSS-WOKD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  pen.  but  not  in  ink. 
My  second  is  in  blue,  but  not  in  pink. 
My  third  is  in  roll,  but  not  in  cake. 
My  fourth  is  in  roast,  but  not  in  bake. 
My  tilth  is  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold. 
My  sixth  is  in  heat,  but  not  in  cold. 
My  whole  is  a  country  of  Asia  old. 

UAKUY  JOUNSOK. 


No.  4. 

TWO   CHARADES. 

1.— My  first  is  very  apt  to  stick. 

My  second  you  find  at  table; 
My  whole  is  often  near  a  rick, 
And  sometimes  in  a  stable. 

BESSIE  G. 

2.— I  saw  my  first  go  down  the  lane 

As  slow  as  slow  could   be: 
I  heard  my  second  in  the  rain; 
My  whole  is  in  a  tree. 

MAGGIE  G. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  231. 

No.  1.—  A    I 

ADA 

DANA 

CANAL 

M   A   N   A   W    A 

ALABAMA 
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THE  SIEGE  OP  TARRYTOWN. 

BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
I. 

T^HE  trouble  began  with  the  base-ball  match.     The  Tar- 
rytowii  Invincibleshad  a  new  uniform,  red  caps,  gray 
shirts,  and  deep  orange  stockings,  making  them  look  -won- 
derfully like  a  set  of  young  Dorking  roosters. 

Before  they  had  been  a  week  in  possession  of  their 
gay  outfit  they  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Mansfield 
Blues  to  play  them  for  the  championship,  the 
prize  to  be  a  silver  cup,  given  by  the  girls  of  Tar- 
rytown.  The  proposal  was  received  by  the  Blues 
with  shouts  of  derision. 


It  was  Ted  Hamilton  that  brought  the  challenge  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Nine  held  in  his  father's  barn. 

''Look  here,  fellows!"  he  said,  holding  up  a  long  yellow 
envelope,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Tarrytown  cracker  fac- 
tory on  one  corner.  "  What  you  s'pose  the  Tarrytown  In- 
vincibles  are  up  to  now  ?  Want  to  play  us  for  the  cham- 
pionship!" 


•LO!    THE    CONQUERING    HERO    COMES." 
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All  sorts  of  whistles,  scoffs,  and  jeers  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"  What's  the  prize  ?"  inquired  Bob  Kingston,  in  the  first 
lull. 

"  A  silver  cup.  to  be  given  by  the  girls  of  Tarrytown." 
read  Ted.  adding,  in  scornful  tones,  "  I  reckon  it's  the  mug 
Johnny  Fair  eats  his  crackers  and  milk  out  of." 

"  \Vliat  we  want  of  a  silver  cup  ?"  demanded  Will  Blan- 
c-hard. ''We've  cut  our  teeth ;  the  luvincibles  better  keep 
it!" 

''  Xo  fun  at  all  beating  such  a  set  of  babies,"  said  Jack 
Fuller. 

"  That's  so,  fellows," admitted  Ted ;  "but  then,  you  see, 
we  want  to  play  somebody,  just  to  keep  ourselves  up,  and 
there's  nobody  else  now  the  Caxtous  have  broken  up. 
Really,  seems  to  nre  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  these 
young  chaps  in  hand  and  teach  'em  a  thing  or  two." 

"  So  I  say,"  put  in  Larry  Howe;  "and  we  can  present 
the  cup  to  somebody — orphan  asylum  or  something." 

"  All  right.  But  they  must  come  down  here  to  play. 
Their  ground  ain't  worth  anything." 

"  S'posin'  they  won't  come?" 

"Well,  we 'might  split  the  difference,  and  play  on  the 
Fair  Grounds;  that's  about  half-way." 

"That's  fair,"  decided  the  Blues. 

The  following  day  the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the 
Invincibles  agreed  to  the  conditions. 

But  when,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  little  yellow-legged 
troop  appeared,  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of  boys,  and  led 
by  a  fifer,  who  played  "  Lo!  the  conquering  Hero  conies," 
it  was  almost  toi>  much  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Blues,  who 
were  on  hand  to  receive  them. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  my  story  to  describe  the 
game  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  it  progress- 
ed, the  disgust  of  the  Blues  was  gradually  exchanged  for 
astonishment,  and  at  its  close  they  found  themselves  badly 
whipped  by  the  "babies"  they  had  despised. 

Now,  in  anticipation  of  a  very  different  result,  the  Blues 
had  resolved  to  show  their  good  manners  by  treating  their 
beaten  rivals  with  royal  generosity.  A  committee  had 
been  appointed  lo  escort  them  over  town,  and  show  them 
the  two  grand  attractions  of  Mansfield — the  Soldiers'  Mon- 
ument and  the  old  Town-Hall.  The  one  was  a  monument 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  other  a  relic  of  old  colonial  times, 
still  bearing  under  one  weather-beaten  gable  the  marks  of 
British  bullets,  where  a  raiding  party  had  vainly  tried  to 
shoot  down  the  Federal  flag  that  Haunted  over  their  heads. 

This  old  Town-Hall  was  the  glory  of  Mansfield.  To  be 
sure,  the  village  had  left  it  quite  on  one  side,  but  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  railroad,  which  was  not  thought  of  in  old 
colonial  times.  A  Mansfield  boy  might  forget  to  go  after 
the  cows,  to  bring  in  wood,  or  split  kindlings,  but  never 
would  he  forget  to  boast  of  the  Town-Hall,  which  kept  its 
honorable  scars  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  escort  were  not  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind,  but 
they  fulfilled  their  duties  to  the  letter.  The  lunch  on  the 
barn  floor  was  a  decided  success,  and  so  were  the  speeches 
that  followed. 

But  at  the  Soldiers'  Monument  the  Blues  began  to  flag, 
and  when  the  pitcher  of  the  Invincibles  asked  some  in- 
nocent question,  Larry  Howe  retorted  by  calling  him 
"Bubby." 

This  might  have  broken  the  peace,  but  fortunately  the 
threatened  storm  passed  over.  When  they  reached  the 
Town-Hall  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  the  bullet  marks 
under  the  gable  were  not  quite  so  plain  to  be  seen  as  the 
nose  on  your  face,  in  spite  of  Jacob  Fuller's  assertion  to 
that  effect. 

"Don't  b'lieve  they're  bullet-holes  'tall,"  said  Gray,  of 
the  Invincibles,  tipping  his  short  neck  at  su-.-h  an  angle 
that  his  red  cap  fell  off,  and  was  immediately  stepped  on 
— by  accident. 


"  You  don't,  hey?"  demanded  Sam  Andrews.  "Well, 
that's  about  as  much  sense  as  I  .should  expect  from  a 
cracked  pitcher.  Mcbby  you  think  they're  fly -specks." 

The  "crack  pitcher"  of  the  luvincibles  made  no  re- 
ply, except  to  say, 

"Come  on,  fellows;  I'm  goin'  up  to  see." 

"  Do,  if  you  dare!"  said  Larry,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  key. 

The  whole  troop  rushed  pell-mell  up  the  stairs  to  the 
gallery.  Larry  threw  open  the  door  to  the  belfry,  and 
the  Invincibles  followed  their  leader  up  the  rickety  lad- 
der, and  out  into  the  square  inelosure  from  whose  Mack 
beams  the  bell  had  once  swung.  Some  of  the  boldest  of 
them  mounted  into  the  gaping  window-frames,  and  dan- 
gled their  yellow  legs  outside. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  historic  gable  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  But  the  dauntless  pitcher  de- 
clared his  intention  to  crawl  out  there  over  the  roof,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  his  purpose  in  execution. 

He  scrambled  like  a  monkey  along  the  steep  slope,  where 
the  ridge-pole  and  the  curled-up  shingles  gave  him  a  tol- 
erable footing.  Some  of  the  Blues  from  below  felt  them- 
selves turning  giddy  as  the  venturesome  youth  slowly 
projected  his  head  beyond  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

"No!"  he  shouted.  "Just  what  I  told  you!  Them 
bullet-holes?  Not  much !" 

"What  be  they?"  screamed  the  Invincibles  from  the 
belfry.  "What  made  'em  ?" 

"Woodpeckers,  yellow-hammers,"  answered  Gray, 
turning  cautiously  to  retrace  his  steps. 

This  was  too  much  for  Mansfield  flesh  and  blood. 
Moved  by  one  impulse,  the  Blues  rushed  down  the  ladder, 
and  locked  the  door  behind  them.  On  the  landing  of  the 
gallery  stairs  they  sat  down  to  consult. 

"  Open  the  door,"  demanded  the  Invincibles. 

"Not  till  you  apologize,"  said  Larry,  savagely.  "Wood- 
pecker holes,  indeed!  Just  wish  you'd  been  up  there 
when  them  woodpecker  holes  was  made." 

II. 

So  the  siege  began.  The  Invincibles  were  plucky,  and 
disdained  to  beg,  and,  besides,  they  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  situation  as  long  as  daylight  lasted.  They 
amused  themselves  by  making  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
town  in  general,  even  proposing  to  set  fire  to  the  old  hall. 

Half  an  hour  passed. 

"Tell  ye  what,"  said  Larry;  "let's  'point  guard  and 
keep  'em  here  all  night.  Three  stand  at  a  time,  and  the 
rest  go  home." 

Nobody  objected.  The  guard  was  appointed  by  draw- 
ing cuts,  and  the  first  set  was  promptly  put  on  duty — 
Jack  Fuller,  Larry  Howe,  and  Sam  Andrews.  Only  two 
of  the  remaining  six  were  on  hand — Ted  Hamilton  and 
Lonny  Rowe;  but  they  agreed  to  notify  the  others,  three 
of  whom  were  to  relieve  guard  at  ten,  and  the  other  three 
at  one,  the  last  guard  to  softly  unlock  the  door  at  four, 
and  leave  the  prisoners  to  their  own  sweet  will. 

"  Hi!  there  they  go!  going  off  to  leave  us!"  shouted  an 
Invincible  from  the  belfry,  as  Ted  and  Lonny  passed  down 
the  road.  There  was  a  rush  against  the  door,  followed  by 
a  laugh  and  "No,  you  don't,  Inviucibles,"  from  the  guard 
outside. 

"  We're  all  right,"  retorted  Gray;  "just  as  soon  stay 
overnight  in  yer  old  woodpeckers'  nest  as  not." 

The  Invincibles  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  Nine 
boys  can  keep  each  other  in  countenance  through  very 
trying  circumstances,  and  they  sang  and  whistled,  while 
the  three  guards,  having  exhausted  every  available  topic, 
listened  in  silence  to  impromptu  serenades  which  Mat 
Hanford,  who  had  a  big  brother  in  college,  manufactured 
for  the  occasion. 

The  long-  gallery  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  hall 
below  was  absolute  blackness,  for  the  windows  had  been 
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boarded   nearly  to  the  top  to  protect  them  from  lawless 
slingers  of  stones. 

The  guard  gradually  contracted  their  beat,  and  finally 
sat  down  oil  the  landing- at  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs, 
where  a  little  square  of  moonlight  fell  on  the  dusty  floor. 
The  boys  in  the  belfry  showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  but 
sang  more  noisily  than  ever: 

"Oh,  llie  ocean   \v;ives  inav  roll 

Ami  tlic1  stormy '  winds  inav  blow, 
While  we  poor  sailors  go  skipping  to  the  tops, 
And  the  Ituid-lubbers  lie  dnvn   below,  below — 
Anil  the  land-lubbers  lie  down  below." 

"  Must  be  'most  midnight.  I  bet  the  fellows  have  gone 
to  sleep  and  forgotten  all  about  us."  whispered  Larry, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder,  and  moving  so  as  to  bring  his 
back  against  the  wall. 

"Ted  Hamilton  '11  stick  by  us,"  said  Sam;  "but  I'm 
awful  tired,  that's  a  fact." 

The  little  square  of  moonlight  disappeared,  the  hall  was 
absolutely  dark,  and  the  boys  in  the  belfry  were  silent. 

"  Gone  to  sleep,  I  reckon,"  said  Jack. 

No  answer.  Silence  in  the  belfry;  silence  in  the  gal- 
lery; only  by-and-by  a  sound  like  a  snore — in  fact,  like 
three  snores  in  different  keys. 

III. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Ted  Hamilton  made 
his  appearance  without  the  relief  guard,  the  young  sol- 
diers having  found  it  impossible  to  get  leave  of  absence 
upon  any  excuse  whatever,  and  the  presence  of  Larry 
and  Sam  being  sternly  insisted  upon  at  home.  Jack  was, 
however,  permitted  to  spend  the  night  with  Ted,  who  de- 
cided that  they  two  could  attend  to  the  siege.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  Town-Hall  he  gave  a  low  cautious  whistle. 
No  response.  Another  and  another,  from  the  very  foot 
of  the  stairs,  brought  at  last  three  absurd  toots  in  reply, 
as  if  the  mouths  of  the  whistlers  had  been  for  some  time 
out  of  practice. 

"Bet  you  were  all  asleep!"  said  Ted,  turning  his  lan- 
tern upon  them. 

"  I  wasn't,"  said  each  boy,  promptly,  but  with  a  suspi- 
cious look  at  his  companion. 

"Well,"  said  Ted,  "  the  other  boys  can't  come;  but  I'll 
stay  if  Jack  will.  Aunt  Mary  doesn't  care." 

"I  wish  we  hadn't  begun  it,"  said  Jack,  doubtfully. 
"They  were  our  guests,  and  it  was  awful  mean  to  serve 
'em  such  a  trick." 

''They  deserved  it,"  said  Sam. 

"  No  difference  if  they  did." 

"Well,  if  we  back  out  now,  we  shall  have  to  apologize," 
said  Ted,  ruefully. 

"Don't  care;  I'll  apologize,  and  then  go  up  to  Tarry- 
town  and  thrash  the  lot  of  'em,"  said  Jack,  starting  up. 
"I'm  just  about  dead,  anyway." 

He  started  quickly  for  the  belfry,  and  the  rest  followed. 
The  belfry  door  was  shut,  but  what  was  that  written  on 
it  in  the  red  chalk  with  which  the  tally  was  kept?  The 
boys  stared  hard,  and  finally  read: 

' '  Good-by  deer  f  rends.     It  wos  ivoodpeckers. " 

Ted  jerked  open  the  door.  A  lot  of  burnt  matches  lay 
around  it,  and  the  lock  had  been  neatly  cut  from  the  de- 
cayed old  post. 

"That's  what  they  were  up  to  when  they  made  such  a 
row  singing,"  said  Sam. 

"Must  have  come  out  and  gone  down  the  stairs  when 
we  were — 

"  I  tell  you  I  wasn't  asleep."  said  Larry.  "  I  may  have 
just — kind  of — not  really— 

"  Well,  they're  gone,  and  I'm  mighty  glad,"  said  Jack. 

And  so  they  all  were,  except  the  boys  who  had  staid  at 
home.  They  talked  very  bravely  about  what  would  have 
happened  or  not  happened  "  if  I'd  been  there."  But  then, 
you  see,  they  were  not  there. 


BETTIXA  MAZ/,1* 

BY  EDWARD  IKKX.KTS  STEVENSON. 

"/"All!   who  will  scali'  the  belfry  tower, 

V*   And  cut   that  banner  down? 
All  broken  is  the  Austrian  power; 

They  gallop  from  the  town; 
And  surely    tis  an  idle  taunt. 

With  this  day's  victory  gained, 
To  let  yon  painted  falsehood  flaunt — 

The  very  sky  seems  stained!" 

So  spoke  the  Duke:   around  he  glanced 

To  see  that  each  rank  heard; 
But  every  eye  was  on  the  ground. 

No  single  soldier  stirred; 
The  shattered  belfry  timbers  shake: 

That  highest  spire  of  all 
Beneath  a  dove's  weight  might  it  break, 

And  sevenscore  feet  down-fall. 

Each  thought:  "Cut  down  l>y  hand  that  flag? 

Foolhardy  were  the  deed, 
When  one  three-pounder  snaps  its  staff 

As  breaks  a  withered  reed!" 
But  just  as  silence  grew  to  shame, 

And  none  would  lift  his  face, 
A  sunburned  child,  her  face  aflame, 

Stood  forth  before  his  Grace. 

She  conrtesied;   gave  a  hasty  glance 

To  where  the  flag  flew  high, 
Then,  stammering,  she  said,  "  My  lord, 

May  I — have  leave — to  try?" 
"You,  child?"  he  mocked.     "By  Mars,  you  come 

To  school  these  veterans  grim. 
And  your  reward?"     "Those  two  fair  plumes 

That  shade  your  beaver's  brim." 

Loud  rang  his  laugh.  "So  he  it!   climb! 

The  plumes  are  yours — if  won." 
She  darts  across  the  street  as  fleet 

As  swallow  in  the  sun; 
The  church  door  clashes  at  her  back; 

She  rushes  up  the  stair — 
Against  the  sky.  in  the  belfry  high, 

See,  see  her  standing  there! 

And  now  she  slips  up  to  the  leads; 

The  crowd  all  hold  their  breath. 
Higher  and  higher  slow  she  mounts, 

One  step  'twixt  her  and  death. 
Along  that  narrow  dormer's  edge, 

Up  to  the  broken  ball; 
Oh,  shattered  joist  and  splintered  beam, 

Let  not  the  brave  child  fall! 

And  now  she  grasps  the  slender  staff; 

Then  slowly,  gently,  see! 
The  flag  begins  to  sink.     Good  cord, 

Do  thy  work  faithfully! 
The  pulley  turns — the  rope  runs  smooth — 

Down,  down  the  gay  folds  glide 
Along  the  quivering  pole,  until 

They  hang  her  hand  beside. 

Close  gathered — look!   she  cuts  their  bond, 

Her  scissors  flashing  fair; 
Then  lightly  pushed  from  where  she  clings, 

They  drop,  plumb,  to  the  square; 
But  no  man  thought  to  raise  his  cheer 

Until — oh,  blessed  chance! — 
They  see  her  clamber  down,  and  safe 

From  the  church  steps  advance. 

Ah.  then,  what  shoutings  came  from  all, 

To  honor  such  a  deed! 
Up  the  old  street  at  the  Duke's  side 

She  rides  his  pacing  steed, 
Her  homespun  apron  filled  with  crowns, 

The  Duke's  plumes  in  her  hair; 
What  man  shall  say  a  little  jiiaid 

Can  never  do  and  dare? 
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ted  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Solferino  a  detach- 
l  alia  n  tore.-  passed  through  a  town  near  the  field  of  the  day's 
discovered  that  tin.-  ninny's  colors,  abandoned  or  for^otim 
,-..  were  still  flying  from  the  old  church.    The  spire  had  been 
ished  by  tin-  cannonades.    In  reply  to  the  thoughtless  ehal- 
cader  to  "climb  n  >  and  cut  down  the  flag,"  :if't<-r  the  soldiers 
eir  general  uinvil  iriLrncss  to  i  i>k  Thrir  lives  on  the  tottering 
ttle  peasant  girl,  Bettina.  Mnzzi  by  name,  undertook  it  suc- 
e  received  a  rich  reward  from  the  spectators,  a.s  well  as  the 
e  had  asked  for  on  attempting  her  feat—  the  Ion-;  ostrich 
the  leader  wore  in  his  military  chapeau,  and  by  which  her 
nicy  had  been  greatly  struck. 
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A    LITTLE    FAMILY. 

ELEPHANT-SHREWS. 

BY  ARTHUR  LINDSLEY. 

T7LEPH  ANT-SHREWS !  Are  they  not  curious  little  an- 
Xj  imals  to  be  so  called  ?  For  you  must  not  imagine  that 
they  take  their  name  from  being  of  great  size :  it  is  just 
the  other  way. 

If  you  magnify  this  picture  a  little  more  than  twice, 
it  will  show  you  the  natural  size  of  the  animal,  so  you 
can  see  that  they  are  little  bits  of  things.  And  only 
think  of  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  books 
of  natural  history!  I  will  write  it  out  for  you,  though  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  pronounce  it — Macroscelidus  pro- 
boscideus. 

There  is  a  name  for  you,  almost  as  long  as  its  tiny  owner 
himself.  And  you  shall  see  how  it  comes  to  be  given  to 
him,  for  these  long  scientific  names  almost  always  have  a 
meaning,  and  are  given  because  of  their  meaning.  Ma- 
croscelidus means  having  long  legs,  and  prol»>n<'iili'iin 
means  having  a  long  nose,  or  proboscis. 

Now  there  is  a  group  of  little  mouse4ike  animals,  some 
of  which  are  found  in  various  countries,  all  having  slen- 
der pointed  heads,  and  these  are  known  as  shreics.  This 
particular  shrew,  from  his  remarkable  legs  and  snout, 
lias  received  the  name  which  I  have  given  you;  but  in 
English  we  call  him  elephant-shrew,  because  of  his  long 
nose. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  why  the  name  of  shrew  was 
given  them,  I  could  not  tell.  But  one  thing  I  do  know — 
the  common  meaning  of  shrew  is  a  woman  with  a  very 
bad  temper;  and  that  these  little  animals  are  very  cross 
and  ill-tempered  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  con- 
stantly given  to  fighting,  and  the  famous  naturalist  Mr. 


Bell  tells  us  that  if  two  are  put  in  a  box  together, 
it  will  only  be  a  very  little  while  before  the  weaker 
one  is  killed  and  perhaps  half  eaten  up  by  his  fierce 
little  companion. 

Singularly  enough,  the  little  elephant  -  shrew 
shown  in  the  picture  lives  only  in  the  region  where 
elephants  live,  or  rather  where  elephants  did  live. 
There  are  several  species  of  Macroscelidus,  which 
are  all  natives  of  Africa,  and  this  species  which  we 
have  in  our  drawing  lives  only  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  the  part  called  Cape  Colony.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  elephants  were  abundant  there;  but  they 
have  Ivon  hunted  so  much  to  obtain  their  tusks  for 
ivory  that  now  there  are  scarcely  any  to  be  found 
within  the  whole  coTony.  and  the  few  that  are  left 
are  driven  far  back  toward  the  very  border.  But 
the  little  fellows,  their  brother  long-noses,  the  ele- 
phant-shrews, have  not  gone,  for  no  one  has  thought 
of  disturbing  them.  There  is  no  money  to  be  made 
by  hunting  and  killing  them,  and  so  there  they  are, 
plenty  of  them,  still. 

Cape  Town,  on  Table  Bay,  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  colony,  and  it  has  been  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years;  but  just  outside  the  town,  between  it 
and  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  Devil's 
Peak,  two  great  mountains  close  at  hand,  all  about 
on  the  level  ground  you  can  find  the  burrows  of 
these  little  elephant-shrews.  Yet  so  shy  are  they, 
and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that  unless  you 
are  very  watchful  and  very  skillful  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  you  catch  one,  or  even  see  him. 

Look  at  the  picture  closely,  and  you  will  notice 
two  very  remarkable  features — the  long  nose  from 
which  he  takes  his  name,  and  the  very  long  and 
strong  hind-legs.     One  of  them  is  down  on  all  four 
of  his  feet,  but  they  do  not  move  in  that  way  when 
they  are  in  a  hurry.     They  stand  on  the  hind-feet, 
as  the  other  one  is  shown,  and  spring  away  two, 
three,  or  five  feet  at  a  leap,  and  so  quickly  that 
they  seem  rather  like  little  brown  birds  flying  than 
like  what  they  really  are.     In  color  they  are  not  like  our 
common  mouse,  but  of  a  very  rich  brown,  becoming  red- 
dish on  the  sides  and  white  beneath.     The  tail  is  long  and 
slender,  and  the  nails  of  the  hind  toes  are  very  long. 

Their  strange  nose  is  just  like  the  snout  of  other  ani- 
mals, only  that  it  is  so  long.  The  nostrils  are  at  the 
end  of  it,  as  usual,  and  perhaps  it  helps  them  in  search- 
ing for  food,  for  they  move  it  about,  and  seem  to  feel 
with  it. 

Their  burrows  are  very  peculiar,  and  one  is  shown  to 
you  here  in  the  picture.  I  do  not  know  any  other  ani- 
mal which  makes  such  a  burrow,  though  very  many  dig 
burrows  to  live  in,  and  have  a  little  room  or  chamber  for 
a  nest  at  the  end.  But  this  Macroscelidus  digs  straigiit 
down  for  a  distance  commonly  of  four  to  seven  inches, 
and  then  turns  sharp  off  at  a  right  angle  a  little  way. 
bends  up  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  digs  out  a  round  place 
three  or  four  inches  through.  Here  they  make  their  nest 
of  soft  grass,  etc.,  and  as  comfortable  a  place  they  have  as 
any  shrew  could  ask.  I  think  the  artist  has  put  two 
babies  in  the  cradle  of  this  family.  What  do  ynti  think  ? 
We  have  no  elephant-shrews  in  America,  but  we  have 
shrews,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may  see  them.  But  if 
you  do.-it  will  most  likely  be  in  this  way:  if  you  live  in 
the  country,  and  have  a  cat  that  likes  to  hunt  around  in 
the  fields,  every  now  and  then  you  may  find  that  she  kills 
a  mouse  and  will  not  eat  it.  Look  closely:  it  is  not  a 
mouse;  it  is  a  shrew;  it  has  a  long  nose;  its  name  is 
Sorex. 

~M.y  cat  Budge  is  a  great  field  hunter.  Budge  often  kills 
shrews,  and  always  brings  them  in,  so  as  to  be  praised  for 
what  slie  has  done.  Then  she  lets  them  be  thrown  away. 
Her  mice  and  birds  she  claims. 
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THE     ICE     QUEEN." 

BY   ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RESCUED   AGAIN. 

HOW  to  get  down  into  the  pit  was  now  the  great  ques- 
tion. Guided  by  the  light  of  the  fire  steadily  eating 
its  way  into  the  butt  of  the  log  in  spite  of  the  storm,  they 
cut  down  a  small  tree  and  lopped  off. its  branches  in,  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  rude  ladder.  Though  they  were  in  so 
great  a  hurry  this  was  slow  work  with  their  dull  hatchet. 
Lowering  it  carefully  into  the  pit  until  its  end  rested 
firmly,  Jim  held  the  top,  while  Tug  went  down,  took  the 
lantern,  and  approached  the  motionless  form,  whose  face 
Rex  was  licking.  The  instant  the  light  fell  upon  the  face 
he  saw  that  it  was  the  Captain's. 

"  It's  Aleck!"  he  called  out.      "  Come  down." 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  Jim,  as  he  scrambled  down  the 
break-neck  ladder. 

'"No,"  said  Tug",  who  was  kneeling  by  the  lad's  side. 
"His  face  is  warm,  and  I  can  feel  his  heart  beat.  He's 
only  stunned.  Where's  that  brandy  Katy  sent ?" 

"It's  in  my  overcoat  pocket  upon  the  ground — I'll  get 
it."  And  Jim  scrambled  up  the  hemlock  trunk,  fearless 
of  a  tumble. 

"Now  pour  a  few  drops  between  his  lips,"  said  Tug, 
when  the  boy  had  got  back,  at  the  same  time  lifting  Aleck's 
head  upon  his  knee.  "I  wish  we  had  some  water.  Get 
out !" 

This  last  was  addressed  to  Rex,  who  was  in  the  way; 
but  it  also  accomplished  the  boy's  wish,  for,  in  starting 
back,  the  dog  stepped  into  a  pool  of  water  that  lay  upon 
tin-  bottom  of  the  cave.  So  crystal  clear  and  quiet  was 
this  little  pool  in  this  lone  and  silent  chamber  of  rock  that 
even  when  they  knew  it  was  there,  and  were  dipping  the 
water  up  with  their  hats,  they  could  not  tell  by  lantern- 
light  where  its  edge  was,  or  how  near  were  their  hands 
to  the  surface,  until  they  felt  its  icy  chill  against  their 
knuckles. 

The  dashing  of  this  cold 
pure  water  upon  his  face, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  spir- 
its, served  to  awaken  Aleck 
very  speedily,  though  at 
first  his  ideas  were  much 
confused. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  was  his 
first  utterance,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  thousands  of 
others  in  like  case,  and  sev- 
eral minutes  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
talk  to  them. 

"I  suppose  —  you  fel- 
lows—" he  began  to  say, 
presently,  in  a  stammering 
sort  of  way,  "would  like 
— to  know — what  I  was  do- 
ing— down  here." 

"Well,  Captain,"  said 
Tug,  who  would  have  liked 
to  dance  a  jig,  but  was 
afraid  to,  and  could  only 
hug  the  clog  to  express  his 
joy — "well,  Captain,  we 
don't  want  to  be  imperti- 
nent, Jim  and  me,  nor  what 
you  might  call  inquisitive, 


in  regard  to  what  ain't  none  o'  our  business;  and  we  hope 
we're  not  intrudin'  mi  you  here:  but  if  you  are  willing 
to  explain  one  or  two  matters,  we'd  be  glad  to  listen." 

"Why,  I — got  so  tired  — tramping  round  in  the  storm 
—  that  when  1  got  to  that  brush  heap — and  rocks — out 
there,  I  thought — I  thought — I'd  go  up  in  the  woods — and 
camp.  80  I  came  up  along  that  big  log,  and  stepped  off — 
and  that's  the  last  I  remember.  But  I  know  I've  a  fright- 
ful headache,  and  I  wish  I  was  home." 

Home!  Where?  In  Monore  ?  That  roof  was  shelter- 
ing other  heads.  In  Cleveland?  That  seemed  farther 
away  than  ever.  The  fisherman's  cottage?  Ah,  Katy 
would  make  that  a  home  to  the  wounded  lad,  if  only  they 
could  get  him  there! 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  walk  ?"  Tug  asked,  anxiously. 

"Yes,  if  I  was  out  of  this,  and  could  get  warm." 

"Well,  there  is  a  lire  up  there,  and  this  ladder  is  not 
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long.  Prink  the  rest  of  this  brandy :  I  know  you  hate  it, 
but  it's  only  a  trifle,  anil  it  will  give  you  -trength  for  your 
climb:  and  then  you  can  rest  a  bit,  while  we  get  the  dog 
out.  Here.  ]v-\  !" 

To  do  this.  Tug-  wont  half-way  up  the  ladder,  and  Jim 
handed  up  their  shaggy  companion,  after  which  Tug-  lifted 
him  tn  where  lie  could  scramble  out. 

Then  Aleck,  by  slow  stages  and  with  much  help,  reached 
the  top.  and  was  wrapped  in  overe  >ats,  while  he  sat  by  the 
fire  until  his  chilliness  was  gone,  and  he  had  eaten  some 
of  the  food  Katy  had  sent.  This  done,  he  felt  able  to  be- 
gin his  journey  homeward.  While  he  waited,  Tug  went 
into  the  pit  to  bring  out  the  gun  and  the  lantern.  Stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  black  water,  he  tossed  a  pebble,  but 
failed  to  strike  the  opposite  wall.  Then  he  hurled  another 
with  all  his  strength,  and.  after  a  time,  heard  it  splash  in 
the  water.  How  far  away  lay  the  other  end  of  the  cave. 
or  to  what  depths  underneath  this  cavern-lake  the  cave- 
floor  descended,  he  never  knew.  He  realized  how  narrow 
had  been  the  escape  of  all,  and  the  strange  coincidence  by 
which  they  had  been  led  to  this  spot,  and  had  discovered 
the  hidden  mouth  of  the  pit;  and  he  thanked  God  for  all 
their  lives. 

The  dull  gray  of  the  dawn  was  lighting  up  the  driving 
rain,  the  slushy  snow,  and  the  drenched  and  dripping 
trees,  when  the  weary  boys,  supporting  their  almost  worn- 
out  leader,  crept  down  the  rough  hill,  and  approached  the 
little  cottage.  Katy  had  seen  them  coming,  and  stood  wait- 
ing in  the  door,  looking  herself  as  though  she  had  not 
slept  much  that  sad  night. 

"  Oh,  Aleck  !"  was  all  she  could  say,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  brother's  neck,  "  must  you  always  be  the 
one  to  get  hurt  for  us  '." 

"I  hope  not,  sis,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  and  sank,  ex- 
hausted, into  a  bunk. 

Then  with  quiet  swiftness  the  girl  heated  water,  washed 
the  wounds  in  Aleck's  head,  and  hastened  to  boil  the  corn- 
meal  mush  and  the  coffee,  which  were  the  best  she  could  give 
them  for  breakfast.  Meanwhile  she  told  how  she  had  |>a--- 
ed  the  night,  making  her  story  so  bright,  and  bustling  about 
so  cheerily,  that  she  did  more  to  restore  the  tired  boys  than, 
in  her  absence,  all  their  pulling  off  of  soaked  boots  and 
stretching  upon  soft  mattresses  of  springy  boughs  would 
have  done. 

"After  waiting  a  long,  long  time — it  must  have  been 
until  after  midnight."  Katy  began  the  story  of  her  night 

;'I  had  dropped  asleep  in  my  chair  before  the  fire,  when 
I  was  waked  up  by  something  scratching  at  the  door.  I 
knew  in  a  minute  it  was  those  dreadful  dogs,  and  I  was 
awfully  scared.  I'd  have  liked  to  have  got  under  the  bed, 
only  there  wasn't  any  bed,  and  so  I — what  do  you  suppose  ? 
— I  got  the  butcher-knife  and  a  big  stick,  and  climbed  up 
into  the  top  berth.  They  growled  and  grumbled  around 
the  door,  and  scratched  and  butted  at  it.  and  every  little 
while  one  or  two  of  them  would  stand  upon  their  hind-legs 
and  look  in  at  the  window  with  their  horrible  green  eyes. 
Ugh!  I  don't  want  to  go  through  another  such  a  night!" 

"  Nor  I!"  exclaimed  all  three  of  her  listeners  in  chorus, 
each  thinking  of  his  own  separate  experience. 

"I'a>sed  unanimously!"  cried  Katv.  "Now  come  to 
breakfast." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

DEC'IMNG   UP'  >N    A    NEW  MOVE. 

THE  warm  rain  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next 
night,  while  the  boys  rested,  except  thai  T  ig  r<  nt  to  his  set 
line  and  brought  back  a  fine  pike  of  ;ib>.it  six  pounds 
weight,  which  gave  them  a  good  diniK  r.  By  the  next 
morning  the  snow  had  nearly  all  melttd  away,  and  the 
sun  shone  warm,  while  great  glistening  pools  of  water  lay 
spread  out  upon  the  ice.  It  was  evident  that  the  long- 
delayed  January  thaw  had  come  at  last. 


The  disappearance  of  the  snow  brought  several  things 
to  light  that  they  had  not  seen  before.  Bits  of  iron  and 
pal  rubbish  appeared  about  the  door.  A  heap  of 
snow  which  they  had  thought  concealed  a  bowlder  ex- 
posed  by  its  melting  an  old  flat-bottomed  skiff,  turned  up- 
side down,  and  under  it  lay  a  torn  sail,  with  its  mast.  Be- 
hind the  house  Tug  found  several  articles  he  thought 
"might  come  handy";  among  the  rest  a  short  piece  of 
lead  pipe,  which  he  seized  upon  at  once.  Then,  while 
Aleck  and  Jimmy  walked  out  to  look  at  the  traps.  Tug 
built  a  hot  fire,  and  went  to  work  at  making  bullets  of  the 
lead.  He  melted  his  old  pipe  in  a  piece  of  tin.  which  he 
had  hammered  into  a  spoon,  and  dropped  the  molten  metal 
into  cold  water.  The  bullets,  or  shot,  were  not  all  of  the 
same  size,  and  were  more  pear  shaped  than  round:  but  by 
whittling  and  hammering  they  did  very  well,  and  in  two 
hours  he  had  a  handful. 

"Now,"  said  he.  with  a  vengeful  tone  in  his  voice, 
"just  let  me  get  a  shot  at  those  or'nary  curs!" 

Later.  Aleck  came  back,  reporting  no  birds,  but  bringing 
a  small  pickerel. 

"But  I  saw  another  flock  of  cross-bills,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  my  'pitchfork'  and  go  after  them,"  Jimmy  added, 
eagerly;  and  at  once  went  out,  while  Katy  put  on  her  hat 
and  started  for  a  short  walk. 

"Aleck, "said  Tug.  when  they  were  alone,  "I  have 
wanted  a  good  chance  to  talk  with  you  about  the  lix 
we're  in.  I  feel  sure  that,  snug  as  we  are,  it's  no  good  to 
stay  here." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  get  away  ?     Our  boat  is  useless 
for  ice  travel,  now  that  the  sledge  is  gone,  even  if  we  save 
her  in  decent  condition,  which  we  must  see  about  thi-  a  i 
ernoon." 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  that  little  scow  down  on  the 
shore.  She  is  big  enough  to  carry  us  in  water,  and  I 
believe  we  could  put  a  couple  of  low  runners  on  her  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  move  over  an  ice-field.  Come  with  me  and 
have  a  look  at  her." 

So  the  two  lads  went  down  to  the  old  boat,  and  looked 
her  carefully  over,  discussing  all  the  repairs  she  would 
need,  and  how  they  could  make  them. 

"  But  why  don't  you  think  we  could  stay  here  longer  ?" 
Aleck  asked,  after  a  time. 

"Because,"  his  companion  replied,  "we  have  almost 
no  ammunition  and  almost  no  fishing-tackle.  In  a  week 
from  now  we  should  have  to  live  wholly  on  what  we 
could  catch  in  fishing  and  by  traps,  and  we  get  so  little 
now  that  I  think  it  foolish  to  risk  it  if  we  can  get  a  chance 
to  escape.  I  reckon  it  '11  freeze  up  hard  again  in  a  few 
days,  but  for  the  last  time  this  winter.  Probably  the  ice 
'11  break  up  partly  in  the  next  thaw,  and  after  that,  you 
know,  come  the  long  stormy  months  of  spring,  when  our 
boat  wouldn't  keep  afloat  with  four  people  in  it  during  a 
journey  across  the  lake.  If  we  can't  get  awa}r  over  the 
ice  before  the  next  break-up.  I  believe  we're  goners." 

"  It  can't  be  very  far  to  the  mainland;  but  the  weather 
has  always  been  so  thick  I  never  could  see  far  to  the  south- 
ward." Aleck  remarked. 

"  It's  clear  to-day."  said  Tug.  "  Let's  go  up  on  the  high 
point  and  take  a  look." 

Inspired  with  hope,  the  two  comrades,  forgetful  of  ev- 
erything else,  hastened  up  the  hill-side,  and  soon  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  rocks  that  formed  their  lookout. 

The  air  was  clear,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  first  glance 
southward  showed  them,  faint  upon  the  low  horizon,  yet 
distinct  enough  to  be  unmistakable,  the  long  dark  line  of 
the  mainland.  Between  them  and  it  all  lay  white,  mixed 
with  blue — a  plain  of  ice  covered  with  thin  patches  of  rain- 
water. They  could  not  see  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles; 
but  in  no  direction  except  on  the  northern  horizon  (toward 
the  centre  of  the  lake)  was  there  any  sign  of  open  water. 
They  hoped,  and  this  helped  them  to  believe,  that  between 
them  and  the  shore  lay  an  unbroken  plain  of  ice. 
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"If  that  is  so,"  said  Aleck,  ''and  it  will  only  come  on 
cold  before  it  snows,  we  could  skate  right  across.'' 

"  Take  us  a  couple  of  days,  you'll  find,"  Tug  replied. 

"  Pshaw !  it  can't  be  more  than  twenty  miles." 

"  Yes.  but  we're  not  so  strong  as  we  were  when  we  start- 
ed. We've  none  of  us  really  had  a  square  meal  for  a  fort- 
night, and  some  of  us  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  you 
know,  and  that  don't  help  a  man  any." 

"At  any  rate,  it  will  be  best  to  get  ready  right  away." 

"That's  my  ticket,"  Tug  replied.  "  By-the-way,  can  we 
see  the  Red  Erik  ?  Oh  yes,  there  she  is— all  right,  I 
reckon." 

"  Yes,  she  appears  to  be." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


PIANO  PRACTICE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  little  paper  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  very  clear.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  teach,  but  only 
to  help  the  student,  by  giving  examples  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  most  successful  foreign  teachers;  the 
means  used  when  young  by  famous  pianists  to  acquire  flex- 
ibility, steadiness,  and  what  is  commonly  called  "style"; 
and  in  this  way  to  encourage  the  student  struggling  with 
what  may  seem  to  be  mere  drudge's  work. 

Scales,  studies,  exercises!  Do  you  not  hate  the  words 
even  if  you  "love  music"  ?  But  think  what  they  lead  to 
when  properly  managed,  and  think  that  all  these  dull 
sounds,  these  tiresome  movements  of  hand  and  wrist, 
mean  one  day  power  over  those  •wonderful  passages  in 
music  to  whicli  you  listen  awe-struck  when  some  one  who 
has  reached  the  goal  produces  them  upon  the  piano. 

But  even  practice  is  not  everything.  The  method  is 
the  really  important  part,  and  young  people  who  feel  just 
what  this  really  means  may  do  more  in  ten  minutes'  work 
than  others  may  do  in  five  hours'.  For,  using  the  hand,  or 
even  one  finger-joint,  carelessly  or  unskillfully,  may  cause 
the  student  to  contract  so  bad  a  habit  in  touch  or  tone  that 
neither  time  nor  toil  can  remedy  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  young  people  that  such 
skill  can  not  be  acquired  without  a  thoroughly  skillful 
master;  but  while  I  would  recommend  to  every  student  a 
constant  course  of  instruction,  yet  very  much — nay,  more 
— may  be  done  without  teaching,  if  the  art  of  practicing  is 
looked  into  by  the  student  himself.  No  teacher  can  do 
all,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  how  differently  pupils  of 
the  same  master  will  work  and  perform. 

I  remember  one  day,  on  going  to  my  own  teacher,  I 
was  compelled  to  wait  some  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  pu- 
pil preceding  me  had  finished  her  lesson.  Now  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that,  with  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  I  should  never 
be  worthy  of  all  the  care  and  attention  he  bestowed  upon 
any  pupil,  but  this  young  person  played  everything  in 
direct  defiance  of  his  most  careful  teachings.  Again  and 
again  he  would  lift  her  middle  finger  with  a,  "So,  so! — 
put  it  down  this  way."  At  such  moments  mademoiselle, 
who  was  a  very  pretty  German  girl,  would  yawn  or  glance 
about  the  room,  banging  away  again  at  whatever  scale  or 
exercise  she  had  in  hand,  entirely  forgetful  that  her  mas- 
ter's Hrst  principle  was  that  the  lifting  of  each  finger 
should  be  closely  studied,  and  its  weight  on  the  note  cal- 
culated carefully. 

The  proper  mode  of  lifting  the  fingers  will  soon  become 
a  habit,  but  it  never  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
mechanical  part  of  the  playing.  I  have  heard  that  Liszt, 
whose  playing  is  celebrated  for  its  lightness  and  delicacy, 
used  to  practice  imaginary  exercises  in  the  air,  bringing  his 
fingers  down  in  space  exactly  as  though  he  felt  the  key- 
board before  him.  Chopin,  who  also  played  with  exqui- 
site feeling,  was  given  to  practicing  his  fingers  on  any 
piece  of  metal  or  board  that  he  could  find,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, having  no  piano  at  hand,  actually  learned  one 


theme  in  a  work  he  was  studying  on  the  back  of  an  old 
writing-desk.  If  men  so  great  as  these  felt  the  necessity 
of  such  practice,  ought  not  the  beginner  to  realize  its  ad- 
vantages ? 

Some  American  ladies,  who  knew  nothing  of  music,  and 
who  were  at  a  foreign  hotel,  were  much  puzzled  by  the 
curious  behavior  of  a  famous  pianist  who  sat  opposite 
them  at  table.  This  gentleman,  with  the  most  abs'-nt- 
miiided  expression  which  you  can  imagine,  would  keep 
the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  or  the  other  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. They  concluded  finally  that  he  must  be  insane :  but 
evidently  there  was  some  method  in  his  madness,  gs  he 
moved  tlie  fingers  with  such  an  air  of  delicate  calculation. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  noted  for  such  absorption  in  his  art  as 
to  make  him  eccentric,  or  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
served his  dumb  practice  for  private  occasions,  yet  that  he 
considered  it  so  necessary  is  only  another  proof  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  use  of  a  dumb  piano  is  certainly  not  advised  by 
the  best  masters,  and  this  exercise  of  the  fingers  is  recom- 
mended entirely  with  a  view  of  making  them  supple  and 
trained  in  touch;  but  the  dumb  piano  is  a  hinderance,  as 
the  student  is  by  its  use  apt  to  lose  the  power  of  producing 
exact! y  the  correct  degree  of  sound. 

The  best  masters  of  to-day  advise  extreme  patience  and 
perseverance,  and,  above  all  things,  repose.  The  most  ap- 
proved method.  I  believe,  is  that  which  holds  the  hand 
carefully  poised  at  a  natural  height  from  the  keys,  the 
knuckles  slightly  sunk  inward,  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers  are  now  being  really  treated  with 
scientific  can.-  by  ^ood  teachers,  whereas  it  was  formerly 
sii]ip.  >sed  a  very  difficult  matter  to  govern  them  with  ease. 
Masters  of  to-day  have  discovered  that  they  can  be  put 
into  training  quite  as  readily  as  their  companions,  if  the 
proper  means  be  used. 

The  father  of  the  celebrated  Wiecks  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  to 
strengthen  these  fingers,  and  he  declares  that  one  of  the 
surest  methods  is  in  the  very  slow  practice  of  scales  or  ex- 
ercises, one  hand  at  a  time.  Besides  this,  he  recommend- 
ed practicing,  a  great  many  times  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  Five  or  ten  minutes,  ten  times  a  day,  is  far  bet- 
ter than  an  hour's  continuous  practice. 

Again,  he  and  other  well-known  masters,  both  abroad 
and  in  this  country,  strongly  oppose  remaining  at  the 
piano  when  the  hands  are  overtired.  Leave  work,  and 
go  to  something  which  has  in  it  no  mechanical  effort. 

Clara  Wiecks  (Madame  Schumann  I,  when  achild.  studied 
in  the  most  patient  and  gradual  way,  and  her  father  inter- 
ested her,  almost  as  if  he  were  telling  a  story,  in  the  way 
he  taught  her  the  simple  notes  between  the  bass  and  the 
treble.  Under  no  circumstances  was  she  allowed  to  do 
too  much,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  same  method  is  pursued 
by  the  best  masters  to-day. 

You  will  perhaps  think  it  impossible  that  several  teach- 
ers of  the  same  rank  could  differ  in  their  ways  of  teach- 
ing, but  this  certainly  is  the  case.  Among  the  best,  how- 
e-er.  you  will  find  the  same  principles,  and  that  to  be  at 
all  successful  you  must  think  out  for  yourself  all  that  you 
are  taught. 

A  young  girl  who  went  to  a  famous  master  abroad 
played  as  a  trial  piece  an  andante  of  Beethoven.  She 
was  somewhat  alarmed  when  Mr.—  —said,  "You  play 
that  differently  from  the  way  I  would  teach  it,  in  regard 
to  expression."  "Oh."  she  answered,  readily,  "I  would 
much  rather  play  it  your  way;"  but  to  her  surprise  he 
said,  calmly,  "Not  at  all:  as  long  as  you  have  good  mu- 
sical instinct,  it  is  better  for  you  to  think  it  out,  taking 
your  view  as  to  the  meaning;  that  is,  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  to  find  a  meaning.  In  this  way  you 
add  something  entirely  your  own  to  the  work  you  are 
interpreting." 
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PUSSY'S    SUPPER-TIME. 


WALKING  FISHES. 

BY   ELLA   RODMAN'   C'lintCH 

IT  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  say  that  a  fish  can't  climb 
a  tree,  and  in  saying  this  people  feel  very  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  contradicted.  The  fisherman,  too,  who 
has  waited  for  an  hour  or  so  without  getting  a  bite  is  apt 
to  think  that  if  the  provoking  things  would  only  come 
ashore  he'd  catch  them  fast  enough.  But  he  would  as 
soon  expect  a  r<>\\-  to  fly. 

There  are  fishes,  though,  that  do  come  ashore,  and  even 
climb  trees;  but  they  seem  scarcely  worth  catching,  as 
they  are  only  six  inches  long,  and  full  of  bones.  Yet 
thi>y  are  quite  an  article  of  food  in  India,  where  they  an- 
found,  and  the  sacred  river  Ganges  contains  a  plentiful 
supply  of  them.  They  also  inhabit  other  Indian  streams 
and  pools,  which  in  that  hot  country  often  get  dry.  The 
little  anabas  always  knows  that  when  the  water  lowers  it 
is  time  for  them  to  take  to  the  land. 

It  is  not  their  intention  to  stay  there,  however,  but  only 
to  look  for  a  deeper  pool  or  stream ;  and  although  apt  to 
take  the  very  early  morning  or  late  evening  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  coolness, 


they  have  sometimes  been  en- 
countered on  a  hot  dusty  road 
at  mid-day.  "Fish  out  of 
water"  they  certainly  were; 
but  though  out  of  water  in 
one  way,  they  were  not  in 
another,  as  we  shall  see. 

Fishes  do  not  breathe  wa- 
ter, but  air  ;  but  their  gills 
must  be  kept  wet  to  enable 
them  to  breathe  it.  It  is  not 
necessary ,  however,  that  thei  r 
bodies  should  be  covered  by 
water;  and  the  auabas  is  pre- 
pared for  life  on  dry  land  by 
a  singular  arrangement  oil 
each  side  of  the  mouth,  which 
holds  water  enough  to  keep- 
the  gills  moist  for  some  time. 
Every  time  the  fish  opens  its- 
mouth  the  water  enters  these 
cavities,  and  when  it  is  need- 
ed on  land  this  water  can  be 
made  to  trickle  slowly  over 
the  gills,  and  keep  them  in 
the  rightcondition  for  breath- 
ing. 

The  feet  of  the  anabas  ar& 
spikes,  or  spines,  which  grow 
out  from  the  fins  and  tail, 
and  help him  over  theground, 
as  well  as  in  climbing  trees. 
There  seems  to  be  no  very 
good  reason  for  their  going- 
up  trees,  as  they  live  on  wa- 
ter insects;  but  they  are  said 
to  do  it  by  first  fastening  the 
spines  nearest  the  head  in  the 
bark,  next  crooking  the  tail 
and  fastening  tne  spines  that 
growfrom  that,  and  then  loos- 
ening the  head  and  throwing 
the  body  forward.  All  this 
may  be  considered  one  step, 
as  the  whole  performance  has 
to  be  repeated  until  the  am- 
bitious fish  has  climbed  as 
high  as  it  chooses. 

A   Danish   gentleman,  M. 
Dalford,  who  made  a  study 

of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  anabas,  states  that  he  has 
seen  it  in  the  act  of  ascending  tall  palm-trees,  and  that  he 
has  captured  specimens  which  have  crawled  to  a  height  of 
five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  natives  of  India,  who  often  find  these  fishes  some 
distance  from  any  water,  and  bring  them  to  market  alive, 
believe  that  they  fall  from  the  sky,  as  some  people  in  this, 
country  believe  that  the  little  toads  found  so  plentifully 
after  a  summer  .shower  come  down  from  the  clouds. 

It  seems  very  convenient  for  any  animal  to  be  able  to' 
live  both  in  and  out  of  water,  and  the  pelicans  and  other 
great  birds  with  huge  bills  that  are  so  plentiful  in  India 
probably  think  so.  It  is  certainly  convenient  for  them, 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  fish,  and  sometimes  have  to  stand 
for  a  long  time  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  before  they  can 
catch  enough  to  satisfy  them. 

But  the  poor  little  anabas  would  tell  a  different  story.. 
One  of  those  greedy  gobbling  birds  must  be  made  very 
happy  to  see  the  fishes  (such  handy  mouthfuls!)  thickly 
sprinkled  in  the  damp  grass,  like  chestnuts  after  a  hard 
frost;  and  how  the  queer  travellers  will  dig  away  with 
lins  and  tail  to  get  out  of  their  enemy's  reach!  Perhaps; 
this  is  the  time  when  they  take  to  climbing  trees. 
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THE    LITTLE    MOTHER.— FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 


THE  GREAT  CAVE. 

BY    JULIA    K.    H  I  L  D  R  E  T  II. 

"  1TTHERE  have  they  all  gone  ?"  inquired  Lucy  Bart- 
*  *     Ictt.  reaching'  up  to  pull  the  white  blossoms  from 
an  apple-tree  that  was  just  then  in  full  bloom,  and  speak- 
ing to  Fannie,  the  hired  girl. 


"Why,  you  see,  Miss  Lucy, "said  Fannie,  raising  her 
head  from  her  work,  ''your  aunt  came  in  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  asked  your  par  and  mar  to  go  with  her  to  that 
pit  or  cavern  that  old  Mr.  Adams  was  telling  us  about.'' 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  staid  at  home  to-day!"  said  Lucy, 
regretfully. 

"Don't  fret,"  answered  Fannie.     "They  will  be  back 
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soon,  for  they  have  been  gone  ever  since  nine  o'clock  this 
morning." 

"Did  they  take  anything  to  eat  with  them?"  asked 
Lucy. 

"No;  I  think  not."  replied  Fannie.  "But  Mr.  Adams 
took  ten  candles,  and  matches  enough  to  last  a  week,  I 
should  say.'' 

Lucy  stood  by  the  garden  gate  in  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  sun  was  low,  and  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
trees  lay  across  the  road  with  bars  of  golden  light  be- 
tween. 

Presently  she  said,  "I  will  walk  a  little  way  into  the 
wood  and  meet  them,  Fannie." 

"Very  well."  replied  Fannie;  "  but  don't  get  lost." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lucy.      "I  know  the  way." 

As  Lucy  went  out  of  the  gate  Fannie  observed  that  she 
had  a  large  book  under  her  arm,  so  she  said, 

"Shall  I  take  your  book  into  the  house,  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Lucy.  "Kate  gave  it  to 
me  to-day,  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  time  to  look  at  it  be- 
fore they  come." 

Lucy  walked  slowly  along  until  she  reached  an  opening 
in  the  wood  that  led  to  a  path  which  she  knew  the  party 
must  take.  Then,  seating  herself  under  a  tree,  she  opened 
her  new  book.  It  was  quite  thick,  and  filled  with  en- 
gravings. She  examined  all  of  these,  and  even  glanced 
at  two  or  three  stories,  but  still  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
party. 

The  cave  which  Lucy's  parents  had  gone  to  visit  was 
then  but  little  known,  although  it  has  since  become  al- 
m  >-t  as  celebrated  as  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

After  a  while  Lucy  concluded  to  walk  on  a  little  far- 
ther. So  she  moved  along  slowly  under  the  trees,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  listen.  Soon  she  had  left 
the  road  and  her  home  far  behind.  When  she  readied 
the  open  country  again  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  new  moon 
and  one  large  star  shone  brightly  in  the  west.  But  there 
was  110  living  thing  in  sight  except  one  little  gray  hare, 
which  kicked  up  his  heels  and  scampered  off  at  her  ap- 
proach. 

Lucy  had  heard  such  wonderful  accounts  of  the  extent 
of  this  cave,  its  large  chambers  and  narrow  passages,  that 
she  now  grew  anxious,  and  thought  perhaps  her  friends 
had  missed  the  right  direction,  and  it  might  be  a  long 
while  before  they  returned.  So  she  hurried  up  to  the 
opening,  and  stretched  her  neck  and  strained  her  eyes, 
but  all  to  no  purpose:  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
darkness. 

She  called  aloud,  "Where  are  you  ?" 

A  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  end  of 
the  cave,  answered, 

"  Where  are  you — are  you  ?" 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Lucy,  joyfully. 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  ma-ah,"  said  the  voice,  dying  away 
slowly. 

"  It  is  only  an  echo,"  said  Lucy,  sorrowfully. 

As  Lucy  wandered  backward  and  forward  before  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  her  foot  struck  against  something 
soft  on  the  ground.  Picking  it  up,  she  found  it  was  a 
brown  paper  parcel  tied  with  a  string.  On  unrolling  it 
she  was  surprised  to  find  that,  it  contained  a  number  of 
randies  and  several  boxes  of  matches.  Lucy  took  the 
string  in  her  hand  to  tie  the.  parcel  up  again,  but  ga\e  a 
little  cry  of  fright  as  she  looked  closely  at  it.  It  was 
not  a  cord.  Imt  a  ]<mir  strip  of  calico  of  a  very  peculiar 
pattern. 

"Oh!"  cried  Lucy,  aloud,  "this  is  a  piece  of  Fannie's 
new  dress.  These  must  be  the  candles  that  she  gave 
Mr.  Adams!"  Lucy  counted  them  over  with  trembling 
fingers.  "Nine  candles!  Then  they  have  had  only  one 
with  them  all  this  time."  Luc}'  began  to  cry,  and  \\his- 
per  to  herself,  "They  are  lost!  they  are  lost!  Perhaps 
they  have  fallen  into  one  of  those  dreadful  ponds  full  of 


blind  fishes  that  Mr.  Adams  told  us  about.  I  must  go 
and  find  them." 

She  lighted  one  of  the  candles,  and  tying-  the  ends  of 
her  apron  around  her  waist,  placed  the  other  candles 
and  matches  in  it,  and  walked  boldly  into  the  dark 
cavern. 

The  single  candle  flared  and  flickered,  and  shed  only  a 
very  faint  light  upon  the  rough  stones  of  the  cave.  In  a 
little  while  she  came  to  a  narrow  passage  with  two  open- 
ings, one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  Now 
she  became  dreadfully  worried  and  puzzled,  for  she  could 
not  determine  which  of  these  to  take. 

Lucy  turned  back  and  looked  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  cave.  A  narrow  stream  of  moonlight  penetrated  a 
little  way  within  it,  and  lay  like  a  silver  thread  along 
the  ground.  This  made  Lucy  think,  "If  I  only  had  a. 
big  slice  of  bread  I  could  sprinkle  the  crumbs  behind 
me  as  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  did  ;  or  if  I  only  had  some 
paper!" 

Then  she  remembered  her  new  book,  and  taking  it  out 
hastily,  began  to  pull  the  leaves  from  it,  and  tear  them 
into  small  pieces.  These  she  scattered  along  the  ground. 

"Now. "said  Lucy,  "when  I  find  mamma,  papa,  and 
aunty.  I  can  lead  them  right  home." 

<  In  she  went  boldly,  and  this  time  she  neither  turned  to 
the  right  nor  left,  but  kept  on  until  she  came  to  a  great 
vaulted  chamber,  hung  with  snowy  crystals  that  sparkled 
like  frost.  Although  everything  around  was  strange  and 
beautiful,  Lucy  did  not  stop  to  look,  but  walked  on,  sprink- 
ling the  scraps  of  paper  as  she  went. 

She  passed  through  many  long  passageways  and  great 
rooms,  and  at  last  she  began  to  feel  as  though  she  must  be 
walking  right  into  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

After  a  while  her  candle  burned  down  so  low  that  she 
was  obliged  to  light  another.  This  made  her  think  that 
she  must  have  been  walking  a  long  time,  and.  besides,  she 
now  began  to  feel  very  tired. 

As  she  lighted  the  second  candle  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  rippling  sound  close  by.  Looking  down  quickly, 
Lucv  saw  a  wide  stream  of  water  directly  lie  fore  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  perceived  something  white  at 
her  feet.  Picking  it  up,  she  found  that  it  was  her  mo- 
ther's handkerchief.  This  alarmed  her  so  that  she  sat 
down  near  the  edge  of  the  swift,  dark  water,  and  began  to 
cry. 

Lucy  put  her  candle  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  by  her  side 
and  looked  hopelessly  about.  The  once  thick  and  beauti- 
ful book  was  almost  used  up;  the  covers  flapped  loosely  in 
her  hand,  and  now  this  stream  barred  her  way.  What 
could  she  do? 

At  that  moment  her  eye  fell  upon  a  distinct  foot-print 
in  some  sand  upon  which  the  light  shone. 

"That  is  ever  so  much  bigger  than  mine, "said  Lucy, 
looking  at  it  closely,  and  drying  her  eyes.  "  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  mamma's,  and  she  has  not  fallen  into  the  pond, 
for  the  toe  points  the  other  way." 

She  crouched  down  on  the  ground  near  the  mark,  and 
pressed  the  handkerchief  she  had  found  to  her  face.  A 
faint  perfume  of  violets  still  clung  to  it.  This  and  the 
footstep  together  made  her  feel  as  though  her  mother  must 
be  near. 

She  sat  very  still  for  a  little  while,  with  her  eyes  closed. 
Presently  her  weary  little  head  fell  forward  upon  her 
breast.  She  was  asleep. 

Lucy  slept  a  long  while:  in  fact,  all  night.  When  she 
awoke  the  candle  had  burned  down,  and  she  was  in  per- 
t'eel  darkness.  She  felt  in  her  apron  for  the  matches  and 
another  candle,  but.  before  she  could  find  them  a  slight 
sound  startled  her.  It  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  pre- 
sently she  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  people 
advancing.  Then  she  heard  a  voice  say: 

"How  many  days  do  you  think  we  have  been  in  this 
dreadful  place  ?" 
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And  another  voice  answered:  "I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know;  but  it  seems  a  long,  long  while." 

Lucy  tried  to  scream,  but  her  voice  died  away  without 
a  sound.  Then  a  third  voice  said,  "Be  careful:  move 
slowly." 

Although  all  three  voices  sounded  strange  and  hollow. 
Lucy  had  recognized  them,  and  knew  also  that  they  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  loud  cry. 

"Mamma!  papa!  aunty!    Stand  still !— do  stand  still !" 

"It  is  little  Lucy!''  cried  her  aunt,  in  a  horrified 
voice. 

"Do  stand  still !"  pleaded  Lucy ;  "there  is  a  great  deep 
river  right  before  you." 

"  My  darling,  where  are  you  !"  sobbed  her  mother. 

"This  is  terrible,"  said  her  father,  in  a  low,  sad  voice. 
"How  came  you  in  the  cavern,  Lucy,  and  who  is  with 
you  ?" 

"  I  came  to  look  for  you,  papa,''  answered  Lucy,  "and 
I  am  alone." 

"Alone!"  cried  her  aunt  and  mother  in  concert. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lucy,  "and  I  found  the  candles  Fan- 
nie gave  Mr.  Adams.  Wait  a  minute  and  I  will  light 
one." 

Lucy  kindled  a  match,  andafaint  light  gleamed  through 
the  darkness.  She  could  not  see  her  friends  across  the 
stream,  but  they  could  perceive  her,  and  also  the  danger 
which  they  had  just  escaped. 

"My  little  girl,"  said  her  father,  "hold  the  light  up,  and 
I  will  swim  across,  and  bring  you  to  this  side." 

"Then  we  can  all  starve  together,"  said  her  aunt. 

"Oh  no,  aunty,"  said  Lucy:  "we  shall  not  have  to 
starve,  because  I  know  the  way  out." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  her  father,  in  surprise. 

"  (  Vrtain,"  replied  Lucy,  "for  I  tore  a  big  book  up, 
pictures  and  all.  and  sprinkled  the  pieces  on  the  ground 
in  a  long  streak  from  the  opening  of  the  cave  to  just 
where  I  am  now.  When  I  picked  up  mamma's  handker- 
chief I  found  that  the  book  was  almost  used  up.  Then 
I  sat  down  and  cried,  and  I  guess  I  went  to  sleep." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  darling  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"Where  did  you  find  the  handkerchief?"  asked  her 
father. 

"  Where  I  am  standing  now,  papa,"  said  Lucy. 

"Then  it  is  plain  to  me,"  replied  the  father,  "that  we 
have  been  on  that  side  of  the  stream  some  time  during  our 
wanderings.  If  you  will  walk  along  your  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, Lucy,  we  will  follow  on  this  side,  until  we  find  the 
place  where  we  crossed." 

Holding  her  candle  high  above  her  head,  to  give  as 
much  light  as  possible  to  the  people  on  the  other  side, 
Lucy  walked  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  black  water,  until 
she  came  to  a  place  where  the  rock  formed  a  natural 
bridge  over  the  stream.  In  another  moment  she  was 
clasped  in  her  mother's  arms. 

After  she  had  been  kissed  and  praised  by  each  one  in 
turn,  her  father  said, 

"Now,  Lucy,  take  us  home,  for  we  are  all  hungry  and 
tired." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  running  forward.  "Come, 
mamma;  come,  aunty." 

She  held  the  candle  close  to  the  ground,  and  moved 
quickly  onward.  The  track  of  paper  lay  along  the  ground 
like  a  narrow  white  ribbon,  and  led  them  safely  to  the  en- 
trance. But  before  they  reached  it  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Adams,  who  came  from  a  dark  corner,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  looking  very  much  bewildered.  He  had  just 
awakened  from  a  long  nap. 

Lucy  learned  that  he  had  only  missed  the  candles  when 
the  light  in  his  lantern  grew  dim.  He  went  to  look  for 
them,  telling  the  party  to  remain  where  they  were  until 
his  return ;  but  the  light  went  out  before  he  reached  the 
opening,  and  he  had  lost  his  way. 


He  said  that  "Lucy  must  add  him  to  her  list  of  rescued 
people,  for  he  felt  sure  he  would  never  have  found  his  uay 
out  in  the  dark." 

In  a  little  while  the  tired  party  found  themselves  stand- 
ing on  the  sun-lit  grass  before  the  cave  in  which  they  had 
IKI-M 'il  >uch  a  dismal  day  and  night. 

As  they  hurried  home  through  the  woods  they  were 
met  by  a  number  of  neighbors  who  had  started  out  in 
search  of  them. 

When  they  heard  what  Lucy  had  done  they  called  her 
the  smartest  and  bravest  little  girl  in  all  Virginia,  and 
carried  her  home  in  triumph. 


NOVELTIES  IN  KITES. 

BY  A.  \V.  ROBERTS. 

IMAGINE  a  kite  fifteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide 
that  took  nearly  twenty-seven  yards  of  the  lightest  of 
unbleached  muslin  to  cover  its  immense  frame!  This 
frame  was  made  of  hickory  poles  that  had  undergone  a 
thorough  seasoning  during  the  previous  winter  to  make 
them  light  and  less  yielding.  After  the  muslin  was  se- 
curely sewed  on  to  the  frame  a  thin  coat  of  boiled  linseed- 
oil,  previously  mixed  with  a  "dryer,"  was  applied  to  the 
muslin. 

I  generally  prefer  to  use  a  coating  of  this  kind,  the  same 
as  is  used  for  balloons,  as  the  oil  sheds  all  moisture,  and 
in  case  the  frame  of  the  kite  becomes  broken  the  covering 
is  seldom  torn.  It  can  be  rolled  up  for  future  use,  and  is 
always  safe  from  the  attacks  of  mice  and  insects.  This 
kite  of  mine  was  of  the  diamond  shape,  which  I  am  told 
is  the  favorite  shape  for  all  kites  in  German  v. 

The  captive  line  consisted  of  15,000  feet  of  the  best  Ma- 
nila cord,  and  the  tail— oh,  what  a  deal  of  trouble  we  had 
to  secure  enough  old  trousers,  coats,  jackets,  and  sheets, 
and  even  carpet  rags,  out  of  which  to  manufacture  a  tail 
that  would  keep  this  huge  kite  steady  after  we  once  got 
him  up! 

The  first  voyage  we  took  with  "Giant"  (that  was  the 
name  we  gave  him)  was  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  a  light- 
built  fishing-boat  containing  three  persons.  Of  course 
we  had  to  first  raise  the  kite  011  the  mainland;  then  two 
of  us  fastened  the  winding  end  of  the  cord  to  our  bodies, 
and  slowly  advanced  toward  the  shore,  where  our  boat 
was  fastened.  Near  the  bow  of  the  boat  we  had  rigged 
up  a  sort  of  windlass  or  reel  which  worked  with  a  crank  at 
each  end,  and  it  was  all  that  two  of  us  could  do  to  wind 
Giant  in  when  a  still'  breeze  began  to  blow.  In  fact, 
there  were  times,  when  a  very  strong  wind  suddenly 
sprang  up,  that  Giant  would  have  got  the  best  of  us  had 
^e  not  taken  the  precaution  to  fasten  what  we  called  a 
tip  cord"  to  the  top  of  the  kite.  This  "tip  cord"  I  will 
explain  further  on. 

Of  course  every  boy  has  read  or  heard  about  the  great 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wonderful  bow-kite—how  he 

|  raised  it  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
how  by  means  of  it  he  conducted  electricity  from  the 
clouds.  To  accomplish  this  wonderful  experiment,  a 

|  point  of  wire  was  attached  to  the  kite,  which  was  made 
of  silk,  and  the  end  of  the  captive  cord  was  tied  to  a  kev. 
The  electricity  passed  down  the  hempen  cord,  and  became 
stored  in  the  key. 

When  the  first  suspension-bridge — the  one  that  preced- 
ed the  structure  that  now  connects  the  two  shores  of  the 
Niagara  River — was  built,  the  question  arose  ho.v  I  be 
first  wire  should  be  conveyed  across,  as  no  boat  could  live 
in  such  turbulent  waters.  At  last  the  suggestion  was 

I  made  by  Mr.  Ellet,  then  the  first  engineer  in  our  country, 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  convey  the  wires  1>\- 
means  of  kites.  The  experiment  was  tried.  The  kite  car 

i  ried  a  line  across,  and  to  this  line  ;i  rope  was  attached.      To 

|  the  rope  a  wire  was  fastened,  and  thus  was  conveved  the 
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first  wire  that  ever  held  a  bridge 
across  the  Niagara  River.  Mr.  El- 
Irt's  bridge  iii  the  end  proved  un- 
successful, and  a  more  satisfactory 
structure  was  built  later  by  Mr. 
Roebling,  the  famous  engineer 
whose  name  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  wonderful  bridge  that  now 
spans  the  East  River,  and  connects 
the  two  great  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

The  boys  of  not  so  many  years  ago  were  limited  in  their 
choice  to  a  few  simple  forms  of  kites,  but  nowadays  the 
fashions  or  styles  of  kites  vary  more  or  less  every  year, 
and  there  may  be  found  in  the  large  toy-shops  an  endless 
variety  of  forms  more  or  less  grotesque,  simple,  or  ingen- 
ious. There  are  Japanese,  Chinese,  French,  folding,  and 
collapsing  kites.  The  cheap  factory  kites  of  the  prevailing 
American  form  (the  "three-sticker")  can  be  purchased  for 
one  cent  apiece,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  do 
not  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  much 
better  to  make  your  own.  There  is  no  little  quiet  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  in  being  your  own  kite-maker. 

Just  think  of  a  fourteen-thousand-dollar  kite!  Well, 
it  is  a  fact.  I  know  of  a  kite  that 
cost  a  friend  of  mine  even  more  than 
that  very  large  sum  of  money.  This 
was  the  way  it  happened :  An  in- 
ventor got  up  what  he  called  a  fold- 
ing kite,  and  my  friend  purchased 
the  patent  and  began  manufacturing 
them  on  a  large  scale.  The  frame 
of  this  kite  consisted  of  six  movable 
strips  of  tin  which  worked  in  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  a  tin  box  that  caused  I  he 
strips  of  tin  to  spread  out  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella,  and  form  a  per- 
fect three -slicked  kite.  This  very 
ingenious  kite  was  placed  on  the 

market,  and  was  selling  very  well,  until  one  day  an  in- 
ventive Frenchman  came  along  with  another  patented 
folding  kite,  which  was  so  simple,  durable,  and  extremely 
light  in  its  construction  that  it  drove  the  previous  folding 
kite  out  of  the  market,  and  my  friend  lost  over  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  on  his  tin  kite.  In  Fig.  1  I  have  given 
an  illustration  of  this  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  kite,  i 
showing  it  as  it  looks  when  partially  closed. 

THE    PARISIAN    PATENT    FOLDINfi    KITE. 

This  kite  is  patented  both  in  France  and  in  this  country.  In  form  it 
is  like  a  three-slicked  kite  when  expanded,  hut  it  has  only  two  sticks, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  ( Fig.  '2).  The  Ions;  upright  stick,  which  is 
of  thoroughly  seasoned  white  pine,  is  fastened  to  the  cross  stick  at 
the  point  of  intersection  by  a  pivot  on 
which  the  long  stick  turns,  so  that  by 
slightly  bending  or  liowing  the  upright 
stick  its  pointed  ends  enter  two  small  wire 
staples,  and  expand  the  kite.  When  the 
ii\\ner  wishes  to  roll  it  up,  the  upright 
stick  is  bowed,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
parts  of  the  kite  are  turned  backward, 
thus  allowing  the  ends  of  the  stick  to  slip 
out  of  the  staples.  The  upright  stick  is 
turned  on  its  pivot  till  it  occupies  a  posi- 
tion directly  over  and  on  a  line  with  the 
short  cro-s  stick,  thus  forming  a  roller  on 
which  the  covering  of  the  kite  can  be  roll- 
ed or  folded  up  the  same  as  a  map.  All 
I,  wink  on  the-e  kite:-  i-  very  thorough  : 
they  are  covered  both  with  glazed  muslin 
ami  paper.  A  paper  folding  kite  t.wcnn- 
oni!  inches  high  costs  ten  cents. 

TIIK    SAILOR- HOY    KITE. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
fancy   kites,  and   the  most   easily  made. 
The   frame,  as   shown   in   the  illustration 
(Fig.  H),  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  and 
Fie.  3.  Hat   strips    of  well-seasoned   while  pine. 


These  strips  are  bound  together  where 
they  cross  one  another  with  strong  linen 
thread.  The  bent  piece  that  forms  the 
head  and  the  sides  of  the  hat  can  be 
either  willow  or  split  rattan.  The  dot- 
ted lines  in  the  illustration  show  the 
positions  of  the  frame  cords,  and  give 
to  the  kite  the  sailor-like  form.  The 
hands  and  feet  consist  of  pieces  of  card- 
board. At  all  points  where  the  frame- 
pieces  are  fastened  with  thread  plenty 
of  glue  should  be  applied  to  bind  the 
frame  together  so  firmly  that  not  the 
ira-t  sagging  of  the  paper  covering  can 
take  place  from  the  loosening  of  the 
frame  sticks.  The  best  paper  for  this 
kite  is  a  moderately  heavy  white  paper, 
such  as  the  best  illustrated  newspapers 
are  printed  on.  Tissue-paper  will  not 
do,  as  it  is  too  thin  to  receive  the  paint- 
ing in  water-colors  that  is  required  to 
represent  a  sailor  boy  (Fig.  4). 


FIG.  4. 


FIG.  2. 


THE    RUSSIAN    KITE. 

The  materials  of  this  kite  (Fig.  5)  are 
much   the   same   as  those  of  the   sailor 

kite.  The  arms  and  legs  are  made  of  pink  paper-muslin  or  heavy 
tissue-paper,  and  are  kept  expanded  where  they  join  on  to  the  kite 
by  means  of  circles  or  rings  of  split  rattan,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
frame  I  Kig.  ti )  by  a  number  of  tine  cords.  AVhen  the  kite  enters  a 

st -j  wind-current  the  arms  and  legs  become  inflated,  and  constantly 

dilt'ereiit  and  comical  positions. 


A  tip-cord  should  be  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  fishing-line,  and 
fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  of  the  kite.  It  was  a  very  de- 
lightful experiment  the  first  time  we  tipped  Giant  over,  head-first,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  carry  us  at  fearful  speed  through  the  water.  All 
we  hail  to  do  on  such  occasions  was  to  suddenly  let  out  the  captive  cord, 
and  then  pull  hard  on  the  tip-cord,  and  the  result  would  be  to  incline 
the  lop  of  the  kite  toward  us,  thus  reducing  the  pressure  of  wind,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  pulling  or  towing  strength  of  the  kite. 

BALLOONS    AND    PARACHUTES. 

One  of  the  most  charming  experiments  with  kites  is  the  releasing  of 
tissue-paper  parachutes  and  rubber  balloons  (Fig.  7)  from  the  captive 
cord  after  the  kite  has  attained  its  greatest  height.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  what  I  call  a  "  touch  string,"  which  is  held  in  position  by  a 
section  of  looped  wires,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  best  and 
cheapest  wire  for  this  purpose  is  that  used  by  florists  for  stemming 
flowers.  After  haviuu'  obtained  a  hundred  yards  of  this  wire,  round 
loops  are  formed  everv  few  yards  apart  bv  passing  the  wire  once  round 
a  lead  -pencil  or  a  smooth  and  round  pen-holder. 

This  looped  w  ire  should  be  securely  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  captive 
cord  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  feet  from  the  kite,  thus  becoming  a 
part  of  the  captive  cord.  For  this  reason  care  must  be  taken  when 
selecting  the  wire  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pull  or  strain  of 
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the  kite,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
nut  so  heavy  us  to  bear  the  kite 
down. 

The  other  end  of  the  looped  wire 
is  jnined  on  to  the  remainder  of  the 
captive  con).  Through  the  loops  of 
the  wire  the  touch  string  is  passed 
and  loosely  held  in  position.  Here 
ami  there  a  loose  knot  is  tied  to 
the  loops  to  prevent  the  rubber 
balloon  from  drawing  the  string 
through  the  loops  and  escaping  be- 
fore the  kite  has  attained  its  great- 
est height. 

The  touch  string  can  be  made 
with  either  grocers'  white  cotton 
stringer  white  darning  cotton.  This 
string  is  saturated  in  a  very  weak 
solution  of  saltpetre  (a  lump  as 
large  as  a  hazel-nut  is  sufficient  for 
a  tumblerful  of  water).  Saltpetre  is 
very  cheap,  and  can  be  purchased 
at  any  drug-store.  After  the  string 
has  thoroughly  dried  it  is  passed 
through  the  loops  of  the  wire,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the 
illustration. 

The  balloons  and  parachutes  have  a  fine  wire  attachment,  to  which  is 
fastened  short  loops  of  touch  string;  through  these  loops  the  long  touch 
string  also  passes.  As  the  touch  string  slowly  burns  away  after  it  is  ig- 
nited, the  balloons  and  parachutes  are  set  free,  and  are  borne  away  out 
of  sight. 

To  the  wire  attachment  of  the  balloons  and  parachutes  notes  and 
messages  are  fastened,  addressed  to  the  finders,  requesting  them  to  open 
a.  correspondence  with  you.  By  this  means  you  can  find  out  how  many 
miles  the  balloons  have  travelled,  and  also  make  the  acquaintance  of 
young  people  miles  away.  The  notes  should  be  written  on  the  lightest 
of  foreign  note-paper. 

PAPER    MESSENGERS. 

These  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  They  consist  of  circles 
of  stiff  paper,  in  the  centre  of  which  small  holes  are  punched.  These 
holes  should  be  a  trifle  larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  captive  cord  on 


FIG.  6. 


which  the  messengers  are  to  travel.  I 
make  mine  for  mv  young  f  riends  in  large 
quantities,  and  always  have  a  good  sup- 
ply on  hand.  First  I  cut  out  a  num- 
ber of  perfect  circles  of  stiff  writing- 
paper  ;  to  these  I  apply  brilliant  col- 
ors; after  which  I  make  a  straight  cut 
with  a  knife  through  the  paper  to  the 
hole  in  the  centre.  Along  both  edges 
of  the  cut  I  apply  a  thin  coating  of 
mucilage,  which  is  left  to  dry.  When 
attaching  these  messengers  to  the  cap- 
tive cord  of  the  kite  all  that  is  required 

is  to  place  the  messenger  in  its  position  on  the  cord,  and  then  moisten 
the  gummed  edges,  and  unite  them  with  narrow  strips  of  thin  paper. 
In  the  illustration  (Fig.  8)  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  strip  of  paper, 
and  the  solid  line  the  place  where  the  paper  circle  was  cut  from  the 
outer  edge  to  the  small  hole  ill  the  centre. 


A    SOLEMN    WARNING. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


THE   QUARTETTE. 

L.U-I:IE.  Lottie.  Louie.  Lill ; 

See  tlie  quartette  keeping  still. 

Lillie.  Lottie,  Laurie,  Lou: 

How  the  bright  eyes  smile  at  you  ! 

Lottie,  Louie.  Lillie,  Laur— 
What  a  set  of  darlings,  four ! 

Louie,  I.illie.  Lnurie.  Lot— 
Such  a  tangled  rhyme  I've  got! 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SAN  Fu  AM-I-!  i>,  r  o  II-OKMA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  eight  years  old.  I 
like  the  YOITMJ  PEOPLE  very  mneli.  and  enjoy 
"The  lee  Queen"  Mini  tlie  little  letters  most  of 
all  I  have  been  to  school  -,\  little  moiv  than  a. 
year,  and  I  like  it  very  nineh.  I  had  a  big  doll 
i',,r  one  of  my  Christmas  presents  I  named  it 
Martha,  after  mamma,  anil  some  people  think  it 
is  not  a  very  pretty  name  ;  but  I  do.  because  it,  is 
mamma's.  1  sometimes  iro  to  Woodward's  (Jar- 
dens  where  there  are  lots  of  animals  and  birds 
of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  to  the  park  and  to 
the  beach.  There  is  a  big  rock  in  the  water  near 
the  shore  that  is  covered  with  seals,  I  \\  i.sh  yon 
were  here  to  go  there  with  us  sometimes  I  have 
a  sister  yon n ger  than  I  am,  and  I  think  she  is  pn- 
ing  to  write  to  you.  I  do  really  hope  you  will 
print  this,  because  it  is  my  first  one  to  any  paper. 
From  your  little  friend,  MARGUERITE  M.  I! 

What  can  ] pie  be  thinking  of  not  to  like  the 

pretty  name  Ma  it  ha'  Thank  your  dear  mamma 
for  her  kind  letter  which  came,  with  yours,  and 
your  little  sister's,  which  comes  next. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  Papa  has  taken 
HA  IIPKR'S  YOONO  PEOPLE  for  us  ever  since  it.  was 
first  printed.  We  have  a  cat.  half  Angora  and 
half  Maltese  ;  his  name  is  Fluff  Major.  His  hair 
is  long,  and  his  tail  is  hushy  like  a  squirrel's.  We 
had  two  pet  squirrels,  one  little  and  one  big.  hut 
the  cat  killed  the  little  one.  We  had  seven  birds 
last  year,  hut  we  have  only  one  now.  My  papa 
is  a  doctor,  and  sometimes  he  brings  a  little  lame 
hoy  over  to  spend  the  day  with  us.  He  hurt  his 
foot,,  and  papa  dresses  it  every  day.  His  name 
is  Johnny,  and  he  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  have  a  little  friend  named  Florrie,  and  I  love 
her  very  much.  I  write  this  myself,  hut  mamma 
has  to  tell  me  how  to  spell  souie  of  the  words. 

JESSIE  F.  B. 


MAnqiiKTTE,  MICHIGAN. 

We  have  lived  here  ten  years.  Papa  has  taken 
this  paper  ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and 
gets  it  bound  every  year.  I  have  four  volumes 
now.  We  hail  steady  cold  weather  from  Christ- 
mas on  through  the  winter,  hilt  we  had  a  nice 
time  sliding  down -hill.  I  have  three  canary- 
birds  and  a  pet  cat. :  his  name  is  Spot,  and  he  is 
black  and  white.  I  can  dress  him  up.  and  lie  will 
not.  bite  or  scratch.  Sometimes  I  take  him  out 
for  a  sleigh-ride.  I  put  him  in  a  basket,  and  put 
it  on  the  sleigh.  I  go  to  school  every  day,  and 
am  now  in  the  sixth  year  grade.  On  Saturdays 
I  help  my  mamma  at  home.  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  JOSIE  D.  P. 

PEERING  SCHOOL,  LAKH  VIEW,  ILLINOIS. 

The  children  in  this  room  of  the  Deering  School 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PI'.OPI.K  this  year, 
and  we  read  some  in  the  paper  almost,  every  day. 
We  like  it  very  much,  and  enjoy  looking  at  the 
pictures.  We  have  read  some  of  the  letters  from 
the  Post-office  Box,  and  they  made  us  think  that 
we  would  like  to  write  to  you  too.  Each  of  us 
brought  three  cents  to  help  pay  for  the  paper, 
and  our  teacher  sent  the  money  to  you.  We  get 
one  everv  week,  and  are  always  glad  when  it 
comes.  There  are  sixty  of  ns  in  our  room,  some 
in  the  third  grade  and  some  in  the  fourth,  but 
we  are  all  trying  to  learn  to  write  a  nice  h-tter. 
Our  room  is  very  pleasant  and  nicely  furnished. 
There  are  very  many  drawings  on  the  boards, 
and  pretty  pictures 'on  the  walls.  Among  the 
drawings  there  are  four  birds,  a  deer,  a  banana- 
tree,  a  coffee-plant,  some  sunflowers,  an  applr 
tree,  a  flag,  three  fans,  a  rabbit,  a  horse,  and  a 
flower  garden.  The  school  bnildimr  is  nice,  la  v-:< \ 
and  new,  built  of  brick,  and  eyr\  •!  hing  that  be- 
longs to  it  is  new.  Near  our  school  are  ice 
houses,  factories,  and  brick-yards.  The  Deering 


Reaper  Works  are  the  most  important  works 
near  us.  We  hope  you  will  like  our  letter  and 
print  ii  for  MS  Some  of  us  are  very  young,  and 
most  of  us  like  to  work.  CHILDREN  OF  No.  2. 


All.KGHF.NY    CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  and  my  little 
si-ter  is  live  and  a  half.  My  uncle  Frank  has 
taken  YOI/NG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time,  but  he  is 

:i\\.n  at  srl 1.    <  in  r  mamma  reads  this  paper  to 

us,  and  we  like  it  very  much.     1  have  a  bit:  dug, 
and  he  carries  my  bag  to  school  every  morning. 

MA  in  L. 


HOMESTEAD,  LOUISIANA. 

We  have  a  happy  cat  family— the  mother  and 
four  kittens.  One  of  the  kittens  belongs  to  each 
one  of  (he  children— to  me  and  my  three  bro- 
thers Mine  is  a  gray  and  white  one.  They  are 
very  playful,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  watch 
them  1  have  a  little  red  collar  for  my  cat.  and 
w  hen  mine  grows  a  little  larger  1  will  put  it.  on 
her.  C'ARRI:;  A.  B. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

Last  week  papa  took  ns  all  out  to  Minnehaha 
Kails.  There  were  papa,  mamma,  sister  Fanny, 
brother  carl,  and  myself.  Has  the  Postmistress 
ever  seen  them,  and  does  she  like  them?  1  have 
no  pets,  but  my  sister  Fanny  has  a  pet  canan 
named  Cherry.  Fanny  is  ten  years  old.  I  come 
next  and  am  eight.  My  brother  Carl  comes  next ; 
he  is  live  and  a  half.  We  all  enjoy  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PKOPI. never  so  much.  Everyone  tclK  me 
that  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  like  "  The  Fair 
for  sick  Doll's."  "The  Ice  Queen,"  and  .linnny 
Iliown's  stories,  as  they  are  generally  funny. 
May  I  write  again  and  tell  you  about  Fail-fields, 
a.  country  place,  where  we  lived  five  years?  I 
would  like  to  have  Emily  M.  write  again.  Every 
Friday  I  watch  for  papa  to  come  home,  for  that 
is  the  day  when  the  Yoi'Nii  PEOPLE  comes  to  us. 
and  before  night  I  have  read  nearly  all  the  sto- 
ries. Neither  Fanny  nor  I  have  ever  been  to 
school,  except  for  two  weeks  to  a  Kindergarten. 
Mamma  teaches  ns  at  home,  and  we  study  his- 
tory, French. spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
and  Fanny  takes  music  lessons.  Good-by  tor 
this  time. 

Yes.  dear,  you  may  write  about  Fail-fields.  I 
have  seen.  Minnehaha  Falls  only  in  a  picture. 


CAHLET'.N,  ST.  JOHN,  NKW  [imTNSWicK. 

I  have  taken  YOUNC.  PEOPLE  for  over  t  uo  years, 
and  think  it  is  a  splendid  paper.  I  read  nearly 
all  of  the  stories,  but,  thought,  "The  Lost  City" 
was  the  best.  I  am  collecting  curiosities,  and 
have  a  very  nice  collection;  I  have  over  two 
hundred  different  minerals,  and  a  good  many 
curiosities:  T  also  have  a  room  to  keep  them  in. 
I  have  a  dog  named  Zell.  who  is  very  honest  :  he 
has  often  been  left  alone  where  meat  is  kept, 
but  he  never  attempts  to  touch  it.  I  used  to 
have  two  beautiful  rabbits,  but  they  were  killed 
by  dogs.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  have 
read  RMnson  Criifoe.  The  Three  Midshipmen.  Difk 
Sands.  The  Wanderers.  Tlie  Ymiag  Kajah.  The  Ad- 
mill/n't  of  d  Solitier  Hoy.  Dick  Onslo/r,  and  A  Voy- 
age  ftouiid  the  World.  I  have  read  many  more 
hooks,  but  can  not  remember  their  names.  Just 
now  1  am  reading  the  Arabian  Ifights. 

FEANK  K. 


EAST  SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN. 

East  Saginaw  is  on  the  Saginaw  River,  which 
flows  into  Sagina  w  Bay.  There  are  a  great  many 
saw  and  shingle  mills  on  it.  and  it  is  only  twen- 
ty miles  long.  They  make  one  thousand  million 
feet  of  lumber,  and  two  and  a  half  million  bar- 
rels of  salt.  Papa  has  a  farm  sixty  miles  north 
of  East  Saginaw.  and  makes  a  good  deal  of  lum- 
ber there.  I  ride  on  the  teams  when  there,  he- 
fore  daylight,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
iti  winter  slide  down  a  high  hill,  and  get  snow  in 
my  boots,  and  get  my  face  covered  with  it,  and 
go  head  over  heels  in  the  deep  snow.  I  go  out 
to  the  camp  and  see  the  men  cut  down  trees  and 
make  log  houses.  I  go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up 
early.  I  had  a  little  dog  named  Fritz,  and  we  let 
him  in  the  pen  where  the  deer  were,  and  he  had 
great  fun  with  the  deer  in  the  snow.  Papa  had 
a  foreman  who  had  a  child  one  and  a  half  years 
(.ld  lie  also  hart  a  bear,  and  the  bear  got.  hold 
of  the  child  in  some  way.  The  servant  saw  him. 
and  as  she  was  not.  afraid,  she  took  the  child 
away  from  him  and  saved  his  life.  There  are  a 
great  many  wild  bears  around  there.  I  am  the 
boy  who  you  said  might  try  and  write  a  story 
I  am  nine  years  old.  GEORGE  D.  H. 

Well,  your  story  is  a  very  good  one. 


KITTRKI.L,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  cannot  begin  my  letter  by  saying,  "7  am  a  lit 
tic  girl  of  twelve."  as  many  of  your  little  letter 
writers  do.  for  I  am  a  very  large  girl  for  my  age 
in  fact,  mamma  says  I  look  as  though  I  might  be 
fourteen.  I  hnve  just  passed  a  most  delightfn 
birthday,  the  7th  of  March.  I  had  a  pleasant  lit 
tie  party,  and  several  very  nice  presents.  If  it 
were  not  for  growing  old  so  fast.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  birthdays  come  oft. 'tier.  I  believe  all 
the  girls  tell  how  ninny  pets  they  have,  so  I  will 
too.  First  is  a  nice  little  pony  named  Charley. 


hen  a  cunning  little  English  pug  named  Guy, 
ind  last,  though  not  least,  is  dear  kitty  Twilight, 
say  all  niy  kssons  at  home  except  Latin  and 
mi  sic.,  which  are  taught  me  by  ladies  in  the 
own.  Our  village  is  very  dull  except  in  winter, 
vhen  we  have  many  Northern  visitors.  \\  'ho  come 
o  enjoy  our  climate.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel 
icre,  kept  by  a  Boston  gentleman.  which  isci  owd- 
•d  every  spring.  I  ought  never  to  gd  lont.onie, 
or  I  have  three  sisters  and  three  brothers  1  go 
o  Sunday-school,  and  remain  to  services.  c\i  t-y 
Niinday.  Another  girl  and  I  play  the  chant  and 
lymns  alternately  at  Sunday-school,  but  our  mu- 
sic teacher  plays  the  organ  during  sen  ic.  s  I 
ear  I  have  written  too  much  about  iujself.  but 
[  had  to  introduce  myself,  as  I  am  a  stranger  fo 
•on,  although  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Yoi'M;  I'KO- 
•LE  over  three  years.  LALLIL  K. 


Splimwonn,  PAKI.TA. 

This  is  a  small  station  on  tlie  Northern  P.icific 
Railroad,  ten  miles  e;tst  of  the  James,  or  Dakota, 
Uiver.  \Ve  came  here  from  New  York  Slate  a 
•ear  ago  hist  fall.  Piipa  eiime  the  spring  before, 
.iid  built  a  house.  Everybody  has  to  build  a 


the  store  I  Ins  winter  to  eaten  mice;  Tom  caugnt 
tfnpht-rs  and  beauty- birds  last  summer.  The 
summers  are  short,  and  wild  roses  are  every- 
where. There  are  no  trees  here.  Grantie  and  I 
planted  our  apple  seeds  and  tried  to  raise  some 
apples.  Grantie  is  tny  hrntber.  five  years  old  ;  I 
am  H^ht  and  a  half.  We  study  at  home  now; 
there  is  no  school  at  present.  The  lady  who 
taught  our  school  last  summer  pave  me  music- 


Lliein.     rapa  gave  me  IUUHW  j^ton  r.  IIM  i/mioij- 

mas.  We  get  so  lonesome  away  off  here  !  I  like 
to  read  the  letters  from  other  children,  and  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  find  the  places  on  the 


map  where  they  live.  MAT  G. 

A  very  good  way.  that,  to  study  geography.    I 
hope  some  of  the  other  children  will  try  it. 


NACOGDOCHES.  TEXAS. 

I  have  only  one  pet — a  little  curly  white  dog. 
We  were  in  San  Antonio  last  winter,  and  while 
mamma  was  crossing  the  Alamo  Plaza  a  little 
dog  ran  up  to  her,  and  when  she  spoke  to  him 
In-  acted  so  glad. and  he  would  follow  her  After 
that  he  just  would  slay  with  ns.  We  tried  sev- 
eral names,  and  he  only  answered  to  the  name  of 
Lucky.  I  inclose  a  few  spring  violets  :  they  were 
blooming  here  the  29th  of  February, in  the  woods. 
Plum,  peach,  and  pear  trees  are  now  blossoming, 
March  ISth.  I  am  an  only  child,  ten  years  old, 
and  was  born  in  Texas.  I  have  seen  snow  but 
three  times.  BEI.I.E  C. 

Thank  you  for  the  violets.  They  are  still  fra- 
grant, and  you  arranged  them  very  prettily  on 
the  dainty  white  card. 


HuBBARt),  IOWA. 

I  am  seven  years  old.  and  have  been  to  school 
a  year.  I  have  two  sisters:  my  sister  Hessie  is 
eleven  years  old.  Baby  Flora  is  one  year  old.  We 
have  several  pets.  A  Maltese  kitten,  a  bird  we 
call  Fred  ;  he  is  a  sweet  singer.  We  have  a  dog; 
his  name  is  Bijou;  he  is  a  curly  little  water 
spaniel ;  and  we  have  a  horse.  The  cat  and 
horse  are  mine.  The  stories  I  like  best  are  "  The 
Ice  (iueen"and  Jimmy  Brown's. 

Your  little  friend,  EDITH  M.  N. 


>o,  OHIO. 


lam  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  Mamma  says 
I  may  write  a  letter  to  you,  and  surprise  papa  if 
it  is  printed.  I  have  a  little  sister,  and  we  study 
with  mamma  every  day.  I  read  every  word  of 
History  of  the  United  States  in  Words  of  One  Sylla- 
ble before  I  was  seven.  I  like  the  story  of  ••  Paul 


fj!e  Oetore  1  wasse\en.      I  Hive  i.ne  M-oiy  01       i  nui 

Revere."  We  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  St.  Sicholas, 
and  The  Picture-Gallfly.  1  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  our  kitty  and  chickens,  but  this  letter  is 
too  long.  •" -"  w 


CHARLIE  B. 


JAMES  RIVER,  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  have  a  white  cat 
named  Tommy,  and  n  canary  named  Kenny.  My 
cousin  Marie  is  staying  with  us.  We  take  care 
of  our  chickens.  We  have  twenty-one  In  ns  and 
three  roosters.  We  had  twenty-four  little  chick- 
ens, but  the  pigs  killed  four  of  them,  and  three 
of  them  died.  I  have  a  little  garden  on  one  side 
of  the  porch,  and  JIarie  lias  one  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  BELLE  R.  H. 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSBV. 

We  are  two  boys  twelve  years  old.  and  have 
taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  first  number,  and 
like  it  very  much.  Our  pets  are  a  dog  named 
Dandy,  three  lobsters,  a  canary-bird  named  Han- 
cock.'two  turtles,  ami  thirty  two  chickens.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  fair.and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  some  good  purpose.  What  do  you  think  would 
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bt:  nice  to  buy  the  little  boy  in  the  ('nt?  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  tin-  address  of  the  little 
boy?  JOHN  S.  and  KAY  B. 

I  think  you  would  do  \vt-ll  to  write  to  Sister 
Catharine  and  ask  her  of  what  little  Eugene  is 
most  in  need.  Address  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital, 
409  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  city. 
In  writing  to  the  little  boy,  direct  as  above,  add- 
ing "  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot." 


FlBWOOD    CoTTAGIC,    BUTTERNUT.  WISCONSIN. 

I  have  been  waiting  until  after  I  had  been  to  a 
lumber  camp  to  write  to  you,  so  that  1  niiirht 
have  something  of  interest  to  write  about.  As  I 
have  DOW  been  there,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a 
pood  description  of  one.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  March,  18H4,  just  as  t  h»i  "-mi 
rose  above  the  pines,  papa,  mamma,  Fannie,  and 
I  started  to  Camp  No.  J.  on  the  North  Fork,  Flam- 
beau River.  Three  miles  rode  over,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Butternut.  After  five  min- 
utes' stay  we  started  on  the  other  six  miles.  \Ve 
passed  a  good  many  settlers'  homes,  and  went 
through  two  blueberry  swamps.  Four  miles  was 
over  a  road  cut  by  the  town,  and  two  miles  over 
a  rough  road  out  out  by  settlers.  \Ve  passed  one 
boy  who  goes  five  miles  to  school  everyday.  We 
went  through  the  prettiest  grove  of  firs  I  ever 
saw.  and  another  pretty  grove  of  young  poplars, 
At  about  eleven  we  reached  camp,  after  a  drive 
of  nine  miles.  We  went  first  into  the  cook's 
shanty,  a  quite  small  room  with  a  long  table 
down  about  the  middle,  with  benches  on  both 
sides  of  it.  One  enil  leans  atrainst  the  wall,  and  at 
the  other  is  the  seat  of  honor,  a  chair.  The  table 
is  made  of  roiiirh  boards,  and  nailed  to  the  floor. 
It  was  set  with  tin  plates,  tin  pan  to  drink  from, 
tin  spoons, iron  knives  and  forks,  and  the  sugar, 
mustard,  vinegar,  pepper,  etc,,  in  tin  cans.  The 
dinner  was  taken  up  on  tin  plates,  and  the  coffee 
or  tea  set  mhton  in  big  coffee-pots.  The  dinner 
was  very  nice,  and  was  cooked  by  a  man  assisted 
by  a  "cookee."  We  next  visited  the  skrping- 
shatitv,  a  large  one,  with  bunks  down  both  sides. 
Each  bunk  lias  a  shelf  for  holding  odds  and  ends. 
The  floor  is  made  of  poles.  The  wanegan.  box 
stood  at  one  end  :  it  is  used  to  hold  new  clothes, 
tobacco,  pens,  paper,  etc.  Fannie  and  I  had  a 
walk  by  the  river  before  dinner.  At  three  we 
had  a  lunch  and  started  for  home.  A  f'ter  we  had 
gone  about  a  mile  we  turned  down  on  the  lodging 
road  and  rode  down  the  bed  of  Rabbit  Creek, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  pine,  hemlock,  alders, 
etc.  At  last  we  rode  down  the  North  Fork.  Flam- 
beau River,  to  where  is  the  largest  sound  log  on 
the  river;  it  scaled  1(XH  feet.  My  brother  is  the 
sealer,  bat.  we  arrived  too  late  to  see  him  scale 
any  loirs.  We  jrot  back  to  Butternut  just,  as  they 
were  lighting  up,  and  reached  home  at,  about 
eiirht.  in  the  evening,  making  a  trip  of  about 
twenty-one  miles.  To  call  the  men  to  dinner  at 
camp  they  blew  a  horn.  I  want  to  tell  two  sto- 
ries about  our  horse  Dave.  The  other  day  the 
folks  at  home  blew  Mie.  horn  fordinner;  the  horse 
heard  it.  and  started  for  home  before  papa  could 
finish  what,  he  was  doing.  One  day  he  saw  a  pile 
of  sawdust,  and  took  a  mouthful,  thinking  it,  was 
ground  feed.  KATE  13.  M. 


ST.  Louis,  Mrssonti. 

I  am  eight  years  old.  I  have  a  very  nice  dog, 
and  once  I  lost  him  half  a  day,  and  we  found  him 
In  the  rveninir  sitting  on  the  door-step.  I  have 
school  from  nine  to  half  past  twelve,  and  I  like 
it.  very  much.  Will  you  please  put  my  letter  in 
YOUNG  PEOFI.K?  It  is  the  first  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you.  I  like  "The  Ice  Queen"  very  much. 
I  have  two  little  brothers;  one  is  named  Robert, 
and  the  other  is  named  Lucius.  Iain  collecting 
stamps.  ALLEN  C. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  quite  a  little  girl— only  five  and  a  half 
years  old.  I  ean  not  write;  I  can  print  my  let- 
ters; but  I  did  want,  to  write  a  letter  to  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  so  much  that  my  auntie  said  she  would 
write  one  for  me.  Every  Sunday  1  am  up  at  my 
grandma's,  and  my  auntie  reads  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
to  me;  I  like  to  hear  the  letters  read.  I  go  to  \ 
Sunday-school.  Our  Sunday-school  is  gointr  to 
have  a  festival  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter-Sun- 
day. My  teacher  gave  my  little  brother  and  my- 
self a  card,  so  we  can  get.  into  the  church,  they 
expect  so  many  there.  Next  fall  I  am  going  to 
the  Kindergarten.  My  brother  is  nearly  eight, 
and  he  goes  to  school  every  day.  MARGIE  A. 

I  think  you  must  have  had  a  very  happy  Easter. 


when  he  was  a  year  old,  and  have  had  him  four 
year-  I  live  six  miles  south  of  Nashville.  The 
house  in  which  I  live  is  situated  in  a  •  eaiitifnl 
lawn  which  helps  to  form  the  twelve  hundred 
acres  in  our  farm,  called  Lealand.  I  have  lived 
in  the  country  so  long  that  I  love  it  better  than 
the  city.  We  spend  our  summers  on  the  I'nni- 
berlaiid  Mountains,  where  lather  owns  a  pretty 
little  cottage,  in  which  I  have  a  room  of  my  own. 
I  have  a  room  in  our  winter  home  between  mo- 
ther and  father's  room, on  one  side, and  the  white 
nurse's  and  the  brothers',  on  the  other. 

LAURA  L. 


lam  eight  years  and  seven  months  old.  I  have 
just  commenced  to  read  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  think 
it  is  very  nice.  I  live  in  Denver.  My  sister  takes 
St.  Nicholas.  I  think  "The  Ice  Queen"  is  a  nice 
story.  LOUISE  I. 

BROOKLYN,  Naw  YORK. 

Among  my  pets  I  have  a  sweet  little  canary 
that  cheers  "us  with  his  song  all  day  long.  I  am 
twelve  years  old  to-day,  and  amony;  my  presents 
papa  gave  me  one  of  Miss  L.  M,  Alcott's  books ; 
1  had  one  given  me  for  my  Christmas,  and  like 
them  very  much  ;  and  I  have  taUen  Golden.  Days, 
and  like  it  very  much  also,  but  I  like  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLK  too.  I  am  making  a  collection  of  stamps 
and  postmarks,  and  one  of  my  correspondents 
changes  with  me.  I  have  six  correspondents.  [ 
am  in  the  fifth  grammar  class,  and  study  (iram- 
niMr.  arithmetic.'  geography .  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  drawing.  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  books,  and  papa  buys  me 
books  of  poems.  STELLA  G.  S. 

PiTTSFiKi.n,  MASSACHUSKTTS. 

As  I  have  vacation  now,  and  I  have  read  a 
great  many  letters  in  the  Post  -  office  Box,  I 
thought  I  would  write  one  also.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  and  I  go  to  school.  I  have  four 
studies  —  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
spelling.  1  have  been  taking  YOUNG  PEHPI.K  for 
over  a  year,  and  find  a  great  many  nice  stories 
in  it.  I  try  and  make  out  a  great  many  of  the 
puzzles,  and  then  I  look  for  the  answer's  and  see 
if  they  are  right.  I  think  inv  letter  is  long 
enough  for  the  first  time,  so  I  will  cl"-e  it 

HELEN  F.  G. 

Why  not  send  your  answers  to  me  on  a  postal 
card?  Then,  if  correct,  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  publishing  your  name  with  those  of  my  little 
solvers. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  My  sister  and 
I  received  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  our  Christmas  ;  we 
like  it  very  much.  We  live  in  Brooklyn,  but  we 
speut.  one  yenr  and  a  half  in  the  country.  My 
pana.  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  he  was  building  a 
railroad  there.  We  had  a  boat  named  I'otly,  and 
I  learned  to  row.  I  have  a  funny  little  brother, 
who  tries  to  make  the  cat  wearhis  rubbers  We 
have  planted  some  pansy  seeds  in  a  box.  and  are 
wiitebing  for  them  to  come  up.  This  is  my  own 
writing.  WINIFIIED  H.  K. 

And  it  is  beautiful  writing,  too. 


tion  with  our  naked  eyes.    Judson  and  I  are 
keeping  diaries,  and  we  find  it  \  cry  pleasant. 

FUANK  D.  C. 


fol  I'MBL'F,  OHIO. 

We  are  two  little  girls,  and  are  irreat  friends. 
We  are  having  our  spring  vacation  now.  and  so 
thought  we  would  write  to  our  dear  YOCNT,  PKO- 
FLE.  We  have  two  pets,  a  little  dog  named  Pep- 
pe,r  and  a  pretty  rcdbird  which  we  call  Dicky. 
Dicky  whistles  beautifully,  and  we  are  very  fond 
of  him.  B.  K.  and  B.  F. 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  Ottumwa?  Well, 
there  are  very  ninny  interesting  places  around 
and  about  it/  The  first  is  the  Mineral  Springs. 
It  is  so  called  because  a  spring  of  mineral  water 
was  discovered  there.  A  hotel  is  built,  over  it 
now.  and  the  hotel -keeper  charges  ten  cents  a 
jiitr  for  the  water.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  inva- 
lids, who  come  there  to  drink  the  water.  This 
town  is  situated  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  and 
every  spring  the  ice  breaks  up  north,  and  comes 
down  in  great  quantities,  and  today  being  Sun- 
day we  all  went  down  to  see  the  flow,  as  it  is 
called.  It  comes  down  with  great  force,  and 
sweeps  almost  everything  in  its  way.  Every- 
body turns  out  and  proes  down  to  see  it.  I  have 
been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  this  year, 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  "The  Ice  Queen." 
I  am  saving  my  money  to  buy  last  year's  numbers 
bound.  TOMMIK  C. 


NASIIVII.I.K,  TKN\KSSKK. 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  taken  YOUNG 
PEdpLi;  ever  since  it  has  been  published,  and 
think  it.  unequalled;  I  love  to  read  the  Post 
office  Box  almost  as  well  as  the  stories.  I  have 
no  pets,  except  a  canary  named  Louis  ;  I  got  him 


I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  two  hro- 


Jiidsou  lias  a  eat  that  he  calls 


named  Frank,  that  is  very  clever,  tor  wnen  ne 
was  a  colt  be  would  run  up  on  the  piazza  and 
jump  off  on  the  ground,  We  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  foot  of  Conesus  Lake,  which  you  ean 


find  on  the  map  of  Livingston  County.    We  can 
also  see  from  our  north  windows  Hamilton  Sta- 


*iiw  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  but  my  letters 
were  not  printed,  so,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  will 
try  atrain  fora  place  in  the  post-ofticf  liox  I  am 
ten  years  old,  and  have  been  travelling  for  my 
heah h.  Kirst  I  visited  Washington, and  saw  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  which  are  very  line 
buildings,  I  think,  ami  do  credit  to  the  Union. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  very  interest- 
ing; I  saw  there  the  uniform  that  Washington 
wore,  and  some  of  his  furniture  and  camp  equip- 
ments. Next  I  went  to  Richmond,  and  then  to- 
Old  Point  Comfort,  where  General  Grant  has  been 
visiting  also. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  join  the  Little  House- 
keepers,  as  I  have  a  small  coo  king-stove  of  my 
own,  and  am  very  fond  of  cooking.  In  Florence 
J.  A.'s  letter,  of  March  25th,  she  speaks  of  a 
receipt  called  "  Doll's  Cup  Cake. "  Would  you 

S lease  tell  me  what  number  it  is  in,  for  I  must 
ave  skipped  it. 

Almost  all  the  girls  in  my  school  take  your 
paper,  and  they  all  join  me  in  saying  that  they 
think  it  is  the  nicest  one  they  ever  saw. 

JENNIE. 

The  receipt  for  Doll's  Cup  Cake  was  sent  by 
Kdith  L- B  ,  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
published  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  174. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  In  masters.  2.  A  conveyance.  3.  Staves. 
4.  A  director.  5.  To  get  again.  6.  To  place.  7. 
In  musters.  F.  W.  NICOLLS. 

2. — 1.  In  plane.  2.  Food  for  infants.  3.  A  sud- 
den (right  4  A  lamp.  5.  Holiness.  6.  To  call 
aloud.  7.  In  plane.  MABEL  V.  B. 


No.  2. 

THREE  SQUATtES. 

l._l.  TO  fasten.  2.  A  thought.  3.  Tidy.  4.  A 
fruit. 

2.— 1.  Benevolent.  2.  A  notion.  3.  Nigh.  4.  To- 
fly  rapidly. 

3.— 1.  A  Latin  word,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
heroine  in  a  favorite  American  novel.  2.  A  girl's 
name.  3.  A  useful  metal.  4.  Healthy. 

MABEL  V.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  232 

No.  1.— 1.  "Raising  the  'Pearl.'"    Rain.     Pearl. 

Ginger,     she.     Tea. — 2.  April  showers; 

bring    May    flowers.      April.      Show. 

Bowers.  Flowers.  Ring.  Yarn.  Seam. 

Rip. 
No.  2.— 1.  India.    2.  Glue. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Robin  Dyke.  Kathie  Miller.  Ruby  Wells.  El- 
sie Bacon,  Anna  T.  Obnstead.  Margaret  I'ryer, 
Eleanor  Davis.  John  D.  Tucker,  Arthur  Randolph,. 
Amos  Ainslie,  and  James  Prey. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  2rf  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'] 


NOT  ICE. 

WE  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
little  folk  that  our  next  Serial  Story, 

"LEFT    BEHIND," 

OR 
TEN    DAYS    A.    NEWSBOY, 

to  begin  in  the  number  following  this,  published: 
May  G,  will  be  from  the  pen  of  their  favorite  writer, 
the  author  of  "  Toby  Tyler,"  "  Mr.  Stubbs's  Hro- 
ther,"  "  Raising  the  '  Pearl,'  "  and  many  other 
stories,  long  and  short,  that  have  delighted  the 
readers  of  our  paper. 

This  story  deals  with  the  same  kind  of  boys 
that  won  such  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  followed  Toby  Tyler  in  his  wanderings 
and  adventures  with  the  circus  people.  Little 
folk  who  are  well  clothed  and  well  fed  have 
always  a  warm  feeling  for  those  less  forlunate 
than  themselves  ;  ami  these  Arabs  of  the  street, 
with  their  faults  and  their  sorrows,  their  mischief 
and  their  mirth,  made  out  of  such  sorry  materials 
in  the  face  of  such  adverse  circumstances,  will 
prove  delightful  friends  to  the  tl sands  of  hap- 
pier children  who  read  about  them,  by  cozy  fire- 
side's, out  of  the  dainty  pages  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS!" 

IIS  is  the  watch-word  now,  little  folk.  Winter  is  van- 
quished,  and  "Out-of-doors  !  out-of-doors!"  should  be 
your  cry.  That  is  what  the  grand  jubilee  all  around  this 
page  means.  Anywhere  iu  the  sunshine  —  fishing,  rowing, 
sailing  tiny  boats,  playing  tag,  or  making  mud  pies. 

Ask  Mamma  to  let  you  wear  strong  plain  dresses  which  will 
not  tear  too  easily,  and  which,  when  soiled,  may  be  washed, 
and  look  as  bright  as  new.  Then  away  with  you  to  the  fields 
and  lanes. 

Go  to  the  barn  and  hunt  for  eggs.  Peep  into  the  long  grass, 
and  maybe  you  will  find  a  bird's  nest ;  but  do  not  disturb  the 
pretty  thiug,  nor  touch  the  dainty  treasures  which  are  lying 
within  it.  Peer  close  by  the  fence  corner,  and  tind  the  first 
wild  flowers  hiding  themselves  from  sight,  but  making  the 
air  sweet. 

If  you  live  in  the  city,  take  your  hoops  and  skipping-ropes 
and  go  to  the  parks,  or  trip  along  the  broad  sidewalk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  some  time  met  all  these  little 
people  in  the  pretty  picture  which  makes  a  border  for  this 
page.  Where  could  I  have  seen  them  '! 

There  is  Captain  Robert  playing  his  flute,  and  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  with  little  Maid  Marian,  Bessie, 
Launcelot,  and  darling  Pussy  Tiptoes  following  gaylyou  after 
the  music. 

There  isjeanie  giving  her  ducklings  their  first  bath.  They 
take  to  the  water  fearlessly,  and  swim  oft'  as  proudly  as  full- 
grown  ducks. 

The  cute  little  grandmother  with  spectacles  on,  crying, 

"  Kitten,  naughty  kitten. 
Don't  disturb  my  mitten," 

is  surely  our  own  little  Elsie.     And  who  but  Arthur  is  tired  of 
good  bread  and  milk,  and  pouts  to  get  plum-cake? 

Half  a  dozen  babies, 

All  playing  tag. 
Take  care,  tiny  tots — 

Down  goes  Mag. 

And  here  are  Jack  and  Jill.  They  expect  to  catch  a  trout, 
lint  it  .seems  to  me  that  their  brother  Sam  has  tumbled 
into  the  brook,  and  must  be  fished  out,  or  else  his  splashing 
and  dashing  will  frighten  the  other  fish  away. 

Fresh  air  gives  children  good   appetites,  and  paints  their 
cheeks  with  roses.     It  makes  them  sleepy  when  night  comes, 
and  ready  to  go  to  bed.      In  the  morning  they  are  ready  to  be 
ii]i  when  the  chickens  fly  down  from  the  roosts, 
and  being  strong,  happy,  and  well,  of  course  they 
are  sweet  and  good. 
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"LEFT   BEHIND;" 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF 


"ToBY  TYLER,"  "MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PAUL'S   INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  YORK. 

HE  was  a  stray  boy,  with  a  very  strange  story.  Tlie  two 
ragged  boys, 
one  of  whom  had 
a  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  arm,  and 
the  other  the  outfit 
of  a  boot-black  slung 
over  his  shoulder, 
thought  that  at  the 
best  he  was  stretch- 
ing the  truth  to  an 
alarming  degree, 
even  though  his 
manner  appeared  to 
bear  out  what  he 
said. 

He  had  met  these 
two  boys  at  the 
corner  of  Cortlandt 
and  West  streets, 
in  New  York  city, 
and  had  stated  his 
•case  to  them,  be- 
lieving that  they 
could  tell  him  what 
to  do.  This  was  the 
story  he  told : 

The  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  father, 
mother,  sister,  and 
himself,  had  come 
from  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  sail- 
ing in  a  steamer — 
which  one  he  was 
unable  to  say — for 
Europe.  They  went 
directly  from  the 
cars  to  the  pier,  and 
had  gone  on  board 
the  huge  vessel 


which    was    to    be 
their    home    while 


crossing  the  Atlantic.  After  they  had  been  there  some 
time,  and  he  could  see  no  sign  that  the  steamer  was 
about  to  start,  he  had  asked  his  mother's  permission  to  go 
on  deck  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
boy  about  his  own  age,  whom  he  had  seen  when  they  first 
came  on  board.  The  attempt  at  making  the  acquaintance 
was  so  successful  that  in  five  minutes  they  were  firm 
friends,  and  in  as  many  more  had  laid  all  kinds  of  plans 
for  future  enjoyment. 

Both  the  boys  claimed  to  excel  in  the  art  of  mumblety- 


'HE    SHOWED    THEM    TO    PROVE    THE    TRUTH    OF    HIS    STORY." 
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peg;  but  unfortunately  neither  one  liad  a  top  with  him. 
Then  this  one  who  was  telling  the  story  proposed  that  lie 
should  go  on  shore  and  buy  two,  while  the  other  remained 
to  inform  the  absent  boy's  parents  where  he  had  gone. 

He  had  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  top  to  suit  him, 
and  he  thought,  that  lie  must  have  spent  at  least  an  hour 
in  the  search.  When  at  last  he  had  procured  two  good 
ones — ami  he  showed  them  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  story 
— he  was  nearly  as  long  again  in  finding  his  way  back  to 
the  steamer.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  the  vessel,  nor 
the  line  to  which  she  belonged,  he  was  obliged  to  visit 
each  pier  in  succession  in  order  to  find  the  right  one. 

Then,  when  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  oppo- 
site he  knew  that  he  was  back  again  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  started,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the 
steamer  had  been  gone  fully  an  hour.  At  first  he  could 
hardly  realize  that  he  had  been  left  behind,  while  his  par- 
ents had  started  on  such  a  long  voyage,  and  he  could  not 
arc-mint  for  the  neglect  of  his  newly  made  friend  in  not 
telling  them  that  he  had  gone  on  shore,  unless  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  he  had  neglected  to  point  out  his  fa- 
ther, or  to  tell  what  his  name  was. 

After  he  had  fully  realized  that  he  was  alone  in  a  great 
city,  with  no  means  of  providing  himself  with  food  and 
shelter,  save  through  the  medium  of  two  very  nice  tops 
and  six  cents,  he  started  in  search  of  the  depot  which  they 
had  arrived  at,  intending  to  take  the  next  train  back  to 
Chicago,  providing  the  conductor  would  take  his  tops  in 
payment. 

But  he  could  not  find  the  depot,  and  at  nearly  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had  stopped  to  ask  advice  from 
two  boys  of  about  his  own  age — neither  one  of  them  was 
over  eleven  years  old — in  the  hope  that  they  could  straight- 
en matters  for  him. 

These  two  were  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  his  story, 
until  he  showed  the  tops  as  proof,  and  even  then  they 
would  have  looked  upon  some,  portions  of  it  as  false  had 
he  not  also  produced  the  six  cents,  and  with  three  of  them 
stood  treat  all  round  to  that  sticky  delicacy  known  as 
"pea-nut,  taffy." 

Then  they  believed  all  he  had  told  them,  and,  adjourn- 
ing to  a  very  broad  door-step  near  by,  they  sat  down  to 
consult  as  to  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do.  To  begin 
with,  and  in  order  that  he  might  understand  the  case 
fully,  one  of  the  boys  asked,  as  he  struggled  with  the  sticky 
dainty,  "  What's  yer  name  ?" 

"  Paul  Weston,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Well,  my  name's  Johnny  Jones,  though  the  boys  call 
me  Shiner,"  said  the  boy  with  the  papers  under  his  arm, 
''an'  my  chum  here's  named  Ben  Treat.  Now  you  know 
us,  an'  we'll  call  you  Polly,  so's  to  make  you  feel  more's 
if  you  was  at  home." 

Paul  was  not  certain  just  how  far  this  nickname  would 
go  toward  making  him  feel  at  home;  but  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  make  any  remark,  preferring  rather  that  his  own 
condition,  and  how  he  could  better  it,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

Johnny  Jones  told  him  at  once  that  his  idea  of  trying 
to  get  home  by  the  cars,  without  money  enough  in  his 
pocket  to  buy  his  ticket,  was  an  impossibility,  for  he  and 
Ben  had  tried  riding  on  the  cars  without  paying  for  it, 
even  a  short  distance,  and  had  always  come  to  grief  be- 
cause of  either  the  conductor  or  the  brakemen,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemies  of  boys.  It  was  use- 
less, therefore,  to  think  of  getting  to  Chicago  in  that  way  ; 
and  Johnny  appealed  to  Ben  to  decide  whether  he  was 
right  or  not. 

"  It's  jest  as  Shiner  says,"  replied  Ben,  rubbing  the  end 
of  his  nose  thoughtfully.  "You  couldn't  get  as  far  as 
Newark  in  a  week,  'less  you  walked,  an'  you'd  better  not 
try  it." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  'f  asked  Paul,  in  such  distress  that 
even  the  candy  failed  to  soothe  him. 


"  I  don't  see  but  one  way,"  said  Johnny,  gravely,  as  he 
took  the  lump  of  sweetness  from  his  mouth,  lest  it  should 
dissolve  while,  he  was  not  able  to  give  it  his  undivided  at- 
tention, and  he  thus  lose  a  portion  of  the  treat.  "You'll 
have  to  stay  here  till  yer  earn  money  enough  ter  pay  for 
a  whole  ticket." 

"But  how  much  will  that  be  ?"  asked  Paul,  astounded 
at  the  careless  way  with  which  the  boy  spoke  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

"I  don'  know;  but  it'll  be  a  good  deal.  We'll  find 
out  ter-morrer."  Then  Johnny  turned  his  attention  to 
the  candy  again. 

"But  I  can't  earn  any  money;"  and  now  Paul  was  on 
the  verge  of  crying. 

"Of  course  yer  can,"  replied  Ben,  decidedly.  "Yer 
can  sell  papers  like  Shiner  does,  or  yer  can  get  a  box 
an'  go  inter  the  same  bizness  I'm  in.  Ef  yer  smart 
yer'll  git  three  or  four  dollars  a  week,  'cordin'  to  the 
weather." 

Paul  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  surprise  as  this  enor- 
mous ainount  was  spoken  of,  and  he  almost  forgot  his 
grief  in  the  visions  of  wealth  that  floated  through  his 
brain. 

"  Shiner  an'  I  hain't  got  much  money  in  our  pockets," 
continued  Ben,  "'cause  we're  buyin'  some  real  estate,  an' 
we  put  it  all  in  that  'bout  as  fast  as  we  git  it;  but  we  can 
patch  up  an'  lend  you  enough  to  start  with,  an'  you  can 
pay  it  back  when  you  git  the  chance." 

Surely  Paul  thought  he  was  fortunate  in  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  two  boys  who  were  so  well  off  in  this 
world's  goods  as  Ben  and  Johnny,  and  his  position  did  not 
seem  nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  half  an  hour  ago,  even 
though  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
should  sleep  that  night. 

He  did  not  know,  any  more  than  his  newly  made  friends 
did,  that  by  telling  his  story  to  the  police  he  would  be  tak- 
en care  of  until  his  relatives  in  Chicago  could  be  tele- 
graphed 01-  written  to,  and  he  believed  that  he  must  de- 
pend upon  his  own  exertions  to  get  home.  Therefore  he 
eagerly  accepted  the  generous  offer. 

"  But  where  can  I  live  ?"  he  asked,  as  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  even  though  a  chance  for  making  himself 
rich  had  suddenly  presented  itself,  he  was  still  without  a 
home. 

"  Didn't  Ben  tell  yer  that  we'd  been  Vestin'  our  money 
in  real  estate  ?"  asked  Johnny,  almost  impatiently,  and 
speaking  rather  indistinctly  because  of  his  mouth  be- 
ing so  filled  with  candy.  "We've  got  a  place  we  bought 
of  Dicky  Spry,  an'  you  can  stay  with  us  if  you  pay  your 
share." 

Paul  was  willing  to  go  into  any  extravagance  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  home,  provided  his  two  tops  and  the 
three  cents  still  remaining  of  his  wealth  were  sufficient  to 
make  the  first  payment.  This  he  told  his  friends. 

"  Shiner  didn't  mean  that  you  was  to  pay  it  right  down," 
said  Ben,  quickly.  "After  you  get  to  makin'  money  for 
yourself  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  buy  your  share  of  the 
things." 

As  that  was  only  just,  Paul  agreed  to  it,  and  Johnny, 
who  had  by  this  time  finished  his  share  of  the  dark-color- 
ed mixture  that  was  by  courtesy  called  candy,  started  off 
to  dispose  of  the  papers  he  still  held  under  his  arm,  while 
Ben  led  Paul  away  with  him. 

"  Johnny  has  got  to  'tend  right  up  to  biz,"  said  Ben,  in 
a  half -explanatory  way,  "or  else  he'd  get  stuck,  you 
know." 

"Would  he?"  asked  Paul,  in  evident  alarm.  "Who 
would  stick  him  ?" 

Ben  looked  at  this  young  gentleman  from  Chicago  in 
surprise,  and  then  pity.  He  could  not  understand  how 
any  one,  and.  more  especially  a  boy,  could  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  most  common  words  of 
slang.  At  first  he  looked  as  if  he  was  about  to  reprove 
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such  ignorance;  but  he  evidently  thought  better  of  it,  for 
he  said,  instead: 

''  I  mean  that  he'd  be  stuck  by  bavin'  a  lot  of  this  aft- 
ernoon's papers  left  over  on  his  hands,  an'  he  couldn't  sell 
'em  to-morrow,  you  know." 

Paul  really  looked  relieved  to  find  out  that  no  worse 
danger  threatened  Johnny,  and  as  he  walked  along  with 
Ben  the  latter  said  : 

"  Yer  see.  Shiner  would  have  been  about  through  work 
if  we  hadn't  met  you,  an'  fooled  away  so  much  of  our 
time.  Now  it  '11  take  him  quite  a  while  to  sell  out,  an' 
so  you  an'  I  might  as  well  go  down  to  the  house.  I've 
had  a  pretty  fair  day's  work,  an'  I'll  get  up  such  a  sup- 
per as  '11  make  Shiner's  eyes  stick  out  more'n  a  foot." 

Just  then  they  were  opposite  a  grocery  store,  and  he 
went  in  to  begin  the  work  of  making  his  companion's 
eyes  stick  out.  It  was  with  the  air  of  one  who  felt  able 
to  purchase  at  least  half  the  store  contained,  in  case  he 
should  want  to,  that  he  ordered  half  a  pound  of  bologna 
sausage,  a  pound  of  crackers,  and  two  candles.  He  was 
also  very  careful  to  see  that  he  was  given  full  weight. 

Paul  was  a  little  mystified  as  to  what  share  the  candles 
could  have  in  extending  Johnny's  eyes;  but  he  thought 
it  better  to  await  the  course  of  events  rather  than  to  ask 
any  questions. 

When  Ben  had  been  served,  and  there  had  been  quite 
a  delay  in  paying  for  the  articles,  owing  to  his  inability 
to  count  his  money  three  times  and  have  it  amount  to 
the  same  sum  each  time,  he  came  out  and  completed 
his  purchase  by  buying  a  quart  of  pea -nuts  at  a  stand 
near  by. 

"  There !"  Ben  said,  with  evident  satisfaction,  as  he  gave 
Paul  one  of  the  bundles  to  carry,  "I  guess  when  Shiner 
gets  home,  an'  finds  all  these  things,  he'll  think  we're  bav- 
in' a  reg'lar  party." 

Paul  agreed  very  mildly  to  this  assertion,  for  he  had  n»i 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  such  an  assortment  as  mut'h 
of  a  treat,  and  already  he  began  to  have  vague  misgivings 
as  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  Ben  had  spoken  of  so 
proudly. 

To  the  poor  boy,  tired  as  he  was  from  the  walking  he 
had  already  done,  and  the  excitement  through  which  lie 
had  passed,  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  reach  the 
place  which  Ben  called  home;  for  his  guide  turned  up 
one  street  and  down  another  until  he  was  quite  worn 
out. 

"  That's  the  place  jest  ahead  there,"  said  Ben,  in  a  cau- 
tious whisper,  as  he  halted  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and 
pointed  to  a  small  yard  in  the  rear  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
warehouse.  "  That's  the  place,  but  we've  got  to  look  out 
that  nobody  don't  see  us." 

Paul  believed  that  his  companion  referred  to  the  build- 
ing, and  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  large,  yet  why  they 
had  come  around  to  the  rear  was  more  than  he  could  un- 
derstand. 

"Now  you  keep  right  behind  me,  an'  you  come  quick," 
said  Ben,  as  he  looked  carefully  around  to  assure  himself 
that  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

Paul  followed  the  directions  carefully,  wondering  why 
one  was  obliged  to  use  such  precautions  in  getting  to  his 
own  house,  and  Ben  led  the  way,  not  into  the  building,  but 
over  the  fence  and  down  into  the  yard,  where  were  stored 
empty  boxes  and  barrels  of  every  description. 

As  if  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  way,  Ben  went 
among  the  boxes,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  yard,  where 
there  was  a  hogshead  and  a  large  packing-case  close  to- 
gether. He  pulled  the  case  a  few  inches  aside — for  it  had 
been  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  hogshead — and  whis- 
pered, "  Get  in  quick  1" 

Paul  obeyed,  hardly  believing  that  this  could  be  the  real 
estate  his  companions  had  spoken  of,  and  Ben  followed 
him,  pulling  the  box  against  the  hogshead  agaiu  in  a  way 
that  betokened  considerable  practice. 


When  one  of  the  candles  was  lighted,  and  stuck  into  an 
empty  ink-bottle  that  served  as  candlestick,  Paul  was 
able  to  see  the  interior,  and  he  stared  at  it  in  surprise. 

The  case  was  evidently  used  as  a  place  in  which  to  keep 

their  food,  and  as  a  sort  of  general  store-house,  for  an  old 

coat  was  lying  neatly  folded  up  in  one  corner,  and  oppo- 

i  site  it  were  several  tin  cans,  all  showing  more  or  less  the 

marks  of  age,  and  in  a  battered  condition. 

The  hogshead  had  been  lined  with  old  newspapers,  and 
from  the  fact  that  quite  a  quantity  of  straw  covered  the 
bottom,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  was  the  sleeping-room. 

"There!"  said  Ben,  triumphantly,  "you  can  stay  here, 
an'  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  jest  as  long  as  you  want 
to." 

And  Paul  never  realized  that,  if  he  had  tried,  he  could 
not  have  hidden  himself  more  completely  from  those  who 
might  be  searching  for  him  than  by  thus  sharing  the  for- 
tunes of  these  two  Arabs  of  the  street. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


MY  CAMERA. 

BY    JIMMY    BROWN. 

THAD  a  birthday  last  week.  When  I  woke  up  in  the 
morning  I  found  right  by  the  side  of  my  bed  a.  mahog- 
any box.  with  a  round  hole  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  ground- 
glass  door  on  the  other  side.  I  thought  it  was  a  new  kind 
of  rat-trap  ;  and  so  I  got  out  of  bed  and  got  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  set  the  trap  in  the  garret,  which  is  about  half 
full  of  rats.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  box  wasn't  a  rat- 
trap.  Mr.  Travers  gave  it  to  me,  and  when  he  came  to 
dinner  he  explained  that  it  was  a  camera  for  taking  pho- 
tographs, and  that  it  would  improve  my  mind  tremen- 
dously if  I  would  learn  to  use  it. 

I  soon  found  out  that  there  isn't  anything  much  better 
than  a  camera,  except,  of  course,  a  big  dog.  which  I  can't 
have,  because  mother  says  a  dog  tracks  dirt  all  over  the 
house,  and  father  says  a  dog  is  dangerous,  and  Sue  says  a 
dog  jumps  all  over  you  and  tears  your  dresses  a  great 
good-for-nothing  ugly  beast.  It's  very  hard  to  be  kept 
apart  from  dogs;  but  our  parents  always  know  what  is 
best  for  us,  though  we  may  not  see  it  at  the  time;  and  I 
don't  believe  father  really  knows  how  it  feels  when  your 
trousers  are  thin  and  you  haven't  any  boots  on,  so  listings 
your  legs  every  time. 

But  I  was  going  to  write  about  the  camera.  You  take 
photographs  with  the  camera — people  and  things.  There's 
a  lens  011  one  end  of  it,  and  when  you  point  it  at  any- 
thing, you  see  a  picture  of  it  upside  down  on  the  little 
glass  door  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  Then  you  put  a  dry 
plate,  which  is  apiece  of  glass  with  chemicals  on  it,  in  the 
camera,  and  then  you  take  it  out  and  put  it  in  some  more 
chemicals,  the  right  name  of  which  is  a  developer,  and 
then  you  see  a  picture  on  the  dry  plate,  only  it  is  right 
side  up,  and  not  like  the  one  on  the  ground-glass  door. 

It's  the  best  fun.  in  the  world  taking  pictures;  and  I  can't 
see  that  it  improves  your  mind  a  bit — at  least  not  enough 
to  worry  j'ou.  You  have  to  practice  a  great  deal  before 
you  can  take  a  picture,  and  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  it  tells  you  to  do  something  different.  There 
are  five  men  in  our  town  who  take  photographs,  and  each 
one  tells  me  to  use  a  different  kind  of  dry  plate  and  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  developer,  and  that  all  the  other  men  may 
mean  well,  and  they  hope  they  do,  but  people  ought  not 
to  tell  a  boy  to  use  bad  plates  and  poor  developers;  and 
don't  you  pay  any  attention  to  them,  Jimmy,  but  do  as  I 
tell  you. 

I've  got  so  now  that  I  make  beautiful  pictures.  I  took 
a  photograph  of  Sue  the  other  day,  and  another  of  old 
Deacon  Brewster,  and  you  can  tell  which  is  which  just  as 
easy  as  anything,  if  you  look  at  them  in  the  right,  way, 
and  remember  that  Deacon  Brewster,  being  a  man,  is 
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sit  still  for  me;  so  I  thought  of  the  way 
the  Indians  strap  their  babies  to  a  flat 
board,  which  keeps  them  from  petting 
round-shouldered,  and  is  very  conven- 
ient besides.  I  got  a  nice  flat  piece  of 
board  and  tied  the  baby  to  it,  and  put 
him  on  a  table,  and  leaned  him  up  a  gainst 
the  wall.  Then  I  remembered  my  dis- 
covery, and  just  stood  the  baby  on  his 
head  so  as  to  get  a  good  picture  of  him. 
I  did  get  a  beautiful  picture.  At  least 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  if  I  hadn't 
been  interrupted  while  I  was  developing 
it.  I  forgot  to  put  the  baby  right  side 
up,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  mother 
came  in  and  found  it,  and  then  she  came 
up  into  my  room  and  interrupted  me. 
Father  came  home  a  little  later,  and  in- 
terrupted me  some  more.  So  the  picture 
was  spoiled,  and  so  was  father's  new  rat- 
tan. Of  course  I  deserved  it  for  forget- 
ting the  baby ;  but  it  didn't  hurt  it  any 
to  stand  on  its  head  a  little  while,  for 
babies  haven't  any  brains  like  boys  and 
grown-up  people,  and,  besides,  it's  the 
solemn  truth  that  I  meant  to  turn  the 
baby  right  side  up,  only  I  forgot  it. 


•I    DID    GET    A    BEAUTIFUL    PICTURE." 


smoking  a  pipe,  and  that,  of  course,  a  picture  of  Sue 
wouldn't  have  a  pipe  in  it.  Sue  don't  like  to  have  me 
take  pictures,  but  that's  because  she  is  a  girl,  and  girls 
haven't  the  kind  of  minds  that  can  understand  art.  Mr. 
McGinnis — Tom's  father — don't  like  my  camera  either; 
hut  that's  because  he  is  near-sighted,  and  thought  it  was  a 
gun  when  I  pointed  it  at  him,  and  he  yelled,  ''  Don't  shoot, 
for  mercy's  sake!"  and  went  out  of  our  front  yard  and 
over  the  fence  in  lessenasecond.  When  he  found  out 
•what  it  was  he  said  he  never  dreamed  of  being  frightened, 
but  had  business  down -town,  and  he  didn't  think  boys 
ought  to  be  trusted  with  such  things,  anyway. 

I  made  a  great  discovery  last  week.  You  know  I  said 
that  when  you  look  through  the  camera  at  anything  you 
see  it  upside  down  on  the  ground  glass.  This  doesn't  look 
right,  and  unless  you  stand  on  your  head  when  you  take 
a  photograph,  which  is  very  hard  work,  you  can't  help 
fci'liug  that  the  picture  is  all  wrong.  I  was  going  to  take 
a,  photograph  of  a  big  engraving  that  belongs  to  father, 
\\  lien  I  thought  of  turning  it  upside  down.  This  made  it 
look  all  right  on  the  ground  glass.  This  is  my  discovery  ; 
and  if  men  who  take  photographs  could  only  get  the  peo- 
ple they  photograph  to  stand  on  their  heads,  they  would 
get  beautiful  pictures.  Mr.  Travers  says  that  I  ought  to 
get  a  patent  for  this  discovery,  but  so  far  it  lias  only  got 
me  into  trouble. 

Saturday  afternoon  everybody  was  out  of  the  house  ex- 
cept me  and  the  baby  and  the  nurse,  and  she  was  down 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  baby  was  asleep.  So  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  picture  of  the  baby.  Of  course  it  wouldn't 


THE  PLOT  OF  PONTIAC. 

BY  FRANCIS  S.  DRAKE. 

THE  long  contest  between  England 
and  France  for  the  right  to  rule 
over  North  America,  which  lasted  sev- 
enty years,  and  which  brought  untold 
misery  upon  the  hapless  settlers  on  the 
English  frontier,  was  at  last  brought  to 
an  end.  England  was  victorious,  and 
in  1763  a  treaty  was  made  by  which 
France  gave  up  Canada  and  all  her 
Western  posts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, the  Indian  tribes  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  whose  kind  and  generous  course  had  won  their 
affection.  But  the  claims  to  the  country  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  always  possessed  were  utterly  disre- 
garded by  both  parties.  Said  an  old  chief  on  one  occasion : 
"  The  French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  English  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side. 
Where,  then,  are  the  lands  of  the  Indian  ?" 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  left  the  Indians  to 
contend  alone  with  the  English,  who  were  steadily  push- 
ing them  toward  the  setting  sun.  Seeing  this,  and  wish- 
ing to  rid  his  country  of  the  hated  pale-faces,  who  had 
driven  the  red  men  from  their  homes,  Pontiac,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Ottawas,  determined — to  use  his  own  words 
— "  to  drive  the  dogs  in  red  clothing"  (the  English  soldiers) 
"  into  the  sea." 

This  renowned  warrior,  who  had  led  the  Ottawas  at  the 
defeat  of  General  Braddock,  was  courageous,  intelligent, 
and  eloquent,  and  was  unmatched  for  craftiness.  Besides 
the  kindred  tribes  of  Ojibbewas,  or  Chippewas,  and  Potta- 
watomies,  whose  villages  were  with  his  own  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Detroit,  a  number  of  other  warlike  tribes 
agreed  to  join  in  the  plot  to  overthrow  the  English.  Pon- 
tiac refused  to  believe  that  the  French  had  given  up  the 
contest,  and  relied  upon  their  assistance  also  for  the  success 
of  his  plan. 

All  the  English  forts  and  garrisons  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  were  to  be  destroyed  on  a  given  day,  and  the  de- 
fenseless frontier  settlements  were  also  to  be  swept  away. 
The  capture  of  Detroit  was  to  be  the  task  of  Pontiac 
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himself.  This  terrible  plot  came  very  near  succeeding. 
Nine  of  the  twelve  military  posts  on  the  exposed  frontier 
were  taken,  and  most  of  their  defenders  slaughtered,  and 
the  outlying  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
were  mercilessly  destroyed. 

On  the  evening  of  May  6,  1763,  Major  Glad  win,  the 
commander  at  Detroit,  received  secret  information  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  next  day  to  capture  the  fort 
by  treachery.  The  garrison  was  weak,  the  defenses  feeble. 
Fearing  an  immediate  attack,  the  sentinels  were  doubled, 
and  an  anxious  watch  was  kept  by  Gladwin  all  that  night. 

The  next  morning  Pontiac  entered  the  fort  with  sixty 
chosen  warriors,  each  of  whom  had  concealed  beneath  his 
blanket  a  gun,  the  barrel  of  which  had  been  cut  short. 
His  plan  was  to  demand  that  a  council  be  held,  and  after 
delivering  his  speech  to  offer  a  peace  belt  of  wampum. 
This  belt  was  worked  on  one  side  with  white  and  on  the 
other  side  with  green  beads.  The  reversal  of  the  belt 
from  the  white  to  the  green  side  was  to  be  the  signal  of 
attack.  The  plot  was  well  laid,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  revealed  to  Gladwin. 

The  savage  throng,  plumed  and  feathered  and  besmear- 
ed with  paint  to  make  themselves  appear  as  hideous  as 
possible,  as  their  custom  is  in  time  of  war,  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  gateway  than  they  saw  that  their  plan  had 
failed.  Soldiers  and  employes  were  all  armed,  and  ready 
for  action.  Pontiac  and  his  warriors,  however,  moved  on, 
betraying  no  surprise,  and  entered  the  council-room,  where 
Gladwin  and  his  officers,  all  well  armed,  awaited  them. 

''  Why,  "asked  Pontiac,  "do  I  see  so  many  of  my  father's 
young  men  standing  in  the  street  with  their  guns  ?" 


"To  keep  the  young  men  to  their  duty,  and  prevent 
idleness, "  was  the  reply. 

The  business  of  the  council  then  began.  Pontiac's. 
speecli  was  bold  and  threatening.  As  the  critical  moment 
approached,  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  presenting 
the  belt,  and  all  was  breathless  expectation,  Gladwin  gave 
i  a  signal.  The  drums  at  the  door  of  the  council  suddenly 
rolled  the  charge,  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard,  and  the 
officers  present  drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards. 
Pontiac.  was  brave,  but  this  decisive  proof  that  his  plot 
was  discovered  completely  disconcerted  him.  He  deliv- 
ered the  belt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  without  giving  the 
expected  signal. 

Stepping  forward,  Gladwin  then  drew  the  chiefs  blank- 
et aside,  and  disclosed  the  proof  of  his  treachery.  The 
council  then  broke  up.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  again 
thrown  open,  and  the  baffled  savages  were  permitted  to 
depart. 

Stratagem  having  failed,  an  open  attack  soon  followed, 
but  with  no  better  success.  For  months  Pontiac  tried 
every  method  in  his  power  to  capture  the  fort,  but  as  the 
hunting  season  approached,  the  disheartened  Indians 
gradually  went  away,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
attempt. 

In  the  campaign  that  followed  two  armies  were  marched 
from  different  points  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 
Colonel  Bradstreet.  on  the  north,  passed  up  the  lakes,  and 
penetrated  the  region  beyond  Detroit,  while  on  the  south 
Colonel  Bouquet  advanced  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawn ee  settlements  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
Indians  were  completely  overawed.  Bouquet  compelled 
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them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  restore  all  the  captives  that 
had  been  taken  from  time  to  time  during;  their  wars  with 
the  whiles. 

The  return  of  these  captives,  many  of  whom  were  sup- 
posed to  lie  dead,  and  the  reunion  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  presented 
a  scene  of  thrilling  interest.  Some  were  overjoyed  at  re- 
gaining their  lost  ones;  others  were  heart-broken  on  learn- 
ing the  sad  fate  of  those  dear  to  them.  What  a  pang 
invaded  that  mother's  breast  who  recognized  her  child 
only  to  find  it  clinging  the  more  closely  to  its  Indian  mo- 
ther, her  own  claims  wholly  forgotten  ! 

Some  of  the  children  had  lost  all  recollection  of  their 
former  home,  and  screamed  and  resisted  when  handed 
over  to  their  relatives.  Some  of  the  young  women  had 
married  Indian  husbands,  and,  with  their  children,  were 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  settlements.  Indeed,  several 
of  them  had  become  so  strongly  attached  to  their  Indian 
homes  and  mode  of  life  that  after  returning  to  their  homes 
they  made  their  escape  and  returned  to  their  husbands' 
wigwams. 

Even  the  Indians,  who  are  educated  to  repress  all  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  could  not  wholly  conceal  their 
sorrow  at  parting  with  their  adopted  relatives  and  friends. 
Cruel  as  the  Indian  is  in  his  warfare,  to  his  captives  who 
have  been  adopted  into  his  tribe  he  is  uniformly  kind, 
making  no  distinction  between  them  and  those  of  his  own 
race.  To  those  now  restored  they  offered  furs  and  choice 
articles  of  food,  and  even  begged  leave  to  follow  the  army 
home,  that  they  might  hunt  for  the  captives,  and  supply 
them  with  better  food  than,  that  furnished  to  the  soldiers. 
Indian  women  filled  the  camp  with  their  wailing  and 
lamentation  both  night  and  da\  . 

One  old  woman  sought  her  daughter,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  nine  years  before.  She  discovered  her,  but  the  girl, 
who  had  almost  forgotten  her  native  tongue,  did  not  recog- 
nize her,  and  the  mother  bitterly  complained  that  the  child 
she  had  so  often  sung  to  sleep  had  forgotten  her  in  her  old 
age.  Bouquet,  whose  humane  instincts  had  been  deeply 
touched  by  this  scene,  suggested  an  experiment.  "Sing 
the  song  you  used  to  sing  to  her  when  a  child,"  said  he. 
The  mother  sang.  The  girl's  attention  was  instantly  fixed. 
A  flood  of  tears  proclaimed  the  awakened  memories,  and 
the  long-lost  child  was  restored  to  the  mother's  arms. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  GOLDEN  PIPPINS. 

BY  ELIOT  M'CORMICK. 

Vf  J"HETHER  the  pippins  were  called  golden  because 
*  T  they  were  yellow  or  because  they  were  precious  I 
do  not  know. 

I  do  not  know,  either,  whether  the  Emperor  wras  really 
fond  of  them.  The  forester  said  that  he  was:  and  every 
autumn,  or  rather  every  other  autumn — for  the  tree  bore 
fruit  only  once  in  two  years — the  apples  were  carefully 
picked,  and  sent  off  to  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin.  Around 
Friedmansdorf  nobody  doubted  that  the  Emperor  ate  every 
one,  not  sharing  them  even  with  the  Empress  Augusta  or 
the  royal  grandchildren. 

As  the  apples  grew  large  and  ripe  the  forester's  sons, 
Fritz  and  Paul,  watched  them  by  day  and  night,  turn  and 
turn  about,  with  Bismarck,  their  great  dog.  No  one  could 
steal  the  apples,  Fritz  declared,  so  long  as  they  were  by, 
and  so  long  as  Bismarck  remained  the  biggest  and  ugliest 
dog  iii  the  village.  Fritz,  however,  forgot  that  Paul  was 
not  so  watchful  as  himself,  and  that  there  was  one  boy 
with  whom  Bismarck  was  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Everybody  said  that  Hans  Schmidt,  the  blacksmith's  son, 
was  a  bad  boy;  and  as  Hans  certainly  did  a  great  many  bad 
and  foolish  things,  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  right. 
No  one  knew,  however,  how  bad  he  was.  or  that  he  could 
do  so  wicked  and  daring  a  thing  as  to  steal  the  Emperor's 


golden  pippins.      And  yet  that  was  what  Hans  had  medi- 
tated doing  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  the  forester's  favorite  remark  which  first  put  the 
idea  into  his  head.  "  Do  you  see  that  tree  ?"  the  forester 
was  accustomed  to  ask  visitors.  "That  is  the  Emperor's 
American  apple-tree.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  and  the  apples  are  worth  as  much  to  me  as  twenty 
marks  apiece.  Only  they  are  never  sold;  they  are  bar- 
relled up,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor  at  Berlin,  and  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  eats  one  every  night  before  going  to  bed  " 

Hans,  with  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  never  doubted  this 
story  for  an  instant,  and  really  imagined  that  by  taking 
the  apples  to  any  shop  in  Berlin  he  could  get  the  price 
which  the  forester  set  upon  them.  The  tree  was  not  a 
large  one,  but  there  were  easily  a  hundred  apples  on  it.  and 
twenty  times  one  hundred  would  be — how  many  ''.  Hans 
was  not  a  quick  scholar,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  figure 
out  that  if  he  sold  all  the  apples  at  that  price  he  would 
make  2000  marks.  With  that  sum  he  would  go  to  America 
and  buy  a  whole  orchard  of  the  same  kind  of  trees. 

Hans  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  what  night  Paul 
would  be  on  guard,  and  it  did  not  hinder  his  plans  any 
that  Paul  had  been  kept  awake  all  the  night  before  by  a 
bad  toothache.  When  Hans  drew  cautiously  near,  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  Paul  was  lying  under  another 
tree,  some  distance  off,  sound  asleep.  Bismarck  wagged 
his  tail  as  Hans  came  up.  There  was  a  sort  of  sympathy 
between  the  two:  both  were  ugly,  and  both  were  supposed 
to  be  bad. 

Throwing-  down  his  coat  to  catch  the  apples  as  they  fell, 
Hans  swung  himself  up  into  the  boughs  and  began  to  pick 
the  tempting  fruit.  "Twenty  marks!"  he  said  to  himself 
as  tin-  tirst  apple  dropped  on  the  coat  belowr;  "forty!"  as 
the  next  one  fell ;  "  sixty  !"  when  the  third  joined  its  com- 
panions; and  then  Hans's  mental  arithmetic  gave  out,  and 
he  went  on  picking  without  regard  to  the  increasing  value 
of  the  golden  heap.  Such  as  he  could  not  reach  he  knock- 
ed off  with  a  stick,  until  by-and-by,  excepting  two  or  three 
on  a  top  branch,  the  tree  was  stripped. 

Then  Hans  got  down  to  gather  up  his  spoils.  He  did 
not  need  a  basket  or  a  bag,  for  had  he  not  pockets  and 
sleeves  to  his  coat,  and  pockets  also  in  his  trousers  ?  And 
by  using  these  convenient  receptacles  might  he  not  turn 
his  garments  into  a  bag?  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  he 
proceeded  to  do,  and  presently  he  fairly  bulged  with  apples. 
Not  only  were  his  jacket  sleeves  and  trousers  pockets  fill- 
ed, but  his  shirt  front  was  also  stuffed,  while  those  that 
remained  he  tied  up  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  making 
a  bundle  so  large  that  he  could  scarcely  carry  it. 

All  that  now  remained  was  to  get  the  apples  to  Berlin, 
and  sell  them  at  the  forester's  price.  There  were  109  of 
them  :  that  would  be  2180  marks.  Not  even  the  Roths- 
childs, Hans  thought,  could  be  as  rich  as  that. 

But  so  far  from  going  to  Berlin  with  his  treasure,  Hans 
did  not  get  twenty  yards  away  from  the  tree.  For  as  he 
sneaked  off  into  one  of  the  least  -  trodden  alleys  that 
led  into  the  deeper  forest,  he  met  face  to  face  the  forester's 
son  Fritz.  At  that  moment  also  Bismarck  came  running 
up,  barking  as  furiously  as  though  he  were  the  most  act- 
ive and  watchful  dog  in  the  world. 

Fritz  gave  a  quick  glance  from  the  bag  in  Hans's  hand 
to  the  tree.  "  Ah,"  he  cried,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
"miserable  thief!  you  have  stolen  the  golden  pippins. 
Where  was  my  brother?  Paul!  Paul!  while  thou  didst 
sleep,  Hans  Schmidt  has  robbed  the  Emperor's  tree." 

Paul  rose  with  a  start,  and  Bismarck  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  howled,  as  if  protesting  that  he  had  been  a  good  and 
vigilant  dog.  Fritz  was  too  much  occupied,  however, 
with  his  prisoner  to  mind  either  the  dog  or  his  brother. 

"Come  along,"  he  said,  threateningly,  dragging  the 
boy  by  his  collar;  "  I'll  take  you  first  to  your  father,  and 
let  him  see  what  you've  done.  Then  you'll  go  to  jail.'' 

It  was  not  far  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  which  stood  at 
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the  edge  of  the  wood,  but  Hans  wished  it  were  farther. 
For  the  first  time  he  realized  what  he  had  done.  He  hud 
been,  he  knew,  a  thief.  The  father  had  never  done  a  dis- 
honest thing  in  his  life,  and  wanted  his  boys  to  grow  up 
honest  too.  What  would  lie,  say  when  he  knew  that  his 
.sun  had  stolen  the  Emperor's  golden  pippins  '. 

"  Herr  Schmidt,"  cried  Fritz,  rudely,  "your  son  Hans 
has  stolen  the  apples  from  the  Emperor's  tree." 

The  blacksmith  looked  as  though  he  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  news. 

"What  is  that,  Hans?"  he  said,  slowly.  "It  is  not 
true  that  thou  art  a  thief  ' " 

But  Hans  began  to  cry. 

Paul  held  up  a  sleeve  of  the  coat,  which  he  had  thrown 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil,  and  an  apple  rolled  out. 

The  blacksmith  bent  his  head. 

"  My  son  a  thief!"  he  cried — "  my  soil  a  thief!" 

Hans  dug  his  fists  in  his  eyes.  "  It  was  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica," he  sobbed.  "The  forester  himself  said  they  were 
worth  twenty  marks  each.  With  that  I  could  buy  a  whole 
forest  of  such  trees  in  America,  and  then  Wilhelm  and  I 
need  not  be  soldiers." 

Fritz  laughed  again,  as  he  drew  Hans  toward  the  door. 

"  Thou  wilt  never  be  a  soldier,  Hans,"  he  said.  "Thou 
wilt  serve  the  Emperor  with  a  chain  around  thy  foot,  and 
a  ball  at  the  end  of  it.  Come,  now,"  urging  the  boy  with 
a  more  vigorous  pull,  "  we  must  go  to  my  father's.  You 
had  better  come  too,  Herr  Schmidt,  though  it  will  not  do 
any  good." 

So  the  blacksmith  went  sorrowfully  along  with  Fritz 
and  Hans  to  the  forester's.  And  in  an  hour  or  two  it  was 
known  all  through  the  village  that  Hans  Schmidt  had  boon 
sent  to  jail  in.  Berlin  for  stealing  the  Emperor's  golden 
pippins. 

After  his  father  had  gone  away,  Paul  wandered  into 
the  forest,  with  Bismarck  at  his  heels,  both  looking  equally 
miserable  and  dejected.  He  had  not  realized  it  at  first, 
but  it  was  his  fault  that  the  apples  had  been  stolen.  Paul 
felt  mean  when  he  thought  how  ready  he  had  been  to  ac- 
cuse Hans.  He  and  Hans  had  been  playfellows,  and 
Hans  had  fished  him  out  of  the  canal  once  when  he  might 
have  drowned. 

If  he  had  not  slept,  they  would  still  be  on  the  tree,  and 
it  would  be  his  fault  if  his  father  should  lose  his  place,  and 
they  should  all  go  to  jail.  Indeed,  that  seemed  not  unlike- 
ly. But  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  It  was  an  of- 
fense committed  against  the  Emperor  himself.  No  one  but 
the  Emperor  could  pardon  it.  A  bright  thought  flashed 
in  to  his  brain.  He  would  go  to  Berlin  and  see  the  Emperor. 

He  had  never  been  to  Berlin  in  his  life,  and  had  not  the 
least  idea  where  the  Emperor  lived.  But  he  had  a  tongue 
in  his  head;  he  could  ask  the  way.  And  he  could  tell  the 
Emperor  how  it  was  his  fault  that  the  apples  had  been 
stolen,  and  ask  that  he  might  be  punished  instead  of  his 
father  arid — Hans.  Yes,  instead  of  Hans. 

So,  ordering  Bismarck  back — it  would  never  do  to  take 
so  ugly  and  fierce  a  dog  into  the  Emperor's  palace — he 
started  out  bravely. 

In  less  tha-n  three  hours  he  had  entered  Berlin  by  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  and  made  his  way  to  the  statue  of  the 
•Treat  Frederick.  And  there  too  must  be  the  palace — the 
great  building  to  the  right. 

But  around  the  base  of  the  statue  stood  a  number  of 
people,  most  of  whom  were  waving  pieces  of  paper  wildly 
in  the  air.  Paul  could  not  imagine  what  they  were  about, 
and  wondered  if  all  of  them  were  crazy.  But  as  no  one 
else  was  near,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  one  of  them  who 
seemed  less  violent  than  the  rest. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "how  I  can  see  the  Em- 
peror?" 

The  man  stared,  but  did  not  stop  waving.  "See  the 
Emperor!  How  can  a  boy  like  you  see  him,  when  I've 


been  trying  for  thirty  years,  and  haven't  succeeded  yet? 
Ha!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "He  sees  us!"  and  then 
all  the  people  waved  their  bits  of  paper  even  more  fran- 
tically than  they  had  done  before. 

Paul  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  He  looked  curiously 
at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  saw  behind  the 
sash,  partly  obscured  by  the  curtains,  the  figure  of  a  man. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say — "  he  began. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  shouted  the  man  ;  "it's  the  Kaiser  himself. 
And  he  will  send  an  officer  out  presently.  If  you've  got 
any  petition,  take  it  out  and  wave  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Every  one  helps." 

Paul's  heart  beat  hard  and  fast. 

"But  I  haven't  any  written,"  he  cried.  "  I  didn't  know 
about  this." 

"Go  write  it,  then,"  the  man  exclaimed;  "there's  a 
shop  yonder  where  you  can  get  paper  and  ink." 

Paul  ran  as  though  he  had  wings  to  his  feet,  and  in  a 
moment  was  supplied  with  paper  and  ink  at  the  shop. 
What  it  all  meant  he  did  not  yet  understand. 

' '  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  asked,  helplessly,  of  the  woman 
who  kept  the  shop. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  readily  taking  in  the  situation,  "you 
want  to  write  a  petition  >  Very  well!  Address  it  '  To  his 
Imperial  Majesty  Wilhelm  III.,  King  of  Prussia  and  Em- 
peror of  Germany,'  and  then  go  on  and  tell  him  what  you 
want  just  as  simply  as  you  can." 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Paul  followed  her  instruc- 
tions until  he  finished  the  address.  Then  without  waiting 
to  choose  his  words,  he  told  how,  while  he  neglected  his 
duty,  the  golden  apples  had  been  stolen.  "  But  it  was  not 
Hans's  fault,  your  Majesty,"  he  wrote,  "nor  the  fault  of 
my  father,  the  forester.  If  I  had  been  awake,  the  apples 
would  not  have  been  stolen.  And  so  I  pray  do  not  take 
away  my  father's  place  nor  punish  Hans,  but  punish  me, 
for  I  am  the  real  thief." 

When  he  had  finished,  Paul  was  afraid  that  he  might 
be  too  late.  But  no;  the  people  were  waving  their  hands 
as  wildly  as  before.  Presently  they  gave  a  shout,  as  the 
door  of  the  palace  opened,  and  out  came  a  uniformed  offi- 
cer. Paul  held  his  paper  out  with  the  rest.  It  was  so 
small:  would  the  officer  notice  it? 

Every  one  bowed  low  as  he  approached,  but  Paul  feared 
that  if  he  bowed  the  officer  would  not  see  him,  so  he  tried 
to  make  himself  as  tall  as  possible,  and  looked  the  great 
man  in  the  face.  The  officer  stopped  a  moment,  pleased 
perhaps  with  the  manly  look  of  the  lad.  "Well,  niy  boy," 
he  said,  ' '  what  is  it  that  you  want  ?" 

"That  the  Emperor  will  send  me  to  jail,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  officer  stared.     This  was  a  most  unusual  request. 

"  What!"  he  exclaimed.      "  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"That  the  Emperor  would  send  me  to  jail,  sir,  in  place 
of  Hans  Schmidt,  who  has  stolen  the  golden  pippins." 

"The  golden  pippins!"  echoed  the  officer,  more  puzzled 
than  before. 

Paul  nodded.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "those  that  grow 
on  the  American  apple-tree  in  the  forest  of  Friedmans- 
dorf.  My  father  is  forester  there,  and  while  I  slept  the 
apples  were  stolen.  It  was  not  my  father's  fault.  I  had 
no  business  to  sleep — that  is  all." 

A  ray  of  light  dawned  on  the  officer's  mind. 

"And  rather  than  have  your  father  lose  his  place  you 
will  go  to  jail.  Is  that  it  ;" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.      It  is  all  here  in  the  petition." 

The  officer  took  the  paper,  and  slowly  stroked  his  beard. 
"That  is  very  strange!"  he  said.  "You  had  better  come 
along  with  me." 

Paul  followed  the  officer  across  the  broad  Platz  to  the 
door  of  the  palace.  Passing  through  the  wide  halls,  he 
found  himself  at  length  in  a  spacious  room,  where  he  was 
bidden  to  take  a  seat.  Others  were  waiting  in  the  same 
room.  —  elegantly  dressed  officers,  distinguished -looking 
gentlemen,  none  so  poor  as  himself — who  looked  curi- 
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ously  at  Paul  as  lie  perched  himself  on  the  edge  of  a,  luxu- 
rious chair.  Paul  did  not  have  long1,  however,  to  wait. 
Presently  his  conductor  came  for  him  again,  and  ushered 
him  out  of  this  apartment  into  another  and  smaller  one 
adjoining,  where  there  were  only  a  few  gentlemen.  One, 
who  was  very  tall,  very  straight,  and  very  old,  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper,  which  Paul  recognized  as  his  own. 

"This  is  the  boy,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  respectfully. 

The  old  man  eyed  Paul  sharply,  but  not  unkindly,  from 
underneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"And  so  you  neglected  your  duty,  and  went  to  sleep  ?" 

Paul  turned  crimson.  If  it  had  seemed  wrong  to  him 
before,  how  much  worse  it  looked  now  I 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  faltered.     That  was  all  he  could  say. 

"And  you  want  to  be  punished  for  it?" 

"I  don't  want  my  father  to  lose  his  place,"  stammered 
Paul.  "  It  was  my  fault,  not  his." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  apples  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  father  has  them.    They  were  not  taken  away." 

"Then  they  were  not  stolen  at  all." 

"Well,  sir,  they  were  picked." 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  What  kind  of  apples  are  they  ?"  he  asked,  absently. 

"Why,  sir,  they  are  the  Emperor's  golden  pippins.  He 
eats  one  every  night,  you  know,  before  he  goes  to  bed." 

Every  one  in  the  room  smiled.     Paul  did  not  see  why. 

"And  are  they  good?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Paul.     "I  never  ate  one." 

"And  yet  the  tree  has  grown  in  the  forest  for  years! 
Has  no  one  in  Friedmansdorf  ever  eaten  one  ?" 

"No  one,  sir.  They  are  always  sent  by  my  father  to 
the  Emperor  here  in  Berlin." 


"And  your  father  has  all  which  the  boy  picked  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  every  one." 

"And  you  wish  to  be  punished  in  the  boy's  place?" 

Paul  hesitated  a  moment.  He  had  no  business  to  have 
slept.  Hans  had  pulled  him  out  of  the  canal.  If  Hans 
were  punished,  Herr  Schmidt,  who  had  always  been  kind 
to  him,  would  be  heart-broken.  If  Hans  got  off,  he  might 
learn  from  it  never  to  steal  again,  while  as  for  himself— 
well,  he  deserved  to  be  punished  anyhow.  "Yes,  sir,"  he 
cried,  bursting  into  tears. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head.  "Go 
home,  my  lad,"  he  said;  "there  is  no  harm  done:  no  one 
shall  be  punished.  Only  do  not  sleep  again ;  and  tell  the 
boy — I  will  see  that  he  is  set  free — that  he  must  not  steal." 

How  he  got  out  of  the  room  and  back  to  Friedmans- 
dorf Paul  never  knew.  He  had  a  dim  recollection  of 
thanking  the  old  gentleman,  and  following  the  officer 
once  more  through  the  halls,  and  walking  as  in  a  dream 
back  over  the  road  he  had  trodden  in  the  morning.  But 
he  was  not  quite  sure — not  sure  even  that  he  had  been  to 
Berlin,  until  that  evening  Hans  appeared  at  the  cottage, 
and  told  them  sheepishly  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  word 
to  the  magistrate  to  let  him  go  free. 

The  forester  heard  Paul's  story  with  grave  surprise. 

"Thou  must  have  seen  the  Emperor  himself,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  awe,  when  Paul  had  finished. 

But  Paul  shook  his  head.  "Oh  no,"  he  said;  "it  was 
not  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  would  have  sat  on  a 
golden  throne,  with  a  crown  on  his  head;  and  this  was 
only  a  man  like  thyself,  father,  except  that  he  was  older 
and  taller.  And,  besides,  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  golden  pippins." 
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ST.  GKiiKUK  AND  THE  DKACoX. 

OH,  Mamma!   Arlhur  cried,  just  look 
At   tliis  in  my  mj\v  picture-book! 
It'-;  nil  about  some'  awful  tight 
lielween  a  dragon  ami  a  knight. 

Thai's  Iiravr  St.  (Jeorgc,  who,  stories  say, 
Did   once  a    fearful   dragon   slay. 
How-  was  it?—  tell  me,  Arthur  cried, 
"With  open  mouth,  and  eager-eyed. 

In  Egypt,  stories  tell,  of  ohl. 

A  fiery  dragon  made  his  hold 

By  a  great  "city,  and  spread   fear 

O'er  all   the  reirion   far  and   near. 

His  feet  were  'armed  with  mighty  daws, 

And  tlame  and  smoke  breathed  from  his  jaws; 

He  had  ureat   scales  upon  his  liack 

To  shield  him  against  all  attack; 

His  eyes  did  like  a  furnace  glow, 

And  where  he  breathed  no  grass  would  grow. 

He  was  so  terrible  and  strong 

That  every  one  who  passed  along 

The  road  "near  which  his  cavern  lay 

The  monster  sei/.ed  and  bore  away. 

For  miles  outside  the  city  gate 

Ik   made  the  country  desolate, 

And  all  the  land  a  waste  became, 

As  if  it  had  been  swept  by  flame. 

So  worse  and  worse  the  terror  grew, 

Till  one  sad  day  the  dragon  Hew 

Above  the  city,"  and  declared 

(For  lie  could  speak).  None  shall  be  spared,. 

Unless  you  .-end   me.  every  day, 

A  youth  or  maid  to  be  my  prey. 

Then  wailing  rose  on  every  side; 
The  dragon  Could  not   lie  tidied; 
Ami   youths  and  maids  ea^t    lots  to  know 
victim  should  lie  tirst  to  go. 


It  falls  mi  Sabra  fair,  the  king's 
Own  daughter,  and  the  city  rings 
"With  lamentations.     Pure  and  sweet, 
They  lead  her  through  the  mourning  street. 
When,  hark!  a  bugle  sounds  without; 
The  watchman  sends  an  answering  shout; 
A  strange  knight  at.  the  city  gate! 
Perchance  a  champion,  not  too  late, 
"Who  this  fell  dragon  comes  to  slay. 

Throw  wide  the  gate  without,  delay! 
The  king  commands  —  'tis  quickly  done. 
In  rides  the  knight,  and  sure  the  sun 
Ne'er  shone  upon  a  goodlier  one! 

The  mournful  story  soon  is  told: 
The  way!  exclaims"  the  warrior  bold; 
Show  me  the  way;  a  Christian  knight 
Has  naught  to  fear  in  such  a  fight. 

A  valiant  English  knight  was  he, 
A  very  prince  of  chivalry. 
Who,  for  great  deeds  of  valor  famed, 
St.  George  in  after-times  was  named. 
Alone  —  he  asked  no  help  of  men  — 
He  sought   the  drain  in   in  his  den; 
And  back,  before  the  fall  of  night, 
He  rode  victorious  from  the  tight; 
On  saddle-bow,  all   dripping  gore, 
The  dragon's  ghastly  head  he  bore. 
They  placed  it,  joyous  and  dale, 
A  trophy  o'er  the  city  gale. 

Once  more  the  country  bloomed;  again 
The  busy  ways  were  thronged  with  men; 
And  often  was  the  story  told 
Of  how   the  Christian  warrior  bold 

Slew    the  great   dragon  in  his  den. 

The  story  finished.  Arthur  said; 
Mamma,  are  all  the  dragons  dead? 
I  wish  I  was  just  such  a  knight. 
"With  dragons  all  around  to  fight; 
How  quick  I'd  track  them  to  their  den! 
1  might  have  been  Sir  Arthur  then. 

Ah,  chiltl.  the  mother  softly  said, 

Her  hand  upon   his  curly  head: 

The  world  has  many   a  dragon   Wrong; 

And  when   my  boy  grows  big  and  strong, 

I  hope  he'll  lie  a  valiant  knight. 

A  foe  to  wrong  and  friend  to  right. 


I  s — 'p — o — se  s — o,  was  the  slow  reply: 

That   sounds  big  too;  but.  Mamma,  I— 

I'd  rather  be  a  real  knight, 

And    \\illi   a   real  dragon  fight. 

Yon  know,  I  s'pose;  but  I  don't  care, 

I  b'licve  there's  some  left  yet  somewhere; 

And  when  I  get  to  be  a  man, 

I'm  going  to  find  'em  if  I  can.  S.  S.  C. 


A  TRAP  FOR  FISH. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAX. 

MANY  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  near  the  sea-side 
are  interested  in  making  and  stocking  aquariums, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
which  I  did  when  I  used  to  stock  aquariums  myself. 

I  always  found  that  the  scoop-net  which  we  use  to  catch 
;he  fish  with  is  good  enough  for  certain  kinds  of  minnows, 
xit  there  are  others  which  are  too  lively  or  too  shy  to 
caught  in  that  way;  so  I  set  to  work  to  devise  some 
plan  for  their  capture.  I  claim  no  originality  for  this 
;rap— it  is  hundreds  of  years  old;  but  as  it  answered  my 
purpose  better  than  anything  else,  I  used  it.  The  way  I 
made  it  was  as  follows: 

I  took  a  piece  of  wire  netting  about  three  feet  square,  and 
bent  it  so  as  to  form  a  tube  three  feet  long  and  about  one 
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foot  in  diameter  (Fig.  1).  I  then  took  two  other  strips  of 
wire  netting,  three  feet  long  at  the  top,  one  foot  wide,  and 
two  feet  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  2);  these  I  bent  into  funnel 
si  m  i  ie.  I  sewed  one  funnel  in  about  the  middle  of  my  cylin- 
der, and  another  in  one  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  strength- 
ening them  in  their  position  with  strings  from  the  small 
ends  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  I  closed  with  a  piece  of  strong  bagging,  so  sewed 
on  that  there  was  a  space  left  at  one  side  which  could  be 
untied  when  I  wished  to  empty  the  trap. 

The  manner  of  setting  the  trap  is  as  simple  as  its  manu- 
facture. A  handful  of  clams  or  mussels,  crushed  so  that 
the  minnows  can  get  at  the  flesh,  is  thrown  in  between 
the  tirst  and  second  funnels.  The  fish,  little  crabs,  small 


eels,  and  the  like,  go  in,  and  when  they  try  to  get  out  they 
find  it  much  easier  to  swim  through  the  second  funnel 
than  to  find  the  small  hole  in  the  first.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral of  these  traps.  »r  "pots,'' as  the  fishermen  call  them, 
in  operation  at  one  time,  and  have  caught  as  many  as  half 
a  bushel  of  small  fish  in  one  night. 

The  trap  can  be  made  by  making  a  frame  of  hoops  and 
lath,  and  covering  it  with  mosquito  netting,  but  it  is  not 
as  desirable  as  the  line  wire,  being  more  easily  torn. 
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THE     ICE     QUEEN.* 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

KATY   TAMES  THE  WILD   DOGS. 

"1TTHEN  half-way  down  the  hill  on  their  return  they 
\  \  saw  Katy.  who  had  been  at  the  heach,  wave  her 
handkerchief,  and  turn  to  come  and  meet  them.  At  the 
same  instant  they  caught  sight  of  wolfish  figures  stealing 
along  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  at  the  base. 

"The  wild  dogs!"  botli  exclaimed,  in  the  same  breath, 
and  botli  felt  their  blood  stop  flowing  for  an  instant,  for 
in  a  minute  or  two  more  Katy,  unconscious  of  her  dan- 
ger, would  meet  the  brutes,  and  indeed  she  must  do  so 
before  they  could  get  there  to  help  her. 

They  shouted  to  her,  as  they  hurried  at  full  speed  down 
the  rough  ledges;  but  she  did  not  hear  or  did  not  under- 
stand them,  and  then  they  lost  sight  of  botli  her  and  the 
dogs  behind  some  bushes.  A  moment  later  they  saw  her 
again,  but  with  what  surprise! 

The  girl  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth  grassy  plat, 
facing  the  three  dogs,  which  were  gathered  in  a  little 
group,  the  largest  one  in  front,  only  a  few  feet  from 
her.  They  were  all  silent,  and  the  big  one  was  stretch- 
ing his  neck  forward,  and  debating  whether  he  dared  go 
closer  to  the  girl's  outstretched  fingers.  Katy  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  boys,  and  quickly  raised  her  right  hand,  as 
though  signing  to  them  not  to  advance;  but  she  never 
took  her  eye  off  the  animals,  nor  ceased  to  speak  to  them 
in  coaxing  tones,  while  she  held  out  her  left  hand  beckon- 
ing them  to  come  nearer.  Thus  far  this  had  had  no  effect. 
The  big  leader  of  the  pack  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
trust  her,  though  as  yet  he  showed  no  disposition  to  at- 
tack. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  Aleck  whispered  to  Tug,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  "She  can't  keep  that  up  long.  Let 
us  rush  in." 

"All  right,"  Tug  whispered  back.  "But  we  must 
get  a  stone  or  a  club!  'Twon't  do  to  go  at  'em  empty- 
handed." 

Clubs  were  not  handy,  but  each  took  a  heavy  stone  in 
his  hand,  and  began  a  stealthy  advance.  At  that  same 
instant  they  saw  the  largest  dog  begin  to  wag  his  tail  slow- 
ly, while  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  the  hairs  upon  the  back  of 
his  neck  were  lowered.  The  lads  halted,  and  watched  the 
scene  with  astonishment  and  anxiety.  Katy  still  spoke 
coaxingly,  and  at  last  took  a  gentle  step  forward.  The 
dog,  though  suspicious,  still  wagged  his  tail.  She  quietly 
walked  backward  three  steps,  and  sat  down  upon  a  bowlder 
— an  action  which  the  young  dogs  imitated  by  sitting  down 
themselves. 

"Good  dog!  fine  fellow!  corne  here;  come,  Tiger,"  she 
said,  over  and  over,  changing  the  name  every  time  in 
hopes  of  hitting  some  one  that  might  have  been  this  mas- 
tiff's before  he  was  an  outcast.  Finally,  as  she  sat  there 
with  her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his,  and  beginning  to  feel 
very  tired,  the  dog's  big  square  face  suggested  a  picture  she 
had  seen  of  a  general  just  then  beginning  to  be  famous  in 
the  annals  of  war. 

"Why,  General!"  she  called  out,  in  confident  tones, 
"don't  you  know  me  ?  and  don't  you  want  a  bone  ?  Good 
old  General!" 

The  dog  looked  at  her  intently  for  a  moment,  and 
there  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes.  The  name,  evident- 
ly, was  familiar  to  him.  He  moved  a  step  forward,  and 
Katy  knew  instantly  that  she  had  hit  it.  His  ears 
dropped,  and  he  walked  slowly  up  to  the  girl,  and  laid 
his  great  head,  big  as  a  tiger's  almost,  in  her  lap,  while 
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his  followers  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  by  slow  ad- 
vances. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  muttered  Tug,  in  utter  amazement, 
while  Aleck  was  too  astounded  to  say  even  that  much. 
"I'm  'fraid  we  shall  spoil  that  very  pretty  tea  parly  un- 
less we  sneak  round  the  other  way:  and  I  'low  two  or 
three  bullets  in  the  gun  would  do  no  harm." 

But  their  first  movement  was  heard.  The  mastiff  raised 
his  head,  lifted  his  mane,  and  sprang  with  a  hoarse  growl 
toward  them.  Katy  was  terribly  frightened,  but  kept  her 
presence  of  mind. 

"General!"  she  commanded,  sternly,  "keep  quiet! 
come  back  here,  sir!"  and  the  great  dog,  growling  and 
showing  his  teeth,  stopped  his  course,  and  slowly  returned 
to  his  mistress. 

"Boys,"  the  girl  called  out,  when  she  saw  this,  "go 
right  along,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  dogs.  When  I 
see  you  safely  near  the  house  I'll  come.  Don't  be  alarm- 
ed for  me." 

"Come  on,  Tug,"  said  Aleck;  "the  sister  knows  best." 

Just  before  they  reached  the  door  they  turned  and  saw 
her  walking  slowly  toward  them,  the  huge  lean  mastiff 
close  by  her  side,  quiet  and  submissive,  while  the  whelp, 
that  had  never  known,  as  the  older  dog  had,  what  it  was 
to  have  a  human  master,  straggled  along  behind,  appar- 
ently in  great  doubt  whether  his  respected  parent  had  not 
lost  his  senses. 

Tug  made  haste  to  enter  the  house,  and  quickly  ap- 
peared at  the  window  with  his  gun  at  his  shoulder,  ready 
to  shoot  if  the  mastiff  showed  any  signs  of  treachery; 
but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Forty  yards  or  so  from 
the  house,  however,  he  declined  to  go  any  farther,  and 
Katy,  without  once  looking  round,  walked  steadily  on 
to  the  door,  where  her  brother  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
almost  at  the  point  of  fainting,  for  the  strain  upon  her 
nerves  had  nearly  exhausted  her  strength. 

<  1 1  AFTER  XXXII. 

ABANDONING  THE   ISLAND. 

AFTER  luncheon  the  three  boys  went  over  to  inspect 
their  old  boat,  and  came  back  toward  evening-,  bringing 
the  oars,  some  straps  of  iron  that  had  guarded  her  keel, 
the  drag-ropes,  and  one  or  two  other  things.  They  had 
succeeded  in  pulling  the  boat  ashore,  but  she  Was  too  bad- 
ly damaged  to  be  of  any  further  use  to  them. 

The  next  three  days  were  passed  in  busily  shooting  and 
fishing,  and  in  putting  runners  on  the  scow.  These  run- 
ners were  simply  strips  of  board  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  house,  about  fourteen  feet  long — the  length  of 
the  boat's  bottom — and  four  inches  wide.  With  the  iron 
from  the  sled  runners  and  from  their  own  boat  they 
shod  these  boat  runners  rudely,  and  strengthened  the 
frame. 

During  this  time  the  dogs  had  been  almost  always 
within  sight,  and  their  near  approach  during  the  night 
would  frequently  awaken  the  sleepers  in  the  cabin,  Rex, 
of  course,  quickest  of  all.  Katy  was  sure  that  if  the  ani- 
mals could  have  been  fed  they  would  speedily  have  be- 
come tame;  and  when  Tug  proposed  to  shoot  them  for 
food,  everybody  protested,  at  least  until  they  should  be  in 
a  worse  strait  than  now.  Nevertheless  it  was  probably 
fortunate  for  the  mastiff  family  that  it  kept  out  of  gun 
range,  for  Tug  had  rather  less  sentiment  about  him  than 
the  rest. 

The  departure  took  place  upon  the  fifth  day  after  Katy's 
taming  adventure.  The  day  before  had  been  very  cold, 
and  during  the  afternoon  a  heavy  wind  had  brought  hosts 
of  birds,  so  that  they  captured  twenty  snow-flakes,  and  shot 
over  thirty  cross-bills,  red-polls,  and  other  small-fry.  These 
were  placed  oil  the  roof  as  fast  as  obtained,  where  they 
froze  solid,  and  thus  kept  fresh.  This  made  Katy  very 
happy  of  all,  for  she  alone  knew  that  everything  was  gone 
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except  about  two  messes  of  coffee  and  one  potful  of  corn- 
meal  mush. 

"Now  if  we  could  only  catch  a  .big  fish,  we  should  be 
fixed  grandly,"  said  Jim,  as  he  went  out  to  look  at  the 
lines.  When  he  came  back,  however,  he  wore  the  long 
face  and  empty  hands  of  disappointment,  but  left  the  line 
in  hope  of  taking  something  during  the  night. 

At  sunset  the  gale  went  down,  the  stars  glistened  like 
gems,  and  the  frost  showed  no  signs  of  ceasing.  By  the 
light  of  a  great  fire  of  drift-wood  on  the  beach  the  little 
scow  was  partly  loaded,  and  then  all  hands  went  for  the 
last  time  to  their  mattresses  of  hemlock  boughs.  What 
was  ahead  they  had  little  notion,  but  they  were  now  used 
to  peril,  and  eager  to  begin  their  journey. 

Jim's  early  visit  to  his  set  line  the  next  morning  yield- 
ed him  one  small  pickerel,  while  the  traps  gave  a  solitary 
snow-bird.  These,  with  some  other  feathered  mites,  Katy 
cooked,  while  Aleck  and  Tug  finished  the  packing.  It 
was  not  a  bad  breakfast,  you  may  think,  for  shipwrecked 
persons,  but  try  it  once  for  yourself — fish  fried  in  bacon 
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grease,  some  fragments  of  stewed  snow-bird,  and  weak 
coffee.  No  bread,  no  butter,  no  potatoes,  no  green  relish, 
no  hot  cakes,  no  anything  except  pickerel  and  weak  cof- 
fee !  But  they  thought  it  the  best  meal  they  had  had  on 
the  island;  and  after  a  hasty  washing  and  stowing  away 
of  dishes,  they  buckled  on  their  skates,  took  their  familiar 
places  at  the  drag-ropes,  and  with  a  cheer  started  south- 
ward, steering  by  the  compass. 

Their  old  enemies  came  rushing  down  the  hill-side  as  the 
expedition  took  up  its  march,  and  stood  upon  the  beach, 
seeming  greatly  astonished  at  the  departure  of  the  people 
at  the  cottage.  Rex  barked  an  angry  farewell,  which 
caused  them  to  race  out  upon  the  ice  as  though  to  punish 
him  for  his  impertinence;  but  they  stopped  short  of  shot 
range,  greatly  to  Tug's  disgust,  and  presently  turned  and 
trotted  back  to  land.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  them  they 
were  crowding  about  the  deserted  house,  trying  to  push 
their  way  into  the  door,  or  to  break  through  the  glass  of 
the  little  window.  I  have  no  doubt  they  succeeded;  and 
I  hope,  despite  their  ferocity,  that  they  managed  to  exist 


until  the  fishermen  of  the  next  summer  came  and  took 
them  off,  for,  after  all,  they  knew  no  different  way  of  act- 
ing so  long  as  they  remained  dogs,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  blamed  for  their  savagery,  even  though  it  was  needful 
that  our  heroes  should  resist  them. 

The  ice  was  in  good  condition,  and  they  made  fair  prog- 
ress, so  that  by  noon  the  dusky  line  of  the  mainland  was 
plainly  visible  ahead. 

At  last  Jim  called  out  that  he  couldn't  skate  another 
stroke,  and  threw  himself  down,  utterly  "done  for." 
Aleck  called  a  halt  at  once,  and  began  to  build  a  small 
fire — for  fuel  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nobody  understood 
how  fatigued  they  were  by  the  unwonted  exercise  in  their 
weak  condition  until  they  found  that  an  hour's  halt 
seemed  of  little  account,  and  decided  to  make  it  two.  After 
that  they  went  on  slowly  and  lamely  until  near  sundown, 
by  which  time  the  island  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
mainland  was  growing  distinct.  Then  they  camped,  stew- 
ing snow-birds  for  supper,  and  making  a  big  corn-meal 
cake,  which  was  baked  in  the  skillet.  Lastly,  beds  were 

made  up  on  the  cargo,  un- 
derneath the  canvas,  and 
all  slept  as  well  as  they 
could. 

The  next  day  several 
hummocks  stood  in  the 
way,  and  just  about  noon 
they  came  to  a  channel  of 
open  water  about  a  mile 
wide.  It  was  not  rough, 
and  they  slid  their  boat 
over  the  edge  of  the  ice 
without  any  difficulty. 

"If  we  had  only  known 
enough  to  have  made  us  a 
good  boat  of  this  shape 
before  starting,  we  should 
have  got  along  much  bet- 
ter," Aleck  .told  them,  and 
they  all  agreed  with  him, 
talking  it  over  while  they 
picked  a  few  small,  lean, 
and  very  cool  bird  bones 
for  luncheon  before  begin- 
ning the  ferriage. 

The  load  sank  the  weak 
scow  so  deeply  that  the  wa- 
ter ran  into  cracks  in  her 
side  despite  their  calking, 
and  as  they  were  afraid  to 
embark  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, two  trips  were  made. 
This  was  slow  and  freezing 

work ;  and  when  finally  all  had  got  across,  and  had  skated 
on  about  a  mile,  everybody  was  so  cold  and  tired  and  sore 
that  a  camp  was  made  under  the  shelter  of  a  tall  hum- 
mock. Aleck  comforted  the  pride  of  the  younger  ones, 
who  worried  over  their  exhaustion,  by  telling  them  it  was 
because  they  were  so  nearly  starved.  But  this  was  poor 
consolation,  they  thought,  so  long  as  there  seemed  no 
chance  for  any  increase  in  their  supplies. 

"Now, "he  remarked,  "see  what  we  have  for  supper 
to-night — two  snow-birds  and  a  small  piece  of  corn-bread 
apiece.  That  would  not  make  a  full  meal  for  one  of  us. 
If  any  accident  prevents  our  getting  ashore  to-morrow,  I 
don't  know  what  we  shall  do,  for  we  have  only  enough 
food  for  breakfast." 

"That's  roughest  on  me,"  said  Tug,  "for  breakfast  is 
my  strong  point.  If  I  can  have  only  one  meal  a  day,  I 
want  to  take  it  in  the  morning." 

"That  '11  be   your  fix  to-morrow,  I  guess,"  was  the 


gloomy  rejoinder. 


[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Pride  in  Diftrefs 


Mr* 


I 


ifirefj  Polly  P«ppenj ay 
"Went  to  take  a  \valk  one  day. 
On  fhat  morning  fhe  was  dreffed 
In  her  very  funday  b&ft; 
Pea fheri, frills  and  ribbons  gay,- 
Pr°udwa$  /Viftrefs  Poppenjay. 

/Aiftrofs  Polly  Poppenjay 
5p°ke  t°n°one  onher  \vay  j 
Paff&d  acquaintance^  aside; 
Held  her  head  aloft  with  pri'de; 
Did  not  fee  apuddle  lay 
In  front-  °f  t\  i  ftrefs  P°ppenj  ay. 

/A.idrefs  Polly  Poppenjay 
Harked  t°  naught  fhe  folk  could  fay. 
L°ud  fhey  cried  ,"  Beware  fhepuddleC'' 
Plump! She.  fteppcd  into  fhe  middle- • 
And  a  pretty  plight  ftraig-htway 
"Wa j  poor  y^iftrefj  Pcppcnj  ay. 

T^iflrefs  Polly  Poppenjay, 
From  your  pickle  others  may 
Learn  t°  curb  fhcir  pride  a  littie}- 
L earn  to  exercife  fheir  wit, till 
They  are  fure  n° puddles  may 
Lieinfrorvt,    T^ifs  Poppenjay. 


A 
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GRANDPA'S   PICTURE   AT  YOUR  AGE. 
Hi  KI;  it  is  upon  tins  page. 
Little  grandpa  at  your  age. 

Rose-bud  on  the  velvet  cnat. 
Ruffles  open  at  the  throat. 

Cheek  and  t-liin,  anil  eyes  of  blue, 
Somehow  have  lt  look  of  you. 

Grandpapa,  \vln-n  In-  was  young. 
Had.  like  you,  ;t  merry  tongue. 


OUR  POST-OFF  I CK  BOX. 

Wool  -i  E.I-  ,  \F  \.r.   LIN.- ni  NT' is,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MY  IIKAI:  Y<>i  M;  FiunNiis.  —  We  had  siu'h  a 
charming  time  in  our  little  school  mi  tin.-  after- 
noon <  .f  Easter-Sunday  that  I  must  tell  you  of  it. 
The  little  church,  which  is  so  tiny  it  looks  like  a 
room  for  size,  with  a  chancel  not  much  larger  than 
a  large  t  ablest  ill  looks  quite  church-like,  ami  was 
very  sweet  and  lovely  that  afternoon  with  its 
we a  1th  of  fresh  flowers — most  of  them  wild  ones, 
and  brought  by  the  scholars.  \\  ho  see  tin ••!  so 
pleased  to  see  them  being  used  to  decorate  the 
vhnrch.  There  were  main-  varieties!,  and  some  of 
them  s<>  lovely  that  I  would  In-  very  glad  if  I  were 
botanist  enough  io  tell  you  about  them.  There 
were  some  1  in  1 1  is  cut  fro  m  a  tree,  or  large  shrub, 
that  had.  with  the  Tender  green  leaves,  large  clus- 
ters of  pinkish-white  flowers  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  snow-drop.  These  were  perfectly  love- 
ly, ;is  was  a  pure  bright  blue  (not  lilac)  iris,  that 
was  so  fragrant  the  whole  church  was  tilled  with 
its  perfume 

\Ve  had  the  usual  evening  service,  and  then  Dr. 
R.  read  t  he  ("Jospel  for  the  day,  from  the  t  wen  t  id  li 
•chapter  of  St.  John,  and  then  talked  to  them, 
explaining  the  Resurrection.  We  then  sang  the 
hymn, 

"The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done, 

The  victory  of  life  is  won, "etc. 
The  ehorus  is  "Hallelujah!  hallelujah!"  so  the 
Sunday-school  call  it  always  the  "Halleluiah 
hymn-"  After  this  we  read  out  the  names  of 
the  scholars  and  their  attendance  since  rhrNt- 
mas.  It  was  pleasant,  to  find  how  very  regular 
the  attendance  had  been,  quite  a  number  not 
having  been  away  at  all,  and  still  more  had 
lost  only  one  Sunday.  We  had  a  card  for  every 
one,  the  best  scholars  getting  the  prettiest  and 
largest,  and  then  we  had  books  for  the  good 
>eholars.  The  cards  and  almost  all  the  books  I 
had  saved  from  Christmas,  knowing  they  would 
so  much  enjoy  the  prizes  at  Easter,  and  we  like 
to  mark  out  the  seasons  as  they  come.  It  would 
need  an  eloquent  pen  to  paint  a  word -picture 
that  would  make  you  see  the  smiling  laces  that 
came  up  the  little  aisle  as  their  names  were  call- 
ed. Two  pretty  white  girls,  who  come  two  miles, 
have  failed  to  get  hen-  on|y»/^  Sunday  the  whole 
winter.  They  \\crc  »>  happy  to  receive,  and  well 
•deserved,  the  trift  of  a  pretty  prayer-book  and 
hymnal  in  a  case— one  red  and  the  other  gray. 
Another  was  happy  with  a  pretty  P.ible  with'a 
•clasp.  Sonn-  h.iii  sforv-books.  nicely  bound,  and 
Kate  firtuniirmj  and  rnfifitin  Frit:  for  the  little 
ones.  I  can  not  tell  you  all,  and  perhaps  you  are 
Tiowtired  ;  but  I  rm-t  tell  \<m  that  old  Tilde  Al- 
fred got  a  nice  prayer-book,  with  the  print  large 
enough  for  him  to  see;  it  had  a  red  ribbon  to 
mark  the  places,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  ;t 
happier  old  darky  in  the  state  than  he  was  that 
•day.  Then  there  are  three  little  boys,  all  nearly 
tin  >ame  size,  brothers,  that  are  good  little  schol- 
ars, but  such  odd  little  fellows  that  thev  give  us 
-unconsciously  u  great  deal  of  amusement.  They 
•were  just  delighted  with  their  gifts,  and  could 
-only  think  of  one  tiling  that  would  be  nicer,  and 
that  would  he  ;L  "live  inonUev  " 
W"  have  now  a  singing  class  that  meets  twice 


a  month.  A  good  many  young  people  will  enjoy 
and,  we  hope,  he  improved  by  it. 

We  have  also  started  a  sewing  school.  A  friend 
sent  us  thimbles  and  a  few  spools  of  cotton,  but, 
as  so  many  come,  and  seem  so  glad  to  learn  to 
sew,  crochet,  etc.,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  send  us  some  pieces  for  them"  to  use.  They 
seem  so  willing  to  sew.  and  are  so  industrious, 
that  our  hope  is  to  piece  enough  quilts  to  give 
one  at  Christmas  to  every  family  that  comes  to 
Sunday-school.  They  all  need  to  be  taught  to 
sew  and  ill)  nice  work." and  seem  so  glad  to  learn, 
and  their  mothers  are  very  much  pleased,  and 
say  they  \\iii  mine  and  help  sew  and  make  the 
••  Sunday-school  quilts."  So  if  you,  dear  young 
ji'opfe.  who  have  already  helped  me  to  every- 
thing I  have  asked  for,  will  send  n.c  now  some 
piecev,  etc.,  for  this  work,  1  shall  be  very  glad  in- 
deed 

The  only  other  thing  I  need  is  some  very  easy, 
simple  readers.  Every  year  we  have  new  schol- 
ar-: \\v  have  some  discouragements,  of  course, 
but.  on  the  whole,  we  have  enough  encourage- 
ment to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  doing  good. 
and  we  hope  that  in  the  end  one  little  corner  of 
the  world  will  be  better  for  it  Many  thanks  to 
you  all  for  the  generous  help  you  have  already 
given  me,  and,  with  love  to  you  all.  I  am  very 
truly  your  friend,  Mrs.  RICIIAKDSON. 


BEVSOV,  VERMONT. 

To-day  my  mother  was  telling  me  of  an  incident 
which  she  saw,  and  I  thought  it  might  interest 
you.  Her  eat  was  a  great  hunter,  one  day  she 
tii -ought  a  chipmunk  up  before  the  house, and  was 
tormenting  it  as  cats  will  torment  their  prey. 
The  little  fellow  appeared  to  be  very  much  hurt. 
His  legs  seemed  to  be  broken,  and  when  he  tried 
to  run  he  would  fall  over  and  roll  a  few  inches. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  side  of  the  yard  was  a 
fence;  outside  of  this  fence  was  a  row  of  tall 
maple-trees.  The  chipmunk  kept  getting  up  and 
rolling  toward  the  gate.  At  last,  he  got  almost 
to  the  gate  ;  he  gut  up,  fell  down, and  rolled  un- 
der the  gate,  and  quicker  than  a  wink  lie  ran 

to    one    o|    tlit-    highest     limbs  of  the   nearest    tree. 

There  he  sat.  "chirr!  ehir-r  I"  a  picture  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  outwitted  cat  sat  below  lashing 
licr  fail  and  looking  as  angry  as  a  cat  knows  how 
to  look.  J.  HAWLEY  A. 

T  have  often  thought  of  the  above  incident, and 
queried  was  it  reason  or  instinct  which  caused 
the  squirrel  to  feign  himself  so  much  hurt  as  to 
be  unable  to  move.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
a  blessing  YOCNG  PEOPLE  is  to  tired  mannn.is 
whose  little  ones  hunger  to  be  fed  with  amusing 
and  instructive  stories.  We  all,  from  papa  to 
baby,  welcome  its  visits.  MART  A, 

Mrs.  A.  will  pardon  the  publication  of  her  let- 
ter, as  she  represents  a  great  many  mothers. 
Thanks  to  the  bright  laddie  who  has  so  pleasant- 
ly told  about  the  clever  chipmunk  and  his  happy 
escape 

SPRNCKF.TOWV,  NRW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  YOUNI;  PEOPLE  from  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper. 
I  go  to  school,  and  I  am  in  the  Fifth  Reader.  I 
am  nine  years  old.  I  have  three  dolls-  Mar\, 
Jennie,  and  Belle.  Mary  is  twenty- three  years 
old.  I  have  a  sister  and  a  brother.  Fanny  and 
Johnny.  CARRIE  W.  N. 


The  following  essay  does  credit  to  its  youthful 
writer,  who  has  shown  much  industry  in  study- 
ing his  theme  : 

THE  CATACOMBS. 

I  suppose  nearly  everybody  has  heard  of  the 
Catacombs,  but  do  not  know  whether  everybody 
has  understood  what  they  are.  Catacombs  are 
subterranean,  or  under-ground  places  for  bury- 
ing the  dead.  Those  of  Egypt,  from  their  vast 
size  and  extent  and  elaborate  workmanship,  are 
probably  the  most  remarkable.  The  mo>t  an- 
cient are  those  of  the  Thehan  Kings,  the  mount- 
ains around  Thebes  being  mined  by  a  very  large 
number.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  when  mum- 
mies were  used,  not  less  than  four  million  mum- 
mies were  entombed  in  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt. 

The  Catacombs  of  Komc  are  also  very  remark- 
able, being  immense  quarries,  which  now  extend 
under  the  seven  hills  of  that  city  These  Cata- 
combs were  used  as  sepulchres  by  the  plebeians, 
and  duriiur  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  un- 
der Nero  and  other  h'oinan  Emperors  these  places 
were  crowded  by  people  who  could  not  live  safe- 
ly in  the  city.  Hosio  and  several  other  men  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  ditrging  in  the 
Catacombs  have  revealed  a  great  many  things 
about  them  Some  of  the  Popes  and  Emperors 
of  Home  were  entombed  therein. 

The  Catacombs  of  Naples  are  larger  than  those 
of  Rome.  In  the  seventeenth  centnrv  thev  were 
used  as  burial  -  places  for  people  who  died  of 
the  plairue.  The  Catacombs  of  Svracuse  are  bet- 
ter preserved  than  any  others. :,  TII  I  are  not  so  dark 
and  glootny  as  those  of  Naple-  and  Home  The 
Catacombs  of  Paris  are  not  catacombs  in  (he 
ancient  sense.  The  excavations  ;ire  three  mill- 
ion metres  square  in  extent,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  they  contain  the  remains  of  three 
million  human  beings.  W.  H.  C. 


NKW  YOHK  CITY. 

I  am  a  little  girl,  and  have  taken  \oiir  paper  all 
this  winter;  1  like  it  very  much.  As  soon  as  I 
get  enough  numbers  to  make  a  good-sized  book 
I  am  going  to  have  them  bound.  I  am  very  fond 
of  reading  the  letters  fn  'in  the  little  children.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  one.  and  see  how  it 
looked  in  print.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  ami  am  very  fond 
of  her,  so  I  will  write  all  about  her.  She  is  white, 
with  a  black  tail  and  two  black  ears,  so  you  see 
she  is  very  pretty.  She  is  very  nice  and  gentle, 
and  never  scratches  or  bites.  I  have  heard  of 
many  naughty  cats  that  would  eat  poor  little 
birds,  but  I  don't  think  mine  would  eat  one  even. 
it  it  were  cooked.  I  heard  of  a  cat  that  would 
sit  in  a  chair  and  hold  up  a  paper  and  pretend  to 
readjust  like  a  person,  but  don't  think  it  is  true, 
as  I  have  tried  it  with  mine  and  she  al\\  ays  jumps 
down  and  runs  away.  I  once  dressed  her  up  in 
my  doll's  clothes,  and  you  don't  know  how  cun- 
ning and  funny  she  looked.  I  once  tied  a  piece 
of  rl«.th  on  her  fore-paw;  she  went  around  on 
three  legs,  never  trying  to  put  the  other  one 
down,  as  she  seemed  to  think  she  could  not.  I 
shall  never  do  it  again,  for  1  don't  think  she  liked 
it.  I  have  her  with  me  in  the  country  in  summer, 
and  the  boys  will  throw  stones  at  her  just  to  tease 
me.  Can  you  tell  me  why  boys  will  do  these 
things?  I  think  cats  much  nicer  than  boys; 
don't  you?  K  L.  M. 

The  naughty  boys  you  speak  of  can  not  have 
read  the  Post-office  Box.  I  prefer  boys  to  cats, 
though  I  confess  that  some  boys  are  very  much 
too  fond  of  thoughtless  play.  A  boy  who  amuses 
himself  by  throwing  stones  at  pussy,  or  by  annoy- 
ing a  little  girl,  is  very  unmanly  indeed. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  have  taken  your  pa- 
per for  nearly  three  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  go  to  school,  and  have  only  two  more  classes 
to  go  through-  I  have  a  little  cat  named  Nellie, 
and  when  1  come  home  from  school,  as  soon  as 
she  hears  my  voice,  she  conies  running  to  me. 
We  have  a  mocking-bird,  which  lias  not  sung 
much  since  the  death  of  its  mate,  which  we  have 
stuffed.  We  have  two  canaries  We  havea  great 
many  pretty  plants  in  the  house  during  the  win- 
ter, among  which  is  the  cactus,  which  is  very 
pretty;  it  looks  like  a  head  of  cabbage  with 
stalks  of  pretty  pink  flowers  growing  out  of  it. 
I  have  passed  HARPKR'S  YOIPN«  PEOPLE'S  printing 
house  in  going  fiver  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  make  some  biscuit,  and  if  it  is  a 
success  I  will  send  The  receipt.  I  am  afraid  my 
l-tter  is  too  long.  I  am  the  only  daughter,  and 
long  very  much  for  a  little  sister.  With  love  to 
the  postmistress.  I  remain  your  constant  reader, 
CARHIE  M.  T. 


LAMOMT,  MICHIGAN. 

Bo  you  think  the  boys  and  girls  would  like  to 
know  how  we  make  mnple  sugar  out  here  in 
Michigan?  My  cousin  Fred  makes  it,  and  some- 
times I  go  in  the  woods  and  help  him.  First  we 
tap  the  trees  tliard  maple)  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  north  side  ot  the  tree,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  deep  ;  under  this  we  drive  a  spout,  so 
as  to  lead  the  sap  into  the  bucket.  When  the 
buckets  are  full,  we  go  around  with  a  horse  and 
sleigh  and  gather  the  sap  into  a  barrel,  and  take 
it  to  the  camp,  which  is  quite  a  large  shanty, 
built  of  boards ;  an  arch  in  one  end  and  a  lot  of 
dry  wood  in  the  other.  We  sometimes  have  to 
stay  and  boil  far  into  the  night.  Fred  has  papers 
to  read,  and  it  is  quite  pleasant  there.  One  night 
an  owl  called  on  us.  and  asked  who  we  were. 
When  the  sap  is  all  boiled  in.  and  quite  thick,  he 
takes  it  home,  and  my  aunt  cleanses  it.  and  boils 
it  again  till  it  will  grain,  and  it  is  turned  into  pans 
to  cool.  1  wish  you  could  all  have  some.  One  of 
the  nicest  things  about  it,  is  when  we  are  invited 
over  to  eat  the  warm  sugar.  ARTHUR  E.  L. 

I  am  very  glad  when  my  boys  tell  about  what 
they  are  doing,  or  what  is  being  done  by  others 
in  their  neighborhood.  This  maple-sugar  letter 
is  really  so  sweet  that  it  makes  us  wish  we  could 
enjoy  the  fun  of  sugaring  off  in  the  woods  as 
some  of  you  do  who  live  where  the  maples  grow. 


PnovinENCK,  Rnonrc  ISLAND. 

I  am  pending1  you  a  story  I  made  up,  and  I  hope 
yi  -it  will  print  it. 

One  evening  in  the  sultry  month  of  August  I 
was  sitting  in  the  hammock  on  the  piazza,  when 
I  beard  a  faint  sound  like  music.  \ery  sweet.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  music  was  so  love- 
ly that  I  jumped  from  my  seat  and  ran  down  the 
gravel-walk  to  find  where  it  came  from.  When 
T  had  gone  a  little  way  I  saw  under  a  shrub  a 
little  door  about  four  inches  high,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  1  could  get  throuirli  it.  T  open- 
ed the  door,  and  what  do  vou  suppose  T  saw? — 
the  most  beautiful  irardcn  that  ever  was  :  There 
was  a  larire  sign  in  gold  over  a  gate  of  flowers  at 
the  entrance,  with  these  words  written  in  silver, 
"  Entrance  to  Fairy-Lnnd."  I  still  heard  the  mu- 
sic, and  so  T  began  looking  around  for  it.  As  I 
was  searching  under  some  tall  calla  lilies  I 
stubbed  my  toe,  and  fell  flat  on  top  of  a  rolly- 
JH.IV  little  gnome  who  was  asleep.  He  sat  up 
and  i-ubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fists,  and  then,glar- 
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ing  at  me,  he  said.  "Where  did  you  come  from. 
girl?"  I  was  so  scared  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  so  I  stood  perfectlj  -nil  and  said  nothing. 
Presently  he  said  :  "  I  should  think  you  would 
know  better  than  to  wake  a  person  up  so  rough- 
ly. T  only  wish  you  could  lie  waked  up  that  way." 
At  that  moment  I  felt  myself  going  round  and 
round,  and  opening  my  eyes.  I  found  I  had  rolled 
out  of  the  hammock  on  to  the  grass. 

My  brother  said  the  IIIUMC   I  heard  was  the 
frogs ;  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken. 

I  \vi<li  Emily  M   would  write  again. 

MADELINE  F.  S.  (13  years  old). 


N  h  \i:   \  iM>.%\t,>.,  INDIANA. 

We  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  two  sisters  and  one 
little  brother.  We  have  fine  sport  riding  the 
horses  to  water,  driving  the  cows  up  from  i>;e- 
ture,  hunting  eggs,  and  gathering  wild  flowers  ;  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  a  bouquet.  My  sisters  and 
I  take  turn  about,  washing  dishes  and  helping 
mamma  with  the  cooking.  "We  each  have  a  room 
to  keep  in  order.  Sometimes,  when  mamma  U 
not  well,  we  get  up  and  get  breakfast.  We  went 
to  school  all  winter, but  it  is  vaeat  ion  now.  Mam- 
ma teaches  us  music.  An  aunt  and  uncle  have 
kindlv  -riven  us  Yorx«  PKOPLK  for  t\v»  years. 
We  all.  including  papa  and  mamma,  enjoy  it  very 
much,  and  think  "The  Ice  Queen"  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  we  ever  read. 

I  am  your  little  friend,  JULIA  G.  O. 

You  are  useful  little  housekeepers. 


MARXOMA,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  never 
written  before.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  so 
much!  I  have  three  little  black  kittens;  I  can 
not  tell  them  apart ;  they  are  very  pretty,  and 
have  the  prettiest  blue  eyes.  I  have  a  bird  too. 
a  white  hen  and  rooster,  and  a  little  bantam  that 
is  very  cute.  I  had  to  stay  out  of  school  to-day, 
and  perhaps  will  have  to  do  so  to-morrow,  be- 
cause I  am  sick.  ALL  IE  D. 


BROOKLYN,  \KW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— When  T  was  a  little  girl  I 
made  a  kaleidoscope,  and  thinking  perhaps  some 
of  the  young  people  would  like  to  make  one  too, 
I  send  these  directions.  Take  three  strips  of 
glass  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  ;  place 
their  edges  together  so  the  three  strips  form  a 
triangular  tube  ;  bind  these  fast  with  three  pieces 
of  strong  twine  ;  over  one  end  of  the  tube  pl.n-r 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  which  should  tie  oiled; 
this  takes  the  place  of  the  ground  glass  in  the 
"  store"  kaleidoscope.  Over  the  other  end  of  the 
tube,  fasten  a  piece  of  white  cloth  with  a  round 
hole  in  it.  to  look  through.  Now  wind  from  end 
to  end  over  the  tube,  covering  all  excepting  the 
two  ends,  black  dress  braid,  or  any  black  stuff 
cut  in  strips;  fasten  each  end  of  the  braid  secure- 
ly, and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  drop  bits  of  color- 
ed glass  in  the  tube,  and  then  look  through  the 
hole  ;ind  see  a  different  figure  every  time  you  turn 
the  kaleidoscope. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  enjoyed  very  much  by  my  mo- 
ther, who  is  sixty-eight,  and  myself,  especially 
Mrs.  Lillie's  story  of  "  Nan,"  which  we  have  read 
many  times.  E.  F.  S. 

A  great  many  thanks  to  the  kind  lady  who  tells 
you  so  clearly  how  to  make  something  which  will 
delight  your  eyes. 


LAVGDON,  MINNESOTA. 

My  home  is  in  Langdon.  a  beautiful  little  town 
fourteen  miles  from  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  our 
State.  We  have  a  pretty  pond  near  here,  called 
Lake  Flora,  and  in  summer-time  the  frogs  sing 
all  the  time;  my  mamma  says  they  are  singing 
for  rain.  The  fast  mail-train  from  Chicago  comes 
past  our  house,  and  the  mail-hag  is  hting  on  a 
post,  and  is  caught  by  an  iron  arm  attached  to 
the  car.  I  am  eight  years  old.  Papa  owns  a  wheat 
elevator.  I  wrote  tin's  all  alone;  can  you  read 
it?  Your  little  friend,  MAUD  E.  M. 

Indeed,  I  read  it  with  ease. 

This  is  a  fast  age.  Just  think  how  amazed  our 
grandfathers  would  have  been  had  they  imagined 
that  a  mail-bag  could  be  caught,  as  yours  is,  on 
the  fly,  by  a  whirling  train  I 


AMMAR  FORKS,  COLORADO. 

My  little  brother  Freddie  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  we  all  love  it  dearly.  I  am  a  little  girl  of  just 
eleven  years.  I  have  been  thinking  some  tine-  of 
writing  you  a  letter,  for  I  think  it  would  just  be 
splendid  to  have  one  printed.  I  live  away  up  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  13.000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  We  have  lived  here  one  year,  and  the 
only  objection  T  have  to  it  is  that  we  have  no 
Sunday-school  nor  day  school,  though  we  hope 
to  have  school  next  summer.  Fred,  Mamie  (my 
little  sisteri.  and  I  recite  our  lessons  to  our  aunt 
Maine.  In  the  summer-time  it  is  perfectly  lovely 
here  ;  the  mountains  are  covered  with  such  pret- 
ty flowers,  and  we  have  lots  of  fun  scrambling 
over  the  rocks  gathering:  flowers  and  hunting 
mineral  specimens.  I  tried  very  hard  to  send  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  to  my  little  friend  Howard 
W.,  who  takes  this  paper— he  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania— but  failed,  for  the  distance  is 
so  great  that  they  would  be  spoiled  before  they 


could  reach  him.  I  have  no  pets  except  my  di.ll. 
and  do-  Prince,  ami  dear  little  brother  Harry. 
We  have  very  long,  dreary  winters  h-'r<\  and  1  hey 
say  we  hud  move  snow  hen-  this  winter  than  has 
been  here  for  manj  \  ears,  our  principal  fun  here 
in  the  winter  is  snowshoeing  \\  e  -<>  out  «  \<  r\ 
evening  when  it  N  not  snowing,  and  go  away  up 
on  the  mountain,  and  oh,  how  I  wish  you  could 
see  us  flying  down  as  fast  as  a  train  ot'cars  would 
take  us  !  Even  my  little  sister  Mamie,  who  is  only 
six  years  old,  can  goon  snow-shoes  as  well  as  ><  >me 
of  flie  gro\\n-up  persons  can.  The  picture  in 
Yt>('\<;  PEOPLE  of  a  Lappon  snow-shoes  justexact- 
h  looks  like  papa  when  he  is  packing  meat  for  us 
to  eat,  only  my  papa  is  ten  times  handsomer  than 
that  man;  but  the  snow-shoes  and  pole  are  just 
the  same  as  we  use.  Well.  I  fear  you  are  getting 
tired  reading  my  letter,  although  I  have  not  told 
you  half  about  my  Rocky  Mountain  home.  Fred- 
die. Mamie.  Harry,  and  myself  send  love  to  you. 
I  am  your  little  friend,  LILLIE  C.  S. 

I  hope  both  a  Sunday  and  a  day  school  will 
have  been  begun  for  you  before  long.  Mean- 
while you  have  the  bright,  flowery  summer  days 
to  look  forward  to,  and  you  will  enjoy  them. 


NKW  BEDFOKD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  a  little  brother  named  Morris ;  he  will  he 
five  this  April.  I  go  to  the  grammar  school,  and 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading1, 
writing,  language,  drawing,  and  music.  We  have 
three  examinations  in  a  year,  and  have  had  two 
already;  I  stood  at  the  head  both  times.  Our 
school  commences  at  nine  in  the  in- Tiling;  at 
half  past  ten  we  have  fifteen  minutes'  recess 
and  at  twelve  we  go  home  In  the  afternoon  it 
begins  at  two.  and  is  dismissed  at  four.  We  do 
not  have  recess  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  make 
the  best  of  our  recess  in  the  morning.  My  teach- 
er's name  is  Miss  V. ;  she  is  very  pleasant.  Our 
principal's  name  is  Mr.  T.  There  are  five  grades 
in  our  school.  ALICE  L.  C.  (11  years  old). 


FINCHTILLI:.  KINTUCKY. 

I  am  a  little  Kentucky  country  girl,  and  I  never 
have  gone  to  school  more  than  five  or  six  months. 
u  e  areu  large  family  of  fourteen,  including  grand- 
pa, aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  papa,  mamma,  and  six 
children.  My  little  cousin  takes  your  nice  paper, 
and  we  all  enjoy  it.  old  and  y<  mng.  We  also  take 
t  he  ) '/.'///..  \-  f  '"/t'/'-iit/nn.  I  have  such  a  nice  little 
dog.  Rags;  he  will  speak  when  be  wants  to  get 
on  my  lap.  I  have  a  chicken  named  Dai>\  I 
have  six  dolls,  and  one  is  thirty  years  old;  she 
was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  She  is  as  large  as 
some  babies.  She  don't  look  much  like  a  French 
doll.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  sent  to  the 
fair  for  sick  dolls.  ANNA  A.  W. 

I  should  look  on  that  old  dolly  with  great  affec- 
tion, for  she  would  remind  me  of  one  I  used  to 
know  somewhere  about  the  time  when  yours  had 
her  first  birthday. 

FUAMINGHAM,   M  *<!<*»  CM  I'-SKITS. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was  given  to  nn  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  I  like  it  so  well  that  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter,  and  perhaps 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  have  one  little  sister,  Ruth,  who  is  very 
cunning,  and  she  is  sometimes  naughty  ;  but  she 
is  away  now.  My  mamma  is  sick  in  bed,  hut  we 
think  she  will  get  better  soon.  I  have  not  a  great 
many  pets  ;  a  large  yellow  cat  and  two  birds  are 
all  I  have.  My  kitfie's  name  is  Fox;  rather  a 
funny  name  for  a  cat,  but  he  is  very  pretty  and 
affectionate.  He  used  to  sit  on  my  papa's  shoul- 
der when  he  was  milking,  and  we  liked  him  so 
well  that  when  we  moved  away  we  brought  him 
with  us.  One  of  my  birdies  mated  with  another 
bird,  and  laid  three  eggs  and  hatched  one,  which 
lived  ;  and  she  mated  again,  and  laid  three  eggs 
and  hatched  them  all,  and  brought  them  all  up 
alone,  as  the  other  bird  was  taken  away.  We 
think  she  is  a  very  smart,  bird  ;  her  name  is  Jen- 
nie. I  like  the  story  of  "The  Ice  Queen"  very 
much,  and  also  "  The  Fair  for  Sick  Dolls." 

MART  G. 


Donns  CBNTBB,  MINNESOTA. 

I  began  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.K  last 
year,  ami  soon  saw  how  very  much  I  had  missed 
in  not  subscribing  for  it  before.  I  enjoy  reading 
the  letters  from  everywhere,  and  thought  per- 
haps you'd  like  to  hear  from  the  Western  wild 
where  I  have  always  lived.  1  was  born  in  south- 
ern Minnesota  just  twelve  years  ago  lust  month. 
We  have  a  good  school  here;  in  fact,  Minnesota 
is  second  to  none  in  its  public  school  houses  and 
normal  schools.  But  I.  for  one,  wish  we  didn't 
have  logo  to  school ;  it's  more  fun  to  play.  Last 
Friday  I  had  to  read  a  piece,  and  I  took  Jimmy 
Brown's  "Lightning  Experiments."  It  brought 
the  (house)  school  down  We  have  a  good  organ 
in  school,  and  somebody  plays  a  march  every 
morning  for  us  to  march  by.  We  also  have  a 
library  of  standard  hooks,  among  which  is  the 
Wncydopxdia  flritannicd.  and  it  cost  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Another  thing  I  hate  worse  than 
going  to  school  is  practicing;  I  have  to  practice 
an  hour  every  day  on  our  piano.  Do  you  believe 
in  making  boys  musicians?  I  have  two  pets,  one 
of  which  is  a  horse  that  feels  so  fine  she's  had 


to  run  away.  The  other  pet  was  ;i  Christmas 
present.  I'll  send  you  a  sort  of  riddle  t  hat  mam- 
ma wrote,  that  you  may  gue>,s  what  a  sweet  pet 
it  is: 

With  bolts  so  firm  and  bars  so  strong 

Secure  the  h.msi    was  fastened  tight, 
And  yet  a  robber  cunning,  bold. 

I'anie  in  that  cold  mid  stormy  night. 
We  frit  quite  safe  from  robl.ei-   bad, 

Sit  \\  e  wre  -lecping  sweet  and  sound; 
And   how  he  ejurie  ;md    whence  he  came, 

Is  mystery  profound,  profound. 
He  scorned  to  take  our  jewels  rare. 

Our  wealth  he  did  not  seem  to  prize, 
And  yet  from  all  of  us  he  stole 

What,  is  more  precious  than  our  eyes. 
In  ancient  dress,  and  e'en  unarmed. 

Save    with    most    keen    and    subtle   darts — 

s\\e.-t   winning  ways  and  cunning  wiles— 
With  which  he  stole  our  hearts,  our  hearts. 

What  shall  be  done  with  robber  bold? 
Pray  tell  us— tell  us.  if  you  can. 

Shall  we  not  keep,  and  try  to  make 
Of  him  a  useful,  noble  nutn.-' 

If  this  letter  is  published,  I'll  fell  you  in  my 
next "  what  I  know  about1'  Indians  and  cyclones. 
I  live  in  the  cyclone-swept  district  of  isx.-; 

MARK  D.  F. 

The  boys  want  you  to  write  again  at  once  and 
send  the  answer  to  your  riddle;  also  tell  what 
you  please  about  Indians  and  cyclones.  I'm  sor- 
ry you  do  not  like  to  practice,  but  glad  to  hear 
that  you  do  so  nevertheless. 


SPKINGFIRI  n,  MAKSACHL-SKTTS. 

I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  two  pets— a 
cat  and  a  dog.  My  cut  is  a  monster,  and  his  name 
is  Tim.  and  my  dog's  name  is  Gaffney.  He  is  not 
at  home  now  ;  he  is  at  Iladdain.  t  'onnerticut,  and 
is  being  trained  to  hunt.  He  is  an  Irish  seller, 
and  sometimes  I  call  him  a  four-legged  Irishman. 
I  do  not  go  to  school  now.  for  my  brother  has 
the  scarlet,  fever ;  he  is  three  years  old.  At  school 
we  have  a  morning  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  and 
an  afternoon  recess  of  ten  minutes.  My  teach- 
er's name  is  Miss  Ellen  S.,  and  lam  in  the  fourth 
grade.  ROBERT  N.  I. 


PUZZLES  FROM   YnTNd   CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  verb.    3.  Something  to  eat. 
4.  A  verb.    5.  A  letter. 

2.  — 1.  A  letter.    2.  To  eat.    3.  Something  which 
grows.    4.  A  cooking  utensil.    5.  A  letter 

G.  W.  VON  ETTASSY. 


TWO    ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  lion  and  also  in  leopard. 

My  second  is  in  flock,  but  not  in  shepherd. 

My  third  is  in  under,  but  not  in  over. 

My  fourth  is  in  violet,  but  not  in  clover. 

My  fifth  is  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold. 

My  sixth  is  in  timid,  but  not  in  bold. 

My  seventh  is  in  battle  and  also  in  war. 

My  eighth  is  in  knife,  but  not  in  saw. 

My  ninth  is  in  early  and  also  in  late. 

My  win  >le  is  a  well-known  and  beautiful  State. 

G.  E.  D. 
2.— First  in  chair,  but  not  in  bear. 

Second  in  hair,  but  not  in  heir. 

Third  in  glove,  but  not  in  mitten. 

Fourth  in  kite  and  in  kitten 

Fifth  in  moon,  not  in  st.ar. 

Sixth  in  mood,  not  in  bar. 

Seventh  in  man.  not  in  child. 

Eighth  in  fair,  not  in  mild. 

My  whole  is  of  use  to  us  all  the  year 

Whether  the  weather  be  foul  of  clear. 

HARRY  FRISK. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  TN  N»>.  253. 


No.  1.— 
No.  2.— 


Butter.    South.    Hero. 

R 

ROE 

ROBIN 

RIB 

N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eureka,  Steele  Penn.  Marion  Riirch.  Land 
M.  Williams,  .Jessie  C.  Henderson,  F.  H.  Gambling, 
F.  H.  B  .  Harry  R  Pvne.  Harry  Besarick.  S.  M. 
Fechheimer.  Mary  and  Myra  Viele.  Daisy  Greene, 
Theodore  coir.  Alma  WehM.-r.  W.  D.  M.,  Elliot 
Peck,  and  Richard  and  Rosie  Craig. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  $cl  and  3<Z  pages  of  cover.] 
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THE  PUSSY  PUZZLE. 

ADD  65  to  this  Pussy-oat, 

And  see  what  you  can  make  of  tbat. 


WHO    WAS    HE? 

BY  L.  A.  FRANCE. 

HE  was  born  in  a  small  town  iri  Saxony  in  1483,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

His  parents  were  poor  peasants.  His  father  was  a  miner  in 
the  Thuriugiau  Forest.  His  mother  carried  their  supply  of  wood 
home  from  the  forest  on  her  back.  His  parents  obliged  him 
to  go  out  to  beg,  and  often  punished  him  severely.  Until  he 
was  thirteen  he  with  his  school  companions  earned  his  bread 
by  singing  songs  from  house  to  house.  He  was  then  provided 
for  by  a  relative,  until  his  father,  whose  circumstances  had 
meanwhile  improved,  was  able  to  send  him  to  the  university  at 
Erfurth. 

His  father  intended  him  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  had  a  powerful 
intellect,  aud  devoted  day  and  night  to  his  studies;  yet  he  was 
fund  of  company  and  gay  compauious.  He  was  warm-hearted, 
and  had  many  friends.  He  was  a  poet,  and  was  also  intensely 
loud  of  music. 

Oue  day,  as  he  was  coming  from  his  home  with  a  friend,  a 
storm  came  up,  aud  his  companion  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  accident  that  he  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Angiistiuiau  convent,  devoting  himself  to 
fastiug,  penance,  and  the  most  arduous  duties. 

In  1510  he  visited  Rome,  and  discovered  that  what  he   had 
believed  a  pure  religion  was  a  hollow  mocker}'.     He  discov- 
ered much  wrong-doing  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  that 
city.     He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.     When   he 
became    convinced    a    thing 
was  wrong,  danger  to  him- 
self    could     not     keep     him 
from  speaking  against  it,  and 
fur   the   right.     He    publish- 
ed books   against  the  Pope, 
and    was    driven    from    the 
Church. 

He  was  called  before  the 
Emperor,  and  commanded  to 
retract  what  he  had  written. 
He  refused  to  do  so,  and  was 
ordered  to  return  home  until 
his  fate  should  be  decided 


THE  LEVERET  AND  THE  KITE. 

A  FABLE. 
BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

A  LEVERET,  one  day,  bounding  across  a  pasture,  suddenly 
J\.  came  upon  a  strange  and  hideous  object  such  as  he  had 
never  before  beheld.  While  he  stood  riveted  to  the  spot  with 
fear  and  surprise,  two  boys  came  into  sight. 

One  of  them  pounced  on  the  hideous  object,  and  the  Leveret,  as 
he  ran  away,  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Ho !  Charley,  here's  the  Kite." 

When  the  Leveret  reached  his  nest  he  cried  out  to  the  old 
Hare,  his  mother,  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  I  have  seen  a  Kite  !" 

"  Then  let  us  all  be  truly  grateful  that  yon  are  alive  and  safe," 
replied  the  mother ;  "  for  those  Kites  are  blood-thirsty  and  wick- 
ed things,  who  think  no  more  of  killing  and  devouring  a  young 
Leveret  than  you  or  I  would  of  eating  a  head  of  clover." 

"  Oh-h-h-ugh-h  !"  cried  the  little  Hare,  trembling.  "  I  am  glad 
I  ran  away.  I  thought  it  must  be  a  wicked  thing,  it  looked  so 
ugly,  with  its  great  big  eyes  as  large  as  my  head,  aud — 

"My  child!  my  child!  do  uot  indulge  in  such  exaggeration," 
said  the  mother. 

"  But  they  were,  ma ;  and  it  had  great  big  sharp  teeth,  aud  a 
tail  as  long — as  long — oh,  as  twenty  cows'  tails!" 

"  Levvy !"  continued  the  parent.  "  Just  as  I  am  rebuking  you 
for  exaggerating,  you  add  to  your  ill  behavior  the  sin  of  untruth- 
fulness.  I  have  seen  Kites,  and  know  perfectly  well  what  they 
are  like.  Their  eyes  are  not  so  large  as  our  own,  aud  their  tails 
not  much  longer ;  and  as  to  teeth,  they  have  none  at  all,  but  only 
a  sharp  hook  at  the  end  of  their  nose,  with  which  they  tear  hon- 
est folk  to  pieces.  I  am  grieved  to  see  this  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  in  order  to  check  it  shall  punish  you  severely."  .Saying  this, 
she  began  to  cuft'  the  poor  little  Leveret  soundly  about  the  ears. 

She  was,  however,  soon  stopped  by  a  hoarse  voice,  aud  looking 
up,  beheld  an  old  Raveu,  who  thus  addressed  her: 

"  Stop  beating  that  little  thing.  I  have  heard  all  your  con- 
versation, and  know  very  well  that  the  Kite  your  son  speaks  of 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  to  the  one  you  are  thinking  of. 
It  is  made  out  of  paper  and  sticks  and  string  by  human  children, 
and  they  fly  it  iu  the  air  by  means  of  a  long  piece  of  twine." 

"  But  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  Kite  iu  all  my  life." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  retorted  the  Raven.  "  But  that  only  shows 
your  iguorauce." 

The  old  Hare's  ears  dropped,  aud  she  slunk  away  to  her  nest, 
heartily  ashamed  of  her  conduct. 

MORAL. — We  should  be  very  sure  of  the  meaning  which  others 
attach  to  theirwords  before  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  them, lest  we 
do  them  grievous  wrong,  or  perhaps  expose  our  own  ignorance. 


His  friends  sa\v  he  would 
be  condemned,  aud  resolved 
that  he  should  disappear.  On 
his  way  to  Wittenberg,  as  he 
was  passing  through  theThu- 
r'mgian  Forest,  a  party  of  arm- 
ed, visored  men  seized  him. 
They  curried  liini  to  Wart- 
burg  Castle,  where  he  was 
kept  in  safety.  He  went  by 
the  name  of  Hitter  George. 
No  one  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  him  except,  tin1,  few 
who  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect him.  After  all  danger 
was  over,  he  returned  to  his 
work. 

He  married  Katharine  von 
Bora  on  June  13,  15SJ5. 

He  died  iu  February,  1546. 


"HIS    EYES    LIGHTED    ON    A    STRANGE    AND    HIDEOUS    OBJECT.' 
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SHE  HAD  NEVER  SEEN  A  TREE.* 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

THEY  took  tlio  little  London  girl  from  out  the  city  street 
To  where  the  grass  was  growing  green,  the  birds  were  singing 
sweet; 

And  everything  along  the  road  so  filled  her  with  surprise, 
The  look  of  wonder  fixed  itself  within  her  violet  eyes. 

The  breezes  ran  to  welcome  her;  they  kissed  her  on  each  cheek, 
And  tried  in  every  way  they  could  'their  ecstasy  to  speak, 
Invitiiiir  her  to  romp  with  them,  and  tumbling  up  her  curls. 
Expecting  she  would  laugh  or  scold,  like  other  little  girls. 

But  she  didn't— no,  she  didn't;  for  this  crippled  little  child 
Had  lived  within  a  dingy  court  where  sunshine  never  smiled. 
And  for  weary,  weary  days  and  months  the  little  one  had  lain 
Confined  within  a  narrow  room,  and  on  a  couch  of  pain. 

The  out-door  world  was  strange  to  her— the  broad  expanse  of  sky, 
The  soft  green  grass,  the  pretty  flowers,  the  stream  that  trickled  by; 
But  all  at  once  she  saw  a  sight  that  made  her  hold  her  breath, 
And  shake  and  tremble  as  if  she  were  frightened  near  to  death. 

Oh,  like  some  horrid  monster  of  which  the  child  had  dreamed, 
With  nodding  head  and  waving  arms,  the  angry  creature  seemed; 
It  threatened  her,  it  mocked  at  her,  with  gestures  and  grimace 
That  made  her  shrink  with  terror  from  its  serpent-like  embrace. 

They  kissed  the  trembling  little  one.  they  held  her  in  their  arms, 
And'  tried  in  every  way  they  could  to  quiet  her  alarms. 
And  said,  "Oh,  what  a  foolish  little  goose  you  are,  to  be 
So  nervous  and  so  terrified  at  nothing  but  a  tree!" 

They  made  her  go  up  close  to  it,  and  put  her  arms  around 
The  trunk,  and  see  how  firmly  it  was  fastened  in  the  ground; 
They  told  her  all  about  the  roots  that  clung  down  deeper  yet, 
And  spoke  of  other  curious  things  she  never  would  forget. 

Oh,  I  have  heard  of  many,  very  many,  girls  and  boys 
Who  have  to  do  without" the  sight  of  pretty  books  and  toys, 
Who  have  never  seen  the  ocean;  but  the  saddest  thought  to  me 
Is  that  anywhere  there  lives  a  child  who  never  saw  a  tree. 


"LEFT    BEHIND;"! 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF 

'ToEV  TYLER,"  "MR.  STCBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  ' PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  II. 
STARTING  IN  BUSINESS. 

T^HERE  was  a  look  of  delight  on  Ben's  face  as  lie  saw 
his  companion  examining'  their  home  so  carefully, 
and  each  moment  he  expected  to  hear  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  at  the  very  comfortable  manner  in  which  they 
lived.  But  since,  after  waiting  some  time,  no  such  excla- 
mation was  heard,  he  asked,  a  trifle  impatiently, 

"  Ain't  it  a  stunner  ?'' 

Now  Paul  did  not  really  think  the  place  merited  any 
such  praise.  In  fact,  he  was  very  much  disappointed,  and 
he  compromised  the  matter  hy  saying: 

"  I  should  think  it  might  be  real  kind  of  comfortable." 

''  Kind  of  comfortable !''  echoed  Ben,  angrily.  "Well, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  Chicago;  but  if  you  know  ol 
any  fellers  there  that  have  got  any  better  place  than  this, 
I'd  like  to  go  out  an'  stay  two  or  three  months  with  'em.' 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  said  Paul, 
conscious  that  he  had  hurt  his  kind-hearted  friend's  feel- 
ings, and  anxious  to  make  amends  in  some  way.  "I've 
always  lived  in  a  regular  house  with  father  and  mother,  so 
I  don't  know  how  boys  do  live  that  haven't  got  any  home.' 

"  You'll  see  how  they  live  before  you  get  back  to  Chi 


*  An  invalid  child  who  had  lived  in  London  all  her  life,  and  had  nrvr 
seen  a  tret-,  \vas  Taken  into  the  country,  together  with  many  others,  at  the 
cxpp-nsr  uf  :i  "fresh-air  fund."  She  china  tn  one  of  the  teachers  in  dread 
ful  alarm  on  seeing  a  tn'r.  MTU]  could  not  understand  what  such  a  ff 
u'lvrn  tlnnL:  i -MI i Id  U-.  "  Why  don't  it  keep  still?"  she  said,  in  a  par<  >x\>i 
.'I  terror,  :i<  the  wind  swayed  its  liranches.  It  was  only  after  some  tim 
that  she  could  he  induced  to  i;o  near  enonirh  to  touch  it. 
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ago,"  said  Ben,  grimly.  And  then  he  added,  in  a  softened 
Toice,  ''I'd  like  to  know  how  it  would  seem  to  have  a  fa- 
her  an'  a  mother,  an'  a  house  to  live  in." 

"  Didn't  you  ever  have  any,  Ben  ;" 

"  No" — and  the  boy's  voice  trembled  now  in  spite  of  him- 
elf — "  I  don't  s'pose  I  ever  did.  Me  an'  Shiner  have  been 
ivin'  round  this  way  ever  since  we  can  remember,  an'  I 
•eckon  we  always  lived  so.  We  used  to  sleep  round 
mywhere  till  Dickey  Spry  got  a  chance  to  run  a  stand 
iver'n  Jersey  City,  an'  then  he  sold  us  this  place  for  fifty 
3ents,  an'  I  tell  you  we've  fatted  right  up  ever  since  we 
tiad  it." 

The  conversation  was  taking  such  a  sorrowful  turn 
hat  Johnny's  entrance  just  then  was  very  welcome.  Paul 
itood  very  much  in  need  of  some  cheerful  company  to  pre- 
rent  the  great  lump  that  was  growing  in  his  throat  from 
jetting  the  best  of  him. 

"Well,  you  are  goin'  it  strong!"  exclaimed  Johnny,  as 
tie  closed  the  door  by  pulling  one  portion  of  their  house 
against  the  other.  "  Why,  this  is  'bout  as  good  as  a  'lec- 
.ric  light,  ain't  it  ?  I  tell  you  we  shall  be  jest  as  snug  as 
mice  when  winter  comes,  for  this  candle  makes  the  place 
so  warm." 

Johnny's  idea  of -the  heat  from  one  candle  could  not  be 
a  correct  one  if  he  thought  that  their  house  would  be  as 
warm  in  January  from  it  as  it  was  then  in  August.  But 
January  was  so  far  away  that  no  one  thought  of  starting 
an  argument  on  the  subject. 

Ben  brought  forward  the  dainties  he  had  bought,  and 
although  Shiner's  eyes  did  not  stick  out  as  far  as  he  had 
said,  there  was  enough  of  pleasant  surprise  in  his  face  to 
satisfy  Ben  for  the  outlay  he  had  made. 

"Now  this  is  what  I  call  livin'  high,"  said  Johnny,  in  a 
choking  voice,  as  he  tried  to  eat  pea-nuts,  bologna,  and 
raekers  all  at  the  same  time.      "Seems  like   we'd   had 
a  reg'lar  streak  of  luck  ever  since  we  bought  this  house, 
don't  it  2" 

"It  was  a  good  trade,  that's  what  it  was,  an'  it's  lucky 
for  Polly  that  we  had  it.  or  he'd  have  found  out  the  dif- 
ference in  huntin'  round  for  a  place  to  sleep." 

Poor  Paul!  he  was  doing  his  best  to  eat  the  portion  of 
the  feast  that  had  been  set  aside  as  his,  but,  hungry  as  he 
had  been,  he  found  it  difficult  to  swallow  because  of  the 
lump  in  his  throat,  that  kept  growing  larger  and  larger  ev- 
ery moment,  and  which  seemed  to  be  doing  its  best  to  force 
the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

He  thought  of  his  parents,  and  his  sister,  who  were 
probably  going  further  away  from  him  each  moment, 
grieving  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  because  of  his  absence, 
than  he  did  himself,  and  when  he  realized  that  he  might 
never  see  them  again  the  tears  would  roll  from  beneath 
his  eyelids.  But  he  brushed  them  away  very  quickly, 
as  if  ashamed  to  have  his  companions  see  them,  honest 
though  they  were. 

Then  as  Ben  and  Johnny  began  to  talk  of  their  busi- 
ness, leaving  him  alone,  as  it  seemed,  the  tears  came  faster 
and  faster,  until  lie  could  no  longer  wipe  them  away,  and 
putting  back  into  the  paper  the  cracker  he  was  trying  to 
eat,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  straw,  crying  as  if  his 
heart  would  break. 

Paul's  hosts  seemed  bewildered  by  such  singular  be- 
havior on  his  part.  They  could  not  understand  why  a. 
boy  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  such  a  plan'  in 
which  to  sleep  as  they  had  just  offered  Paul  should  cry ; 
and  not  understanding  it,  they  did  the  very  best  thing  for 
him  —  they  let  him  cry  without  trying  to  console  him, 
though  it  sadly  marred  the  happiness  of  their  feast. 

The  tears  were  a  relief  to  Paul  in  more  ways  than  one, 
for  before  they  were  done  flowing  he  was  sound  asleep, 
and  he  did  not  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  his  troubles 
until  Ben  shook  him  the  following  morning. 

"It's  time  to  get  up,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"You  see.  Shiner  has  to  get  down  about  sunrise  to  get  his! 
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papers,  an'  I  go  with  him,  so's  folks  won't  be  so  likely  to 
see  vis  comin'  out  of  here." 

It  was  some  moments  before  Paul  realized  where  he  was, 
or  what  had  happened  to  so  change  his  sleeping-room  from 
the  neat,  cleanly  one  he  called  his  own  at  home,  to  this 
very  rude  shelter.  But  when  all  that  had  occurred  came 
back  to  his  mind  lie  leaped  to  his  feet  at  once,  striking  his 
head  against  the  top  of  the  hogshead  with  a  force  that  told 
him  he  must  be  careful  to  get  up  no  higher  than  his  hands 
and  knees. 

"You'll  see  now  what  a  swell  house  we've  got,''  said 
Johnny,  when  they  were  outside,  and  while  Paul  was 
still  rubbing  the  top  of  his  head.  "We've  got  runnin' 
water  near  every  room,  jest  like  any  place;  an'  you  can 
come  in  here  an'  wash  yer  face  with  jest  as  much  water  as 
Astor  can  git." 

Johnny  led  the  way  to  one  corner  of  the  building  where 
a  water-pipe  with  a  faucet  jutted  out  from  the  brick-work, 
having  evidently  been  placed  there  in  case  of  fire,  and 
turning  the  water  on,  the  three  boys  scrubbed  their  faces 
and  hands  with  the  greatest  vigor.  But  Paul  found  some 
difficulty  in  drying  himself  with  straw  as  his  companions 
did. 

During  this  important  ceremony  the  boys  had  been 
careful  to  screen  themselves  from  the  view  of  any  one  on 
the  street  by  the  boxes  which  they  had  arranged  before- 
hand. When  they  were  as  clean  as  water  would  make 
them  without  soap,  they  started  out  of  the  yard  at  full 
speed,  going  over  the  fence  as  a  rubber  ball  goes  over  any 
projection  in  its  way. 

Once  on  the  street,  where  they  were  not  afraid  of  any 
one's  seeing  them,  their  movements  were  more  leisurely, 
and  they  began  to  discuss  plans  for  starting  their  guest  in 
business. 

But  the  discussion  was  not  a  long  one,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  but  two  avenues  of  trade  were  open  to  him — that 
of  blackening  boots  or  selling  papers;  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  decide,  he  chose  the  latter,  very  much  to 
Johnny's  secret  delight. 

"  Now,  Ben,"  said  Johnny,  who  appeared  to  think  it  his 
duty  to  look  out  for  his  guests  business  education  and 
welfare,  "you'd  better  kinder  lay  round  an'  see  that  the 
boys  don't  try  to  come  it  on  him  the  first  day,  an'  I'll  keep 
my  eye  on  him  too." 

Ben  nodded  assent,  and  Johnny  said  to  Paul: 

"  You  watch  an'  see  how  I  do  it,  after  I  get  the  papers, 
an'  then  you  do  jest  as  I  do.  If  there  is  a  big  lot  of  news, 
it  won't  be  a  great  deal  of  work;  but  if  there  ain't  any- 
thing very  'portant,  then  you've  got  to  holler." 

After  this  lesson  had  been  given,  and  while  they  were 
walking  toward  the  newspaper  offices,  Ben  divided  what 
bologna  had  been  left  from  the  feast  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  also  put  in  Paul's  pocket  his  share  of  the  pea- 
nuts which  he  had  not  eaten  with  the  others. 

On  account  of  finding  an  early  customer  who  wanted 
his  boots  blackened,  Ben  did  not  go  with  them  to  get  the 
papers,  but  promised  to  meet  Paul  on  City  Hall  Square, 
where  it  had  been  decided  he  should  make  his  first  ven- 
ture as  newsboy. 

Now  the  boys  who  sell  the  papers  do  not  buy  their  stock 
in  the  business  offices,  as  Paul  had  supposed,  but  are 
obliged  logo  into  some  room  nearer  the  presses,  and  where 
they  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  more  important  customers. 
Therefore  when  Johnny  led  him  into  a  room  lighted  by 
gas,  even  though  it  was  in  the  daytime,  and  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  noisy,  pushing,  eager  boys,  all  wanting  to  be 
served  first,  Paul  felt  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  surprised. 

"It's  all  right, "said  Johnny,  as  he  saw  his  companion 
about  to  draw  back;  "there  won't  anybody  try  to  hurt 
you  here,  an'  you'll  get  used  to  it  after  you've  come  two 
or  three  times." 

Paul  hardly  believed  that  he  should  become  accustomed 
to  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  before  they  had  finished  their 


rounds — for  Johnny  carried  four  of  the  different  morning 
papers — he  could  look  upon  the  scene,  which  was  almost 
the  same  in  each  case,  with  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching interest. 

When  at  last  the  stock  was  procured,  Johnny  divided 
it.  giving  half  to  Paul,  and  saying,  as  he  did  so: 

"I'll  git  all  the  papers  for  a  while,  till  you  kinder  git 
used  to  it,  an'  then  you  can  git  'em  for  yerself.  Now  come 
over  here  on  the  Square,  an'  sing  out,  as  loud  as  you  know 
how.  jest  what  I  do." 

Then,  for  example,  Johnny  began  shouting  his  wares 
in  a  way  that  was  more  noisy  than  distinct,  and  after  he 
had  repeated  it  several  times,  selling  two  papers  in  the 
mean  while,  Paul  had  no  more  idea  of  what  he  said  than 
if  he  had  been  speaking  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Johnny  would  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  morning 
trade,  which  was  quite  brisk,  in  his  efforts  to  start  Paul 
aright,  if  Ben  had  not  come  along,  and  offered  to  give  the 
beginner  his  first  lesson. 

Paul  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
Ben  seemed  to  think  necessary,  for  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  frightened  him;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  instructor  alternately  blackened  boots 
and  gave  him  lessons,  he  had  got  along  so  well  that  he 
was  selling  quite  a  number  of  papers.  His  success  did  a 
great  deal  toward  helping  him  fight  off  the  homesick  feel- 
ing that  would  come  over  him. 

At  first  none  of  the  other  newsboys  paid  any  attention 
to  him,  perhaps  because  they  were  too  busy;  but  as  trade 
began  to  grow  dull  they  commenced  to  gather  around 
Paul,  until  he  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  some  of  their 
words  and  actions. 

One  boy,  considerably  larger  than  he  was,  insisted  that 
if  he  wanted  to  sell  papers  he  should  go  somewhere  else 
to  do  it,  because  that  particular  portion  of  the  city  was 
under  the  immediate  control  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

Paul  made  no  reply,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
did  not  know  but  that  the  claim  which  this  boy  set  up  was 
a  just  one,  and  he  remained  silent,  which  caused  his  tor- 
mentors to  think — exactly  what  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case — that  he  was  afraid  of  them. 

One  boy,  the  same  who  had  first  spoken,  began  pushing 
him  aside,  and  poor  Paul,  seeing  at  least  a  dozen  boys, 
nearly  all  of  them  larger  than  he  was,  standing  in  threat- 
ening attitudes,  looked  around  in  vain  for  his  two  friends, 
who  had  promised  to  care  for  him. 

"You  want  to  get  out  of  this,  young  feller,  an'  you  don't 
want  to  show  yer  nose  round  here  agin, "said  the  largest 
member  of  the  party,  as  he  pushed  Paul  rudely  aside  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  attempted  to  take  his  pa- 
pers from  him. 

Ic  was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  which  made  Paul 
resist,  for  even  if  he  had  no  right  to  be  on  that  particular 
spot,  they  surely  had  no  right  to  take  his  papers  from  him, 
and,  besides,  they  were  Johnny's  property,  not  his.  There- 
fore he  felt  he  should  defend  them  all  the  more  strongly. 

He  was  trying  to  call  up  all  his  strength  and  will  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  rights,  even  though  he  knew  the  struggle 
could  not  be  a  long  one,  owing  to  the  numbers  that  were 
opposed  to  him,  when  suddenly  the  crowd  were  pressed 
apart  at  one  side,  and  Ben  and  Johnny  stood  ready  to  de- 
fend their  guest. 

"This  feller  lives  with  us,"  said  Ben,  defiantly,  as  he 
looked  fiercely  at  the  boy  who  had  been  trying  to  rob  Paul, 
"an"  he's  goiii'  to  sell  papers  here  every  day.  Now  don't 
any  of  you  forget  that  if  you  pick  a  row  with  him,  you 
pick  it  with  me  an'  Johnny." 

More  than  one  of  those  present  knew  just  what  Ben 
could  do  if  he  should  swing  that  box  around  in  defense 
of  any  one  who  was  being  imposed  upon,  and  they  con- 


cluded that  it  was  not  best  to  discuss  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther. The  crowd  fell  back,  and  Paul  was  safe,  for  a  short 
time  at  least. 
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Johnny  had  sold  all  his  own  stock  out.  and  taking  half 
of  Paul's,  the  two  commenced  business  again.  They  had 
no  further  trouble  from  those  who  had  been  so  eager  to 
tlrive  the  new  boy  away,  and  by  dinner-time  all  the  pa- 
pers were  sold.  But  Paul  did  not  know  that  in  every  one 
«  as  an  advertisement  setting  forth  an  exact  description  of 
himself,  together  with  the  promise  of  a  large  reward  to 
the  person  wln>  would  take  him  to  his  father  at  the  police 
head-quarters. 

[TO    UK    COXTIM'KIi.] 


To.M   FAIHWEATHER  AT  CAPE  TOWN. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  E.  W.  STURDY.  U.S.N. 

T^OM  FAIRWEATHER  was  disappointed  in  two  re- 
spects on  his  trip  from  Madagascar  to  Cape  Town.  In 
the  tirst  place,  the  Neptune  did  not  encounter  any  bad 
weather,  and  Tom  saw  none  of  those  mountainous  waves 
which  his  geography  had  told  him  were  to  be  found  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Again,  he  was  disappointed,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  to  find  that  he  did  not  know  that  Cape 
Agulhas,  and  not  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Africa. 

When,  in  the  early  morning,  they  steamed  into  Table 
Bay.  there  was  a  light  mist,  and  the  Table-cloth,  as  the 
colonists  call  the  white  fleece-like  vapor,  lay  on  Table 
Mountain;  but  this  gradually  rolled  away,  and  I  he  city  of 
(.'ape  Town,  backed  by  its  grand  and  rugged  hills,  stood 
out  clear  and  bright  as  they  came  to  anchor.  There  were 
old  friends  awaiting  their  arrival,  anxious  to  extend  to 
them  the  hospitality  for  which  this  colony  is  noted.  '•.  'ap- 
tain  Fairweathei  could  not  so  soon  leave  his  ship,  but  Tom 
was  captured  and  carried  off  for  a  few  days'  pleasure  and 
sight-seeing. 


You  can  readily  imagine 
that  he  in  no  wise  objected  to 
this,  although,  as  he  went 
over  the  side,  he  turned  to  his 
friend  Jollytarre,  and  said, 
''If  only  you  could  go  with 
me !" 

Tom  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  this  officer,  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him,  and  had 
done  so  much  to  make  his 
cruising  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. Nevertheless,  he  was 
very  light-hearted  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  shore. 

The  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted his  attention  was  the 
number  of  colored  people 
moving  about.  These,  he  aft- 
erward found,  were  Malays, 
descendants  of  the  slaves  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  Guinea  Coast 
men  and  Caffres.  Among 
them  were  also  a  number 
of  Hottentots.  This  curious 
name  was  given  to  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Cape  Col- 
ony by  the  Dutch  settlers, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the 
clicking  sounds  in  their  lan- 
guage. There  were  hansom 
cabs  rattling  to  and  fro,  all 
with  black  drivers  and  little 
shabby  horses,  and  swarms 
of  children,  black  and  white, 
romping  and  laughing,  many 
of  them  driving  each  oth- 
er, for  playing  "horse"  is  a  great  game  with  these  baby 
colonists. 

Tom's  friends  first  took  him  to  their  house,  where  he 
had  what  he  called  a  good  "shore"  breakfast,  which  being 
dispatched,  it  was  suggested  that  the  forenoon  be  passed 
by  strolling  through  the  town,  and  that  after  lunch  a  drive 
should  be  in  order.  They  first  went  to  the  Castle,  which 
is  the  most  striking  building  in  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  low 
stone  edifice  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  divided 
within  into  two  courts,  where  are  kept  a  small  number  of 
British  troops.  This  castle  was  first  built  of  mud  by  the 
Dutch,  and  in  their  time  served  admirably  as  a  defense 
against  the  hostile  natives.  From  there  a  delightful  walk 
took  them  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.  On  one  side  ran  a 
beautiful  oak  avenue,  near  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
Governor.  Near  by  were  the  Museum  and  the  Library, 
in  the  first  of  which  Tom  was  shown  a  model  of  a  famous 
diamond,  called  the  "Star  of  South  Africa,"  which  was 
originally  sold  in  Cape  Town  for  §60,000,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  resold  for  twice  that  amount.  Tom  asked  if 
there  were  many  such  found  in  the  South  African  dia- 
mond fields. 

"No."  said  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  that  was  his  friend's  name, 
"there  are  not;  but  the  first  diamond  known  to  have  been 
found  in  South  Africa  brought  82500.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  merest  accident.  In  1867  the  children  of  a  Dutch 
farmer  who  lived  near  the  Orange  River  were  playing  one 
day  with  some  pebbles.  Another  Boer  in  passing  by  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  pebbles  seemed  brighter  and  heavier 
than  the  rest;  he  asked  the  children's  mother  to  sell  it  to 
him,  but  she  refused  pay  for  such  a  trifle,  and  gave  it  to 
her  neighbor.  This  man  carried  his  pebble  to  Cape  Town, 
where  every  one  laughed  at  the  idea  of  its  being  valua- 
ble. Finally  it  was  seen  by  a  geologist,  who  pronounced 
it  an  undoubted  diamond.  It  weighed  twenty-one  carats, 
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and  the  Govern- 
or bought  it  for 
s2r.no.  From  th is 
grew  tlie  great 
diamond  fever, 
until  no\v  at  tlie 
famous  Kimberly 
mine  there  are  be- 
tween three  and 
four  thousand 
Caff  res  at  work, 
and  the  town  of 
Kimberly.  which 
has  sprung  into 
existence,  is  the 
second  largest  in 
South  Africa.  Do 
you  know  that 

there  are  annually  exported  from  Kimberly  alone  over 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  ?" 

Tom  admitted  that  although  he  had  read  of  these  fa- 
mous diamond  mines,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  were 
so  many  gems  found  there.  He  took  another  look  at  the 
model,  and  then  searched  about  for  other  curiosities.  He 
found  the  Museum  and  Library  not  very  interesting,  prob- 
ably because  he  had  seen  many  other  similar  institutions. 
"What  he  liked  was  novelty — something  different  from 
what  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

He  begun  to  wish  for  Jollytarre,  who  had  such  a  way 
of  finding  out  the  curious  and  interesting  phases  of  every 
new  place. 

But  as  he  stepped  into  an  open  carriage  with  four  horses, 
after  his  lunch,  and  was  told  that  he  was  to  be  driven  to  the 
Constantia  Vineyards,  his  spirits  rose  again,  for  he  wished 
to  go  to  that  very  place.  A  half-mile  took  them  to  a  flat 
red  road,  with  Table  Mountain  rising  straight  before  it, 
and  on  the  left  a  range  of  mountains  beautiful  in  color 
and  tone. 

Farther  on  they  came  under  the  lee  of  the  great  mount- 
ain, where  splendid  oak  ave»iues  bordered  the  road,  and 
little  forests  of  straight-stemmed  pines  and  the  silver-tree 


HOTTENTOT    WOMAN. 


ran  far  into  the 
mountain  clefts, 

while  the  white 
of  the  leaves 
contrasted  fine- 
ly with  the  green 
of  the  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Thevineswere 
dwarf  plants, 
and  only  grew 
to  the  height 
of  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  par- 
ticular species 
found  to  answer 
best. 

Tom    becani'- 
talkative  under 

the  effect  of  this  drive.  He  began  to  ask  questions.  Said 
he,  "Please  tell  me,  Mr.  Hubbard,  why  the  vineyards  art- 
called  Constantia." 

"Oh.  that  was  the  name  of  a  pretty  daughter  of  one  of 
the  early  Dutch  Governors,  who  called  his  farm  after  her. 
We  are  going  to  a  Mr.  Cloete's.  You  will  see  written 
upon  the  stone  gateways,  '  Cloete's  Constantia.'  Con- 
stantia has  come  to  be  a  general  term  for  the  especial 
vineyards  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Cloete's  house  has  stood 
there  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  was  built  by  one  of 
those  old  Governors  I  have  mentioned." 

It  seemed  to  Tom  when  he  reached  the  house  that  it 
might  continue  to  stand  forever,  it  had  such  an  air  of 
comfort  and  strength.  In  the  flagged  hallway  was  a  huge, 
stalactite  brought  a  hundred  years  ago  from  a  cave  in  the 
distant  ranges. 

The  stately  drawing-room  was  large  and  lofty,  ceiled 
with  great  beams  of  cedar,  and  the  windows  had  scores 
of  small  panes  of  glass.  Then  there  were  pieces  of  rare  old 
china  and  curious  carved  stands  scattered  about,  which 
were  relieved  by  swinging  baskets  of  ferns  and  flowers. 

In  the  wine  cellar,  which  was  not  a  cellar  at  all,  but  a 
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spacious  stone  building  above-ground,  were  rows  and  rows 
of  huge  casks.  Here  a  servant  brought  a  tray  of  tiny 
glasses  lilled  with  sweet  wine.  There  was  red  Constaii- 
tia.  white  Constaiitia,  young  Constantia.  and  Coustantia 
so  old  as  to  be  almost  priceless.  In  a  room  beyond  were 
many  relics  of  old  Dutch  warfare,  and  on  the  wall  hung 
a  map  of  Africa,  drawn  somewhere  about  the  year  1620. 
It  was  dim  and  cracked  with  age,  but  very  well  executed, 
and  even  better  filled  in  than  the  maps  of  to-day. 

There  was  a  long  corridor  next  this  room,  and  in  it  were 
kept  what  they  called  the  ''stuck-vats" — puncheons  which 
held  more  than  a  thousand  gallons  each. 

Tom  certainly  saw  something  novel  then. 

"Look  at  the  ends,"  said  Mr.  Cloete.  "Those  doors 
can  be  made  perfectly  tight,  but  can  also  be  removed,  so 
that  a  man  may  walk  in  and  clean  them." 

Leaving  the  wine  vaults,  they  started  on  their  way  back 
to  Cape  Town.  They  were  about  half-way,  when  Mr.  Hub- 
bard  said,  "Tom,  would  you  like  to  see  Langalibalele  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom.     "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"He  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Zulus  who  refused  to 
obey  the  authorities  of  Natal ;  that  is,  he  was  sent  for,  and 
wouldn't  come.  When  he  was  pursued,  he  turned  and 
fought,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Cape  Town. 
He  wished  to  take  his  family  with  him,  but  as  he  had  sev- 
enty wives  and  a  whole  lot  of  children,  he  was  allowed  to 
bring  but  two  wives  and  one  man.  He  is  living  a  few 
miles  out  of  Cape  Town  at  government  expense,  and  is 
quite  a  character." 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  go,"  replied  Tom;  "I  would 
like  to  see  a  real  live  Zulu  warrior." 

So  they  branched  off  the  main  road,  and  drove  to  see 
Langalibalele  at  his  house.  They  found  him  in  the  veran- 
da, sitting  on  a  brick,  looking  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
As  the  visitors  came  in,  he  walked  quietly  into  the  house, 
took  off  his  old  felt  hat,  and  with  great  dignity  and  delib- 
eration sat  down  in  an  arm-chair.  He  was  very  ugly, 
and  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  One  of  his  sons,  as 
black  as  ink,  was  with  him.  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  the  old 
man  a  piece  of  tobacco,  which  he  seized  with  great  delight, 
and  hid  away  exactly  like  a  monkey,  lest  his  son  should 
wish  to  share  it  with  him. 

The  old  chief  is  always  sending  orders  for  the  rest  of 
his  family  to  join  him,  but  they  send  back  word  that  they 
are  working  for  somebody  else.  That  is  what  Langaliba- 
lele wishes  them  to  do  for  him,  for  it  would  be  very  un- 
dignified for  him  or  his  son  to  touch  a  spade  or  a  hoe. 

When  they  parted  from  the  old  Zulu  they  drove  direct- 
ly home,  and  Tom,  after  thanking  his  hosts,  returned  to 
the  Septum'. 

On  his  way  the  boat  passed  close  to  a  mail  steamer,  on 
board  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion. 

He  stopped  to  see  what  it  was,  and  learned  that  a  num- 
ber of  Caffre  laborers  were  to  be  transported  to  another 
part  of  the  coast.  They  had  come  off  in  a  lighter,  but  as 
there  was  considerable  sea,  the  accommodation-ladder  had 
been  unshipped.  Now  Caffres  are  as  active  as  kittens 
on  land,  but  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  mo- 
tion of  ships  and  boats.  There  was  some  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  getting  them  on  board.  A  hogshead  had  been  slung 
and  lowered  into  the  lighter,  and  most  of  the  Caffres  had 
been  hoisted  up  in  that  way,  but  there  were  a  few  who  ob- 
jected to  such  treatment,  and  the  sailors  urged  them  in 
vain  to  get  into  the  cask.  Tom  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
the  fun. 

"  dime  along,  old  boy,"  said  one  sailor,  grasping  a  Caf- 
fre ;  but  the  man  held  back.  Jack,  therefore,  gave  him  a 
powerful  shove,  and  he  went  into  the  cask  head-foremost. 
Another  was  pushed  gently  until  he  tripped  against  the 
cask,  and  went  in  backward,  squeezing  the  first  one  al- 
most flat.  The  next  man  decided  to  step  in,  and  another 
half  stepped  and  was  half  thrust  in. 

"  Hoist  away!"  shouted  Jack. 


At  that  moment  a  forgotten  Caffre  caught  Jack's  eye. 
He  seized  him  by  the  neck;  his  friend  Bill  helped  him; 
the  man  was  thrown  on  the  top  of  all,  and  went  up  the 
next  moment  like  a  spread-eagle  cover  to  the  cask. 

Tom  lay  back  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks;  and  as  he  stepped  on  board  the  Neptune  he  had 
to  tell  that  story  before  he  could  speak  of  what  he  had 
seen  on  shore. 


MARY,  TO  THE  GARDENER. 

BY  CHAHA  BROUGHTON. 

Oil,  Donald,  have  you  seen  my  bird? 
My  heart  is  almost  breaking. 
Eaeli  morning  his  sweet  notes  I  heard, 
Half  sleeping  and  half  waking. 

All  day  he  warbled,  and  at  night 

He  sang  a  farewell  measure; 
He  was  my  very  heart's  delight. 

And  now  I've  lost  my  treasure. 

You're  always  singing.  Donald,  how 
Your  "  heart  is  in  the  Highlands": 

Oh,  do  you  think  his  heart  was  in 
His  own  Canary  Islands, 

And  that  he's  flown  to  that  fair  land. 
Where  now  he  sings  for  pleasure — 

To —     What's  that  hidden  in  your  hand? 
Oh,  welcome  back,  my  treasure! 


HOW  GRANDMOTHER  KILLED 
THE  BEAR. 

BY  EBEN  E.  EEXFORD. 

IRST  among  the  plea- 
sures of  our  child- 
hood was  a  visit  to 
grandfather's.   Like 
other   children,  we 
were  very   fond   of 
listening  to  stories, 
and    grandfather    was 
a   famous   story-teller. 
Most  of  the  stories  he 
told  us  were  true  ones 
— narratives  of  life  and 
adventure  in   the  wil- 
derness to  which  he  had 
moved  to  make  a  home 
for  himself  and  grand- 
mother   shortly    after 
they  were  married. 

Here  is  one  that  he 
told  us  one  evening  as  we  sat  about  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place. 

"I  don't  remember  that  I  have  ever  told  you  how  grand- 
mother killed  a  bear  the  first  year  we  lived  in  the  woods," 
he  said. 

We  had  heard  the  story  a  dozen  times,  but  of  course  we 
all  cried  out,  "Tell  it.  grandfather."  His  stories  would 
bear  repeating  better  than  some  stories  I  have  heard  since 
then. 

"When  I  first  moved  into  the  woods, "began  grandfa- 
ther, smiling  into  the  eager  faces  of  the  group  about  him, 
"  we  had  no  pastures  to  keep  our  cattle  in.  All  the  fields 
we  had  were  the  little  '  clearings'  where  the  house  stood, 
consequently  the  cows  had  to  run  in  the  woods,  and  get 
their  living  there.  We  had  a  cow  called  Dolly.  We 
used  to  give  her  a  lick  of  salt  almost  every  night  at  milk- 
iug-time,  and  her  fondness  for  it  generally  brought  her 
home,  thus  saving  me  the  trouble  of  searching  through 
the  woods  for  her.  But  once  in  a  while  she  got  lazy,  and 
staid  where  she  happened  to  be  when  night  came. 

"  '  I  guess  Doll's  going  to  camp  out  to-night,'  said  mo- 
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ther,  one  evening   in   September.      '  She  ought  to  have 
been  here  au  hour  ago.      I  don't  hear  her  bell.' 

"  Dolly  didn't  come  home  that  night,  nor  the  next  day, 
and  we  began  to  get  frightened  about  her. 

"  '  I'm  sure  she's  mired.'  said  mother.  '  Dear  me !  what 
'11  we  do  without  her  ?' 

"  '  Like  enough  she's  got  along  with  some  of  the  cattle 
from  the  other  settlement,'  I  said.  We  had  some  neigh- 
bors about  five  miles  away,  and  their  cattle  ran  in  the 
woods,  and  I  thought  it  quite  likely  Dolly  had  found  them 
and  concluded  to  put  up  with  them  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing company. 

"  '  I  can't  help  thinking  she's  got  into  one  of  the  swamps, 
and  can't  get  out,'  said  mother. 

"  '  I  guess  I'll  take  a  tramp  through  the  woods  and  see 
if  I  can  find  any  tracks,'  I  said,  and  started  off  about  sun- 
down. I  went  through  the  corn  field,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  edge  of  it,  next  to  the  woods,  I  found  a  good  many 
hills  all  trampled  down,  and  the  ears  broken  off  and  scat- 
tered about.  I  examined  them,  and  saw  that  they  bad 
been  gnawed  and  chewed  up  by  some  animal  with  pow- 
erful jaws.  I  knew  that  a  bear  had  made  a  raid  on  my 
corn  field,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  take  my 
gun,  after  I  got  back  from  searching  for  Dolly,  and  hide 
in  the  corn  field,  and  see  if  I  couldn't  surprise  the  bear 
when  he  came  again.  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  coming 
back,  for  bears  are  fond  of  green  corn,  and  one  taste  of  it 
makes  them  crazy  for  more. 

"  I  searched  for  Dolly  until  it  got  to  be  dark,  and  found 
no  tracks  less  than  two  days  old.  She  was  mired,  as  mo- 
ther feared,  or  had  gone  off  to  the  other  settlement,  it  was 
quite  evident,  for  she  had  not  been  in  the  places  where  she 
usually  fed. 

"  I  started  for  home.  I  went  toward  it,  as  I  supposed, 
but  I  failed  to  reach  the  clearing  after  I  had  walked  far 
enough,  I  was  sure,  to  be  there.  Then  I  knew  that  I  was 
'turned  round,'  as  they  say  when  a  person  loses  his 
reckoning  in  the  woods.  I  couldn't  tell  which  way  home 
was.  It  was  a  cloudy  night,  and  there  were  no  stars  or 
moon  to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

"  I  kept  on,  hoping  to  strike  the  trail  that  would  take 
me  out  of  the  woods.  But  I  did  not  find  it  for  a  long  time. 
At  last,  however,  I  found  the  path  Dolly  had  made,  and  I 
started  homeward.  That  must  have  been  about  midnight. 
I  knew  mother  would  be  worrying  about  me,  for  she  never 
liked  to  have  me  out  in  the  woods  after  dark. 

"As  I  came  near  the  corn  field  I  heard  the  brush  of 
which  the  fence  about  it  was  composed  crackling  sharply, 
and  just  then  the  moonshoiie  out  faintly,  and  I  saw  an  enor- 
mous bear  making  straight  to  ward  me.  I  was  frightened. 
and  sprang  for  the  tree  that  stood  nearest.  It  was  a 
beech  with  thick  branches,  and  I  had  hard  work  to  pull 
myself  up  through  them.  I  wished  they  were  fewer  as  I 
struggled  to  get  among  them ;  but  when  I  got  there  I  was 
glad  there  were  so  many  of  them,  for  I  felt  satisiied  that 
thi'v  would  help  keep  the  bear  back  if  he  attempted  to 
climb  after  me. 

"He  had  seen  me,  and  came  straight  to  the  tree,  growl- 
ing. He  walked  about  it,  with  his  head  turned  up 
toward  me.  Then  he  came  to  it,  and  put  his  fore-feet  up 
against  it,  as  if  he  meditated  coming  up  after  me.  I 
stamped  about  among  the  branches,  and  yelled  at  him,  and 
pretty  soon  he  got  down,  and  began  walking  about  the 
tree  again,  growling  all  the  time  in  a  threatening  way. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  a  very  large  animal,  and  it  made 
me  shiver  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  if  I  had 
not  been  quick  enough  to  get  up  the  tree,  and  out  of  his 
reach. 

"I  thought  he  would  get  tired  of  staying  there  after  a 
little,  but  he  seemed  determined  to  make  a  night  of  it, 
and  kept  up  a  steady  march  about  the  tree.  He  knew  I 
was  his  prisoner,  and  he  was  determined  to  give  me  no 
chance  to  escape.  I  cut  a  good  stout  limb,  and  trimmed 


off  the  branches,  thus  making  quite  an  effective  weapon 
if  he  should  attempt  to  come  up  after  me.  The  end  of 
it  I  made  sharp,  so  that  I  could  use  it  as  a  spear  as  well 
as  a  club. 

"  By-and-by  he  did  attempt  to  climb  the  tree.  I  found 
then  that  my  sharp-pointed  club  came  handy.  I  thrust 
it  down  through  the  branches,  and  stabbed  it  into  his  face, 
and  struck  him  on  the  paws  and  legs.  This,  with  the 
thick  tough  branches,  was  more  than  he  could  contend 
against  successfully,  and  he  slid  back  to  the  ground,  growl- 
ing and  snarling  with  rage.  If  he  could  have  got  hold 
of  me  then,  he  would  have  made  short  work  of  me. 

"The  sky  began  to  grow  bright  in  the  east,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  day  breaking,  for  I  felt  sure  the  bear  would 
soon  go  away,  and  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement. And  I  felt  worried  about  mother.  She  had 
never  been  left  alone  before  all  night,  and  I  knew  she 
must  be  frightened  half  to  death. 

"All  at  once  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  call  my  name. 
I  listened.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  it  again.  '  William ! 
William !'  It  was  mother's  voice,  from  the  direction  of 
the  corn  field. 

"The  bear  heard  it  too,  and  turned  his  head  that  way, 
and  stood  there  snuffing  the  air  and  growling.  I  was 
terribly  frightened  then.  If  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  attack  mother,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  her 
getting  away. 

"  'Go  back!'  I  cried.  'I'm  all  right;  I'm  treed  by  a 
bear,  but  he  can't  get  at  me.  If  he  sees  you,  he'll  be  like- 
ly to  come  for  you.  Go  back  to  the  house  as  quickly  and 
as  quietly  as  you  can.  I'll  be  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  it 
gets  to  be  daylight,  for  he'll  leave  then.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  '.'  called  out  mother,  who  had  not  un- 
derstood half  I  said,  and  then  I  turned  faint  with  fear  as 
I  saw  her  coming  through  the  corn. 

"'Go  back!  go  back!'  I  cried.  'There's  a  bear  here, 
and  if  you  come  farther,  he'll  see  you,  and  you'll  be  killed. 
Go  back !  go  back  !' 

"  '  But  I've  got  your  gun,'  answered  mother.  '  Can't  I 
shoot  him  ?' 

"  '  Don't  try  it !'  I  cried,  in  terror.      '  Go  back !' 

"The  bear  sniffed  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  then  start- 
ed for  the  corn  field. 

"  '  He's  coming!'  I  screamed.      '  Run  for  your  life !' 

"But  mother  didn't  run.  I  saw  her  dodge  behind  a 
big  stump,  about  which  some  bushes  grew.  The  bear 
climbed  the  fence,  and  started  straight  toward  the  place 
where  she  was  hidden. 

"  'Oh,  she'll  be  killed!'  I  groaned;  and  I  dropped  from 
the  tree  and  started  after  the  bear,  hardly  knowing  what 
I  was  about. 

"Bang!  went  the  gun  that  mother  had  brought  with 
her.  The  bear  gave  a  wild  snarl  of  pain  and  rage,  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  then  dropped  on  the  ground  in  a  heap, 
where  he  lay  kicking  and  twitching  about  in  what  I  knew 
was  his  death-agony. 

" '  You  made  a  good  shot,'  I  called  out  to  mother.  '  He 
won't  be  likely  to  tree  any  one  again;'  and  then  I  felt  so 
weak  in  the  reaction  from  the  excitement  I  had  gone 
through  in  the  last  few  minutes  that  I  had  to  sit  down  on 
a  log.  I  trembled  all  over,  and  mother  said  I  was  as  pale 
as  a  ghost  when  she  came  to  me. 

"That  bear  weighed  six  hundred  pounds,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  neighbors,  when  they  came  to  see  the  game 
mother  had  brought  down.  He  was  very  fat,  and  we  got 
oil  enough  from  his  carcass  to  make  light  for  our  use  all 
that  winter.  His  skin  we  used  for  a  rug  for  the  baby  to 
play  on,  and  it  was  better  than  a  carpet. 

"I  told  mother  never  to  start  out  in  search  of  me  again. 
She  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  good  shot  that  time, 
but  the  next  time  she  might  fail.  And  that  is  how  your 
grandmother  killed  the  bear." 

So  ended  grandfather's  story. 
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THE  KITE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  AN 

IF  in  a  tree-top 
.   His  kite  chance  to  stop, 
With  its  new-fangled 
Tail  entangled; 

Or  if  tin-  light  flyer. 
On  a  journey  still  higher, 
With  a  telegraph  wire 
Conspire; 

Or  if  the  gay  thing 
Should  break  from  the  string, 
And  to  regions  remote 
Should  float; 

Or  if  a  church  pinnacle. 
A   steeple,  or  finical 
Vane,  or  some  other  thing 
Cripple  its  wing — 


EARNEST  TRIFLER." 
The  owner  regains 
Its  mangled  remains. 
Or  breaks  his  own  limb, 
So  help  him! 

Rut  if  over  the  wall 
It  chances  to  fall, 
And  a  girl  straying  by 
Happens  to  spy 
It  nigh. 

The  owner,  in   friirht 
At  its  terrible  plight, 
Twixt  her  arm  and  her  waist 
Embraced, 

Is  suddenly  struck 
By  bis  miserable  luck 
Quite  utterly  dumb. 
Ah,  bum! 


THE  WALRUS  AND   HIS  HOME. 

BY  ARTHUR  1.1NDSLEY. 

OTRANGE-LOOKING  family  group, 
k  '  is  it  not  ? — father,  mother,  and  baby. 
Do  you  remember  tliut  comical  young 
couple  in  your  YOUNU  PEOPLE  last  Oc- 
tober, the  young  gull  and  the  young 
seal,  who  wen-  having  such  an  angry 
discussion,  while  the  old  mother  seal 
looked  on,  but  said  nothing? 

Well,  here  we  have  another  mother 
and  her  baby,  and  a   right    loving  time 

they  seem  to  have  of  it.      Kissing  • 

another,  I  should  say  they  were,  only  I 
do  not  believe  that  lips  like  those  were 
ever  made  for  any  such  purpose.  But 
I  dare  say  she  is  as  fond  of  him  as 
though  he  were  handsomer.  Snugly 
tucked  up  the  little  fellow  is,  and  per- 
fectly contented  with  his  hard  rock  for 
a  cradle. 

And  where  do  you  suppose  it  is? 
Away  off  to  the  north,  almost  to  the 
North  Pole,  so  to  speak,  you  must  go 
before  you  can  find  rocks  with  groups 
of  walrus  lying  on  them  as  you  see 
those  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page. 
In  May  of  last  year  I  told  you  a  story 
of  "The  Lost  Boat  of  "37."  *  That  boat, 
which  had  been  frozen  for  thirty- live 
years  into  ice  which  had  never  melted  in 
all  that  time,  was  north  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  I  went  on  that  same  voyage  more 
than  live  hundred  miles  further  north 
still,  and  yet  I  saw  only  two  or  three 
walrus,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  group 
of  them  such  as  you  see  in  the  picture. 
But  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  •walrus- 
hunting  just  as  it  was  told  to  me.  I 
showed  this  drawing  to  my  old  friend 
Captain  Perkins,  the  whaleman  of 
.whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  before.  I 
knew  that  he  had  probably  had  more 
experience  with  walrus  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
The  picture  aroused  his  interest  at  once. 
• '  Well,  well,  there  you  go  again  with 
your  baby  pictures!  Don't  you  recol- 
lect the  one  you  showed  me  of  that  old 
bou  head  whale  and  her  baby,  and  how 
I  had  to  spin  you  a  yarn  about  it  ?  And 
you  know  I  showed  you  my  left  arm, 
all  smashed  to  pieces  as  it  was  on  the 
Northwest  by  a  blow  of  her  flukes. 
Now  just  look  at  this  right  one;"  and 
off  came  his  coat,  and  rolling  up  his 
sleeve,  he  showed  me  a  huge  and  ragged 
scar  below  the  elbow,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  wrist.  It  looked  as  though  some 
larue  thing  had  been  driven  through 
the  flesh  completely,  and  then  torn  out 
sidewise,  tearing  the  arm  fairly  open. 

"That  is  a  terrible  wound.  Captain 
Jim.  The  crushing  of  your  left  arm 
must  have  been  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  pretty  ugly.  But  then, 
as  I  told  you  the  other  time,  I  hadn't, 
nothing  to  say.  It  served  me  right.  I 
ought  to  have  knowed  better.  It  was 
what  I  got  for  meddling  with  a  walrus 
pup  and  his  mother  up  in  the  artic"- 
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•SEA-HORSES." 


that  is  the  way  the  Captain  always  pronounces  arctic — 
"  and  I  will  reel  off  the  yarn  for  you,  though  it  only  shows 
what,  ;i  fool  a  man  can  make  of  himself. 

•'  It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  '52,  that  the  Eliza  Min- 
turn,  with  Jim  Perkins  for  captain,  sailed  through  Behring 
Strait  on  her  way  north.  We  cruised  here  and  there, 
looking  for  whales,  and  by  the  time  we  struck  the  ice, 
which  we  did  on  the  1st  of  September,  in  latitude  70°  46', 


we  had  got  three  right-whales,  making  us  274  barrels.  Just 
at  that  time  we  hadn't  seen  a  whale  for  a  week,  and  we 
was  beginning  to  feel  kind  o'  restless. 

"My  first  officer,  Mr.  Alden,  came  up  to  me  as  soon  as 
the  lookout  at  the  mast-head  hailed  the  deck  that  he  saw 
ice.  '  Captain  Perkins,  what  do  you  say  ?  Whales  has 
been  mighty  skase  of  late.  I  hain't  seen  ile  enough  for 
ten  days  to  grease  my  boots.  Supposiii'  we  should  shove 
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111  there  alongside  of  the  ice,  we  might  pick  up  a  sea-horse 
or  two,  and  every  barrel  counts,  you  know.' 

"This  seemed  In  me  a  good  idea.  I  gave  the  orders,  and 
as  we  got  near  to  the  pack  Alden  went  up  with  a  glass, 
and  hailed  me  that  two  '  hosses,'  as  he  always  called  them, 
were  asleep  on  the  ice  close  to  its  edge. 

"He  was  soon  on  deck  again.  'Captain  Perkins,  we 
can  get  'em  both,  but  we  had  better  take  two  boats.  They 
are  on  a  little  point,  and  we  can  paddle  up  from  the  two 
sides  without,  waking  'em  at  all,  and  get  a  lance  into  both 
before  they  can  start. ' 

"This  sounded  well  enough,  and  I  decided  to  do  it.  I 
took  my  boat,  and  the  mate  his,  with  their  crews.  We 
pulled  in  easy  together  until  we  were  within  about  two 
hundred  yards,  when  I  ordered  Mr.  Alden  to  go  up  on  the 
port  side  of  the  point,  and  I  would  take  the  starboard. 
We  were  to  paddle  as  still  as  possible  right  up  against  the 
two.  This  would  give  the  mate  and  me  each  of  us  a  blow 
with  a  lance,  for  one  animal  was  about  ten  feet  from  one 
edge  of  the  ice,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge  on  the  other  side. 

"Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  have  come  out 
all  right  and  killed  both  them  walruses,  and  that  without 
trouble,  if  Mr.  Aldeu  had  obeyed  orders.  He  was  to  time 
himself  so  as  to  strike  the  ice  when  I  did,  but  he  was  so 
anxious  to  get  the  first  blow  that  he  ruined  everything. 

"  I  saw  in  a  minute  that  he  was  coming  up  too  rapidly. 
I  made  him  a  signal  to  slow  down,  but  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  start  my  own  boat 
quicker.  This  made  a  slight  noise,  and  the  old  cow  raised 
her  head  just  as  the  mate  made  a  spring  for  the  ice,  while 
my  boat  was  still  as  much  as  ten  feet  away.  With  a  snort 
she  made  a  bound  for  the  water,  knocking  the  pup  clear 
from  the  ice  as  she  did  so. 

"I  was  so  angry  to  see  her  get  otf  that  way  that  I  just 
acted  from  passion,  and  did  what  I  knew  I  ought  not  to  do. 
I  saw  the  pup's  head  come  up  for  a  moment,  and  my  lance 
was  through  his  body  quicker  than  a  flash.  But  the  blow 
was  not  fairly  given  before  I  was  sorry  for  it.  I  knew  I 
should  have  trouble,  and  without  looking  to  see  where  it- 
would  come  from,  my  lance  was  up  again  ready  to  strike. 

"  And  I  needed  to  be  ready.  A  walrus  on  land  or  ice  is 
almost  as  clumsy  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  but  in  swimming  I 
never  saw  anything  quicker.  Their  strength  is  so  terrible 
that  they  almost  seem  to  fly.  As  I  drew  back  my  right 
arm  witli  the  lance  I  saw  that  old  cow  within  six  feet  of 
me.  in  flic  air.  or  at  least  so  it  seemed,  and  the  men  in  the 
boat  said  that  her  whole  length  was  out  of  the  water  with 
the  fury  of  her  spring.  It  was  their  common  boast  all  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  that  'Cap'n  Perkins  killed  a  sea-horse 
a-flyin'.'  For  my  blow  was  as  quick  as  her  own  motion, 
and  when  she  struck  the  boat  she  was  dead.  My  lance 
went  through  her  brain,  and  her  tusk  went  through  rny 
arm  at  the  same  instant. 

"  But  the  going  through  the  arm  was  only  a  small  part 
of  it,  for  the  fury  with  which  she  came,  and  her  enormous 
weight,  fairly  tore  it  out,  and  the  whole  flesh  was  ripped 
otf  the  bone  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

"lam  not  much  of  a  chicken,  as  you  know.  but.  I  faint- 
ed that  time  from  the  pain  and  the  loss  of  blood,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  our  getting  back  to  the  ship,  nor  of  anything 
else  for  several  hours  afterward.  I  knew  enough,  how- 
ever, before  night  to  give  Mr.  Alden  such  a  rating  as  he 
never  got  before,  and  lias  never  forgotten  since.  His  dis- 
obedience of  orders  almost  cost  me  my  life,  and  it  left  my 
arm  useless  for  a.  year." 

"A  wonderful  escape  you  had.  Captain  Jim,  and  your 
'li.ihy'  experience  with  both  whales  and  walrus  is  some- 
thing you  will  not  easily  forget.  I  have  seen  accounts  of 
walrus  gathering  in  companies  and  attacking  boats.  Do 
you  believe  that  those  stories  are  true?'' 

"I  have  never  seen  any  such  thing.  I  have  always 
found  them  very  much  disposed  to  git  away  rather  than  to 


tight,  unless  one  was  wounded,  or,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  a 
mother  fighting  for  her  young  one.  They  have  been  hunt- 
ed so  much  for  their  oil  and  their  ivory  of  late  years  that 
they  have  grown  very  shy.  Speaking  of  their  ivory,  I 
have  very  often  seen  tusks  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those 
in  this  picture;  some  of  them  weighed  over  fifteen  pounds 
each,  and  were  twenty-five  inches  long.'' 


THE     ICE     QUEEN. 

BY   ERNEST  IXGERSoLL. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AN  ASTONISHED  FARMER. 

THE  next  day's  run  was  a  slow  one.  for  the  ice  was  bad 
in  many  places,  and  several  hummocks  had  to  be 
thoroughly  explored  before  a  crossing- place  could  be 
found.  But  they  kept  up  their  courage,  and  the  shore 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  could  see  that  they 
were  entering  a  great  "  bight,"'  and  that  one  mass  of  land 
toward  the  left,  which  they  had  taken  for  an  island,  was 
really  a  headland ;  so  they  shaped  their  course  for  it.  They 
could  see  that  a  little  house  stood  near  the  beach,  hemmed 
in  by  the  leafless  woods.  Toward  this  cottage  they  made 
their  way,  and  its  owner  evidently  saw  them  coming,  for 
a  grizzled  old  man,  helping  himself  with  a  cane,  hobbled 
down  to  meet  them  as  they  approached  the  beach. 

"Wa'al,  I  declare!"  was  the  farmer's  exclamation,  as 
he  stared  at  the  strange-looking  party  invading  his  shores. 
"  Who  be  ye  ?  and  where  did  ye  come  from  ;" 

They  began  to  tell  him,  and  at  every  sentence  his  "  Wa'al, 
I  declare!"  was  thrown  in  to  show  the  astonishment  with 
which  he  listened.  At  last  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself. 

"Ye  mus'  be  about  beat  out — an'  cold  too.  Come  into 
the  haouse  an'  git  suthin'  to  eat.  They  ain't  nobody  to 
hum.  but  I  'low  ye  can  find  suthin'  to  eat." 

Something .'  Why,  my  dear  reader,  they  found  in  the 
buttery  and  milk-room  and  cellar  of  that  little  house  oil 
the  shore  a  dinner  which  they  believed  never  was  equalled. 
They  ate  and  ate,  laughing  and  almost  crying  by  turns 
over  their  good  fortune.  Meanwhile  the  old  gentleman 
gossiped  on. 

"My  wife,"  he  told  them,  "has  gone  down  to  the  Port 
to  see  darter  an'  her  husband  for  a  day  or  two.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  down  to  the  Port  too,  but  I'd  riither  be 
to  hum,  an'  I  told  mother  I  'lowed  I'd  be  more  comf  able 
stayiii'  'long  with  the  cow  an'  chickens.'' 

"What  is  this  Port  you  speak  of,  sir  '."  Aleck  asked  him. 

"  What  ?  why.  Port  Linton,  to  be  sure.  Don't  ye  know 
where  that  is?  Oh,  I  forgot!  ye're  lost,  ain't  ye?  He!  he! 
Wa'al,  Port  Linton  is  a  town  on  the  railroad,  and  also  on 
the  shore  to  the  west'ard  o'  here,  or  leastways  to  the  s'nth- 
'ard,  'cause  we're  out  on  a  p'int  here,  an'  the  Port  is  up 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  behind  the  big  ma'sh." 

"Can  you  let  vis  stay  with  you  to-night?  To-morrow 
we'll  go  on  to  the  Port." 

"Oh  yes.  ye  can  stay,  an'  welcome.  But  ye'll  have  to 
double  up  some,  'cause  I  "ain't  got  four  beds." 

Their  rich  supper  and  deep  sleep  and  hearty  breakfast 
made  a  new  crew  of  them,  and  the  next  morning  they 
were  eager  to  get  on.  When  they  were  ready  to  go,  Aleck 
thanked  the  kind  old  farmer  heartily  for  his  hospitality,  and 
asked  how  much  he  should  pay  him  for  their  entertainment. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  nothiii' — iiothin'  at  all,"  he  said. 
"Ye're  what  they  might  call  mariners  in  distress,  an'  I 
jist  helped  ye  as  well  as  I  could.  I  'ain't  done  nothin', 
an'  I  don't  want  no  money." 

"Oh.  but  we  have  eaten  so  much,  and  made  you  so 
much  trouble,  I  won't  feel  right  unless  you  let  us  pay  you." 
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"Wa'al,  if  ye  feel  so,  I  'low  a  dollar  would  be  about 
right.  I  reckon  ye  didn't  hurt  me  more'n  about  that's 
worth." 

Surely  this  was  little  enough,  but  the  farmer  was  en- 
tirely satisfied,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  good-by. 

They  swung  along  over  the  ice  in  good  style  after 
leaving  the  farmer's  cottage,  and  the  buildings  and  ice- 
bound shipping  of  the  village  were  soon  in  plain  view. 
There  was  the  end  of  their  troubles,  so  far  as  the  present 
was  concerned  ;  but  they  were  not  a  great  deal  nearer 
Cleveland  than  when  they  started,  and  thoughts  of  the 
future  began  to  fill  their  minds. 

They  were  to  be  helped  in  this  respect,  however,  in  a 
way  they  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  and  the  help  was 
now  approaching  in  the  shape  of  a  skater  who  came  on 
toward  them  with  swift  strong  strides. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
"THE  TIMES"  CORRESPONDENT. 

As  this  skater  approached  they  could  see  that  he  was  a 
tall  young  man  wearing  cap  and  gloves  of  seal-skin,  and 
altogether  seemed  to  be  what  Tug  pronounced  him,  under 
his  breath,  "a  swell.'' 

He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  came  up,  and  then,  seeing 
the  boat  they  were  dragging,  and  the  queer  appearance  of 
the  whole  party,  he  stopped  short,  raising  his  hat  to  Katy. 

"What  kind  of  an  expedition  is  this  ?"  he  said,  pleasant- 
ly, but  with  his  face  full  of  curiosity. 

"  I'm  'fraid  we  ain't  any  too  scrumptious,"  Tug  replied, 
"but  you  could  hardly  expect  it,  I  s'pose,  seein'  we've 
been  a  month  or  more  on  the  ice." 

"  A  month  on  the  ice !     How  2     Where  ?" 

So  they  told  him,  each  one  talking  a  little,  but  mak- 
ing a  short  story  of  it.  He  did  not  interrupt,  as  the  old 
farmer  had,  but  kept  his  eyes  sharply  fixed  upon  each 
speaker's  face. 

"That's  a  mighty  good  story,"  he  said.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  now  2" 

"We  shall  go  on  to  my  uncle's  in  Cleveland  right  away 
— that  is,  if  we  have  money  enough  to  take  us  there." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  object  to  earning  a  little  more 
money  2"  the  stranger  remarked,  in  a  questioning  tone. 

"Nothing  would  suit  us  better,"  Aleck  rejoined.  "  Do 
you  know  how  we  can  do  it  ?  My  name  is  Aleck  Kincaid, 
and  this  promising  youth  here  is  Thucydides,  otherwise 
'Tug,'  Montgomery.  This  is  my  sister  Katy,  and  the 
Youngster  is  my  brother  Jim." 

"I  am  Harry  Porter,"  the  young  man  announced, 
shaking  hands  with  them  all,  ''and  I  am  glad  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  you.  Now  sit  down  a  minute,  and  I'll  make 
you  a  proposition.  I  live  in  New  York  city,  and  am  on 
the  staff  of  The  Times,  but  am  out  here  for  a  few  days  on 
a  visit  to  my  father.  Your  adventures  would  make  a  cap- 
ital story  for  what  we  call  a  '  sensation'  in  my  newspaper. 
Do  you  think  you  could  write  it  in  good  shape?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  Aleck  said.  "I've  never  had 
any  faculty  in  that  direction ;  but  I  could  make  you  an 
automatic  brass  valve  if  you  wanted  it." 

"Could  you  2  That's  more  than  I  could  do.  Well, 
now,  you  see  you  have  the  facts;  but  you  must  make 
use  of  my  training  to  put  them  into  readable  shape,  so 
that  the  story  will  be  worth  money  to  some  newspaper. 
I  can  see  how  two  or  three  very  good  articles  can  be  made, 
and  what  I  propose  is  this:  You  come  to  a  boarding-house 
kept  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Port  Linton,  and  stay  there 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  tell  me  everything.  Then  I  can 
write  it  all  in  a  connected  story,  and  we'll  divide  the  prof- 
its. I'll  pay  your  expenses  in  the  village." 

"But  supposing  The  Times  shouldn't  want  to  print  it?" 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  Mr.  Porter  replied,  in  a  confi- 
dent way  that  showed  he  had  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

"But  we  would  have  to  wait  a  good  while  to  get  the 


money  back,  wouldn't  we  '."  Aleck  asked.  "And  we  want 
it  now  worse  than  we  ever  shall  again  probably." 

"  Ye — es,  that's  a  difficulty,"  Mr.  Porter  admitted,  slow- 
ly. Then  he  thought  over  it  a  minute  or  two  in  silence. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  safe.  I  estimate  that  you  can  give  me  facts  enough 
for  ten  or  twelve  columns — say  ten;  and  that  for  this 
'special  and  exclusive'  they  will  pay  me  twenty  dollars  or 
more  a  column.  So  if  you  are  willing  to  take  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  your  information,  I'll  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting that  back  and  another  hundred  on  top  of  it  for  the 
labor  of  writing  it  out.  What  do  you  say  2" 

"I  say  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it  if  you  think 
you  are  not  cheating  yourself." 

"That's  my  lookout,"  said  the  newspaper  man.  "  And 
now,  Miss  Kincaid,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  pull  your  rope, 
I  think  we  should  all  regard  it  as  a  pleasure  to  draw  you 
the  rest  of  the  way." 

Katy  demurred,  but  all  the  boys  insisted;  so  she  un- 
strapped her  skates,  and  took  her  place  in  the  boat.  Mr. 
Porter  folded  his  fur-trimmed  coat  about  her,  saying  he 
should  be  too  warm  while  skating  to  wear  it,  and  they  set 
off  gayly. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A   HAPPY  CONCLUSION. 

THE  plan  thus  made  upon  the  ice  was  fully  carried  out. 
Mr.  Porter  gave  Tug  twenty-five  dollars  and  Aleck  seven- 
ty-five— the  latter  "for  the  family,"  as  he  said.  The  old 
boat  was  disposed  of,  and  their  few  remaining  goods  were 
packed  up  and  sent  on  to  Cleveland  by  freight. 

When  this  was  all  attended  to,  the  four  adventurers — 
yes,  five,  for  Rex  was  not  forgotten — feeling  themselves 
already  famous  in  New  York,  and  hence  throughout  the 
world,  took  the  train  for  Cleveland,  and  reached  their  un- 
cle's house  in  time  for  dinner.  They  were  all  heartily 
welcomed,  and  told  their  adventures  again  and  again,  un- 
til they  got  so  tired  of  being  "trotted  out"  that  Tug  one 
day  said  he  almost  wished  he  had  never  left  the  island. 

This  lasted  only  a  few  days,  however,  for  they  were  all 
anxious  to  relieve  their  hospitable  relatives  of  the  burden 
of  their  support,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  succeeded. 
Aleck  and  Tug  found  profitable  work  to  do.  Katy  was 
eager  to  go  to  school,  and  so  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  stay  with  her  aunt  and  help  her  in  her  sewing  before 
and  after  study  hours.  Jim  roomed  with  his  brother,  and 
went  to  school  also,  acting  morning  and  evening  as  an 
office  boy  for  a  lawyer  to  whom  Mr.  Porter  had  given  him 
a  letter  of  introduction. 

To  prepare  themselves  for  these  different  stations  used 
up  all  of  their  little  stock  of  money,  but  by  close  economy 
they  came  through  without  any  debt;  yes,  even  with  some 
money  left — just  nineteen  cents  among  them  all !  To  this. 
Tug's  pocket  contributed  nothing,  but  he  was  happy. 
"There's  one  great  comfort  in  being  'dead  broke,'"  lie 
told  them.  "You  know  precisely  where  you  are,  and  that 
matters  can  get  no  worse.  You  are  ready  to  begin  all  new 
again." 

That  was  what  they  all  felt,  and  each  one  knew  that 
though  he  had  no  money,  his  feet  were  planted  firmly  011 
the  first  round  of  the  ladder  which  might  lead  to  prosper- 
ity if  steadily  climbed. 

With  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  the  story  might 
end.  But  twenty  years  and  more  have  passed  since  that 
hard  winter  which  made  their  journey  to  the  island  and  es- 
cape from  it  possible— twenty  years  in  which  no  such  hard 
winter  has  been  seen  again. 

Aleck  is  manager  and  part  owner  of  a  manufactory  of 
gas  fixtures  and  brass  fittings  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Jim  is 
his  cashier.  Tug  lives  in  Cleveland,  where  he  is  busy  as 
an  inventor,  and  expects  some  day  to  be  made  rich  by  his 
improvements  in  railway  brakes  and  in  oil-pumping  ma- 
chinerv.  But  nobody  addresses  him  as  "Tug."  except  his 
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wife  (whom  he  calls  Katy)  and  little  boy,  who  never  tires 
of  hearing  how  papa  and  mamma  and  Uncle  Aleck  got 
adrift  on  an  ice-floe  in  Lake  Erie. 


AT  THE  KIRMESS. 

BY  SHERWOOD  KYSE. 

IT  was  like  a  peep  into  fairy-land  to  visit  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house  in  Ne\v  York  a  few  days  ago,  when 
the  Kirmess  was  in  progress. 

What  is  a  Kirmess  ''.  Well,  from  what  I  saw.  and  the 
few  remarks  which  a  young  friend  attired  as  a  Tyrolean 
Shepherdess  favored  me  with,  I  think  it  is  some  kind  of  a 
country  fair. 

"  Kirmess  ?"  said  my  little  Shepherdess.  "  Oh,  it's  lots 
of  fun!  You  have  booths,  don't  you  see,  and  sell  things, 
and  get  lots  of  money  for  them — d<  illars  and  dollars !  Each 
nation  has  one.  There's  Holland,  and  there's  Sweden,  and 
there's  Spain,  and  there's—  Oh,  there's  Dottie  Smith:'1 
Whereupon  my  Shepherdess  darted  off  as  if  she  were  Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep,  and  Dottie  Smith  were  one  of  her  lost  sheep. 

Yes,  there  was  Holland,  indeed,  and  there  was  Spain 
and  the  other  countries,  represented  by  their  booths,  all  ar- 
ranged very  prettily,  but  with  utter  disregard  for  geogra- 
phy. Here  was  Turkey  in  the  middle  of  a  large  ocean  of 
vacant  floor,  as  if  it  were  an  island.  Russia  and  Germany 
were  near  neighbors,  as  was  proper;  but  how  America 
came  to  be  placed  in  a  corner  between  Russia  and  Spain  I 
can  not  imagine.  But  I  suppose  they  don't  study  geogra- 
phy in  fairy-laud. 

Of  course  our  own  country  should  be  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  and  at  the  Kirmess  it  certainly  was  so.  It  was 
represented  by  a  little  farm-house,  surrounded  by  a  yard  in 
which  were  a  pig,  a  hen  (labelled  "  Rabbit"),  with  a  brood 
of  chicks  born  about  five  o'clock  yesterday,  a  turkey,  stuff- 
ed, and  other  creatures  common  in  a  true  American  barn- 
yard. There  was  also  a  small  live  monkey,  which,  with 
the  parrakeet,  represented  South  America. 

The  booths  were  beautifully  decorated,  and  inside  them 
ladies  in  characteristic  costumes  were  selling  various  pret- 
ty things  at  prices  which  would  ruin  the  richest  of  us  if 


we  were  obliged  to  do  all 
our  shopping  at  the  Kir- 
mess. In  one  of  the  booths 
—  that  of  Sweden — Chris- 
tine Nilsson.  the  wonder- 
ful singer,  the  "Swedish 
Nightingale,"  as  she  has 
been  called,  was  selling 
rose-buds  at  five  dollars 
apiece,  and  found  plenty  of 
customers,  for  sweet  char- 
ity's sake. 

On  one  side  of  the  dan- 
cing floor  was  an  orchestra 
composed  of  eight  boys, 
who.  besides  playing  de- 
lightfully, made  a  very  pic- 
turesque group,  for  they 
were  attired  and  grouped 
after  a  celebrated  picture 
representing  the  g'reat  mu- 
sical composer  Mozart  sur- 
rounded by  his  orchestra. 

But  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  spectacles  at  the 
Kirmess  were  the  fancy 
dan ces  by  a  number  of  girls 
and  boys  whose  ages  wan- 
dered all  the  way  from  six 
to  twelve.  First  they  had 
a  dance  of  shepherdesses; 

then  a  squadron  of  Swedish  cavalry,  in  gorgeous  uniforms, 
perf<  >rmed  a  national  dance.  After  this  came  other  dances 
also  characteristic  and  beautiful. 

The  most  amusing  of  all  was  that  in  which  Little  Red 
Riding-hood,  the  Enchantress,  and  the  Wolf  took  part. 
The  Enchantress,  who  was  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eleven, 
appeared  first  on  the  scene,  and  was  supposed  to  enchant 
the  ground.  Then  Red  Riding  hood  came  forward  in 
a  pretty  red  cloak  and  hood.  While  she  was  dancing, 
a  fierce  Wolf  appeared,  making  sounds  horrible  enough 
to  frighten  Red  Riding-hood  into  fits. 

Suddenly  the  Enchantress  comes  back,  and  the  Wolf  is 
greatly  frightened  in  his  turn,  and  runs  back  to  his  den. 
In  the  mean  lime  Red  Riding-hood  has  come  under  the 
spell  of  the  Enchantress.  She  waves  her  magic  wand, 
and,  behold  !  Red  Riding-hood  is  Cinderella,  and  she  dances 
as  Cinderella  must  have  done  in  the  fairy  tale  when  she 
enchanted  the  young  Prince. 

This  brought  the  dancing  to  a  close,  and  the  young  per- 
formers mingled  with  the  gay  crowd,  and  the  business  of 
the  Kirmess  went  on  again. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked.  What  was  all  this  for?  why 
this  gay  scene  ?  Was  it  all  for  pleasure's  sake  only,  and 
in  order  that  they  who  danced  and  we  who  looked  on 
should  be  amused  ?  No,  it  was  not  all  for  pleasure. 

Every  great  city  has  its  great  charities,  its  asylums,  and 
its  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  crippled.  New  York  has 
many,  but  it  needs  more;  and  the  ladies  who  got  up  this 
splendid  entertainment  did  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  so  that  people  who  are  suffering  from 
these  terrible  diseases  may  have  a  place  where  they  can 
go  and  be  cured. 

And  it  was  for  these  poor  people  Cinderella  danced  and 
the  Wolf  chased  Red  Riding-hood.  Children  can  do  much 
for  charity  even  by  their  own  efforts.  Have  not  their 
hoarded  pennies  endowed  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Cot  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  ?  They  can  not,  of  course,  build  hos- 
pitals alone,  but  they  can  assist  in  such  work,  and  every 
step  that  the  light-hearted,  light-footed  dancers  took  at 
the  Kirmess  will  bring  some  relief  and  comfort  to  some 
weary  sufferer  in  the  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
festival  was  given. 


MAY  13,  18S4. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


THE  MERRY  MAY. 

WHAT  do  you  see  in  the  rose,  my  child  ? 

What  do  you  hear  it  say? 
Does   it  whisper  that   God   on  the   earth   has 

smiled. 

And  sent  us  the  merry  May? 
Merry,  merry  May — 
We  are  glad  for  the  merry  May. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


We  are  two  little  cousins.  Jennie's  papa  has 
been  in  Washington  Territory  all  winter,  hut  we 
expect  him  home  every  day.  and  with  him  many 
curiosities—  a  museum  of  BOO  or  more  of  mount- 
ed animals  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Jennie  has  a 
tabby  cat  that  opens  all  the  doors  that  have 
latches.  We  went  to  the  woods  yesterday,  and 
found  our  first  spring  flowers.  We  know  the  lit- 
tle girls  in  the  South  gathered  their  first  flowers 
long  ago.  Susie's  papa  has  a  steam  mill  near  the 

M|sqiich;inn.i      [liver.    abolll     M\lrcn     full.'-    li'om 

here.  SUSIE  and  JENNIE  C. 

How  interesting  your  museum  will  be  ! 


To  match  the  cleverness  of  Jennie's  eat,  here 
is  a  story  which  Sadie  tells  about  her  dog  : 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  This  morning  the  < k 

was  cutting  up  some  meat  on  a  low  table  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I  suggested  that  we  should  leave  the 
meat  there  and  see  if  our  shepherd  dog  would 
touch  it.  So  we  went  out.  and  then  went  quier- 
ly  around  to  another  door  and  looked  through 
the  crack.  Sport  smelled  around  the  floor  a  lit- 
tle, to  see  if  there  were  any  scraps  there,  and 
then  he  looked  at  the  meat  for  about  a  minute. 
I  suppose  he  was  thinking  whether  it  was  right 
to  take  it  or  not ;  he  evidently  decided  it  wasn't. 
for  he  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  then  went  out  of  the 
door.  \Yasn't  he  good?  Sometimes  we  drop 
something  on  the  floor,  and  he  will  never  even 
smell  it  till  we  tell  him  he  may  have  it.  SADIE. 


OAK  KNOLL,  GERMANIA,  ALABAMA. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  yon  a  letter,  but 
I've  read  every  paper  and  every  letter  each  week, 

and  think  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  nicer  than  ever  now. 
Last  Friday Mattie  S.came  home  from  school,  and 
spent  the  night  with  me.  and  on  Saturday  Annie 
C.  drove  over  in  her  phaeton  \\Y  all  went  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  woods.  Well,  we  went  first 
to  a  lovely  great  spring,  and  the  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Then  we  crossed 
the  creek  on  a  log  and  went  up  the  mountain,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  top  we  sat  down  and  ate  all 
our  lunch  up  except  a  few  crackers,  and  it  was 
only  ten  o'clock,  and  we  had  come  to  spend  tin- 
day.  Then  we  came  do*yn  the  mountain,  and 
gathered  lots  of  violets,  wind-flowers,  and  spring 
beauties.  \Ve  then  went  to  the  spring  and  put 
our  flowers  in  water,  and  then  we  went  to  fish  in 
the  creek.  I  caught  one  little  ri<h.  and  Annie 
caught  a  craw -fish.  Well,  pretty  soon  we  got 
tired  of  fishing,  and  we  played  Indian  all  the  rest 
of  the  time,  and  went  home  at  four  o'clock.  We 
had  a  splendid  time. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  something  about  my  lit- 
tle sister,  who  is  five  years  old.  but  we  ail  call 
her  Baby.  There  are  little  darkies  here,  who 
always  say  "dime"  ("or  ••  did."  and  talk  so  fun- 
ny, and  mamma  is  very  particular  about  Baby's 
not  imitating  them.  So  one  day.  when  it  had 
been  raining  all  day  and  had  stopped  in  the  even- 
ing. I  said.  "Oh.  mamma,  it's  dune  raining."  and 
Bal'y  opened  her  eyes  very  big  and  round,  and 
said  :  "Oh,  mam  ma.  hear  her  :  she  said  ' '/"/"  .' 
She  ought  to  have  said.  'It's  <inl  raining.'" 
And  then  that  night,  when  we  were  in  bed.  I  told 


her  something,  and  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  knou-fil  it,"  ' 
and  I  said,  "oli,  Baby  !— '  knowed  T  What  ought 
you  to  say?"  "Well."  she  said.  "I  can't  say 
did."  And  when  I  told  mamma  in  the  morning, 
she  said  it  was  funny  enough  to  tell  the  Post- 
mistress about  it.  ami  I  thought  I  would  write. 
Your  little  friend,  JULIE  V.  (;. 

Bless  the  Baby  ! 


CHEYENNE,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

When  Yovxn  PEOPLE  comes  we  all  wish  to  get 
it  and  read  it  at  once.  We  all  like  "The  Ice 
i;ueen"  very  much.  My  brother  thinks  Jimmy 
Brown's  stories  are  splendid.  We  have  had  a 
great  snow-storm  here  lately.  One  evening  it 
thundered  and  lightened,  and"  the  next  morning 
there  was  seventeen  inches  of  snow  on  the  level. 
Some  people  think  this  is  the  "far  West."  but 
we  have  as  good  schools,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  as  there  are  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
towns.  I  have  a  brother  and  s'ister.  but  no  pets 
at  present,  as  our  bird  died  lately,  and  our  dog 
was  stolen.  I  have  tried  some  receipts,  and  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  ELFIE  A.  R. 

NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you,  as  I  never  have  done  so.  I 
will  tell  you  about  my  pets,  as  other  children 
have.  I  had  a  pet  cat.  and  she  had  some  little 
kitties,  and  I  liked  to  play  with  them.  Then  she 
had  two  more,  and  because  I  took  them  out  of 
their  bed  they  ran  away.  We  caught  a  little  live 
mouse,  and  we  kept  him,  and  he  was  a  funny  lit- 
tle mouse  ;  but  one  night  he  got  away,  and  we 
have  not  seen  him  since.  I  like  "  Raising  the 
'  Pearl '  "  and  "  The  Ice  Queen"  very  niueh. 

WINTHROP  B.  A. 

I  fear  Winthrop  grew  very  tired  waiting  and 
watching  to  see  his  letter,  but  here  it  is,  dear 
boy. 


ODKLL,  ILLINOIS. 

The  board  which  we  cover  our  cistern  curb 
with  is  not  wide  enough,  and  to-day  it  was  not 
put  on  very  well,  and  one  end  looked  as  if  it  would 
slip  in.  After  a  while  we  saw  that  the  hoard  was 
gone.  We  looked  in  the  cistern,  and  there  it  was, 
and  itne  of  our  young  roosters  was  standing  on 
it.  He  must  have  jumped  on  top  of  the  cistern, 
and  his  weight  made  the  board  fall  in.  He  got 
out.  of  the  water  on  to  the  hoard,  so  he  was  all 
right,  but  how  to  rescue,  him  was  the  question 
\\v  thought  we  could  let  a  pail  down,  but  we 
were  afraid  it  would  frighten  him  and  he  would 
jump  into  the  water.  We  tried  it.  and  he  didn't 
get  frightened  at  all.  but  it  didn't  do  any  good. 
So  mv  big  sister  reached  her  hand  down  and 
pulled  him  out  by  the  tail.  He  was  real  wet.  We 
had  to  bring  him' into  the  house  to  dry  him.  for  it 
is  February,  and  we  were  afraid  he  would  freeze. 
I  think  lie  was  very  sensible  to  stand  so  quiet,  for 
if  he  had  flopped 'around  he  would  surely  have 
been  drowned.  Good-by  for  this  time. 

ROBERT  F.  A. 


WALLESKA,  GEORGIA, 

I  am  a  happy  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  live 
on  the  Etowah  River,  and  sometimes  the  water 
rises  over  our  orchard  and  spring.  The  name  of 
our  place  is  \Valleska.  My  grandfather  named  it 
after  an  Indian  chief  who  lived  here  before  the 
white  people  came  to  this  country.  There  are 
three  Indian  graves  on  the  place.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters and  one  brother.  \Vc  go  to  school  at  home. 
I  study  reading,  spelling,  geography,  grammar, 
history,  and  arithmetic,  and  take  lessons  on  the 
piano.  I  would  like  to  know  sonic  of  the  chil- 
dren's favorite  studies.  I  have  a  little  class-mate 
named  Clara ;  she  walks  to  school  two  miles  ev- 
ery morning.  We  ride  on  the  donkey,  and  play 
with  the  puppy  and  cat.  I  have  books,  dolls,  and 
other  toys.  My  mamma  gave  me  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  a  Christmas  present.  My  teacher  calls  me 
her  "  little  comfort."  M.  M.  E. 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

My  only  pet  is  a  canary :  it  is  tame,  and  we  let 
it  out  of  the  cage  nearly  every  day.  It  likes  to 
be  where  the  family  are.  One  dav  I  wi 'lit  to 
school  and  forgot  to  pat  it  back  in  the  cage,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room,  as  mamma  had 
gone  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  guess  birdie 
felt  lones,,me.  for  he  followed  mamma  out  and 
hopped  into  the  sink  and  was  going  to  bathe. 
His  name  is  CoMie.  We  have  a  horse,  and  I  go 
horseback-rilling  in  the  summer.  I  go  to  school, 
and  I  am  in  the  Fifth  Reader.  My  studies  are 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  geography, 
grammar,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  anil  fun. 
My  sister  and  I  both  take  musie  le-sons.  Your 
loving  little  friend,  NELLIE  G.  N. 


EAST  WINDSOR  HILL,  CONNECTICUT. 

T  have  a  little  brother  two  years  old  :  his  name 
is  Roger.     He  says  he  is  auntie's  naughty  darling 

1  am  seven  years  old      I  go  t.,  sel 1  every  day. 

and  1  love  my  teacher.  I  write  in  the  Xo.  3  writ- 
ing-hook. It.  has  been  very  foggy  here.  Two 
of  papa's  friends  got  lost,  on  the  river  with  their 
horse  and  sleigh  one  night  My  sister  Maude  is 
afraid  of  cats:  lam  not ;  I  chase  them.  Papa  has 


lots  of  cows  and  bossy  calves.    I  can  milk  Daisy. 
Good-by.  WILLIE  G. 

Willie,  boy,  don't  chase  poor  puss! 


I  have  spent  the  last  year  very  pleasantly  visit- 
ing my  relations  in  this  nice  sea-siile  resort.  We 
have  had  a  very  mild  and  wet  winter,  but  it.  is 
clear  now.  and  while  the  birds  are  building  their 
nests  the  flowers  are  blooming  profusely  I  nev- 
er saw  such  beautiful  callas  or  geraniums  as  those 
which  grow  he-re,  and  the  golden  poppies  grow 
so  thick  on  some  of  the  hills  that  they  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  spread  out 
like  a  great,  yellow  sheet.  I  went  in  bathing  last 
February,  and  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  bathers 
go  in  the  surf  every  day  in  the  year.  When  in 
San  Francisco  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
one  of  a  party  that  the  lieutenant  of  police  took 
through  the  Chinese  quarters  after  night.  We 
visited  many  of  their  shops,  restaurants,  and 
bakeries,  and  saw  the  opium  dens,  pawnbroker's 
shop,  the  idols  at  the  joss-house,  and  the  pig-pens 
hung  over  the  alleys.  While  at  their  theatre  we 
heard  the  most  terrible  screeching,  known  as 
Chinese  music,  and  though  1  could  not  tell  what 
the  play  was  about.  I  knew  it  was  intensely  inter- 
esting from  the  antics  of  a  little  ( 'hinese  1»  iy.  who 
was  continually  grinning  at  me  and  gesticulating 
toward  the  stage.  WILLIE  D.  V. 

How  I  would  like  to  see  those  golden  poppies  ! 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  just  had  a  birthday,  and  am  ten  years 
old.  One  of  my  presents  was  a  large  French  doll. 
It  has  large  brown  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  cun- 
ning little  bisque  hands.  You  can  judge  some- 
thing of  its  size  when  I  tell  you  that  it  wears 
mine  and  my  sister's  baby  clothes.  My  mamma 
is  making  it  some  white  short  dresses.  I  call  it 
Pansy.  I  have  a  little  iron  stove,  and  almost  ev- 
ery Saturday  I  invite  some  little  girls  to  come 
and  cook  on  it  with  me.  I  have  some  pets,  as 
most  of  the  other  girls  and  boys  have.  The  first 
flowers  I  have  planted  are  mignonette  and  pop- 
pies. Good-by.  MAT  A.  A. 

Pansy  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  pretty  dolly. 


ST.  JOHN'S  FARM,  NEAR  WARTBL-RG,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  1  have  a  pet 
dog,  and  Ids  name  is  Gipsy.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  My  papa  has  a  large  vineyard. 
He  is  having  a  large  barn  built.  VICKY  A.  L. 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

1  am  a  little  boy  nearly  seven  years  old.  I  can 
write  some,  but  not  well  enough  to  write  a  letter, 
so  my  auntie  is  writing  this  for  me.  I  have  been 
very  sick,  and  have  not  been  out  for  nearly  two 
months;  but  I  am  better  now,  and  am  going  for  a 
walk  the  first  warm  day.  I  wish  it  would  hurry 
up  and  come,  for  I  am  so  tired  of  staying  in  the 
house.  I  have  two  pet  pigeons  and  a  canary. 
My  brother  takes  YOUNC  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  to 
have  the  stories  and  letters  read  to  me,  especial- 
ly the  letters,  which  I  like  best  of  all.  JIM. 

I  hope  my  little  friend  Jim  is  as  well  as  ever  by 
this  time. 


Pi  AINVIEW,  ILLINOIS. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  your 
friends.  The  6th  of  February  mamma  gave  me 
a  birthday  party ;  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  I  in- 
vited my  Sunday-school  class  and  teacher,  and 
also  my  school-teacher  and  a  number  of  other 
boys  and  girls.  I  received  a  number  of  nice 
presents. 

My  sister  Gracie  told  you  of  the  cyclone,  ami  I 
can 'tell  you  something  more  about  one  that  hap. 
pened  one  May.  While  my  sister  Mary  was  walk- 
ing in  the  meadow,  in  November,  that  had  been 
mowed  and  raked  over  in  July,  she  found  a  gold 
bracelet  that  belonged  to  Miss  Tenttie  R.,  and 
had  been  blown  out  of  her  mother's  house.  She 
lived  about  a  mile  southwest  of  our  home  she 
was  very  glad  to  get  it.  It  was  not  so  nice  as 
when  new,  but  of  course  it  will  be  quite  a  keep- 
sake. Would  not  you  think  so  if  it  were  yours? 
Papa  is  quite  busy  trying  to  improve  our  home. 
It  was  much  injured  in  the  cyclone.  But  we  must 
not.  look  on  the  past. 

Mamma,  sister  Mary,  and  myself  belong  to  the 
Good  Templars'  Lodge,  and  I  belong  to  the  1'ivs- 
byterian  Church.  I  am  a  farmer's  daughter.  I 
can  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  chickens,  cook,  and 
wash  dishes,  and  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  house- 
keeping that  any  little  girl  of  my  size  can  do. 
Yours  forever.  KATIE  M.  C. 

One  bit  of  a  message  in  your  letter,  Katie  dear, 
I  have  kept  all  to  myself,  and  I  am  very,  very 
glad  that  you  told  it  to  me,  though  I  prefer  not 
to  print  it  for  everybody  else  to  read. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFOF.MA. 

My  funny  little  sister  has  written  a  letter  and 
"made  up"  a  "Chinese  Fairy  Story"  for  you. 
which  she-  hopes  you  will  think  good  enough  to 
print.  The  little  dear  has  "made  up"  stories. 
usually  fairy  stories,  and  songs  (composing  words 
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and  tune  at  the  same  timel,  ever  since  she  could 
talk.  At  first  we  did  nut  notice  them  ;  she  thru 
would  tell  them  to  her  dolls:  then,  as  she  grew 
older,  she  told  them  to  any  one  of  the  family  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  them.  The  one 
she  sends  you  is  literally  as  she  told  it  to  me  one 
day  as  we  were  coming  home  from  the  Post  -office. 
When  "Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother"  was  appearing  in 
YOUNO  PEOPLE,  the  next  day  after  it  came  she 
would  be  very  anxious  for  the  next  paper,  and 
say :  "  Will  YOUNG  PEOPLE  come  to-day?  How  I 
wish  it  came  every  day  !  I  just  lore  it." 

Your  little  paper  fills  the  place,  so  long  vacant, 
waiting  for  some  live,  charming  publication  to 
appear  to  the  little  ones  ofteuer  than  those  pub- 
lished but  once  a  month,  and  it  does  us  all  a 
world  of  good,  like  the  good  fairy  that  it  is. 

I  have  thought  best  to  copy  little  sister's  letter 
and  story,  because  I  can  make  them  occupy  a 
little  less  bulk.  But  they  are  not  changed  one 
word.  The  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitals 
are  all  hers  too.  JENNIE  K.  B. 

I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  very  nice. 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  Jimmy  Brown  or  Mr. 
Thompson  fora  long  time.  The  other  day.  when 
I  went  to  the  Gaudalupe  Kiver.  I  found  some  pus- 
sy-willows, but  some  of  them  had  grown  to  be 
old  cats.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  some 
mines  and  mountains.  Mount  Hamilton  is  the 
mountain  where  they  are  going  to  have  tin-  big- 
gest telescope  in  the  world.  I  will  first  tell  you 
about  the  Gaudalupe  Mine  ;  it  is  about  nine  miles 
from  where  I  live.  On  the  hill  there  is  a  dump 
pile,  where  there  is  cinnabar.  I  think  it  is  very 
pretty.  The  big  wheel  was  going  when  1  was 
there',  and  it  never  made  a  bit  of  noise  at  all.  but 
went  round  anil  round,  and  brought  up  water 
from  three  hundred  feet.  I  have  been  to  New 
Almaden  on  a  picnic,  but  it  began  to  rain  before 
we  had  a  chance  to  see  inside  the  mine,  and  I  was 
very  sorry,  too,  because  I  wanted  to  tellyou  about 
it.  New  Almaden  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
where  I  live,  and  four  from  the  Gaudalupe  Mines 
across  the  hills.  I  have  no  pets,  or  little  brothers, 
or  lit/If  sisters,  but  I  have  a  big  sister.  I  have  a 
doll  three  feet  and  two  inches  named  Kristeen, 
and  a  wax  doll  named  Lilly  Bell.  Good-by. 

ANNIE  M.  B. 

A  CHINESE  FAIRY  STORY. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old,  old.  old 
Chinaman,  whose  name  was  Ling  Hong.  He  was 
a  witch  and  changed  anybody  into  an  elephant 
if  they  did  anything  wrong.  The  people  did  not 
like  this,  and  they  thought  they  would  kill  him 
but  the  first  time  they  tried  they  forgot  his  head 
and  the  next  day  he  was  a  chinaman  again.  The 
next  time  they  tried  it  they  fared  no  better  for 
they  forgot  one  of  his  feet,  the  next  time  they' 
got  all  of  him  burnt,  but  the  next  day  the  King 
died  and  they  thought  that  it  was  because  the 
witch  was  dead,  and  so  they  sent  for  a  Saint,  who 
took  the  bones  and  ashes  and  said  something  to 
them,  then  the  Saint  took  the  King  into  anoth- 
er room  and  did  not  let,  any  one  in  only  the  old 
witch  who  had  become  a  chinaman  when  the 
Saint  said  something  to  the  bones  and  ashes. 
The  old  witch  touched  the  King  and  he  rose  well 
and  strong.  Then  the  old  witch  said  he  would 
not  change  anybody  to  an  elephant  again  un- 
less they  did  something  very  wrong.  Now  this  old 
witch  was  getting  to  be  two  hundred  years  old 
and  had  a  pigtail  two  miles  long  and  very  thick, 
and  one  day  he  thought  he  would  cut  it  off.  and 
drawing  it  up  he  found  it  so  muddy  he  thought 
he  would  let  it  be  and  have  the  barber  cut  it  off, 
and  so  the  next  day  he  went  to  the  barber,  but 
before  morning  a  poor  farmer  had  cut  it  in  two 
and  carried  the  piece  he  cut  off  home  with  him, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  brushing  it  and  the 
farmer's  wife  was  going  to  spin  the  hairs  and 
there  came  out  ever  so  many  little  chinamen  as 
big  as  a  pin,  and  went  all  over  the  farmer  and  bit 
him,  and  his  wife  and  his  children  till  they  all 
said  they  would  not  touch  the  old  witch's  pigtail 
again.  Then  the  little  chinamen  hid  in  the  pig- 
tail again,  and  the  old  witch  said  he  would  go 
everywhere  and  see  the  whole  world  and  learn 
about  everything.  So  he  got  three  ships  and 
some  men  to  go  with  him  and  they  visited  every 
place  to  see  the  wonders  as  the  old  witch  called 
them.  And  they  visited  last  of  all  California  and 
at  every  place  he  stopped  in  California  he  left 
some  of  his  little  chinamen,  and  of  course  they 
had  to  build  them  some  houses  to  live  in.  and 
no!. i .dy  else  lived  in  their  houses  with  them  and 
so  they  called  it  Chinatown— and  that  is  the  way 
so  many  Chinatowns  came  in  every  place  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Thanks,  little  ten-year-old  Annie,  for  the  story, 
and  for  the  pussy-willows  you  sent  in  your  letter. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  The  story  of  "Pearl's 
Easter  at  Merrivale"  makes  me  think  of  how  I 
spent  Easter  a  year  ago.  We  were  in  the  coun- 
try all  the  spring  and  summer.  The  night  before 
Easter  the  boys  where  I  was  went  out  in  the  fields 
near  the  house  and  dug  holes,  where  they  said  the 
rabbits  would  comearid  lay  eggs  for  the'  children 
to  have  at  Easter-day.  No  one  but  the  father  of 
the  boys  was  allowed  to  know  where  the  holes 
were.  In  the  morning  early  they  ran  out  to  look, 
and  sure  enough  each  hole  was  filled  with  colored 
eggs. 

As  we  were  near  a  river,  I  learned  to  row.    I 


am  not  a  very  strong  boy,  but  I  could  take  five 

I pie  in  the  boat  quite  a  distance  before  I  was 

eight  years  old.    We  live  in  the  city,  but  I  like 
the  country  very  much.  WINFRED  H.  R. 


I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  My  birth- 
day is  on  Christmas.  We  have  two  little  calves, 
three  cows,  and  three  little  pigs.  I  have  a  little 
colt ;  I  call  her  Flora.  I  have  seven  little  chick- 
ens four  weeks  old.  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  My  uncle  sends  it  to  my  sister.  Mother 
made  me  a  sugar  egg.  Our  school  begins  this 
morning.  JAMES  B. 

LENKXA,  JOHNSON  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

We  are  two  little  cousins,  and  we  thought  we 
would  try  and  write  to  you.  We  live  out  in  the 
country,  a  few  miles  apart.  This  afternoon  we 
went  down  to  the  creek,  and  took  a  basket  of 
provisions  with  us.  We  gathered  moss  and  pick- 
ed up  shells  and  pebbles,  and  caught  a  few  min- 
now^.  and  altogether  we  had  a  very  fine  time. 
Our  teacher  teaches  singing,  and  we  like  it  very 
much.  Our  friend  Hattie  says  she  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  children  write  the  letters  that  are 
in  the  Post-office  Box,  but  we  do.  We  will  close 
now.  LETTA  C.  and  MEDA  C. 

I  wish  Miss  Hattie  could  make  a  call  on  me  to- 
day and  see  my  lap  overflowing  with  letters.  I 
fancy  she  would  believe  that  children  write  let- 
ters after  that. 


ESTHERVII.LK. 

I  have  taken  three  terms  of  music  lessons. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  spring  flowers  here — 
wake-robin,  periwinkles,  and  wind-flowers.  I 
have  four  scrap-books,  and  about  four  hundred 
advertisement  cards.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  your  name  is.  The  ball  season  has  come ; 
we  play  ball  every  evening.  .  Lgo  to  school  every 
day.  I  have  a  cat  whose  name  is  Bobby,  because 
it  has  a  bob-tail ;  it  jumped  into  an  open  win«l<  iw, 
and  the  window  fell  on  its  tail,  and  part  of  it 
came  off.  I  had  a  canary,  but  Bobby  caught  it 
and  ate  it.  Do  you  like  ferns?  We  have  a  great 
many  here.  I  press  some  every  summer.  There 
are  a  great  many  cat-tails  too.  We  have  lots  of 
small  candy-pulls  in  the  winter.  I  send  this  re- 
cipe for  taffy — it  is  very  nice :  ten  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  I  wish  some 
one  would  send  a  nice  recipe  for  lemon-drops.  I 
hope  you  will  print  this  letter.  RUTH  M.  B. 

So  you  want  to  know  my  name,  dear.  I'll  have 
to  think  about  it  awhile  first.  Will  somebody 
send  a  splendid  receipt  for  lemon-drops  as  soon 
as  possible  ? 

SCRASTOX,  PlNVSVl.VAMA. 

I  think  the  engravings  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are 
very  lovely,  especially  those  by  Miss  Jessie 
McDermott  and  the  one  who  puts  her  mono- 
gram with  a  J  over  an  S.  My  drawing  teacher 
has  had  me  copy  a  great  many  of  Miss  McDer- 
mott's  drawings.  She  has  me  copy  from  cast, 
and  I  don't  enjoy  it  at  all.  How  shall  I  address 
a  Wiggle?  I  have  drawn  several  and  sent  them, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  Seranton  is 
a  very  busy  city  :  it  is  increasing  in  both  size  and 
population.  The  large  Court-house  is  almost 
finished.  It  is  a  very  handsome  building;  it  oc- 
cupies a  square,  and  can  be  seen  from  all  the 
houses  from  Adams  Avenue  clear  up  to  shan- 
ty Hill.  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  hand- 
some residences  in  Seranton  ;  they  are  most  of 
them  built  in  the  latest  style,  having  been  built 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  extensive  coal  mines 
here  keep  the  poor  in  constant  work,  so  you 
don't  see  any  beggars  or  objects  of  charity  on 
the  streets.  You  would  enjoy  going  down  a 
mine.  It  is  very  nice  down  there  to  watch  the 
miners  take  out  coal  from  the  sides  and  roof  of 
the  mine.  A  good  many  men  have  been  killed  or 
have  had  their  legs  or  arms  taken  off  by  blasts, 
but  it  is  mostly  through  carelessness  that  it  is 
done.  Next  time  I  come  to  New  York  I  am  com- 
ing to  see  your  large  publishing  house.  We  have 
a  large  Maltese  cat  that  is  five  years  old,  and  a 
lovely  greyhound  called  Beauty.  I  have  a  very 
pretty  room.  I  have  two  dozen  beautiful  pea- 
cock feathers  and  about  thirty  cat-tails  behind 
my  writing-table,  in  a  large  jug.  My  paper  is 
pale  blue,  with  a  delicate  clematis  vine  with  its 
feathery  blossoms.  My  curtains  and  portiere 
are  peacock -blue  with  terra -cotta  trimmings. 
I  must  close  now.  With  love,  your  constant 
reader,  AMY  S. 

You  know,  dear  Amy,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
our  artist  to  do  more  than  seleet  a  few  for  publi- 
cation from  the  thousands  of  Wiggles  which  the 
little  Wigglers  send.  Address  yours  to  Messrs 
Harper  &  lirothers,  and,  if  you  persevere,  no 
doubt  you  will  one  of  these  days  see  one  of 
your  drawings  in  the  paper. 


Nsw  JRRSRV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  a 
ni'-e  little  dog:  his  name  is  Fido.  •  I  have  a  cana- 
ry ;  he  sings  very  sweetly.  I  also  have  two  paro- 


quets ;  they  can  talk:  we  have  them  in  the 
conservatory,  and  when  I  leave  them  they  say 
"Good-by."  I  am  going  to  Europe  in  May.  I 
feel  sorry  to  leave  my  pets.  I  like  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  feel  very  thank 
ful  to  a  dear  friend  who  gave  it  to  me  for  a  \  <  'ar. 

H.  E.  K. 


II.CHESTKR,  MARYLAND. 

My  sister  an  d  I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  t  wo 
years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper  that  ever  was. 
We  had  a  pet  chicken  called  Blackie.  He  would 
fly  on  my  shoulder  and  eat  out  of  my  hand  as 
nice  as  could  be.  and  he  would  come  to  the  \yin- 
dow  where  I  sat  and  look  up  at  me  so  cunning. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  number  of  bluebirds.  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  a  sign  that  spring  is  coming 
when  you  see  them.  I  am  glad,  because  I  want 
to  go  to  work  at  my  flower  garden.  We  live  on 
a  farm  eleven  miles  from  Baltimore.  I  have  a 
horse  named  Charley ;  he  is  very  nice  to  ride. 
We  have  three  cats  and  four  kittens.  I  have  a 
dog  which  I  trained  myself.  I  know  Katie  R.  ; 
she  lived  not  very  far  from  us,  but  is  now  in 
Europe.  II.  N.  S. 


RAVENSWOOD,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  almost  seven  years  old.  I  have 
a  pet  dog  ;  her  name  is  Rose,  and  when  she  comes 
into  the  house  she  will  put  her  paws  up  on  my 
shoulder.  And  I  have  a  pretty  wood-dove:  she 
will  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  she  will  beg  for 
water  or  barley.  I  study  the  Second  Reader  and 
writing,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  publish  this. 

JAMIE  B. 

Ednard  F.  S. :  You  seem  to  have  fun  at  your 
military  school,  but  do  not  play  too  many  tricks. 
— Addia  H.,  Henry  s.  p.,  Julius  F.  K.,  Willie  A.  L., 
Gracie  A.  ('.,  Frnncella  P.,  (ieorgp  B.  B.,  Mary  O., 
( Imiles  M.  II.,  George  F.,  Wilbur  K.  I'.,  anil  Win- 
nie M.  will  please  accept  thanks.  —  Tno  Little 
Boj  s  from  St.  Louis :  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not 
see  you  when  you  came  to  visit  the  home  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  received  your  sweet 
spring  flowers  safely,  and  they  stood  on  my  desk 
a  long  time.— Kiln  G.  McS. :  I  like  your  sugges- 
tion, and  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it 
soon.— Little  Adnee  was  sent  for  a  pint  of  milk, 
but  by  mistake  brought  home  a  quart.  She  asked 
if  she  should  drink  half  of  it  and  make  it  a  pint. 
The  same  child  said,  "  Auntie,  all  the  days  come 
to  us  dressed  in  their  clothes,  and  say  good-morn- 
ing." "Put  the  flowers  iu  water  quick;  they 
look  faint." 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOCNG  CONTRIBUTOnS. 
No.  1. 

NTTMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  a  familiar  saying  composed  of  20  letters. 
My  5, 1, 4, 12,  13  brings  some  people  to  want. 
My  17, 18. 19,  20  is  sought  in  the  desert. 
My   15,  6,  7,  8,  16  are  favorite  places  for  wild 
flowers. 

My  2, 11,  9, 10  is  slender,  long,  and  thin. 
My  3.  11.  14.  is  is  a  lovers'  walk.  LUCT  P. 


No.  2. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  A  body  of  water.    3.  A  lamina. 
4.  Motives.    5.  Clamorous.    0.  Period.    7.  A  letter. 

HOBOKEN. 


"So.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

You'll  find  me  in  lily,  in  lace,  and  in  lute. 
In  lark,  and  in  light',  in  the  cymbal  and  flute. 
I  am  never  in  rose-bud,  in  perfume,  or  sigh. 
In  sweet  maiden's  kiss,  or  in  cross  infant's  cry. 
I  am  not  in  tornado,  but  am  in  cyclone. 
But  I  never  am  found  in  the  fierce  torrid  zone  ; 
Yet  tropical  fruits  never  blush  without  me. 
Now,  quick-witted  puzzler,  pray  who  may  I  be? 
No  puzzle  e'er  printed  but  needed  my  aid. 
Yet  I'm  in  no  enigma  that  ever  was  made. 

MOTHER  BUNCH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZI.RS  IN  No.  S34. 

No.  1.—  GOLD  KNOB 
OVER  NAME 
LENA  OMEN 
I)  K  A  W  BEND 

No.  2.— Fox.    Tour.    Roost.    Piece.    But.    Fox. 
Our  Post-office  Box. 

No.  3.—  Persia. 

No.  4.—  Pitchfork.    Cowbird. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Nellie  Thorpe.  Mary  Maylield,  Paul.  Albert, 
and  Theodore  Keese,  Elsie  Cuyler.  D.  C..  Alma 
Jones,  Robert  Fair.  George  (i.  Dawson.  David 
Armour.  Mollie  Culbert.  Emily  C..  L.  A.  R..  Lucy- 
Pease,  John  Todd,  and  Frank  Hylton. 


[For  Exchanges,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  carer.] 
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A   FOOLISH  LITTLE  MAN. 

BY  M.  K    SAXCSTEK. 
PHERE  is  a  little  man 

\\'lio  might   be  very  wise, 
If  linir  tin-  time   tlir  stupid  tears 
\Vci-c  nut  in   both  his  eyes. 

Then-  is  a  lit  I  If  mail 

\Yho  might  be  very  strong, 

If  half  the  time  lie  did  not  fret 
I.c'sl   things  were  going  wrong. 

There  is  a  little  man 

Who  might  be  very  bright, 

If  half  the  time  he  did  not  shut 
The  sunshine  out  of  sight. 


HOME-MADE  TOPS. 

THE  diagram  Fig.  1  shows  the  materials  for  making  a  bal- 
ancing top  that  will  spiu  upou  a  string  or  the  edge  of  a 
knife. 

A  is  an  empty  blacking  box  with  a  boh;  cut  through  the  cen- 
tre of  both  parts  the  size  of  the  thinner  part  of  a  spool.  B  is 
the  spool;  one  end  is  whittled  down,  and  pushed  through  the 


FIG.  3. 


pouring  melted  lead  into  the  blacking  box  before  putting  it  to- 
gether. 

Fig.  2  is  another  style  of  top  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
described  ill  Fig.  1,  ouly  that  the  peg  (a),  which  is  about  one  inch 
long,  is  stationary.  D  shows  how  to  spin  the  top  by  using  the 
long  stick,  B,  which  is  withdrawn  when  the  cord  is  unwound. 

If  pieces  of  wire  bent  as  shown  by  Fig.  2  be  inserted  in  the 
hole  iu  the  spool  before  the  top  is  set  spinning,  it  will  look  as  if  a 
transparent  cup  and  saucer  were  balancing  oil  the  top.  Should 


hole  until  it  projects  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  under  side 


of  the 


The  peg  must  lie  made  in  the  form  of  a  straight 


cylindrical  stick   or  spindle  two  and   a   half  inches   long,  and 


PIG.  3. 


the  wire  that  you  use  not  stay  in  the  spool,  a  small  piece  of 

\v 1  ((')  with  a  hole  through  it  will  keep  it  in  place. 

If  a  light  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  top  and  a  piece  of  paper 


ending  in  a  conical   piece  about  half  an  inch  long  and  half  an 

inch  in  diameter  at  its  larger  end,  with  a  notch  in  the  smaller     on  the  other  (Fig.  3),  the  light  will  throw  a  shadow  on  the  paper 

end,  as  shown   by  diagram  C.     The  top  should  be  weighted  by     in  the  form  of  a  glass. 


THE    BASHFUL    BABIES.— DRAWN  BT  M.  L.  D.  WATSON. 
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'IT    IS    DICK    FELTER'S    WHITEFOOT.    AND    HE    IS    RUNNING    AWAY." 


"A  LITTLE  GOOD-FOR-NOTHING." 

BY  AGNES  C'ARR. 

"  T)HODA,  Debby,  here  is  a  piece  of  news  for  you,"  said 
\\j  Mrs.  Winter,  as,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  h:i  ml, 
she  entered  the  bright,  sunny  dining-room,  where  her  two 
elder  daughters  were  brisklv  clearing  the  table. 


•'  What  is  it,  mother?"  asked  Debby,  from  the  depths  of 
the  china-closet,  while  Rhoda  paused  on  her  way  to  the 
kitchen,  the  tea-pot  in  one  hand  and  a  dish  in  the  other. 
'    "Your  aunt  Deborah  Beecham  is  coming  for  a  visit, 
and  will  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"Wonders  will  never  cease!"  exclaimed  Rhoda. 
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"But  what  brings  her  to  East  Haddam  now?"  asked 
rosy-cheeked  Debby,  from  the  closet. 

"This  is  what  she  says. "and  Mrs.  Winter  read  aloud: 

"  •  Mv  doctor  lias  ordered  nit-  to  tin1  sea-shore  for  change  of  air, 
and  I  thought,  in v  di-ar  niece,  til  a  I  yon  might  lie  willing  to  lend 
me  one  of  your  daughters  I'm- ;[  tew  \veel<s.  I  need  a  compunioii, 
and  it  would  be  a  nice  change  for  the  gill  lirrsrlf,  as  (lie  sea-side 
town  1  am  going  to  is  said  to  lie  very  pleasant.  I  shall  lie  glad 
to  make  I  lie  acquaintance  of  my  great -nieces,  and  \\  ill  select  the. 
one  to  accompany  me  after  seeing  them.  I  shall  therefore  drop 
in  upon  you  on  Wednesday  afternoon  liy  the  three-o'clock  train. 
"'Your  affectionate  aunt,  DEBORAH  BEECIIAM.' 

Plain   and  straightforward,  just   like  herself."  said  Mrs. 
Winter,  while  the  eyes  of  the  girls  sparkled  with  delight. 

"  How  lovely!''  exclaimed  Rhoda.  "  It  will,  indeed,  be 
a  delightful  change  from  this  humdrum  village.  She 
surely  ought  to  take  me,  as  I  am  a  famous  nurse." 

"But  I  am  named  fur  her. "  said  Debby,  "and  certainly 
deserve  a  treat  after  bearing  such  an  ugly  name.  Besides. 
you  know,  my  beef  tea  is  celebrated." 

"You  are  both  good  housekeepers,"  said  their  mother, 
with  fond  pride,  "and  accomplished  as  well." 

"I  shall  practice  up  my  music,"  said  Rhoda,  "and 
make  a  batch  of  sponge-cake  to-morrow  morning." 

"And  I,"  said  Debby.  "will  sacrifice  two  of  my  pet 
chickens,  and  bring  out  all  my  sketches  and  Kensington- 
work  to  adorn  the  parlor  and  best  bedroom." 

"But  can't  I  do  something  ?'' asked  thirteen-year-old 
Polly,  who  until  that  moment  had  remained  silent,  being 
engaged  with  pen  and  ink  in  transforming  a  bunch  of 
yellow  and  white  marguerites  into  funny  daisy  grandmo- 
thers with  frilled  caps,  and  quaint  little  faces.  "I  shall 
love  Aunt  Deborah  as  much  as  any  of  you." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  little  good-for-nothing!"  said  Mrs.  Win- 
ter, good-naturedly,  "and  only  a  child ;  so  we  don't  expect 
much  of  you." 

"  But  I  would  like  to  see  the  'jre.it  blue  sea;  it  must  be 
grand — much  larger  than  Pike  Pond,  I  suppose." 

"A  trifle,"  laughed  Rhoda;  "but  Aunt  Deborah  wants 
some  one  to  take  care  of  and  amuse  her,  not  a  young  tear- 
coat  like  you.  So,  Polly  wog,  think  no  more  about  it,  but 
get  a  towel  and  come  help  me  wipe  the  dishes." 

Slowly  Polly  obeyed,  thinking  how  horrid  it  was  to  be 
just  in  her  teens,  and  a  good-for-nothing,  and  how  per- 
fectly lovely  to  be  grown  up,  play  on  the  piano,  work 
peacock  •feathers  and  cat-tails  on  tidies;  and,  above  all,  go 
on  trips  to  the  sea-shore  with  kind  old  great-aunts. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  in  the  Winter  house- 
hold. Rhoda  and  Debby  Hew  about,  as  their  mother  ex- 
pressed it,  "likechickens  with  their  heads  off."  whilePolly 
was  sent  on  numberless  errands  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
round  to  the  village  store,  and  called  upon  to  whisk  the 
eggs  and  dust  the  parlor,  all  of  which  she  accomplished 
with  unruffled  temper,  although  the  work  brought  her  no 
praise. 

But  at  last,  all  was  done,  the  house  in  "  apple-pie  or- 
der," the  "Rococo  Waltz,"  Rhoda's  newest  piece  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  music  rack,  while  Debby  sur- 
veyed with  pride  her  crewel  blackberries  and  sunflowers, 
which  shone  on  sofa  and  chair  back. 

"Now,  Polly,"  said  Mrs.  Winter,  "take  the  two-quart 
pail  up  to  Oldham's  pasture,  and  lill  it  with  'black-caps' 
lor  lea.  They  will  be  delicious  covered  with  cream." 

"  Oh,  mother!  must.  I  .'"  and  the  tears  started  to  Polly's 
blue  e;  "I  wanted  to  have  on  my  white  muslin  and 

blue   sash,  and  go  with  Rhoda  to    meet  Aunt  Deborah. 
She  will  think  I  don't  care  anything  about  her." 

"Nonsense:"  s;, id  her  sister;  '•you  will  see  her  at  sup- 
per, and  we  must  have  the  berries.  Just  think  of  all 
I  loliliv  and  I  have  done  this  morning!" 

.  '  MI  I  wear  my  new  hat  ?"  asked  Polly. 

"No,  dear, "  said   her  mother,   "your  old  one  will  do 


very  well,  and  you  enn  carry  the  green  umbrella,  for  it 
will  be  hot  crossing  the  lots." 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  Polly  despised  more  than 
another,  it  was  that  old  umbrella,  the  "family  roof,"  as  it 
was  generally  called,  and  she  made  a  little  face  at  the  an- 
cient article  as  she  took  it  from  behind  the  door,  and  with 
one  envious  glance  at  her  sisters,  in  their  cool  summer 
dresses,  started  of?  for  Oldhani's  pasture. 

"  Good-by,  sweet  Polyanthus.  Be  sure  and  get  a  good 
dishful."  called  Debby  after  the  retreating  figure  in  its 
scant  gingham  gown,  and  then  settled  herself  on  the 
shady  piazza,  ready  to  welcome  the  expected  visitor,  while 
Rhoda  set  forth  for  the  railroad  station. 

Polly,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  something  of  a  "  tom- 
boy." and  she  scaled  the  fences  between  the  village  and  Old- 
ham's  pasture  as  easily  as  a  squirrel;  but  as  she  trudged 
along  under  the  protecting  "family  roof,  "her  mind  was  full 
of  the  coming  Aunt  Deborah.  "  I  wonder,"  she  thought, 
"if  she  will  wear  a  plum  satin,  like  Mrs.  Judge  Peterson, 
or  a  yellow  feather  in  her  hat.  like  Miss  Alvira  Fry;  for 
mother  says  she  is  rich,  and  was  very  kind  to  her  when 
she  was  a  girl.  I  like  her  for  being  good  to  mamma,  and 
will  get  her  the  very  nicest  black-caps  I  can  find.  My, 
what  big  ones  I" 

The  last  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the  sight  of 
the  berry  bushes  bending  beneath  their  weight  of  fruit. 
Polly  set  to  work  with  a  will.  But  the  pail  was  large,  and 
the  little  girl's  hands  were  badly  scratched  and  the  sun 
far  toward  the  west  before  it  was  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
and  she  could  turn  her  face  homeward. 

"I  must  hurry,  or  I  will  -not  have  time  to  dress  before 
tea,"  said  Polly  to  herself;  but  after  crossing  two  fields 
and  climbing  three  fences,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
and  rest,  for  the  pail  of  berries  made  her  arm  ache,  and 
the  large  umbrella  was  very  heavy.  She  had  scarcely 
dropped,  however,  on  the  soft  grass,  when  far  up  the  road 
she  spied  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  which  presently  a  bay  horse 
emerged.  With  ears  laid  back,  he  was  coming  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  turnpike,  dragging  after  him  a  rickety- 
looking  buggy  that  swayed  dangerously  from  side  to  side, 
and  in  which  Polly  could  discern  a  small  black  figure 
clinging  helplessly  to  the  sticks  that  supported  the  top. 

"It  is  Dick  Fetter's  Whitefoot,  and  he  is  running 
away!"  she  exclaimed,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  And,  oh 
dear,  the  lady  will  surely  be  killed  !" 

There  was  no  one  else  in  sight,  and  on  came  the  fright- 
ened animal,  threatening  every  instant  to  dash  the  wagon 
to  pieces,  when  suddenly,  directly  before  him  in  the  dusty 
road,  appeared  a  great  green  object  flapping  up  and  down 
like  an  ugly  bug  of  tremendous  size.  This  was  something 
entirely  new  in  Whitefoot's  experience,  and  surprise  made 
him  gradually  slacken  his  speed.  Slower  and  slower  it 
grew  as  he  approached  the  queer-looking  thing,  which  he 
was  afraid  to  pass,  until  he  came  to  a  stand-still  right  in 
front  of  the  "family  roof,"  which  Polly  was  vigorously 
opening  and  shutting  with  all  her  might  and  main. 

"  Let  me  out !  oh,  let  me  get  out !"  pleaded  a  weak  voice 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  ;  and  the  frisky  horse,  hav- 
ing had  his  run,  seemed  quite  satisfied  to  remain  quiet 
when  Polly  caught  him  by  the  rein.  Then  she  assisted 
a  gentle  little  old  lady,  with  soft  gray  curls,  to  alight. 
She  was  half  fainting,  and  turned  so  pale,  that  the  girl 
hurriedly  tied  Whitefoot  to  a  tree,  and  then  ran  to  dip 
her  handkerchief  in  a  little  brook  that  ran  through  the 
long  grass  near  by,  and  tenderly  bathe  the  white  face. 

"Thank  you. "said  the  old  lady,  as  she  began  to  recov- 
er; "but  how  did  you  stop  that  dreadful  beast?" 

"  With  the  old  green  umbrella,"  said  Polly,  simply.  "I 
have  read  of  slopping  horses  that  way,  and  couldn't  think 
'  if  anything  else  to  do." 

"You  are  a  dear,  brave  little  girl.  The  boy  who  was 
driving  was  thrown  out  a  mile  back,  and  I  could  not  have 
kept  in  much  longer." 
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"  What  startled  him  ?"  asked  Polly. 
"  A  lad  011  a  bicycle,  I  believe,  but  I  was  too  frightened 
to  notice  much." 

"Well,  he  has  quieted  down  now,  and  if  you  will  get 
in,  I  will  drive  you  to  my  home  in  the  village,  where  you 
can  rest  before  going  further." 

The  old  lady  objected  timidly,  but  she  was  unfit  to  walk, 
and  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  do  as  Polly  said.  Polly, 
with  the  now  celebrated  "family  roof,"  mounted  by  her 
side,  and  with  much  pride  drove  old  Whitefoot,  who  look- 
ed rather  ashamed  of  himself,  down  the  village  street. 

Mi's.  Winter,  Rhoda,  and  Debby  were  surprised  indeed 
when  berry-stained  Polly  drove  up  to  the  gate.  But  the 
young  driver  was  more  amazed  when  her  mother  ex- 
claimed: "Why,  Aunt  Deborah !  how  came  you  here? — 
we  had  quite  given  you  up."  Then  she  discovered  that 
the  soft-voiced  lady  she  had  rescued  was  110  other  than 
their  expected  relative. 

Explanations  followed,  and  it  seemed  that  Aunt  Deb- 
orah had  made  a  mistake,  and  left  the  train  at  West 
instead  of  East  Haddam,  where  she  had  been  forced  to 
hire  a  country  youth  to  drive  her  the  four  miles  between 
the  two  places.  Her  nerves  were  badly  shaken  by  the 
runaway,  but  she  kissed  her  youngest  niece  very  fondly, 
and  even  glanced  gratefully  at  the  old  umbrella. 

Tea  was  soon  served,  when  Debby 's  chicken  and  Rhoda's 
sponge-cake  graced  the  board,  but  the  "black-caps"  were 
missing,  they  having  been  forgotten,  and  left  to  "  waste 
their  sweetness"  by  the  road-side.  But  Aunt  Deborah  ac- 
cepted all  apologies  very  kindly,  and  smiled  contentedly 
over  her  apple  sauce  at  Polly. 

Mrs.  Beecham  proved  to  be  a  perfect  visitor,  making 
herself  at  home  at  once,  sympathizing  with  Mrs.  Winter 
in  all  her  household  trials,  listening  to  Rhoda's  music, 
admiring  Debby's  handiwork,  and  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  all.  But  what  she  seemed  to  enjoy  most  was  the  twi- 
light hour,  when  the  family  gathered  on  the  woodbine- 
covered  porch,  and  Polly  sang  simple  songs  and  ballads  in 
a  voice  as  sweet  and  clear,  though  as  untrained,  as  a  wild 
bird's.  So  two  weeks  glided  by. 

"  Must  you  really  go  in  three  days  ?"  asked  Poliy,  sadly, 
one  evening,  as  she  cuddled  up  to  Aunt  Deborah,  and  laid 
her  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Yes",  darling;  but  if  mother  has  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  take  you  with  me." 

The  rough  brown  head  came  up  with  a  start,  and  two 
blue  eyes  were  very  wide  open  as  Mrs.  Winter,  who  sat 
by,  asked,  "Do  you  mean  it,  Aunt  Deborah  ?  Our  little 
Polly  is  very  sweet  and  lovable,  but  we  have  looked  upon 
her  as  a  sort  of  merry  good-for-nothing." 

"A  girl  who  remembers  what  she  reads,  and  has  the 
presence  of  mind  to  put  it  in  practice,  is  just  the  one  I 
want,"  said  Aunt  Deborah,  patting  the  eager  face  upraised 
to  hers.  The  next  moment  she  was  almost  suffocated  in 
Polly's  vigorous  embrace. 

Rhoda  and  Debby  were  certainly  disappointed,  but  were 
somewhat  consoled  by  well-chosen  gifts  from  their  great- 
aunt,  and  kindly  refrained  from  saying  anything  to  damp 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  girl,  who  was  in  the  wildest  spir- 
its. Debby  only  remarked,  "What  a  travelled  Polly- 
wog  it  will  be!"  as  she  fitted  the  natty  blue  flannel  trav- 
elling suit. 

But  there  was  a  lump  in  Polly's  throat  which  she  had 
to  swallow  hard  to  hide,  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  bade  good-by  to  the  home  folk,  and  started  off  be- 
hind the  puffing  iron  steed.  New  scenes,  however,  soon 
diverted  her,  and  when  at  last  she  stood  on  the  hard 
smooth  sand,  and  saw  the  glorious  breakers  come  rolling 
in  to  break  in  curling  foam  at  her  feet,  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  rapturous  delight,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Deborah,  it  is  wonderful !  every  wave  seems 
an  ocean  princess  with  a  white  feather  in  her  hair,  and  I 
am  so  glad  you  thought  I  was  good  for  something." 


CAPTURING  A  TIGER. 

ONE  day  about  Christmas,  1883,  a  Chinaman  came  into 
the  city  of  Singapore,  in  India,  in  great  haste,  to  re- 
port that  a  tiger  had  fallen  into  a  pit  which  had  been  dug 
as  a  trap.  A  purchaser  was  soon  found  for  the  beast,  and 
six  Malays  started  out  to  bring  him  to  the  citv. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  rig  up  a  strong  beam  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Next  there  was  prepared  a  strong 
double  basket  of  green  rattan,  one  end  of  which  was  open, 
while  the  other  was  closed,  except  a  little  hole. 

The  planks  covering  the  mouth  of  the  pit  were  then 
slightly  separated,  a  strong  rope  with  a  noose  on  one  end 
was  lowered,  and  slipped  over  the  tiger's  head  in  spite  of 
his  resistance.  This  done,  the  end  of  the  rope  was  put 
through  the  basket,  entering  at  the  open  end  and  passing 
out  through  the  small  hole  opposite.  It  was  then  carried 
up  over  the  beam,  which  left  the  basket  standing  mouth 
downward  over  the  pit. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  word  to  haul  was  given,  and  the 
disgusted  tiger  was  lifted  up  and  drawn  head  foremost  into 
the  basket,  which  fitted  him  as  an  extinguisher  does  a  can- 
dle end.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  in,  the  Malays  swiftly 
laced  withes  across  the  open  end,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
tiger's  tail  protruding. 

The  basket  was  now  carried  to  the  road,  where  a  cage 
was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  captive.  Against  a 
doorway  made  by  drawing  up  four  iron  bars  the  end  of 
the  basket  was  lashed,  after  which  the  lacings  were  cut. 
The  tiger  was  now  free  to  back  out  of  the  strait-jacket 
of  a  basket  in  which  he  had  been  carried,  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  move,  until  he  had  been  started  by  prying  his 
hind-legs  backward  with  levers. 

Thus  admonished,  he  made  a  frantic  rush  outward  to 
the  rear  of  the  cage.  The  Malays  were  quick,  and  in  an 
instant  the  door  bars  were  dropped,  and  the  tiger  was  safe. 

All  that  remained  was  to  cut  away  the  basket  and  to  re- 
move the  noose  from  the  tiger's  neck.  He  was  very  vio- 
lent at  first,  but  when  curtains  had  been  placed  over  the 
cage  he  became  quiet,  and  was  carried  to  the  city  and 
placed  aboard  the  steamer  without  any  accident. 


SPIDE11S. 

BY  SARAH  COOPEK. 

i  LTHOUGH  spiders  are  shunned  and  despised,  they  are, 
i\  in  northern  countries,  mostly  harmless  creatures,  qui- 
etly pursuing  their  work  of  destroying  insects. 

Spiders  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  most 
numerous  in  warm  countries,  where  they  are  large  and 
poisonous.  They  have  a  singular  fancy  for  resting  with 
their  heads  downward,  and  instead  of  living  in  pairs,  they 
prefer  to  live  alone.  The  females  are  usually  larger  than 
the  males,  and  they  show  no  good  feeling  toward  the 
mates,  eating  them  if  they  get  a  chance.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  live  peaceably  together  for  a  time. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  spider's  body  are  easily  seen. 
They  have  four  pairs  of  legs,  ending  in  honks,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  Near  the  mouth  are  hooked  mandibles, 
which  contain  a  slit  for  throwing  out  a  poison  to  kill  their 
prey.  They  have  from  six  to  eight  eyes,  which  are  group- 
ed together  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  higher  kinds  of 
spiders  have  a  heart  and  blood-vessels.  They  breathe  by 
air-sacs  and  tubes,  and  have  what  slightly  resembles  a 
brain. 

Spiders  are  provided  with  three  pairs  of  "  spinnerets"  for 
spinning  their  webs,  the  last,  pair  often  extending  behind 
the  body  like  two  prongs  (Fig.  2).  On  examining  these 
spinnerets  we  shall  find  them  covered  with  tiny  points; 
from  each  of  these  flows  a  si  ream  of  gummy  fluid,  which 
hardens  into  silk  when  it  reaches  the  air.  The  movable 
spinnerets  are  under  the  control  of  the  spider,  and  when 
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they  are 
held  close  to- 
gether the  fine 

streams  unite 
into  one  thread  before 
hardening,  but  when 
the  spinnerets  are 
held  apart  the  threads 
harden  separately. 
By  pressing  the  spin- 
nerets against  any 
object  the  fluid  silk 
is  forced  out  of  the 
tubes,  and  adheres  to 
the  surface.  When 
the  spinnerets  are 
taken  away  the  sticky 
fluid  is  drawn  out. 
The  hind-legs  are  also 
used  in  drawing  the 
delicate  stream,  and 
guiding  it  to  form  va- 
rious designs. 

In  this  way  a  spi- 
der's web  which  we 
can  barely  see  is  com- 
posed of  more  than 
a  thousand  threads. 
Like  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary rope,  it  is  stron- 
ger for  being  made 
up  of  small  cords,  but 
notwithstanding  this 
the  silk  is  too  delicate  to  be  of  service  to  man.  and  all  at- 
tempts to  weave  it  into  cloth  have  failed. 

Some  spiders  use  their  webs  as  traps  to  catch  their 
prey.  and  those  that  live  in  holes  or  underneath  stones 
vein-rally  line  their  hiding-places  with  web.  Nearly  all 
spiders  inclose  their  eggs  in  a  silken  cocoon,  and  carry 
them  on  their  backs  or  deposit  them  in  some  safe  place. 
The  young  spiders  remain  in  the  web  until  they  have 
grown  to  a  considerable  si/.e,  when  the  mother  sometimes 
tears  open  the  web.  and  the  baby  spiders  may  be  seen 
swarming  over  her,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When  the  time  arrives 
to  wean  them  from  her  back  the  mother  shakes  or  kicks 
them  off,  with  her  feet,  and  they  scamper  away  to  begin 
life  b.v  tlieinsels-es.  T\VO  thousand  young  spiders  have 

been    found   in   one 
cocoon. 

When  feeding  her 
babies  the  mother 
holds  a  nice  plump 
lly  or  some  such 
dainty  morsel,  while 
the  little  ones  gather 
round  and  suck  the 


juices.  When  their  hunger 
is  satisfied  they  run  off,  and  a 
new  set  comes  to  the  feast. 
The  mother  often  kills  some 
of  her  own  little  ones  to  feed 
the  remaining  spiders  of  her 
numerous  brood. 

What  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  filmy  cobwebs 
that  ornament  the  country 
road-sides,  the  fences,  and  the 
bushes  in  the  early  mornings 
of  summer,  every  thread  bear- 
ing a  precious  load  of  dew- 
drops?  Although  they  remain 
through  the  day.  they  please 
us  most  when  sparkling  with 

dew.  These  flat  webs  that  are  so  familiar  to  us  all  slope 
clown  into  a  cunning  little  tube  which  leads  oft'  among 
the  grass.  If  you  look  closely  you  will  find  the  spider 
hiding  just  inside  this  tube,  and  watching  intently  for 
some  insect  to  alight  on  its  snare.  When  this  happy 
event  occurs,  the  spider  runs  out,  and  seizing  its  prey, 
carries  it  into  the  tube,  where  the  juices  are  sucked,  and 
the  dead  body  of  its  victim  is  cast  away. 

Our  common  black  and  yellow  garden  spider  weaves  a 
wheel-shaped  web  which  is  really  a  work  of  art  (Fig.  4). 
First  the  frame-work  for  the  wheel  is  made  by  a  number 
of  threads  crossing  each  other  at  one  point,  and  firmly  at- 
tached at  both  ends  to  surrounding  objects.  These  threads 
are  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  upon 
them  the  spider  fastens  a  spiral  thread, 
making  circle  after  circle. 

Some  small  spiders  have  a  fantastic  habit 
of  weaving  balloons  foi>  themselves  and 
sailing  through  the  air.  They  pass  by  the 
general  name  of  gossamer  spiders.  Placing 
themselves  in  some  high  position,  such  as 
the  tops  of  fences,  with  their  heads  toward 
the  wind,  and  their  spinnerets  open,  they 
allow  a  stream  of  fluid  silk  to  be  blown 
out  by  the  current.  The  spider  then  makes  a  spring,  and, 
grasping  the  thread  with  its  feet,  is  carried  by  the  wind 
for  long  distances,  and  completely  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  its  own  web.  These  little  fairy  balloons  may  be  seen 
floating  through  the  air  almost  any  fine  day  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Besides  those  that  mount  into  the  air,  there  are  some 
spiders  which  even  live  in  the  water.  The  curious  water- 
spider  makes  a  bell-shaped  cocoon  of  silk  under  the  water, 
and  fastens  it  to  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  growing  plants. 
As  the  spider  is  an  air-breathing  animal,  its  young  ones 
must  have  a  supply  of  air.  and  the  patient  mother  dis- 
plays the  greatest  ingenuity  in  obtaining  it.  She  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  until  in  some  way  a  bubble 
of  air  forms  upon  her  abdomen;  this  she  holds  either  by 
her  hind-legs  or  by  the  long  hairs  on  her  body,  and  sink- 
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ing   rapidly   underneath   her 
cocoon,  lets  go  of  the  bubble, 
which  of  course  rises  into  the 
little  bell.      In   this   way  bubble  after 
bubble  is  stored  away  until  the  bell 
is  filled  with  air. 

The  tarantula,  or  trap-door  spider, 
lives  in  warm  countries,  and  digs 
for  its  nest  a  hole  in  the  ground 
two  inches  or  more  in  depth.  The 
hole  is  neatly  lined  with  real  raw 

silk,  and  covered  with  a  most 

ingenious   lid   that    lits    tightly 

into  it.      How  do  you  suppose 

the    spider    manages    to    make 

this   circular   lid    of   the    exact 

size,  and  then  fasten  it.  on  witb 

a    silken   hinge  ?      The    top    of 

the  nest  is  first  covered  with  a 

web    of   the    proper   shape,   on 

which   is  placed  a  small  quan- 
tity    of     earth  ;     over     this     is 

spread  another  web,  then  more 

clay,   so    that   the   lid   is    com- 
posed  of   layer  after   layer   of 

web  and  fine  clay,  which  hard- 
en into  a  thin,  stilt'  mass.     The 

webs  on  one  side  are  attached 

to  the  edge  of  the  nest  to  form 

the  hinge. 

When  the  lid  is  closed  it  looks 

so  exactly  like  the  surrounding 

soil  that  these  nests  are  not  easi- 
ly found.     The  concealment  is 

completed  by  a  cunning  habit 

of  covering  the  door  with  moss 

like   that  which  grows  around 

it.      "When  in  its  nest  the  spider 

holds  on  to  the  door  so  tightly 

by  its  mandibles  and  fore-feet 

tli at  the  lid  can  not  be  raised 

from  the  outside. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MAKING    ACQUAINTANCES. 

THE  first  day's  work  at  selling  newspapers  was 
particularly  hard  for  Paul  Weston,  and  mon- 
th an.  once  it  was  necessary  for  both  Ben  and  John- 
ny to  interfere  to  save  him  from  -what  might  have 
been  serious  trouble  with  that  class  of  newsboys 
who  made  it  their  business  to  drive  any  new-comer 
away. 

And  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  long  or  difficult 
task  to  force  Paul  to  retire  from  the  business  if  he 
had  not  had  these  two  friends,  so  experienced  in  the 
ways  and  hard  corners  of  street  life. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  both  Ben  and  Johnny 
the  best  course  which  Paul  could  pursue  in  order  to 
reach  his  friends  in  Chicago  was  to  earn  sufficient 
money  by  the  sale  of  papers  to  pay  his  fare  to  that 
city.  It  is  true  that  a  wild  idea  of  writing  to  some  of 
his  relatives  had  crossed  their  minds;  but  it  had  not 
assumed  any  such  shape  that  they  thought  of  speak- 
ing about  it  to  him. 

Never  once  did  it  occur  to  them  that  by  keeping 
him  within  their  world  they  were  most  effectually 
hiding  him  from  his  parents.  They  were  doing  their 
best  to  aid  him,  and  even  if  it  was  the  worst  thing  they 
could  do,  they  were  none  the  less  friends  to  him  so  far  as 
they  knew  how  to  be. 
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In  order  to  cheer  the  sorrowful  boy  as  much  as  possible, 
they  resolved  mi  bavins'  such  a  feast  as  they  allowed  them- 
selves only  on  extra  occasions,  and  that  was  to  go  to  a  cheap 
restaurant  where  a  whole  dinner  could  be  bought  for  fif- 
teen cents.  To  them  it  was  a  rare  treat;  but,  greatly  to 
their  disappointment,  Paul  did  not  enjoy  it  as  they  had 
expected  lie  would. 

The  afternoon  papers  were  purchased,  and  even  though 
their  new  friend  was  so  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
business,  and  they  were  obliged  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  defending  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  more  evil- 
disposed  of  their  calling,  trade  was  very  good. 

The  reckless  expenditure  of  forty-five  cents  for  dinner 
had  been  made  up,  and  when  the  day's  work  was  over  they 
li.nl  a  clear  prolit  of  forty-three  cents,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  encouraged  them  in  their  good  work. 

Instead  of  going  directly  to  the  home  that  Dickey  Spry 
had  founded,  after  their  day's  work  was  over,  Ben  proposed 
that  Paul  should  be  introduced  to  some  of  their  mutual 
friends,  in  order  that  his  change  in  life  might  be  made  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  Then  came  the  question  whom 
should  be  honored  by  the  first  call. 

Ben  was  in  favor  of  visiting  Nelly  Green,  whose  mother 
kept  a  fruit  stand  on  Chatham  Square,  and  who  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  acting  as  clerk,  while  Johnny  was  anx 
ious  to  visit  a  mutual  friend  by  the  name  of  Mopsey  Dowd, 
who  had  risen  from  boot-black  to  the  proud  eminence  of 
owning  a  pea-nut  stand  near  Fulton  Market. 

There  was  quite  an  argument  as  to  which  one  of  their 
friends  Paul  would  be  most  pleased  to  meet,  and  each  one  ! 
held  so  strongly  to  his  own  views  on  the  matter  that  the 
question  was  only  settled  by  the  agreement  to  call  on  both. 

Mopsey  Dowd's  place  of  business  being  nearer  the  cor- 
ner where  they  held  their  consultation,  the  three  conclud- 
ed to  go  there  first,  and  Paul  was  considerably  interested  ; 
in  this  work  of  making  acquaintances 

The  traffic  at  the  ferry  was  still  quite  brisk,  and  Mopsey 
was  selling  his  goods  as  rapidly  as  though  he  had  adver- 
tised to  close  out  his  entire  stock  below  cost. 

Between  the  intervals  of  waiting  upon  customers  and 
turning  the  roaster  to  keep  the  nuts  from  burning,  Ben  re- 
lated Paul's  story  to  the  pea-nut  merchant.  Mopsey  was 
so  much  interested  that  he  not  only  favored  Paul  with 
a  great  deal  of  his  attention,  but  insisted  on  giving  him 
a  large  handful  of  the  very  best  and  warmest  nuts. 

Mopsey  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  Paul  an  offer  for 
flie  two  tops  that  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble.  But 
owing  to  a  sudden  rush  of  customers  the  proposed  trade 
was  broken  off.  and  the  visitors  took  their  leave,  promising 
to  call  again  at  some  time  when  they  would  be  less  liable 
to  interruption  from  a  pea-iiut-huiigry  public. 

Then  the  three  started  for  Nelly  Green's  place  of  busi- 
ness, taking  a  roundabout  course  to  get  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  crowd.  By  doing  this  they  met  an- 
other acquaintance,  \\hom  I  hey  were  rejoiced  to  see,  even 
though  he  was  a  creditor.  This  was  none  other  than  Mas- 
ter Dickey  Spry,  who  had  earned  his  last  name  because  of 
I  lie  quickness  of  his  movements. 

Master  Spry  was  leaning  against  a  lamp-post  in  an  atti- 
tude of  deep  dejection,  and  was  looking  down  into  the  gut- 
ter as  if  he  expected  to  see  some  help  arise  from  thence  to 
aid  him  in  his  trouble. 

Dickey  had  not  noticed  them  when  they  first  came  up, 
and  it  was  not  until  Ben  touched  him  011  the  shoulder  that 
lie  appeared  to  hear  what  they  said. 

"  Wb.-it's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  Ben,  anxiously. 
"You  look  as  if  somebody  'd  stole  yer  an'  carried  yer  off. 
What's  up  now  .'" 

"Busted."  replied  Dickey,  mournfully,  and  then  he  be- 
gan studying  the  gutter  airain. 

"Busted?"  echoed  the  two  boys  in  the  same  breath. 
Then  Ben  asked,  eagerly.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you've  gone  up — failed 


"  That's  jest  it.  I  trusted  out  as  much  as  thirty  cents, 
an'  then  I  got  Tim  Dooley  to  tend  stand  for  me  this  fore- 
noon. When  I  come  back  I  couldn't  find  anything  but 
the  stand,  an'  that,  you  know,  I  hired.  All  the  nuts  an' 
Tim  had  gone  off." 

The  boys  were  so  upset  by  the  news  of  this  misfortune 
that  it  was  some  time  before  Ben  could  ask,  "But  can't 
you  find  out  where  Tim  is  .'" 

Dickey  shook  his  head.  "  I've  been  lookiii'  everywhere, 
an'  I  can't  hear  nothin'  'bout  him,  an'  I  can't  make  any  of 
ther  fellers  pay  what  they  owe  me,  so  I'm  all  cleaned  out." 

Ben  looked  at  Johnny  inquiringly  for  an  instant,  and 
when  that  young  gentleman  nodded  his  head,  he  said, 

"Well,  we  owe  yer  twenty  cents  that  ain't  due  yet, 
Dickey,  but  we've  got  'em,  an'  we'll  pay  it  to  yer  now." 

"I  don't  want  it,"  replied  the  unfortunate  tradesman, 
' '  an'  I  didn't  say  what  I  did  to  make  you  pay  me.  If  you 
fellers  will  let  me  own  twenty  cents'  worth  of  ther  house, 
I'll  he  all  right,  for  then  I'll  have  a  place  to  live,  an'  I  kin 
get  back  in  the  boot-blackiii'  bizness  agin." 

It  would  be  crowding  rather  close  to  put  four  into  the 
hogshead,  but  matters  could  be  arranged  by  turning  their 
store-room  into  a  bed-chamber,  and  Dickey's  request  was 
granted  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

"We're  goin'  round  town  awhile,"  said  Johnny  to  the 
bankrupt  merchant,  ' '  an'  you'd  better  come  along  with  us." 

Dickey  shook  his  head  very  decidedly.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  mingle  with  the  world  while  his  loss  bore  so  hea- 
vily upon  him,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  go  directly  to  the 
home  he  had  once  sold  that  no  persuasion  could  make  him 
change  his  mind. 

After  promising  to  return  early,  in  order  to  cheer  him 
in  his  troubles,  the  boys  continued  their  way  to  Chatham 
Square,  where,  by  good  luck,  both  Nelly  and  her  mother 
were  found  seated  behind  a  huge  basket  piled  high  with 
peaches  and  pears.  They  were  sure  of  having  a  pleasant 
call,  for  Mrs. Green  could  attend  to  the  customers  while 
the  daughter  entertained  them. 

Nelly  was  rather  bashful  before  this  strange  boy,  who 
was  dressed  so  well,  and  seemed  to  have  so  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  society  in  which  she  moved;  but  after  Ben 
had  given  her  an  account  of  Paul's  circumstances,  the  case 
seemed  entirely  changed,  and  she  was  even  more  polite  to 
Paul  than  to  her  other  friends. 

Johnny  and  Ben  told  everything  of  interest  that  had 
happened  since  they  had  seen  Nelly  last,  and  concluded 
the  story  by  an  a unt  of  Dickey  Spry's  misfortunes. 

Nelly  seemed  unusually  anxious  to  know  how  they 
could  all  live  in  the  rather  narrow  quarters,  and  after 
some  conversation,  disclosed  the  reason  of  her  sudden  in- 
terest by  informing  the  boys  that  since  they  had  called  last 
her  mother  had  moved,  and  that  their  home  was  larger 
than  before. 

"  We've  got  two  rooms  that  we  sha'n't  use, "continued 
Nelly,  speaking  quickly  in  her  excitement,  "an'  mother 
thought  perhaps  you  or  some  of  the  boys  would  come  up 
an'  board  with  us.  We'll  make  it  just  as  pleasant  for  you 
as  we  can,  an'  it  won't  cost  you  much  more  than  it  does 
the  way  you  live  now." 

Paul  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  on  his 
face,  for  the  nearer  the  hour  of  retiring  approached,  the 
more  distasteful  and  lonely  did  the  hogshead  home  seem. 

"Mother  says  that  she'll  board  you  an'  see  to  your 
clothes  an'  do  your  washiii'  for  two  dollars  'n'  a  half  a 
week,  an'  I  think  it  would  be  awful  nice  for  us  all  to  live 
together." 

The  boys  thought  so  too ;  but  they  also  thought  of  their 
hogshead,  which  seemed  so  cheerful  to  them,  if  Paul  did 
not  like  it,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  a  feeling  that 
they  would  not  like  to  leave  it.  Then  there  arose  before 
them  the  vision  of  a  "regular  home,"  wherein  some  one 
would  care  for  and  minister  to  their  comfort,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  a  hogshead  seemed  very  few  indeed. 
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"We'll  come,"  said  Ben,  decidedly,  for  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  should  accept  the  proposition. 

Then  he  led  the  others  away  very  quickly,  as  if  he  had 
some  plan  in  his  mind,  as,  indeed,  he  really  had. 

"  We'll  go  home  an'  fix  up,  an1  then  we'll  take  the  eyes 
right  outer  them,  for  they  think  these  are  the  only  clothes  ! 
we've  got." 

Johnny  was  delighted  with  Ben's  idea  of  startling1 
Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter  by  the  splendor  of  their 
raiment,  and  the  two  walked  so  fast  in  their  eagerness 
to  begin  dressing  that  Paul  could  hardly  keep  pace  with 
them. 

When  they  reached  the  hogshead  they  found  the  ruined 
Dickey  already  there,  busy  laying  plans  for  the  rebuilding 
of  his  shattered  fortunes. 

It  was  in  vain  they  urged  him  to  accompany  them  on 
their  call ;  to  all  their  arguments  he  had  but  cue  reply, 
and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  believe  in  their 
plan  of  boarding. 

"It's  jest  uothin'  more'n  less  tryiii"  to  put  on  airs,"  he 
said,  impatiently.  "Anybody 'd  think  you  expected  to 
be  'lected  aldermen  by  ther  way  you're  swellin'  round ; 
an'  old  Mother  Green  '11  be  tickled  'most  to  death  when  she- 
sees  what  fools  you're  makin'  of  yourselves." 

In  fact  it  did  look  just  a  little  as  if  they  were  "swell- 
in'  "  considerably.  Ben  blackened  Paul's,  Johnny's,  and 
his  own  boots  until  they  would  have  answered  for  mir- 
rors, and  then  he  attended  to  his  own  toilet. 

Johnny  had  red  hair,  which  was  quite  coarse  and  would 
stick  out  in  all  directions;  but  on  this  occasion  he  reduced 
it  to  subjection  by  applying  the  unburned  end  of  the  can- 
dle, until  it  clung  tight  to  his  head.  His  freckled  face 
had  been  scrubbed,  and  his  hands  were  almost  clean. 

But  it  was  upon  his  costume  that  he  depended  for  the 
greatest  effect.  His  other  coat  was  certainly  very  short- 
waisted  and  very  long- tailed,  but  this  last  defect  was  rem- 
edied by  one  of  the  skirts  having  been  cut  off  at  least  six 
inches  shorter  than  the  other.  His  vest  was  the  same  he 
wore  when  at  work,  but  by  pinning  the  collar  over  he 
changed  its  whole  appearance.  The  trousers  were  un- 
altered, save  that  the  lower  portions  had  been  fringed 
by  long  usage,  and  he  deeply  mourned  the  utter  absence  j 
of  a  neck-tie.  But  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  , 
that  the  invitation  had  come  at  such  a  late  hour  that  Mrs. 
Green  and  Nelly  would  understand  that  his  funds  were 
low,  and  overlook  the  omission. 

Ben  was  clad  in  quite  as  startling  a  fashion,  but  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way.  Johnny's  coat  was  long,  very 
long,  while  his  was  so  short  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  a  boy  about  half  his  size.  His  vest 
was  buttoned  snug  to  the  chin  to  conceal  the  dirt  on  his 
shirt  front,  while  his  neck-tie  was  made  of  the  very  nar- 
rowest and  most  brilliant  red  ribbon  that  could  be  found. 

Paul  looked  on  with  the  greatest  surprise,  and  when  his 
friends  announced  that  they  were  ready  he  followed  with- 
out a  word. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BONNIBEL. 

r,Y  MARY  D.  BRINK. 

IT  is  early  in  lifr's  morninu;  with  our  little  Bonnibel: 
Oh,  the  sunbeams  and  the  flowers,  how  they  grow! 
Then-  is  mil  a  I  mil  or  blossom  but  she  finds  and  ii.vcs  it   well. 
Whichever  path  her  dainty  feet  may  go. 

Her  companions  are  the  birds  and  the  clouds  that  float  above — 
Oh,  the  birds  and  clouds  that  fly  so  fast  together' 

And  her  little  heart  sin.ns  daily  its  happy  song  of  love. 
In  the  joj'ous  time  of  childhood's  summer  weather. 

Oh.  ye  hours  of  morning,  haste  not  to  flee  away. 

With  all  your  careless  freedom  and  delight, 
Leave  our  Bcmnibel  a  child  in  the  sunshine  yet  to  play, 

Ere  tho  coming  of  the  noontide — and  the  iiiidit. 


WHERE  THEY  WENT,  AND  HOW  THEY  GOT 
THERE. 

BY  WHYTE  McKAY. 
I. 

COME,  boys,  it's  nearly  seven  o'clock.  We  ought  to 
have  started  for  home  half  an  hour  ago.  The  tide 
'11  be  against  us  now,  and  make  us  late  for  supper." 

As  he  spoke,  Harry  Euston  wound  up  his  line  and 
glanced  toward  the  west,  where  already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a  glorious  sunset.  He  was  the  owner  of 
the  Elf,  the  stanch,  roomy  row-boat  that  had  been  rock- 
ing gently  at  anchor  in  the  bay  all  the  afternoon.  He 
had  brought  his  two  cousins,  Phil  and  Walter,  who  were 
visiting  him,  out  to  fish  for  sea-bass,  and  their  evident  en- 
joyment of  the  sport  had  tempted  him  to  remain  off  the 
banks  later  than  usual. 

Now,  having  placed  his  tackle  in  the  locker,  he  bent 
forward  to  take  in  the  anchor.  At  the  same  instant  a 
wandering  puff  of  wind  passed  by,  and,  "Oh,  Harry, 
there  goes  your  hat!"  cried  Walter. 

"I'll  catch  it,"  replied  Harry,  as  he  leaned  still  farther 
out  over  the  gunwale. 

But  the  tide  was  too  swift,  and  the  boy  too  eager.  He 
lost  his  balance,  there  was  a  splash,  and  the  curly  head  of 
the  Elf's  captain  disappeared  beneath  the  ripples  of  the 
bay.  Only  for  an  instant,  however.  Harry  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  surface  again 
struck  out  for  the  boat. 

But  the  strong  ebb  tide  that  had  whirled  his  hat  so 
speedily  beyond  his  reach  was  hard  to  fight  against. 

"Quick!  fling  me  the  blade  of  an  oar!"  he  cried  to  his 
cousins. 

Phil  did  his  best  to  obey,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  forgot  to  keep  hold  of  the  other  end,  and  what 
was  worse  still,  missed  his  aim.  The  oar  struck  the  water 
three  inches  beyond  Harry's  clutching  lingers,  and  the 
swift  current  bore  it  out  to  sea. 

"The  painter!  the  painter!"  then  screamed  poor  Harry. 
His  clothes  clogged  his  efforts,  and  he  was  growing  weak. 

The  tie-rope  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  anchor,  and 
luckily  was  also  a  long  one. 

Walter  snatched  it  up,  and  flung  out  the  end  of  it  with 
all  his  might.  Harry  caught  it.  and  a  few  seconds  later 
was  pulled,  drenched  and  spluttering,  into  the  boat.  But 
the  oar  had  already  drifted  out  of  sight. 

"And  now  we  must  take  you  home  to  dry  as  fast  as 
our  legs,  or  rather  our  oars—  Here  Phil  stopped  short, 
then  finished,  in  an  altered  tone,  "Oh.  Harry,  we've  oiily 
oiie  oar  left !" 

"  Can't  we  steer  against  it  ?"  suggested  Walter,  who  was 
busy  clearing  a  space  for  his  cousin  to  drip  in. 

"But  we  haven't  anything  to  steer  against  it  with,"  re- 
plied the  latter  between  his  chattering  teeth.  "  If  the  Elf 
only  had  a  rudder!  Maybe  I  can  scull,  though.'  Give 
me  the  oar  and  let  me  try." 

Phil  handed  it  over,  and  Harry  stood  up  to  test  his 
skill:  but  as  there  was  no  rowlock  in  the  stern,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  one  of  his  hand*  answer  the  purpose, 
which  left  liim  only  one  arm  to  work  with.  However, 
lie  splashed  the  water  about  wildly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  a  laughing  shout  from  Walter  reminded  him  of 
the  fact  that  the  Elf  was  still  anchored. 

"Well,  we  are  a  brilliant  crew!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as 
hi'  dropped  the  oar — fortunately  in  the  boat.  "  But,  any- 
way, I  don't  believe  I  could  scull  the  two  miles  back  home 
againsl  this  tide,  anchor  up  or  down." 

"  But  won't  it  turn  soon  >."  asked  Phil,  hopefully. 

"Let  me  see,"  answered  his  cousin,  trying  to  make  out 
the  figures  on  his  watch,  for  the  sunset  glow  had  now 
faded  away.  "It's  about  a  quarter  past  seven.  The  ebb 
only  began  about  an  hour  ago.  so  it  won't  be  flood  till 
after  midnight." 
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II 


stay    just 

where  we  are.  tlicn." 
said  Waller.  "  Per- 
haps a  boat  '11  come 
along  pretty  soon 
and  give  us  a 
tow." 

After  some  further 
discussion  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that 
the  time  until  mid- 
night should  be  di- 
vided into  three 
watches.  Phil  took 
the  first  watch. 
Harry  and  Walter 
sell  led  themselves  as 
comfortably  as  pos- 
sible in  the  stern, 
and  soon  dropped 
asleep. 

Phil  never  could 
tell  how  long  he  sat 
there  looking  out 
anxiously  on  every 
side. 

Now  and  then  he 
could  make  out  a 
sail  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  once  he 
thought  he  heard  the 
thud,  thud  of  steam- 
boat paddles.  But 
no  boat  of  any  de- 
scription came  any- 
where near  the  spot 
where  the  Elf  was 
anchored,  and  Phil 
at  length  began  to 
nod  himself.  He 
tried  hard  to  resist 
the  drowsy  feeling, 
and  then  decided 
thai  he  had  better 
rouse  one  of  the  oth- 
ers to  take  his  place. 
Hut  lief  ore  he  knew 
it  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

II. 

He  was  awakened 
by  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  rock- 
ing and  pitching  in 
a.  terrible  gale. 

"Oh,  Harry."  he 
cried,  waking  the 
other  boy.  "do  yon 
think  the  anchor  will 
hold  us  '." 

His  cousin  moved 
carefully  forward, 
put  his  hand  over 
the  side.  and.  catch 
ing  up  the  cable,  dis- 
covered to  his  horror 
that  lie  could  pull  it 
in  quite  easily. 

"Boys."     he     ex- 
claimed, in  a  frightened  voice,  "the  rope's  broken,  and  we've 
been  scudding  out  to  sea  for  goodness  knows  how  long!" 

Walter,  who  had  waked  up  just  in  time  to  hear  this  announce- 
ment, felt  a  strange  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  Phil  cried,  des- 
perately :  "  Can't  we  do  anything  ?  Must  we  let  ourselves  go  ?" 
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Harry  had  dropped  down  on  the  bow  locker  and  .buried  hi 
face  in  his  hands.  If  he  had  only  started  for  home  when  he  firs 
decided  that  it  was  time,  perhaps  this  would  not  have  happened 

Suddenly  Walter  gave  a  shout.  "Oh,  fellows,  look  there!; 
he  cried.  "Isn't  that  a  ship's  light ?" 


i  PAINTING  BY  FRANZ  VK.KIIAS. 

"Yes.  and  it's  coming  this  way,  too.''  broke  out  Harry, 
springing  up,  to  be  immediately  knocked  do\vn  airain  by  a  sud- 
len  pitch  of  the  boat. 

"Do  you  think  they'll  see  us  ?"  added  Phil,  in  a  voice  that  lie 
:ould  scarcely  keep  from  trembling. 


"  Can't  we  sign;,] 
to  'em  some  way.''' 
proposed  \Yalt<T.  ex 
citedly.  feeling  in 
all  his  pockets. 
"Here,  I've  got  some 
matches." 

"But  what  can  we 
light  ?" 

"Suppose  we  set 
fire  to  our  handker- 
chiefs;" and  Harry 
whipped  out  his. 

With  nervous  fin- 
gers Phil  held  the 
match  under  his  hat, 
struck  it  on  the 
thwart,  and  waiting 
until  it  dared  up, 
was  about  tci.-ipply  it 
to  the  handkerchiefs, 
when  the  straw  rim 
of  the  hat  caught  the 
blaze. 

"  ( food !"  exclaim- 
ed Harry;  "that's 
betterthan  the  hand- 
kerchiefs. Keep  it 
down,  Phil,  till  it 
gets  a  good  start." 

Phil  did  so,  and 
two  seconds  later 
half  the  hat  was  in 
Barnes. 

"I'm  afraid  it 
don't  make  a  big 
enough  blaze,"  said 
Phil,  anxiously. 

"Yes.  yes;  the 
ship's  coining  about 
again  !"  cried  Harry. 
"  Look  !  she's  aim- 
ing straight  for  us. 
\ou  can  see  the  red 
and  green  lights 
both." 

(  )u  came  the  brig 
— for  such  it  proved 
to  be— the  spray  fly- 
ing back  in  white 
sheets  from  its  bows. 
And  now  the  boys 
began  to  yell  with 
all  their  miirlit 
"  Look  out  !" 
"Pick  us  up!" 
Luckily  the  man 
on  the  lookout  had 
sharp  ears  arid  a 
ready  arm.  Quick 
as  thought  a  rope 
was  flung  out  into 
the  darkness.  Har- 
ry grasped  it.  and 
braced  himself  to  re- 
sist the  shock  when 
the  strain  came. 

But  the  sailors 
paid  out  slack 
enough  to  prevent 

an  accident,  and  presently  the  Elf  was  hauled  alongside.  But 
now  another  sailor  le.-med  over  tjie  rail,  and  bciran  jabbering 
away  at  them  like  a  South  American  monkey,  as  Phil  expressed 
it.  He— the  sailor,  not  the  monkey-  held  a  coil  of  rope  in  his 
hand,  and  Harry  thought  he  understood  what  was  expected  of 
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them.  So  he  screamed  out,  "Yes,  yes,"  nodded  his  head, 
and  when  the  rope  was  thrown,  caught  and  gave  the  end 
of  it  to  Walter;  the  men  then  pulled  him  up. 

In  this  manner  all  three  of  the  hoys  were  taken  on  board 
the  ship,  which  was  not  a  very  large  one.  The  crew  was 
composed  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men,  not  one  of 
whom  appeared  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  The 
captain  tried  his  best  to  understand  and  be  understood, 
but  his  very  eagerness  seemed  to  make  the  big  words  all 
the  bigger. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  where  the  ship  is  bound,''  remarked 
Harry,  as  the  boys  obeyed  a  sign  which  they  finally  man- 
aged to  comprehend,  and  went  down  out  of  the  wind  into 
the  cabin.  "You  see,  we  must  have  been  pretty  far  out 
when  we  were  picked  up,  and  I've  lost  all  my  bearings." 

"I  heard  one  of  the  men  say  '  Du  bist,' ''  put  in  Walter, 
"  so  I  guess  they're  all  Germans.  And  perhaps  I  can  find 
out  what  you  want  to  know,  Harry.  I  studied  a  little  of 
it  last  winter,  and  now  I  remember  the  word  for  '  where.' 
It's  ;co." 

"  Wo,  ?co  ?"  he  began;  then  in  a  moment  of  inspiration 
happened  to  think  of  the  German  for  "Mr."  or  "Sir,"  and 
added,  "  llrrr  -H'oliiT  /" 

At  this  the  captain  smiled,  and  answered  at  oner,  in  his 
gruff  voice,  "Hamburg!  Hamburg!" 

"Hopes  and  havings,  fellows!"  exclaimed  Walter,  turn- 
ing to  his  friends.  "  we're  off  for  Germany!  He  says  the 
ship's  bound  for  Hamburg.  What  will  we  do  >" 

"  (  )h,  if  we  only  cntild  make  him —  Can't  you  ask  him 
to  land  us  somewhere  in  America  '."  cried  Phil,  looking 
as  horrilied  as  if  Hamburg  was  part  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands. 

"But  a  re  you  sure  he  understood  what  you  asked  him, 
Walter  ;"  demanded  Harry. 

"  If  lie  didn't,  why  didn't  he  shake  his  head,  instead  of 
saying  '  Hamburg'  twice  over  j" 

"Well,  I  never  expected  to  get  a  free  passage  to  Eu- 
rope." observed  Phil,  with  an  attempt  al  a  joke. 

"I  guess  you  won't  find  much  freedom  about  it,"  re- 
turned his  brother.  "I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they'd 
make  ns  work  our  way  by  scrubbing  the  decks  ami  climb- 
ing up  the  masts  to  take  in  the  topsails." 

"But  we  won't  submit,"  broke  out  Harry.  "As  soon 
as  it's  daylight  we  can  make  it  understood  that  they  must 
signal  to  the  first  ship  we  see  bound  west,  and  have  us 
transferred.  It  isn't  very  long  to  morning  now,  so  I  move 
we  try  to  get  some  rest." 

So  the  boys  stretched  themselves  out  in  a  corner  of  the 
cabin,  and  for  the  second  time  that  night  one  after  anoth- 
er fell  asleep. 

III. 

Harry  was  the  first  to  wake  up,  and  this  time  he  was 
roused  by  the  rumbling  of  wagon  wheels  and  the  tinkle  of 
street-car  bells. 

"Phil!  Walter!"  be  cried,  turning  over  to  shake  his 
cousins.  "Here  we  are  in  Hamburg." 

"  Sailed  there  in  a  night."  muttered  Phil. 

The  three  rushed  on  deck,  and,  sure  enough,  there  lay 
the  brig  moored  at  a  city  wharf. 

"It  can't  lie  possible,"  murmured  Walter.  "We 
couldn't  have  crossed —  Then  chancing  to  lift  his  eyes, 
be  broke  off  into  the  joyous  shout,  "Look  there,  fel- 
lows!" 

!larr\  and  Phil  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and 
beheld  -tin  Brooklyn  llridgv! 

"  We  must  telegraph  home  riirht  otf."  exclaimed  Harry, 
after  they  had  recovered  from  their  amazement. 

"I'll  do  it."  cried  Walt.-r.  "I'm  the  only  one  with  a 
hat.  Then  I'll  come  back  here  for  you.  and  we  can  take 
the  Pockwackett  boat  at  ten." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  leaped  ashore  and 
hurried  off  down  South  Street.  When  he  returned  he 
found  Harry  and  Phil  superintending  the  removal  of  the 


Elf  to  an  express  wagon,  which  they  had  hired  to  transport 
it  to  the  steamboat. 

"I  made  the  captain  understand,"  said  Harry,  as  they 
all  three  walked  otf  together,  "that  he  was  to  keep  the 
bass  for  picking  us  up." 

The  boys  luckily  had  money  enough  among  them  to 
pay  their  fare  back  to  Pockwackett,  which  place  they 
reached  just  twenty-four  hours  after  they  had  left  it  to 
go  fishing. 

"And  almost  been  to  Hamburg-  in  the  mean  time," 
laughed  Harry,  when  they  had  told  their  story  at  home. 

\s  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  Walter  consulted  a 
German -English  dictionary,  and  discovered  that  iralirr 
means  "from  what  place?"  The  rest  of  the  crew  joked 
him  unmercifully  about  the  mistake  for  weeks  afterward. 
"I  don't  care,  though,"  Walter  would  repeat;  "I  was 
only  one  word  out  of  the  way." 


A   FOLDING  CANVAS  CANOE. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  W.  PIERCE. 

rTlHIS  is  a  boat  of  extremely  simple  construction,  and  quite 
J.  within  the  power  of  any  boy  of  ordinary  mechanical 
skill.  It  costs  about  five  dollars,  weighs  less  than  thirty 
pounds,  and  can  be  folded  into  a  package  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  fourteen  feet  long.  It  is  very  strong  and  springy 
and  will  stand  any  amount  of  bumping' about  amonu-  rocks 
and  snags,  as  I  can  testify  from  experience.  When  on 
land  you  have  only  to  turn  it  bottom  up  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  and  raise  it  at  the  ends  a  little,  so  as  to  let  in  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  frame  will  last 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  cover  will  last  for  three  or 
four  years  at  least,  and  is  easily  renewed  when  too  old. 

The  boat  is  an  invention  of  my  own,  and  nut  patented, 
and  I  now  offer  it  as  public  property.  I  have  built  four 
of  these  canoes  of  different  sizes  and  models,  but  I  shall 
give  you  the  plans  for  a  boat  fourteen  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  deep. 

I  give  careful  drawings  and  measurements  for  every 
part.  You  can  not  fail  to  succeed  if  you  follow  them. 
Here  is  the  bill  of  materials  as  it  cost  me,  although  I  have 
built  one  for  less  than  four  dollars. 

8  yards  of  40-incli  duck  @  30  cents. *2  4<: 

8  asli  rods,  14  feetx  1  inch  square 40 

2  ash  mi  Is,  4  tVi't  x  H  inches  square ]  n 

12  feet  pine  plank,  1  foot  X  4  inch 25 

8  feet  spruce,  6  inches  X  11  inches 25 

28  feet  No.  1 5  iron  wire 20 

2  pieces  of  tin,  7  indies  X  15  inches 10 

Material  for  paint 75 

Blacksmith-work 55 


There  are  four  things  to  be  made  for  the  hull.  I  will  de- 
scribe them  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  made: 
First,  the  poles;  second,  the  cross  sections;  third. the  wires; 
fourth,  the  canvas-work. 

T11K    1'OI.ES. 

To  make  these  you  mu-t  have  sawed  out  at  the  mill  eight  square  rods 
one  inch  square  and  fourteen  feet  long.  Those  should  lie  of  ash,  clear 
straight  grain,  and  free  from  knots  or  other  defects.  Tlic\  need  mil  be 
planed.  Besides  these  get  two  ash  rods  each  four  feet  long  and  one 
and  a  half  inches  square. 

Begin  by  planing  them  tdl  on  any  two  adjoining  sidrs  just  enough 
to  get  a  true  surface  to  work  from.  When  this  is  done,  fix  \our  plane 
in  the  following  way,  and  you  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

(iet  two  strips  of  hard  wood — say  from  the  head  of  a  flour  barrel.  Let 
them  be  about  the  length  of  your  plane,  and  three  or  lour  inches  wide, 
having  one  straight  ed^r  each.  With  a  few  brads  tack  one  of  them  on 
each  side  of  the  plain',  allowing  the  straight  edge  to  projrct  /«•/»»•  the 
plane  all  along  just  a  little  more  than  -r\  ni  i-iiihih-  of  an  inch.  (Tlii^  is  to 
allow  for  the  projection  of  the  blade  of  the  plane.)  The  plane  will  now 
measure  the  rods  for  itself,  and  wiii  niuk<'  them  of  a  uniform  size.  Now 
take  the  eight  long  rods  and  plane  off  the  other  two  side^  of  each  till 
the  plane  oi'aso  to  take  hold. 

Then  plane  off  the  four  corners  of  each,  bring  careful  tn  take  off  an 
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equal  amount  from  each  corner.  It  will  help  you  to  hold  the  rods  still 
and  to  make  them  stand  on  edge  if  you  fix  three  nails  into  the  work- 
bench in  such  a  way  as  to  bend  the  rods  in  a  curve. 

After  you  have  thus  made  the  rods  eight-sided,  go  on  in  the  same 
way  and  plane  off  the  eight  small  edges  until  the  rods  become  quite 
round  and  even.  Now  rub  them  down  witli  coarse  sand-paper  or  scraps 
them  with  giass  until  they  are  smooth.  Now  lake  the  two  four-foot 
rods,  and,  changing  the  guides  on  your  plane,  work  them  down  in  the 
same  manner  until  they  are  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Lay 
them  all  aside  lor  the  present. 

THE   CROSS   SUCTIONS,  FIGS.  3    AND    4. 

For  making  tlio  sections,  floor,  seat,  and  backboard,  you  will  need  a 
plank  of  some  light  kind  of  wood,  such  as  white  pine,  cypress,  or  pop- 
lar. It  should  be  good,  straight,  and  clear  stuff,  free  from  knots  and 
other  defi  cts,  twelve  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one-half  inch  thick. 
Saw  off  two  pieces,  each  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  three  inches  long. 
Now  take  a  piece  of  stout  paper  abont  one  foot  wide  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  long;  fold  it  evenly  down  the  centre,  so  as  to  be  about  a  foot 
square;  then  mark  off  on  it  accurately  the  shape  of  the  half  section  A, 
Fig.  !-:.  Let  the  dotted  side  coincide  with  the  folded  edge  of  your  pa- 
per, and  draw  a  straight  line  along  the  upper  edge  of  your  paper  and 
perpendicular  to  the  folded  edge.  Lay  off  the  dotted  lines  parallel  to 
it,  and  at  the  proper  distances  below  it.  These  are  merely  to  guide 
you  in  your  work.  Now  on  each  of  these  lines  measure  out  the  proper 
distance  to  the  mark  +,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Then  with  these  marks  for  centres  draw  the  little  semicircular  notch- 
es one  inch  in  diameter.  These  must  be  accurate,  but  the  longer  con- 
necting curves,  which  should  now  be  drawn,  need  not  be  so  exact.  The 
little  horns  of  the  semicircles  should  be  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
the  long  curves  between  should  curve  in  a  little  over  half  an  inch.  Now 
cut  out  the  paper  carefully,  and  unfolding  it,  you  will  have  the  com- 
plete pattern  for  Section  A,  with  both  halves  alike. 

Take  a  similar  paper  and  trace  in  the  same  way  the  pattern  for  Sec- 
tion B,  Fig.  4,  taking  care  to  observe  the  slight  difference  in  its  dimen- 
sions. Lay  these  papers  on  the  two  boards,  and  having  traced  them, 
saw  thrm  out,  leaving,  however,  the  large  openings  in  the  centre  to  be 
cut  out  after  the  irons  have  been  put  on.  Round  off  thoroughly  all  the 
edges  and  corners,  so  that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  chipping.  Mark 
the  place.-  for  the  irons,  and  have  the  blacksmith  put  them  on  as  follows 

The  bands  should  be  of  hoop-iron  half  an  inch  wide  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  should  bend  over  the  top,  and  run  down 
the  front  and  back  alike,  and  should  have  four  small  rivets  put  through 
and  through  in  each,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

When  these  are  on,  saw  out  the  centre  part,  and  boring  a  gimlet 
hole  diagonally  in  each  top  corner,  insert  an  iron  peg  of  some  kind 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  two  and  a  half  inch- 
es long.  It  would  be  best  for  it  to  have  a  small  smooth  head,  and  to 
project  about  a  half-inch. 

THE    WIRES,  FII1S.   '2,    9,  AND    10. 

From  a  bit  of  wood  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  cut  two  circles,  each 
being  tlnvr  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  on  the  one  face,  and  two 
and  there  quarter  inches  in  diameter  on  the  other  fare  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  edge  will  have  a  slant  all  around  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Hoiv  two 
gimlet  holes  in  each  block  at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  each  side  of  the 
centre,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

Get  twenty-eight  feet  of  No.  15  copper-covered,  or,  better  still,  of  gal- 
vanized iron  wire.  It  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Do 
not  use  smaller  wire. 

Cut  it  in  two  pieces,  one  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  the 
other  fourteen  ami  a  half  feet  long.  Bend  each  one  at  the  centre  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pass  through  tin1  holes  in  the  blocks  and  fit  down 
neatly.  Pass  the  blocks  on  to  the  wires,  little  end  toward  the  bend,  as 
in  Fig.  2. 

In  working  with  the  wire  it  should  be  measured  and  bent  once  for 
all,  as  it  ruins  it  to  bend  and  unbend  it. 

Now  take  your  two  ash  rods,  four  feet  long  exactly,  and,  beginning  at 
three  inches  from  each  end,  sharpen  the  ends  down  gradually  until  at 
the  tips  they  will  be  a  huff-inch  in  diameter. 

Now  exactly  four  inches  from  each  end  bore  a  straight  gimlet  hole 
through,  taking  care  to  have  both  holes  in  a  line,  and  going  through  in 
the  same  plane. 

Lay  out  the  wires  ami  the  two  rods  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  making 
a  bend  at  the  proper  place,  pass  the  wires  in  a  hori/.ontal  direction  from 
the  outside  in  through  the  holes  b  in  the  rods,  and  bring  the  ends  around 
neatly  to  c.  But  first  cut  little  grooves  for  the  wire  to  fit  ill,  so  as  to 
leave  a  level  surface.  Now  remember  the  length  of  the  two  wires  ;it 
the  end  A  from  the  'nunr  side  of  the  block  to  the  hole  It  in  the  rods 
must  each  be  exactly  five  feet  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  at  the 
e-nd  B  exactly  five  fret  and  six  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Wrap  the  space  from  li  to  c  neatly  with  stout  n'ar.nl  twine,  just  as  you 
would  wrap  a  bat  handle,  except  that  just  at  the  tips  of  the  rods  you 
should  leave  uncovered  a  little  triangular  space  between  the  wires  large 
enough  for  the  iron  pegs  on  the  cross  sections  to  pass  through  neatly. 
The  object  is  to  have  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  blocks  just  a 
trille  shorter  than  the  longest  pole  in  the  boat. 

Next  get  two  pieces  of  tin  each  seven  inches  wide  and  nine  and  a 
half  inches  long  at  the  top  and  fourteen  ami  a  half  inches  at  the  bot- 


tom, and  marking  a  line  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  ends,  make 
two  rows  of  holes  with  an  awl,  as  in  Fig.  In,  so  that  when  yon  roll  the 
tin  in  shape  like  a  cuff,  the  edges  will  lap  and  the  holes  will  coincide. 
Now  lace  them  together  neatly  with  small  wire.  Prepare  the  other  tin 
in  the  same  way.  Lay  these  all  aside  for  a  while,  until  you  have  made 
the  next  part,  which  is 

THE    CANVAS-WORK,   KlliS.    5,   Ci,   7,   AMI    S. 

Get  eight  yards  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "wagon  duck,"  because 
it  is  used  by  farmers  to  make  wagon  covers.  It  is  a  light  canvas,  and 
is  forty  inches  wide.  You  must  have  this  width  in  order  to  keep  all 
the  seams  above  the  water-line,  which  is  an  immense  advantage.  It 
costs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  yard. 

Cut  it  into  three  pieces,  making  one  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  loin;,  one 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  one  four  feet  long.  Take  the  four-foot 

pi and  cut  it  right  down  the  c.  litre  so  as  to  make  of  it  two  pieces 

each  four  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide;  then  out  each  of  these  di- 
agonally from  corner  to  corner,  making  altogether  four  triangles  four 
feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide  at  one  end."  Now  sew  them  on  to  the 
longest  piece  of  canvas,  following  carefully  the  measurements  given  in 
Fig.  5.  Take  a  plain  seam  half  an  inch  wide,  and  always  use  coarse 
thread.  You  can  do  all  of  this  canvas-work  on  the  sewing-machine. 

Alter  these  are  sewed  on,  cut  the  whole  down  to  the  shape  shown  by 
the  heavy  line  in  Fig.  5.  The  dotted  line  is  only  to  show  the  original 
form. 

Next  take  the  four-and-a-half-foot  piece,  and  from  each  edge  of  it 
cut  a  strip  four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide.  This  is  so 
that  each  may  have  one  good  edge.  Fold  up  these  two  strips  with  the 
cover,  and  lay  it  aside  until  farther  on. 

Now  cut  the  piece  which  was  left  into  four  strips,  each  four  inches 
wide-  and  four  and  a  half  feet  long.  Lay  two  of  these  one  on  the  ot-her, 
and  run  little  scams  across  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Run  tin-  first 
seam  one  inch  from  the  end,  then  a  space  of  one  and  three-eighths 
inehe-,  then  a  space  of  five  inches,  and  so  on  alternately.  Doublc- 
stitch  the  first  and  last  scams.  Make  up  the  other  two  strips  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  where  you  had  jiei-  inches  before,  you  will  have 
four  anil  a  half  inches  now.  (See  F'ig.  7.)  In  all  your  work  measure 
carefully,  and  mark  out  with  pencil  lines. 

Next  from  the  waste  scraps  which  you  cut.  from  the  corners  of  the 
largest  piece  of  canvas  cut  four  pieces  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
They  arc  to  be  six  inches  wide  and  twelve  and  a  half  inches  long  on 
top  and  sixteen  inches  long  at  the  bottom.  Lav  two  of  them  one  on 
the  other,  and  sew  seams  across  them  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure.  Run  the  first  seam  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
and  the  next  one  exactly  one  and  three-eighths  inches  from  that  one. 
I'-r  this  distance  for  each  pair  of  seams,  but  leave  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  at  the  bottom  between  each  pair  as  shown.  Double-stitch  the 
first  and  last  scam  (<1  and  <•).  Make  up  the  other  two  pieces  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  you  will  now  be  readv  for 

SF.TTINIi    UP   THE    FRAME. 

Lay  your  eight  long  poles  in  a  row.  Take  the  two  canvas  bands, 
Figs.  6  and  7,  and  push  the  rods  through  the  small  holes.  Slip  the 
bands  along  until  the  shorter  one  (A)  is  four  feet  and  nine  inches  from 
one  end  of  the  poles,  and  the  longer  one  (li)  is  five  I'ect  and  three 
inches  from  the  other  end,  measuring  to  that  edge  of  each  strip  which 
is  toward  the  centre  of  the  poles.  Then  on  each  end  put  one  of  the 
canvas  caps,  Fig.  S,  to  hold  the  poles  together  in  order  at  the  ends. 

Now,  tying  a  bit  of  string  temporarily  around  the  poles  a  few  inches 
from  each  end,  put  in  place  the  two  cross  sections.  Figs.  3  and  4,  pla- 
cing the  smaller  section  (A)  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  band  A,  and  the 
larger  section  (B)  at  the  inner  edge  of  Ihe  band  B.  Place  each  pole  in 
its  proper  notch,  and  tie  a  piece  of  twine  across  at  each  section  to  hold 
the  two  top  p. ilc-  tightly  in  place/. 

The  frame  will  now  look  something  like  a  cradle.  Turn  it  over  gen- 
tly bottom  up.  (ict  some'  one  to  help  \oii,  and  press  down  the  poles  at 
each  end  until  they  touch  the  floor,  holding  them  tight  in  a  round  form. 
See  that  they  are  all  even  at  one  cud,  and  then  you  will  find  that  they 
project  unequally  at  the  other  end.  Mark  how  much  to  cut  off  from 
the  longer  ones  to  make  them  equal  to  the  others.  Saw  them  off  ac- 
cordingly, and  round  off  all  the  ends  a  little.  Of  cour.-e  YOU  will  take 
can1  In  have  each  of  the  four  pules  on  one  side  equal  in  length  to  its 
corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side.  Now  remove  the  sections;  lay 
the  poles  in  a  round  bundle,  first  having  placed  inxiilf  of  them  the  wires, 
Fig.  2,  taking  care  to  have  the  short  end  (A)  of  the-  wires  at  the  short 
end  |  A)  of  the  poles.  Hold  the  blocks  in  place  against  each  end  of  the 
poles  (you  will  find  that  they  will  just  cover  them),  and  slip  on  each  end 
one  of  the  tin  caps,  Fig.  In.  The  pointed  part  of  the  big  end  of  the 
caps  is  to  be  on  the  under  side  of  the  boat.  Drive  them  on  well,  and 
boring  some  aw]  holes  through  the  tin  into  the  block-,  fasten  the  caps 
on  with  long  tacks.  Where  the  small  end  of  the  tin  projects  beyond 
the  blocks,  slit  it  down  in  several  places,  and  bending  it  over,  fasten 
neatly  to  the  face  of  the  blocks. 

Now  put  in  the  sections  again,  each  in  its  place,  and  drawing  the 
wires  apart,  slip  the  little  triangular  holes  over  the  four  iron  pegs.  Of 
course  in  putting  in  the  sections  von  always  place  them  in  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  then  slide  them  along  to  their  proper  places.  See  that  they 
are  plumb,  and  adjusting  the  bands  more  accurately,  fasten  the  bands 
to  the  two  top  and  two  centre  poles  with  pin- heads,  one  in  each.  The 
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band  should  lie  on  the  side  of  the  sections  which  is  toward  the  ends  of 
the  boat,  and  one  edge  should  be  just  on  a  line  with  and  touching  the 
section. 

The  frame  is  now  ready  to  be  covered.  If,  however,  the  ends  are 
nut  curved  up  enough  to  suit  you,  you  can  elevate  them  a  little  mure  by 
carefully  driving  in  thin  wedges  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  under  the 
wire  at  the  end  of  the  blocks. 

It  is  quite  sufficient,  however,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom, 
if  the  ends  rise  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  centre. 

FITTING    THE    COVER. 

In  fitting  the  cover  put  all  seams  on  the  nutxitlr,  and  after  it  is  sewed 
up  you  can  turn  it  right  side  out.  Lay  the  cover  out  smooth  and  straight ; 
place  the  open  frame  on  it  right  along  the  centre,  the  short  end  (A)  of 
the  frame  at  the  short  end  (A)  of  the  cover.  Gather  the  canvas  about 
the  ends,  stretch  it  well  lengthwise,  and  wrap  a  bit  of  string  around  just 
beyond  the  poles  to  keep  it  on. 

Now  take  a  quantity  of  good-sized  pins,  and  pin  it  up  with  an  equal 
tightness  all  along.  Pin  in  a  neat  straight  line,  and  about  two  inches 
apart,  right  along  the  top.  When  this  is  done,  take  the  two  pieces  of 
canvas  one  foot  wide  and  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  bend  the  good 
edge  of  each  over  the  four-foot  rods,  and  inside  as  far  as  you  can  spare, 
and  pin  it  to  itself  every  three  or  four  inches  ;  then  pin  the  rough  edge 
to  the  rest  of  the  cover,  so  as  not  to  have  to  cut  any  from  the  bottom 
cover  when  you  come  to  trim  the  seams.  Take  about  a  half-inch  plain 
seam.  Pin  the  ends  of  the  strip  to  the 
triangular  pieces  in  a  line  with  the 
sections,  stretching  well,  and  ripping 
back  the  old  seam  to  that  point.  Use 
plenty  of  pins  all  through,  and  with 
anything  like  proper  care  you  can 
make  the  cover  fit  like  a  glove.  Now 
take  out  the  sections,  untie  the  ends, 
ami  draw  the  poles  through  without 
unpinning  anv  more  than  necessary.  <'< 
Sew  up  the  seams,  running  just  a  very 
little  inside  of  your  proper  lines,  but 
taking  care  to  leave  the  tubular  open- 
ings at  the  ends  of  full  width  for  ten 
or  twelve  inches  from  the  ends,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  trouble  about 
the  widest  part  of  the  tin  cap  passing 
through  easily,  and  run  a  little  hem 
around  the  ends.  You  had  better 
try  it  on  again  now.  and  correct  any 
little  mistakes.  Trim  the  surplus 
from  the  seams,  leaving  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Now  there  will 
remain  an  unfinished  place  at  each 
section  where  the  canvas  projects 
over  several  inches.  This  should  be 
folded  in  neatly  in  a  line  with  the 
section,  making  a  stiff  hem  of  three 
or  four  thicknesses,  and  should  have 
-'•\rnil  lines  of  stitching  ruu  along  it. 
This  will  quite  prevent  any  stretching 
at  that  point.  Fold  it  so  that  it  will 
be  inside  when  the  cover  is  put  on 
properly.  Now  turn  the  cover,  put  it 
on,  and  tie  well  at  the  ends,  stretch- 
ing as  before,  pin  the  side  flaps  over 
the  four-foot  rods  as  before,  and  you 
are  readv  for 


Mix  together  three  pounds  of  boiled 
linseed-oil,  three  pounds  of  spruce 
ochre,  and  a  half-pound  of  "  patent 
drier,"  or  Japan  drier.  Then  take 
four  ounces  of  common  bar  soap,  ami 
cutting  it  fine,  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of 
-nl1 1  «  uter  to  a  jelly,  rubbing  out  all 
lumps.  Pour  it  into  the  other,  and 
mix  well,  also  stir  well  occasionally  as 
you  use  it.  Take  a  little  at  a  time  on 
a  good-sized  brush,  and  rub  it  in  well. 
Let  this  coat  dry  for  two  days,  and 
then  give  it  another.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  boat  dry  for  a  week  after  this, 
so  as  to  let  the  paint  hanlm. 

This  is  a  splendid  water-proof  mix- 
ture, and  not  a  drop  of  water  will 
come  through  it.  You  would  find  it 
very  fine  for  water-proofing  tents,  etc., 
made  of  common  light  stuff.  While 
your  boat  is  drying  make  your 

PADDLE,  ETC.,  FIG.  1 1 . 

Take  a  piece  of  spruce  eight  feet 


long,  six  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Mark  off  on  it 
the  shape  of  Fig.  11.  Let  the  shaft  be  two  inches  wide  at  the  cemn-, 
and  taper  down  toward  each  end  until  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  ends 
it  will  be  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  is  when-  the  blades  begin. 
They  are  six  inches  wide.  At  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ends  tack 
around  a  strip  of  leather  in  a  cup  shape,  so  as  to  keep  the  wati'r  from 
running  down  the  shaft.  Paint  all  except  the  space  between  the  leathers 
with  your  paint.  Set  aside  to  dry,  and  make  your  floor  out  of  four  and 
a  half  feet  of  your  thin  board.  If  yon  wish  it  to  fold  up,  you  must  have 
it  in  two  pieces  six  inches  wide,  hinged  together,  or  three  pieces  if  you 
wish  it  wider.  Cut  off  eighteen  inches  for  a  backboard,  and  a  piece 
one  foot  square,  padded  on  top,  for  a  cushion. 

The  floor  should  be  properly  fastened  at  the  ends  to  keep  it  in  place 
on  the  sections.  To  fold  up  the  boat  you  simply  slip  out  the  sections 
— that  is  all;  it  will  come  right  together  then. 

If  you  should  wish  safety-chambers  in  the  ends  of  the  boat,  you  could 
use  small  rubber  bags  inflated,  or  else  make  two  small  frames  with  a 
stick  and  circular  piece  of  board  for  each.  Cover  these  with  canva>, 
sewing  each  seam  several  times.  They  would  then  be  simple  hollow 
cones.  Paint  with  several  coats  of  the  water-proof  mixture,  and  let 
them  dry  well.  Whenever  you  wished  you  could  push  one  up  into  each 
end  of  the  boat.  By  a  little  ingenuity  you  could  even  make  them  to 
fold  up  flat  for  packing.  In  calculating  their  size  remember  that  a  cu- 
bic foot  of  empty  space  will  support  in  the  water  sixty-two  and  a  half 
pounds. 
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VOLUME  V. 


OUR  MAY. 


A  Inp  full  of  posies, 
Of  lilies  and  rusts, 
Of  lilacs  and  irrasses, 
Has  dear  little  May. 


To  each  one  who  passes, 
She  offers  quite  sweetly, 
All  tied    vrn    neatly. 
A  pretty  bouquet. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

FoRTRRSS   MONKOH,  VlKfilMA. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  tins 
fort.  It  was  commenced  probably  for  dej'en-e 
in  tin-  war  of  isi-j.  bur  was  not  finished  until  the 
last  of  the  twenties.  It  is  made  of  granite,  and 
the  walls  are  so  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  our 
second-story  windows.  There-  isamoatallaround 
it,  and  on  the  cast  side  there  is  a  water  batterv  ; 
that  is.  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  of  about  fifty 
an -lies,  in  whieh  are  forty  massive  cannon  There 
is  a  half-finished  redoubt  on  the  north  side,  in 
which  is  a  large  powder-magazine  with  no  pow- 
der. The  fort  measures  a  mile  around  the  para- 
pet, as  the  top  of  the  wall  is  CM  lied.  The  fort  is 
very  pivtty  inside,  and  is  green  all  through  the 
winter,  as  we  have  a  great  many  live-oaks,  which 
are  evergreen  ;  they  arc  great  Curiosities  ;is  1  his 
is  the  most  northerly  place  at  which  they  grow  ; 
they  are  also  over  a  hundred  years  old.  There 
are  a  great  many  large  cannon  here,  which  are 
mostly  on  the  rampiirts  looking  over  the  para- 
pets. The  arches,  which  contained  cannon  «t 
first,  are  dosed  up,  atid  the  young  officers  live 
there;  they  are  very  nice  places  inside,  being 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  whiter.  People  can 
walk  right  over  their  heads  on  tin-  mm  parts  and 
parapets.  The  arches  we  i-all  casemates,  and 
nearly  all  the  officers  live  in  them.  There  are 
about  twenty  buildings  in  the  fort,  including  1 1  it- 
hospital,  libraries. and  barracks  We  havea  large 
hotel  outside  t he  fort,  and  it  is  becoming  quite  a 
resort. 

This  post  is  an  artillery  school,  which  teaches 
the  young  officers  or  class  different  tilings  about 
war  and  things  pertaining  to  it.  They  have  a 
very  interesting  game  here,  namely,  a  large  map 
and  a  great  many  differently  colored  blocks  of 
wood  which  represent  a  certain  number  of  men 
or  divisions  ;  they  then  move  them  in  battles  as 
if  they  were  a  real  army.  This  is  to  teach  them 
how  to  move  the  troops  when  it  comes  to  real 
win-.  This  is  a  very  interesting  time,  as  the  last 
exercises  of  the  class  are  going  OTI  ;  in  a  lew  days 
the  diplomas  will  be  given  out.  A  new  class  comes 
every  two  yea rs,  and  the  members  are  sent  awa  v, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  all  parts  of  the  r  nit  - 

ed   States 

The  daily  ceremonies  of  the  fort  are  very  pret- 
ty First,  comes  guard -mount  ins  ;'t  :i  quarter  to 
nine,  in  which  the  adjutant  examines  the  anus 
and  clothing  of  the  soldiers  in  be  put  on  guard, 
Then  comes  parade  in  the  evening,  in  which  al 
most  all  the  officer-;  and  soldiers  unite  ;  this  is  just 
before  sunset  There  are  also  Sunday-morning 
inspection,  tnonllilv  inspection,  and  muster. 

There  is  a  small  fort  out  in  the  Roads  that 


A  very  excellent 
fort,  as-  I,  who  am  ft 


is  built  on  an  island 
made  of  blocks  of 
stone  It  isnotfinish- 
ed.  and  nobody  lives 
there  ;  it  is  called  the 
Ifip-  Uaps.  There  is 
great  fun  fishing  for 
crabs  here,  also  bath- 
ing. 

I  put  an  exchange  in 
your  paper,  and  was 

ailsWd'ed     by    quite    a 

number.   <  >ne  evening 

I      received       a       letter 

from  a  girl,  sending 
TIH  a  V  nickel,  and 
asking  me  to  scud  her 
some  plants,  leaves, 
and  flowers  from 
here,  also  some  frag- 
ments of  the  fort, 
which  letter  I  have 
misplaced  and  can 
in  tt  lind.  As  I  do  not 
know  her  tia  me  or  ad- 
dress, I  ask  you  to 
please  publish  this,  so 
that  she  can  write  to 
me  again  ;  if  you  do 
so  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

We  have  two  libra- 
ries here,  one  for  the 
officers  and  one  for 
the  soldiers.  In  the 
officers'  library  are 
some  models  of  can- 
non that  are  as  per- 
fect as  can  be,  even  to 
the  shot  and  brills. 
There  are  also  many 
cut  ions  muskets. 

There  is  an  old  ord- 
nance sergeant  here 
who  has  been  in  the 
army  for  fifty  years. 
They  offered  to  make 
him  an  officer,  but  he 
declined  the  honor. 

IHveintheeomman- 
dant's  bouse,  which 
was  built  in  1816.  We 
have  some  bantam 
hens  that  have  chick- 
ens. Good-by. 
From  your  loving 

Si  K  I).  T  .  Care  of 

General  Tidball. 
description  of  the  fine  old 
.uuiliar  witii  it,  can  testify. 


HE ,\r.  POSTMISTRESS,— 1  amalittlepriri  nine  \  cars 
old.  My  sister  Jennie,  who  is  two  years  older  than 

I  am,  wrote  you  a  letter  last  July,  in  which  slit- 
told  you  what  a  nice  time  we  expected  to  have 
camping  out.  but  we  did  not  go.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  July,  when  we  were  getting 
ready,  in  emptying  the  oil  from  an  oil  stove  there 
was  an  explosion  of  gas.  and  my  hair  caught  on 
tire.  My  head,  arms,  and  chest  were  dreadfully 
burned.'  The  fl;imes  were  put  out  in  a  moment, 
but  lor  a  long  t  i me  they  did  not  know  whether  I 
would  live  or  not.  I  did  not  open  my  t-\  es  for 
over  three  weeks,  and  I  had  a  mask  of  lint  cov- 
ered with  salve  on  my  face  for  seven  months; 
but  now  all  my  wounds  are  healed.  Almost  ev- 
erybody knows  how  a  little  burn  hurts,  but  very 
few  know,  as  I  do,  bow  dreadful  it  is  to  be 
burned  so  badly.  My  sister  and  I  have  taken 
V>i  \-<;  PKOPI.K  from  the  beginning.  I  always 
enjoyed  reading  it.  very  much,  but  in  particular 
when  1  was  sick  did  1  like  to  ha\e  ii  read  to  me. 
Your  little  friend,  ANNIK  M.  P. 

I  suppose  some  one  instantly  wrapped  you 
tightly  in  a  thick  rug  or  shawl  and  smothered 
the  flames,  for  had  you  started  to  run  out-of- 
doi  >rs  in  your  agony,  you  would  have  been  burn- 
ed to  death.  I  hope  so  dreadful  an  accident  may 
befall  no  other  of  my  correspondents. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  a 
select  school, ; i nd  I  study  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing,  and  German. 
We  have  a  very  large  dog;  lie  is  a  mastiff;  his 
grandfather  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
My  brother  bro.ight  him  here  v.T.en  he  was  four 
weeks  old.  lie  will  not  be  two  years  old  until 
August  When  he  comes  in  the  dining-room  he 
can  just  lay  his  head  on  the  table  and  all  his  four 
feet  «n  the  floor.  My  brother  brought  home  to- 
night a  large  basketful  of  tobacco  stums  to  smoke 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  EDITH  E. 


SvRAcrsi-  ,  N  (  vi    Y"KK. 

I  took  HAKPKTI'S  YOITNO  PEOPLE  two  years  ago. 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Last  year  I  did  not 
take  it,  and  I  felt  very  lonesome  without  it.  I  have 
three  pets — a  canary-bird  tint  sings  nearly  all 
the  time  ;  a  little  black  and-tan  dog  that  is  very 
cute,  w  hose  name  is  ,Ijp  ;  and  :i  green  p:ilTot  that 
will  call  "Here.  Jip!"  and  Jip  \\ill  come  up  to 


the  cage.  Our  parrot's  name  is  Charlie.  I  take 
music  lessons,  but  it  is  not  very  much  fun  to  prac- 
tice. NELLIE  M. 

I  hope  you  read  Mrs.  Lillie's  article  about  prac- 
ticing, in  No.  1335.  I  think  my  little  girls  wlmfiud 
practice  rather  tiresome  would  become  interest- 
ed in  it  if  they  followed  Mrs.  Lillie's  advice. 


MAFLB  GLEN.  PBNMSYI  V*M». 

T  am  a  boy  ten  years  old,  and  have  been  taking 
Yot'NG  PEOPLE  nearly  three  years.  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  thought  I  would  write  you  11  letter  1 
ha\e  not  been  out-of-doors  since  the  day  alter 
Thanksgiving,  because  of  the  rheumatism.  A 
great  part  of  the  time  I  could  not  walk.  I  am 
better  now,  but  can  not  go  out  of  the  hoii-e. 
though  I  hope  to  soon.  I  have  never  been  sick 
beiorc.  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  in  summer-time  I 
often  go  fishing  in  the  Neshaming  Creek.  It  is 
quite  a  large  stream,  but  sometimes,  when  there 
has  been  no  raiii  for  a  time,  it  is  low,  and  we  can 
wade  across  it.  J.  Ross  O. 

As  it  is  some  time  since  your  letter  was  writ- 
ten. I  hope  you  are  not  now  a  prisoner.  Perhaps 
you  learned  some  things  while  shut  up  in -doors 
which  you  could  not  have  learned  in  health — 
patience,  for  instance,  and  the  brave  bearing  of 
pain,  which  is  so  manly. 


The  writers  of  the  next  two  letters  are  each 
thirteen  years  old.  and  both  have  been  reading 
Yoi  _s<,  PEOPLE  for  three  years. 

NEW  YORK  CITT. 

I  have  two  sisters — Emmie  and  Daisy.  Emmie 
is  e|.  ven  years  old  and  Daisy  is  eight.  \Ve  have 
three  pets — Listo.  a  little  Skye  terrier.  Tom.  a 
cat  that,  weighs  thirteen  pounds,  and  Dick,  the 
canary.  We  have  also  seventeen  dolls  ;  some  of 
them  are  very  old.  I  have  been  sick  five  years, 
aud  have  been  at  school  only  two  winters." 

LILT  L. 

A  little  maiden  who  has  been  to  school  to  Miss 
Patience,  I  am  sure,  during  those  days  of  illness. 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

My  |iets  are  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  parrot.  The 
parrot  does  not  talk  very  much  :  every  night,  as 
soon  as  the  hi  nips  are  lit,  he  calls  to  be  covered 
up,  so  that  he  may  go  to  sleep.  GRACE  D.  (_'. 

A  sensible  parrot. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

T  was  born  deaf,  and  I  can  read,  write,  sew.  and 
talk.  1  go  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  every  day, 
and  study  many  things.  I  have  only  one  cat,  and 
\\e  call  him  .lim.  He  is  so  cunning  and  plavtnl 
that  we  love  him,  lie  was  given  to  me.  He  had 
influenza  in  his  eyes,  but  they  are  better  now,  I 
think  we  shall  have  a  dog  next  spring,  and  hens 

too.    My  papa  bought  me  a  1 k  about  P,iiLr|ish 

history, "and  it  is  an  interesting  book  ;  we  study 
it  every  week,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  good  le.s 
sons.  LOTTIK  F.  B. 


I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
My  teacher  told  me  to  write  a  letter  for  night 
work.  I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Post-office 
Hox  1  see  ;t  l«'Tt  i  r  in  r  his  \\  eek's  I»o.x  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  writes  of  the  great,  flood  of  the  Ohio 
Vallej  We  live  in  Jeffersonville.  Last  year  we 
did  not  think  the  water  could  get  into  our  house, 
but  it  did.  We  had  four  inches  in  the  house,  ami 
this  year  we  bad  two  feet  two  inches.  We  live 
in  a  cottage  in  the  upper  part,  of  the  city,  where 
the  water  is  not  so  deep  as  in  the  lower  part. 
We  put  our  furniture  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  were  away 
from  holm-  ten  days.  Papa  and  I  rowed  over 
the  fence  in  a  boat,  and  looked  in  the  window. 
There  were  a  great  many  sad  things  happened. 
Two  young  ladies  were  drowned  while  sailing. 

G.  S.  C. 


I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  have  two 
brot  hers  -.Josie.  the  eldest,  and  Eddie. the  young- 
est. We  think  he  is  the  bos*,  for  he  takes  every- 
thing he  wants.  My  papa  writes  for  me.  as  I  can 
not  write  very  well.  I  have  a  dog  named  Dash. 
Please  print  this,  for  it  is  my  first  letter.  I  com- 
posed it  without  help,  and  will  sign  my  name,  so 
you  can  see  how  I  write.  W.  D.  E. 


PALMKTTO  PLANTATION,  LOUISIANA. 

As  T  have  to  write  a  letter  for  a  Friday  evening 
exercise.  I  think  I  will  write  to  you.  My  little 
In-other  \vr»te  \.-n  an  exchange  some  time  ago. 
He  has  received  sixteen  letters  in  answer.  A  lit- 
tle boy  from  New  Jersey  has  sent  him  a  pair  of 
In  rse  lines  with  sleigh-bells  on  them,  and  some 
paper  so], I iers  -  ,ny  brother  is  very  pn  >nd  of 
them.  The  little  boy's  name  is  Willie  B,  We  are 
going  to  send  Willie  some  mocking  birds  :  we  will 
wait  for  tliu  May  birds,  as  they  make  the  best 
singers. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  twelve  miles 
from  shreveport.  I  think  the  spring-rime  in  the 
country  is  the  pnttic-t  season.  I  wish  I  could 
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give  ttie  kind  Postmistress  a  bouquet  from  our 
Sower  yard.  We  have  all  kinds  of  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  jonquils,  buttercups,  violets,  and  bri- 
dal-wreath.  our  orchards  look  like  great  banks 
of  iiink  and  white.  The  trees  on  our  lawn  aiv 
full  of  tender  jtreen  leaves.  Across  the  field  I 
can  see  the  little  larahs,  and  hear  the  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  the  sheep  hells.  All  this,  with  the  grass 
and  sunshine  and  song  of  birds,  makes  the  world 
very  beautiful  just  now.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
ice  and  snow  this  lovely  weather.  Our  school- 
boys are  all  barefoot,  and  are  so  delighted  they 
can  hardly  sit  still  in  school. 

I  have  written  to  one  lit  1 1.-  N<  >rthern  girl  named 
Eosie.  I  am  going  to  send  her  some  gray  muss : 
it  grows  in  all  of  our  swamps,  hanging  from  the 
cypress-trees  in  long,  graceful  festoons. 

With  kind  wishes  for  all,  NINA  V. 


These  pretty  lines  were  written  by  their  little 
author  on  the  date  given,  and  she  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  them  when  the  woods  and 
gardens  are  full  of  bloom. 

MONDAY,  MAKCH  31. 


I'm  ten  years  old  to-day, 
And  I  can  not  find  a  flower; 

Although  I've  searched  the  way, 
There's  no  nest  upon  the  bower. 

The  fire-flies  are  not  here, 

And  the  birdies  do  not  sing 
Their  sweet  songs  in  my  ear ; 

But  I  know  that  it  is  spring. 

I  can  not  see  the  rose. 

Or  the  yellow  lily  wild, 
Or  the  columbine,  which  grows 

When  the  air  is  soft  and  mild. 

The  grass  I  do  not  see, 

N,,r  tin-  daisy  pearly-white, 
Nor  yet  the  little  bee, 

N<>r  thistle-down  so  light. 

I'm  ten  years  old  to-day. 
And  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold; 

But  1  care  not  if  it's  March  or  May, 
For  to-day  I'm  ten  years  old. 

AMHKRST  COUNTY,  VIKC:IMA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  do  not  go  to 
sell' ml.  hut  1  say  my  lessons  at  home  to  my  sister; 
I  study  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography. 
grammar,  and  French.  I  see  all  the  little  boys 
and  girls  writing  about  their  pets,  so  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  mine.  I  have  but.  three 

S"  ets,  two  hens  and  a  cat.  My  hens'  names  are 
[other  Hubhard  and  Faithful.  \Ve  live  three 
miles  east  of  Ainherst  Court-house.  We  take 
YOIM.  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much;  I  think 
"The  Ice  t|ueen"  and  "The  Fair  tor  siek  Dolls" 
are  the  best  pieces.  Good-by.  KOEEUTA  P. 


NRWHKRN,  VIRGINIA 


eyes  and  yellow  bangs.    They 


\\neie.  ami   ill    WIULGI 

on  Sundays.    What  would  we  do  with  no  YOUNG 


PEOPLE  anil  no  hooks? 

I  have  written  this  all  myself.  I  want  so  mu 
to  set-  what  papa  and  brother  will  say  when  th 
see  it.  ETHEL  W. 


ich 
ley 

Three  miles  from  everywhere  !  But  then  what 
lively  times  you  have  in  your  busy  bee-hive  of  a 
home  ! 

ROSTOV,  MASSACIU-SKTTS. 

One  of  the  boys  who  used  to  come  to  our 
school  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  gives  it  to  the 
rest  after  he  reads  it.  I  am  deaf,  and  go  to  a 
school  lor  the  deaf.  There  are  fourteen  scholars 
in  my  room.  We  learn  to  read  from  the  lips.  My 
friend  L.  F.  li.  will  send  a  letter.  She  and  I  try- 
to  make  out  the  answers  of  the  puzzles  and  read 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  think  they 
are  very  interesting.  At  one  time  I  had  a  great 
many  pets:  I  had  seventy-five  hens,  ami  don't  re 
member  how  many  chicks,  a  large  Newfound  land 
dog  and  two  small  ones,  three  cats,  live  birds,  two 
pigs,  and  a  guiiv.?.-pig.  My  favorite  ones  were 
tin-  large  dog,  and  a  pet.  rooster  that  would  eat 
out  of  my  hand.  Now  all  are  dead,  and  the  onlv 
one  remaining  is  a  large  cat.  This  was  when  I 
lived  in  the  Charlestown  Navy-yard,  and  had  a 
large  place  to  keep  them.  Since  then  my  father, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother  have  died,  and  now 
my  sister  and  I  live  with  my  grandmother  and 


my  cousin,  whose  father  and  mother  are  also 
dead.    I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed. 

Yours,  with  much  love,         JENNIE  E.  A. 
Much  love  to  you,  Jennie. 


UTICA,  NBW  YORK. 

I  have  written  once  before,  but  my  letter  was 
not  printed.  1  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  four 
years.  The  first  three  years  my  mother  paid  for 
it.  but  one  year  ago  she  died,  away  out  in  New 
Mexico:  she  went  there  for  her  health.  I  paid 
tor  it  this  year;  I  earned  the  money  by  work- 
ing in  a  furnace  in  the  country.  We  moved 
from  the  country  last  fall.  I  do  not  like  it  here 
as  well  as  I  do  in  the  country,  but  the  school 
advantages  are  better.  I  have  no  pets  here,  but 
I  did  when  I  was  in  the  country.  I  had  a  dog 
and  two  cats;  one  was  cross-eyed;  her  name 
was  Liz.  Liz  could  open  doors,  and  she  would 
go  out  hunting  and  bring  home  rabbits,  and  bury 
what  she  did  not  want  in  the  chips  for  future 
use.  She  did  not  have  a  very  good  ear  for  music, 
for  when  we  sang  she  would  jump  up  on  our  laps 
and  put  her  paw  on  our  mouths.  Aimiui:  C. 

I  have  a  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for  a  mother- 
less boy.  I  am  glad  you  earned  your  money  your- 
self for  your  favorite  paper. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  on  my  last  birthday.  I 
would  like  to  study  geology,  and  I  intend  to  some 
time  I  have  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  relics 
that  I  find  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I  have 
eighty-seven  perfect  specimens  of  arrow-heads 
and  other  relics  which  I  found  in  the  fields; 
among  them  are  a  corn-masher,  a  hide-scraper, 
and  a  tool  that  they  use  to  bark  trees  with. 
There  are  several  Indian  mounds  near  where  I 
live;  the  Indians  used  them  for  signal  stations. 
Tiie y  h.ive  never  been  opened,  so  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  contain  any  relics  or  not.  A  man 
was  ploughing  near  one  of  these  mounds,  and 
found  a  large  Hint  ring  which  was  supposed  to 
be  an  ear-ring.  I  live  eleven  miles  west  of  rin- 
cinnati.on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  our  place 
is  called  Arden.  We  have  many  lovely  wil.l  flow- 
ers here  too.  MILTON  S. 

NBWBITKY.  MASSACHUSKTTS. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  was  born  on 
Thanksgiving-day.  I  have  not.  many  pets— only 
:i  e.inary-hird  (can  you  tell  me  a  name  for  it, 
please  :-t.  two  sisters,  and  one  brother,  who  is 
four  years  old.  One  of  my  sisters  is  ten  years 
old.  and  the  other  is  two;  she  is  very  cunning, 
and  I  love  her  very  much.  I  suppose  you  think 
I  am  too  large  to  have  a  doll,  but  I  still  have  one, 
though  I  don't  play  with  her  much.  She  has  a 
dress  on  that  1  used  to  wear  when  a  baby.  .Mv 
sNier  t'arrie  and  I  go  to  school  when  there  is 
one,  but  have  vacation  now.  We  have  to  cross 
a  bridge  to  get  there,  and  in  the  summer  it  is 
I  ii  MI  i  tit  id.  If  there  is  anyone  who  would  like  to 
exchange  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  for  calicoes.  I  will 
exchange  with  her. 

EMMA  F.  THOKXTOX,  Box  439. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  VOKK. 

I  will  write  a  composition  about  plants,  which 
I  hope  to  see  printed 

PLANTS. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  plants.  The 
mosl  curious  plant  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  spin- 
ning plant.  It  is  a  low  plant,  about  halt  an  ineh 
high,  and  has  a  "spider  web,"  as  many  people 
who  never  have  seen  it  would  call  it.  but  which 
is  i  i  icon-eel  ;  it  is  the  well  the  plant  spins.  This  is 
done  by  leaving  it  in  a  hot-house  or  warm  room 
a  I'ew  days.  Then  yon  look  at  it,  and  see  I  In-  web 
spun  across  the  top.  I  suppose  many  people  do 
not  know  of  what  use  plants  are  except  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance,  but  I  do.  and  I  will  tell  you. 
They  'inhale  the  impure  air  we  exhale,  and  thus 
help  use  it  up.  LOTTIE  P  (10  years  old). 


your  father  and  mother.  Embroidery  is  a  lady's 
accomplishment.— A.  M.  P. :  Very  special  thanks 
for  your  letter  on  the  mysterious  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask.  I  am  glad  you  have,  been  reading  up 
on  the  subject.  —  IMiloxy:  Your  trip  must  have 
been  charming. — Mny  \V. :  All  the  books  you  like 
are  favorites  of  mine. — Jamie  C. :  I  was  very  soi  r\ 

to  hear  of  the  sad  fate  which  befell  youi1  ] r 

pet— Sadie  S. :  Bouncer  is  a  dog  worth  owning 
Addie  c.  s. :  Will  you  not  write  me  from  K  i 
—  Bena  C.  L. :  I  will  try  to  describe  those  games 
at  some  future  time.  Out-door  sports  are  in 
fashion  now.— Louis  V.  II.:  Those  roosters  arc 
rather  vexatious,  I  think.— Crissie  J..  Lizzie  11. 
W.,  I  .nude  ('.,  I  aura  I  ..  Hattie  A.  li..  Bessie  II., 
Willie  S.  I'. .and  Kiiima  Kosalie  L. :  1  send  you  eai-h 
my  love  --  Kthelyn  K.  F. :  I  enjoyed  your  merry 
letter,  and  regretted  that  I  could  not  insert  it. 
Next  time  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  number  your  pages. — Killii  F.  :  \N  rite 
again,  dear. —Johnny  M.  I,.:  storii-s  and  other 
ai'tieles  published  in  HAHPEK'S  YOUNG  1'Kon.E 
are  usually  written  by  authors  who  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  writing  for  youth. 
If,  however,  you  send  your  articles,  with  stamps 
for  their  return  if  unavailable,  they  will  recehe 
courteous  attention.  You  forgot  to  give  your 
full  post-office  address  in  your  note  of  inquiry. 


F,.  H.  f.,  Florence  H.  F.,  Agnes  K.  H..  Margaret 
M.  I!..  Mny  F.,  Cnriiclin  Hi-lli-  W.,  Uayniimil  V.  K., 
Julia  X.  si,  l.illie  H..  Dc.tlie.  Iva  K.  S.,  Bertha  M., 
M.  I'.,  llattic  ('.,  Kddie  It..  Mmma  C.  ami  Sadie  It., 
Josir  B.  and  Alice  C..  Nellie  fi.  F.,  I.ula  May  S., 
Minnie  E.  B.,  I.ueihi  F.,  Lillian  «'.,  Anna  .).  W., 
Willie  II.  P..  Xona  I,.,  Bert  I..  J..  Lizzie  J.,  <>.  T. 
D.,  Charlie  F.,  Melville  I!..  Kalie,  Bettie  A.  «!., 
Willie  S.  W..  Kdith  F.,  Bessie  M.,  Xellie  K.  II., 
Delia  K.,  I.jdia  S.  W..  lleltie  P.,  fieorge  .1.  P., 
Clemie  I,.  W.,  Berthn  C.  M..  Aenes  J.  F..  Klta  M. 
J.,  Mary  f,.  I,.,  Alliert  W.  Z..  Sophie  It.  F.,  Addie 
<;..  Iti-ssie  I!.  B..  F.Ita  M.  S..  l):iixy  I).,  Sarah  F.  H., 
Kmina  A.  W..  Julia  A.  M.,  Kdith  L.  I,.,  Charlie  s., 
Jim.,  Bosalie  \\.,  Krllie  C.,  Louie,  Mahel  M.  S.,  Jim- 
imr  S.,  Rniiiia  ('..,  and  Mabel  P.  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  their  letters.  A  number  of  dear  young 
people,  for  whose  names  I  can  not,  now  find  room, 
will  please  believe  that  I  thank  them  too.— ('liar- 
lie  S. :  I  hope  the  lit  tie  cart  was  a  success. —Katie 
A.  S. :  Your  essay  on  the  wasp  is  very  bright.— 
Janet  C.  ?. :  You  are  a  good  girl  to  emplov  your 
skilllal  fingers  in  making  such  lovely  gilts  for 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTUIliUTOKS. 
No.  1. 

A   LITTLE   LESSON  FOR  THE   GRAMMAR  CLASS. 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

1.  A  tree. 

A  tribe. 

2  A  baby's  gown. 

A  lady's  shoe. 

3.  A  miss. 

A  sea-captain. 

4.  A  courtesy. 

An  arbor. 

5.  Soup. 

A  relative. 

C.  A  box. 

An  English  county. 

7.  A  head-cover. 

A  pickle. 

8.  A  fairy. 

A  market. 

9.  A  patriarch's  son. 

A  tool. 

10.  A  small  vegetable. 

A  fruit. 

11.  A  color. 

A  rope. 

12.  A  gathering. 

A  kettle. 

13.  Old  age. 

A  berry. 

14.  A  money  order. 

Plaid. 

l."i    A  bill. 

A  drinking-cup. 

10.  A  running. 

A  rose. 

IT.  A  penny. 

Middle. 

IK.  An  arrow. 

A  cutter. 

111.  All  attack. 

A  tiery  steed. 

Ull.   FeeMng. 

A  sacred  vessel. 

','1.  A  stone. 

A  cradle. 

DAME  PLAYFAIR, 

No.  2. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  carriage,  also  in  cart. 
My  second  in  dagger,  also  in  dart. 
M  \  I  hird  in  cow.  also  in  ox. 
Mv  tonrili  is  in  wolf,  but  not  in  fox. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  bird 
'1  'hat  some  of  the  children  have  beard. 
JUSTUS  li.  HOLME,  JUN.  (8  years  old). 


No.  3. 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL    ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  city  in  the  1'nited  states.  2  A  country  of 
Asia.  3.  Islands  near  Africa.  4.  A  cape  on  the 
Delaware.  5  Avoleaiiool  Knrope.  C.  A  city  of 
Portugal.  T.  A  country  of  Kurope.  8.  A  river  in 
(HTinany.  '.I  A  county  of  New  York. 

Primais  spell  the  name  of  a  cardinal  of  France. 
BIKUIE  RANDOLPH. 


ANSWHKS  TO  PUZZLICS  IN  No.  335. 
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Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mary  May  Meld.  Birdie  Randolph.  James  II. 
Donnelly.  Phi-he  <;rigg.  Katie  M..  Mabel  V..  John, 
Dock.  Albert,  and  Theodore  Sehmi.ltl.  Crasshop 
pcrs.  Telia  P.  Adams.  N'avajo.  Paul  ISoeh.  U  D 

Sliger,  S.  M.  W luanl.  Meel  IVnii.  Susie  Kvans, 

(irace  llaldom.  Louie  Price,  Martin  S..  J.  D.,  (.us 
Bi      mi.  and  Daisy. 

The  answer  to  "Who  Was  He?"  on  page  432  of 
No  236,  is  Marl  ill  Luther. 


[Fur  Exchanges,  see  id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE  ON  PAGE  432 
OF  NO.  236. 

To  the  cat  I've  added  05, 
And  made  a  man,  as  I'm  alive. 


THE  RAIM!OW  SOIREE. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT, 

Al'Tiim:  up"  NEW  <;AMKS   FOI: 

1'AKi.uit  AND  LAWN." 

"MIK  following  enter- 
tainment can  be  ar- 
ranged with  very  little 
trouble  mill  expense.  It 
is  ne\v,  and  will  afford  as 
nineh  amusenifnt  as  a  fan- 
cy-dress party  with  costly 
anil  elaborate  costumes. 
1'aper  -  muslin,  card-board, 
and  tissiie-|i:i|ier  are  the 
materials  required. 

Tin1  best  disguise  for  both 
bo\  s  and  girls  consists  of  a 
skirt  long  enough  to  hide 
the  feet,  and  a  domino  or 
cloalc  with  a  hood  to  cover 
the  hair.  All  wear  tall 
conical  hats  made  of  card- 
board, from  which  a  long 
veil  falls  to  the  waist  be- 
hind, and  a  short  veil  or 

mask  covers  the  face  completely.  Strips  of  paper  or  muslin  of 
any  one  of  the  rainbow  colors  may  be  sewed  upon  these  veils, 
which,  being  fastened  only  at  the  upper  end,  give  a  fine  effect 
when  the  wearer  is  moving  rapidly.  All  dominoes  and  skirts 
must  match  in  color  in  each  costume,  and  each  must  be  made  of 
someone  of  the  seven  colors  of  the  rainbow,  one  color  only  to  each 
dress. 

When  the  guests  have  assembled  in  the  dressing-rooms  a  march 
is  played,  ami  one  gentleman  presents  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  or  parlor,  where  he  must  wait,  until  he  meets  a  lady  of  the 
same  color,  to  whom  he  otters  his  arm.  If  there  are  more  ladies 
than  gentlemen,  two  ladies  of  the  same  color  may  take  their 
places  in  the  march  unattended. 

As  soon  as  all  have  found  partners  they  march  around  the 
ball  several  times,  until  the  director  asks  them  to  halt  and  to 
stand  in  a  semicircle  at  the.  rear  of  the  hall.  He  then  calls  out 
the  first  color,  and  all  who  wear  red  dresses  advance  and  take 
their  places  in  a  row  in  front,  directly  before  him.  He  calls 
again,  one  color  after  another,  until  all  the  guests  stand  before 
him  in  seven  lines,  the  orange  costumes  being  behind  the  red, 
and  the  yellow,  green,  bine,  indigo,  and  violet  arranged  each  in 
its  own  line  in  the  order  of  the  prismatic  colors. 

The  lines  are  then  curved  into  regular  form,  which  is  easily 


done  by  requesting  the  persons  who  compose  them  to  stand  with 
their  heels  upon  chalk  marks  which  have  been  previously  drawn 
on  the  lluor.  As  it  is  well  to  have  the  number  of  each  color 
nearly  equal,  care  should  be  taken  in  sending  the  cards  of  invi- 
tation to  indicate  by  the  color  of  the  pasteboard  the  color  of 
the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  person  who  receives  it. 

After  standing  in  line  for  a  few  moments,  the  whole  array 
march  down  the  ball,  trying  as  they  go  to  preserve  the  curved 
line^  as  well  as  possible.  Then  they  face  about,  repeat  the 
manoeuvre,  and  return  to  place,  after  which  the  lines  are  divided 
in  the  centre,  and  form  two  circles  of  seven  lines,  each,  of  course, 
having  all  of  each  color  in  its  own  circle. 

They  thus  revolve  until  the  director  calls  for  them  to  form 
into  large  circles.  This  they  do  by  stopping  for  a  moment ;  each 
of  the  circles,  dividing  and  joining  again,  meets  the  opposite  one, 
until  seven  circles,  each  of  one  color  on  the  line,  are  formed,  the 
violet  wearers  standing  closely  side  by  side,  while  those  in  the 
outer  or  red  circle  have  their  arms  extended  so  they  can  hardly 
touch  their  finger-ends.  At  a  signal  all  then  break  from  their 
places,  and  walk,  promenade,  or  march  around  the  room. 

All  may  now  join  in  a  regular  dance,  each  one  choosing  his  or 
her  partner  without  regard  to  color,  thus  forming  a  motley  group 
which  constantly  changes  like  the  pictures  in  a  kaleidoscope. 


c; 


ANAGRAM. 

BY  LILIAN  PAYSON. 

[The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme,  also  the  second  and  fourth. 
The  omitted  words  are  all  formed  from  the  twenty-three  letters  omitted  from 
the  last  line.] 

IOME,  all  ye  lads  and  lassies,  ******; 

A  useful  book  I  soon  will  ****, 
Which,  if  you  read,  your  eyes  will  glisten. 

Though  useful,  it  is  never  *        . 
The  writer,  Paul,  is  very  *»****, 

So  much  so  that,  could  we  not  **** 
His  other  name,  one  well  might  blame  us, 

For  even  peasants  know  him  well. 
Kings,  chiefs,  and  many  a  noble  *' 

Have  vied  to  do  him  honor  ***. 
With  gifts  of  friendship  oft  he's  *-•-*. 

For  we  believe  his  tale  is  true. 
He  travelled  many  a  thousand  mile,  and 

Explored  wild  forests,  hill,  and  ****, 
The  inlets  too,  and  many  an  *'****, 

And  then  he  gave  the  world  the  *" 
By  reading  his  book  you'll  gain  a  ******, 

As  many  another  before  you  has  * ••**, 
Of  people  who  live  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Then  read  it:   "  ***   *•«*•»  **  **"   **        * 


"GOOD-MORNING." 
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NELLY    IN    THE    STRAWBERRY    BEDS. 


OUR   LITTLE    DUNCE. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
I. 

"1X7HENEVER  our  teacher,  Mrs.  Lane,  leans  back  in 
T  T  her  chair  and  smiles  softly  in  an  absent-minded  sort 
of  way,  we  girls  always  know  she  is  thinking  of  "old 
times" ;  and  if  this  occurs  just  before  tea-time,  one  or  oth- 
er of  us  is  sure  to  coax  for  a  story  in  that  pleasant  hour 
when  we  sit  around  the  centre  table  in  her  bright  parlor 
with  our  fancy-work  or  books. 

It  had  been  rather  dull  one  Tuesday,  except  for  the  sud- 


den entrance  into  the  school-room  of  a  very  pretty,  bright- 
eyed  lady,  who  would  have  apologized  for  coming  in  so 
abruptly,  but  Mrs.  Lane  followed  her,  saying  to  Miss  Joyce, 
the  other  teacher,  "  This  is  an  old  friend— Mrs.  Dan-ell." 

And  Miss  Joyce,  with  such  a  pleased  expression,  jumped 
up  and  shook  hands  with  the  visitor,  and  kissed  her.  and 
said,  two  or  three  times,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear— I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

Meanwhile  we  girls  were  occupied  in  looking  at  the 
stranger's  beautiful  dress,  her  mantle,  her  hat  and  fea- 
thers, and  not  a  little  at  her  beautiful  and  gentle  face. 

After  Mrs.  Lane  had  sent  Miss  Joyce  away  with  Mrs, 
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Darrell  fora  few  nionionts.  and  taken  the  teacher's  place, 
we  observed  our  dear  principal  smile  in  iliat  subdued,  far- 
off  way.  and  we  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  something 
\\lneli  we  might  later  turn  to  account:  and  so,  after  tea, 
Milly  Brown  began  to  feel  the  way  for  us. 

"Isn't  that  Mrs.  Darrell  lovely?"  she  began.  "Was 
she  ever  a  pupil  of  yours,  Mrs.  Lane  ?" 

Mrs.  Lane  nodded  her  head,  and  looked  full  of  kindly 
good-humor. 

• '  Ye-,,  my  dear,  a  sort  of  pupil.  I  was  under-teacher  at 
a  school  where  she  was  one  of  the  little  girls,  and  Miss 
Joyce  was  one  of  the  older  girls." 

"Mrs.  Darrell  is  very  young  yet,  isn't  she  '."  I  asked. 

"Oh,  "said  Mrs.  Lane,  "she  is  fully  thirty  now,  though 
she  doesn't  look  it.  Dear  me !  those  days  are  a  long  time 
ago."  Mrs.  Lane  gave  a  sigh;  then  added,  a  little  ab- 
ruptly, "Girls,  I  hope  you're  all  busy  with  your  compo- 
sition-work." 

In  the  disjointed  sort  of  chorus  of  "Yes'm,"  "We're 
trying,"  Milly's  voice  sounded  dolefully  plaintive:  "  Oh, 
Mrs.  Lane,  I  can't  write  compositions!  There's  no  use  of 
my  trying." 

Mrs.  Lane  smiled  upon  poor  Milly,  whose  big  eyes, 
usually  so  overflowing  with  fun,  fastened  themselves  sor- 
rowfully upon  our  teacher. 

"Well,  do  your  best,  dear,"  Mrs.  Lane  said,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "The  art  of  composition  is  not  the  grandest 
accomplishment  on  earth,  after  all,  nor  the  most  important 
for  a  little  woman  of  fifteen.  Do  you  know,  girls,  Mrs. 
Dan-ell's  unexpected  coming  to  see  us  has  made  me  think 
of  an  incident  of  those  school-days  you  may  care  to  hear." 

Care !  Each  one  of  us  edged  a  little  closer  to  the  table, 
and  prepared  to  listen  attentively  to  Mrs.  Lane's  story. 
Then  she  began: 

I  was  about  Milly's  age  when  I  found  that  the  reck- 
less days  of  school  life — the  play  and  the  romping  and 
careless  idleness — must  all  stop,  for  my  father  died,  and 
there  were  six  of  us  children  left  to  mother's  care.  I  was 
next  to  the  oldest,  and  with  all  my  love  of  fun  I  fortu- 
nately had  some  love  of  study,  and  I  suppose  my  teach- 
er, Miss  Blakeman,  saw  this,  for  she  made  me  a  very  kind 
offer.  If  I  chose  to  work  hard  at  school  for  one  year  long- 
er, there  need  be  no  bills  paid  for  me,  provided  the  next 
year  I  could  take  one  of  the  younger  classes;  and  to  make 
me  feel  independent,  I  was  to  have  only  half  the  usual  sal- 
ary until  that  year's  expenses  were  paid  back. 

I  well  remember  the  rainy  day  this  was  decided  upon, 
and  how  dear  Miss  Blakeman  said  to  me,  "Jessie,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  begin  at  once  some  supervi- 
sion of  the  younger  children.  There  are  two  or  three  you 
could  look  after  a  little.  Suppose  you  try  what  you  can 
do  with  that  stupid  new  scholar." 

I  had  to  laugh,  for  the  girl  in  question  had  only  been 
there  one  week,  and  had  at  every  class  and  in  every  recrea- 
tion distinguished  herself  by  her  ignorance;  and  not  igno- 
rance alone,  but  sheer  stupidity,  it  seemed  to  us.  She 
didn't  "know  enough,"  as  we  girls  said,  to  prevent  her 
asking  the  most  foolish  questions  or  saying  the  most  fool- 
ish things.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  the  question 
came  up,  "  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?" 

Nelly  Dartoii,  the  stupid  little  girl  in  question,  stared  a 
moment  in  silence,  while  Fanny  Joyce,  at  her  side,  and  al- 
ways ready  for  a  joke,  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 
At  once  Nelly's  face  brightened,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  thank 
you!"  Turning  to  the  teacher,  she  added,  "  Shapf  of  a 
<li  inijolni,  ma'ii»i" — an  answer  which,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  brought  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  whole  school. 

The  girls  were  all  curious  to  know  how  or  where  she 
had  been  educated,  since  though  in  some  ways  she  show- 
eel  refined  associations,  she  was  certainly,  for  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  the  most  ignorant  specimen  we  had  ever  seen 
at  Mooi-e's  Academy,  as  our  school  was  called.  She  was 


ready  enough  to  answer  all  inquiries,  though  I  must  say 
she  was  not  particularly  talkative.  Her  father  was  a 
sea-captain,  and  was  apparently  devoted  to  her,  but  as 
her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  baby,  he  had  never 
felt  like  leaving  her  long  at  school,  and  when  she  was 
not  at  sea  with  him,  she  had  staid  with  an  old  servant 
living  in  a  sea-port  town,  and  there,  of  course,  had  been 
allowed  to  run  wild,  no  thought  of  books  ever  hindering 
her  in  any  romp  or  play. 

So  it  was  that  when  a  friend  induced  Captain  Darton  to 
place  Nelly  at  a  good  school,  she  was  brought  to  Miss 
Blakeman's,  there  to  mystify  the  girls  and  be  mystified 
by  them ;  for  with  all  their  prompt  answers,  their  fine 
piano-playing,  their  glib  talk  of  "  ologies"  and  "roots'" 
and  "quantities,"  they  seemed  as  strange  and  unnatural 
to  Nelly  as  she  did  to  them. 

One  advantage  had  come  from  her  free  life,  an  intense 
love  of  out-door  things— a  real  feeling  with  Nature  in  all 
her  moods;  rain  or  shine  alike  appealed  to  something  re- 
sponsive in  that  childish  heart,  and  I  have  seen  Nellv  as 
gay  and  happy  dancing  about  in  a  quick  summer  rain 
as  when  in  fair  weather  she  had  permission  to  go  out  for 
the  first  arbutus  or  the  earliest  bits  of  wood-anemone; 
and  with  all  these  things  of  nature  she  had  so  much  in 
common  that  she  learned  every  one  of  their  ways  and 
habits  in  the  most  surprising  fashion.  Dull  about  her 
books  as  she  certainly  proved  herself  to  be,  Nelly  could 
tell  you  in  eager,  fluent  language  how  the  marshes  down 
by  the  river  grew,  how  the  birds  built  their  nests,  when 
the  first  violets  and  lilies  might  be  expected,  and  where 
the  wild  flowers  were  in  sweetest  profusion.  Innocent 
and  happy  and  fearless  was  our  little  "Dunce,"  as  we 
called  her,  until  one  June  day. 

She  had  been  with  us  nearly  two  months.  I  had  at- 
tached myself  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  "bringing  her  on," 
to  use  our  teacher's  words,  and  she  had  attached  herself 
to  me  with  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion. Not  a  morning  but  saw  Miss  Nell  up  and  across 
fields,  to  look  for  pond-lilies  or  something  blooming  to  place 
at  my  seat  at  table,  and  many  of  her  spare  hours  were  de- 
voted to  making  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  wild 
flowers  and  butterflies  for  my  birthday  ;  and,  just  to  please 
me,  she  did  try  to  study,  and  to  come  to  me  first  with  any 
very  silly  questions. 

Meanwhile  another  new  scholar  had  appeared  :  this 
time,  however,  the  product  of  a  fashionable  city  school, 
where  the  "young  ladies"  understood  deportment  thor- 
oughly, and  knew  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  in  so- 
ciety when  they  left  school ;  hut  with  all  Vernoua  Powers's 
refined  manner,  her  "elegancies"  of  speech,  and  her  perfect 
politeness,  it  took  but  a  short  time  for  the  academy  girls 
— a  rather  downright  set  we  were,  I  fear — to  feel  that  she 
was  far  from  being  at  all  well  informed  even  for  her  age. 

Nelly,  with  her  brown  locks  flying  as  she  ran  about 
the  gardens,  her  eyes  dancing,  and  a  song  always  ready 
on  her  lips — Nelly  was,  in  truth,  scarcely  so  ignorant  as 
this  elegant  young  person  of  fifteen,  fresh  from  a  famous 
educational  establishment ;  yet  they  were  at  once  placed  in 
contrast.  In  spite  of  certain  defects,  Yernona  contrived 
very  soon  to  assert  herself  as  the  oracle  and  goddess  of 
the  school,  while  Nelly  was  its  openly  avowed  truant  and 
ignoramus. 

The  opportunity  for  a  good  laugh  at  Nelly  seemed  to 
fix  their  relative  positions  among  many  of  the  girls. 

One  day  Nelly  began  talking  of  the  strawberry  beds,  and 
saying  she  meant  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
then  perhaps  Job,  the  gardener,  would  let  her  help  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  said  Vernona,  calmly,  but  with 
a  malicious  twinkle  in  her  pale  gray  eyes,  "that  rain  is 
very  bad  for  them." 

This  was  intended  not  only  to  be  funny,  but  to  produce 
some  surprising  evidence  of  ignorance  on  Nelly's  part; 
but  the  latter  only  said.  "Is  that  so  ?"  and  continued  her 
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gaze  out  across  the  garden  beds,  down  to  the  river.  By 
this  time  I  began  to  know  Nelly  very  well,  and  to  know 
also  that,  loving  the  truth  herself,  she  believed  thorough- 
ly all  that  was  told  her.  Hence  nearly  all  her  seeming 
stupidity.  It  took  her  so  long  to  find  out  when  the  girls 
were  imposing  upon  her,  or,  as  you  girls  of  to-day  say, 
"chaffing"  her.  I  don't  believe  it  occurred  to  her  then 
to  doubt  Vernona's  sincerity,  and,  strangely  enough,  she 
had  for  Vernona  the  most  entire  admiration.  The  little 
hypocrisies  and  airs  of  the  latter  failed  to  impress  Nelly  as 
they  might  have  done  had  she  been  less  entirely  sincere  and 
free  from  affectation  herself.  She  believed  thoroughly  in 
Vernona's  book-learning  and  talents,  and  revered  them  as 
something  quite  beyond  her  own  power  to  imitate.  A 
little  later  in  the  day  it  came  on  to  pour  with  rain,  and  at 
the  sewing  circle  Nelly  Dartou  was  missed. 

'•  Where  can  the  child  be  ?"  Miss  Blakemaii  asked  one 
and  all ;  but  no  one  knew,  until  Vernona,  from  her  station 
in  the  window,  called  out,  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  "  Girls! 
come  here — just  look  out  there." 

And  as  we  scrambled  up  into  the  windows  we  looked 
out  upon  as  absurd  and  yet  pathetic  a  sight  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  raining  and  blowing  furiously,  but  there 
among  the  strawberry  beds  was  Nelly,  soaked  through, 
with  the  water  streaming  from  her  hair,  and  the  wind 
blowing  her  about,  yet  persevering  in  a  ludicrous  object. 
With  a  large  umbrella  in  each  hand  she  was  slowly  crawl- 
ing about  the  garden  beds,  protecting  first  one  clump,  then 
another,  of  white  blossoms  and  green  leaves  from  the 
rain!  I  can  not  tell  you  how  ridiculous  it  looked,  yet  her 
patience,  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  little 
blossoms,  touched  my  heart,  and  amidst  the  shrieks  of 
laughter  from  the  girls  I  flew  out,  hatless  as  was  poor 
Nelly,  and  down  to  the  garden  where  she  was  on  her  knees 
on  the  wet  earth. 

She  lifted  up  her  dripping  face,  her  own  smile  shin- 
ing like  the  sun  through  a  cloud. 

"  Vernona  said  rain  wasn't  good  for  "em,"  she  remark- 
ed, with  great  composure,  and  only  looking  down  to 
change  the  position  of  her  larger  umbrella.  "  Of  course  I 
can't  keep  it  all  off,  but  it  helps,  with  two  of  'em,  doesn't 
it  '."  she  added,  proudly  glancing  at.  the  big  black  surfaces. 

I  looked  at  rain  and  all,  fairly  dumb  with  despair. 

"Oh.  Nelly,"  I  exclaimed,  "don't  you  see?  Why, 
Vernona  was  only  making  fun  of  you.  And  you,  with 
all  your  knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers  and  birds,  to  be 
so  stupid  as  to  think  rain  could  hurt  anything  that  grows 
out-of-doors!" 

I  never  shall  forget  Nelly's  look.  For  all  the  absurdi- 
ty of  her  position,  her  soaked  little  figure  and  dripping 
face,  there  came  over  it  all  a  curious  air  of  dignity — or  was 
it  sudden,  swift  rebellion  ?  It  was  something  I  had  never 
seen  before  in  little  laughing,  stupid  Nelly.  She  let  tin- 
umbrellas  fall  from  her  grasp.  I  remember  one  of  them 
blew  down  the  hill,  while  I  grasped  the  handle  of  the  oth- 
er. She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  looked  at  me  earnestly 
and  very  gravely. 

"I  didn't  think  that  of  her,"  the  child  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "Is  she  making  fun.  of  me  now?"  She  took  a 
quick  glance  at  the  school-room  windows,  still  crowded 
with  merry  faces,  among  which  Vernona's  was  clearly  de- 
fined, and  oh,  such  a  sad  look  came  into  her  eyes!  "I 
believed  her  just  because  I  never  had  aiii/lliing  to  do 
with  strawberries;  and  oh! — yes,  Jessie,  it  is  because  I'm 
so  stupid.  I  believe  what  every  one  else  says,  because  I 
am  so  sure  of  my  own  stupidity." 

"But,  Nelly,"  I  urged,  taking  her  hand  to  try  and  turn 
her  toward  the  house,  "you  know  so  much  about  every- 
thing you  care  for,  why  won't  you  try  and  care  for  oth- 
er things  ?" 

Nelly,  with  drooping  dissatisfaction  and  depression  in 
every  line  of  her  figure,  walked  in  silence  at  my  side. 
"No,"  she  said,  presently;    "I  can't  learn   figures,  or 


the  sciences,  or  those  things — no  use  in  trying.  I  think 
I'll  write  and  say  I'll  go  home." 

Perhaps  something  in  the  way  we  came  back  impressed 
the  girls.  Certainly  no  one  said  anything  about  the 
strawberry  beds  to  Nelly,  but  from  that  day  we  all  discov- 
ered a  change  in  the  girl.  Not  that  she  seemed  more  stu- 
dious, but  that  more  serious  thoughts  occupied  her  mind. 

I  could  have  told  them  more  than  showed  on  the  sur- 
face, for  Nelly  and  I  had  long  talks,  and  gradually  the 
fine  sweet  instincts  of  the  untutored  nature  came  to  the 
surface.  My  belief  that  Nelly  was  hopelessly  stupid  began 
to  melt  slowly  before  this  new  Nelly — this  half-shy,  half- 
reluctant,  and  entirely  earnest  little  creature,  beginning 
to  think  and  see  and  .hear  for  herself  for  the  first  time. 

But  Nelly  so  often  "  missed"  at  class,  for  so  long  a  time 
wrote  so  badly  and  blotted  so  many  pages,  was  still  so 
dense  about  so  many  things  "every  one  knows,"  that  the 
girls  did  not  suspect  what  I  knew — that  the  flower-fruit 
of  her  mind  was  slowly  opening,  and  that  she  had  given 
her  whole  heart  and  strength  to  the  work  of  disciplining 
her  wild  and  hitherto  ungoverned  character. 

I  was  young,  and  I  felt  a  great  pride  in  helping  on  the 
work  Nelly  went  to  so  hopefully.  Perhaps  I  encouraged 
too  strongly  the  idea  that  she  was  not  so  much  changed, 
after  all.  I  had  an  impression  that  Nelly  would  sooner  or 
later  do  something  "  worth  while,"  and  surprise  the  school. 

Meanwhile  Vernona  flourished,  and,  singular  to  say, 
lost  none  of  her  hold  over  Nelly's  loyal  little  heart.  Per- 
haps the  gay  brown  eyes  I  liked  to  see  so  happy  sometimes 
grew  wistful  as  they  followed  Vernona  in  her  very  ele- 
gant, carefully  studied  movements;  but  if  Nelly  had  grown 
wise  enough  to  penetrate  the  shallow  surface  of  her 
friend's  accomplishments,  she  did  not  betray  it  in  any 
open  fashion.  These  quiet  looks  were  only  noticed  by 
me.  I  met  them  often  when  Nelly  had  no  idea  that  she 
was  watched  even  by  me.  Vernona,  so  far  from  seeing 
a  change  in  Nelly's  mental  life,  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  joke  her  about  her  stupidity,  even  to  laugh  when 
she  did  something  really  well — a  fact  which  I  think  led 
the  girls  to  the  idea  that  such  occasions  were  only  chance, 
and  the  bad  effect  was  shown  in  Nelly's  shrinking  from 
having  her  "  out-of-hours"  study  talked  of  or  noticed. 
She  began  to  be  half  ashamed  of  any  success. 

One  evening,  just  before  school  broke  up  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays,  we  were  all  in  the  long  school-room,  when 
some  one  said,  "Dear  me,  Nelly  Darton.  don't  kill  your- 
self at  it,  please." 

And  looking  up,  I  saw  Nelly  bending  laboriously  over 
her  blotting-book  at  her  desk,  writing  with  the  effort  pen- 
manship still  was  to  her. 

Her  whole  mind  was  so  absorbed  that  at  Vernona's  words 
she  started  and  looked  up  in  a  bewildered  way.  Then  she 
closed  her  book  quickly,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  Vernona 
following  her,  declaring  they  should  be  shown  what  was 
written;  but  the' chase  proved  fruitless.  Veruona  came 
back  saying  Nelly  had  taken  refuge  in  my  room. 

We  were  talking,  I  remember,  a  little  later,  over  the  prize 
composition  for  the  next  Christmas,  and  Vernona  remark- 
ed in  her  most  placid  tones  that  she  meant  if  possible  to 
get  that,  as  her  father  made  a  point  of  such  things. 

I  own  I  felt  sorry  enough  for  Vernona  as  she  said  this, 
for  it  was  a  fact  that  her  father  was  a  most  particular 
man.  and  that  he  had  removed  her  from  her  former  school 
lie.  .nise  of  her  failing  in  his  examinations  of  her,  and  that 
unless  she  did  well  here,  her  home  life  would  be  very  hard 
to  bear.  It  was  Nelly  who  had  told  me  of  this,  and  when 
we  were  going  to  bed  the  girl  said  to  me: 

"  I'm  sorry  Vernona's  set  her  heart  on  I  hat,  prize,  for  of 
course  site  can't  get  that."  She  looked  at  me  with  a  little 
twinkle  as  she  whispered,  "  Perhaps  /'//  try  for  it." 

And  I  answered,  laughing.  "Pray  do,  my  dear, "  feel- 
ing it  right  to  encourage  even  such  a  hopeless  effort. 

[TO   UK    CONTINUED.] 
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MESIQUE. 

A   VERY    FORTUNATE  .MULE. 

BY  (.UsTAV  KOBBfi. 

flPHERE  appeared  not  louir  ago  in  a  Western  journal  an 
J_  engraving  of  a  mule  seated  in  a  cushioned  arm-chair, 
with  his  feet  on  the  table,  reading-  a  paper,  and  waited  on 
by  a  soldier.  This  picture  was  a  humorous  representation 
of  the  good  fortune  which  has  lately  befallen  an  army 
mule.  Mexique  by  name.  This  mule  has  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  been  re- 
warded like  a  soldier  who  lias  done  his  duty  well,  with  a 
pension  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  hay  and  oats. 

Like  every  patriot  who  has  been  through  the  wars. 
Mexique  has  an  interesting  history.  The  incidents  of  his 
long  and  useful  career  were  duly  related  in  a  document 
which  accompanied  the  application  for  his  pension.  For, 
aeeording  to  regulations,  the  career  of  an  army  horse  or 
mule  is  always  duly  recorded,  there  being  special  books 
furnished  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Mexique,  who  is  now  a  white  mule,  was  purchased  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
in  Mexico.  Our  army  transport  has  always  been  done  by 
mules.  The  army  mule,  therefore,  is  a  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can animal,  in  addition  to  being  a  peculiar  animal  011  Ins 
own  account.  He  is  usually  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
soldiers,  does  a  good  deal  as  he  pleases,  and  is  the  only 
living  thing  in  the  army  that  ever  dares  to  treat  an  officer 
with  disrespect.  But  properly  treated  by  his  driver,  he 
will  idolize  him,  and  obey  the  slightest  hint  of  command. 
"When,  however,  driven  by  a  new  hand,  a  six-mule  team 
may  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  get  itself,  harness,  wag- 
on, contents,  and  teamster  into  a  tangle  to  which  a  heap  of 
jack-straws  is  a  simple  affair. 

A  part  of  the  army  returning  from  Mexico  in  1849,  Mex- 
ique. then  a  young  and  strong  draught  animal,  was  left  at 
Tampa,  Florida,  for  use  at  the  regular  army  post  there. 
This  fact  would  establish  his  age  now  as  being  between 
forty-two  and  forty-five  years,  though  General  Sherman, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  makes  it  over  sixty. 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  still  at  that  post,  afterward 
moving  between  there  and  Key  West.  Later,  in  1882, 
the  post  at  Tampa  was  broken  up.  and  one  of  its  batteries  ; 


iL.  Third  Artillery)  was  ordered  to  the 
Barracks  at  Mount  Vernon.  Alabama, 
where  it  arrived  about  Christmas-time, 
bringing  old  Mexique,  among  other  ani- 
mals. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  mule 
worked  well  and  daily  up  to  ist>2.  when, 
as  he  was  one  day  prowling  about  the 
post  at  Tampa,  lie  attacked  a  young  colt, 
and  was  severely  kicked  by  its  mother. 
Since  that  time  his  spirit  has  seemed 
broken,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Mount 
Veruou  he  was  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  as  lie  pleased. 

As  there  are  about  a  dozen  good  ani- 
mals besides  him  at  the  post,  no  one 
thinks  of  working  him.  He  has  the  lib- 
erty of  the  United  States  reservation,  and 
it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  children 
playing  around  his  heels  while  he  stands 
rapt  in  thought  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  Nearly  all  the  officers  or  stranger.-, 
who  visit  the  post  inquire  for  him,  and 
once  he  was  honored  with  a  call  from  a 
general. 

Mexique  has  travelled  so  much,  that 
if  a  gang-plank  or  anything  like  it  is 
shown  him  he  will  walk  at  once  across 
it.  unlike  any  of  his  companions,  which 
usually  require  to  be  lifted  on  board  a 

Vessel. 

Last  year  Major  William  A.  Kobbe,  while  in  command 
of  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  received  an  order  to  sell  at 
auction  all  unserviceable  draught  animals.  As  this  would 
have  included  Mexique.  the  major  wrote  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General, asking  that  Mexique  be  retained  in  the 
service,  with  full  rank  and  pay,  as  the  officers  of  the  post 
were  willing  to  raise  a  fund  for  his  support.  This  peti- 
tion went  up  through  various  departments  until  it  reach- 
ed General  Sherman. 

He  interested  himself  greatly  in  Mexique's  welfare,  and 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  War  Department, 
referring  the  petition  to  the  attention  of  that  body,  he 
says: 

"I  have  seen  that  mule,  and  whether  the  story  be  true 
or  false,  the  soldiers  believe  it  was  left  at  Big  Spring, 
where  Mount  Veruou  Barracks  now  are,  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  army  encamped  there  about  1819-20.  Tra- 
dition says  it  was  once  a  sorrel,  but  now  it  is  white  from 
age.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  will  be  chargeable 
with  ingratitude  if  that  mule  is  sold,  or  the  care  or  main- 
tenance of  it  thrown  on  the  charitable  officers  of  the  post. 
I  advise  that  it  be  kept  in  the  department,  fed  and  main- 
tained, till  death.  I  think  the  mule  was  at  Fort  Morgan 
when  I  was  there  in  1842." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  having  considered  this  corre- 
spondence, issued  the  following  order:  "Let  this  mule  be 
kept  and  well  cared  for  as  long  as  he  lives." 

The  matter  attracted  great  attention.  Many  societies 
wrote  for  particulars  concerning  Mexique  and  for  his  pho- 
tograph. One  of  the  pleasautest  letters  received  was  that 
from  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  of  London,  addressed  to  Minister  Lowell,  asking 
for  a  picture  of  Mexique  to  be  preserved  with  the  society's 
archives.  This  was  inclosed  in  a  personal  letter  from  Mr. 
Lowell  to  General  Sherman,  with  a  copy  of  the  London 
Daily  Ti'li'<jn/ph  containing  a  two-column  editorial  on  the 
subject. 

At  present  Mexique  is  very  lame,  rheumatic,  and  feeble, 
though  he  has.  of  course,  as  much  care  as  can  be  given 
him,  and  is  petted  a  good  deal  in  addition  by  all.  We 
believe  the  accompanying  portrait  of  him,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  is  the  first  which  has  yet  been  obtained. 
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THE  PLEASURE-TRIP  OF  THE  "POLLY  WATKIXS." 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 


T'HE  Polly  Watkins  had  come  home  from  a  mackerel- 
ing  cruise  with  a  fine  cargo,  and  as  the  mackerel  — 
plump  and  shining-  beauties  —  were  emptied  out  upon  the 
wharf  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  a  crowd  of  villagers 
and  summer  visitors.  Captain  Peter  Trawley's  face  was 
radiant  with  satisfaction. 

''Ask  him  now.  Ben."  "  See  how  good-natured  he  looks!" 
"  Xow's  your  time,"'  said  Aleck  Ransom  and  Tom  Golds- 
worthy  and  two  or  three  other  boys,  all  nudging  Ben 
with  their  elbows,  and  pushing  him  toward  the  Captain. 
Ben  was  always  spokesman  for  the  party;  the  boys  always 
thought  they  were  more  likely  to  get  what  they  wanted  if 
Ben  asked  for  it. 

"  Captain  Peter,  won't  you  let  us  take  the  Polly  Wat  kins 
to  go  on  a  little  pleasure-trip  this  afternoon  \  We  know 
how  to  manage  her." 

"Oh!  you  know  how  to  manage  her,  do  you  ?  You 
ain't  the  fellers  that  got  aground  on  Plum  Duff,  and  had 
to  stay  there  all  night  !  Oh  no  !  t  wa'n't  you  !"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. with  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  we  had  only  just  come  to  the  Cove  then:  we 
didn't  know  much  about  sailing  boats.''  said  Ben.  modestly. 
"but  we've  learned  since.  We've  sailed  the  Dancer  ;  that 
is  almost  as  big  as  the  Polly,  and  a  great  deal  crankier." 

'  '  Lemme  see  :  that  wa'n't 
the  time  she  run  agin  a 
rock,  and  stove  — 

"  No,  she  didn't  ;  she 
missed  the  rock  just  as 
nicely  :"  cried  Ben. 

"Well,  it's  good  prac- 
tice, mebbe,  this  jest  miss- 
in'.  and  there's  some  that 
says  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile  ;  but  seein'  the  Polly 
aims  my  daily  bread.  I 
don't  care  about  lettiu' 
her  to  resky  boys.  But  I 
s'pose  I  might  let  my  Peter 
go  with  you.  I  like  to  be 
accommerdatin'.  Where 
do  you  want  to  go.  now  :  " 

"  A  squadron  of  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club  is 
coining  into  Pequannicut 
Harbor,  and  we  want  to 
see  it,"  said  Ben. 

"Well,  there's  a  fail- 
wind  for  Pequannicut.  if  it 
holds  stiddy."  said  Captain 
Peter.  "  But  you  must  be 
will  in'  to  start  back  a  good 
spell  before  sundown,  be- 
cause the  wind  dies  down.'' 

The  boys  readily  promised,  and  by  one  o'clock  they 
were  on  board  the  boat,  waiting  for  Peter,  the  Captain's 
son.  Peter  was  sixteen,  and  had  known  how  to  manage 
a  sail-boat  almost  ever  since  he  was  out  of  long  clothes. 
He  was  jolly  and  good-natured;  it  was  good  fun  to  go 
with  him,  although  there  was  not  so  much  glory  as  in 
managing  the  boat  themselves,  the  boys  thought.  Aleck 
Ransom  had  brought  a  story  paper  in  his  pocket.  If  any- 
thing could  take  Peter's  mind  off  his  duty  it  was  a  story- 
paper.  He  might  become  absorbed  in  it.  and  forget  all 
about  the  boat,  and  then  the  boys  could  manage  it. 

They  found  scarcely  wind  enough  to  take  them  out  of 
the  Cove,  but  outside  there  was  "a  stiff  breeze"  blowing. 
as  Peter  said.  If  it  increased  at  all  he  thought  they 
should  have  to  take  down  the  gaff-topsail,  and  perhaps 
take  a  reef  in  the  mainsail.  The  boys  liked  to  go  with  all 


sail  set.  and  hoped  Peter  was  not  going  to  be  too  cautious. 
Don  Stillmaii  said  the  Pn/li/  Watfcinx  could  carry  twice 
as  much  sail  as  that  without  being  in  any  danger  in  such  a 
wind,  and  Don  thought  he  ought  to  know,  since  his  uncle 
was  captain  of  an  East  India  merchantman.  Don  didn't 
think  these  Turtle  (,'ove  tishermen  knew  much,  anyway; 
they  were  afraid  of  a  go<  id  wind.  The  Polly  Wutlciiiti  went 
skimming  along.  Peter  keeping  his  "  weather  eye"  out  a 
little  anxiously:  but  he  didn't  take  the  gaff  down,  so  the- 
hoys  were  satisfied. 

Peter  had  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  yacht  race  over 
in  Pequannicut  Harbor,  and  all  the  boys  were  very  anx- 
ious to  be  in  time  to  see  it.  They  even  thought  the  Polly 
Watkins  might  join  in  it:  she  was  a  fa-t  boat,  if  she  was 
a  small  one.  and  for  the  time  she  was  a  pleasure-yacht,  if 
fishing  was  her  regular  business. 

But  when  they  were  off  Great  Bear  Island  they  saw 
Mrs.  Simpkins.  the  wife  of  the  light-house  keeper,  stand- 
i  ing  in  her  doorway,  blowing  on  a  tin  horn,  and  waving  a 
towel  as  if  she  were  in  great  distress. 

"Boat  ahoy!  Is  that  you.  Peter  Trawley  '."  she  called, 
as  Peter  drew  as  near  as  lie  dared  to  the  rocks.  And  she 
came  hurrying  down  to  the  shore. 

"The  baby  is  dying — dying!  Go  over  to  Crawford 
Point  quick,  and  fetch  Dr.  Tibbetts.  Oh.  go  quick.  Peter!'' 

Without  loss  of  time  Peter  turned  the  boat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Crawford  Point. 


-PETER'S    LONG    ARM    SEIZED    HIM.   AND    DREW    HIM    INTO    THE    ROW-BOAT." 


"  It  will  be  hard  to  get  there;  we  shall  have  to  tack  all 
the  way,"  he  said:  "but  we'll  do  the  best  we  can." 

The  boys  did  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  in  the  di- 
rection of  Pequannicut ;  but  who  could  think  of  yacht 
races  when  a  baby  was  dying? 

"  All  twelve  of  them  Simpkins  children  are  kind  of  un- 
healthy." said  Peter.  "  It  seems  as  if  they  had  the  whoop- 
ing-cough and  the  measles  and  the  mumps  and  all  them 
tilings  harder  than  other  children:  and  fits  too;  there's 
six  or  eight  of  'em  has  fits,  and  liviif  all  alone  on  that 
island,  it's  pretty  hard  for  Mis'  Simpkins." 

Peter  was  evidently  trying  to  make  the  boys  forget  the 
gay  doings  at  Pequannicut  Harbor  in  sympathy  for  the 
Simpkins  family.  And  the  thought  of  a  poor  little  suf- 
fering baby,  and  its  mother's  white  face,  did  come  between 
them  and  the  yachts,  and  they  soon  thought  of  nothing 
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but  tretting  the  Doctor  to  Great  Bear  Island  before  it  should  [ 
be  too  late. 

The  tacks  that  they  had  to  make  were  almost  innumer- 
able. The  same  wind  that  would  have  carried  the  PoUij 
Watkinx  skimming1  along  to  Pequaimicut  Harbor,  as 
-  i  _ht  as  the  swallow  tlies.  seemed  perversely  deter- 
mined that  she  should  never  reach  Crawford  Point. 

The  siui  was  low  when  at  last  they  reached  the  little 
landing  at   Crawford  Point.      Peter  landed,  and  hurried 
;  tie  Doctor's  house,  which  was  only  a  little  way  from 
the  shore.     But  he  came  hack  alone  in  a  few  minutes. 

"The  Doctor  has  gone  around  to  Little  Lobster  Xeck 
to  see  a  man  that's  cut  his  foot  ruowin'."  he  said.  "I'm 
goiu'  to  run  over  to  the  Xeck  across  lots,  and  do  you 
s'pose  you  could  manage  to  take  the  Polly  around  there, 
so  as  to  take  the  Doctor  and  me  aboard  ;  T  would  save 
time." 

"Of  course  we  can,"  cried  all  the  boys  in  chorus.    That 
shouldn't  die  for  any  lack  of  effort  to  save  him  on 
their  part.      And  wasn't  it  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  that 
they  had  a  chance  to  manage  the  boat! 

"Keep  an  eye  to  the  wind,  and  look  to  your  sails  if  it 
freshens."  was  Peter's  parting  injunction. 

"  Just  as  if  we  didn't  know  enough  for  that !"  said  Don, 
taking  the  helm  with  assurance.  "These  fellows  down 
here  think  nobody  knows  anything  but  themselves.  "Why. 
I  could  manage  a  little  craft  like  this  in  a  tornado.  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  take  her  to  Halifax." 

"Neither  would  I.  if  my  uncle  isn't  a  sea-captain,v 
said  Ben  Holman.  who  rather  resented  Don's  calm  way  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

But  the  baby  was  dying — they  could  not  stop  to  quarrel. 
Don  brought  the  Polly  round  like  an  experienced  sailor, 
and  away  they  went  toward  Little  Lobster  Xeck.  The 
wind  was  in  their  favor,  and  the  boys  were  confident  that 
they  should  reach  the  Xeck  before  Peter,  going  "across 
lots."  could  find  the  Doctor,  and  bring  him  to  the  shore. 
The  wind  had  freshened:  it  was  glorious  sailing. 
The  boat  tipped  so  that  one  of  her  sides  was  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  white-capped  waves.  Xow  and  then  spray 
came  dashing  over.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  baby,  how 
happy  they  would  have  been  ! 

"  I  tell  you.  boys,  this  is  a  pretty  lively  wind."  said  Al- 
eck Ransom.  "  And  there  is  an  awful  black  cloud  over 
there." 

"So  much  the  better.  We're  going  with  a  rush,  but 
I'd  like  to  go  like  a  streak  of  lightning."  said  Don  Still- 
man.  "You  ought  to  hear  my  uncle  tell  about  being 
caught  in  a  simoom." 

"They  don't  have  simooms  about  here,  but  they  do 
have  squalls."  said.  Aleck  Ransom,  looking  again  at  that 
black  cloud,  which  was  rapidly  overspreading  the  sky. 

"I  believe  you're  afraid."  said  Don,  scornfully.  "I 
wouldn't  be  a  coward  like  Peter.  My  uncle — 

Don's  uncle  was  a  little  tiresome  sometimes,  and  Aleck 
didn't  like  to  have  it  suggested  that  he  was  a  coward. 

"Oh,  -o  on  if  you  want  to!  We'll  see  how  brave 
you'll  be  when  the  boat  tips  over."  he 

But  they  went  swiftly  and  safely  on  for  nearly  a.  mile, 
and  Little  Lobster  Xeck  was  in  sight,  and  two  men  were 
to  be  seen  putting  otf  in  a  row-boat. 

"They're  ahead  of  us!  We  ou-ht  to  have  been  there 
by  this  time."  said  Don.  "Thi>  boat  doe.-n't  carry  half 
enough  sail.  And  the  wind  is  dying  out.  Instead  of  a 
squall  we're  going  to  have  a  calm." 

The  black  cloud  had  completely  covered  the  sky.  It 
seemed  as  if  night  had  suddenly  fallen.  The  wind  had 
died  out.  Some  sea-gulls  flew  screaming  over  their  heads. 
The  row-boat  ling  rapidly  toward  them,  and  a. 

man  standing  in  it.  who  looked  like  Peter,  was  calling  to 
them,  but  what  h-  Id  not  understand. 

"I  think  he  is  telling  u»  to  take  in  the  sails."  said  Al- 
eck. "You  had  better  believe  it  is  guinu'  to  bl< 


"Blow!  There's  going  to  be  a  dead  calm.  I'm  won- 
dering how  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  row  the  Polly  Wat- 
kiiin  all  the  way  home,"  said  Don.  "When  my  uncle 
was  in — 

The  squall  struck  them  at  that  moment.  It  seemed  al- 
most to  lift  the  Polly  Watkins  out  of  the  water  and  to  set 
her  down  again,  shivering  in  every  timber.  But  she  was 
only  on  her  side,  and  Aleck  had  had  the  sheet  in  bis  hand 
when  the  wind  struck  her,  and  he  pulled  the  sails  down  in 
al lout  as  little  time  as  Captain  Peter  himself  could  have 
done  it. 

But  the  mainsail  got  caught  on  the  bowsprit  and  hung 
over,  flapping  in  the  wind;  and  Don  walked  out  on  the 
bowsprit  to  disentangle  and  pull  it  in.  He  \valked  out 
very  jauntily,  and  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  walking  on 
bowsprits  every  day  of  his  life,  and  uttered  a  contemptu- 
ous "  pshaw  !"  at  the  word  of  caution  which  Aleck  called 
out  to  him.  But  another  gust  of  wind  struck  the  boat; 
she  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  and  over  went  Don  into  the 
water. 

Aleck  threw  him  a  rope,  but  it  was  not  long  enough, 
and  the  wind  was  carrying  the  boat  farther  and  farther 
away  from  him  with  every  instant.  Don  had  almost 
given  himself  up  in  despair,  when  Peter's  long  arm  seized 
him  and  drew  him  into  the  row-boat.  Peter  had  seen  the 
accident,  and  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  reach  the  spot, 
for  rowing  in  that  sea  was  no  easy  task. 

The  wind  went  down  after  a,  while  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come  up,  and  they  all  got  on  board  the  Polly 
Watkins.  The  Doctor,  who  was  fat  and  scant  o'  breath, 
had  lost  his  glasses,  and  was  very  much  disturbed  in  mind, 
Don  dripping  and  subdued,  and  Peter  so  exhausted  with 
his  hard  rowing  that  he  had  to  give  up  the  management 
of  the  boat  to  Aleck. 

"  The  wind  has  changed,  and  it's  going  to  bring  the  fog 
in.  as  sure  as  you  live."  said  Peter. 

The  fog  was  a  terror  in  all  the  region  about  Tur- 
tle Cove,  it  swooped  in  from  the  sea  so  suddenly,  and 
wrapped  everything  in  thick  darkness.  It  was  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  compass  that  the  most  experienced  sailors 
and  those  most  familiar  with  the  coast  could  find  their 
way  about. 

"Then  they  won't  have  the  yacht  race,  and  maybe 
they'll  stay  in  Pequaimicut  Harbor  till  to-morrow,  and 
we  can  go  over,"  said  Ben  Holman. 

"They've  had  the  race  before  this  time,"  said  Don, 
gloomily.  Xow  that  he  had  recovered  from  the  fright. 
Don  was  mortified  at  his  mishap,  and  not  in  very  good 
humor. 

"We  sha'n't  get  to  Great  Bear  Island  very  soon,  at  this 
rate,  shall  we  !"  said  the  Doctor,  anxiously. 

The  baby  !     They  had  almost  forgotten  the  baby. 

"  It  will  either  die  o.-  get  well  before  we  get  there,"  said 
Don,  crossly.  "We  might  as  well  have  gone  to  Pequaii- 
nicut." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  very  severely,  and  Don  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  himself.  Of  course  a  baby's  life 
(/•'/x  of  more  importance  than  their  pleasure. 

They  had  saili-d  for  hours;  it  seemed  as  if  they  might 
have  gone  to  Halifax,  when  at  last  the  dark  shape  of  an 
island  loomed  through  the  fog  very  near  them. 

H.  re  i-  Great  Bear,  "said  Peter,  joyfully.  "Xow  two 
of  you  boys  will  jump  into  the  boat  and  row  the  Doctor 
over." 

Don  wa.s  in  the  boat  in  a  minute,  and  Aleck  followed. 

"I  only  hope  it  may  not  be  too  late!"  said  the  Doctor, 
fervently,  as  he  got  into  the  boat. 

Th<»e  on  board  the  Polly  Wutkinx  waited  and  waiti-d. 

"I  hope  they  don't  think  they've  got  to  wait  for  the 
Doctor."  said  I'H'-r.  as  his  patience  began  to  fail.  "Of 
coiir>e  tin-  Sinipkin.-.es  will  carry  him  home  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Peter  and  Ben  Holman  shouted,  but  not  even  an  echo 
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answered.  Peter  began  to  think  that  the  island  might  be 
a  mirage,  and  that  they  were  still  rowing  on  in  hopes  of 
reaching  it. 

But  suddenly  over  the  island  they  saw  a  vivid  tongue 
of  flame  lapping  up  the  fog.  Ben  Holman  thought  of  en- 
chanted islands  and  volcanoes  and  wonders  of  that  kind. 

"  If  that  don't  beat  all  nater !"  exclaimed  Peter.  "The 
light-house  and  the  keeper's  house  are  both  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  but  they  must  be  afire,  for  there  ain't  anything 
else  on  the  island  but  rocks." 

Just  at  that  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and 
soon  the  row-boat  came  in  sight  with  the  two  boys  anil  tin- 
Doctor. 

"A  bright  fellow  you  are,  Peter  Trawley."  called  Don. 
"If  I'd  lived  here  all  my  life  I  think  I  could  tell  Little 
Bear  from  Great  Bear  even  in  a  fog." 

•'You  don't  mean  to  say.  now,  that  that's  Little  Bear!" 
exclaimed  Peter,  scratching  his  head. 

"  Of  course  it  is, "exclaimed  both  boys  in  concert.  "But 
we  had  to  go  half-way  over  it  to  find  it  out,  and  then  we 
had  to  build  a  fire  to  see  our  way  back." 

The  fire  "burnt  up  the  fog,"  as  Peter  said,  and  showed 
them  Great  Bear  Island  in  its  own  place,  and  once  more 
the  boys  started  to  row  the  Doctor  to  the  island. 

"Quarter  past  one,"  said  the  Doctor,  lighting  a  match 
and  holding  it  to  his  watch.  ''Seven  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  since  I  left  Little  Lobster  Neck." 

The  Polly  Watkins  was  so  near  the  island  that  those 
on  board  could  hear  distinctly  the  conversation  that  took 
place  at  the  Simpkinses'  door.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  aroused. 

As  the  boys  pounded  011  the  door  and  shouted,  "Wake 
up!  wake  up!  here's  the  Doctor!"  for  the  seventh  time,  a 
window  was  opened,  and  a  man's  voice  said,  sleepily, 
"Doctor  ? — what  does  he  want ?" 

"  \Vhy.  for  the  baby!"  cried  the  boys  in  amazement. 

"Baby? — what  baby?  What's  the  matter  with  the 
baby  ?"  said  the  voice. 

"  If  you've  brought  me  over  here  for  what  you  call  a 
joke — "  said  the  Doctor,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  boys. 

"Joke!  I  shouldn't  think  it  had  been  a  joke  to  us!" 
cried  Don,  angrily.  "Mrs.  Simpkins  sent  us  for  the  Doc- 
tor because  the  baby  was  dying." 

"Oh  yes.  I  remember,"  said  a  calm  female  voice  from 
the  window.  "But  he  hadn't  swallowed  it,  after  all.  I 
thought  the  baby  had  swallowed  a  button,  but  I  found  it 
on  the  floor." 

"And  we've  lost  all  our  fun  for  a  baby  that  hadn't  swal- 
lowed a  button:"  said  Don.  The  Doctor's  feelings  were 
evidently  too  deep  for  utterance.  He  went  back  to  the 
boat  in  silenei-. 

The  wind  died  out  entirely,  and  they  had  to  row.  and  it 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  boat  reached 
the  wharf.  But  the  boys  are  planning  another  trip  on  the 
Polly  Watkinx. 

ROGERS'  RANGERS. 

BY  F.  S.  DRAKE. 

1 )  OGEES'  RANGERS  were  a  famous  pai-tisan  corps 
_1A  during  the  old  French  war.  Besides  the  regular 
forces  employed,  there  were  irregular  or  partisan  bodies. 
composed  of  Canadian  French  and  their  Indian  allies  on 
one  side,  and  English  frontiersmen  ou  the  other.  They 
acted  as  scouts  and  rangers  for  either  army,  guarding 
trains,  procuring  intelligence,  and  intercepting  supplies 
destined  for  the  enemy.  Both  were  composed  of  picked 
men,  skilled  in  woodcraft,  and  excellent  marksmen.  One 
of  Rogers'  companies  was  composed  entirely  of  Indians 
in  their  native  costume. 

The  Rangers  were  a  body  of  hardy  and  resolute  young 
men,  principally  from  New  Hampshire.  They  were 
accustomed  to  hunting  and  inured  to  hardships,  and 


from  frequent  contact  with  the  Indians  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  language  and  customs.  Every  one  of 
these  rugged  foresters  was  a  dead  shot,  and  could  hit  an 
object  the  size  of  a  dollar  at  a  hundred  yards. 

There  was  no  idleness  in  the  Rangers'  camp.  They  were 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  to  keep  a  vigilant 
\vateh  upon  the  enemy.  They  made  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  into  his  country  on  snow-shoes  in  midwinter  in 
pursuit  of  his  marauding  parties,  often  camping  in  the 
forest  without  a  fire,  to  avoid  discovery,  and  without  other 
food  than  the  game  they  had  killed  during  their  march. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  they  made  prisoners  of  the 
French  sentinels  at  the  very  gates  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  their  strongholds.  They  were  the  most  for- 
midable body  of  men  ever  employed  in  Indian  warfare,  and 
were  especially  dreaded  by  their  French  and  Indian  foes. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  Israel  Putnam,  John  Stark, 
and  others  were  trained  for  future  usefulness  in  the  strug- 
gle for  American  Independence.  Several  British  officers, 
attracted  by  this  exciting  and  hazardous  as  well  as  novel 
method  of  campaigning,  joined  as  volunteers  in  some  of 
their  expeditious.  Among  them  was  the  young  Lord 
Howe,  who  during  this  tour  of  duty  formed  a  strong 
friendship  for  Stark  and  Putnam,  both  of  whom  were  with 
him  when  he  fell  at  Ticonderoga  shortly  afterward. 

Major  Robert  Rogers,  who  raised  and  commanded  this 
celebrated  corps,  was  a  native  of  Dunbarton.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Tall  and  well  proportioned,  but  rough  in  feature, 
he  was  noted  for  strength  and  activity,  and  was  the  leader 
in  athletic  sports,  not  only  in  his  own  neighborhood,  but 
for  miles  around. 

Rogers'  lieutenant  was  John  Stark,  afterward  the  hero 
of  Bennington.  When  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  Stark, 
while  out  with  a  hunting  party,  was  captured  by  some  St. 
Francis  Indians  and  taken  to  their  village.  While  here 
he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet.  For  this  cruel  sport  the  young 
warriors  of  the  tribe  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
each  armed  with  a  rod  or  club  to  strike  the  captive  as  he 
passed  them,  singing  some  provoking  words  taught  him 
for  the  occasion,  intended  to  stimulate  their  wrath  against 
the  unfortunate  victim. 

Eastman,  one  of  Stark's  companions  when  he  was  tak- 
en, was  the  first  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  was  terribly 
mauled.  Stark's  turn  came  next.  Making  a  sudden 
rush,  he  knocked  down  the  nearest  Indian,  and  wresting 
his  club  from  him.  struck  out  right  and  left,  dealing  such 
vigorous  blows  as  he  ran  that  he  made  it  extremely  lively 
for  the  Indians,  without  receiving  much  injury  himself. 
This  feat  greatly  pleased  the  old  Indians  who  were  look- 
ing on.  and  they  laughed  heartily  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  young  men. 

When  the  Indians  directed  him  to  hoe  corn,  Stark  cut 
up  the  young  corn  and  flung  his  hoe  into  the  river,  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  business  of  squaws  and  not  of  war- 
riors. Stark  was  at  length  ransomed  by  his  friends  on 
payment  of  £100  to  his  captors. 

Duringthe  Revolutionary  war  Stark's  services  were  ren- 
dered at  the  most  critical  moments,  and  were  of  the  high- 
est value  to  his  country.  At  Bunker  Hill  he  command- 
ed at  the  rail  fence  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  holding  the 
post  long  enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  overpowered 
and  retreating  countrymen.  At  the  capture  of  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton  he  led  the  van  of  Sullivan's  division,  and 
at  Bennington  he  struck  the  decisive  blow  that  paralyzed 
Burgoyne  and  made  his  surrender  inevitable. 

Skillful  and  brave  as  were  the  Rangers,  they  were  not 

always  successful.      The    French   partisans   under  good 

leaders,  with  their  wily  and  formidable  Indian  allies,  well 

•i   in  forest  strategy,  on  one  occasion  inflicted  dire 

disaster  upon  them. 

Near  Fort  Tieonderoga.  in  the  winter  of  1757.  Rogers 
with  180  men  attacked  and  dispersed  a  party  of  Indians, 
inflicting  upon  them  a  severe  loss.  This,  however,  was 
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but  a  small  part  of  the  force  which,  under  I>e  la  Puran- 
taye  and  De  Langry.  French  nfficers  of  reputation,  were 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  Rangers,  of  whose  movements 
they  had  been  thoroughly  informed  beforehand.  The 
party  Rogers  had  dispersed  was  simply  a  decoy. 

The  Rangers  had  tin-own  down  their  packs,  and  wen- 
scattered  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  savages,  when  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  confronted  by  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  largely  outnumbered,  and 
of  whose  presence  they  were  wholly  unsuspicious.  Nearly 
fifty  of  the  Rangers  fell  at  the  first  onslaught;  the  remain- 
der retreated  to  a  position  in  which  they  could  make  a 
stand.  Here,  under  such  cover  as  the  trees  and  rocks  af- 
forded, they  fought  with  their  accustomed  valor,  and 
more  than  once  drove  back  their  numerous  foes.  Repeat- 
ed attacks  were  made  upon  them  both  in  front  and  oil 
either  flank,  the  enemy  rallying  after  each  repulse,  and 
manifesting  a  courage  and  determination  equal  to  those  of 
the  Rangers.  So  close  was  the  conflict  that  the  opposing 
parties  were  often  intermingled,  and  in  general  were  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  asunder.  The  light  was  a  series 
of  duels,  each  combatant  singling  out  a  particular  foe — a 
common  practice  in  Indian  fighting. 

This  unequal  contest  had  continued  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  Rangers  had  lost  more  than  half  their  number. 
After  doing  all  that  brave  men  could  do.  the  remainder 
retreated  in  the  best  manner  possible,  each  for  himself. 
Several  who  were  wounded  or  fatigued  were  taken  by  the 
pursuing  savages.  A  singular  circumstance  about  this  bat- 
tle was  that  it  was  fought  by  both  sides  upon  snow-shoes. 


Rogers,  closely  pursued,  made  his  escape  by  outwitting 
the  Indians  who  pressed  upon  him— such  at  least  is  the 
tradition.  The  precipitous  cliff  near  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  George,  since  called  Rogers  Rock,  has  on  one  side 
a  sharp  and  steep  descent  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  lake. 
Gaining  this  point.  Rogers  threw  his  rifle  and  other  equip- 
ments down  the  rocks.  Then,  unbuckling  the  straps  of  his 
snow-shoes,  and  turning  round,  he  replaced  them,  the  tors 
still  pointing  toward  the  lake.  This  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. He  then  walked  back  in  his  tracks  from  the  edge 
i>f  the  cliff  into  the  woods  and  disappeared,  just  as  the  In- 
dians, sure  of  their  prey,  reached  the  spot.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, they  saw  two  tracks  toward  the  cliff,  none  from  it, 
and  concluded  that  two  Englishmen  had  thrown  them- 
selves down  the  precipice,  preferring  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 
rather  than  be  captured.  Soon  a  rapidly  receding  figure 
on  the  ice  below  attracted  their  notice,  and  the  battled  sav- 
ages, seeing-  that  the  redoubtable  Ranger  had  safely  ef- 
fected the  perilous  descent,  gave  up  the  chase,  fully  be- 
lieving him  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

By  a  wonderful  exercise  of  his  athletic  powers,  Rogers, 
availing  himself  of  the  projecting  branches  of  the  trees- 
which  lined  the  rocky  ravines  in  his  course,  had  succeeded 
in  swinging  himself  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  this 
precipitous  clitl'.  It  was  a  fortunate  escape  for  him,  for 
if  captured  he  would  surely  have  been  roasted  alive. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair  the  Rangers  had  eight  officers 
and  one  hundred  men  killed.  Their  losses,  however,  were 
soon  repaired,  and  they  continued  to  render  efficient  serv- 
ice until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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A  TERRIBLE  SENTINEL. 

BY  DAVID  KKIt. 


BLACK  panthers?     Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
this  country,  but  we  don't  often  visit  them,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  when  they  come  to  call  upon  us,  we're  rude 
enough  to  do  our  best  to  shut  them  out." 

So  spoke,  with  a  sly  smile  on  his  broad  fat  face,  Myn- 
li  :•'•!•  Van  Koop,  a  jolly  old  Dutch  merchant  of  Batavia, 
'the  capital  of  Java.  The  guest  who  was  keeping  him 
company  at  dinner  that  day  was  Lieutenant  Percival 
Hart,  a  young  English  officer,  just  come  over  from  Singa- 
pore to  Java  on  leave  of  absence,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  old  merchant,  who  welcomed  him  to  his 
country  house  with  true  Dutch  hospitality. 

''  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  meet  with  one  of  them," 
said  the  young  lieutenant,  eagerly;  "such  a  skin  as  that 
would  be  well  worth  having." 

"Hum!"  said  old  Van  Koop,  with  a  meaning  shake  of 
his  gray  head ;  "the  skin  of  a  black  panther  is  certainly  a 
very  pretty  ornament.  Mynheer  Hart;  but  you  must  re- 
member that,  if  you  meet  him  alone  in  the  forest,  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  the  panther  getting  your  skin  instead 
of  your  getting  his." 

"Pooh!"  cried  Hart,  who  privately  thought  himself  a 
first-rate  sportsman — an  opinion  with  which  his  brother 
officers  did  not  altogether  agree.  "With  a  good  rifle  in 
his  hands,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  match  for  anything  that 
walks,  if  he  only  keeps  steady." 

"Ay,  if  he  does,"  answered  the  Dutchman,  quietly. 
"But  when  one  of  these  beasts  jumps  down  upon  you 
from  behind,  and  makes  its  teeth  meet  in  your  neck  be- 
fore you  can  even  cock  your  rifle,  how  are  you  going  to 
'  keep  steady'  then  ?  If  you'll  take  an  old  man's  advice, 
Mynheer  Hart,  you  will  leave  the  black  panthers  alone." 

It  was  pretty  late  before  they  went  to  bed,  and  Hart  felt 
little  inclined  to  sleep.  The  night  was  almost  as  warm 
as  the  day  had  been,  and  what  with  the  heat  and  with  all 
this  exciting  talk  about  wild  beasts,  the  young  officer  had 
never  been  so  restless  in  his  life. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  jumped  out  of 
bed.  nnd.  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  made  his  way 
along  the  passage  to  a  door  that  opened  on  to  the  veranda. 

Here  he  found  himself  much  more  comfortable,  espe- 
cially as  a  light  breeze  was  just  springing  up  from  the 
sea,  which  cooled  him  famously.  After  sitting  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  was  just  starting  back  to  his  room  when 
a  fearful  thought  struck  him.  Where  was  his  room  '( 

Where,  indeed  ?  The  passage  was  as  dark  as  a  coal 
cellar,  and  all  the  doors  seemed  exactly  alike.  Every  one 
was  probably  asleep  by  this  time,  and  he  had  110  light,  and 
no  means  of  getting  one.  He  was  just  making  up  his 
mind  to  go  back  and  sleep  on  the  veranda,  when  his  foot 
struck  some  hard  object,  and,  stooping  down,  he  felt  a 
large  earthen  water  jar. 

"  Hurrah  !"  said  he,  joyfully.  "  I  remember  now  seeing 
one  outside  my  door.  Noiv  I'm  all  right." 

But  apparently  he  trnsn't  all  right  even  now,  for,  dark 
as  the  room  was  into  which  he  went,  there  was  just  light 
enough  to  see  that  it  did  not  look  like  his  own.  Where 
was  his  bed.  which  had  stood  close  to  the  door  ?  and  where 
was  the  table  that,  had  been  beside  it  '. 

Muttering  ail  angry  exclamation,  the  lieutenant  was 
turning  to  leave  the  room  again,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
something  which  stopped  him  short  as  if  he  had  trodden 
upon  a  rattlesnake.  The  door  had  swung  to,  revealing, 
as  it  did  so,  two  large  yellow  eyes  glaring  at  him  through 
the  darknr.^.  and  behind  them,  by  the  faint  gleam  of 
moonlight  IK 'tween  the  slides  of  the  Venetian  blinds,  he 
could  just  distinguish  a  hucre.  dusky,  shadowy  mass. 

The  poor  lieutenant's  blood  ran  cold  as  he  remembered 
Van  Koop  having  told  him  that  the  black  panthers  often 
came  into  the  houses  at  night,  and  that  he  had  once  found 


one  of  them  creeping  along  the  veranda,  and  shot  it  dead 
in  the  very  act  of  springing  upon  him.  Bitterly  did  he 
now  repent  of  his  idle  boasting  at  the  dinner-table  and  his 
wish  to  meet  with  a  panther.  He  had  met  with  one,  sure 
enough,  and  now  his  only  wish  was  to  get  away  from  it 
as  fast  as  possible. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  weapon  or  de- 
fense of  any  kind.  The  monster  was  between  him  and 
the  door,  while  it  could  reach  the  window  with  a  single 
bound  should  he  attempt  to  escape  that  way.  At  that 
time  of  night  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  any  one 
coming  into  the  room,  and  to  shout  for  help  would  prob- 
ably bring  the  panther  upon  him  at  once. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  terror,  he  recollected 
having  read  or  heard  that  these  beasts  do  not  attack  any 
creature  until  it  begins  to  move.  A  frail  chance,  110  doubt, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  he  had.  Crouching  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  making'  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  he  re- 
mained as  still  as  a  statue,  holding  his  breath. 

How  long  he  sat  cowering  there  he  could  never  have 
told ;  but  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  the  monster's  paws 
rustle,  while  its  head  seemed  to  move  as  if  it  were  just 
about  to  spring  upon  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  his  ear,  sharpened  by  terror, 
caught  the  sound  of  a  footstep  outside  the  door.  Hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  quite  forgetting,  in  his  fright, 
the  risk  of  startling  the  panther  into  springing  upon  him, 
he  gave  a  shout  for  help  that  made  the  silent  house  echo. 

Instantly  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mynheer  Van 
Koop  himself,  clad  in  a  light  dressing-gown,  and  looking 
as  cool  and  comfortable  as  if  no  panther  were  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  he,  surveying  his  guest's 
agitated  face  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which  he  carried. 

The  lieutenant  seized  his  arm  with  a  grip  like  the  claw 
of  a  cockatoo,  and  pointing  to  the  crouching  monster,  was 
just  beginning  to  falter  out  his  explanation,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  host,  so  loud 
and  hearty  that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  room. 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Mynheer  Hart,"  said  the 
Dutchman,  as  well  as  he  could  speak  for  laughing;  "  but 
really  it  is  rather  funny  that  you  should  have  been  kept 
prisoner  here  all  this  time  by  a  stuffed  panther,  with  eyes 
of  yellow  glass!" 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  utterly  confounded;  and  al- 
though he  remained  several  months  longer  in  Java  he 
was  never  heard  to  speak  lightly  of  black  panthers  again. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  A    WATER-TURTLE. 

BY  ALLAN  FOKMAN. 

SOME    time   ago,  while   spending   the   summer  in  the 
country,  I  began  the  pleasing  amusement  of  making 
an  aquarium.      I  used  various  methods  to  procure  the  in- 
mates of  the  great  glass  box  which  I  had  made  for  the 


purpose,  and  was  successful,  except  that  I  could  not  get  a 
\\ater-turtle.  There  they  would  lie  on  logs  in  the  pond 
sunning  themselves,  but  the  moment  I  came  within  reach- 
in  i:  distance,  plump  they  would  go  into  the  water.  At 
last  I  took  an  old  soap  box,  and  after  carefully  removing 
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one  end  I  nailed  on  the  cover.  I  then  fastened  the  end 
to  the  cover  by  hinges,  so  that  it  would  swing  inward,  and 
after  throwing  in  a  few  bones  and  scraps  of  meat,  I  sunk 
the  box  ill  the  pond,  close  beside  a  big  log  where  the  tur- 
tles were  accustomed  to  sun  themselves.  I  put  a  heavy 
stone  on  the  box,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady,  and  awaited  the 
next  morning  for  developments. 

Here  I  may  say  that  this  trap  takes  advantage  of  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  nature  of  the  water-turtle,  namely,  if  then- 
is  a  log  or  stone  that  he  can  not  get  under,  that  is  just  the 
place  that  he  wants  to  get;  and  I  calculated  that  the  slight 
resistance  offered  by  my  swinging  door  would  be  just 
enough  to  make  the  turtles  determined  to  get  into  my  box. 
The  next  morning  when  I  went  to  my  trap  I  found  sever- 
al turtles  of  all  sizes,  from  one  tiny  yellow-spotted  fellow, 
or  mud-turtle,  not  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  to  an  ugly 
great  snapper  as  big  as  your  hat,  and  so  ill-tempered  that 
I  let  him  go  again,  glad  enough  at  having  got  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  visitor.  After  that  I  set  my  trap  several 
times,  and  caught  a  number  of  turtles.  The  smaller  ones 
furnish  a  charming  addition  to  an  aquarium,  and  the  lar- 
ger ones,  if  properly  dressed,  make  a  capital  stew. 


LEFT   BEHIND 


Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF 

"ToBY  TYLER,"  ••  MR.  STCBBS'.S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'I'KAiu.,'  "  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   GREAT   SCHEME. 

IT  was  not  a  long  walk  from  the  hogshead  home  to  the 
house  which  Mrs.  Green  proposed  to  turn  into  a 
place  where  meals  and  lodgings  could  be  procured  011  a 
limited  scale ;  but  neither  Ben  nor  Johnny  lost  any  oppor- 
tunity of  stopping  to  gaze  in  at  the  lighted  windows  that 
served  as  mirrors,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their  attire 
had  not  been  disarranged  in  any  way  by  their  rapid  walk. 

But  they  did  ring  the  bell  at  last,  and  when  Nelly  came 
to  the  door  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  their  ap- 
pearance was  striking  in  the  highest  degree;  for  the  girl 
stood  regarding  them  with  so  much  astonishment  that  it 
was  some  time  before  she  could  invite  them  to  walk  in. 

After  the  embarrassment  caused  by  their  costumes  had 
passed  away  in  a  degree,  although  Nelly  did  not  seem 
to  have  recovered  from  her  surprise  during  the  entire 
evening.  Mrs.  Green  proceeded  to  the  business  on  hand 
by  showing  the  boys  two  rooms,  furnished  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  eleg'ance,  but  as  neat  as  they  were  bare,  which 
she  told  them  she  would  let  to  four  boys  at  the  moder- 
ate price  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  each  per  week,  includ- 
ing meals  and  washing. 

To  Paul  the  difference  was  so  great  between  that  place 
and  the  one  they  were  then  occupying  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  go  there  at  once,  and  the  others  were  quite  as  eager 
as  he  was.  Ben  was  sure  that  he  could  induce  Dickey  to 
make  the  fourth  in  that  perfection  of  boarding-houses,  as  lie 
knew  it  would  prove  to  be,  and  in  case  he  should  not  sue 
ceed  in  convincing  Master  Spry  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  live  there  rather  than  in  his  hogshead,  he  prom- 
ised to  use  all  his  eloquence  on  Mopsey  Dowd  or  some 
other  equally  desirable  party. 

It  would  not  be  a  ihllirult  matter  to  move,  tor  two  coats 
rather  the  worse  for  wear  and  three  old  tomato  cans  were 
all  the  property  they  had  to  bring;  Paul's  tops,  which  were 
all  the  baggage  he  had.  rould  be  carried  in  his  jacket 
pocket  without  any  trouble. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  hogshead  that  night,  and 

*  Begun  in  No.  236,  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


told  Dickey  of  the  important  change  they  were  about 
to  make,  he  read  them  a  very  severe  lesson  on  the  sinful- 
ness  of  extravagance. 

But  it  was  both  time  and  labor  thrown  awav  to  trv  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  fourth  of  Mrs.  Green's  boarders; 
he  positively  refused  to  listen  to  the  scheme,  after  it  had 
been  repeated  to  him  once,  and  the  conversation  was  end- 
ed by  his  buying  back  his  old  home  at  the  original  price, 
agreeing  to  pay  ten  cents  each  week,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  once  more  firmly  established  in  business. 

On  the  following  morning  Paul  went  about  his  work 
quite  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  for 
some  time,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  contained 
an  account  of  a  terrible  railroad  disaster,  trade  was  remark- 
ably good  with  him  and  Johnny,  and  bad  with  Ben. 

When  dinner-time  came  Paul  and  Johnny  had  cleared 
two  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  mak- 
ing as  much  more  iu  the  afternoon,  since  additional  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident  were  received  hourly. 

Ben  had  only  made  thirty  cents;  but  he  and  Johnny 
had  always  been  in  partnership,  dividing  equally  the 
profits  of  both,  and  the  same  arrangement  held  good  after 
Paul  was  taken  into  the  concern. 

It  was  decided  that  Ben  should  give  up  his  business  o.f 
boot-blacking  that  afternoon  and  sell  papers  with  the 
others ;  so  he  carried  his  box  to  a  friend  who  had  a  fancy- 
goods  stand  in  the  doorway  of  an  unoccupied  store,  where 
he  left  it  until  he  should  finish  his  day's  work. 

Each  paper  that  Paul  sold  that  day  had  the  same  ad- 
vertisement offering  a  reward  for  any  tidings  of  him,  but 
since  he  never  looked  at  what  his  wares  contained  save 
to  read  the  head-lines  in  large  letters  that  gave  him  an 
idea  as  to  what  he  should  cry  out,  it  did  him  no  good. 

They  continued  the  trade  in  news  until  half  past  seven, 
and  then  hurried  for  the  last  time  to  their  hogshead, 
where  they  found  Dickey  Spry  eating  his  supper  of  crack- 
ers and  cheese. 

The  process  of  finding  out  exactly  how  much  they  had 
made  was  a  long  and  difficult  one  for  both  Ben  and  John- 
ny. Each  time  they  counted  it  over  it  was  with  a  dill'er 
ent  result,  and  when  they  were  very  warm,  almost  angry, 
and  quite  positive  that  the  fault  of  the  difference  in  reck- 
oning was  in  the  money  itself,  Paul  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  find  out  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

Four  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents  was  the  grand  total 
of  their  earnings  that  day,  and  all  hands  were  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  prosperity  that  had  beamed  upon  them. 
Of  course  they  could  not  expect  such  a  result  except  on 
days  when  the  papers  contained  some  important  news; 
but  business  would  be  sure  to  be  good  on  the  following 
morning,  because  then  all  the  details  of  the  accident  would 
have  been  received,  and  after  that  perhaps  Ben's  business 
would  have  an  impetus  given  it  by  some  friendly  shouer. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  they  would  owe  Mrs.  Given 
seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  board  of  the  firm,  and 
Ben's  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the\  paj 
four  dollars  of  that  amount  in  advance,  retaining  the 
eighty-three  cents  as  a  working  capital  for  next  day. 

Ben  attempted  to  take  quite  an  elaborate  and  all'ecling 
farewell  of  Master  Spry,  but   that  young  gentleman    n 
fused  utterly  any  more  than  the  ordinary  expressions  of 
a  parting. 

"  You'll  be  back  here  in  less  'n  a  month,  wantiif  to  live 
here  again."  he  said.  as.  seated  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  hogshead,  he  looked  out  frowningly  at  their  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  "You  can't  swell  very  long  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  'n'  half  a  week,  an'  you'll  be  glad  to 
crawl  in  here  again." 

Each  of  the  three  hoy*,  took  a  tomato  can.  while  Ben 
and  Johnny  carried  in   addition  the  coats  in  which  they 
had  arrayed  theinsehes  the  night  before,  and  in  this  man 
ner  they  started  for  their  new  boarding-house. 

They  WIT-J  lute;  but  Mrs.  Green,  knowing  of  the  activ- 
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ity  in  the  newspaper  market,  had  expected  they  would  be, 
and  had  made  her  preparations  accordingly. 

Paul  felt  wonderfully  relieved  at  being  able  to  wash 
himself  with  soap  once  more,  and  to  have  a  towel  to  use, 
while  it  seemed  as  if  Ben  and  Johnny  never  would  make 
themselves  ready  to  go  to  the  table,  so  interested  were 
they  in  the  very  "swell"  thing  of  combing  their  hair  be- 
fore a  looking-glass. 

''I  tell  yer  it's  high."  said  Hen.  emphatically,  as  he  took 
up  the  towel,  and  then  wiped  his  hands  on  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  lest  he  should  soil  it — "it's  high,  an'  if  we  keep  oil 
at  this  rate  we  shall  jest  spread  ourselves  all  over  the  block 
before  we  get  through  with  it." 

Johnny  shook  his  head  sagely,  still  unable  tostop  comb- 
ing his  hair  in  front  of  the  glass,  as  if  he  wondered  where 
all  this  luxury  would  lead  them,  while  Paul  contrasted  this 
poorly  furnished  room,  which  his  companions  thought  so 
magnificent,  with  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 

Mrs.  Green  succeeded  in  getting  her  boarders  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  surroundings  by  reminding 
them,  in  a  very  forcible  voice,  that  everything  would  be 
sjfbiled  if  they  waited  much  longer;  and  Ben  and  Johnny 
were  in  a  dream  of  surprise  during  the  meal,  which  was, 
as  Ben  afterward  told  Mopsey,  "one  of  the  swellest  din- 
ners ever  got  up  in  New  York  city." 

After  they  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  wanted — and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  never  would  get  enough,  so  good  did  it 
taste — Nelly  showed  the  boarders  over  the  house,  which 
was  above  a  store,  and  which  consisted  of  two  floors,  di- 
vided into  five  rooms,  and  an  attic  of  which  110  use  could 
be  made  except  as  a  store-room,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  hardly  more  than  five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
and  but  partly  finished. 

Ben  had  been  highly  delighted  with  everything  he  saw, 


Paul  had  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure,  and 
Johnny  had  not  been  enthusiastic  until  he  saw  the  attic. 

The  moment  he  was  taken  there,  a  gigantic  idea  seemed 
to  have  come  to  him  very  suddenly,  and  he  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  almost  too  much  excited  to  give  words 
to  tin-  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  him. 

"Fellers!"  he  cried,  and  he  repealed  it  twice  before  he 
could  say  any  more — "fellers!  do  you  know  what  we  can 
do  up  here  ?" 

Now  it  is  possible  that  both  Ben  and  Paul  could  have 
thought  of  very  many  things  they  could  do  in  a  space  as 
large  as  that  attic:  but  since  they  did  not  know  what 
Johnny  referred  to,  they  shook  their  heads  negatively, 
and  waited  for  him  to  tell  them  what  it  was  that  had  so 
excited  him. 

"  We  can  jest  fix  things  up  here,  an'  have  a  theatre — a 
reg'lar  theatre,  an'  make  more  money  than — than — well, 
all  we  want." 

And  then  in  a  very  excited  way  he  went  on  to  tell  them 
just  what  could  be  done  to  transform  the  place  into  as 
beautiful  a  theatre,  save  in  one  or  two  unimportant  de- 
tails, as  could  lie  found  in  the  city. 

Xelly  stood  by  looking  first  at  one  and  then  the  other 
of  the  boys  in  mute  surprise,  while  Paul,  delighted  at  the 
idea  nf  making  a  large  sum  of  money  at  one  bold  stroke. 
i  hereby  saving  him  all  the  weary  days  of  waiting  and 
working  before  he  could  return  to  his  home,  listened  at- 
tentively. 

Ben  agreed  in  all  his  partner  said,  but  he  advised  that 
Mrs.  Green  be  consulted  about  the  scheme  before  they  went 
very  far  in  deciding  as  to  what  work  they  would  be  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  transform  the  place  from  a  rather  dreary- 
looking  attic  into  a  theatre. 

It  then  occurred  to  Johnny  that  Mrs.  Green  might  ob- 
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ject  to  such  a  plan,  and  he  hastened  down-stairs  to  ' 
with  her  at  once. 

After  considerable  argument,  during  \vhie1i  he  set  forth 
as  prominently  as  possible  the  enormous  amount  of  mon- 
ey that  could  be  earned,  of  which  she  should  have  a  fail- 
share,  Johnny  succeeded  in  gaining  Mrs.  Green's  consent 
to  the  plan,  and  then  the  boys  went  to  bed,  almost  too 
much  excited  at  the  prospect  of  being  managers  and  pro- 
prietors of  a  theatre  to  be  able  to  sleep. 

[TO    lit    CONTINUED.] 


THE  FROG  AND  TURTLE.* 

BY  MRS.  G.  F.  WATSON. 

A  TURTLE  came  out  on  a  rock  one  day. 
To  get  the  air  and  sun ; 
A  poor  old  frog  lay  off  in  tin'  liay. 

Looking  forsaken  and  lone. 
But  he  never  thought,  in  his  simple  brain, 
That  frogs  were  small  and  turtles  great, 
That  he  had  no  bouse  or  land  of  his  own. 
And  that  made  a  difference  in  their  estate. 


And  so  he  lay  and  blinked  in   the  sun. 

As  thankful  as  any  frog  could  be. 
For  he'd  yet  to  learn  the  gulf  that  lies 

'Twixt  people  of  high  and  low  degree. 
And  he  thought  a  very  small  thought  indeed. 

That  the  turtle  might  now  be  waiting  to  speak. 
So  to  give  him  courage  to  open  his  shell, 

He  made  all  haste,  and  with  smiling  cheek 
He  hopped  and  hopped  and  hopped  anain 

Close  to  the  rock  where  the  turtle  lay, 
Till  his  bieath  was  gone,  and  he  almost  wished 

Himself  hack  again  in  the  lower  ha}". 
And  now,  with  the  very  best  intent, 

He  gave  the  biggest   kind  of  a  jump. 
And  came  in  the  most  impressive  way 

Down  on  the  sprawling  turtle  plump. 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  I   only  meant 

To  inquire  after  your  health  to-day, 
But  I  find  I'm  not  so  young  as   1    was, 

And  hopping  has  taken  my  breath  away." 

*  A  pathetic  little  letter  sent  us  with  tlies,-  YITM'S  will  be  found  in  the 
Post-office  Box. 


"I   wish  it   had.  and   'twould  never  return." 

Said   the  snapphm  turtle  in   an    undertone. 
"For  inv   part,   1   never  could  see  at   all 

Why  you  are  allowed  in  the  temperate  zone; 
You  don't  know  your  place,  and  that's  very  plain, 

Or  you  wouldn't    become  so  familiar  here. 
I  don't  like  your  looks,  or  your  style  of  dress; 

And  1'roys  have  no  family,  that's  very  clear. 
So  go  back  where  you  came  from  again.  I  beg, 

And  do  not  presume  on  acquaintance  so; 
For  how  can  a  frog  that   hasn't   a  house 

Be  able  any  good  manners  lo  know?" 
The  poor  old  frog  dropped  down  from  the  rock, 

Almost  crushed  with  the  bitter  tone; 
And  lie  said,  to  console  his  broken  heart. 

As  he   hopped  away  to  the-  bog  alone. 
"I  wouldn't  be  proud  if  I  lugged  on  my  back, 

From  place  to  place,  like  a  peddler's  pack, 
My  house  and  home  and  family  tree; 

I'd  raUier  be  housele-s,  and  homeless,  and  free." 
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MY  baby  boy,  my  darling. 
Come  rest  your  little  head; 

Lie  still  awhile  in  mother's  arms. 
And  so  be  comforted. 

You  love  to  play,  my  baby, 
And  when  you  want  to  rest. 

The  dearest  place  in  all  the  world 
Is  here  on  mother's  breast. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

T'HE  poem  to  which  this  letter  refers  is  "  The 
Frog  and  the  Turtle,"  on  page  477. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

BEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  I  ask  your  indulgence 
while  I  narrate  briefly  why  I  send  the  above  ar- 
ticle to  you,  and  as  you  are  interested  in  Chil- 
dren, I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  my  motive. 
I  had  written  a  number  of  rhymes  f<>r  my  little 
boy  of  nine  years;  lie  was  particularly  pleased 
with  this  ..in'";  was  at  tending  the  boys' academy, 
and  some  of  his  little  school- fellows  took  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  ;  so  at  his  request  his  father  took  it  for 
him.  lit-  could  scarcely  \v;iit  for  the  day  lo  ar- 
rive when  In-  should  receive  the  paper,  hi;  was  so 
delighted  with  the  stories. 

Reading,  in  I  lie  last  number  he  ever  had,  the 
rhymes  of  the  "  Snail."  a  line  in  it,  "  He  curries 
his  house  on  his  funny  back."  reminded  him  of 
some  lines  I  had  written  for  him  about  the  turtle, 
whicli  contained  a  similar  line,  and  he  very  ear- 
nestly asked  me  to  send  them  to  you  for  publica- 
tion that  lie  might  have  some  of  mamma's  verses 
printed  in  his  own  magazine.  I  copied  them  on 
the  evening  of  October  10.  he  sitting  by  me  de- 
lighted, left  them  in  the  library,  and  retired,  tell- 
ing him  I  would  send  them  lo  \<>u,  ;md  it'  they 
were  not  declined  he  might  tell  fiis  little  mates, 
as  he  so  much  desired  to  do,  who  wrote  them. 

The  next,  morning,  as  we  descended  to  break- 
fast, a  policeman  rang  at  our  door,  and  our  pre- 
cious boy  was  brought  in  dead  :  had  fallen  from 
his  window  in  the  third  story. 

Coming  buck  from  his  little  grave,  I  have  pick- 
ed up  the  childish  lines,  and  semi  them  to  yon, 
bee. i  use  jt  would  have  pleased  him,  and  was  his 
desire  to  have  them  in  the  paper  tie  loved  so 
much,  and  bis  last  request.  I  am  reaching  here 
and  there,  trying  to  solace  myself  with  doing 
what  I  would  have  done  for  him  had  he  been 
spared  ;  but  oh,  the  emptiness  : 

Mrs.  G.  F.  WATSON.  90  Hawk  St.,  Albany. 

Such  a  loss,  occurring  in  so  dreadful  a  manner, 
will  touch  the  heart  of  every  mother  whose  eyes 
fall  on  yur  letter.  May  our  heavenly  Father 
comfort  you  : 


XKW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  subscribers  to  HARPER'S  Yorxu  PKOPI.K.  I 
wrote  a  little  letter  once  before  to  you,  but  it 
was  never  published,  and  I  was  very  mueh  <li-- 
appointed  indeed.  My  papa,  who  is  an  editor, 
said  I  must.be  patient  and  wait,  because  so  many 
leiters  from  little  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  the 
Postmistress  that  she  can't  gratify  all  who  write 
in  a  single  number  of  TOTJNQ  PEOPLE.  Now  I  have 
waited  i  ii  gee  my  letter  for  more  than  six  \veek<, 
and  I  conclude  to  write  again  because  t  lie  ,  >t  her 
letter  ma  \  have  ^.  >ne  n^tray. 

I  am  ten  years  old.  and  do  not,  mv  mamma 
says,  write  as  well  as  a  -jrl  of  my  age  should,  but 
1  think  editors  of  papers  can  read  all  kinds  of 
writing,  for  my  papa  -ays  that  editors  lu.ve  no- 
thing else  to  d<>  to  amuse  themselves  when  they 
feel  like  working.  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  letter 


which  I  have  looked  for  so  long  about  my  dogs 
and  dollies  and  other  things  like  that,  but  my 
mamma  says  you  don't  want  to  hear  about  such 
things  all  the  time 

My  papa  get  si  i  ir  the  YMI  N.;  PEOPLE  every  Tues- 
day, and  if  he  forgets  it  1  make  him  go  right,  out 
before  he  gets  his  dinner  to  buy  it.  1  tell  him  to 
go  ami  subscribe  for  it  at  Harper's,  but  he  says  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  get  it  every  Tuesday.  I  have 
In  «  n  a  reader  ofthe  YOUNG  PEOPLE  foreversueh 
a  long  time,  and  my  mamma  says  it  is  the  only 
paper  for  children  that  she  willallow  in  the  house, 
because  she  says  many  of  the  other  papers  for 
boys  and  girls  make  them  silly,  and  put  ugly  no- 
tions into  little  boys1  lii-ads  about  Indians  and 
shooting  people,  so  that  we  hear  now  of  boys  of 
school-children's  age  running  away  with  IVM.IV- 
ers  in  their  pockets  to  tight  the  Western  savages. 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  stories  are  all  so  nice 
that  'iianmia  says  she  likes  to  read  them  herself, 
and  if  she  gets  the  paper  before  I  do  I  have  to 
beg  to  get  it  from  her.  JOSIE  M. 

lam  glad  mamma  likes  the  paper  so  well.  Not 
hundreds,  but  thousands  of  children,  Josie,  are 
subscribers  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  it  really  would 
seem  sometimes  as  though  every  chick  and  child 
•  if  them  had  written  to  the  Post-office  Box  in  the 
same  week.  It  takes  a  long  time  merely  to  open 
and  read  the  dear  little  letters,  and  the  Postmis- 
tress often  has  a  heart  ache  as  well  as  a  head- 
ache over  those  which  she  can  not  possibly  put 
into  these  columns.  Six  weeks  is  a  long  time  to 
an  eagerly  waiting  child,  I  know,  but  it  is  really 
about  the  very  shortest  period  in  which  I  can 
hope  to  publish  a  little  correspondent's  letter  un- 
less it  is  timely,  or.  in  other  words,  tells  about  a 
flood  or  a  fire,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which 
is  of  present  interest. 


we  have  three  recesses:  we  have  two  that  last 
fifteen  minutes,  and  one  that  lasts  one  hour.  I 
have  i,rot  one  sister  and  no  brothers.  Kor  my 
pets  I  have  three  cats  and  one  dog.  I  have  a 
pair  of  Mrers,  and  I  have  got  them  pretty  well 
broken.  I  like  Ernest  Ingersoll's  stories 
So  do  I.  Ll""IE  F- 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

T  am  six  years  old.  I  live  on  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  we  have  to  go  up  an  inclined  plane  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  on  a  clear  night  we  have 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  city  by  gas  light.  I 
have  a  brother  eleven  years  old  ;  lie  is  learning 
,  to  play  the  piano,  and  he  thinks  YOUM;  PEOPLE  is 
the  best  paper  there  is.  I  go  to  school,  and  can 
read.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  and  he  burned  his  tail 
against  a  red-hot  stove,  poor  old  fellow. 

KOBBIE  K. 

Poor  old  fellow,  indeed  ! 


This  little  girl  has  also  waited  a  long  while  to 
see  how  her  letter  looks  in  type. 

SALEM,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  and  live  in  the 
country,  and  like  it  very  much.  In  the  summer 
mamma  and  I  go  to  the  creek  and  bathe.  We 
take  our  bathing  clothes,  and  !  think  it  is  lots  of 
fun.  I  want  Edna  M.  M,  to  write  us  what  she  saw 
in  the  mountains.  I  have  taken  Yorsc  PEOPLE 
for  three  years.  My  brother  takes  Youth"*  ('<»n- 
/in/iinii,  and  papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
ever  since  lie  was  a  boy.  I  like  to  read  the  Post- 
office  Box  very  much.  I  have  a  cut  and  a  pet 
lamb.  The  cat's  name  is  Cotton-Ball,  and  the 
lamb's  name  is  Paul.  My  brother  has  two  small 
do^s  ;  their  names  are  Frisk  and  Buzz. 

ANNA  BELLE  C. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI. 

I  have  a  dear  aunt  in  the  East  who  sends  your 
good  little  paper  to  sister  a"nd  me,  and  we  enjoy  it 
so  mueh.  I  am  in  my  tenth  year,  and  sister  Car- 
rie is  fifteen.  At  present  I  recite  my  lessons  to 

mamma,  but  have  been  going  t"  a  select  scl I 

since  last  fall.  My  teacher  is  a  missionary  to 
Turkev.  and  is  uoing  back  scon.  We  came  to 
this  State  from  Ohio  last  spring  to  change  cli- 
mate on  aceoinit  nf  mamma's  health,  whicli  has 
improved,  We  have  a  lovely  little  dog  that  we 
call  Brownie— a  name  which  suits  his  color.  We 
brought  him  from  Ohio.  And  we  have  a  Canadi- 
an pony,  too,  and  we  all  ride  horseback ;  and  we 
have  four  rana  r\  birds,  and,  in  short,  a  lovely  lit- 
tle home.  I  am  studying  elocution,  and  have 
spoken  in  public  a  number  of  times.  I  like  to 
read  tin1:  Post-office  Box,  and  know  what  other 
children  are  doing  in  different  places.  I  like  the 
stories  too.  KATIE  S. 


O'CoN\r>R,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  1  live  in  a 
so, I  hoiKf,  and  i.ro  to  a  sod  school-house.  I  study 
read  iiiLr.  a  ri  Hi  met  |(-.  spelling,  and  geography.  We 
have  four  cats:  their  names  are  Moody  and  San- 
key,  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
I  am  receiving  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a 
present,  from  a  friend  of  mine.  I  have  a  sweel 
lit  tie  sister ;  her  name  is  Blanche.  As  this  is  my 
first  letter,  I  hope  it  will  be  published. 

CORA  L.  M. 

Now  the  boys  shall  take  their  turn,  and  we  will 
all  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

KM  >M  \  EOO,    M 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  I  am  just  learn- 
ing to  write,  but  hope  you  will  print  my  letter.  I 
have  only  one  sister,  May.  I  have  one  pet.  a  bird  ; 
liis  name  is  Charlie.  I  never  yet  have  seen  a  let- 
ter in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  Ealaraazoo.  I  have  a 
velocipede,  a  roe  king-horse,  and  a  wheel-barrow, 
and  many  other  playthings.  I  will  now  say 
good-by.  EDDIE  B. 

We  have  had  letters  from  Kalamazoo,  but  nev- 
er  one  which  was  printed  more  plainly  than  yours, 
Master  Eddie. 


FORKSTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  There  are  tw 
rooms  in  our  school.  Our  school  lie^-ii^  at  1)  A.M. 
and  is  out  at  4  P.M.  ;  I  et  ween  nine  and  four  o'clock 


GBDDES,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  one  little 
brother,  named  Ollie,  eight  years  old.  We  have 
one  pet  canary  and  two  mud-turtles.  We  go  to 
school  every  day,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  January  1,  1884.  and 
like  "  The  Ice  Queen"  very  much.  CLARK  S.  W. 


NORWICH,  CosNKcrirtT. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  and  my  mother 
says  I  am  not  very  large,  but  I  tell  her  I  will  be 
some.  time.  I  live  in  the.  Rose  of  New  England, 
and  in  the  State  of  Nutmegs.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters  younger  than  myself.  The 
people  of  this  community  are  entertained  night- 
ly by  an  army  of  men,  women,  and  children,  call- 
ed the  Salvation  Army.  I  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  think  it  is  an  interesting  paper  for  boys  and 
girls.  "The  Ice  Queen"  is  splendid.  I  have  no 
pets  now.  I  did  have  a  little  guinea-pig  that 
would  creep  into  my  pocket  and  go  to  sleep  in 
there.  He  died,  one  cold  December  night,  in  his 
bed.  JAMES  M.,  JUN. 


BAY  CITY. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  taken  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  two  years.  I  like  it,  and  would  be  lost 
without  it.  I  have  a  brother  sixteen  years  old 
and  a  sister  eight  years.  I  go  to  school  when 
well  I  have  had  the  mumps,  and  have  been  out 
of  school  nearly  two  weeks.  The  weather  is  get- 
ting fine,  and  I  can  go  out  ;md  use  my  bicycle. 
Sister  has  a  tricycle,  and  we  have  nice  sport  rid- 
ing. Papa  will  let  me  drive  one  of  our  horses 
tin's  summer  without  the  driver  i:oing  with  me. 
I  am  fond  of  pets,  and  expect  to  have  some  this 
summer.  ORIUN  J. 

I  notice  that  most  of  my  little  friends  begin 
their  letters,  very  naturally,  by  telling  how  i»M 
they  are.  I  suppose  they  feel  that  they  must  in- 
t  rod  nee  themselves  in  someway.  I  am  about  to 
propose  that  hereafter  each  little  writer  shall 
drop  the  form,  "  I  am  a  little  girl,"  or  "  a  little 
In  >y."  of  such  i.r  such  an  age.  and  begin  by  telling 
about  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  house,  or 
on  the  farm,  or  in  school.  Tell  me  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  in  your  neighborhood,  or  where 
you  went  with  papa  or  mamma,  what  books  you 
have  been  reading,  and  what  droll  tilings  the  lit- 
tle sister  or  brother  said  or  did.  You  may  state 
your  age  somewhere  else  in  your  letters  if  you 
choose. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

T  am  six  years  old,  and  I  have  two  dear  little 
brothers — Herbert,  seventeen  months  old,  and 
Harry,  three  years.  One  is  a  blonde  and  the  other 
a  brunette  ;  I  am  between.  I  had  a  little  sister 
once,  but  she  has  gone  up  to  heaven;  her  name 
was  Ethel.  I  had  a  beautiful  baby  doll  and  a 
cradle  given  me  on  Christmas.  Among  my  many 
presents  was  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Mamma  reads  a 
great  deal  to  me,  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
liked  "Dick  and  D."  very  much,  "Mr.  stnbbs's 
Brother."  and  the  "Fair  for  Sick  Dulls."  I  do 
like  to  hear  the  letters,  and  as  mamma  was  read- 
ing some  letters  from  little  girls,  I  thought  it  was 
time  for  me  to  write  one.  I  hope  that,  you  will 
be  able  to  print  my  first  letter,  so  that  I  may  see 
how  it  looks,  for  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn  to 
read.  I  would  like  to  tell  yon  all  about  my  dolls, 
but  can  not  make  my  letter  too  long,  so  will  say 
good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  CONSTANCE  E. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  DIVE. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

One  hot  day  in  the  summer  of  1883  my  mother, 
aunt,  cousin,  and  I  started  off  for  a  picnic  in  one 
of  those  beautiful  places  which  abound  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  not 
\t T\  far  from  liurlington  (my  home),  and  we  ar- 
rived in  about  half  an  hour  after  we  had  started. 
Now  KIM!  1,'ocks.  as  one  might  guess  by  its  name, 
is  very  rockv  both  on  shore  and  in  the  water  of 
the  little  bay,  which  is  between  two  points.  My 
cousin  and  i  had  our  fishing-tackle,  and  we  had 
visions  of  pulling  up  many  a  large  fish  ;  and  as 
the  water  was  rather  shallow  near  the  shore.  I 
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proposed  that  we  should  wade  out  to  two  large 
rocks,  which  were  near  together,  and  also  not 
very  far  from  the  shore.  Taking  off  my  shoe-; 
and  stockings,  putting  my  box  of  bait  in  my  dress 
pocket,  and  carrying  my  box  which  held  my  lines. 
hooks,  fir.,  in  our  hand,  and  my  fish-pole  in  1  he 
«it liei-.  1  started,  and  at  first  gat  on  very  well,  IVrl 
ing  my  way  carefully,  so  as  not  to  step  on  any 
sharp  or  slimy  ^  times ;  but,  alas  !  my  mother  call- 
ed t->  me  from  the  shoiv  \vheii  I  was  in  water 
about  np  to  my  knees,  and  I  turned  my  head  i<> 
aii-wer.  at  the  same  time  taking  a  step" forward. 
The  next  was  an  astonished  "Oh  !"  and  1  sank, 
at  first  I  thought  never  to  rise  again,  but  at  last 
I  appeared.  Now  perhaps  yon  think  I  am  going 
to  say  I  fainted,  and  my  gallant  cousin  m^ln-d  in 
and  rescued  me  at  the  risk  of  his  life  :  but  this 
being  a  truf  story,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  simply  rose  to  my  feet,  gathered  up  my  box  and 
fishing-pole,  and  waded  ashore,  while  my  small 
cousin  stood  with  his  month  and  eyes  wide  open 
and  stared. 

On  read) ing  shore  my  first  thought  was  for  my 
knife,  which  was  in  my  pocket.  "  Oh.  mamma,'"1 
I  cried,  "take  it  out,  or  it  will  be  all  wet  and 
rusty."  On  putting  her  hand  in  my  pocket,  she 
felt  the  bait  box,  which  was  an  old  pepper  box 
with  holes  in  the  cover;  she  took  that  out,  and 
putting  her  hand  in  for  my  knife,  suddenly  drew 
jt  out  again  quicker  than  she  had  put  it  in,  scream- 
ing all  the  while.  "  What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter?" I  exclaimed,  thinking,  of  course,  she  must 
have  cut  herself.  "Oh!  the  worms  are  all  out. 
and  squirming  all  around  in  your  pocket!"  she 
screamed.  Sure  enough,  the  worms,  probably 
disliking  their  ducking  in  the  small  box.  were  all 
coming  out  of  the  holes  in  the  cover.  We  threw 
it  away,  and  the  next  time  I  go  fishing  I  shrill 
take  something  besides  a  pepper-box  to  carry 
my  bait  in. 

I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  but  I  was  not  going 
home,  so  mamma  took  off  her  dress  skirt,  pinned 
it  around  my  neck,  ripped  two  little  slits  in  the 
seams,  and  then  I  was  dressed  as  well  as  Topsy, 
anyway.  Well,  we  staid  all  the  afternoon,  and 
had  a  lovely  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  was  a 
great  deal  more  comfortable  than  if  I  hadn't  got 
my  clothes  wet,  because  I  was  a  great  deal  cool- 
er. But — we  did  not  catch  any  fish. 

BESSIE  H.  (aged  14.) 


(Ih.RM  A  \TO\V\,  C  ALIFORM  A. 

Our  public  school  has  been  taking  YOUNG  PRO- 
PI, i:  for  about  three  weeks,  and  we  all  like  it  very 
much  so  far.  and  I  think  will  continue  t<»  like  it. 
We  have  turns  in  taking  it.  home.  To-ni^ht  my 
little  friend  and  I  have  it;  we  enjoy  reading 
some  nf  the  comical  letters  and  stories  in  it.  I 
live  with  a  nice  (ierman  family  on  a  farm  two 
miles  from  our  school.  I  am  motherless,  but  not, 
fatherless.  It  has  been  raining  here,  and  every 
morning  we  ride  to  school,  and  are  called  for 
again  at  night.  This  drive  we  enjoy  very  much. 
I  attend  si'hool  regularly.  I  am  twelve  years  ot' 
age,  and  t  his  year  have  taken  np  grammar,  word 
analysis,  and  United  States  history,  besides  my 
other  studies.  I  get  along  very  nicely  with  them 
all,  excepting  the  little  trouble  I  have  with  my 
history.  We  have  spelling  matches  once  in  a 
while,  and  speaking  every  other  Friday;  I  do 
not  like  to  declaim,  although  I  think  it  of  great 
advantage.  EMILI  C.  G 

This  is  from  the  little  friend,  also  a  German- 
town  girl  : 

T  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  which  I  live.  It 
is  a  large  ;md  fertile  valley,  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  the  Coast  Range.  It  ex- 
tends from  Mount  Shasta,  in  the  north,  to  the 
San  Francisco  flay.  It  has  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  ce- 
reals, also  some  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles. There  are  also  a  great  many  large  ranches 
which  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  extends 
north  to  Red  Bluff,  and  will  soon  connect  with 
the  Oregon  route.  At  all  of  the  stations  you  will 
see  immense  warehouses  filled  with  wheat,  which 
is  shipped  off  in  the  freight  cars  to  San  Fraiieiseo. 
We  are  now  having  a  good  rain  ;  all  our  farmers 
are  seen  with  smiling  faces.  The  next  time  I 
write  I  will  tell  you  something  about  our  little 
school.  TENNESSEE  M. 

The  last  three  letters  are  good  specimens  of 
the  style  I  would  like  my  youthful  correspond- 
ents to  cultivate. 


CHAMBEKSBL-RG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  Uncle  Eddie 
gave  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  my  brother  and 
me  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  we  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  a  little  brother.  I  do  not  gn  to 
school  just  now,  because  my  eyes  are  too  weak. 
I  have  no  live  pets,  but  books  are  my  pets.  Grand- 
ma has  a  large  dog  called  Ben  Butler;  his  tail  is 
about  two  inches  long.  And  grandma  has  a  little 
kitten  with  a  black  nose.  Good-by.  MAGGIE  E. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

Once  in  a  while  I  go  on  the  baleony  and  put 
plenty  of  mixed  seeds  in  a  little  dish  for  the  poor 
little  sparrows,  which  come  and  eat  it  everyday. 


1  have  a  pair  of  beautiful  gold-fish.  I  feed  them 
on  corn-meal;  can  you  tell  me  what  else  they 
eat:'  I  had  a  little  turtle,  but  it  slipped  away. 
.My  Mster  and  I  spent  last  summer  in  Atlanta. 
(Georgia,  and  I  saw  mountains  for  the  tii>t  t  ime, 
for  we  live  in  a  flat  country.  I  have  a  sister  six- 
teen years  old  ;  her  name  is  Juanita  ;  she  live.;  in 
Spain  with  my  father's  family,  who  are  spa  man  is. 
I  went  on  the  ferry  last  week,  and  think  the  Mis- 
si-sippi  River  is  very  high.  We  have  had  a  very 
niee  inii'-enin.  which  was  composed  of  a  giant, 
bearded  lady,  midget,  two  albinos,  three  Circas- 
sian beauties,  the  electric  boy,  glass-blowers. 
Rodi;i  the  Egyptian  mystery  (it  is  a  head  without 
a  body),  and  other  kinds  of  curiosities,  and  the, 
dra  wing -mom  concert,  all  fora  dime  ;  it  is  call- 
ed the  Dime  Museum.  I  like  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box;  that  is  why  I  writ. 

INKS  C. 

Gold-fish  like  bits  of  cracker. 


GALLION,  ALABAMA, 

Mamma  lias  taken  your  nice  little  paper  for  us 
ever  since  the  first  number,  and  I  hope  she  will 
continue  to  take  it.  Mamma  also  takes  the  BA- 
ZAI:  and  MONTHLY,  and  I  read  all  the  stories  in 
both.  We  live  on  a  farm  in  the  western  part  <>f 
Alabama,  which  is  a  very  nice  country  to  live  in. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  As  all  the 
girls  and  boys  write  about  their  pets,  I  will  tell 
you  about  mine.  The  one  I  think  most  of  is  a 
sheep  named  Marion  Fay.  When  she  was  very 
little  her  mother  died,  so  I  took  her  and  raised 
her.  Now  she  has  a  pretty  little  lamb,  which  I 
named  .Jimmy  Brown.  I  have  had  two  lambs 
die.  One  of  them.  Tug,  died  not  long  ago.  His 
mother  had  twins,  but  she  would  not  own  him, 
so  I  took  him.  We  have  an  old  blind  cow  wliieh 
had  lost  tier  calf,  so  I  carried  him  to  her  one  day 
to  see  if  he  would  suck  her;  he  did  so  greedily. 
He  then  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  his  mother, 
so  lie  staid  with  her  all  the  time  :  and  she  loved 
him  too,  for  she  would  stop  whenever  he  came 
up  to  her.  One  evening  we  came  home  from 
school  and  found  him  lying  on  her  back,  which 
was  ;i  very  funny  place  for  a  lamb  to  lie;  don't 
you  think  so?  I  also  have  a  horse,  and  a  cow 
\\Meli  I  milk  myself.  My  brothers  have  two 
cats,  named  Toby"  Tyler  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  both 
•  -\  t  hem  are  good  mousers.  I  have  no  cats,  but  I 
feed  them  all,  and  all  of  them  love  me. 

st    IK  B.  R. 

A  very  good  letter,  Susie. 


TO  EXCHANGERS. 

Our  Exchange  Department  has  been  from  the 
beginning  very  popular  with  our  young  corre- 
spondents. They  have  found  it  useful  in  assist- 
ing them  to  add  to  their  collections  of  various 
kinds.  Stamps  and  postmarks,  specimens  in  nat- 
ural history,  curiosities  and  relics,  and  even  liv- 
ing pets,  are  .seen  among  the  list  of  exchanges. 
Many  of  the  pretty  scrap-books  which  are  dis- 
pl.iV'i  with  pride,  of  the  cabinets  which  have 
aided  youthful  learners  as  they  began  the  study 
of  geology,  and  of  the  beautiful  albums  v\hi<  h 
help  to  teach  history  and  geography,  in  their 
neatly  arranged  postage  stamps,  owe  their  exist- 
ence  to  the  exchange  columns  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Little  girls,  too,  living  in  remote  portions  of 
our  country,  have  been  brought  into  charming 
correspondences  as  they  have  sent  each  other 
the  bright  bits  of  silk,  satin,  and  plush,  or  the 
dainty  hand-painted  pieces  which  their  tasteful 
fingers  sew  into  the  fascinating  crazy-quilt. 

The  Exchange  Department  has  helped  some  of 
the  boys  to  procure  skates,  magic-lanterns,  print- 
ing-presses, and  bicycles,  when  perhaps  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained  them.  They 
have  given  something  which  they  possessed  and 
which  somebody  else  wanted,  and  thus  both  par- 
ties to  the  transaction  have  been  satisfied. 

Collectors  of  coins  have  found  HARPER'S  Yoi  xc 
PEOPLE  a  splendid  medium  of  exchange.  Little 
artists  in  want  of  brushes  and  colors,  and  read- 
ers wishing  to  obtain  books  new  to  them  in 
place  of  those  they  have  read,  have  been  equally 
pleased. 

All  this  leads  the  Postmistress  to  ask  her  thou- 
sands of  young  friends  to  pay  special  attention 
to  what  she  is  about  to  say  to  them. 

The  Exchange  Department  is  so  crowded  that- 
each  of  yon  must  have  patience.  Even  though 
several  weeks  elapse  before  your  notice  appears 
on  the  cover  of  HARPER'S  Yorso  PEOPLE,  do  not 
fancy  that  it  has  been  lost  on  the  way  or  for- 
gotten in  the  office,  but  wait  until  your  turn  shall 
come.  There  are  always  a  great  many  girls  and 
boys  before  yon.  and  their  exchanges  must  be 
inserted  before  yours.  Make  allowance  in  your 
mind  for  t  his. 

Follow  the  fashion  of  the  paper,  and  state  in 
the  liist  place  what  you  have  to  offer,  naming 


in  the  second  place  what  you  wish  to  receive. 
Make  i his  statement  as  plain,  brief,  and  concise 
as  von  can.  Arrange  details  with  your  corre- 
spondents in  private,  and  state  only  in  general 
tei  i  what  you  have  and  what  you  want. 

Always  sign  your  name  in  full,  and  give  your 
full  post-office  address  at  the  bottom,  not  the 
top,  of  your  communication.  Omit  all  preamble, 
such  as  "Please  insert  the  following  exchange, 
and  oblige  a  subscriber," etc.  Write  nothing  on 
your  paper  or  your  postal  card  except  your  ex- 
change itself.  Do  not  say,  "Yours  respectfully." 
oi-  "  1  ours  truly."  but  simply  sign  your  name. 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  in  black  ink. 
Exchanges  in  pencil  will  not  be  accepted.  Nei- 
ther birds1  eggs,  fire-arms,  nor  exchanges  which 
ask  wholly  or  in  part  for  money  will  be  inserted. 
We  desire  to  help  youthful  collectors  of  coins  in 
their  work,  because  it  is  curious  and  instructive, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  assist  boys  to  trade  arti- 
cles directly  or  indirectly  for  cash. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  exchange 
which  does  not  meet  with  our  approval. 

Some  little  friends  write  as  though  the  fact 
that  they  are  subscribers  gives  them  a  right  to 
the  publication  of  exchanges.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  right,  however,  but  a  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  who  aim  to  make  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  a  valuable  educator  as  well  as  a  weekly 
delight  to  its  immense  and  constantly  increasing 
host  of  readers. 

Thanks  are  specially  due  to  Grace  H.,  Allie  F. 
P..  Mertie  \.,  Mabel  H.  It.,  Helen  E.  W.,  Gertie  M. 
W..  Minnie  A.  W.,  Klla  W.  I'.,  Amy  K..  Finest  II., 
r.  K.  It.,  Gertie  P.  >.,  Cecil  U.,  Martha  K.  H.  F., 
Julia  t.  (J.,  L.  W.  H.,  Annie  >.,t'ode  and  Dess  ithe 
Postmistress's  love  to  you  both'.  Charley  K.  SI., 
Eloise  H.  C.,  Harry  S.  U.,  Lettie  M.  J.,  Edgar  i'., 
Annie  K.,  Helen  C.,  Helen  D.,  Klsie  C.,  Homer  M., 
Carrie  L.  F.,  Bertie  K.,  and  William  H.— Arnot  A. : 
The  letter  H  after  t^ueen  Victoria's  name  stands 
for  Regina.  the  Latin  word  fur  Queen. 

The  Post-office  Box  next  week  will  contain 
several  very  charming  letters,  which  have  been 
waiting  some  time.  Every  time  I  have  gone  to 
my  desk  I  have  fancied  I  heard  a  faint  little  rus- 
tling from  the  impatient  pieces  of  paper,  and  they 
have  looked  at  me  so  reproachfully  that  I  have 
been  quite  distressed.  But  never  mind  :  their 
writers  will  see  them  soon. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

THREE  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  A  scoundrel. 
4.  An  apartment.  5.  A  coal.  G.  A  prefix.  7.  A 
li  tter 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  confine.  3.  A  kind  of  ves- 
sel, 4.  To  catch.  5  A  letter. 

3. — 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  mimic.  3.  An  ear  of  grain. 
4.  To  add.  5.  A  letter.  BULLFROGS. 


No.  2. 

DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

Primals  ;  A  pure  color.  Finals  :  A  small  quad- 
ruped. 

1.  Pathless.  2.  Ugly.  3.  To  form  a  likeness.  4. 
Resembling  talc.  5.  To  wrap  up.  HOBOKEN. 


No.  3. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

Come,  12, 10, 8,  brine  your  1.2,6.16;  we  shrill  all 
be  1,2, 13.  4.  S  to  1,5.  2,  »i  that  7.  ll.  12. 12  yon  7,2,11, 
12  yesterday.  I  am  7,  15,6.3.8,  said  3,  18.  I  ran 
not  4,  17,  14,  2.  7,  18  you.  but  it  is  invariable  <;,  10, 
17, 5  never  to  13. 17, 2, 8  until  I  have  looked  through 
my  whole,  which  I  .see  16.  2  hns  just  brought. 
Come  let  us  go  and  4, 14, 6, 10. 7, 18  it.  BROWNIE. 


ANSWERS  TO  ITZZLES   IN  No.  236 


No.  1.—          B 

ARE 

BREAD 

EAT 

D 


s 

SUP 

S   U  G   A   R 

PAN 

R 


No.  2.— 


Louisiana.    Calendar. 


Correct,  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Dora  Thome,  Amy  C.  Jones.  Daisy  Sweet, 
Louise  Neilson,  ['at  and  faddy.  Brownie,  Bull- 
frogs. Ilden  \v,  <;anlner,  Paul  Booh.  Grasshop- 
pers, \a  vajo.  Forest  Thorpe,  A  llison  Dean.  J:i  IMI--I 
K.  Calmuclc,  Arl  ie  L.  Samson,  Jeanie  Pay  son,  Em- 
ily Bliss,  and  Josephine  L. 


\For  Exchanges,  .<?<?<?  2rf  and  3d  pages  of  <•(»•>  /.  1 
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THE   DISSOLVING   CM IX. 

BY  HENRY  HATTON.  MAGICIAN  AND  VENTRILOQUIST. 

A  WINE-GLASS  is  lirst  shown,  and  to  convince  all  that  it  is 
souiiil  :nicl  perfect,  some  water  is  poured  into  it.  Thru  a 
burrowed  half-dollar  is  placed  in  a  handkerchief,  and  while  the 
performer  holds  this  with  one,  hand,  with  the  other  lie  brings 
the  glass  also  under  the  handkerchief.  Then  he  drops  the  coin 
into  the  glass,  and  tin-  clink  of  the  money  as  it  strikes  is  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Vet,  strange  to  say.  on  removing  the  handker- 
chief there  is  nothing  ill  the  glass  but  the  water;  the  coin  has 
vanished. 

Where  dues  it  go  .'  Why,  into  the  wine-glass,  and  there  it 
remains  ;  for  instead  of  placing  a  half-dollar  in  the  handkerchief, 
the1  performer  has  .substituted  for  it  a  piece  of  clear  glass  of  the 
:same  size  as  the  coin,  which  he  holds  concealed  in  his  hand  ;  and 
as  this  lits  the  bottom  of  the  wine-glass  and  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, no  one  can  sec  it,  ami  the  audience  suppose  the  coin  has 
vanished.  See! 


FLORAL  FKiUKKS. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

A  GOOD  many  pretty  and  grotesque  effects  can  be  produced 
by  using  flowers,  pressed  or  fresh,  in  the  formation  of  hu- 
man figures  ami  animals.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a  few 
where  the  pausv  forms  the  head  of  a  cat.  an  owl.  and  an  old 
lady. 

You  draw  tin1  ligiire,  and  then  color  it  in  harmony  with  the 

colors  of  the  pansy,  and  I  hen  gum  tin-  flower  in  its  right  posit  i 

or  tix  it  there  by  making  a  small  hole  in  the  right  part  of  your 
picture,  and  passing  the  stalk  through  it.  In  order  to  more 
tirmly  seem.-  the  flower,  another  hole  may  be  made  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  stem  of  the  tlnwer  passed  through  it,  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  picture,  as  in  Aunt  Flora  i  Fig.  1),  where  the  stem 
forms  the  stick  she  holds  in  her  hand,  or  the  owl  (Fig.  2),  where 
the  stalk  forms  a  branch  of  the  tree;  and  in  the  cat  (Fig. 3)  the 
stem  may  serve  as  a  tail. 

In  order  to  make  the  color  of  the  painted  figure  harmonize, 
some  portion  of  color  matching  the  leading  color  in  the  flower 
should  be  introduced  into  the  figure.  Thus  in  Aunt  Flora  we 
will  say  that  the  colors  of  the  pansy  are  yellow  and  violet :  you 
should  therefore  make  her  dress  of  a  dark  color  with  a  \iolct 


FIG.  1. 


tone  to  it,  and  she  should  have  a  yellow  ribbon  round  her  neck. 
lu  the  case  of  the  cat  the  colors  are  deep  purple  and  orange: 


FIG.  a. 


hence  the  cat  should  be  painted  with  black  markings  of  a  pur- 
plish tone,  and  the  lighter  parts  should  be  tawny  or  white,  with 
a  slight  shading  of  orange-yellow. 


FIG.  3. 
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"HE    CARRIED    HER    8AFELY    TO    THE    SHORE.' 

"UNCLE  HIRAM'S  BABY." 

BY  SHERWOOD  IfYSE. 

"  FTE  would  hardly  do  tliat.  grandma."  said  Squire  Wel- 
1  1    don.  leaning  back   in  his  roomy  piazza   chair,  and 
smiling  at  his  good-wife's  earnestness. 

"Now  don't  you  be  too  sure,  Robert."  answered  the 
lady,  who,  it  was  plain  to  see,  was  very  much  disturbed  in 
mind  over  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  "Those 
Western  people  have  the  queerest  kind  of  notions — pro- 
gressive, they  call  themselves;  and  if  your  nephew  hasn't 


shipped  that  blessed  little  innocent 
by  express,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  sur- 
prised. Think  of  it  '.—the  dear  \ 
with  a  little  tag  around  its  pretty 
neck.  Some  folks  act  as  if  they  were 
born  without  a  grain  of  sense." 

' '  I  guess  it  can  play  '  tag'  all  the 
way  over;  that's  some  comfort," 
said  Mr.  Weldon,  smiling  at  his 
rare  joke. 

"For  shame,  Robert '.  And  sup- 
pose the  tag  should  come  off!" 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Weldon's  gravity,  and  his  out- 
burst of  merriment  was  only  check- 
ed by  his  wife  insisting  on  hearing 

the  most  important  part  of  Xephew  Hiram's  letter  read 
i.\  er  airain. 

••  Von  always  said,  dear  Uncle  Robert,  that  you  would 
never  be  astonished  at  anything  1  might  do.  I  wonder  if 
you  will  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you  how  your  long-lost 
nephew  proposes  to  impose  011  your  good-nature.  I  am  go- 
ing away  to  California,  to  be  absent  the  whole  summer, 
on  very  important  business.  John,  my  eldest  boy,  I  shall 
take  with  me,  and  Ella  I  am  going  to  leave  with  her  aunts 
in  Iowa,  who  are  deli- bled  to  have  her.  My  youngest 
boy— my  'baby,' I  call  him— and  indeed  he  has  but  late.- 
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]y  passed  his  fourth  birthday — I  am  going  to  send  to  you, 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  prove  a  good  ambassador  to 
repair  the  long  neglect  with  which  I  have  treated  my 
nearest  living  relatives,  whose  kind  and  noble  characters 
I  have  never  forgotten,  though  we  have  seen  each  so 
little  during  a  score  of  years  and  more.  Will  you  re- 
ceive my  'baby'  boy  and  care  for  him  ?  I  know  dear 
Aunt  Mary  lias  a  large  heart,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will  give 
him  a  large  and  loving  welcome.  He  is  a  fine  boy 
for  his  age,  and  such  an  amiable,  gay-hearted  creature 
that  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  an  acceptable  playmate 
for  his  little  cousins,  whose  ages  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
can  not  remember.  I  shall  ship  the  boy  on  the  19th,  and  I 
hope  he  will  reach  you  safely,  'right  side  up,  with  care.'  " 

"There,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Weldon,  as  her  husband 
ceased  reading;  "  nothing  could  be  plainer.  That  child's 
coming  by  express,  and  the  man  doesn't  even  say  wheth- 
er by  American  or  Adams." 

"Perhaps  Eve's,  grandma — new  company  for  shipping 
babies  by,  C.  O.  D.,"  returned  the  old  gentleman.  But  his 
wife  treated  the  humorous  suggestion  with  contempt.  The 
matter  was,  in  her  eyes,  too  serious  for  joking. 

But,  notwithstanding  her  anxiety,  Mrs.  Weldon  was  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  the  coming  baby;  and  when  her 
grandchildren  came  home  from  school  and  heard  the 
strange  news,  they  were  even  more  excited  than  she  was. 

Robbie  and  Winnie  were  the  orphan  children  of  Squire 
Weldon's  eldest  son,  and  ever  since  their  father's  death 
they  had  lived  at  the  Bower  Farm — a  delightful  rustic 
home,  to  which  their  grandfather  had  retired  with  a  com- 
fortable fortune  many  years  before.  Robbie  was  the 
elder,  a  high-spirited,  frank-hearted  boy  of  thirteen,  with 
much  capacity  for  mischief,  from  which,  however,  he  gen- 
erally managed  to  come  out  smiling  after  the  rain.  Wini- 
fred, two  years  younger,  was  the  delight  of  the  old  folk's' 
hearts,  and  while  she  returned  their  tender  affection,  she 
regarded  her  brother  as  the  kindest,  bravest,  best,  and.  in 
practical  affairs,  wisest,  of  living  boys. 

For  some  days  after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hiram  Weldon's 
letter  the  only  topic  of  conversation  was  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  the  little  waif.  "  Uncle  Hiram's  baby"  became  a 
catch-word  at  the  Bower  Farm,  and  as  both  Robbie  and 
Winnie  had  eagerly  told  the  news  at  school,  ihe  whole 
neighborhood  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Squire  Weldon 
was  expecting  a  baby  by  express  from  the  far  West. 

But  while  expectation  was  at  white  heat — for  several 
days  had  passed  since  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  Mrs. 
Weldon  was  paying  a  daily  visit  to  both  the  express  offices, 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  agents  in  charge — an  ac- 
cident occurred  which  came  near  turning  the  Bower  Farm 
into  a  house  of  mourning,  for  which  even  "Uncle  Hiram's 
baby"  would  have  been  but  slight  consolation. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Robbie  and  Winnie  had  gone 
fishing  in  Pickerel  Pond,  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  a  mile 
or  more  from  their  home.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away, 
and  their  success  had  been  small,  they  put  up  their  fish- 
ing-rods, and  pulled  off  shoes  and  stockings  to  paddle 
about  in  the  shallow  water.  Soon  this  sport  also  grew 
tame,  and  looking  around  for  some  amusement  with  which 
to  beguile  the  hours  until  supper-time,  Robbie  chanced  to 
think  of  an  old  flat-bottomed  boat  that  lay  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  When 
the  boy  proposed  anything,  his  sister  was  sure  to  agree  to 
it;  and  though  she  had  misgivings  about  the  boat,  her 
confidence  in  her  brother  overcame  her  fears. 

The  boat  was  partly  water-logged,  but  the  last  vo\agers 
in  her  had  left  the  tin  kettle  they  bad  used  to  bail  her  out 
with,  and  she  was  soon  in  what  the  children  considered 
good  enough  condition  to  launch.  This  was  a  work  of 
some  time  and  labor,  and  when  she  was  finally  under  way. 
the  navigators  agreed  that  they  were  Indians  who  had 
launched  their  canoe  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  "Fa- 
ther of  Waters.' 


"  Ugh  !  ugh !"  said  Robbie,  in  a  language  that  he  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  Chickasaw  tongue. 
"  Ankory-tankory  rope  too  short.  Great  chief  make  him 
longer.  Squaw  sit  still  in  boat.  Ugh  !" 

"No;  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  squaw,"  objected  Winnie. 
"Squaws  don't  have  any  adventures.  I'm  a  great  chief 
too,  and  my  name's  Painted  Feather." 

"All  right,"  said  the  first  great  chief;  "but  you  must 
drop  that  white  man's  lingo,  and  talk  Injun  like  me.  Great 
chiefs  never  use  more  than  a  few  words  of  white  man's 
talk;  they're  too  proud.  You  shall  be  Painted  Feather, 
and  I'll  be  Roaring  Buffalo.  Only  you  must  talk  Injun." 

This  Winnie  was  quite  willing  to  do,  and  to  open  the 
conversation  she  was  about  to  remark  "Ugh!"  when  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  boat,  as  her  brother  jumped  out,  caused 
her  to  change  it  to  "Oh !"  which  she  uttered  in  a  tone  that 
expressed  less  of  tho  indifference  of  a  great  chief  than  of 
the  natural  fear  of  a  little  girl  who  did  not  feel  altogether 
at  home  in  a  rickety  boat. 

Robbie  ran  back  on  shore  some  little  distance  to  where 
the  anchor  lay  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  exerted  his  ut- 
most strength  to  move  it,  but  in  vain.  Then  Painted  Fea- 
ther came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  "Injun"  language  was 
forgotten  while  the  heavy  iron  refused  to  move.  After 
having'  wasted  time,  strength,  and  temper  to  no  purpose, 
Winnie  suggested  untying  the  rope  from  the  anchor, 
which  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  so  satisfactory  that 
Roaring  Buffalo  resumed  his  use  of  the  Chickasaw  lan- 
guage, and  volunteered  the  remark  that  Painted  Feather 
was  a  "great  medicine  man,"  even  if  she  wasn't  a  great 
warrior.  Then  he  tied  the  rope  to  a  large  stone,  and 
pushed  off. 

They  now  had  about  a  hundred  feet  of  line,  and  having 
gone  out  some  little  distance  into  "the  wild  waste  of  wa- 
ters," as  Robbie  called  it,  the  Indian  language  came  more 
readily  to  their  lips,  and  Roaring  Buffalo's  war-whoops 
resounded  over  the  pond.  A  road  ran  not  far  from  the 
shore,  but  so  untravelled  was  it  that  not  a  soul  was  dis- 
turbed or  attracted  by  their  shouting — except  one.  This 
was  a  youth,  who,  having  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  to  learn  the  cause  of  so  much  noise,  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  unobserved,  and  then  continued  on  his  way. 

Meanwhile  Roaring  Buffalo  and  Painted  Feather  were 
tiring  of  their  amusement,  and  when  the  former  great 
chief  seized  the  line  to  haul  the  boat  back  to  shore  he  was 
dismayed  to  find  that  it  came  easily — that,  in  fact,  it  had 
come  unfastened  from  the  big  stone  on  shore,  and  the  boat 
was  quietly  setting  down  the  current.  Then  he  realized 
that  they  were  at  least  twice  as  far  from  land  as  the  length 
of  the  rope  would  allow,  and  it  would  have  required  a 
stouter  heart  than  Roaring  Buffalo  possessed  to  suppress 
the  tell-tale  tremor  of  fear  in  his  voice  when  he  told  his  sis- 
ter that  the  boat  was  loose,  and  their  communication  with 
land  and  home — perhaps  with  life  itself — cut  off.  It  was 
no  "great  chief,"  but  a  very  frightened  boy,  who  turned 
a  white  face  upon  the  sister  who  had  embarked  with  him 
oil  this  adventure,  trusting  to  his  skill  and  care.  Never- 
theless there  was  something  of  the  pride  of  a  "great  chief" 
in  his  strong  disinclination  to  cry  for  help,  and  they  might 
have  delayed  doing  it  until  help  was  out  of  reach  had  not 
Winnie  discovered  a  new  and  more  serious  danger  in  their 
situation. 

"  Oh,  Robbie,  the  boat's  sinking !"  she  cried.  "  See  how 
deep  the  water  is !  It's  coming  in  so  fast !  Oh,  what  shall 
we  do  ?" 

It  was  true.  They  had  balled  most  of  the  water  out  of 
the  boat  before  launching  her,  but  she  was  old  and  leaky, 
and  they,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  cared  nothing  for 
what  little  water  bad  been  left  in  her;  nor  had  they  no- 
ticed the  gradual  increase.  Now,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  drift  to  shore  or  be 
rescued,  they  realized  that  the  sinking  of  the  boat  was  a 
question  of  minutes  rather  than  of  hours. 
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There  was  a  ring  of  fear  in  Robbie's  voice  as  he  cried 
aloud  for  help,  and  the  wayfaring  youth  who  had  watched 
theni  from  under  the  trees  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the 
same  boyish  voice  that  had  sent  forth  the  defiant  war- 
whoop  of  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  turned  and  hastened 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  cried. 

"  The  boat's  sinking'.      Oh,  help  us,  please!" 

"  Haven't  you  any  oars  ?" 

"No;  and  the  rope's  got  loose." 

"What  rope  ?" 

Robbie  hauled  it  in,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

"All  right.  Tie  something  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
when  I  tell  you,  throw  it  as  far  as  you  can  to  me." 

Robbie  looked  around  for  something  heavy  to  tie  to  the 
rope.  An  old  iron  rowlock  was  fortunately  at  hand,  and 
he  attached  it  to  the  rope,  and  stood  ready  to  throw. 

"Not  yet,"  called  the  figure  on  the  shore,  who  had  by 
this  time  taken  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  turned  his 
trousers  up  as  high  as  he  could.  "Coil  the  rope  on  the 
stern — so,"  he  cried,  making  a  circular  motion  with  his 
hand.  "  Now  throw  with  all  your  might.'' 

Robbie  threw  with  all  his  might,  but  the  rowlock  fell 
far  short  of  the  shore.  By  this  time  the  rescuer  was  up 
to  his  knees  in  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  far  the 
rowlock  was  coming  he  plunged  forward  to  meet  it. 
Owing  to  its  sinking  so  quickly  he  had  to  go  some  dis- 
tance further  than  where  it  struck  the  water,  but  in  a  few 
seconds  he  had  caught  the  rope,  having  gone  waist  deep 
into  the  water  to  do  so.  Then  he  began  to  haul  in  the 
boat;  but  it  was  very  slow  work.  Meantime  the  water 
was  gradually  rising  in  the  boat,  and  the  strain  on  the  rope 
gradually  becoming  harder.  Robbie  and  Winnie  eagerly 
watched  the  exertions  of  their  timely  friend,  and  dreaded 
what  they  expected  to  happen  next — the  breaking  of  the 
rope.  But  the  youth  on  shore  kept  up  a  steady  pull  with- 
out jerking,  and  the  distance  between  them  was  sensibly 
lessened,  the  more  quickly  as  lie  got  into  shallower  water. 

Minutes  seemed  like  hours  to  the  anxious  adventurers, 
but  at  last  the  old  craft  was  towed  into  shallow  water,  and 
having  fastened  the  line  securely,  their  new-found  friend 
advanced  to  help  them  out  of  their  wet  quarters. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  the  old  hulk  was  so  heavy," 
was  his  first  greeting.  "  Half  full  of  water!  She'd  have 
sunk  in  half  an  hour.  Now,  young  man,  I  guess  you 
can  wade  to  shore,  and  perhaps  I  can  save  your  sister  a 
wetting  if  she'll  let  me  carry  her.'' 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  nothingwould  have 
been  more  indignantly  declined  by  this  young  lady  than 
an  offer  from  a  boy  not  many  years  older  than  herself  to 
carry  her.  But  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  minutes  had 
subdued  her  spirit,  and  after  Robbie  had  been  lifted  out 
and  set  down  in  water  almost  up  to  his  waist,  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  taken  in  her  rescuer's  strong  arms. 
Then  he  carried  her  safely  to  the  shore.  All  she  could 
say  to  him  was,  "Thank  you,"  as  if  he  had  only  helped 
her  to  step  from  a  boat  on  to  dry  land,  instead  of  having 
saved  her  life;  and  then  she  sat  down  and  cried.  Robbie 
did  not  cry,  though  he  looked  as  if  the  tears  were  not  far 
off,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  express  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  he  felt  for  their  preserver. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  home  ?"  asked  that 
young  gentleman,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes.  "Your 
brother  is  wet  through,  and  I'm  not  as  dry  as  tinder  my- 
self, either." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !"  replied  Winnie.  "  If  Robbie  will 
please  find  my  shoes  and  stockings — 

As  they  walked  home  the  ice  of  new  acquaintance 
gradually  melted,  and  they  talked  about  themselves  and 
their  adventure,  and  invited  their  new  hero  to  come  home 
with  them  to  dry  his  clothes  and  take  supper.  Soon 
they  got  on  the  interesting  topic  their  recent  experience 
had  driven  out  of  mind,  namely,  "  Uncle  Hiram's  baby." 


"Uncle  Hiram's  baby!"  said  the  older  boy.  "\Vh\. 
what  is  that  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  little  baby  that  our  uncle  Hiram  is  sending 
us  all  the  way  from  Nebraska.  Its  coming  by  express." 

"  By  express!     Oh,  that's  too  funny  !" 

Winnie  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  after  a  little  more 
talk  on  the  subject  the  boy  asked, 

"  And  what  is  the  baby's  name  ?" 

"  Weldon,  of  course;  same  as  ours." 

"  But  I  mean  his  first  name." 

"Oh, I  don't  know.  Uncle  Hiram  didn't  say.  And  it 
doesn't  matter.  His  papa  calls  him  '  Baby.'  Little  boys 
four  years  old  don't  want  names." 

"Four  years  old,  coming  by  express,  and  isn't  worth  a 
name!  Oh,  that's  splendid!"  and  he  laughed  again. 

"  What's  your  name,  please  ?"  asked  Winnie,  timidly. 

"  Mine  ?     Oh,  Percy  George,  ma'am,  at  your  service." 

"  Is  that  all  ?" 

"  Why,  isn't  that  enough  ?" 

"Yes,  but— 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  it  doesn't  sound  finished,  that's  all." 

"  What  a  funny  girl  you  are!  Just  now  you  said  a  boy 
four  years  old  didn't  need  any  name,  and  then  because  I'm 
sixteen,  two  names  aren't  enough  for  me." 

"  Yes,  but  George  isu  t  any  sort  of  name  to  end  up  with, 
you  know." 

"Indeed  I  don't  know.  Why,  it's  quite  common. 
Let's  see;  there  was — there  was — 

"Patrick  Henry,"  suggested  Robbie,  promptly  coming 
to  his  assistance. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure;  Patrick  Henry.  'Give  me  liberty, 
or' — give  me  another  name  to  end  up  with." 

Arrived  home,  the  two  younger  members  of  the  parts 
hastened  to  Squire  Weldon  and  informed  him  of  their  ad- 
venture and  their  fortunate  rescue;  and  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman learned  that  the  hero  of  the  day  was  out  on  the 
hack  piazza,  he  went  down  and  thanked  him  warmly  for  his 
noble  deed — praise  which  Percy  George  felt  ashamed  to  ac- 
cept, since,  after  all,  he  had  risked  nothing  but  a  wetting. 

Of  course  he  was  pressed  to  come  in,  and  when  it  \\as 
learned  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
was  insisted  that  he  should  stay  all  night  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  Bower  Farm. 

While  the  young  people  were  changing  their  wet  clothes 
for  dry  ones,  Mrs.  Weldon  drove  up,  having  just  paid  her 
third  visit  for  the  day  to  the  two  express  oiliees. 

"  Grandpa,"  she  called  out,  "I've  been  down  to  that  ex- 
press office  again,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  about  '  Un- 
cle Hiram's  baby, 'and  no  answer  to  any  of  our  telegrams. 
I'm  almost  distracted.  I've  left  word  that  they're  to  send 
up  the  moment  it  arrives,  even  if  it's  the  dead  of  night." 

Then  Grandpa  Weldon  came  down  stairs  and  told  the 
story  of  the  children's  adventure,  and  "  Uncle  Hiram's 
baby"  was  out  of  mind  once  more. 

Before  supper  was  over  Percy  George  had  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  older  folks  as  easily  as  he  had  won  those  of 
the  younger  ones.  He  was  so  gentlemanly,  so  respectful, 
so  frank,  and  so  gay  that  the  Squire  and  his  wife  pro- 
nounced him  a  "splendid  young  fellow,"  and  a  "most 
delightful  young  gentleman,"  while  Robbie  and  Winnie 
regarded  him  with  unmixed  admiration. 

It  was  high  time  for  these  young  people  to  have  been  in 
bed  when  the  maid-servant  entered  the  room  and  said, 
"Please,  ma'am,  the  express  has  brought  something." 

They  all  jumped  up,  including  Percy  George,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  family  about  ex- 
press parcels. 

"Please,  ma'am,'  continued  the  girl,  "he  says  ho 
guesses  it  is  the  baby." 

"At  last,  Robert!"  said  Mrs.  Weldon,  gravely,  as  she 
hastened,  with  the  others  close  at  her  heels,  to  the  door. 

But  no  childish  figure  (with  a  tag  round  its  neck)   met 
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their  eager  sight:  only  an  ex  pressman,  and  a  trunk  that  he 
hail  deposited  on  the  stoop,  and  for  which  lie  wished  to 

rolled  lil'ty  cents. 

"The  baby?"  demanded  Mrs.  Weldon. 

"Well,  ma'am,  if  I've  trot  any  baby,  it  must  be  in  this 
'ere  trunk,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  grim  chuckle. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  man!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
''  The  poor  child  would  be  dead.  If  you  haven't  brought 
that  baby  — 

"Please,  Mrs.  Weldon,"  said  a  voice  which  could  hardly 
be  recognized  as  that  of  Percy  George,  "I  must  beg  your 
pardon.  I'm  an  impostor.  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disap- 
pointed, but  I'm  the  ba  — boy  you  have  been  expecting.  I 
didn't  mean  to  deceive  you,  but — 

"You! — you  Uncle  Hiram's  baby!"  exclaimed  all  the 
voices  except  the  expressman's.  "Nonsense,  young 
man,"  continued  Mrs.  Weldon.  "No  such  foolishness, 
please;"  and  the  worthy  lady  felt  wrath  in  her  heart 
against  the  youth  who  had  but  a  few  hours  ago  rescued 
her  beloved  children  from  a  great  peril. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  true,  ma'am."  said  the  boy.  "My 
.name  is  Percy  George  Weldon,  and  that's  my  trunk." 

"Right,  ma'am,"  put  in  the  expressman.  'Percy 
George  Weldon,  care  of  Robert  Weldon,  Esquire,  The 
Bower  Farm,  Holmedale' — that's  what's  on  the  label. 
Fifty  cents  to  collect." 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  Percy  Weldon  had 
grown  tired  of  railroad  travelling  for  three  days  and 


nights,  and  had  determined  to  make  the  last  sixteen  miles 
of  his  journey  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  He  ex- 
pressed his  trunk,  and  failing  to  find  a  suitable  horse, 
started  out  on  foot,  falling  in  with  his  young  cousins,  a> 
we  have  seen,  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need.  On 
hearing  that  he  was  expected  to  arrive  at  the  Bower  Farm 
in  the  form  of  a  four-year-old  "baby,"  lie  determined  to 
c;irry  on  the  joke,  and  lie  had  not  intended  to  reveal  his 
name  until  the  following  morning,  tor  he  considered  that 
his  service  of  the  afternoon  entitled  him  to  accept  the 
Squire's  hospitality  for  the  night. 

"But  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Weldon.  when  Percy  had  told  his  story,  and  satisfied 
them  that  he  really  was  "Uncle  Hiram's  baby."  "why 
your  father  should  have  said  you  were  only  four  years 

old." 

"  Didn't  he  say  that  I  had  but  just  passed  my  fourth 
birthday  .'" 

"  Well,  but  you're  seventeen  or  eighteen,  I'll  be  bound." 

"I'm  only  sixteen,  Aunt  Mary,  hut  as  I  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  February.  I've  only  had  four  birthdays— one 
every  leap-year.  It  was  only  papa's  fun." 

It  was  thought  a  capital  joke.  All  Holmedale  heard  of 
it,  and  shook  their  sides  with  laughing,  and  neither  they 
nor  Percy  George  Weldon  will  ever  forget  "Uncle  Hi- 
ram's baby,"  unless  that  "baby"  should  some  day  forget 
the  delightful  home  he  found  among  his  new  relations  at 
the  Bower  Farm. 
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GENERAL  SANTA   ANNA. 

BY  ALLAN  FOK.MAN" 

IT  was  my  first  evening  at  the  old  homestead,  when  just 
at  dusk  I  was  startled  by  a  tap.  tap  on  the  porch  outside 
the  kitchen  door.  1  paused  in  my  conversation  and  listen- 
ed. Tip,  tap,  tip.  tap.  My  aunt  noticed  my  surprise,  and 
laughingly  explained:  "It's  only  Sanla  Anna." 

I  concluded  that  Santa  Anna  was  a  dog.  probably  a 
great  .-haggv  Newfoundland,  who  was  lying  on  the  porch 
and  rapping  his  bushy  tail  on  the  wooden  floor.  Later 
in  the  evening  one  of  the  farm  hands  came  in  and  re- 
marked that  "  Gineral  Sante  Anny  fell  into  the  pig's  pen, 
and  it  took  me  niirh  half  an  hour  to  git  him  out.'' 

Santa  Anna  must  be  a  small  dog,  I  concluded — a  big 
Neu  t'oiindland  wouldn't  fall  into  the  pig  pen. 

The  next  morning  the  cook  complained  that  "General 
Santa  Anna  jumped  into  the  bread  pan.  and  I  had  to  throw 
the  whole  lot  away." 

"  Yes,"  answered  my  uncle,  "and  he  went  into  the 
garden  and  dug  up  most  of  the  early  pease.'' 

"And  he  drove  the  ducklings  away,  and  ate  up  their 
breakfast."  added  the  hired  man. 


"  Well."  said  my  uncle,  after  a  pause.  "I  guess  I'll  have 
to  make  him  into  soup.'' 

"Soup!"  I  thought.  "Well,  it  clearly  is  not  a  dog." 
As  I  was  wondering  what  it  could  be  I  heard  the  pit-a- 
pat  airain.  and  my  young  cousin  Fred,  who  had  sat  quiet 
during  the  conversation,  shouted, 

"Here's  General  Santa  Anna!" 

I  turned  and  saw  coming  through  the  door  the  most 
dissipated,  bedraggled-looking  rooster.  He  limped  pain- 
fully, and  I  noticed  that  his  locomotion  was  assisted  by  a 
wooden  leg. 

I  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  So  miserable-look- 
in!:1  a  foul  was  a  curiosity  on  my  uncle's  well-kept  farm: 
but  this  one,  with  his  ragged  feathers,  his  torn  comb. 
his  wooden  leg,  and,  above  all.  a  certain  impudent, 
aggressive  manner  with  which  he  surveyed  the  com  pan  \  . 
reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  a  tramp  that  I  burst  into  a 
lau'j-h.  Santa  Anna  answered  with  a  sort  of  mixed 
cackle  and  crow,  which  sounded  strangely  like  a  con- 
iem|ituous  laugh,  and  stumped  off  to  Fred's  seat,  where 
he  waited  expectantly.  My  uncle  saw  my  wonder,  and 
explained : 

"  You  see,  this  fellow  was  a  little  chick  when  Fred  had 
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scarlet  fever,  anil  one  night  when  the  hens  went  to  roost 
under  the  shed  he  cut  his  leg  on  a  scythe.  Next  morn- 
ing- I  brought  him  in  to  Fred.  We  bandaged  up  the 
wounded  leg.  and  he  got  well;  but  lie  was  Fred's  com- 
panion while  the  boy  was  sick,  so  that  now  he  is  a  sort  of 
privileged  character,  and  goes  and  comes  as  lie  chooses. 

"You  see,  the  cut  healed  up.  but  that  leg  never  grew 
any.  so  Fred  whittled  him  a  wooden  one  and  bound  it 
on.  At  lirst  he  fought,  and  tried  to  pick  it  off,  but  in  a 
little  while  he  got  vised  to  it,  and  now  he  always  sleeps 
with  his  wooden  leg  drawn  up  under  his  wing,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  call  him  Santa  Anna.  Sometimes  lie 
forirct.s  himself,  and  tries  to  stand  on  the  wooden  leg,  with 
the  other  drawn  up.  lie  always  falls,  and  after  he  recovers 
himself  he  attacks  whatever  may  happen  to  be  nearest  to 
him.  evidently  thinking  that  he  has  been  knocked  down." 

Santa  Anna  took  a  most  intense  dislike  to  me,  follow- 
ing me  from  place  to  place,  and  making  unpleasant  re- 
marks about  my  dress  and  appearance,  taking  a  sly  peck 
at  my  feet  when  I  wore  slippers,  and  showing  his  dislike 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  I  got  used  to  it,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  wicked  joy  when  I  heard  of  his  death. 

One  day  he  flew  up  011  the  well  curb.  This  was  well 
enough  so  long  as  he  stood  on  his  sound  foot;  but  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  or  perhaps  in  trying  to  imitate 
the  circus  riders  whose  posters  covered  the  fences,  he  at- 
tempted to  stand  on  the  wooden  leg.  A  moment  of  flut- 
tering in  an  attempt  to  balance  himself,  and  down  the 
well  he  went,  screaming  furiously  at  the  well  curb  for 
tipping  him  over.  We  lowered  the  bucket,  but  of  no 
avail;  he  attacked  it  viciously  when  it  came  in  his  reach, 
and  at  last,  when  we  succeeded  in  drawing  him  up,  he  was 
dead.  Fred  buried  him,  and  the  hired  man  painted  a  neat 
head-board.  Visitors  are  now  as  much  puzzled  as  I  was 


on  the  first  evening  of  my  visit  when  they  read  on  the  red 
head  board  in  .green  letters: 


HERE   LIES  RURIED 
<J  EX  KUAL    SANTA    ANNA. 


'LEFT   BEHIND;" 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF 

•TOBY  TYLER,"  "MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEAKI.,'  "  i  re. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MESSRS.  TREAT,  JONKS.   WKSTON,  &   DOWD. 

rpHE  particular  circle  of  society  in  which  Ben  and  John- 
1  n y  moved  was  shaken  to  its  very  centre  by  the  news 
which  was  whispered  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  day 
after  those  young  gentlemen  and  Paul  had  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Mrs.  Green's. 

Early  that  morning  the  most  exciting  topic  of  conversa- 
tion had  been  Master  Sprv's  misfortune  and  Tim  Dooley's 
periidy.  Then  came  the  news  that  Ben  and  Johnny,  since 
the  coming  of  their  guest,  who  was  evidently  a  suspicious 
sort  of  a  person,  as  was  shown  by  his  clothes  and  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  slang  of  the  street,  were  no  longer  proud 
of  their  neat  little  bit  of  real  estate,  but  had  made  a  change 
which  would  probably  be  the  means  of  their  ruin. 

That  they  had  been  so  extravagant  as  to  engage  rooms 
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at  a  regular  boarding-house,  where  they  were  to  spend 
their  substance  <m  three  square  meals  each  day.  seemed 
like  a  reckless  disregard  of  money,  and  the  pricu  which 
tliev  were  to  pay  for  hoard  was  stated  at  various  sums 
from,  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  hit  of  wonderful  news.  Jim- 
my Sullivan  stated — and  he  was  supported  by  several  oth- 
ers as  the  time  wore  on — that  Johnny  himself  had  told 
him  that  they  were  to  start  a  regular  theatre,  and  had  al- 
ready engaged  a  hall,  which  would  he  converted  into  a 
first-class  place  of  amusement  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
would  have  been  regarded  simply  as  a  rumor  started  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  credit  of  these  young  gentle- 
men had  it,  not  conic'  so  directly  from  one  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  must  therefore  be  true. 

Business  was  in  a  great  measure  given  up  for  that  day, 
and  little  knots  of  boys  gathered  at  the  street  corners,  ea- 
gerly discussing  the  news,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
credit,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  two  merchants  who  were  well 
known  among  the  boot-blacking  and  news-selling  circles. 

It  was  well  known  by  the  majority  of  those  who  discuss- 
ed this  startling  intelligence  that  it  was  only  three  weeks 
since  the  firm  of  Treat  &  Jones  had  bought  a  house  on 
credit,  and  that  there  was  still  a  debt  of  twenty  cents  upon 
it  in  favor  of  the  now  bankrupt  merchant  Mr.  Dickey 
Spry.  To  be  sure,  Messrs.  Treat  &  Jones  had  taken  in  a 
new  partner  very  recently ;  but  there  were  those  who  knew 
that  this  new  hoy  had  only  brought  to  the  linn  three  cents 
and  two  tops,  which  could  not  bring  in  any  very  large 
amount  of  money,  even  though  a  cash  customer  were  found 
for  them  at  once.  It  was  very  clear  that  this  new  partner 
was  more  of  a  drawback  than  a  help  to  the  firm,  and  the 
mystery  seemed  greater  than  ever. 

Dickey  Spry,  on  being  asked  about  the  matter,  put  on 
a  wise  air,  and  shook  his  head  gravely,  which  was  very 
much  as  if  he  had  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  two  such 
promising  boys  ruining  themselves  as  rapidly  as  these 
two  were.  Regarding  the  debt  on  the  hogshead  home  he 
refused  to  say  anything,  save  that  lie  had  bought  it  back. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  boarder  at 
Mrs.  Green's  and  a  partner  in  the  theatrical  business, 
Mopsey  Dowd  refused  to  express  any  opinion  oil  the  mat- 
ter; but  it  was  said  by  those  who  called  upon  him  that  he 
turned  the  handle  of  his  pea-nut  roaster  nervously  and 
quickly  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  those  who  had  caused  all  this  wonder  and 
doubt  were  doing  their  best  to  sell  their  goods,  and  reap- 
in  i;  almost  as  rich  a  harvest  as  on  the  day  before.  They 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  singular  actions  of  their 
friends,  and  also  that  whenever  they  approached  three  or 
four  who  were  talking  earnestly,  the  conversation  would 
cease  entirely,  the  boys  either  walking  away  or  keeping 
silent  until  they  had  passed. 

It  caused  them  no  little  surprise,  this  singular  behavior 
oil  the  part  of  their  friends;  but  there  was  too  much  mon- 
ey to  be  made  for  them  to  try  to  understand  it  then,  and 
they  continued  the  sale  of  their  papers,  while  the  others 
talked  gloomily  of  their  fears  for  the  future  of  the  rash 
yoiUhs  who  would  change  their  positions  in  life  by  such 
dangerous  ventures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Johnny  was  the  one  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  excitement.  since  it  was  he  who  had 
told  of  the  theatrical  enterprise.  He  had  been  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  since  he.  had  first  thought  of  the 
scheme  that  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  for 
him  to  get  along  ten  minutes  without  speaking  of  it  to 
some  one;  and  when  he  told  the  story  he  was  more  apt  to 
speak  of  the  theatre  as  he  hoped  they  could  arrange  it 
tiian  as  it  would  probably  be. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  Ben  or  Paul 
was  indill'ereiit  to  the  mallei'.  They  were  almost  as  much 
eviied  about  il  as  Johnny  was.  though  they  were  not  as 
eager  to  consult  others  regarding  it. 


As  has  been  said,  trade  was  very  good  that  morning, 
and  when  they  went  home  for  a  lunch — which,  by-the- 
way.  they  thought  was  much  better  than  any  of  the  regu- 
lar dinners  they  had  been  buying  down-town — even  Mrs. 
Green  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  might  possibly 
be  some  chance  that  they  could  do  as  Johnny  had  pro- 
posed. 

It  had  been  their  intention  to  call  on  Dickey  Spry  that 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  cheer  him  a  little 
in  his  troubles;  but  they  were  too  eager  to  accomplish 
their  new  scheme  to  think  of  spending  their  time  any- 
where but  in  the  famous  attic  where  they  were  to  display 
their  talents  as  actors,  as  well  as  earn  so  much  wealth. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  they  did  not  keep  to  their  ori- 
ginal plan,  for  when  Ben  explained  to  Master  Spry  the 
reason  why  they  could  not  keep  their  engagement  with 
him,  he  gruffly  told  them  that  it  was  all  right,  for  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Jersey  City  in  search 
of  the  defaulter,  Tim  Dooley. 

Therefore  they  were  not  troubled  with  any  pangs  of 
conscience  because  they  were  leaving  Dickey  to  mourn 
alone  while  they  planned  the  transformation  of  the  at- 
tic, and  their  dinner  was  eaten  with  a  quickness  that  as- 
tonished their  landlady. 

Johnny  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  architect,  and, 
considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  others  were  not 
unwilling  that,  he  should  hold  the  office. 

Master  Jones  found  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  thinking  of  what  he  would  like  to  do  in  the 
way  of  making  improvements  and  actually  planning  how 
to  make  them.  He  knew  that  he  -wanted  a  stage  at  one 
end  of  the  attic,  but  when  the  others  waited  to  hear  how  he 
could  go  to  work  to  build  it  with  the  limited  amount  of 
money  at  his  disposal,  lie  was  almost  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  say  or  do. 

In  order  that  they  might  set  about  their  work  intelli- 
gently, Nellie  produced  what  had  once  been  a  tape  mea- 
sure one  foot  in  length ;  but  it  had  seen  such  hard  usage 
that  only  about  eight  inches  remained  in  good  order,  and 
with  this  the  amateur  architect  set  about  a  portion  of  his 
work  which  was  to  him  very  painful. 

He  decided  first  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  ma- 
terial to  build  a  stage  entirely  across  one  end  of  the  attic, 
since  they  would  not  be  crowded  from  lack  of  room,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  performers,  and  after  a  great 
amount  of  pacing  back  and  forth  and  hard  thinking,  he 
drew  two  chalk  lines  at  what  he  supposed  equal  distances 
from  the  walls. 

Between  these  lines  he  measured  with  his  fragment  of  a 
tape  measure,  and  found  that  it  was  exactly  thirty  times 
the  length  of  the  tape.  Thirty  times  eight  inches  was 
llieivl'ore  the  length  of  his  proposed  stage,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  his  platform,  and  he  seated  himself,  with  a 
look  of  care  on  his  face,  and  a  remarkably  small  piece 
of  lead-pencil  in  his  mouth,  to  figure  up  the  grand  total 
of  inches. 

He  could  multiply  the  cipher  easily  enough,  for  he  was 
positive  that  the  answer  would  be  the  same,  however  large 
the  multiplier  might  be:  but  the  question  of  how  much 
eight  times  three  was  troubled  him  greatly. 

Alter  trying  in  vain  to  arrive  at  the  correct  result  by 
the  process  of  multiplication,  he  in  his  despair  was  about 
to  resort  to  the  tiresome  plan  of  counting  the  number  of 
inches  on  the  tape  measure  thirty  times  over,  when  Paul 
astonished  him  by  giving  the  result  without  even  usin  _;• 
the  pencil  and  paper. 

"How  nice  that  is!"  said  Johnny,  with  a  si";h  of  relief, 
as  he  wiped  from  his  brow  the  perspiration  that  had  been 
forced  out  by  bis  mental  exertions,  and  he  began  to  realize 
i  bat  a  knou  ledu'e  of  the  multiplication  table  was  very  use- 
ful to  a  person  in  any  line  of  business. 

Paul  further  informed  him  that  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty inches  were  tweuU  feet  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  with 
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greater  confidence  to  calculate  the  width,  which  he  decided 
should  be  six  feet. 

After  it  was  settled  that  the  platform  should  be  raised 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  Paul  had  figured  up  the  exact 
number  of  sciuare  feet  of  lumber  which  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  proposed  space,  they  began  a  serious  discus- 
sion as  to  where  the  material  could  be  procured. 

Ben  settled  it  finally  that  he  would  call  upon  a  carpen- 
ter whom  he  knew,  from  having  slept  in  his  shop  on  the 
shavings  several  cold  nights  in  the  winter. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  scenery,  and  that 
Johnny  had  already  arranged  for  in  his  mind.  He  had 
decided  that  it  could  be  made  by  pasting  old  newspapers 
together,  hanging  them  on  strings,  and  coloring  them  with 
red,  green,  and  black  crayons.  For  this  purpose  stout 
cord  was  necessary,  and  Ben  went  out  and  bought  some. 
Their  next  step  was  to  gather  up  all  the  old  newspa- 
pers they  could  find  in  the  house,  and  Nelly  set  about 
making  some  flour  paste,  while  Johnny  went  in  search  of 
the  crayons. 

Thus  they  made  considerable  progress  in  their  enter- 
prise that  night,  but  it  yet  lacked  a  system,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  money. 

In  order  to  remedy  this,  Johnny  called  for  a  strict  cal- 
culation of  the  cash  on  hand,  since  they  had  been  too  busy 
to  reckon  up  that  day's  sales. 

By  common  consent  Paul  was  chosen  as  book-keeper,  so 
far  as  figuring  up  different  amounts,  whether  of  money 
or  material  desired,  was  concerned,  and,  thanks  to  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  it  was  not  many  moments  be- 
fore he  informed  them  that  the  capital  of  eighty-three 
cents  with  which  they  had  commenced  that  day's  busi- 
ness had  been  increased  to  three  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents,  a  clear  profit  of  three  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 

Out  of  this  one  dollar  and  a  half  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Green  toward  the  payment  of  the  balance  that  would  be 
due  on  their  board  bill,  one  dollar  was  set  apart  toward 
building  the  theatre,  and  sixty-two  cents  were  to  be  used 
in  business  the  following  day. 

They  had  hardly  settled  these  questions  when  Mrs. 
Green's  voice  from  the  floor  below  announced  that  Mas- 
ter Mopsey  Dowd  had  called  to  see  them. 

It'  Master  Dowd  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  becoming  one  of  Mrs.  Green's  boarders,  they  all 
faded  away  when  he  saw  that  attic,  every  timber  of  which 
seemed  to  be  begging  to  be  converted  into  a  theatre. 

In  f;in.  Master  Dowd  was  so  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  that  place  as  a  theatre  that  he  did  not  even  speak 
to  his  friends  until  he  had  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
dreaming  of  the  fame  that  might  be  won  there. 

He  was  recalled  from  these  pleasant  dreams  by  stepping 
on  a  tack  that  penetrated  his  shoe  at  that  place  where  a 
patch  was  much  needed,  and  then  he  appeared  to  see  for 
the  first  time  his  friends,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
him  to  complete  his  survey  of  the  room. 

''It's  a  stunner,"  he  said,  patronizingly,  to  Ben,  as  he 
seated  himself  on  the  floor,  with  easy  grace,  to  remove  the 
tack  from  his  foot — "it's  a  stunner,  an'  we  can  jest  set 
the  boys  wild  if  we  can  play  something  with  plenty  of 
murder  in  it." 

"Then  you'll  come  in  with  us  ?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  I'll  join  yer,"  said  Mopsey,  looking  around  as  if 
he  expected  to  see  every  face  light  up  with  joy  at  his  deci 
sion  —  "  I'll  join  yer,  an'  I'll  come  hereto  board  to-morrow." 

Then,  as  was  perfectly  proper,  this  new  partner  was  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  cash  capital  on  hand,  and  after 
Paul  had  reckoned  that  their  dollar  represented  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  cents  as  the  share  of  each  one,  Mop- 
sey generously  counted  out  thirty-four  cents,  claiming  no 
credit  for  the  extra  two-thirds  of  a  cent.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  firm  of  Treat,  Jones,  Weston,  &  Dowd  sprang  into 
existence. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  CAGE  FOR  CANARY-BIRDS. 

"IT  7  HEN  you  go  to  the  fancier's  to  buy  your  first  caua- 
\  f  ry,  that  person  will  hand  the  little  captive  over  to 
you  in  a  poor  little  wicker  cage,  and  inform  you  that 
the  cage  is  "thrown  in."  And  so  it  is,  in  the  same  way 
as,  when  you  buy  a  pound  of  candy,  the  paper  bag  or  box 
is  "thrown  in"  without  charge.  This  cage  is  merely  for 
convenience  in  carrying.  As  soon  as  you  reach  home,  if 
you  have  not  already  provided  a  house  for  the  little  cap- 
tive, you  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 

There  is  always  something  very  satisfactory  about  any- 
thing made  with  your  own  hands,  and  if  you  have  studied 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  bird  or  other  pet  that  you  wish 
to  build  a  house  for,  you  will  probably  provide  it  a  bet- 
ter habitation  than  a  "  store-made"  cage.  But  to  begin 
to  make  a  cage  without  any  knowledge  of  its  future  occu- 
pant's habits  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  build  a  dog 
kennel  for  a  pig,  or  to  expect  Rover  to  feel  any  pride  in 
Mr.  Hog's  spacious  residence. 

The  materials  required  for  making  a  cage  are  some  pine 
board  (about  half  an  inch  thick),  plenty  of  wires  a  little 
longer  than  will  show  in  the  finished  cage,  some  fine  steel 
wire  for  fastening-,  glue,  nails,  and  perhaps  some  pieces  of 
walnut  or  other  hard  wood  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  front  of  the  cage. 

If  the  cage  is  to  be  a  "family  house,"  it  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  compartments,  and  so  should  be  of  a  good 
size — say,  twenty-two  inches  by  twelve,  and  fifteen  inches 
high.  Measure  and  cut  the  pieces  for  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  cage,  being  careful  to  make  them  exactly  equal  in 
size,  and  then  the  sides,  and  lastly  the  back,  which  should 
cover  but  not  overlap  the  ends  of  the  side  walls  to  which  it 
will  be  fastened.  Next  you  will  cut  the  doorways  in  eacli 
of  the  side  walls,  and  these  should  be  four  inches  square- 
large  enough  to  admit  a  hand,  even  with  a  bird  in  it. 
These  doorways  will  be  best  cut  with  a  scroll-saw,  and  the 
pieces  that  come  out  will  form  the  doors  when  you  are 
ready  to  fasten  them  on. 

The  walls,  floor,  and  roof  may  now  be  fastened  togeth- 
er, and  this  is  done  with  the  familiar  hammer  and  nails, 


assisted  by  a  little  glue.  The  glue  (which  should  be  used 
hot)  fills  up  the  space  between  the  pieces  of  wood,  and 
helps  to  keep  the  cage  free  from  vermin,  as  well  as  firm 
and  air-tight.  If  you  have  made  your  pieces  carefully, 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  "good  job"  you  have 
made.  Nothing  in  carpentry  is  more  annoying  than  to 
find  that  pieces  which  seem  to  be  "just  right"  will  not 
lit  "just  right"  when  they  are  nailed  together. 

\Vliile  the  glue  is  drying'  you  may  work-  on  the  front. 
A  strip  of  hard  wood  is  nailed  across  the  front,  the  lower 
edge  of  which  comes  an  inch  above  the  floor,  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  false  bottom  to  be  drawn  out.  The  strip 
should  be  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  should  tit  iritli- 
in  Hie  side  walls,  so  that  nails  need  not  show  in  front. 
Before  nailing,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  provide  for 
the  feeding  vessels,  so  cut  a  hole  near  each  end  of  this 
strip  about  two  inches  wide  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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high.  Little  square  tin  or  glass  dishes  can  then  be  easily 
cleaned  and  filled  without  the  trouble  of  "fishing''  them 
out  through  the  door. 

The  false  bottom  is  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  is 
merely  a  floor  of  wood  that  is  slid  in  and  out  over  the  fix- 
ed floor.  All  cages  should  be  provided  with  them.  The 
front  of  the  false  bottom  should  be  made  of  the  same  hard 
wood  as  the  strip  across  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  two 
small  brass  or  enamelled  knobs  will  give  it  an  ornament- 
al appearance.  Be  careful  to  see  that  the  false  bottom, 
when  in  position,  exactly  fits  the  space  you  left  for  it. 

The  wood-work  is  now  finished,  and  a  very  plain,  un- 
pretending house  it  is;  but  the  wire  will  give  it  a  habita- 
ble look,  just  as  the  glass  panes  give  a  cheerful  and  light 
appearance  to  an  unfinished  "sure-enough"'  house.  As 
the  cage  is  to  have  two  rooms,  a  partition  is  necessary. 
One  of  the  rooms — the  sitting-room,  as  it  were — is  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  other,  the  nesting-room ;  so  at  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  cage 
you  will  make  grooves  in  which  the  partition  may  slide 
in  and  out.  The  upper  groove  is  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  cage  at  one  end.  and  to  the  front  at  the  other.  The 
lower  groove  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  cage  and  to  the 
strip  of  wood  across  the  front. 

This  lower  groove  should  reach  to  the  false  bottom,  but 
should  not  tit  so  closely  that  the  false  bottom  can  not  be 
easily  withdrawn.  As  for  the  partition  itself,  it  need  only 
be  said  here  that  it  is  made  exactly  like  the  front  of  the 
cage,  which  we  will  now  turn  to. 

The  wires  are  not  fastened  into  the  roof  and  cross-bar 


of  the  cage,  but  are  let  into  a  frame  which  is  put  in  posi- 
tion after  the  wiring  is  done.  Cut  the  two  bars  of  the 
frame  for  top  and  bottom  exactly  the  same  length,  and 
then  with  a  two-pronged  fork  mark  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  to  be  bored  right  through  the  bars  for  the 
wires.  If  you  use  a  small  enough  gimlet  the  wires  will 
require  no  fastening,  for  they  will  fit  tightly  in  the  holes; 
and  in  cutting  off  the  lengths  of  wire  cut  them  long  enough 
to  be  seized  with  the  pincers  and  pulled  tightly  through  the 
holes.  Then  snip  oft'  with  your  pliers  the  pieces  that  ex- 
tend beyond  the  bars.  Of  course  you  must  not  omit  to 
leave  little  round  holes  for  the  birds  to  pop  their  heads 
through  in  order  to  get  at  the  water-fountains  that  will  be 
hung  outside  the  cage,  but  the  making  of  these  holes  must 
be  left  to  your  own  skill  as  a  wire-worker. 

When  the  upright  wires  are  fitted,  cross  wires — two  of 
them,  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  and  bottom  and  from 
each  other — may  be  fastened  on  with  fine  wire,  but  as  the 
partition  between  the  two  rooms  of  the  cage  is  a  sliding 
one,  of  course  it  will  not  do  to  stretch  the  cross  wires  right 
across  the  cage:  they  must  be  made  in  two  pieces  each. 
\\  hen  all  the  wire-work  is  completed,  try  your  sliding  par- 
tition to  prove  if  it  works  properly  when  the  front  is  in 
position,  and  if  it  does  you  will  only  need  to  fix  up  the 
perches  before  you  fasten  the  barred  front  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  cage  will  be  completed.  It  may  not  be  a 
handsome  dwelling  even  for  a  canary,  but  as  you  regard  it 
with  modest  pride,  you  may  say  with  the  merry  Touch- 
stone in  Shakespeare's  comedy,  "A  poor  one,  sir,  but 
mine  own." 
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A  HIDING  CLUB. 

BY  (JUSTAV   KOBBE. 

NEARLY  all  our  young  readers  doubtless  know  all 
about  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and  boat  clubs.  The  beys 
among  them  probably  belong  to  one  kind  or  another  of 
these  clubs,  and  when  there  are  exciting  games  of  ball 
or  boat-races  the  girls  are  there  to  put  them  on  their 
mettle.  But  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  New  York 
belong  to  a  club  for  horseback  riding,  which  is,  of  course, 
quite  different  from  those  spoken  of,  and  rather  un- 
common. 

In  a  city  like  New  York,  where  all  the  winter  riding  is 
under  a  sheltering  roof,  a  club  of  this  kind  needs  a  fine 
building  large  enough  to  inclose  an  ample  space  covered 
with  springy  tan  bark,  and  to  belong  to  it  you  must 
have  a  papa  who,  besides  owning  a  horse,  can  spend  one 
hundred  dollars  every  year  for  keeping  the  building  in  or- 
der, and  for  the  services  of  a  superintendent  and  riding- 
masters,  who  keep  the  youngsters  in  order.  The  building 


and  the  youngsters  being  thus  provided  for,  the  riding  goes 
on  very  pleasantly  year  in  and  year  out. 

In  the  country,  \vherr  there  is  plenty  of  free  open  space, 
or  in  country  towns,  with  the  fields  .-mil  the  woodsy  roads 
near  by,  where  there  are  usually  plenty  of  horses,  if  the 
father  or  the  big  brother  is  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the 
task  of  riding-master,  clubs  for  horseback  riding  may  be 
formed  with  less  trouble  than  in  cities.  And  \vt  there  are 
few.  if  any.  outside  the  large  cities.  In  fact,  the  only  club 
of  the  kind  in  thov  parts  that  I  know  of  is  the  Gentle- 
men's .lulling  *  'lul>  in  New  York. 

This  club  consists  of  some  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
members,  and  the  rules  forbid  that  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  should  belong  to  it  at  one  time.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent the  ring  from  being  uncomfortably  crowded  ;  indeed 
it  would  be  so  if  only  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  who 
now  belong  to  it  were  all  to  ride  at  the  same  time.  But 
luckily  they  never  do.  so  there  is  always  plenty  of  room 
for  riding  in  the  ring.  Some  of  the  members  keep  their 
horses  in  the  stables  attached  to  the  building,  so,  as  the 
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club-house  is  on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue, 
they  are  able  to  reach  Central  Park  a  few  moments  after 
leaping  into  the  saddle.  This  is  a  great  advantage  of  a 
line  spring  morning.  In  winter  too,  when  the  streets  arc 
too  slippery  to  ride  a  fine  saddle  horse  over  them,  it  is  a 
good  tiling  for  members  to  have  a  chance  of  stabling  their 
horses  only  a  few  paces  from  the  ring  and  under  the  same 
roof. 

The  members,  who  are  all  grown  folks,  take  upon  them- 
selves all  the  burdens  of  keeping  up  the  club,  but  they 
have  had  a  thought  for  the  youngsters  besides.  For  the 
rules  of  the  chil>  say  that  the  ring  may  be  used  by  the 
wives,  minor  sons,  unmarried  daughters,  and  sisters  of 
members.  You  see,  the  children  are  included  in  the  mi- 
nor sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and  sisters  of  members. 
There  is  but  one  limit,  and  that  is  not  ungenerous:  no 
children  under  fourteen  are  allowed  in  the  ring  after  half 
pa-.t  four  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  gives  the  children 
plenty  of  time,  for  they  can  begin  riding  as  early  as 
seven  in  the  morning.  Even  at  that  early  hour  they  will 
tind  Mr.  Rossell.  the  superintendent,  at  his  post,  and  the 
masters  mounted  in  the  ring. 

Sometimes  there  are  fifteen  or  t  wenty  children  to  be  seen 
riding  in  the  ring  at  the  same  time.  Some  are  walking. 
some  trotting,  others  on  a  canter  or  gallop.  The  masters 
are  there  to  preserve  order,  and  teach  those  of  the  young 
people  who  want  to  learn  how  to  ride  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  It  was  found  last  year  that  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  did  not  attend  to  the  directions  of  the  mas- 
ters. So  in  order  to  induce  the  children  to  follow  the  di- 
rections of  the  teachers  as  closely  as  possible,  prizes  were 
offered  to  the  best  and  second-best  riders  among  the  girls, 
and  to  the  best  and  second-best  riders  among  the  boys. 

The  first  prize  for  girls  was  a  beautiful  diamond  and  ruby 
scarf  pin  ;  the  second  prize  a  crop-stick,  or  English  hunt- 
ing whip.  The  first  prize  for  boys  was  a,  scarf  pin.  some- 
what plainer  than  that  awarded  to  the  best  girl  rider,  while 
the  second  prize  for  boys  was  also  a  crop-stick.  These 
prizes,  of  course,  stimulated  a  healthy  rivalry  among  the 
young  riders;  they  listened  attentively  to  what  the  mas- 
ters had  to  say  about  holding  the  reins,  and  the  proper 
position  in  the  saddle,  and  followed  their  directions  in 
other  matters.  The  pupils  are  not  trained  in  any  fancy 
steps  or  drills,  as  these  belong  to  the  circus  or  to  the  cav- 
alry service.  The  members  of  the  club  are  ambitious  sim- 
ply to  have  the  children  grow  up  to  be  first-rate  riders. 

The  judges  who  award  the  prizes  let  the  young  riders 
go  around  the  ring  first  on  a  walk,  then  on  a  trot,  and  then 
oil  a  canter.  As  a  final  test  they  are  called  upon  to  jump 
hurdles.  The  results  of  this  prize  riding  last  year  were  so 
satisfactory  that  prizes  were  again  offered  this  year,  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  renewed  every  year.  The  prizes  for 
this  year  have  just  been  awarded,  Miss  Hurst  having  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  girls,  and  Master  Bishop  that  for 
boys ;  Miss  Sloane  ami  Master  "\Yliarton  took  second  prizes. 

You  may  think  that  there  is  something  very  novel  in 
offering  prizes  to  children  for  horseback  riding;  but  this 
is  really  not  at  all  the  case.  Far  away  back  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  children  were  admitted  to  the 
public  games,  and  rode  in  dangerous  and  exciting  horse- 
races, riders  and  horses  being  urged  on  toward  the  end  of 
liie  race  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the 
lookers-on.  They  took  part  in  each  of  the  three  kinds 
of  riding  races  which  were  very  popular  in  those  days. 
There  were,  firstly,  races  with  saddle-horses;  secondly, 
races  with  colts;  and  thirdly,  a  race  called  the  "calpe." 
This  was  a  very  peculiar  performance.  The  rider  sat  on 
one  mare,  and  was  obliged  to  lead  another  by  a  In-idle. 
Just  before  ending  the  race  he  had  to  leap  in  the  ground, 
and  run  along  with  the  mures  until  the  finish.  All  these 
races  called  for  very  skillful  riding,  because  at  the  finish 
the  horses  had  to  he  inuded  in  a  circuit  around  a  post  call- 
ed a  goal.  The  closer  the  circuit,  the  more  advantage  to 


the  racer,  and  in  rounding  the  goal  horses  that  had  been 
behind  often  took  the  lead.  But  it  was  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  many  a  time  the  young  riders  were  thrown  off 
and  badly  hurt.  Races  in  public  for  children  would  not 
be  allowed  now.  and  it  is  much  better  so.  The  offer  of 
prizes  by  the  Gentlemen's  Riding  Club  goes  just  far  enough. 


OUR   LITTLE    DUNCE. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
II. 


HE  feeling  that  Yernona 
had  in  regard  to  the 
Christmas  composition 
prize  was  quite  cor- 
rect. It  was  the  most 
valuable.  Many  years 
before  a  pupil  of  the 
Academy  had  left  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to 
be  expended  for  valua- 
ble books,  to  be  given 
as  a  Christmas  prize  to 
the  writer  of  the  best 

composition  on  an  original  subject.     She  was  to  receive 
no  aid,  unless  for  dates,  or  statistics,  or  facts. 

This  prize  had  acquired  a  value  quite  apart  from  the 
books  or  the  honor  of  receiving  it.  There  was  a  flavor 
of  traditionary  importance  in  it,  if  you  understand  me 
—  a  feeling  that  to  obtain  it  was  in  some  way  to  link  our- 
selves with  the  history  of  the  school;  and  so,  year  after 
year,  we  were  wont  to  discuss  probabilities,  and  when  the 
time  for  breaking  up  drew  near,  the  question  of  Christ- 
inas would  be  anxiously  discussed.  Subjects  were  though! 
out,  "  library  permits"  claimed,  and,  as  a  very  good  result, 
a  great  deal  of  reading  at  leisure  hours  indulged  in. 

I  remember  one  day  as  I  went  down  the  long,  cool  hall- 
way I  saw  through  the  open  library  door  a  picture  which 
lingered  long  after  in  my  mind.  Perched  011  top  of  the 
high  steps  was  little  Nelly,  careless,  as  usual,  in  regard  to 
hair  and  costume,  but  deep  in  the  study  of  a  big  book.  It 
was  so  unusual  a  sight  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying 
from  the  doorway,  "  Preparing  for  the  prize,  Nell  '." 

Instead  of  laughing,  Nelly  slowly  lifted  her  eyes  from 
the  page,  and,  without  seeming  at  all  startled,  asked, 
"  Jessie,  whose  daughter  is  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;" 

I  gave  her  this  curious  piece  of  information,  and  passed 
on  ;  but  somehow  I  never  think  of  all  that  followed  with- 
out a  swift  vision  of  Nelly  iii  the  library  that  July  day— 
her  eager,  anxious  air.  her  solemnly  quiet  little  figure,  the 
only  living  object  in  the  large  oak-panelled  room. 

And  with  that  recollection  ends  anything  of  importance 
until  breaking-up  time  came.  The  summer  passed  on  as 
all  the  summers  of  our  young  days  go,  or  ought  to  go, 
in  happy  out  door  freedom,  sense  of  youth  and  kindli- 
ness, of  simplicity  and  communion  with  the  green  things 
of  God's  earth — the  time  you  have  before  you  now,  girls: 
h'1-dnure  it. 

"Well.  Nelly  went  away  with  her  father,  and  returned  ear- 
ly to  school,  the  Captain  goingoff  upon  a  cruise  in  August. 
It  so  chanced  that  the  severe  illness  of  my  dear  moihei 
prevented  my  return  to  the  Academy  uniil  December. 
It  was  a  clear,  frosty  day.  with  snow  deep  on  the  ground 
and  the  trees  hung  with  icicles,  when  I  went  Lack  to  II — 
and  the  dear  school  friends  again.  I  need  not  have  been 
surprised  when,  as  my  cab  was  turning  in  the  gateway  .  a 
fresh  gay  voice  called  out,  "Slop!"  But  before  my  drivel 
could  stop,  there  was  Nelly  hanging  on  to  the  .step,  nod- 
ding in  the  window,  with  her  cheeks  blooming  and  her 
eyes  full  of  their  old  sweet  laughter. 
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All  that  evening  she  staid  with  me,  and  I  learned  to 
love  her  more  than  before.  It  was — it  must  be  always— 
simple-hearted,  childish,  foolish  Nelly ;  but  there  had  come 
a  new  dignity,  the  possession,  as  it  were,  of  self-restraint 
and  discipline,  which  made  me  hope  the  child's  days  of 
"  dunce-time."  as  my  father  used  to  say,  were  gone. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  share  my  opinion  ;  and,  girls,  al- 
though you  must  never  dare  criticise  your  principal,  let 
me  say  a  word  about  mine.  With  the  kindest  and  best 
of  hearts,  the  keenest  sort  of  intellect,  our  dear  Miss  Blake- 
man  was  a  woman  of  the  most  extreme  prejudices.  Those 
whom  she  liked  she  had  faith  in,  and  those  whom  she  did 
nut  take  to  she  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  think  as  well 
of  as  they  deserved.  So  never  having  cared  for  my  little 
Nelly — at  least  having  been  annoyed  by  what  she  consider- 
ed her  stupidity  —  she  could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  any  trilling  folly  or  fault  on 
Nelly's  part  was  sufficient  to  irritate  the  dear  old  lady, 
who,  having  once  begun,  never  stopped  sighing  over  her. 

I  found  al  1  the  school  excited  over  prize-day.  According 
to  the  directions  of  the  legacy,  a  committee  of  seven,  ap- 
pointed by  the  rector  and  Miss  Blakeman,  read  the  essays 
and  sent  in  their  opinions.  The  essays  were  signed  by  ini- 
tials only,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  rector  was  the  full  list 
of  names. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  the  prize  was  given,  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  company,  the  writer  of  the  prize 
composition  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  read  aloud. 
I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  how  many  hearts  fluttered 
between  December  20th  and  23d.  All  papers  were  sent  in 
by  the  14th,  but  it  was  known  that  the  verdict  was  given 
on  the  20th  or  21st. 

I,  as  a  teacher  now  fully  Hedged,  of  course  sent  no- 
thing; so  it  became  amusing  to  me  to  watch  the  girls'  faces 
when  the  subject  \\as  under  discussion,  and  if  possible  to 
form  some  conclusion  as  to  the  result  of  the  23d. 

Among  all  the  girls  two  only  seemed  ill  at  ease.  These 
were  Vernona  and  my  little  Nelly.  Vernona's  disquiet 
was  very  puzzling.  She  seemed  almost  feverishly  anxious. 
and  Nelly,  who  roomed  with  her,  told  me  that  in  her  sleep 
she  talked  of  her  father's  scolding  her  if  she  lost  the  prize, 
and  would  say,  "Oh,  I  can't.'  I  can't.'"  very  hopelessly. 

Nelly's  fears  were  of  a  different  kind.  She  would  now 
and  then  suddenly  "go  oft',"  as  girls  say,  into  peals  of 
laughter,  look  very  quizzical,  and  on  being  questioned 
shake  her  head  with  mock  solemnity,  purse  up  her  lips, 
and  look  as  though  she  miglit,  if  she  chose,  say  something 
very  interesting. 

"I  do  believe,"  said  Fanny  Joyce  one  day,  "that  our 
little  Dunce  has  been  trying  for  the  prize." 

The  wild  peal  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  speech  in 
no  way  disturbed  Nelly.  Dear  little  Dunce!  she  actually 
used  to  declare  her  nickname  pleased  her,  and  with  some 
of  the  girls — like  Fanny,  for  instance — it  had  become  a 
term  of  endearment.  Even  as  Fanny  spoke  she  put  her 
cheek  caressingly  up  against  Nelly's,  as  the  younger  girl 
sat  sewing  at  her  side. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  real  secret,  girls," said  Nelly,  comically. 
"I  really  am  preparing  a  composition  on  'Kind  Advice 
to  Strawberry  Growers.'  " 

There  was  a  long  upstairs  corridor  at  the  Academy,  where 
we  used  to  walk  up  and  down  after  tea,  and  that  evening 
Fanny  said  to  me,  confidentially.  "Do  you  know,  Miss 
Jessie,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  one  bit  if  Nelly  Darton  did 
or  said  some'.hing  very  clever  one  of  these  days." 

"  Humph  !  wouldn't  it  }"  I  answered,  giving  Fan's  ear  a 
little  pinch.  "You're  a  wise  young  person,  Miss  Joyce." 

But  even  Fanny  dared  not  suggest  this  new  idea  to  the 
school. 

As  a  usual  thing  Miss  Blakeman  took  me  into  her  con- 
fidence about  all  school  matters,  and  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  she  sent  for  me  to  her  study  I  felt  sure  1  should 
be  told  who  the  "prize  girl"  was  to  be  —  a  question  into 


which  I  knew  our  dear  old  principal  entered  heart  and 
soul.  Instead  of  finding  her  in  the  usual  pleasant  flutter 
of  suppressed  excitement  over  the  compliments  her  girls 
had  received  from  the  seven  judges  of  their  work-,  she 
looked  distressed,  perplexed,  and  unhappy. 

Girls,  you  think  my  snuggery  a  pleasant  place,  but  Miss 
Blakeman's  was  our  ideal  of  a  study.  The  walls  were  so 
beautifully  hung  with  engravings  and  water-colors,  the 
hangings  so  soft  and  warm,  the  chairs  so  easy,  and  til- 
lable covered  with  such  a  delightful  medley  of  new  books 
and  magazines  and  papers.  Then  there  was  a  something 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us — it  meant  love  and 
truth  and  godliness — that  was  seen  in  the  face  and  liynre 
we  always  looked  for  atthe-table  near  the  window,  reading 
our  minds  the  moment  we  crossed  the  threshold  in  a  way 
which  had  made  Nelly  in  her  most  lawless  days  once  say, 
"  When  I  go  into  Miss  Blakeman's  room  I  always  feel  that 
God  is  present,  and  I  couldn't  be  wicked  there." 

Miss  Blakeman  was  not  at  her  table  when  I  closed  the 
door  after  me  and  spoke  her  name.  In  the  twilight  she 
was  walking  up  and  down  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her — a  fashion  of  hers  when  she  was  in  trouble. 

"Jessie" — she  spoke  very  sharply,  but  in  a  low,  sad 
voice — "I  don't  know  what  to  do.  (,'ome  here." 

I  hurried  to  her  side,  and  she  put  both  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  and  looked  down  solemnly  upon  my  face. 

"Jessie,"  she  said,  "answer  me  truly:  do  you  think 
Nelly  Darton  capable  of  a  piece  of  perfect  deceit  ;" 

"No!"  I  almost  shouted. 

Miss  Blakeman  let  her  hands  fall,  shook  her  head,  sigh- 
ed, and  turned  away.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  very  sadly, 
"  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  prejudiced  in  her  favor.  I  fear  1 
must  not  let  you  influence  me." 

"Dear,  dear  Miss  Blakeman,''  I  exclaimed,  "do  let  me 
know  just  what  you  mean !  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  has  been 
some  mistake !" 

"I  hardly  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  tell  you  more  now. 
However,  go  and  call  all  the  girls  into  the  school-room. 
Say  I  am  coining  down  there  to  speak  to  them." 

I  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  a  teacher,  but  I  felt  a  gen- 
uine school-girl  sort  of  quake  and  quiver  as  I  hastened 
down-stairs  to  obey  Miss  Blakeman's  order.  It  was  a 
clear,  frosty  evening.  I  remember  how  the  windows  of 
the  hall  looked  as  I  passed  them — black  against  the  snowy 
road  and  tall,  bare  trees,  and  the  great  deep  blue  of  the 
heavens.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  see  Nelly,  with  her 
usual  love  of  fresh  air  and  nature,  actually  leaning  out  of 
an  open  window,  with  her  eyes  turned  upward,  gazing  at 
"  Cassiopea's  chair,"  which  was  slowly  coming  out  in  shin- 
ing spaces. 

"Nelly  Darton,"  I  said,  in  a  nervous  way,  "shut  that 
window.  Turn  around.  Look  at  me." 

The  child  slowly  obeyed.  The  face  she  brought  in,  the 
eyes  she  lowered  from  that  look  up  into  the  "starlight 
ground-way  of  the  king,"  were  pure  and  sweet  and  nn- 
deflled.  As  I  went  down  the  stairs,  with  a  sort  of  sob  in 
my  throat.  I  felt,  "  There  is  no  evil  there." 

The  girls  one  and  all  seemed  surprised  by  the  principal's 
order,  though  pleased.  Ill  a  few  moments  they  were  in 
their  places  in  the  school  room,  and  Miss  Blakeman  joined 
us.  She  sat  down  at  her  desk,  facing  the  rows  of  curious, 
eager  girls.  I  took  my  own  place  near  her  and  Mademoi- 
selle Le  Cointe.  the  French  teacher. 

Miss  Blakeman's  face  was  very  pale  and  stern,  but,  I 
saw  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  as  she  looked  about  at 
her  girls  I  knew  what  she  was  feeling  —  real  grief  that 
some  one  of  them  should  have  deliberately  deceived  her. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  fall.  Indeed,  the  reslless 
mo\  ement  of  Nelly's  chair  before  the  teacher  spoke  fairly 
echoed  through  the  room.  I  looked  at  my  child.  The 
sweetness  and  softness  of  the  face  she  had  shown  me  up- 
stairs still  lingered.  One  of  her  dreamy,  happy,  silent 
moods  was  upon  her.  She  smiled  faintly  back  at  me. 
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"'PREPARING    FOR    THE    PRIZE,   NELL?'" 

"  Before  I  speak  of  a  very  painful  discovery  I  have 
made,"  said  Miss  Blakeman,  in  measured  tones,  "I  want 
to  remind  you  of  the  extreme  sense  of  honor  connected 
with  the  composition  prize.  It  has  for  thirty  years  been 
recognized  as  a  peculiar  tribute  to  the  skill  and  integrity 
of  our  school,  and  from  first  to  last  there  has  never  been 
any  jealousy  to  prevent  it  from  making  Christmas-time  a 
cheerful  and  successful  festival.  There  have  never  been, 
so  far  as  I  know,  petty  feelings  among  the  girls.  The  win- 
ner of  the  prize  is  no  doubt  congratulated  and  feted  during 
the  evening,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  with  my  girls 
each  one  felt  sufficient  pride  in  the  school  to  enjoy  her 
companion's  success. 

"On  this  occasion,  when  all  our  friends  will  be  here  to 
celebrate  the  thirtieth  prize  day,  a  strange  announcement 
must  be  made.  In  returning  the  verdict  on  the  composi- 
tions. Dr.  Charles  and  Professor  Meyer  have  written  me 
that  some  one's  work  is  not — original.  Some  one  has — 
stolen  her  ideas,  even  her  style,  and  written  a  composition 
which  she  had  no  right  to  call  her  own." 

Miss  Blakeman's  voice  ceased. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  there  was  silence  in 
the  long  room,  for,  while  no  one  spoke,  a  murmur  passed 
over  every  bench.  What  I  felt  I  can  scarcely  tell  you. 
Nelly — deceit — stolen  ideas — all  these  words  fairly  danced 


through  my  brain  in  painful  confu- 
sion while  I  looked  at  my  child. 

Poor  little  Dunce !  My  first  feeling 
was  that  the  enormity  of  this  offense 
had  not  reached  her.  With  all  her 
ready  sympathy,  she  did  not  know- 
enough  to  see  that  some  girl  was  in 
terrible  trouble  and  disgrace.  She 
sat  quietly,  with  a  little  happy,  peace- 
ful look  in  her  eyes. 

Heads  began  to  move  about.  A 
dozen  girls  half  rose  to  move  toward 
Miss  Blakeman,  but  with  a  movement 
of  her  hand  she  quieted  them,  and 
then  continued: 

"Now  as  it  is  evident  one  among 
you  has  been  guilty  of  deceit,  I  will 
leave  it  to  your  consciences  to  declare 
it  to  me.  for  which  reason  let  all  who- 
have  sent  in  compositions  come  to  my 
private  room,  one  by  one.  Should 
no  one  confess  to  the  fault,  I  shall 
feel  compelled,  in  justice  to  the  oth- 
ers, to  go  into  further  particulars  and 
to  mention  names,  particularly  as  the 
stolen  work  has  been  taken  by  one 
of  my  girls  from  the  other.  There 
are  two  compositions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  written  almost  in  the  same 
way.  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  one  case  the  style  is  peculiarly 
good,  and  the  paper  is  signed  in  full. 
The  other  contains  the  same  very 
beautiful  thoughts  and  ideas,  but  is 
evidently,  we  all  believe,  taken  from 
the  first,  as  it  is  so  unfinished  in  its 
way  of  being  put  together.  The  worst 
of  this  is  that  the  judges  had  decided 
to  give  the  prize  to  the  writer  of  the 
composition  I  first  mentioned,  until 
at  the  last  this  second  less  perfect 
one  appeared. 

''  My  dear  girls,"  poor  Miss  Blake- 
man continued,  rising,  and  with  a  break  in  her  voice  that 
went  to  our  hearts,  "I  will  go  now  to  my  room,  where,  one 
by  one,  you  must  come  tome.  lean  never  tell  you  how  this 
has  pained  and  tried  me,  and  I  feel  whoever  has  done  this 
wrong  must  acknowledge  it  to  me.  and  let  us  together 
humbly  ask  forgiveness  where  it  is  recorded,  to  be  an- 
swered for  one  day,  if  not  now."  Miss  Blakeman  left  us. 
For  a  moment  there  was  complete  silence.  Then  the 
girls  began  to  talk  eagerly  and  excitedly,  though  in  low 
tones,  each  one  saying  when  and  where  and  how  she  had 
written  her  composition,  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  that 
j  she  should  have  borrowed  any  one  else's  ideas,  etc.,  etc. 
Vernona's  voice  sneeringly  arose,  saying,  "Dear  me! 
we're  none  of  us  so  very  brilliant  as  all  that." 

Nellv  said,  confidently:  "Oh,  it  '11  turn  out  some  stuff' 
of  old  Dr.  Charles.  I  don't  believe  he  can  read  our  writ- 
ing. Don't  let  us  keep  Miss  Blakeman  waiting." 

But  in  spite  of  this,  when  Nelly  took  her  turn  to  go  up- 
stairs, the  girls  looked  in  amazement. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  wrote  a  composition!" 
exclaimed  Fanny. 

Nelly,  with  her  hand  on  the  door,  looked  back  with  her 
gay  little  laugh.  "Why,  didn't  you  know,''  she  said, 
sobering  down  in  a  quaint  way,  "about  the  'Kind  Ad- 
vice to  Strawberry  Growers  ?'  " 

At'lerward  we  all  talked  of  just  how  our  dear  little 
Dunce  looked  at  that  moment,  for  it  was  to  be  a  long  time 
before  we  saw  her  face  again  with  that  merry  sweetness 
and  joy  in  its  expression. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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oral  ^ 
Blindn&fs: 


he-re- wa.s  anold  •woman, as  I've,  heard  fay, 

"Who  owned  but  afmgle  goofe . 
Andfhe  dame  lived  over  toward  Truxton  way, 

Andfhe  animal  ran.  at  loofe. 
Itcackledup  and  it  cackled  down, 
Difturbing  the  peace- of  all  fhe/  town; 
Gentle  and  firnple,  knight  and  clown, 

Fromfh&dawn  to  the  clofe  of  day. 

/Vnofhcr  old  woman, oTnot  much  note, 
Lived  over  toward  Truxt°n\vay, 
\^Thoowned  a  goat  with  a  ll^aggy  black  coat., 

A$  I've,  heard  the  neighbours  fay. 
And  it  \vas  fhe  fear  of  one.  and  all-, 
Butting  fhe  great, and  butting  fhefmall, 
N°  matter  whom,-  who  happened  tofall 
In  fhe  way  of  fhh  evil  goat . 

j  aid  fhe  firft°id  won~ian,wTh'M  ugly  goaf 

Should  never  thus  runat  kofe." 
5  aid  fhe  fecond/1"!  wifh  fhey'd  cut  fhe  fhroat 

Of  fhatnoify  cackling  goofe." 
And  Co  it  happened  when,  e'er  fhat  €hey 
\^/ould  meet  each  ofher  uporv  fhe  \vay 
They'd  bicker  and  bicker  fhe  livelong,  day 
Infhe  key  °f  a  fc  old  ing  n°te. 

.Out  allfhc  neighbour*, great  and fm-a.ll  , 
Complained  of  bofh  v/ifh  grievous  tone. 

Fr°m which  1  gather  fhat  we  all 
See  ofhertfault}    and  not  our°wn. 
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CHAHMING  AND  THE  PRINCESS  LOO. 


Prince  Charming  is  here. 
With  a  bonuet  and  feather  ; 


And  sweet  Princess  I. MO, 
In  the  sunny  June  \veuthur. 


How  lovely  they  look 
In  the  garden  together  ! 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

I  Mils  Intter  comes  from  one  of  our  young  natu- 
1   ralists.    Cuuld  you  all  be  as  brave  as  she  was? 


Some  time  ago  you  invited  nil  young  folk  to 
write  to  tin-  de.ir  paper  about  the  first  birds  and 
spring  flowers.  But  first  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
IlAitLMcit's  YOUNO  PBOPI.E— how  every  otic  likes  it, 
both  old  and  young.  I  have  been  a  subscriber,  at 
a  books  to  re,  ever  since  it  was  published,  and  real- 
ly think  there  is  no  paper  that  I  know  of  so  well 
calculated  to  interest  the  young  us  this  one.  I 
receive  my  copy  Friday  evening.  Saturday  I  send 
it  to  the  country  to  a  poor  little  boy.  Sun<lay  In1 
takes  it  to  s<mir.  little  friends  of  his  to  read  to 
them  ;  so  you  see  how  much  (rood  one  copy  of 
the  paper  is  doing.  During  the  recent  high  wa- 
ter it  was  delayed,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  those  little,  ones  longed  for  it. 

All  around  here  the  hills  and  commons  are  of 
vivid  green,  and  the  ground  in  sinnc  places  is  per- 
fectly whitened  with  a  little  ftovrer  (Alyssitm  ?»i- 
denfatum)  and  a  profusion  of  wild  violets.  The 
little  blue  pansy  lias  been  in  bloom  in  our garden 
for  weeks  A  red-bird  (Loftin  cnrtliintlix)  is  build- 
ing his  nest  close  to  my  window,  and  several  lit- 
tle blue  sparrows,  or  indigo-birds,  are  in  the 
honeysuckle. 

Dear  Postmistress,  I  am  eoing  to  relate  a  true 
story  which  happened  to  me  some  days  ago  dur- 
ing my  rambles  in  the.  woods.  1  am  collecting 
flowers  f MI-  an  herbarium,  and  go  to  the  country 
quite  often.  At  the  foot,  of  a  steep  hill,  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  this  city,  while  walking 
along  the  margin  of  quite  a  deepgully.  I  observed 
a  brownish  animal  quickly  retreating  into  its 
burrow;  it  appeared  to  be  about  the  si/.e  of  a 
mole.  I  pursued  it.  and  on  rolling  away  some 
fragments  of  rock  I  discovered  that  the  ohjeet 
of  my  pursuit  was  an  enormous  spider,  which, 
after  some  little  time,  I  succeeded  in  catching, 
and  have  him  now  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  in  my 
room.  He  is  no  less  than  four  inches  from  the 
extremity  of  one  foot  to  that  of  tin1  other,  and 
about  two  indies  from  head  to  tail,  covered  with 
long  hair  of  a  brownish-black  color.  The  eyes. 
six  in  number,  are  minute;  the  mouth  not  dis- 
co\  t-rahlr  ;  I  ut  the  head  terminates  with  two 
hooks,  and  these  appear  to  lie  lined  with  a  row 
of  minute  teeth  for  mastication  On  reaching 
home  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  genuine  tarani  ula. 
whose  bite  is  very  poisonous,  and.  as  is  popular- 
ly supposed,  ean  only  be  cured  by  pr"tradrd 
dancing  to  appropriate  music.  MABEI,  C. 


I>r  \i:  POSTMISTRESS.— We  are  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  and  I'm  eleven  years  old,  \Ve  came 
from  Maryland, and  a  irood  uncle  then-  scuds  to 

Louis,  mv  little  brother.  l|\i::'i  n'g  Yor\<;  Pro- 
pi,  R.  which  is  indeed  a  treat  to  us  all  We  have 
no  school  near  eTioiiLrh  for  us  to  attend,  but  papa 

and  mamma  teach  us  at  home,  and  we  have  plen- 
ty to  tin  to  keep  us  busy,  and  enough  exercise  to 


make  us  strong  and  rosy.  Our  pets  are  two  cats, 
Rob  and  Roy.  and  a  little  chicken  we  call  Pixie, 
wbieh  is  very  much  afraid  of  the  cats.  I  must  not 
tire  you.  If  you  like  this,  some  time  I'll  write 
you  about  the  beautiful  flowers  we  have,  and  the 
colts,  calves,  and  lambs.  With  love. 

NANNIE  M.  C. 


TOURS,  FUAMTK. 

I  nm  a  French  girl  fifteen  yenrs  old.  I  have 
taken  H  \Ki'i;i:'s  YOI-MJ  I'Koi'i.r.  only  two  months, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  studied  English 
since  I  was  seven  years  old.  I  can  read  all  the 
stories.  I  liked  very  imieti  "  Hectic's  Christmas- 
Box.''  "Three  Paroquets."  "Jeanie's  Christmas 

Journey. Hi*-  Crust  of  the  Chiistmas  Pie, "and 

the  I'osi-oi'hVe  P.ox 

When  I  saw  in  one  of  the  numbers  that  you 
wish  to  have  letters  about  tlo\\.r-.  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  soun-thin::  about  my  little  gar- 
den.  It  is  not  very  larsre,  hut  I  have  many  flow- 
ers in  it  e\  erv  year  violets,  primroses,  and  some 
periwinkles  that  I  found  in  a  little  wood  near  the 
town,  hast  vear  I  had  also  some  white  and  red 
daisies,  but  they  ;dl  died  this  winter. 

I  hope  that  my  letter  is  not  too  long,  and  that 
you  will  print  it'.  It  is  my  first.  Knglish  tetter.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  I  see  it  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  MAKGDBRITB  D. 


PHBLPR,  NRW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS  and  all  the  children  who 
read  HAKIM-HI'S  Yorxi;  PEOPLE. — I  want  to  tell 
you  a  true  story  that  my  mamma  has  often  told 
to  us  about  some  little  birds  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  herself  she  tamed  a  little  chippie-bird. 
The  bird  xised  to  come  to  the  door  and  pick 
crumbs  which  she  would  throw  to  it.  At  last  it 
would  come  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  and  eat  from  her  hand  one  day  she  beard 
a  great  t  wittering  at  the  door,  and  on  looking  out 
there  was  the  old  mamma  bird  and  live  babies  to 
he  fed  One  ha  by  bird  was  bigger  and  more  noisy 
t  ha  n  all  the  rest  put  together;  its  mouth  was  wide 
open  all  the  time.  If  the  mamma  was  not  feed- 
ing it  it  would  cry  very  loudly,  so  that  she  eon  Id 
scarcely  feed  her' own  well-behaved  children  at, 
all  At  last  mamma  threw*  nit  some  large  crumbs, 
and  the  mother  bird  dropped  them  into  its  mouth 
until  it  could  peep  no  more.  Mamma  says  some, 
lazy  bird  had  laid  an  egg  in  little  ehippie'-  nest, 
and  so  she  had  to  care  for  the  hungry  little 
sir -i nirer.  She  seemed  to  be  worried  by  its  bad 
belia  \  ii  IT 

I  have  a  canary-bird.  My  brothers  have  a  big 
Newfoundland  dog.  named  Carlo,  and  three  kit- 
ties I  go  to  school. and  study  gpography,  arith- 
metic, reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  I  am  learn- 
ing to  paint  ;  my  mamma  gives  me  1,-sons 

CARRIE  F.  R. 

The  greedy  bird  may  have  been  a  cow-bunting, 

That    bird   often   lavs    it-  egg  in    another  bird's 
nest,  being  ton  indolent  t<>  build  one  of  its  o\\  n. 

A  pair  of  birds—  -wrens.  I  think  -once  found  a 
cow-bunting's  egg  in  their  nest  As  they  could 
not  manage  to  roll  it  out,  they  just  built  a  little  1 


roof  over  it,  and  on  this  made  a  bed  for  their  own 
eggs,  lea1,  ing  the  other  where  it  had  been  placed 
by  the  intruder. 

TWO   FROGS. 

A  long  time  ago  there  were  two  little  frogs. 
which  lived  in  a  small  pond.  When  they  were 
very  young  their  mother  was  killed  by  some  cruel 
boys,  and  so  they  were  left  orphans.  Now  the 
first  thing  these  little  frogs  thought  of  was  how 
shall  we  i.ret  a  living.  They  had  a  good  enough 
place  to  live  in.  but  what  to  live  on  and  how  to 
get  it  was  the  thing  that  troubled  them.  Their 
mother  was  killed  in  the  afternoon, and  so  they 
had  to  get  their  supper.  They  went  to  one  old 
frog,  and  said,  "  Where  ean  we  get  our  supper?" 

"Jugorum  !  jugorum  !  Go  and  find  out  for 
yourself,"  said  the  old  frog. 

Then  they  went  to  another  frog,  and  said, 
14  Where  shall  vve  get  our  supper?" 

'•Jugorum  !  jugorum!"  said  the  other  frog. 
"Go  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

So  the  little  frogs  trudged  along.  "Third  time 
never  fails."  said  the  little  frogs  as  they  walked 
up  to  a  little  frog  about  as  larire  as  themselves. 
"  Where  shall  we  get  our  supper?"  said"  the  little 
frogs  for  the  third  time. 

''Jugorum  !  jngorum  !"  said  the  little  frog. 
"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you." 

So  the  little,  frogs  went  along  with  him.  He 
took  them  to  a  large  ant  hill,  where  they  found 
plenty  to  eat.  and  on  the  way  back  they  told  him 
all  at  out  how  their  mother  had  been  killed,  and 
the  little  frog  said  that  his  mother  had  always 
made  him  take  care  of  himself,  and  the  little 
frogs  thought  it  was  a  very  good  plan. 

They  went  home  very  much  pleased  with  the 
little  frog  and  their  meal.  The  next  morning 
they  went  over  to  see  the  little  frog  who  had 
helped  them  the  night  before.  He  was  ghni  to 
see  them,  and  they  all  went  after  their  breakfast 
in  a  very  merry  mood.  They  got  all  they  \\ant- 
ed,  and  were  coming  back  when  one  of  them 
proposed  that  they  should  all  live  together,  and 
so  they  decided  they  would.  The  new  Iroi;  said 
that  he  knew  a  nice  liltle  musk  rat  that  said  he 
Would  like  to  live  with  them  if  he  ever  got  a 

house,  so  they  derided  to  take  him  in  with  them. 
The  next  clay  they  hunted  up  their  new  com- 
panion and  started  out  to  tind  a  irood  house  lot. 
They  found  one  at  last,  upon  which  was  a  sign 
that  said,  "  Apply  to  Mr.  SpecKleback.  9  <  roa  k- 
ers'  Court.  Frogville  "  They  went  to  him  by  the 
stage,  \\hich  was  a  shell  drawn  by  four  musk- 
rats.  Mr  Specklehaek  willingly  sold  it  for  a  yel- 
low vest,  a  green  coat,  and  a  lead  watch  They 
went  back  very  much  pleased  with  their  pur- 
chase 

In  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  the  little  frogs 
made  a  nice  house  for  themselves:  it  had  four 
chambers,  a  sitting-room,  ami  a  dining  -  room. 
They  bad  a  nice  range  and  a  great  big  fuinaee, 
an- 1  t  hey  li\  ed  very  happily  in  their  bouse.  They 
had  a  nice  shell  for  a  carriage,  and  a  pickerel  for 
a  family  h"]-e.  and  a  little  perch  for  a  pony,  and 
they  had  a  \ery  nice  time. 

Then  they  had  to  find  a  business,  and  they  de- 
cided to  he  ship  -  builders  They  started  their 
woi  k s  \  er\  soon,  and  t  hey  built  lit  t  le  row-boats. 
and  sometimes  built  a  \\  he  n •>  for  racing,  and  had 
great  times  on  the  pond.  They  even  built  full- 
ri-ged  ships,  as  much  as  three  feet  long,  with  a 
crew  of  thirty  frogs,  and  went  away  across  the 
pond,  which  was  a  great  thing  for  them.  They 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  at  last  retired 
(pdte  old  frogs.  They  built  themselves  a  nice 
stable,  and  hired  a  good  cook.  They  always  re- 
membered their  lirst  supper  after  their  mother 
died.  Now  they  were  happy.  They  had  work- 
ed all  their  lives,  and  were  glad  to  get  a  rest. 
Now  ihey  had  finished,  and  lived  happy  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  W.  M.  W. 


SRWARD,  NEBRASKA. 

My  grandmother  began  taking  this  paper  for 
me  about  two  years  ago,  and  now  I  think  I 
could  not  do  without  it.  I  like  to  read  very 
n  i  u  el  i  I  go  to  school,  and  rend  in  the  Fifth  Read- 
er, study  grammar,  geography,  spelling, arithme- 
tic, and  physiology, and  am  taking  music  lessons. 
I  have  a  sister  Franc,  six  years  old;  she  spoke 
"The  Careful  Mother"  at  our  exhibition,  from 
YOINC  PKOPLI::  her  favorite  pet  is  Tom.  our  cat. 
We  live  only  a  little  way  from  the  school- house, 
and  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  Seward.  We 
have  a  great  many  cattle  and  pigs,  but  I  like  my 
two  birds  better;  their  names  are  Toppie  and 
Cappie,  both  having  top-knots.  GAY  W.  P. 


PHILAIX-  i  i  in  >,  I'i •.  %  ••->  LVANTA. 

loan  not  write  very  well,  so  I  will  get  my  mam- 
ma to  write  and  tell  you  bow  much  I  like  to  have 
ll\i:i'FK's  YiTMi  Pi;oi'i.E  read  to  me  I  havo 
been  very  ill.  and  had  to  he  read  to  and  amused. 
Mv  papa  got  me  two  white  mice,  and  a  little 
friend  named  Nannie  sent  me  «  box  fitted  up  like 

a  L'\  mria'-inm  tor  tin-  mice,  wilb  ladders  and  a 
p.  .le  lor  them  to  climb,  and  a  shelf  for  them  t<* 
vit  on.  and  a  rope  ladder  and  a  swing.  They  aro 
full  of  fun.  and  will  cat  cheese  from  my  hand. 
I  |i;,\(.  n  little  theatre  wiih  two  plavs.  Cinderella 
and  Jtirl-  ///<•  (,'htnf-  /w/A  r.  and  I  like  that  very 
much  We  have  a  house  in  the  country,  where 
we  have  lots  of  pets.  AVe  have  a  goat  named 
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Hilly,  and  a  wagon  and  harness  for  him.  We 
drive  him  every  day,  and  sometime  go  to  the 
station  for  parcels  cor  mamma.  The  little  but- 
ter hny  LM\  e  u-  t  \vo  blaek  ral'hits.  and  our  little 
cousin's  gave  us  two  white  uues.  cur  little  do^ 
killed  one  of  the  white  ones,  and  the  other  one 
had  a  lot  of  young  rabbits,  and  tin-  Mark  j-a^a 
rabbit  killed  six  of  them,  and  so  we  gave  him 
away.  \Ye  have  two  canary-birds  ;  iln-y  Miig  so 
loud  we  have  to  take  them  out  of  the  room. 
We  h.we  a  little  blaekand  tan  domain]  his  name 
is  Dot;  he  loves  to  play  horse  and  ball,  and  he 
holds  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  and  when  he  wants 
to  make  us  stop  lie  just  stands  right  still  and 
pulls  back.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

MARGARET  P. 

BOISK  CITY,  IDAHO. 

I  fancy  you  Eastern  folks  think  tins  is  a  wild 
place  oiit  "here,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  wild  places  here,  but 
almost  all  of  the  Territory  is  settled.  If  some  of 
you  eould  see  what  you  call  "  the  noble  red  men" 
in  1  In-  cast  off  garments  of  the  whites,  you  would 
not  think  they  were  very  noble.  Most  of  the  pic- 
tures you  see  of  them  do  not  represent  them  at 
all.  They  make  their  living  by  selling  buckskin, 
moccasins,  gloves,  washing,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Idaho  are  very  impor- 
tant. We  are  having  spring  weather  here  now. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  JUNIUS  B.  W.,  JUN. 


BARTOW  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

I  think  I  know  how  to  play  Cabbage  Chickens. 
The  big  leaves  are  the  mother  hens,  and  the  little 
ones  a  re.  tin-  ohiekens,and  hawks  come  down  and 
stenl  almost  all  the  young  chicks.  lam  almost 
ei^'hf  years  old,  and  mamma  teaches  me  at  home. 
She  is  writing  this  for  me,  as  I  am  afraid  you 
couldn't  make  out  my  own,  though  I  write  some- 
times to  my  little  cousins.  My  sister  Rosalie  is 
twelve  years  old.  she  goes  over  four  miles  to 
school;  some  times  she  rides  horseback,  bur  when 
the  roads  are  bad  she  has  to  walk  the  railroad, 
and  over  a  hiirh  trestle,  with  one  of  niv  brothers 
She  takes  Yor\<;  PKOPLE,  but  I  think  I  love  it 
more  than  any  one  in  the  house.  LILA  MAY  s. 


LKELAS0    PosT-ii -Tli  V  ,   M*K\LA%D. 

I  have  a  little  nephew  ju^t  one  year  old.  He  is 
as  sweet  as  he  can  be.  He  is  learning  to  walk. 
If  \"U  ask  him  anything.  IIH  says  "Ess."  I  have 
a  mocking-bird.  His  name  is  Dick.  He  sings 
very  nicely.  I  think  every  one  who  writes  to 
this  paper  outrht  to  write  as  plainly  as  they  can, 
for  the  Postmistress's  sake;  I  think  she  must 
have  a  right  hard  time  having  to  read  so  many 
letters.  I  ain  twelve  years  old.  NELLIE  B. 


WEST  MEPFI.KD,  MASSACHUSKTTS. 

I  am  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  I  live  in  West  Med- 
ford.  five  miles  from  Boston.  We  have  a  great 
many  pets;  I  will  name  them.  We  have  two 
ponies,  Daisy  and  Buttercup,  a  pug  dog  Polly, 
that  my  mamma  brought  from  England,  and  a 
cat.  Patience— though  she  is  not  very  much  like 
her  name.  We  have  two  canaries.  Tiny  and  Men, 
and  two  white  mice,  Cupid  and  Venus  :  Cupid  is 
brown  and  white,  and  Venus  is  black  and  white. 
My  brother  George  has  about  twenty  doves  and 
six  squabs.  I  go  to  a  private  school  a  mile  from 
our  home.  A  my  ami  I  ride  down  with  the  ponies. 
In  the  winter  we  have  a  boy  who  drives  us  with 
both  ponies,  but  in  the  summer  I  drive  to  school 
with  Buttercup,  and  when  I  come  home  at  noon 
I  unharness  and  turn  her  into  the  field.  There 
are  only  fourteen  scholars  in  our  school,  and  four 
teachers.  We  have  fora  reading  book  Tnl>xj'r<>ni. 
Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb;  I  like 
them  very  much:  I  think  the  best  one  is  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  At  seho<>!  this  \\inter 
we  had  the  play  of  Pyramug  and  Thl*be ;  I  took 
the  part  of  Prologue.  HELEN  W. 


DORCHKSTKK,  NEW  HAMI*KHIKK. 

I  am  an  orphan  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  came 
from  Boston  two  years  ago  to  live  in  tin-  coun- 
try with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  on  a  farm.  I  like  it  very 
much:  they  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  have  a  pet 
cat;  her  name  is  Tabby;  she  takes  all  the  flies 
on  the  window.  W.  C.  L. 


QL-INCY,  FI.OHIDA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  T  have  two 
brothers  younirer  than  myself,  and  a  brother  and 
sister  older,  who  are  in  Maine,  coinir  to  school. 
I  expect  to  go  to  Maine  on  a  visit  next  summer. 
I  never  saw  any  snow  in  my  life.  It.  was  pn-ttv 
cold  here  part  of  the  time  last  winter,  and  we 


had  lots  of  ice  in  our  water  barrels  and  buckets. 
Now  it.  is  warm,  and  everything  looks  lovi-ly.  I 
i:o  to  school,  and  take  tniine  lessons  :  I  read  in 
the  Fifth  I.vader,  vpdl  in  the  dictionary,  study 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  \\  rile. 

LULU  E.  S. 


ALBION-,  NEW  Y.IF.K. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  how  I  love 
to  read  the  It- tiers  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1  like  J  im- 
my  Brown's  letters  ever  so  much,  and  I  liked 
"Toby  Tyler"  and  "Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother,"  and 
I'm  glad  Mr.  Otis  is  writing  another  continued 
story.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  my  letter  pub- 
lished. 1  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic, 
spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  grammar. 

JOSIE  R. 


ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  hoy  eight  years  old.  I  have  three 
brothers  older  than  I  am,  Bennie,  Robbie,  and 
Stuart.  Robbie  has  a  very  pretty  pony,  which  I 
like  very  much.  Papa  gave  me  a  writing  desk 
for  a  present,  which  I  use  very  often  when  I  write 
or  draw.  We  have  taken  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  four  years.  We  have  two  very  nice 
hounds;  one  is  a  fox-hound  named  Jack,  and 
the  other  is  a  greyhound  named  Prince. 

FAY  R.  H. 


VAN    RURKX,  ARKANSAS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  do  not  go 
to  school,  but  study  at  home.  I  can  write  some, 
but  mamma  writes  this  for  me.  I  read  the  letter 
written  by  a  boy  about  the  flood  ;  I  have  some 
relations  Jiving  on  the  Ohio  River  who  suffered 
from  high  water  in  something  the  way  the  little 
boy  told  about.  I  have  a  shepherd  do^.  We 
have  a  L'ood  many  chickens  We  live  on  a  hiirh 
bluff,  and  we  can  look  down  mi  the  Arkansas 
River.  I  like  "The  Ice  Queen"  and  "Fair  for 
Sick  Dolls"  the  best  of  ail  the  stories.  As  soon 
as  the  Thursday's  mail  comes  I  run  for  my  paper. 

Fit  AN  ]•:  \V. 


WALNUT  HIM.,  REIPTV RSTOWN,  MAK^LAMI. 

I  have  been  intending  to  wiite  to  you  for  some 
time,  and  now  I  think  I'll  do  so.  I  wrote  once 
brfore,  but  my  letter  was  not  printed.  You  said, 
though,  when  our  letters  failed  to  appear,  we 
must  try  again,  so  I  thought  I  would  follow  your 
advii  e  I  am  always  very  much  interested  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  though  I  am  not  one  of  \<>\n!it(/e 
readers,  for  I  will  be  sixteen  in  September.  We 
live  in  a  very  pretty  part  of  the  country  here  in 
-Maryland, and  a  very  healthy  part  also.  We  live 
near  enoinrh  to  Baltimore  to  drive  there,  which 
we  have  di'iie  several  times.  Our  house  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  hill,  and  so  commands  a  very  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Quite  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  hack  of 'the  house  lies  a 
\-ei  \  pretty  1m t  rather  diminutive  pond. on  which 
we  "have  a"  boat  large  enough  to  contain  eight  or 
nine  persons  at  once  We  call  it  the  _Y.  A'/-  Pi  nrl, 
after  two  hi. -mis  of  ours.  In  summer-time  the 
pond  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  even  if  it  is  not  so 
pretty  in  winter,  we  have  a  great,  deal  of  fun 
there  sometimes  in  skating.  Did  you  everskate, 
de.ir  I 'oM  mistress?  If  so,  you  know  how  delight- 
ful it  is.  and  I  am  sure  you  will  am'ee  with  me 
that  girls  have  a  perfect  right  to  skate. 

Last  year  I  had  a  little  garden  of  my  own.  inside 
our  large  garden,  for  flowers,  but  this  year  I  want 
to  lake  ,-are  of  the  flowers  in  the  front  yard. and 
so  intend  to  move  all  my  pretty  flowers  out  there. 
A  re  you  not  fond  of  roses?  I  am  devoted  to  them. 
You  said  you  wanted  to  hear  about  our  success 
with  our  gardens,  so  if  this  is  printed  perhaps 
later  in  the  season  I  will  write  to  you  about 
mine.  Now  I  must  say  adieu,  with  love. 

MAMIE  LITTLETON  W. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  your  roses. 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  and  I  en  joy  hear- 
ing papa  and  mamma  read  HARPER'S  YOCM;  l'i  o- 
PLE,  especially  the  letters  from  the  little  folks  I 
have  a  large  dog  named  Spot,  which  is  very  gentle 
and  affectionate  with  people  and  children,  but  a 
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Wnlte,  two  rabbits,  and  a  trained  goat  that  will 
draw  me  all  over  the  lawn  in  a  little  gig  that 
P.I  i-:i  bad  made  for  me.  with  harness  and  all,  the 
same  as  us.-d  for  horses.  Papa  has  two  cows 
and  a  little  calf,  three  peacocks,  and  several 
horses.  We  have  a  pretty  pond  in  our  grounds, 
over  which  is  a  ruM  ie  In  id^e.  covered  with  vines 
in  the  summer.  My  papa  hontrht  me  a  small  row- 
boat  to  use  on  the  pond  ;  1m t  it  is  rather  narrow, 
and  one  Fourth  of  July  lie  thought  he  would  try 
it.  but  it  tipped,  and  he  fell  overboard,  and  got 
very  wet.  and  will  not  try  it  again.  Lovely  blue- 
birds and  a  few  robins  were  here  by  March  i!3 ; 
they  ate  crumbs  from  our  piazzas.  JAMIE  L.  T. 

I  go  to  school,  take  music  lessons,  and  did  go 
t< .  dnitein-  vrlioril  T  a?n  a  lit.tle  Irish  girl,  and 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  five  times,  and 
t  \\  tec  by  myself.  Tins  is  the  third  year  my  bro- 
ther ami  [have  taken  YOCM;  PEOFLK,  and  we 
just  dearly  love  it,  and  so  does  mamma.  She 


thinks  ''The  Ice  Queen"  is  lovely,  and  so  do  I.     I 
can  hardly  wait  from  one  \\eck  to  the  other. 

THKO.  Y. 

Where  does  this  little  voyager  live?  She  for- 
got to  tell  me. 

Thanks  to  Mary  A.  R.,  IIolli  I>e  W.  (a  kiss  for 
your  pleasant  words),  Freddie  I'.,  t'.  IS.  A.,  Jt-ssio 
II.,  Plieiia  C.,  Itossic  II.,  Willie  K.,  Jane  It.,  Kd- 
ward  V.  S.,  Junior  It's.,  Winifred  31.,  Ktnnia  P.  II., 
(  i.rixtiiiiri-.  Hiilsey  It.  W.,  Diaries  K.  K.,  Minnie  «'. 
K.,  Bessy  W.,  Relle  T.,  Tiara  K.  It.,  Grace  W.  <  '., 
Persia  M.  It.,  Lizzie  Mel>.,  Lula  A.  F.,  and  Birdie  IE. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1.— First  is  in  light,  but  not  in  dark. 

Second  is  in  garden  ;-nd  also  in  park. 

Third  is  in  May.  but  not  in  June. 

Fourth  is  in  beat,  hut  not  in  rune. 

Fifth  is  in  tree,  hut  not  in  vine. 

Sixth  is  in  bottle  anil  also  in  wine. 

Seventh  is  in  quiet,  but  not  in  noise. 

Eighth  is  in  drum,  but  not  in  toys. 

Ninth  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  dry.' 

Tenth  is  in  gain,  but  not  in  try. 

AY  hole  is  Jin  ornament  which  hangs  very  high. 

BEHTIIA  M. 
a. — First  is  in  hoy.  hut  not  in  girl. 

Seeond  is  in  cat.  hut  not  in  squirrel. 

Third  is  in  les-on,  but  not  in  book. 

Fourth  is  in  line,  but  not  in  hook. 

Fifth  is  in  rabbit,  not  in  fox. 

Sixth  is  in  tray,  but  not  in  box. 

Seventh  is  in  cloak,  hut  not  in  sack. 

Eighth  is  in  shoulder,  but  not  in  hack. 

My  whole  is-  a  gnme  we  often  play 

In  holidays  when  the  boys  are  gay. 

G.  U.  SWATHE. 


No.  a. 

BEHEADINGS. 

I,  T  nm  what  a  duty  is  sometimes  considered — 
behead  me,  and  I  plead  for  what  I  want.  a.  I  am 
a  place  Of  captivity-  behead  me, and  lamaperiod 
of  time.  3  I  am  to  criticise— behead  me.  and  I 
am  a  household  utensil.  4.  I  am  a  covering— be- 
head me,  and  I  am  a  preposition.  5.  I  am  a  shel- 
ter—behead  me.  and  I  am  a  piece  of  furniture. 
<i.  I  am  a  hard,  brittle  substance— behead  me.  and 
I  am  a  young  lady.  L.  A.  G. 

No.  3. 

DOUBLE   BEHEADINGS. 

1.  I  am  a  fastening— behead  me,  and  I  am  a 
snare;  again,  and  I  am  a  blow.  3.  I  am  to  save 
— behead  me,  find  1  am  to  peel;  again,  and  Iain 
part  oi  tin-  verb  ti>  in1  ;',.  [  am  knowledge—be- 
head me.  and  ]  am  to  dest n>v  life  ;  again,  and 
you  may  send  for  the  doctor.  4  I  am  to  frown — 
Behead  me.  and  I  am  a  monk's  hood  ;  airain,  ami 
I  am  a  bird.  5.  I  am  an  account— behead  me.  and 
I  am  the  heart ;  again,  and  I  am  unrefined  metal. 
MABEL  V.  U3  years  old). 


No.  4. 

TWO    EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  Fashion,  a.  A  warm  place.  3.  Not  alive. 
4.  Extremes. 

3.— t.  A  flower,  a.  A  scent.  3.  A  lounge.  4. 
Periods  of  time.  SUSIE  EVANS. 


ANSWEItS  TO  PUZZI.KS   IN  No.  237. 

No  1.— All's  well  that,  ends  well.    Waste.    Well. 
Dells.    Lath.    Lane. 

No.  3.—  R 

SEA 

S    C    A    L    E 

REASONS 

A    L   O   U   D 

END 

S 

No  3.—  The  letter  L. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  J.  V.  Crow  ley,  Nellie  Gassaway.  rharlie 
Davis,  Gertie  Wilson,  Navajo.  I,  r.  Johnston. 
Jesse  I,  (iodine.  Laura  1  Dominiek.  Ib-len  \V. 
Gardiner.  I 'a  ul  Martens.  Anna  N..  Grasshoppers, 
Mabel  Yida  li,,  Clara  1).  Finley,  Harry  A.  Kink, 
Walter  W.  Waters.  BnHlYogs,  L  R.  Latrobe.  W. 
Oliver  Doherty.  Kdward  L.  Morris.  Charles  Har- 
ris. Aliee  J.  Benson  <'arrie  Gcrnand.  C.  P.  Sut- 
ton.  Jlertha  M  .  (i  U.  Swaine,  May  Squier.  Philip 
Cohen.  M  I'iteher,  Knreka.  Brownie  C..  Robin 
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••JES-  LIKE  YOU." 

BY    M.    E.    E  Y  TI  N  (.  E 

AN'  ili>  ycrc  little  girl   I's  tellin'  'liout 
\\'ar  ji-s'  as  sweel   an'  bcautisome  as  you. 
Her  har  war  like  <le  evenin'  primrosics; 

H&r  eyes  war  like  dc  lockspur  flowers — blue. 
An',  like  you's  Join'  now.  slie  used  to  sit 

For  hours  an'  hours  on  ole  brack  Zmos  knee. 
A-list'niu'  to  de  stories  ilat   I  lole. 

As   i;-ci(iil   as  iiny   lulily   chile  could  be. 
But  dat  war  nigh  on  twenty  year  ago, 

An'  luts  of  things  is  changed  roun'  in  dis  woiT 
Nine  den.      An'  you's  de  darliu'  little  girl, 

My  hone}',  of  dat  oder  little  girl. 


SILHOUETTE  SKETCHES. 

BY  G.  B.  BAKTLETT. 

ANY  number  of  players  from  six  to  thirty  can  join  in  this 
game.  It  ean  lie  played  in 
the  simplest  manner,  or.  with  a 
little  previous  practice,  ean  be 
made  to  entertain  a  la  rye  audi- 
ence. 

A  large  sheet  is  stretched  across 
the  middle  of  any  i n,  or  be- 
tween two  parlors  which  arc 
connected  with  a  wide  openini;. 
It  is  then  dampened  on  each  side 
with  a  sponge,  and  the  lower 
corners  are  pinned  to  the  car- 
pet or  drawn  tightly  with  tacks 
to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  if  any 
exist. 

The  players  arc  equally  di\  id- 
ed,  and  seated  in  chairs  placed 
against  the  hack  walls  of  each 
room.  (  hi  the  floor,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  two  feet  from 
the  back  wall,  in  front  of  each 
row  of  chairs  a  powerful  kero- 
sene  lamp  is  placed.  The  chair 
which  woidd  lie  behind  the  lamp 
is  taken  away,  and  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  leader,  who  is 
provided  with  a  board  to  lie  held 
over  the.  lamp  while  the  other 
side  is  plaxing.  If, the  com- 
pany is  la  rye  and  the  rooms 
deep,  several  rows  of  chairs  can 
be  occupied  on  each  side  of 


the  sheet,  but  the  phm.Ts  must  always  sit  behind  the  point 
w  hen'  the  light  is  placed. 

Each  room  should  have  a  table  at  one  corner,  upon  \vliich  are 
scissors,  ueedles,  thread,  pins,  several  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets, 
with  plenty  of  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  half  a  pound  of  putty. 
The  head-dresses  referred  to  may  be  of  quaint  shapes  if  such  can 
be  procured,  but  evcr\-day  styles  will  do  as  well.  It  is  very 
cas\  to  alter  the  shape  by  fastening  sheets  of  bent  paper  upon 
them;  these  additions  will  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance, and  do  not  show  in  the  shadows. 

Each  side  first  prepares  a  frame  by  cutting  an  oval  space 
in  a  square  sheet  of  paper,  the  opening  being  thirty  inches 
in  height  ami  twenty-four  in  width  at  the  extremes.  It  is  vcrv 
easy  to  cut  this  evenly  by  doubling  the  sheet  lengthwise  and 
then  across,  and  w  hen  finished  each  frame  is  pinned  on  the  cloth 
sheet  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  frame  is  forty 
inches  above  the  floor,  the  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
frame  being  tilled  by  sheets  of  brown  paper  the  width  of  the 
frame. 

The  leader  of  one  side  then  begins  the  game  by  motioning 
one  of  his  players  to  form  the  first  sketch  by  taking  his  position 
opposite  the  frame.  When  ready,  he  calls  out,  ••  ]  >arken,"  and 
the  leader  of  side  No.  2  places  a  board  in  front  of  his  lamp,  and 
a  framed  portrait  distinctly  appears  upon  the  sheet.  All  the 
players  on  the  side  try  to  guess  the  original  of  the  picture.  If 
one  wrong  guess  is  called,  none  of  the  others  count;  but  if  no- 
thing but  correct  guesses  are  heard,  the  leader  of  side  No.  2  re- 
quests the  one  who  made  the  sketch  to  leave  side  No.  1  and 
come  over  to  side  No.  2,  the  leader  of  which  proceeds  to  show  a 
picture  in  his  turn. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  "Time"  is  called  by  either  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  side  which  then  has  the  most  players  is  the 
victorious  one.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  guess  the  faces  of  t  hose 
who  have  marked  features  if  in  repose,  but  their  owners  have 
the  right  to  alter  their  expression  by  "  making  faces,"  and  are 
also  allowed  to  change  the  form  of  their  chins,  noses,  ami  lips 
by  means  of  lumps  of  putty,  to  add  whiskers,  etc.,  of  paper,  and 
to  put  on  head-gear  of  various  kinds.  Thus  it  is  very  hard  to 
tell  a  lady  from  a  gentleman,  or  a  young  person  from  an  old 

01IC. 

Each  player  has  time  enough  to  thus  disguise  himself  while 
the  others  arc  being  shown,  and  the  funniest  scenes  arc  con- 
stantly taking  place,  especially  when  the  call  to  darken,  which 
must  instantly  be  obeyed,  puts  a  stop  to  the  most  elaborate  toi- 
let preparations. 

The  simple  name  above  described  will  assist  in  playing  the 
more  difficult  one  of  Fancy  .Silhouettes,  in  which  historical  or 
tictitious  characters  arc  shown  in  the  frame,  to  be  guessed  in 
the  same  manner.  A  description  of  this  latter  game  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number  of  Yorxc  PEOPLE. 


The  travelling  animals  laugk  witk  joy 
To  meet  witH  the  Genuine  GreenawayBoy. 
They've  beheld  Kim  in  booKs  and  on  Christmas  Card, 
But  never  till  now  in  his  own  front  yard. 
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'BY    MAIN    FORCE   HE   WAS    MADE    TO    KNEEL' 


INCIDENTS  IN  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

BY  F.  S.  DRAKE. 

THE  first  European  visitors   to  the  shores  of  North 
America  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  the 
natives.    Powhatan,  the  Indian  Emperor  of  Virginia,  who 
ruled  in  savage  state  over  twenty-six  Indian  nations,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  kept  the  Virginia  colonists  from 


starvation  by  sending  them  corn  when  they  were  almost 
famished.  To  retain  his  good-will  n  crown  was  sent  over 
from  England,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  per- 
formed upon  the  Indian  monarch.  A  present  from  King 
James  of  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  bed,  and  some  clothes  was 
also  broxight  to  Jamestown,  but  Powhatan  refused  to  go 
there  to  receive  it. 

"  I  also  am  a  King,  and  gifts  should  be  brought  to  me," 
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said  the  proud  monarch  of  the  Virginia  woods.  They 
were  accordingly  taken  to  him  by  the  colonists. 

The  ccircin.-itioii  was  "a  sad  trouble,"  wrote  Captain 
John  Smith,  but  it  had  its  laughable  side  also,  as  w.e  shall 
see.  (  'nslom  required  that  the  Indian  ruler  should  kneel. 
Only  by  bearing  their  whole  weight  upon  bis  shoulders 
could  the  English  upon  whom  this  duty  devolved  bring 
the  chief  from  an  upright  position  into  one  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  By  main  force  he  was  made  to  kneel. 

The  firing  of  a  pistol  as  a  signal  for  a  volley  from  the 
boats  in  honor  of  the  event  startled  his  copper-colored 
Majesty.  Supposing  himself  betrayed.  Powhatan  at  once 
struck  a  defensive  attitude,  but  was  soon  re-assured.  The 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair  reached  its  climax  when 
Powhatan  gave  to  the  representatives  of  his  royal  brother 
in  England  his  old  moccasins,  the  deer-skin  he  used  as  a 
blanket,  and  a  few  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

On  the  New  England  coast  the  anger  of  the  natives  had 
been  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  visiting  sailors,  who  would 
persuade,  them  to  come  on  board  their  ships,  and  then 
carry  them  oil'  and  sell  them  into  slavery. 

One  of  these  natives  named  Epanow.  "an  Indian  of 
goodly  stature,  strong,  and  well  proportioned,"  after  being 
exhibited  ill  London  as  a  curiosity,  came  into  the  service 
of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  Governor  of  Plymouth.  This 
gentleman  was  much  interested  in  New  England,  and  was 
about  fitting  out  a  ship  for  a  voyage  to  this  country. 

The  Indian  soon  found  out  that  gold  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Englishman's  worship,  and  he  was  cunning 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  He  assured  Sir 
Ferdinand  that  in  a  certain  place  in  his  own  country  gold 
was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  The  Englishman  believed 
him,  and  Epanow  sailed  in  Gorges's  vessel  to  point  out 
the  whereabouts  of  the  supposed  gold  mine. 

"When  the  ship  entered  the  harbor  many  of  the  natives 
came  on  board.  Epanow  arranged  with  them  a  plan  of  es- 
cape, which  was  successfully  carried  out  the  next  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time  twenty  canoes  full  of  armed  In- 
dians came  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ship.  The 
captain  invited  them  to  come  on  board.  Epanow  had  been 
clothed  in  long  garments,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
be  laid  hold  of  in  case  he  attempted  to  escape,  and  he  was 
also  closely  guarded  by  three  of  Gorges's  kinsmen. 

The  critical  moment  arrived.  Epanow  suddenly  freed 
himself  from  his  guards,  and  springing  over  the  vessel's 
side,  succeeded  in  reaching  his  countrymen  in  safety, 
though  many  shots  were  tired  after  him  by  the  English. 

In  this  affair  the  European  was  completely  outwitted  la- 
the ignorant  savage.  Gorges  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
Writing  of  it  he  says.  "And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that 
particular  voyage  made  void  and  frustrate."  And  thus, 
we  may  add.  the  first  gold-hunting  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Maine  ' '  ended  in  smoke" — from  the  Englishmen's  guns. 

For  many  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  the  relations  of  the  English  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Indians  were  peaceful.  Only  once  was  there  any 
attempt  to  disturb  them.  To  try  the  mettle  of  the  colo- 
nists, Canonicus,  the  powerful  Narragansett  chief,  sent 
them  by  a  messenger  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  a  snake — a  challenge  to  fight.  Governor  Bradford 
returned  the  skin  tilled  with  powder  and  shot,  with  the 
i uessage  that  if  they  had  rather  have  war  than  peace  they 
might  begin  when  they  pleased,  he  was  ready  for  them. 
This  prompt  defiance  impressed  the  chief.  He  would  not 
receive  the  skin,  and  wisely  concluded  to  keep  the  peace. 

What  is  known  as  Philip's  War  broke  out  in  1675. 
Though  it  lasted  but  little  over  a  year,  it  was  terribly  de- 
structive, and  it  carried  misery  to  many  a  hearthstone. 

Philip  of  Pokanoket,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  had 
for  years  been  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  English. 


He  had  resisted  all  their  efforts  to  convert  his  people  to 
Christianity,  and  had  told  the  venerable  apostle  Eliot  him- 
self that  he  cared  no  more  for  the  white  man's  religion 
than  for  the  buttons  on  his  (Eliot's)  coat.  On  another 
occasion  he  refused  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  sending  him  this  answer: 

"Your  Governor  is  but  a  subject  of  King  Charles  of 
England.  I  shall  not  treat  with  a  subject.  I  shall  treat 
of  peace  only  with  the  King,  my  brother.  "When  he 
c es.  I  am  ready." 

On  the  morning  of  April  10. 1671,  the  meeting-house  on 
Taunton  Green  presented  a  scene  of  extraordinary  interest. 
Seated  on  the  benches  upon  one  side  of  the  house  were 
Philip  and  his  warriors,  and  on  the  other  side  were  the 
white  men.  Both  parties  were  equipped  for  battle.  The 
Indians  looked  as  formidable  as  possible  in  their  war 
paint,  their  hair  "trimmed  up  in  comb  fashion,"  with 
their  long  bows  and  quivers  of  arrows,  and  here  and  there 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  those  best  skilled  in  its  use.  The 
English  wore  the  costume  of  Cromwell,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  cuirasses,  long  swords,  and  unwieldy  guns. 
Each  party  looked  at  the  other  with  unconcealed  hatred. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  the  Indians  agreed 
to  give  up  all  their  guns,  and  Philip,  upon  his  part,  also 
promised  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  wolves'  heads— 
"  If  he  could  get  them." 

As  the  Indians  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  use  their 
old  weapons,  the  taking  of  their  fire-arms  away  was  a  seri- 
ous grievance.  Other  causes  of  enmity  arose,  and  at  last 
the  war  begun,  which  in  its  course  caused  the  destruction 
of  thirteen  towns  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives. 

Philip  was  joined  by  the  Nipmucks,  as  the  Indians  of 
the  interior  were  called,  and  by  the  Narragansetts,  whose 
stronghold  was  captured  in  the  winter  of  1675-6.  Here 
seven  hundred  of  this  hapless  tribe  perished  by  fire  or  the 
sword.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  Aug-ust,  1676,  ended  the  war. 
Maii\  of  the  Indians  tied  to  the  West,  and  a  large  number 
died  in  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  power  of  the  In- 
dians of  Southern  New  England  was  broken  forever. 

Captain  Benjamin  Church,  a  prominent  actor  in  this 
war,  was  the  most  celebrated  Indian  fighter  of  his  day. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  feats  was  the  capture  of  An- 
nawan.  Philip's  chief  captain.  Annawan  often  said  that 
he  would  never  be  taken  by  the  English. 

Informed  by  a  captured  Indian  where  Annawan  lay. 
Church,  with  only  one  other  Englishman  and  a  few  friend- 
ly Indians,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rear  of  the  Indian 
cam]). 

The  approach  to  this  secluded  spot  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult. It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  it,  and 
the  Indians  were  preparing  their  evening  meal.  A  little 
apart  from  the  others,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  party,  the  chief  and  his  son  were  reclining'  on  the 
ground.  An  old  squaw  was  pounding  corn  in  a  mortar. 
the  noise  of  which  prevented  the  discovery  of  Church's 
approach,  as  he  and  his  companions  cautiously  lowered 
themselves  from  rock  to  rock.  They  were  preceded  by 
an  old  Indian  and  his  daughter,  whom  they  had  captured, 
and  who,  with  their  baskets  at  their  backs,  aided  in  con- 
cealing their  approach. 

By  these  skillful  tactics  Church  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  between  the  chief  and  the  guns,  seeing  'which, 
Annawan  suddenly  started  up  with  the  cry,  "Howoh!" 
("I  am  taken.")  Perceiving  that  he  was  surrounded,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  escape. 

After  securing  the  arms,  Church  sent  his  Indian  scouts 
among  Annawan's  men  to  tell  them  that  their  chief  was 
captured,  and  that  Church  with  his  great  army  had  en- 
trapped them,  and  would  cut  them  in  pieces  unless  they 
surrendered.  This  they  accordingly  did,  and  on  the  prom- 
ise of  kind  treatment,  gave  up  all  their  arms.  This  well- 
executed  surprise  was  the  closing  event  of  Philip's  War. 
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;'LEFT    BEHIND;'11' 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF 

'ToBY  TYLER,"  "MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISIM;  THE  THAI;!.,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THEATRICAL  ENTERPRISE. 

TY"rHEN  it  became  known  among  that  portion  of  the 
T  f  mercantile  world  of  which  Ben  and  Johnny  were 
members  that  Mopsey  Dowd.  the  pea-nut  merchant  of 
Fulton  Ferry,  had  connected  himself  with  the  theatrical 
enterprise  about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  the  matter 
put  on  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  it  was  at  once 
shrewdly  guessed  that  he  had  put  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  working  capital. 

There  no  longer  seemed  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  and  Ben,  Johnny,  and  Paul  found  them 
selves  surrounded  by  friends  and  acquaintances  who  were 
anxious  to  become  actors.  Had  they  supplied  each  one 
win)  asked  with  a  position'they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  give  the  entertainment  without  an  audience,  for  all 
their  acquaintances  would  have  been  employed  in  the 
theatre. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  continued  their  regular  business, 
for  they  had  wisely  concluded  that  it  would  not  do  to  let 
the  theatrical  enterprise  interfere  with  what  they  knew 
would  provide  them  a  living,  until  it  had  been  shown  to 
be  a  success. 

Ben  and  Johnny  had  forgotten  their  plan  of  writing  a 
letter  to  some  of  Paul's  friends,  or  of  proposing  that  he 
should  do  it,  because  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  theatre; 
and  if  either  of  them  thought  of  it  after  it  had  first  been 
spoken  of,  it  was  only  as  a  useless  labor,  since,  as  soon  as 
their  place  of  amusement  was  open,  they  would  all  have 
money  enough  to  go  anywhere  they  wanted  to. 

Business  had  been  as  good  as  they  could  have  expected. 
Of  course  they  did  not  have  such  a  rush  as  they  had  been 
favored  with  during  the  first  two  days  that  Paul  had  been 
in  partnership  with  them,  because  the  news  was  not  of  as 
exciting  a  nature;  but  they  had  done  so  well  that  their 
board  had  been  paid  for  a  week  before  they  had  been  at 
Mrs.  Green's  four  days,  and  they  had  begun  to  think  of 
adding  to  the  theatrical  fund. 

Ben  had  heard  of  a  small  lot  of  timber  which  could  be 
purchased  for  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  Johnny  insisted 
that  each  member  of  the  firm  should  be  called  upon  for 
an  addition  of  forty  cents  to  his  regular  investment,  which 
demand  was  promptly  met. 

In  four  days  the  work  on  the  scenery  had  advanced  so 
well  that  Johnny  was  positive  enough  papers  had  been 
pasted  together,  and  the  timber  was  purchased  and  carried 
into  the  attic  at  once. 

It  was  no  slight  work  to  build  the  stage  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  the  four  labored  hard  two  entire  evenings  be- 
fore it  was  completed. 

But  when  it  was  up,  they  were  fully  repaid  for  all  they 
had  done,  so  thoroughly  business-like  did  it  look,  and  such 
a  theatrical  appearance  did  it  give  to  the  attic. 

The  painting  of  the  scenery  was  an  artistic  bit  of  work, 
which  Johnny  was  certain  he  and  Nelly,  with  perhaps 
some  trifling  assistance  from  Paul,  could  do  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  delight  their  patrons  and  cover  them- 
selves with  credit.  Therefore  that  portion  of  the  work 
was  left  entirely  in  their  hands  one  evening,  while  Ben 
and  Mopsey  started  out  to  call  on  Dickey  Spry,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  him  as  to  how  they  could  pro- 
cure material  with  which  to  build  seats  for  their  audience, 
for  Dickey  was  quite  an  authority  in  such  matters. 


Master  Spry  was  discovered  at  a  feast  of  herrings  and 
crackers,  the  banqueting  hall  being  lighted  up  with  one 
of  the  candles  B"ii  had  bought  the  first  night  Paul  had 
slept  with  them,  and  which  had  been  left  behind  when 
they  moved. 

Dickey  was  not  a  boy  who  indulged  in  any  useless  con- 
versation, and  when  he  saw  who  his  visitors  were,  he  wel- 
comed them  by  passing-  to  each  a  herring  and  a  cracker, 
which  was  really  more  eloquent  than  words. 

While  he  was  eating  the  herring,  Ben  glanced  around 
his  old  home  in  order  to  see  what  changes  or  improve- 
ments Dickey  had  made.  The  only  unfamiliar  thing  he 
saw  was  a  large  sheet  of  brown  paper  tacked  up  at  the  end 
of  the  hogshead,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  could 
see  it  whichever  way  he  moved. 

On  this  paper  was  printed  the  following  notice,  the  let- 
ters having  evidently  been  made  with  a  chewed  stick,  and 
liquid  blacking  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  water: 


2i  UK  NED    A  WA  Y. 

tiM  ItOOflJ  Kt'.VAVY/  AH' AIJ  H'i  Tit  All  THi  THINGS  I  HAD  O-V  Mil 
PrNllt  ST.4.\lt  i  JV  CfrRxei/  Ci  Te,  AN  i  Will  PAijEIfFfy  FELLfK  TE.V 
CEXTx  n-HA'f  trill  TELL  Me  WHeR  HE  is. 

D.  .•.•//.«. 


*  Begun  in  No.  230,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  what  good  Master  Spry  thought 
could  be  done  by  having  this  notice  put  up  in  his  own 
home,  where  no  one  would  see  it  but  his  own  friends,  who 
knew  all  the  particulars;  but  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  look  at  it. 

"Hain't  heard  nothing  'bout  Tim  ?"'  asked  Ben,  after  he 
and  Mopsey  had  spelled  the  notice  out  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  many  misgivings  as  to  whether  Jersey 
should  be  spelled  with  a  G  or  a  J. 

Dickey  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  sigh;  but  he  had 
such  a  large  piece  of  herring  in  his  mouth  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  it. 

"  I  don't  expect  I  ever  shall."  he  said,  sadly,  as  soon  as 
he  had  swallowed  enough  of  the  fish  to  admit  of  his  speak- 
ing plainly.  "  I've  offered  to  give  ten  cents,  jest  as  I've  got 
it  there,  if  anybody  will  tell  me  where  he  is;  but  I  don't 
hear  nothin'  of  him." 

Ben  and  Mopsey  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  as 
if  to  better  express  their  sympathy,  and  then  the  latter 
asked, 

"How's  biz.  Dick  '." 

•'Well,  it  ain't  so  awful  good  nor  it  ain't  so  dreadful 
bad,"  was  the  noncommittal  reply.  "I  s'pose  I  shall  git 
along;  but  I  wish  I  could  git  hold  of  Tim  Dooley.  an.' 
then  I'd  be  pretty  well  fixed." 

The  visitors  looked  as  if  they  thought  it  would  be  very 
little  advantage  to  Dickey  if  he  should  succeed  in  finding 
the  defaulter,  and  Dickey  said  quickly,  as  if  they  had  spo- 
ken their  doubts, 

"If  I  can  catch  him,  I'll  make  him  pay  me  back  some- 
thing, whether  he's  got  it  or  not." 

It  was  rather  a  rash  assertion  ;  but  Dickey  spoke  so  con- 
fidently that  his  visitors  thought  it  best  not  to  argue  the 
question,  and  Ben  concluded  that  it  was  about  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  for  which  they  had  come. 

After  he  had  explained  just  what  it  was  they  needed 
for  the  completion  of  their  theatre,  during  which  time 
Dickey  sat  rubbing  his  chin  and  looking  very  wise,  the 
two  waited  for  Master  Spry  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  condescended  to  speak;  but 
when  he  did,  it  was  slowly  and  carefully,  to  show  that  his 
mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  could  not  be  changed. 

"  I  know  where  there's  a  lot  of  boards  that  I  could  trade 
for.  an'  you  could  put  some  blocks  under  each  end  of  them, 
an'  have  the  best  kind  of  seats.  But.  yer  see,  I've  bin  think- 
in'  that  you  oughter  taken  me  inter  company  with  yer, 
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•••HOW'S    BIZ,  DICK'-'" 


for  I  can  act  all  round  anybody  you've  got  in  that  crowd. 
Now  I'll  git  all  ther  seats  yer  want,  an"  carry  'em  up  there, 
if  you'll  let  me  come  in  with  yer." 

It  was  a  sudden  proposal,  and  the  two  did  not  know 
what  to  say  for  some  moments.  It  was  gratifying-  to  them. 
because  Master  Spry  was  very  cautious  in  making  any 
venture,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  become  a  partner 
showed  that  the  public  looked  with  favor  upon  the  scheme. 
Otherwise  Dickey  Spry  would  have  been  the  last  boy  to 
propose  partnership. 

"But  each  one  of  us  has  put  in  seventy-three  cents," 
said  Mopsey.  after  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  for  sev- 
eral moments. 

"  ATI'  s'posiii'  I  git  as  many  as  twenty  long  boards,  an' 
the  blocks  to  put  under  'em,  won't  that  be  a  good  deal 
more'n  that  much  money  ?'' 

Judging  from  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  timber  with 
•which  the  stage  had  been  built,  they  knew  that  Dickey's 
offer  was  a  good  one,  and  after  that  young  gentleman  had 
gone  out  in  the  yard  in  order  to  allow  them  to  discuss  the 
matter  privately,  Mopsey  said,  as  they  called  him  back, 

"  We're  willin'  to  'gree  to  it  an' take  you  in  with  us; 
but  of  course  we've  got  to  see  what  Johnny  an'  Polly  say 
to  it.  an'  if  you'll  come  over  to  the  house  with  us,  we'll 
fix  the  thing  right  up  quick." 

By  way  of  reply  Dickey  jammed  his  hat  more  firmly 
on  his  head,  and  extinguished  the  candle,  which  actions 
his  visitors  understood  to  mean  that  he  would  accompany 
them. 


During  the  walk  Ben 
was  anxious  to  know 
where  and  how  Master 
Spry  was  going  to  pro- 
cure the  lumber  which 
he  offered  for  an  inter- 
est in  the  concern.  But 
Dickey  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  would 
not  tell  them  until  aft- 
er the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  to  be  a 
partner  or  not  had  been 
Milled.  If  he  did,  they 
might  take  advantage 
of  the  information,  and 
then  refuse,  after  all. 
to  admit  him  into  part- 
nership. 

This  was  throwing  a 
doubt  upon  their  hon- 
esty ;  but  they  did  not 
take  offense  at  it.  be- 
cause Master  Spry  was 
suffering  from  the  wick- 
edness of  a  boy  whom 
he  had  trusted,  and  it 
was  hardly  more  than 
natural  he  should  be 
suspicious. 

When  they  arrived 
at  Mrs.  Green's,  and 
amended  to  the  attic 
which  was  the  scene  of 
so  much  industry,  they 
found  that  the  amateur 
artists  had  made  great 
progress  in  their  work, 
although  it  was  shown 
more  by  the  dense  col- 
oring that  had  been  put 
011  the  newspaper  scen- 
ery than  from  any  very 
flue  effects. 

Johnny  had  two  wide  strips  of  paper,  that  were  to  be 
placed  either  side  of  the  stage,  where  the  audience  would 
see  them  as  one  sees  the  wings  at  a  more  pretentious  thea- 
tre, completely  covered  with  patches  of  black  and  green. 
Hi'  pointed  to  his  work  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  as- 
sumed an  injured  look  when  neither  one  of  the  new-com- 
ers understood  that  it  was  a  very  fine  representation  of  a 
forest. 

Paul  and  Nelly  were  industriously  engaged  in  coloring 
two  other  wings  with  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  blue ;  but 
their  work  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  as  to  what  it  was,  and  they  refused 
to  give  any  information  until  they  had  finished  it. 

After  the  coloring  of  the  scenery  had  been  admired,  and 
Dickey  had  examined  with  a  critical  eye  all  that  had  been 
done,  Ben  stated  to  Johnny  and  Paul  the  proposition 
which  Master  Spry  had  made,  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  accepting  it. 

Of  course,  after  the  advantages  of  this  new  connection 
had  been  explained,  the  artists  were  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  Mr.  Spry  as  a  partner,  and  lie  was  informed  of  the 
fact,  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
seats  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Dickey  promised  to  begin  his  labor  on  the  following 
morning.  Then,  while  the  others  worked  on  the  scenery, 
he  described  to  them  the  success  he  should  make  as  an 
actor,  provided  he  was  given  a  part  which  admitted  of  his 
carrying  a  sword  and  shield. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  GREAT  MYSTERY. 

BY  F.  B.  STANFORD. 

VLL  the  pupils  of  the  North  and  South  Grammar  Schools 
in  Highbury  had  been  looking  forward  several  weeks 
tc  i  the  10th  of  January.  It  began  with  a  bright  morning-, 
and  before  nine  o'clock  several  boys  had  already  gath- 
ered in  front  of  a  small  frame  building  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  were  anxiously  awaiting  in  line  the  open- 
ing of  the  Young  Folks'  Post-office.  It  was  the  day  the 
prizes  for  the  best-written  letters  were  to  be  distributed, 
and  each  was  hoping  to  receive  one. 

As  the  early  hours  of  the  forenoon  passed,  the  crowd 
around  the  building  rapidly  increased,  and  by-and-by  the 
line  was  composed  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  extended 
some  distance  along'  the  street.  All  were  in  the  best  hu- 
mor, and  the  fun  and  merriment  of  the  crowd  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  leading 
topic  of  conversation  was  of  course  the  prizes. 

"  My  plans  are  all  made  how  to  spend  the  money,"  said 
one  rosy-cheeked  girl  well  up  on  the  line. 

"So  are  mine,"  declared  three  or  four  of  her  compan- 
ions at  once. 

"Kate  was  lying  wide  awake  half  the  night  thinking 
of  the  fixings  she  intends  to  buy,"  put  in  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  girls.  "But  I  reckon  the  boys  will  get  the 
prizes  this  year  instead  of  the  girls." 

The  talk  ran  on  in  this  vein  up  and  down  the  line.  The 
pupils  who  would  probably  get  the  prize-money  in  their  let- 
ters. Professor  Clarke  (the  originator  of  the  plan  and  Post- 
master-General), and  the  Post-office  were  all  discussed  in 
turn.  The  Post-office  was  something  that  all  the  boys 
and  girls  had  become  thoroughly  interested  in.  It  served 
them  in  their  locality  in  the  same  way  that  the  United 
States  mail  and  the  several  thousand  post-offices  through- 
out the  country  do  everybody.  They  wrote  letters  to  one 
another  about  anything  they  had  a  mind  to,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  little  office,  which  was  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  Every  other  day  the  letters  were  distrib- 
uted in  numbered  boxes,  and  the  office  was  kept  open  two 
hours  to  deliver  them. 

It  was  an  enterprise  that  had  been  arranged  by  the  Pro- 
fessor for  their  amusement,  and  to  encourage  the  pupils 
of  the  two  schools  to  practice  letter-writing-.  A  small  rent 
was  charged  for  each  box,  and  ten  stamps  were  sold  for  a 
cent.  The  letters  were  liable  to  be  opened  at  any  time  by 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  at  stated  times  in  particular 
they  were  all  opened  for  examination.  Then  the  three 
who  had  written  the  best  letters  were  awarded  as  prizes 
an  equal  division  of  the  money  which  had  been  received 
during  four  months  for  the  boxes  and  the  stamps.  No 
one  knew  wTho  would  receive  the  prizes  until  after  the 
examination. 

While  the  crowd  waited,  a  monkey  appeared  at  one  of 
the  office  windows,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
efforts  to  press  out  a  cracked  pane  of  glass  and  make  his 
escape.  Shortly  he  succeeded,  and  sprang  out  nimbly, 
amid  a  shout  of  laughter.  He  belonged  to  the  Profess- 
or, and  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  everybody  present. 
He  had  been  forgotten  by  the  Professor,  and  left  in  the 
office  all  night.  His  appearance  served  to  amuse  the 
crowd,  and  helped  to  pass  the  time,  until  somebody  sud- 
denly shouted  that  the  postmasters  were  unlocking  the 
office. 

The  line  now  began  to  move  along  rapidly  toward  the 
little  window  of  the  office,  and  the  two  assistant  postmas- 
ters were  full  of  business.  As  fast  as  the  letters  were  re- 
ceived they  were  hastily  torn  open  in  search  of  a  prize. 
But  the  prizes  evidently  were  not  among  the  letters  first 
at  hand.  One  after  another  walked  away  from  the  win- 
dow disappointed.  The  excitement  increased,  however, 
with  those  at  the  rear  of  the  line  every  moment.  Fifty 
had  reached  the  window  and  fallen  back  into  the  crowd 


of  lookers-on,  then  seventy-five,  and  then  a  hundred;  but 
still  the  chances  were  all  in  favor  of  the  hundred  or  more 
yi -t  to  come. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  line  had 
diminished,  without  any  prize  being  received,  to  the  last 
dozen  or  so.  the  large  crowd  that  had  gathered  in  the  re- 
gion neglected  all  other  interests  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen. Everybody  watched  quietly  but  eagerly  until  the 
last  of  these  few  had  reached  the  window.  Then  there 
was  a  great  shout.  It  was  found  out  that  no  one  had 
received  the  prizes;  tlic  thrvv  letters  containing  the  »/«//<// 
hud  (lis«j>/i<'<irril. 

The  discovery  caused  considerable  confusion.  Two> 
boys  from  each  school  were  selected  by  the  crowd  to  call 
on  the  Professor  at  once  and  state  the  fact  to  him. 

But  the  Pr<  >t'e>sor  could  give  no  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery. The  letters  had  all  been  carefully  sorted  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  boxes  the  previous  evening-.  He  had  done 
it  himself.  No  one  except  himself  knew  which  letters 
contained  the  money,  and  he  could  not  account  for  their 
disappearance.  Finally,  after  thinking  the  matter  over, 
he  commissioned  the  boys  to  make  an  investigation  in 
their  own  way. 

"We'll  examine  the  premises  first,"  suggested  Sidney 
Rogers,  the  iirst  boy  of  the  four  who  had  been  chosen. 

"And  we  must  keep  everything  a  secret  until  we've 
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found  out  just  where  the  letters  went  to,''  suggested  an- 
other, Tom  Harris. 

The  oilier  two.  Ed  Willis  and  Dan  Mitchell,  also  agreed 
that  nut  a  soul  should  be  allowed  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing. 

They  put  off  further  action  until  night.  During  the 
rest  of  ihr  day  they  merely  loitered  around  town  sepa- 
rately, not.  to  excite  suspicion,  and  listened  to  the  talk; 
for  all  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  in  town  were  talking  about 
the  affair. 

\fler  dark  the  four  boys  met  in  an  alley  at  the  rear  of 
the  Post-office,  and  then  cautiously  unlocked  a  back  door 
ami  entered.  Sidney  Rogers  h.ul  borrowed  a  dark  lan- 
tern of  a  police  officer  who  lived  near  him,  and  this  he 
sprung  open,  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  all  the  shutters 
were  tightly  closed. 

"  Now,  then,  we've  got  the  place  all  to  ourselves  as  long 
as  we  please,  I  guess,"  he  said,  depositing  the  lantern  on  a 
shelf,  and  drawing  off  his  coat.  "  Let's  get  right  to  work.1' 

"We  ought  to  see  tirst  if  there's  any  trace  of  burglars," 
said  Tom.  "  Perhaps  the  windows  show  they've  been 
pried  open,  or  maybe  we  can  find  something  lying  around 
that  they  left  behind  them." 

The  room  was  not  a  very  large  one,  with  only  two  win- 
dows, and  a  glance  could  embrace  all  its  details.  There 
were  the  empty  pigeon-hole  boxes  with  the  glass  front,  as 
in  most  post-offices,  extending  the  width  of  the  room,  and 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Next  ail  observer 
might  have  noticed  a  small  air-tight  stove,  a  rough  pine 
table,  and  three  chairs  rather  the  worse  for  long  use.  An- 
other noticeable  thing  was  the  Professor's  ulster — the  Pro- 
fessor was  the  most,  forgetful  of  men — which  he  had  left 
hanging  on  a  hook  in  one  corner. 

"  Hark  !   what  was  that  '."  asked  Dan,  nervously. 

They  had  all  started  as  they  heard  a  loud  thump  against 
one  of  the  wooden  shutters.  In  a  moment  it  was  repeated. 

''It's  the  wind  blowing  the  limbs  of  that  tree  out  there 
against  the.  shutter,"  Tom  suggested,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Lay  low,"  whispered  Sidney,  shutting  the  lantern  and 
crawling  under  the  table.  "  Somebody's  trying  the  door." 

They  hid  themselves  in  the  dark,  and  waited  breathless- 
ly a  minute  or  two. 

The  door  creaked  again,  and  they  listened,  not  ventur- 
ing to  whisper  for  several  moments.  It  might  be  the 
wind,  and  it  might  be  somebody  cautiously  trying  the 
lock.  They  couldn't  decide.  The  situation  becoming 
ralher  tedious  at  length,  though.  Sidney  permitted  the 
lantern  to  glimmer  forth  a  few  rays,  and  they  all  stood  up. 

"What  can  a  burglar  be  after  here,  anyhow;"  asked 
Dan,  glancing  around.  "  There's  nothing  to  steal,  unless 
lie's  after  the  Professor's  ulster." 

"  We  ought  to  take  that  home  to  him,  I  suppose,''  said 
Tom,  reflecting.  "  I  guess  I'll  take  it.  along  with  me." 

Tom  went  ahead,  with  the  coat  on  his  arm,  and  opened 
the  door.  Nothing  more  formidable  than  a  gust  of  wind 
met  him,  and  he  sprang  out.  into  the  darkness,  ready  to 
face  whoever  might,  be  there.  "Come  on,  fellows."  he 
called  back  to  them,  walking  down  the  alley. 

But  those  who  remained  behind  suddenly  fell  on  a  dis- 
covery. As  Sidney  led  the  way.  with  his  lantern  flashing 
ahead  of  him,  he  and  Dan  at  the  same  moment  caught 
sight  of  a  letter  lying  on  the  ice  just  outside  the  door,  and 
on  stooping  down  to  pick  it  up.  another  also  was  discover- 
ed a  foot  or  two  away.  They  were  Post-office  letters,  duly 
stamped.  One  of  them  was  directed  to  the  girl  already 
mentioned  with  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  other  to  a  pupil 
who  had  lately  joined  the  South  School — a  new  boy  and  a 
stranger  in  the  town. 

"I  thought,  we'd  find  something  sooner  or  later,"  said 
Sidney,  in  a  low  tone.  "Somebody's  been  round  here 
fast  enough,  I  guess." 

"  So  I  should  say."  said  Ed.  ''  Why  didn't  we  think  of 
it  before  ?  Maybe  it's  that  new  hoy. " 


"Hide  the  letters  in  your  pocket,"  replied  Dan.  "Be 
quick.  Let's  hurry  away.  Perhaps  he's  watching  us  now." 

Dan  fastened  the  door,  and  then  the  three  ran  down  the 
alley  after  Tom.  When  they  had  all  conferred  together 
a  few  moments,  it  was  decided  to  carry  the  letUrs  imme- 
diately to  the  Professor. 

They  found  him  in  his  cozy  study — a  place  \\  here  all  the 
boys  were  usually  glad  to  be  invited.  A  large  Maltese 
cat  was  lying  stretched  out  on  the  hearth  asleep,  and  near 
at  hand  on  an  ottoman  sat  the  Professor's  monkey  blink- 
ing at  the  tire. 

"  I'll  tell  yon  what  we'll  do,"  said  the  Professor,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  after  looking  at  the  two  letters  and  med- 
itating some  moments.  "In  the  morning  I'll  send  out  a 
request  that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  come  together 
at  two  o'clock  promptly  in  the  large  hall  of  the  North 
School.  I  shall  ask  all  to  bring  the  letters  they  received 
to-day  to  be  counted.  I  know  the  number  that  was  in  the 
mail,  and  I  wish  to  find  out  how  many  are  lost.  I  am 
very  glad  you  found  these — one  of  them  especially." 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  out-doors  they  began  to  spread 
the  news  that  the  Professor  wished  everybody  on  hand  at 
a  grand  mass-meeting,  and  although  it  was  vacation  week, 
before  noon  the  next  day  every  pupil  in  both  schools  had 
been  notified.  At  two  o'clock  the  large  hall  of  the  North 
School  was  packed.  Everybody,  in  spite  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  detectives,  had  heard  about  the  finding  of 
the  two  letters,  and  the  expectation  was  general  that  some- 
thing would  happen  at  the  meeting  which  it  would  be  a, 
loss  to  miss. 

When  the  Professor  arrived  he  took  off  his  ulster,  and 
dropped  it  carelessly  over  a  chair.  Then  he  began  at  once 
to  receive  the  letters  and  lay  them  in  piles  on  his  table  as 
fast  as  the  pupils  brought  them  up.  This  business  was 
proceeding  rapidly,  the  pupils  going  up  in  turns. 

Everybody  was  looking  straight  at  the  Professor, 
watching  him  count,  the  letters  in  his  nervous  way,  when 
the  monkey  stealthily  made  his  appearance  at  the  top  of 
the  open  window,  and  dropped  in  without  ceremony.  He 
had  the  habit  of  coming  up  the  lightning-rod,  and  get- 
ting in  now  and  then  wherever  he  could,  as  often  as  he 
stole  a  chance  to  follow  the  Professor  to  the  building. 
There  was  a  broad  smile  and  a  little  stifled  laughter,  but 
the  Professor  allowed  him  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair 
with  the  ulster  undisturbed.  Then  he  curled  up  his  tail 
as  usual,  and  viewed  the  crowd  of  faces  looking  merrily 
at  him  with  much  composure. 

The  big  round-faced  clock  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  ticked 
away  about  five  minutes,  during  which  the  monkey  quiet- 
ly watched  the  Professor  at  his  work,  and  the  crowd  watch- 
ed the  monkey.  The  Professor  then  happened  to  feel  a 
draught  from  the  window,  and  left  his  seat  hastily  to  close 
it.  Before  he  got  back  everybody  saw  the  monkey  spring 
over  to  the  table,  seize  one  of  the  letters,  and  bounce  back 
to  his  chair,  where  he  slipped  it  into  one  of  the  pockets  of 
the  ulster.  The  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 

"Jocko,  you  rascal,  what  are  you  up  to  ?"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, good  -h  umored  1  y . 

Jocko  scampered  to  an  extreme  corner  of  the  platform, 
and  began  to  sputter  his  monkey  talk  in  an  excited  fash 
ion.      But  he  was  by  no  means  so  much  astonished  by  the 
turn  of  affaire  as  the  Professor  was  when  he  thrust  his 
hand  after  that  letter  and  found  the  pocket  full  of  letters. 

' '  Why,  you  rascal  of  a  monkey,  it  is  you  who  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief!"  he  said,  turning  the  pocket 
wrong  side  out,  and  emptying  a  dozen  or  more  letters  on 
the  platform. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
it  subsided.  When  it  did,  the  Professor  explained  that  the 
night  he  distributed  the  letters  he  had  carried  them  to  the 
Post-office  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  The  monkey  was  with 
him,  and  probably  noticed  that  he  took  the  letters  out  of 
the  pocket  after  he  hung  up  the  coat.  The  little  animal 
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was  shut  up  in  the  office  all  night  with  the  coat,  and  he 
had  undoubtedly  carried  the  letters  out  of  several  boxes 
back  to  the  pocket  from  which  he  had  seen  them  taken. 
Among  those  that  he  had  taken  were  the  three  containing 
the  prizes,  one  of  which  and  another  had  dropped  from  the 
pocket  when  Tom  sprang  out  of  the  door  the  previous  n  ight 
with  the  coat  over  his  arm.  In  short,  the  great  mystery 
was  cleared  up. 

As  soon  as  quiet  could  be  restored,  it  was  announced 
that  the  prize  letters  were  for  the  pretty  girl  with  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  for  Tom  and  Dan. 

The  detectives,  you  may  be  sure,  have  always  kept  very 
quiet  about  their  suspicions. 


OUR   LITTLE    DUNCE. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
III. 

WAS  so  restless  that  when  the  girls 
h;id  all  gone  up  and  return- 
ed, and  there  was  no  sign 
of  Nelly,  I  ran  upstairs  and 
knocked  at  Miss  Blakeman's 
door. 

Her   sad   voice   bade   me 
enter. 

"Well,''  I  was  beginning, 
when  she  burst  forth  with  : 
"  (.)h,  Jessie,  perhaps  we 
have  done  that  poor  child 
wrong  by  telling  her  so  con- 
stantly she  was  stupid.  That  may  be  her  excuse  now  for 
what  she  has  done." 

"Oh,  Miss  Blakeman,"  I  pleaded,  "what — what  is  it  ;" 
"Just  this,"  said  the  old  lady,  sadly.  "  It  is  clear  that 
she  has  somewhere  possessed  herself  of  the  best  of  all  the 
compositions,  and  has  written  one  almost  precisely  like  it. 
Stupid  as  she  is,  she  is  not  a  fool,  and  could  not  have  done 
it  from  sheer  idiocy.  Oh,  I  would  rather  think  she  had !" 
I  paused,  too  bewildered  to  speak  for  a  moment.  Could 
it  be  my  little  Nelly's  mind  had  not  really  grasped  the 
idea  of  what  an  original  composition  meant?  Could  it  be 
she  had  done  it  in  fun,  and  now  feared  to  avow  it  ?  But  no ; 
I  dismissed  the  first  idea,  remembering  all  our  days  and 
weeks  of  study  and  reading  together,  and  how  often  I  had 
said  that  my  little  wild  llower  was  blooming  into  some- 
thing sweeter  than  any  garden  rose.  And  the  sec, .ml 
idea! — I  dismissed  that  also.  She  would  have  been  the 
first  to  betray  herself. 

My  dear  old  teacher  began  to  lose  patience.  "Well  ?" 
she  said,  sharply. 

"It  is  impossible!''  I  exclaimed.  "If  the  two  papers 
are  alike,  why  credit  Nelly  with  the  deceit?" 

"I  proved  that  satisfactorily.  As  each  girl  came  in  I 
made  her  tell  me  the  story,  or  scheme,  or  idea  of  her 
composition,  and  110  one  failed  or  faltered  but  Nelly.  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  her  mixed -up  statei.x-nls. 
many  of  them  quite  wrong,  showing  beyond  a  question 
that  she  had  been  the  copyist.  The  other  girl,  from  whom 
her  ideas  were  taken,  spoke  so  differently." 

"And  when  you  charged  Nelly  with  it  .'"  I  said,  almo-o 
sternly. 

"  That  is  another  thing,"  Miss  Blakeman  hurried  to  say. 
"  She  seemed  perfectly  confused  and  frightened  to  death. 
She  stoutly  denied  it,  and  then  said  she  didn't  know— per- 
haps she  had  gotten  it  out  of  a  book.    Of  course  at  that  time 
she  did  not  know  that  I  knew  who  the  other  girl  was." 
"And  can  you  tell  me  ?"  I  asked,  trying  to  speak  gem  ly. 
"Oh  yes,"  said  poor  Miss  Blakeman,  "since  she  will 
take  the  prize — Vernona  Powers." 

"  Vernona!"  I  think  all  my  force  of  scorn  was  in  the 
one  word  I  uttered. 


"  And  why  nut  •:" said  Miss  Blakeman,  quickly.  "Come, 
Jessie,  don't  let  favoritism  get  too  strong  a  hold  upon  your 
judgment." 

I  felt  too  sad  to  say  much  more,  but  I  listened  to  Miss 
Blakeman.  She  said  she  had  told  Nelly  that  she  would 
for  her  and  her  father's  sake  say  nothing  of  this  to  any 
one  until  after  llie  Christmas  holidays;  that  if  she  would 
confess  to  her  fault,  and  admit  her  sorrow  and  penitence, 
and  ask  Vernona's  forgiveness,  she  would  let  it  pass  and 
let  her  begin  again. 

•"  What  did  she  say  .'"  I  asked. 

"  The  same  thing.  She  had  not  deceived  anybody  ;  she 
didn't  care  if  Vernona  took  the  prize;  she  never  expected 
to  get  it.  She  had  only  written  the  things  as  they  came 
in  her  head,  chiefly  to  show  you  how  she  was  trying  to  do 
well.  But  she  couldn't  ask  Vernona  to  forgive  her  for 
what  she  had  never  done." 

So  I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  assure  you.  I 
knew  not  what  to  think  or  feel  about  it.  I  went  in 
search  of  Nelly,  and  found  her  on  her  little  lied  crying 
her  eyes  out,  but  she  would  scarcely  speak.  Only  with  her 
arm  about  my  neck  she  whispered  now  and  then,  "  Papa 
won't  believe  it  of  me;  God  won't  believe  it."  And  in 
ten  minutes  I  whispered  back,  "Nelly,  if  you  will  look 
me  in  the  face  and  say  it  is  not  true  that  you  borrowed 
one  word  of  the  composition  from  Vernona  01-  any  one 
else,  I  promise  to  believe  you." 

She  sat  upright  quickly  in  her  bed,  and  looked  at  me 
with  streaming  eyes  as  I  spoke.  Then  she  said,  breathless- 
ly: "  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true.  Oh,  do  believe  me!" 

And  down  went  the  curly  brown  head  again  on  the  pil- 
low, while  I  said,  honestly  and  with  all  my  heart,  "I  be- 
lieve you.  my  child,  entirelj'." 

And  since  I  did.  how  could  I  keep  silence  with  Vernona 
after  the  pri/.e  festival?  I  rejoiced  that  we  should  so  soon 
go  away  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed  in  a  curious,  unreal 
fashion.  None  of  the  girls  knew  who  was  the  guilty  one, 
and  Miss  Blakeman  decided  that  they  should  not.  But 
Nelly's  heavy  eyes  and  languid  air  proclaimed  that,  unless 
she  was  ill,  something  had  gone  very  wrong  with  her. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
go  upstairs  and  lie  down,  and  Miss  Blakeman,  who  treat- 
ed her  with  quiet  severity,  gave  the  permission. 

I  remember  that  day  so  well!  A  wild,  stormy,  snowy 
afternoon,  with  gusts  of  wind  that  shook  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  sending  the  flakes  whirling  madly  over  the 
lawns  and  gardens,  and  making  us  all  so  glad  of  the  roar- 
ing wood  fires  in  the  great  hall  and  the  school-room,  where 
Christmas  hangings  were  keeping  forty  girls  busy,  every 
one  full  of  joyous  excitement  and  good  cheer.  I  won- 
dered, as  I  was  tying  up  some  boughs,  whether  Nelly  was 
lying  down  in  a  cold  room;  and  giving  my  work  into 
Fanny  Joyce's  hands,  I  started  to  go  and  look  for  her. 
Just  as  I  was  about  leaving  I  heard  a  group  of  the  girls 
talking  of  Nelly,  one  and  all  of  whom  seemed  to  have  de- 
cided that  she  was  the  culprit. 

"You  never  would  have  thought  she  would  be  mean, 
would  you  '."  said  Clara  Lyons,  a  good-humored,  placid 
girl  whom  Nelly  liked.  "  She  was  always  so  straightfor- 
ward !" 

"But  Vernona  knows  all  about  it,"  Jenny  Bateman  put 
in.      "She  told  me  she  could  tell  a  very  nice  story  if  she 
liked:  and  do  you  know,  girls,  I  think  she  is  to  have  the 
prize  '." 
"Nor 

"Oh,  but  yes,  I  do,  and  it's  a  perfectly  lovely  set  of  the 
British  poets  in  a  case.  I'm  not  always  behind  the  age 

The  girls  clustered  about  Jenny,  and  were  pressing  her 
to  tell  what  she  knew,  when  Vernona  came  up,  still  very 
fine-ladyish  in  manner,  yet  a  trifle  pale,  and  perhaps  ex- 
cited. Every  one  was  silent,  but  all  regarded  her  with 
an  air  of  increased  admiration,  and  Jenny  would  have  re- 
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turned  again  to  the  subject  of  the  prize  had  I  not  stepped 
nearer  and  prevented  the  little  gossip.  Vernona's  pale 
eyes  met  mine  for  half  an  instant.  As  she  turned  away 
I  felt  sure  she  read  my  thoughts. 

I  hurried  to  Nelly,  whom  I  found  very  chilled  and 
•worn  out  on  her  bed,  and  covering  her  up  carefully.  I 
went  into  my  own  room  to  get  some  camphor  for  her 
head. 

In  looking  for  the  bottle  I  had  to  move  out  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  open  a  little  cupboard  behind  them  which 
for  months  I  had  not  used.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  what  seem- 
ed to  be  a  copy-book  tumble  down  from  a  shelf,  and  tak- 
ing it  out  I  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  first  poor  Nelly  had 
used;  but  it  was  only  a  blotter,  the  sheets  of  which  were 
stained  by  impressions  of  her  round,  childish  handwriting. 

I  took  it  up  along  with  my  bottle,  and  thinking  nothing 
of  it,  went  back  to  Nelly's  room. 

She  saw  it  at  once,  and  said,  in  a  tired  voice,  "Oh,  that's 
my  old  blotter!"  and,  so  saying,  began  to  cry. 

'.'Why,  Nelly,"  I  exclaimed.  "  what  is  it.  dear  ";" 

"It's  making  me  think  of  that  horrid  composition," 
she  said,  brokenly.  "I  used  to  write  bits  of  it  and  hide 
it  in  my  desk  when  I  was  trying  to  make  it  go  straight. 
I  had  all  the  ideas,  you  know,  about  the  birds  and  tl.  »\  ers 
and  the  sunshine  in  my  head,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  get 
them  straight." 

I  was  silent,  in  a  bewildered  way.  as  she  continued: 
"Do  you  remember  the  night  last  summer  Vernona 
chased  me  upstairs  ?  The  girls  had  teased  me ;  they  were 
talking,  and  I  thought  no  one  would  notice  my  going  on 
with  my  writing.  I  ran  into  your  room,  and  threw  the 
blotter  into  your  little  cupboard,  and  the  next  day  you 
had  that  big  chest  moved  against  it,  and  I  never  thought 
of  it,  but  got  a  new  one,  if  you  remember.'1 

"Nelly,"  I  said,  feeling  my  heart  begin  to  beat,  "when 
was  that  ?  Can  you  remember  ?" 


"Last  June."  said  Nelly's  tired  little  voice:  "just  be- 
fore that  time  you  laughed  at  me  for  asking  about  Queen 
Emma's  father.  I  was  trying  to  remember  a  queer  story 
my  father  had  told  me  about  him.  It  came  in  well." 

"You  are  sure  of  this,  dear  ;"  I  said,  gently. 

"  Oh  yes."  was  the  weary  answer:  "  it  was  last  June." 

Now  you  can  understand  my  feelings.  I  had  heard 
Vi'i-iiona  boast  that  she  had  not  begun  to  write  her  com- 
jinxitiiDi  until  Xoretnber. 

"  Nelly,"  I  said,  after  a  minute,  and  wondering  if  a  de- 
tective ever  felt  so  startled,  "give  me  the  blotter,  dear,  for 
just  a  moment." 

The  little  feverish  hand  held  it  out  to  me,  and  fell  back 
in  a  disheartened  way. 

I  went  back  into  my  own  room  and  locked  the  door. 
Then  I  lighted  the  two  candles  at  each  side  of  my  mirror, 
and  holding  the  blotter  up  to  the  glass,  looked  carefully  at 
page  after  page.  Girls,  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes.  That 
little  forgotten  book  was  the  silent  testimony  to  my  Nelly's 
truth. 

There  were  the  paragraphs  carefully  blotted,  interlined, 
altered,  misspelled,  just  as  Nelly  had  labored  over  them ; 
but  her  ideas  were  all  there — all  her  own — and  this  had 
been  last  June! 

I  flew  down-stairs,  clasping  my  mute  witness,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  closeted  with  Miss  Blakeman.  Then  I 
went  upstairs,  and  rousing  Nelly,  helped  her  down  to  the 
old  lady's  parlor,  whispering  some  words  of  good  cheer  to 
her  on  the  way. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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ABE    WASHING    THE    BIG    RAM. 


WASHING  THE  SHEEP. 

BY  JOEL  BENTON. 


If  the  wool  on  the  sheep,  for  instance,  was  not  getting1 
injured  in  any  way.  and  if  there  was  no  especial  reason 
why  it  should  he  hurried  into  market,  there  might  be  a 
~\7"EARS  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  one  of  the  most  interest-     delay.      After  the  washing,  the  shearing,  of  course,  soon 
A   ing  events  on  the  old  farm  was  the  annual  sheep-wash-    followed,  for  if  there  was  too  long  an  interval  between 
ing.    It  came  either  late  in  May  or  else  quite  early  in  June,     these  two  processes  there  might  possibly  be  a  necessity  for 
according  to  the  weather  and  various  other  circumstances,     repeating  the  first. 
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There  is  more  than  one  way  of  washing  sheep.  When 
there  is  no  stream  or  ford  near  by,  farmers  are  sometimes 
(ompelled  to  drive  their  flocks  a  great  distance.  Some- 
times a  small  spring  or  rivulet  can  be  diverted  into  a 
wooden  vat,  and  into  this  small  receptacle  they  put  their 
whole  flock  of  sheep,  one  at  a  time.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
inconvenient  way. 

( >n  our  farm  a  large  stream,  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries  to  the  lower  Honsatonic,  curved  in  a  pretty 
sweep  about  the  house  and  barn,  and  little  pens,  into  which 
the  sheep  were  driven,  were  established  by  the  various 
farmers  along  its  banks. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  it  is  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  that  a  flock  of  sheep  is  to  be  washed.  The  flock  will 
no  doubt  be  in  a  distant  pasture,  perhaps  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  place  fitted  up  for  the  washing.  The  men  and 
boys — for  the  boys  will  not  need  to  be  called  or  urged  to 
this  task — will  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  hurrying  the 
chores  along  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this  chief  event  of 
the  day.  If  it  is  not  the  Saturday  holiday,  there  will  nev- 
ertheless be  no  school  on  that  day.  The  boys  have  read 
the  unwritten  law  on  the  subject  in  their  father's  face, 
and  do  not  easily  forget  their  privileges. 

The  dew  is  not  yet  off  the  grass  when  the  small  group 
of  men  and  boys  and  the  shepherd  dog  start  for  the  hill 
lot  or  mountain  pasture  in  search  of  the  sheep.  The  boys 
and  the  shepherd  dog  are  not  long  in  getting  the  sheep  in 
a  round  mass  together,  and  the  little  lambs  too,  of  which 
there  are  many.  They  all  go  on  down  to  the  open  bars, 
huddling  close  together,  as  if  none  wished  to  he  011  the 
outer  and  defensive  line. 

As  they  reach  the  dusty  highway  the  flock  lengthens  out 
and  becomes  more  ragged  in  shape,  and  proceeds  faster 
on  its  way.  Then  when  they  approach  their  destination 
there  is  usually  a  little  feeling  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  sheep  against  being  penned  up  in  the  close  quarters 
provided  for  them.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  from 
before,  and  shouting  and  command  from  the  rear,  to  mass 
them  in  ;  but  it  is  all  accomplished  after  a  little  effort,  and 
the  high  board  or  rail  fence  makes  them  secure. 

You  may  suppose  now  a  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
or  a  platform  erected  against  it,  from  which  the  sheep  go 
down  into  the  water.  It  is  one  man's  business  to  catch 
the  sheep— and  this  is  usually  done  by  the  farmer  himself 
— and  throw  them  off  into  the  water.  Here  a  man  stands. 
dressed  for  a  half-day's  bath,  whose  business  it  is  to  do  the 
washing.  On  our  farm  it  was  always  Abe  who  did  this 
part  of  the  work.  Abe  was  a  sturdy  negro,  an  able  farm- 
hand, and  a  great  favorite  with  all  of  us  boys. 

Abe  would  catch  the  sheep,  and  stepping  aside  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  another  one  could  be  thrown  in,  he 
would  proceed  to  squeeze  the  sheep's  fleece  thoroughly  all 
over,  with  his  hands,  a  handful  at  a  time,  holding,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  animal  by  the  horns,  and  keeping  its  head 
high  so  that  it  should  not  be  strangled  or  frightened  by 
the  water.  There  was  one  big  ram  that  used  to  make 
Abe  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  There  was  always  a  struggle 
between  the  two.  but  it  usually  ended  in  Abe's  getting 
him  by  the  horns  and  holding  him  fast  until  his  wool 
was  well  washed,  and  he  looked  to  be  quite  a  model  of 
cleanliness. 

The  sheep  doesn't  enjoy  the  performance  in  the  least, 
and  keeps  up  a  continual  sighing  and  groaning  over 
what  he  thinks  an  outrage.  But  when  you  see  the  dirty 
water  which  floats  away  while  the  process  of  washing  a 
single  sheep  is  going  on.  you  can  easily  understand  that 
the  farmer  finds  his  ditlicnlt  task  not  by  any  means  un- 
necessary. 

I'sually  three  or  four  men,  at  least,  are  in  the  water  at 
once.  e:ich  with  a  sheep,  and  when  one  is  finished  it  is  led 
carefully  to  the  bank.  But  the  wool  is  now  heavy  with 
water,  and  the  animal  finds  it  much  more  difficult  to  move 
than  before,  when  its  coat  was  dry.  The  washer  assists  it 


to  gain  its  feet,  and  when  it  does  so  he  proceeds  to  take  an- 
other, which  is  thrown  to  him. 

The  lambs,  which  are  all  left  by  themselves  in  another 
inclosure  when  the  sheep  are  penned  for  their  bath,  keep 
up  an  incessant  wail  of  sorrow,  to  which  the  sheep,  both 
the  washed  and  the  unwashed,  as  plaintively  respond. 
You  can  know  a  long  distance  off  that  this  annual  event 
is  being  celebrated  from  these  piteous  calls  and  replies. 

The  men.  if  the  sheep  only  knew  it,  have  a  hard  time 
too.  They  can  not  go  in  the  water  just  once  and  then 
step  out,  but  they  must  be  in  it  waist  deep  for  several 
hours  together.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  water 
is  far  from  warm  at  this  season  of  the  year,  although  the 
day  itself  may  be. 

To  catch  a  sheep  which  is  thrown  to  you  in  the  water  is 
not  difficult,  as  I  have  said;  but  if  you  do  not  arrive  on 
the  spot  in  time,  and  the  sheep  is  quite  determined,  it 
sometimes  pushes  through  the  water  and  gives  the  washer 
a  lively  chase,  not  infrequently  escaping  to  the  land. 

The  boys  enjoy  this  and  the  subsequent  rescue,  and 
there  is.  in  fact,  nothing  about  the  whole  performance 
that  they  do  not  enjoy.  Sometimes  they  are  permitted  to 
go  into  the  water  with  a  small  sheep,  or  two  boys  go  with 
one  sheep,  and  assist  at  the  washing:  A  very  small  boy 
is  allowed,  perhaps,  to  wade  in  a  moderate  distance  with  a 
lamb,  and  so  imitate,  much  more  to  his  own  satisfaction 
than  to  the  lamb's,  the  more  serious  work  of  the  men. 

Toward  night,  when  the  last  of  the  flock  get  together, 
the  noise  and  excitement  among  the  sheep  grow  less,  and 
gradually  die  out.  They  have  got  used  to  the  situation. 
Presently  sheep  and  lambs  are  all  collected,  the  men  ex- 
change their  wet  suits  for  dry  ones,  and  the  return  to  the 
pasture  is  made.  The  march  back  is  not  as  triumphant 
as  the  one  of  the  morning,  but  the  boys  go  along,  and  find 
amusement  in  it. 

TI1K  STliAXCKK'S  KISS. 

BY    MARGARET    E.    S  A  X  G  S  T  E  R. 

THE  pines  stood  solemn,  straight,  and  tall 
(in  either  side  the  way. 
1  had  not  seen  a  child  at 'all 
That  long  and  lonesome  day. 

But  when  the  fading  afternoon 

Was  near  the  sunset's  liar, 
A  little  girl,  as  gay  as  June. 

Came  tripping  in  the  ear. 

I  looked  at  her.  she  looked  at  me; 

I   moved  to  give  her  place; 
And  as  v\r  eliaited  merrily. 

The  smiles  lit  up  her  face. 

The  dress  she  wore  was  plain  and  old, 

Her  little  hands  were  hare. 
But.  all!   the  brightness  of  the  gold 

Upon  her  curling  hair! 

And  sweet  it  sounded  in  my  ear — 

As  sweet   as  any  song — 
When,  asking  what  she  did,  the  dear 

U<  plied,  "1  help  along." 

"B !"  cried  the  sharp  conductor's  tone; 

Her  journey  quickly  ends. 
In  that   short  hour  we  had  grown 

To  feel  like  loving  friends. 

"Good-hy."  she  said,  my  nut-hrnwn  maid; 

Then— only  think  of  this! — 
Both  arms  around  my  neck  she  laid, 

And  gave  a  loving  kiss. 

And  onward  through  the  pines  I  went, 

\<>r  cared   Imw  darkness  fell. 
For  in  my  heart  a  new  content 

( 'ame  in  with  happy  spell. 

Dear  stranger  child,  your  words  were  true, 

And   sweeter  than  a  son<r; 
God's  lovely  work  in  life  for  you 

Is  just  to  "help  along." 
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MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  SQUIRRELS. 

P.Y  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

MR.  THOMPSON  had  been  out  gunning  all  day;  not 
that  he  was  fond  of  gunning1,  but  everybody  else  went 
gunniiiir:  s<>  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion  Mr.  Thompson 
purchased  a  shot-gun,  some  powder  and  shot,  and  a  pipe. 
Mr.  Thompson  never  smoked,  but  he  had  read  of  hunters 
smoking  their  pipes;  so  he  bought  a  pipe  as  a  part  of  his 
outfit. 

After  he  had  tramped  around  through  the  woods  all 
the  morning,  and  had  not  seen  a  living  thing  to  shoot 
at,  he  became  tired,  and  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest  and 
eat  his  sandwiches,  and,  as  he  had  read  it  was  the  proper 
tiling  for  a  hunter  to  do,  to  smoke  his  pipe.  He  sat  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  hickory-tree,  and  as  he  puffed  slowly  and 
painfully  at  the  pipe  he  began  to  consider  that  hunting 
was  not  so  much  fun  after  all.  His  legs  were  tired,  his 
hands  were  scratched  by  the  brambles,  and  there  was  a  big 
blister  on  his  shoulder  where  he  had  been  carrying  his  gun. 

"I  don't  believe  that  there  are  any  squirrels  in  these 
woods,  anyhow,"  he  muttered,  in  disgust.  A  titter  in  the 
tree  above  him  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  stopped  to 
listen. 

' '  He  don't  believe  there  are  any  squirrels !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"Tee,  he,  he,  he!" 

"  How  that  smoke  smells!  Phew  '.  it's  worse  than  gun- 
powder," came  from  the  tree. 

"  I  don't  see  how  men  can  smoke  the  nasty  stuff,''  chat- 
tered the  second  voice. 

"Nor  I.      Let's  drop  a  nut  on  his  pipe,  and  put  it  out." 

Then  followed  another  titter,  and  plump  down  came  a 
big  walnut  on  the  bowl  of  the  pipe;  the  stem  slipped  from 
Mr.  Thompson's  nerveless  lips,  and  the  pipe  fell  on  the 
ground  beside  him. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  both  voices  in  unison. 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  up.  There,  on  a  branch  just 
above  his  head,  sat  two  squirrels  gazing  down  upon  him 
with  great  satisfaction. 

"We  put  your  old  pipe  out,"  cried  the  larger  one,  in 
great  glee. 

"  Come  up  here,"  added  the  second  voice,  invitingly. 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  up  the  tree,  tifteen  feet  smooth 
and  solid,  without  a  limb  or  knot  to  afford  a  foot-hold.  ' '  I 
can't  come  up,''  he  replied. 

"Come  on!  come  on!  why  not?''  shouted  the  two 
squirrels  in  chorus.  "Just  stick  your  claws  into  the 
rough  bark,  and  come  on." 

Mr.  Thompson  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  looked  down 
at  his  hands.  He  gave  an  involuntary  start.  His  hands 
had  grown  smaller;  he  had  grown  smaller,  and  in  place 
of  his  carefully  kept  white  fingers  and  his  rather  small 
feet,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  were  four  hairy  paws 
just  like  a  squirrel's;  his  gray  corduroy  shooting-coat  had 
changed  into  gray  fur,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  long 
bushy  tail  which  swept  over  his  back.  He  shook  himself 
for  a  moment  to  realize  that  the  change  was  true;  then 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  scampered  lightly  up  the  side  of 
the  tree. 

"  We  told  you  you  could  come  up  all  right,"  exclaimed 
the  larger  squirrel,  as  Mr.  Thompson  gained  the  limb. 

"You  look  quite  like  a  respectable  squirrel,"  said  the 
other. 

"I  say,"  interrupted  the  first,  "what  do  you  want  toc 
shoot  us  for  ?  WTe  never  do  you  any  harm,  but  you  men 
are  always  after  us." 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  very  sheepish  for  a  few  minutes; 
finally  he  muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
shoot  any. 

"I  know,"  answered  the  squirrel,  cheerfully,  "you 
never  shoot,  because,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  so  much  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  on  the  ground  that  you  never 
think  to  look  up  in  the  trees;  then,  if  somebody  points  us 


out  to  you,  you  do  as  you  did  the  other  day,  and  stop  to  see 
what  we  are  going  to  do;"  and  the  squirrel  laughed  again. 
"  Well,  you  see,"  explained  Mr.  Thompson,  volubly,  "  I 
don't  care  for  gunning,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  habits 
of  animals,  and  1  try  to  study  them  at  every  opnor- 
tunity." 

"  Interested,  eh  ''.  Well,  then,  I  think  I  can  show  you 
a  thing  or  two.  Come  on,"  said  the  larger  squirrel. 

He  jumped  from  branch  to  branch,  Mr.  Thompson  fol- 
lowing. At  last  they  reached  a  tall  tree,  nearly  at  the 
top  of  which  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  bunch  of 
dry  leaves  lodged  in  a  crotch.  But  when  Mr.  Thompson 
came  close  to  it  he  discovered  that  it  was  made  of  twigs, 
curiously  twined  together,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  a  nest. 
"This,"  said  the  squirrel,  "is  my  summer  residence. 
You  see  it  is  strongly  enough  built  to  withstand  the  light- 
er storms  of  summer;  then  the  foliage  on  the  trees  pro- 
tects it  as  well." 

"  How  do  you  get  in  i"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson. 
"Here  is  the  doorway,  on  the  southeast  side. 
"Why  on  the  southeast  side?" 

The  squirrel  laughed,  then  answered:  "You  know  we 
squirrels  are  very  fond  of  sunshine,  and  we  even  go  so  far 
as  to  always  build  the  doors  of  our  houses  toward  the  south, 
unless  some  obstacle  prevents.  Won't  you  come  in  ?"  he 
continued,  politely. 

Mr.  Thompson  entered.  He  was  in  a  circular  room 
about  as  large  as  a  boy's  head.  It  was  lined  with  an 
abundance  of  dry  leaves,  and  really  seemed  very  cozy.  He 
only  remained  a  moment,  however,  for  his  guide  asked 
him  to  go  and  see  his  winter-quarters. 

They  jumped  from  tree  to  tree  until  they  at  last  came  to  a 
magnificent  old  oak.  The  squirrel  scampered  up,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  followed  close  behind.  Suddenly  he  paused. 
On  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  great  branches  was  a  knot- 
hole. The  squirrel  entered,  and  Mr.  Thompson  followed. 
They  were  in  the  hollow  of  the  old  tree.  Up  at  one  end, 
above  the  knot-hole,  the  hollow  grew  smaller,  and  the 
squirrel  had  used  this  space  for  storing  his  winter  provi- 
sions of  nuts  and  corn.  At  the  other  end,  where  the  hol- 
low grew  larger,  was  a  bed  of  dry  leaves  and  moss. 

After  having  admired  the  winter  residence  they  started 
to  return  to  the  tree  where  they  had  first  met.  When 
they  reached  the  branch  they  sat  down  to  rest. 

"Do  you  keep  all  your  winter  stores  in  that  tree?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Thompson. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  the  squirrel ;  "they are  hid  all  over 
the  grove.  In  fact —  But  look  at  the  leaves  where  your 
pipe  fell !" 

Mr.  Thompson  looked.  Sure  enough,  the  dry  leaves 
had  taken  fire,  and  a  tiny  tongue  of  flame  was  lapping  its 
way  toward  where  Mr.  Thompson's  game  bag  lay.  A 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind.  "My  powder  is  in  that 
game  bag!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Jump  for  it."  replied  the  squirrel.  "Just  spring  from 
the  branch,  and  guide  yourself  with  your  tail." 

Mr.  Thompson  sprang,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  get  the 
knack  of  guiding  himself  with  his  tail,  for  over  and  over 
he  tumbled  until  he  reached  the  ground,  just  in  time  to 
hear  a  terrible  explosion.  He  lay  for  a  moment,  stunned, 
then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  There  lay 
his  game  bag  torn  to  rags.  About  twenty  feet  off  was  his 
shot-pouch.  The  two  barrels  of  his  gun  had  burst,  and 
his  whole  outfit,  in  fact,  was  ruined. 

He  gazed  sadly  at  the  wreck.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  that  he  was  burned.  He  looked  at  himself. 
His  coat  was  half  burned  ort',  and  his  hand  was  full  of 
specks  of  powder  from  the  explosion. 

He  picked  up  the  scattered  relics  of  his  hunting  expedi- 
tion, and  trudged  wearily  toward  home.  Arrived  there, 
he  tried  to  sneak  in  the  back  way;  but  it  was  no  use:  the 
family  saw  him,  and  he  was  straightway  overwhelmed 
with  questions. 
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"You  see,  I  went  up  in  a  tree  to  talk  with  a  squirrel, 
and  while  I  was  gone — "  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Up  in  a  tree!''  "To  talk  with  a  squirrel!"  chorused 
the  boarders. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson,  snappishly.  ' '  Don't  you 
suppose  I  know?  Don't  I  look  as  if  I  knew?"  And.  with 
a  rueful  glance  at  his  ruined  equipments,  he  trudged  cross- 
ly off  to  his  room,  and  has  ever  since  refused  to  speak  of 
the  matter. 


I 


A  FANTASY. 

BY  EVA  LOVETT  CARSON. 

DREAMED  a  terrible  dream  last  night, 
A  dream  so  real  that  I  shudder  to  write. 


I  dreamed  that  I  sailed  far,  far  away 

To  the  home  of  Art  (with  a  very  large  "A"); 

And  a  country  most  weird  and  strange  to  me 

Was  the  land  I  sailed  to  over  the  sea. 

For  Japanese  fans  in  all  sorts  of  manners 

Hung  over  that  country  like  so  many  banners. 

They  sprung  from  the  ground,  they  hunir  from  the  trees, 

In  festoons  they  dropped  and  swung  in  the  breeze; 

From  house  to  house  they  hung  over  the  doors, 

They  covered  the  roofs,  the  ceilings,  and  floors. 

The  people  there  used  them  for  carpets  and  mats, 

They  used  them  for  clothes  and  used  them  for  hats, 

They  used  them  for  tallies  anil  chairs  and  beds, 

And  wore  them  alike  on  their  feet  and  their  heads. 

In  the  garden  the  fans  were  growing  in  rows; 

They  ate  them  and  drank  them.  I  really  suppose. 

When  I  looked  for  the  sky  I  was  lost  in  amaze; 

Japanese  umbrellas  alone  met  my  gaze. 

Yes.  my  very  brain  whirled  and  grew  sick  at  the  sight 

Of  the  strange,  decorations  I  saw  last  night. 

And,  behold T  when  I  opened  my  eyes  in  bed, 

Japanese  umbrellas  hung  over  my  head. 


OUR  BOY  SOLDIERS. 

BY  GUSTAV  KOBBfi. 

FEW  prettier  sights  are  ever  seen  than  the  exhibition 
which  was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19  at  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  in  New  York  city  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Columbia  Institute. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  for  boys  in  our 
city.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  sound  commercial  education 
to  young  men  and  boys  about  to  engage 
in  business,  and  to  prepare  candidates  for 
entrance  in  any  college,  or  for  the  United 
States  Naval  and  Military  Academies.  To 
the  studies  necessary  to  achieve  this  end 
its  Principal.  Professor  Edwin  Fowler, 
and  his  associates  have  done  wisely  in 
adding  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  these  sturdy 
boys  in  spotless  uniforms  going  through 
the  tactics  of  the  drill  manual.  The 
entire  corps  consists  of  about  fifty  stu- 
dents, of  whom  forty-one  a.re  privates, 
under  the  command  of  four  sergeants. 
Masters  B.  Schmidt.  O.  Hebert.  G.  Beck- 
with,  and  E.  Spencer,  and  five  commis- 
sioned officers.  Major  O.  L.  Rogers.  Cap- 
tains Keasbey  and  Alexander,  and  Lieu- 
tenants L.  Schmidt  and  Whyland. 

The  entertainment  opened  with  the 
ceremony  of  "guard-mounting."  The 
battalion,  consisting  of  two  companies, 
A  and  B,  was  then  formed.  A  pair  of 
marking  flags,  silk,  gold  -  fringed,  and 
handsomely  mounted,  bearing  the  mon- 
ogram of  the  Columbia  College  Cadets, 
was  presented  to  the  corps  by  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, the  wife  of  the  Principal.  This  was 
acknowledged  in  a  short  speech  from 
O.  L.  Rogers,  Major  of  the  corps,  and  the 
evolutions  commenced. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  special  competition  drill 
by  Masters  Romaine.  Sanford.  Wood- 
ward, Wells,  E.  and  G.  Lichtenstein, 
Smith,  Stone.  Smedley.  Schneider,  and 
Sills.  A  handsome  breastplate  was 
awarded  to  C.  Woodward.  Pretty  gold 
badges  were  also  awarded  by  the  Princi- 
pal to  Masters  Sanford  and  Sills,  the  lat- 
ter being  an  infant  hero  of  seven  sum- 
mers, whose  perfection  in  soldierly  conduct  and  discipline 
was  truly  surprising. 

Some  of  the  little  soldiers  did  indeed  remind  one  of  the 
famous  army  of  Lilliput.  Many  of  them  were  not  even 
grown  up  enough  to  have  reached  the  dignity  of  trousers, 
but  wore  the  daintier  knickerbockers,  with  black  stockings 
and  shining  patent-leather  slippers.  Yet  they  felt  how 
important  their  conduct  was,  and  each  one  knew  that  not 
a  toe  must  be  off  the  line  or  a  little  nose  turned  sideways, 
else  the  effect  of  the  battalion  would  be  spoiled. 

When  the  word  of  command  was  given,  each  little  soldier 
obeyed  instantly  and  perfectly.  "Right  about  face!''  The 
whole  battalion  wheeled  around  like  one  man.  "  Present 
•arms !"  There  was  an  even  line  of  glistening  bayonets  in 
front  of  an  even  line  of  dark  blue  and  glistening  white 
belts  and  arm  straps. 

When  the  review  was  over,  and  each  young  soldier  had 
done  his  best  in  rank  and  file,  there  was  another  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  well-trained  feet.  A  dance  follow- 
ed. The  glittering  uniforms  mixed  themselves  up  with 
dainty  muslins  and  shining  silks,  and  soon  military  tactics 
and  warlike  attitudes  were  forgotten  in  favor  of  whirling 
polkas  and  mazy  quadrilles. 
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VOLUMF,   V. 


WELL,  my  darlings.  June  is  here  again,  with 
her  lap  full  nf  roses  anil  her  woods  full  of 

stilus,  anil  her  blur  skies  !ik<'  -real  ealm  oe<  alls. 
where  1  hf  white  cl'uuls  j^ii  sailing  to  and  fro  like 
fairy  boats.  How  I  love  June!  and  how  I  wish 
we  might  have  sixty  days  of  her  beauty  instead 
•of  only  thirty!  Here  we  are  now  at  the  tenth, 
and  the  sweet,  sweet  days  are  slipping  away  so 
very  fast,  much  as  Amy's  waxen  beads  did  the 
•other  morning  when  she  happened  to  break  the 
string. 

What  wasthat  I  heard?  It  sounded  like  a  laugh. 
And  now  that  1  listen,  the  laugh  grows  louder — a 
perfect  laughing  flu irus.  What  is  it,  children?  I 
like  to  laugh  with  you.  Is  vacation  coming  soon ! 
A  few  m<  ire  weeks  of  hard  work,  a  few  more  ex- 
aminations, and  then  you  will  have  the  long  sum- 
mer recess,  when  there  will  be  no  school  duties 
to  think  of.  but  instead  you  may  enjoy  yourselves 
in  many  delightful  ways. 

You  know  the  Postmistress  always  counts  on 
.a  splendid  budget  of  letters  from  the  young  peo- 
ple in  vacation  days.  But  you  must  all  be  dili- 
gent in  these  closing  weeks  of  school.  Then  toss 
•caps  and  wave  kerchiefs  as  merrily  as  you  please. 

The  tirst  thing  I  have  for  you  is  a  pleasant  and 
amusing  exercise  for  the  parlor  or  veranda  on 
summer  evenings. 

THE  GAME  OF  "ANIMALS." 

Form  two  sides  in  rows  fai  ini:  i'arh  other. 

1'l.iee  the  scorer  at  the  head,  with  the  leaders' 

names  written  on  a  si t  of  paper.     Suppose  the 

leaders  be  called  George  and  Minnie.  Either  one 
may  open  the  game  by  mentioning  an  animal 
whose  name  brains  with  A  Nay  that  George 
brains  with  "Ape."  After  he  has  spoken  the 
word  he  must  begin  to  count,  moderately  fast, 
from  one  to  twenn  ;  before  lie  reaehes  the  lat- 
ter number  any  one  on  Minnie's  side  may  name 
another  beast .  bin),  insect,  or  fish  beginning  with 
A.  such  as  "  Alligator."  ami  com  me  nee  ei  and  inir. 
until  interrupted  by  George's  side  with  "Ant." 
anil  sn  on.  The  siiie  which  can  complete  the 
•count  without  interruption  wins  that  letter,  and 
the  seorer  places  it  to  its  credit,  and  tiie  -aim- 
continues  with  the  next  letter. 

observe  never  to  interrupt  yoiirown  side.  Aft- 
er the  alphabet  is  gone  through,  the  siue  whose 
list  of  letters  is  longest  wins  the  game. 

ELLA  D. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Will  you  please  let  me 
send  a  letter  to  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  through  your  I'.ox?  I  have  been  reading 
this  morning  the  story  of  Jimmy  and  little  blind 
Katie,  in  No.  2,4,  ami  I  wish  very  much  to  tell 
about  a  plan  for  helping  the  little" blind  Katies. 

At  the  school  for  the  blind.  South  Boston,  the 
plan  originated,  and  its  strongest  impulse  came 
from  the  unselfish,  loving  hearts  of  the  little 
blind  children  there.  Last  summer,  in  vacation, 
these  children  worked,  scrubbed  floors,  tended 
baby,  and  sewed  patchwork,  and  in  September 
brought,  to  Mr.  Anugnns.  the  director  of  the 
school,  eleven  dollars  and  some  cents,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  used  to  build  a  Kindergarten 
home  for  blind  children  too  young  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  institution. 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  ;"  planted  in  these  childish  hearts, 
it  kept  on  growing.  Their  teachers  were,  of 
course,  interested  to  help,  and  on  Washington's 
Birthday  the  girls'  school  held  a  fair  in  their 
school-rooms  to  swell  their  tiny  fund.  One  of 
the  teachers  told  me  that  if  they  could  clear  sev- 
enty-five dollars  they  should  be  happy.  .1  udste  of 
their  happiness,  then,  when  the  proceeds  count. 
ed  up  tti'K  thousand! 

Kind  hearts  have  opened  to  the  needs  of  the 
:sightless  babies,  and  the  building,  which  will  be- 
gin next  fall,  may  be  considered  as  in  threat  mea- 
sure the  result  of  the  Christ  spirit  in  these  child 
hearts,  leading  them,  in  the  shadow  of  their  mis- 
fortune, to  reach  out  tiny  hands  of  help  to  those 
even  more  suffering  and  needy  than  themselves. 

Much   of  the    olltsiile   help   lias    eolilC  from   chil- 

•dren,  little  ones  from  far  away  cominst  to  the 
help  of  their  sightless  brothers  mid  sisters,  day 
schools.  Sunday-schools,  and  individual  children 
giving  of  their  small  earnings  and  self-denials  to 
make  darkened  lives  bright. 

Are  there  not  amount  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEO- 
I'I.K  many  who  will  helpy 

If  you  will  send  a  i  \\o  rent  stamp  to  Mr.  M.  An- 
agnos,  director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
S, .nth  Hilton.  Massachusetts,  tor  a  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  Kindergarten  that  is  to  be.  and  the 
need  lor  it.  you  will  receive  a  little  illustrated 


1 k  well  worth  reading,  and  from  it  you  can 

learn  more  about  the  children  who  have  helped, 

and  t  hose  who  are  to  be  helped 

Very  truly  your  friend. 

i  >\  K  OF  TIIE  OLDER  PEOPLE. 

The  Postmistress  has  read  the  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to.  and  found  it  very  interesting  and 
touching  indeed. 


NAPA  CITV.  CALIFORNIA 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — My  pupils  take  HAIIPIJK'S 
YOUNG  I'KOPLE,  and  I  read  them  the  stories  Fri- 
day afternoons.  The  little  girls  seem  most  inter- 
ested  in  the  Post  office  Box.  but  the  boys  ask  ev- 
ery Friday  if  there  is  a  "Jimmy  Brown  story." 
Last  Friday  my  little  fourth-grade  pupils  wauled 
something  new  in  their  composition  work,  so  I 
told  them  they  might  each  write  a  story  of  their 
own.  and  if  they  should  do  very  nicely  I  might 
send  the  best  ones  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
know  you  would  have  enjoyed  the  eagerness 
witli  which  they  wrote  and  read  their  stories. 
The  class  all  agreed  that  the  ones  written  by 
Gertie  (-'.  and  Lillie  ]{.  were  best,  and  asked  un- 
to be  sure  to  send  them  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
inclose  them  just  as  they  were  handed  to  me. 
ran  you  find  space  for  them,  and  encourage  my 
dear  little  pupils?  Thanking  you  for  the  plea- 
sure we  have  all  taken  in  your  part  of  the  paper, 
I  am  very  truly  yours.  MARY  L.  T. 

Here  are  the  stories.    This  is  Lillie's : 
BIRTIE'S  WHITE  MICE. 

Birtie  Fields  was  an  only  child,  and  his  father 
was  a  rich  banker.  One  rainy  day  Birtie  was 
standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  rain, 
when  al!  at  om-e  he  heard  some  one  knock.  lie 
went  to  the  door,  and  saw  a  poor  ragged  boy 
standing  there.  He  asked  him  in.  and  told  him 
to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  went  and  told  his 
mother,  and  she  came  down  to  see  what  the 
strange  little  boy  wanted.  The  little  fellow 
wanted  to  sell  a  pair  of  white  mice.  Birtie 
thought  they  were  very  pretty,  and  asked  his 
mother  to  buy  them.  'His  mother  bought  the 
white  mice,  and  Birtie  named  them  Jack  and 
Jill.  Birtie's  fattier  bought  a  cage  for  the-  mice ; 
in  the  cage  a  wheel  was  made,  and  in  the  corner 
a  bed  was  made.  When  the  mice  were  tame 
they  would  come  and  run  on  the  table  and  sit 
on  Birtie's  shoulders.  One  day  Jack  hid.  and  Jill 
went  poking  her  nose  into  every  corner  to  find 
him;  Jack  soon  came  out.  and  they  ['laved  to- 
gether onee  more.  "  LILLIE  B. 

This  is  Gertie's : 

THE  ISLAND  OP  ST.  HELENA. 

I  was  born  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  belongs 
to  Africa.  It  is  mostly  inhabited  by  negroes. 
It  is  never  cold  enough  to  snow,  though  they 
have  frost.  It  has  many  nice  fruits.  Most  ot  my 
aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  live  there  There 
are  not.  very  many  horses  there,  but  instead  of 
them  there  are  donkeys.  The  tide  comes  up  on 
the  shore,  and  it  washes  pretty  shells  up.  The 
cat-fish  there  are  very  poisonous,  for  they  have 
a  large  bottle  of  ink,  and  when  you  catch  one  it 
puts  its  ink  on  you.  There  are  many  soldiers  on 
the  island.  The  island  of  St.  Helena  was  onee  a 
volcano.  When  I  left  the  island  I  was  a  very 
little  itirl.and  I  had  a  little  brother  who  wa-  at 
that  time  two  years  old.  I  left  to  go  to  Boston, 
where  I  had  a  little  cousin  and  an  aunt  and  uncle. 
I  did  not  have  a  very  pleasant  trip,  because  we 

ran   out   of  f 1.     Once  we   ran   into  the   sand 

banks  at  Nantucket  and  into  the  rocks,  and  the 
ship  was  almost  broken.  I  was  on  the  ocean 
sixty-two  days  GERTIE  C. 


One  day  last  winter  I  was  taking  a  stroll  in  a 
city  where  I  was  a  stranger,  and  1  could  not  tind 
my  way  back  to  the  hotel.  So  I  looked  about, 
and  presently  I  saw  such  a  handsome  little  fel- 
low, with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  face  like  a 
sunbeam,  but.  like  you,  he  had  something  the 
matter  witli  his  Idp,  and  the  little  man  was  on 
crutches.  The  children  and  I  are  always  com- 
rades, so  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  which  street  I 
must  take.  He  very  politely  offered  to  be  my 
escort,  and  we  had  a  charming  walk  and  talk. 

"  Yes."  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  ;  "  I  used 
to  go  staving  along  just  like  those  fellows  who 
are  playing  ball  over  there."  (It  was  in  a  South- 
em  city,  where  boys  played  ball  in  January,  that 
I  met  my  little  knight.) 

"  But,"  he  said,  "I  don't  fret  about  it.  What 
would  be  the  use?  Doctor  says  I'll  be  well  one 
of  these  days,  and  I  have  plenty  of  fun  as  it  is." 

I  think  a  brave  little  laddie  who  makes  the  best 
of  things,  even  when  he  has  to  suffer  pain,  is  very 
noble.  I  know  there  are  some  such  among  my 
correspondents,  and  I  want  them  to  feel  that  I 
keep  a  special  place  for  them  in  my  heart. 


COLORADO  SPIUNGS. 

When  I  hear  my  mamma  read  the  letters  in  the 
Post-office  Box  I  feel  like  writ  ing  one  too.  I  can't 
play  much  now',  because  I  have  to  stay  in  bed 
a  good  deal,  as  one  of  my  hips  don't  tit  quite  well 
When  I  do  get  up  fora  little  time  eacli  day  I  have 
to  sro  around  on  crutches ;  but  I  have  a  pretty 
good  time,  as  the  boys  let  me  boss  all  the  jobs, 
and  the  little  girls  often  come  to  tea  with  me. 
I  have  a  gooil  strong  brother  about  seven  and  a 
half  years  old,  much  younger  than  I— I  am  near- 
ly nine— and  he  can  do  as  much  work  as  run 
boys.  He  is  n,,w  erecting  a  tent  over  our  flow- 
ers to  keep  the  sun  from  hurting  them,  and  the 
dogs  and  chickens  from  eating  them  and  scratch- 
ing them  up.  I  have  a  birdie,  and  his  name  is 
Tommie  Tucker;  and  to-day  a  lost  dog  eame 
along,  and  we  found  him.  I  gave  him  all  my 
breakfast,  and  if  he  will  only  keep  on  being  lost 
I'll  give  him  all  my  lunch  and  dinner  too.  A  boy 
doesn't  want  much  to  cat  when  he  has  to  lie  in 
bed  most  of  the  time.  I  wish,  dear  Postmistress. 
you  would  hurry  up  and  get  poor  Paul  home  to 
his  mother;  it  makes  me  so  sad  to  think  of  his 
sleeping  another  night  in  that  barrel.  I  am  go- 
ing to  writ*1  letters  often  after  this,  and  I  hope 
some  one  will  answer  them. 

FRANC  JEWETT  W. 

Write  as  often  as  you  please,  my  hoy.    Don't 
distress  yourself  too  much  about  Paul ;  Mr.  Otis  j 
will  bring  him  safely  through  all  his  adventures,  i 


PRINCETON,  NK\V  JRIISKV. 

When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  was  in  Florida.  I 
am  now  here,  going  to  school.  Myuncle  isa  pro 
fessor  in  the  college  here.  I  study  history,  read- 
ing, penmanship,  geography,  practical  and  men- 
tal arithmetic,  spelling,  and  grammar.  We  have 
!i\e  studies  each  day.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade, 
and  hope  soon  to  be  in  the  sixth  and  last.  Last 
month  I  had  ninety  two  per  cent.,  which  was 
very  stood,  my  teacher  said,  for  the  first  month. 
The  schools  are  so  different  from  those  1  have  at- 
tended. I  will  have  been  here  just  a  month  to- 
morrow. I  came  alone  all  the  way  by  steamer 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  New  York,  It  was 
not  rough,  and  I  had  a  splendid  journey  all  the 
way.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  travelled  alone 
for  any  distance,  and  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in 
the  North.  I  have  seen  snow  but  once,  and  that 
was  in  Texas,  where  w  e  lived  before  we  went  to 
Florida.  I  was  too  late  to  see  any  snow  here, 
but  hope  to  have  plenty  of  sleighing  and  skating 
next  winter.  Tile  next  time  I  go  to  Kew  Y'ork  I 
am  going  to  see  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Central 
r.nk.  and  all  the  sights,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
where  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  printed,  and  call,  if  I  may, 
on  the  Postmistress.  Arc  you  at  home  to  visi- 
tors;- I  am  not  the  only  one  who  wants  to  see 
tin-  Postmistress  I  have  seen  many  new  tilings 
here  ;  tor  instance,  I  neversaw  an  apple  orchard 
or  blossoms,  nor  a  quarry,  before  Though  many 
here  never  saw  an  orange  strove  or  blossoms,  nor 
a  Florida  swamp,  and  pine  and  palmetto  scrubs. 
There  are  some  splendid  farms  around  here,  and 
Princeton  is  a  very  pretty  place,  but  I  like  a  grove 
and  Fl<  >rida  better.  Were  you  ever  there,  or  here 
in  Princeton  :•  F.  c.  S. 

I  have  been  in  Princeton,  dear,  and  in  Florida 
as  well,  so  I  know  what  sort  of  exchange  you 
have  made.  We  are  always  glad  to  meet  the 
readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLI:.  and  should 
you  happen  to  find  me  in.  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
meet  you.  for  F.  C.  S.  is  one  of  my  most  faithful 
correspondents. 


WASHINGTON  CofRT-HousE,  VIRGINIA. 

I  have  known  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  long 
time,  but  have  not  had  courage  to  write  before. 
There  has  been  a  tornado  in  Jamestown,  a  town 
about  eighteen  miles  from  here.  The  effects 
were  very  serious  ;  there  were  six  people  killed, 
among  them  two  little  girls,  one  fourteen  and  one 
seven.  Some  of  the  houses  are  torn  to  kindling- 
wood.  All  that  remains  of  the  Baptist  church 
are  the  two  ends.  All  the  churches  were  injured. 
One  whole  street  was  swept  away.  Papa,  mam- 
ma, and  my  little  brother  went  to  Jamestown  on 
Saturday,  and  heard  many  particulars.  One  little 
colt  was  taken  gently  up  and  placed  in  another 
field,  quite  safe.  MARY  D. 


CHAMBERLAIN.  DAKOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  living  in  the  far  M Vst,  and  I 
see  a  great  many  things  which  when  I  lived  far- 
ther East  would  have  seemed  very  strange  to  me. 
chamberlain  is  a  picturesque  little  place  on  the 
lelt  bank  of  the  Missouri  Ifiver,  and  north  of  the 
town  is  the  American  i  Ireek,  and  it  empties  into 
the  river.  West  of  the  river  and  north  of  the 
creek  are  bluffs,  and  on  the  east  and  south.  In  the 
river  is  American  Island,  which  the  town  hopes 
to  stet  for  a  park.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  ever  overflow- 
ing. All  the  land  for  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
here  is  an  Indian  reservation.  There  is  an  In- 
dian agency,  w  here  there  are  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian's. and  every  Saturday  the  government 
furnishes  them  with  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco, and  also  thirty-Bye  head  of  cattle,  which 
they  kill  and  divide  among  themselves.  After 
that .  sMine  carry  their  part  home  on  their  backs, 
some  have  ox  teams,  some  have  pony  teams,  some 
pack  it  on  their  ponies'  backs,  and  some  attach 
Ions:  poles  to  the  ponies'  necks,  that  reach  out 
behind,  and  they  weave  pieces  of  hides  across, 
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and  lay  their  meat  on  that.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to 
see  them.  The  Indians  come  across  the  river  in 
summer  in  boats,  hut  in  winter  they  come  on  the 
ice.  and  have  buffalo-robes,  furs,  moccasins,  pipes, 
and  ponies  for  sale.  If  an  Indian  has  no  team, 
his  squaw  carries  all  his  loads  (and  her  pappoose, 
if  she  has  one)  tied  on  her  back,  with  something 
tied  around  the  waist  to  keep  them  on.  while  the 
Indian  man  goes  carrying  nothing  Imt  his  pipe. 
Don't  yon  think  this  pretty  hard  for  the  squaw? 
Some,  however,  are  a  liltlc  inoiv  civili/.ed  ;  they 
are  getting  more  and  more  so  all  of  the  time. 
Most  of  the  squaws  dress  in  short  dresses,  with 
moccasins  and  Leggings, and  blankets  summer  or 
winter.  The  Indians  dress  as  nearly  like  white 
people  as  possible,  except  ing  that  some  wear  fea- 
thers in  their  hats,  and  almost  any  of  them,  if 
they  can.  will  wear  beads,  tin  and  brass  jewelry, 
or  anything  else  they  can  get  on  that  is  bright. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  encamped 
near  town.  EDITH  N.  D. 

This  is  a  very  good  letter.  I  wish  the  children 
to  notice  that  all  savage  peoples  behave  like 
these  red  men,  and  make  the  women  do  the  hard- 
est work  and  carry  the  heaviest  loads.  Among 
civilized  nations,  men  respect  women. and  try  to 
make  their  wives  and  daughters  happy  and  com- 
fortable. A  Christian  gentleman  never  lets  a  lady 
suffer  a  hardship  if  he  can  help  it. 

Edmund  dear,  remember  this,  and  help  sister 
Bessie  with  that  basket.  Set  a  chair  for  mamma 
when  she  enters  the  room  ;  open  the  door  for 
auntie  when  she  leaves  it.  Never  act  like  the 
stupid,  solemn-faced  Indian  who  lets  the  squaw 
carry  the  loads. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  four  lit- 
tle sisters ;  their  names  are  Leila.  Mary.  Leslie, 
and  Fern,  but  Leslie  is  dead.  We  have  a  temper- 
ance society,  which  meets  every  other  Thursday  : 
it  is  called  Lookout  Band.  I  went  walking  with 
my  teacher.  Miss  W.,  and  found  some  flowers. 
Lelia  goes  to  school  every  day.  I  do  not.  be- 
cause I  have  the  headache  so  much.  I  have 
been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
the  first  number,  and  I  think  it  the  nicest  paper 
that  ever  was.  I  like  the  letters  best  of  all.  Le- 
lia is  eight  years  old.  and  Mary  is  five.  Leslie  was 
two  years,  and  Fern  is  ten  months  old  to-day. 
On  Christmas  I  got  a  book  and  some  perfume, 
ami  a  doll  named  Pansy.  Ever  your  friend, 

MAUIA  C. 

Did  yon  ever  read  a  beautiful  piece  of  poetry, 
entitled  "  We  are  Seven"?    It  begins, 
••  I  met  a  little  cottage  girl. 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said." 
Something  in  your  letter,  dear,  reminds  me  of 
the  poem. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  twins  of  thirteen  years,  five  months, 
and  twenty-nine  days,  and  like  the  paper  very 
much.  I  suppose  you  think  that  it.  is  the  best 
paper  in  the  world  :  our  brother  thinks  so,  but  of 
course  he  is  not  a  very  good  judge,  as  he  is  only 
seven  years  old.  (Now  my  sister  is  going  to  write.) 
Now  we  will  tell  you  aliout  our  pets.  We  have 
fivt — two  apiece  and  one  fur  our  little  brother; 
they  are  two  turtles  and  two  owls.  I  suppose 
you  will  think  it  very  funny  for  us  to  have  such 
queer  pets,  but  our  dear  uncle  who  died  brought 
them  home  from  a  far-away  country,  so  we  keep 
them  to  honor  his  memory  ;  their  names  are  To  to 
and  Loto.  Our  little  brother's  pet  is  a  flying 
squirrel  that  has  no  name.  Good  -  by,  darling 
Postmistress,  with  many  kisses  from  your  little 
friends  LENA  and  LOUISE  VAN  B. 

Certainly  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  think  your  brother 
quite  old  enough  to  be  an  excellent  judge,  my 
dear  twin  girlies. 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JKRKBV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  will  be  eleven 
in  October.  I  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  better 
than  any  others.  My  brother  and  I  take  this  pa- 
per together,  and  like  it  very  much.  My  brother 
is  three  years  older  than  I  am.  We  have  two 
pets— a  cat  and  her  kitten.  The  kitten  is  about 
one  month  old,  and  is  very  cunning.  ETHEL  D. 


NARRAGAN8KTT  PlBR,  RHODE    IsLAM'. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  in  that  time  it  has  come  to 
me  in  Chicago,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Maryland,  and 
now  finds  me  at  the  sea-shore,  where  we  have  a 
cottage  for  the  summer.  My  little  sister,  seven 
years  old,  loves  to  have  me  read  the  stories  to 
her.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  wedding  she  had 
with  her  dolls  to-day.  She  asked  the  bride  if  she 
would  darn  her  husband's  stockings,  and  then 
asked  the  groom  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
drink,  or  swear,  or  beat  his  wife.  ••  Then  I  say 
you  are  no  more  Kate,  but  Mrs.  Starr."  We  find  a 
great  many  curious  things  on  the  beach.  I  am  al- 
ways so  glad  when  Tuesday  comes  and  I  get.  my 
HARPER  ;  I  love  it  very  much.  I  made  some  but- 
ter-scotch after  one  of  the  Little  Housekeepers' 


receipts  to-day,  and  it  is  very  nice.    Now  good- 
by.  LISLE  T. 

NEW  YOIIK  CITY. 

I  have  three  sisters — Margan-t,  Anna,  and  Ma- 
bel;  and  one  brother,  Willie.  We  liaveonU  two 
pets  —  Becky  Miller,  a  very  handsome  <-at,  who 
has  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  Cherry-Hop,  our 
bird.  I  go  to  school,  and  have  been  going  for  six 
yt  ;irs  I  was  only  five  when  I  began  to  go,  and 
I  am  almost  eleven  now.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  a  cat  could  have  the 
scarlet  fever.  Did  she  take  catnip  tea  to  cure  it ': 


We  are  two  girls  that  ba  vr  written  once  before, 
but  as  our  letter  was  not  published,  we  thought 
we  would  try  again.  We  both  attend  a  private 
school  consisting  of  thirty  scholars.  Our  class 
studies  arithmetic.  American  literature,  history, 
geography,  physiology,  elocution,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  drawing.  We  both  like  physiology  best. 
Hoping  that  this  will  be  printed,  we  will  close. 
M.UIJE  A.  and  CLARA  G.  M. 


JAMESTOWN,  TENNESSEE. 

We  have  never  written  before,  but  we  h:ivr 
hem  thinking  about  it  a  long  time.  I  should  like 
to  tell  Percy  M.  that  we  have  a  horse  nainrd  Mi  .1 
lie  too,  and  a  dog  named  Collie  ;  he  has  what  they 
call  a  watch  eye.  We  do  not  go  to  school,  as  it 
is  ton  tar  away.  but.  we  hope  the  country  here 
will  soon  be  settled,  so  ws  can  havr  school  \\v 
used  to  live  in  Huron  County,  Michigan.  It  was 
so  cold  there!  WTe  would  like  it  a  great  deal 
better  here  if  we  had  a  school.  We  are  two  little 
girls,  aged  nine  and  eight, and  we  have  three  little 
sisters  besides,  but  no  brother.  We  are  going  to 
write  to  Nellie  K.  very  soon;  we  can  not  write 
very  well  ourselves  yet.  so  our  mamma  is  writing 
for  us.  We  think  a  great  many  of  the  little  folk 
would  like  to  have  a  stroll  through  the  beautiful 
woods  here,  and  see  the  big  rocks  and  cliffs  and 
water-falls.  If  any  of  them  should  cvrr  come  to 
Kugby,  Tennessee,  in  the  summer,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  come  and  see  us. 

EDNA  and  MAUDIE  C. 


BI.UEPOINT,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  Our  school 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  to  read 
the  children's  letters  very  much.  I  study  history, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  physiology,  geogra- 
phy, word  analysis,  and  grammar.  There  are 
about  fifty  scholars  in  our  school.  I  live  a  mile 
from  the  Great  South  Bay.  In  the  winter  it 
freezes,  and  we  have  jolly  times  on  the  ice.  In 
tlii-  summer  we  g_o  bathing  and  sailing.  Last 
summer  I  went,  sailing  to  Heliport  to  see  a  boat- 
race.  A  thunder-storm  came  up.  and  it  blew 
fearfully.  The  boat  was  all  heeled  over,  so  that 
the  seas  came  rolling  all  over  the  deck.  When 
\\r  ^ot  home  we  were  soaked  through.  I  have 
an  organ,  and  I  take  nmsir  Irssons.  Three  years 
ago  my  mamma  went  to  England  to  see  her  mo- 
ther, brothers,  and  sisters,  and  last  summer  my 
uncle  went.  ALMA  P. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Here  is  another  of  your  little  girls.  I  thinkyou 
can  find  a  place  for" me;  I  don't  take  up  much 
room,  for  I  am  only  five  yeurs  old.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Kittle  May  I).,  from  Kansas,  is  well 
enough  to  write,  for  when  my  papa  was  out 
there  not  long  ;igo  she  fell  off  her  horse  on  tin- 
lawn.  Mamma  tells  me  to  say  that  Kittle  has  a 
fine  brother  Willie  whom  the  Postmistress  ought 
to  hear  from.  Papa  has  taken  me  to  see  Chang, 
the  Chinese  Giant;  he  has  a  very  kind  face.  I 
think  he  must  know  a  great  deal.  After  looking 
at  him.  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Punch  and  Judy 
fighting  over  their  baby.  I  have  just  had  a  birth 
day.  and  these  are  my  presents :  three  beautiful 
books;  a  gossamer  for  my  large  doll,  the  oldest, 
of  my  children;  a  set  of  jewelry  for  Helen,  my 
German  doll;  a  gold  back-comb  for  May,  my 
French  doll ;  a  bottle  of  fine  extract,  and  a  pair 
ofkid  gloves,  also  some  pretty  cards.  Asl  know 
how  to  print  only  with  a  lead-pencil,  my  sister 
is  writing  this  for  me.  but  I  tell  her  wh:.t  to  say. 
AGNES  V.  P.  W. 


ST.  LOLMS,  lUissoL-Ri. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  a 
little  brother  and  a  sister.  We  all  go  to  school. 
Nearly  all  of  the  letters  tell  about  the  pets  the 
boys  and  girls  who  take  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have.  I 
have  two  pet  pigeons,  but  the  city  is  a  poor  place 
for  pets  :  we  expect  to  go  on  a  farm  next  spring, 
and  then  1  shall  have  lots  of  pets,  as  I  am  very 
fond  of  them.  JOHN  G.  K. 

FAI:SS\V.IP.TII,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  hoy  eight  years  old.  I  live  in  an 
oil  town.  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  but  it 
wasn't  printed.  I  was  hunting  eggs  in  our  barn 
last  Sunday,  and  fell  from  a  high  scaffold  and 
broke  my  arm.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  one  year,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  ha\r 
a  little  sister  five  months  old.  named  Nellie,  :m<l 
an  older  one  named  Bertha.  My  mamma  is  writ- 
ing for  me.  as  my  arm  is  so  sore.  HENRY  C.  F. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 


Three  Cincinnati  girls  have  sent  a  bright  little 
letter.  Thrir  names  are  Alice,  Jo,  and  Becky. 
Alice,  by-the  bye,  is  the  middle  girl,  so  far  as  age 
is  concerned,  and  is  the  author  of  the  following : 

ODE  TO  MY   BUM). 

My  little  bird,  whose  name  is  Bill. 

Is  a  jolly  little  fellow; 
His  eyes  are  just  as  bright  as  beads, 

His  voice  is  sweet  and  mellow. 
I  must  conffss  hr  \\;istes  his  seed. 
Makes  a  fuss  whin  there  is  no  need; 
Still  he  makes  up  for  all  the  trouble, 
And  I  think  repays  me  double, 
By  his  singing. 

Thanks  for  favors  to  Mnttle  S.  W.,  John  A.  0., 
A  College  Girl,  Robert  II.  P.,  F.  llelle  T.,  Allersfl., 
lliiiid  V.  I'.  W.,  Blanche  W.  I,.,  William  S.,  liniina 
Met'.,  Otis  I;,  li.,  M  alter  C.  I'.,  Dorr  II.  ('.,  May  C. 
D.,  Sydney  K.  W..  Kulalie  C.,  Cora  M.  B.,  (jranvilln 
M.,  Charlie  C.  C.,  Carrie  C.  V.  D.,S.  C.  II.,  Julia  A., 
X.  B.  I'.,  (;eorisc  K.  K.,  K.  Dean  I!.,  I.ulie  M.  S., 
Lizzie  M.  I!.,  Juddie  I...  Kmmie  A.  II.,  May  J..  Itoss 
K.,Aiina  II.  U.,Allie  M.  C.,  Jessie  M.,  Clara  II.  W., 
Bessie  u  ..  Uosaniond  B.  IE..  Jennie  I  ..  Minnie  I.. 
C.,  Caryl  S.,  Percy  (J.  J.,  Cora  W.,  Phebe  B.,  W. 
Frank  C.,  Nona  L.,  Mattie  II.  S..  Itubie  F.,  and 
Mary  S.— Kniile  M..  Mayence  :  Write  a  letter  de- 
scribing your  school  more  fully.  American  boys 
will  be  interested  in  it. 

The  Postmistress  is  obliged  to  inform  the  chil- 
dren that  she  can  not  arrange  for  their  private 
correspondence  with  each  other,  excepting  as 
they  express  their  wishes  through  the  columns 
of  the  Post-office  Box.  Indeed,  it  will  be  brtt.-r 
for  you  to  send  your  friendly  little  messages  to 
the  Post-office  Box  itself  for  publication. 


PUZZLES  FliOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
A  HALF-SQUARE. 

1.  An  allowance.  2.  Fruit  of  a  tree.  3.  A  sound 
considered  as  to  pitch.  4.  A  preposition.  5.  A 
letter  from  Annapolis.  COLUMBIA. 


No.  2. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  9  letters,  and  am  something 
in  search  of  which  many  brave  men  have  died. 
My  G,  2,  H.  7  is  a  game. 
My  8. 9.  4  is  to  rent. 
My  4,  2. 3, 1  is  already  rent. 
My  G.  II,  4  is  to  fondle. 
My  4,  5,  7.  3, 1  is  a  brier. 
My  4,  5,  9  is  an  article. 
My  II.  ~>.  s,  !i  is  a  measure. 
My  6,  2,  3,  4  is  a  harbor. 
My  4,  7.  6  is  a  toy. 

My  9, 4.  r>.  '.i. :;  is  somr thing  which  soothes  pain. 
My  li.  !l.  3.  I.  5  is  a  city  in  Scotland. 
My  8,  9,  7  is  a  boy's  name. 
My  3,  7.  4  is  to  decay.  EUREKA. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  bake,  but  not  in  pan. 
My  second  in  boy.  but  not  in  man. 
My  third  is  in  row.  but  not  in  swim. 
My  f'  >urth  is  in  toy.  but  not  in  tin. 
My  fifth  is  in  snow,  but  not  itt  dough. 
My  whole  is  a  poet  who  died  long  ago. 

FLORENCE  ANDERSON  (aged  7%  years). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  238 

No.  1. — Ash.asher.  Slip,  slipper.  Skip,  skipper. 
Bow.  bower.  Broth,  brother.  Chest, 
Chester.  Cap,  caper.  Fay.  fair.  Ham, 
hammer.  Pea.  pear.  Paint,  painter. 
Boil,  boiler.  Eld.  elder.  Check,  check 
er.  Beak,  beaker.  Flow,  flower.  Cent, 
center.  Barb,  barber.  Charge,  charger. 
Sense,  censer.  Kock,  rocker. 

No.  2.— Crow. 

No.  3.— Richelieu— Raleigh,  India,  Canary.  Henlo- 
pen.Etna,  Lisbon,  Italy,  Elba.  Ulster. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Cora  Zentmire.  Eldridge  ^1  .  N-  IJVinscn, 
Helen  Abendroth,  II  W.  Oulager.  Steele  Penn,  C. 
L.  Barrett,  Jessie  P.,  Beatrice  Hoey.  Florence 
Anderson.  Arthur  Montgomery.  May  L.,  Anna  M. 
Green,  Nellie  Gassaway,  R.  E.  W..  Kugenr  i..ml 
ner.  Helen  S.  B..  Elizabeth  T..  Jeanie  F.,  Martin 
Payson,  and  M.  Pitcher. 


The  answer  to  the  Anagram,  on  page  484  of  No. 
238,  is  "  Tiie  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 


[For  Exchanges,  see  2<Z  anil  3d  pages  of  corn-. } 
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THE  CAT'S  SOLILOQUY. 

AN  open  cage,  some  feather-  fair. 
Two  little  maidens  crying. 
And  Pussy  seated  on  a  chair. 
The  mournful  scene  espying. 

Tear  after  tear  rolls  dmvn  each  cheek, 

Sob  after  sob  arise-. 
While  Puss,  as  well  as  she  can  speak. 

Calmly  soliloquizes: 

"If  they  would  keep  a  bird  in  rage, 
They  "should  not  leave  it  undone ; 

For  that's  the  tale  in  every  jail 
From  Panama  to  London. 

"Their  ducks  and  chicks  they  pet  and  feed; 

And  yet  I've  often  noted. 
They  cat  the  very  birds,  indeed, 

To  which  theyre  most  devoted. 

"Then  wherefore  look  so  cross  and  sour? 

Why  make  this  sad  commotion  v 
Why  should  not  I  a  bird  devour 

For  which  I've  no  devotion'.'" 


WHO    AY  AS    HE? 

FA'  L.  A.  FRANCE. 

HE  was  born  in  a  city  in  Scotland  on  the  loth  of  August, 
1771.  His  father  held  an  office  under  the  crown. 

When  he  was  two  years  old  lie  had  a  fever,  which  caused  the 
lameness  from  which  he  never  fully  reeovered.  To  give  liini  the 
benefit  of  country  air  he  was  seut  to  his  grandfather's  at  Sandy 
Knowe.  lie  spent  bis  time  there  on  pleasant  days  wandering 
over  the  knolls  under  the  charge  of  an  old  shepherd.  When  he 
grew  old  enough  to  ride,  he  had  a  little  Shetland  pony,  which 
he  rode  at  full  gallop  over  the  hills.  He  was  very  fond  of  this 
jinny,  and  would  often  bring  it  into  the  house  and  feed  it  sugar. 

When  lie  was  fight  years  old  the  poet  Burns  said  of  him, 
"Tills  lad  will  be  heard  of  yet." 

He  attended  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  received  the 
greater  jiart  of  his  education  there.  He  did  not  stand  high  in 
his  classes  at  school,  but  was  a  general  favorite  with  all  the 
boys,  who  were  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  wonderful  tales  he 
delighted  to  make  up  and  tell  for  their  benefit. 

He  enjoyed  taking  long  walks,  and  his  lameness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  engaging  in  aciive  out-door  exercise  and  sports. 
He  «as  a  remarkably  sweet-tempered  boy.  He  was  fond  of  fun, 
and  had  a  great  amount  of  common-sense  and  self-command. 

In  1783  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  When  he 
was  sixteen  he  had  a  severe  sickness,  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  a  blood-vessel.  He  was  not  permitted  to  speak  or  mo\e  for 
weeks.  He  sjient  the  time  reading,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  know- 
ledge which  served  him  well  in  after-years.  He  took  particular 
delight  in  old  legends,  romances,  and  I'.order  songs.  He  also 
learned  Italian  and  Spanish.  Some  time  later  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  like  the  profession. 
was  not  successful  in  it,  and  at  last  gave  it  up. 

He  married  Margaret  Carpenter  in  17'J7. 

He  published  his  tirst  important  work  iu  1805,  when  he  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  but  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
writing  lie  fore  that.  His  next  book  was  written  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  hi.-  brother  Thomas.  Out1  of  his  books  which  attracted 
a  uivat  deal  of  notice  was  published  in  1M4. 

He  was  very  fond  of  company,  and  often  had  his  house  tilled 
with  guests.  When  asked  how  he  could  write  with  so  many 
around,  he  replied  that  he  usually  thought  over  what  he  \\  as 
going  to  write  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he  got  uji  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  found  it  easy  to  put  it  on  paper. 

He  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  once  repeated  a  ballad 
containing  eighty-eight  stanzas,  which  he  had  heard  but  once, 
three  years  before. 

He  was  created  a  baronet  iu  1820  by  George  IV.  In  1826  he 
met  with  great  financial  losses.  In  order  to  jiay  off  his  debts  he 
turned  with  renewed  energy  to  his  writing,  and  was  in  a  great 
decree  successful. 

lu  1830  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  uji  his 
literary  labors.  He  took  a  triji  south,  but  did  not  receive  any 
benefit  from  it.  He  soon  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  died 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1832. 
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VITTORIA. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

GREAT  melt  inn  eyes,  and  laughing  li]>s 
O'er  which  tin-  soft.  Italian  trips. 

l.oo' <•  clunils  uf  dusky  curling  hair. 
Sweet   dimples  lurking  everywhere, 

An  olive  skin  as  smooth  as  silk. 
Anil  pearly  teeth  as  while  as  milk. 

Vittoria  did  yon  call  her  name? 
Like  victory  it  sounds,  and  fame. 

On  many  a  proud  and  saintly  page, 
By  sister  fair  or  abbess  sage, 

The  pretty  name  is  shining  now. 

A  star  that  gleams  from  history's  brow. 

Come.  Alice,  Edith.  Mary.  Bee, 
And  dream  of  Venice  by  the  sea, 

For  there  this  dainty  maid  was  born. 
Where  while  doves  circle  night  and  morn, 

Where  swift  gondolas  flash  and  glide 
Across  the  pulsing  moon-lit  tide. 

She  does   not   need   our  daisied  parks 
Beneath  the  shade  of  old  St.  Mark's. 

Perhaps,  you  think,  she'd  like  to  hear 
What  fun  you've  had  this  very  year — 

How  you  have  searched  for  flowers  in  May, 
In  summer  tossed  the  new-mown  hay, 

I  low  you  have  climbed  the  mountain  crest, 
And  peered  into  the  eagle's  nest. 

The  little  one  will   listen   while 

You  speak,  with  flitting  blush  and  smile; 

Then  she  will  go  and  feed  her  birds. 
And  coo  to  them  in  silver  words. 

The  happy  languor  of  her  race 
Is  in  her  proud  patrician    face. 

Venetian  skies  arc  calmly  blue; 
Vittoria  would  not  change  with  you. 


OUR    LITTLE    DUM'lv 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  I'.  L1LLIE- 
IV 


. 

.'•','"-  .   .  p       "Vi     K\Y  nf  i  lie  •_•  n'l,.  1  fancy,  thought 

:',   ,:' ,<•'•'      I1    -'",,  much  about  Nelly  in  the  ex- 

citement of  preparing  for  the 
entertainment,  and  wonder- 
ing which  of  their  number 
would  receive  the  prize.  The 
rooms  were  filled  with  merry 
girlish  voices  as  the  toilets  for  this  distinguished  occasion 
were  made.  You  could  hear  the  girls  singing  scraps  of 
songs,  calling  to  one  another  across  halls,  finally  rushing 
in  their  white  cashmere  gowns  here  and  there,  gathering 
in  eager  groups,  all  full  of  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 
Meanwhile,  with  great  difficulty — for  she  was  so  weak — 
I  dressed  Nelly  in  my  room,  and  quietly  got  her  down  to 
Miss  Blakeman's  apartment,  where  a  nice  little  supper 
was  waiting  for  her  by  the  fire.  While  she  ate  she  looked 
up  now  and  then,  smiling  wistfully  at  me,  and  once  or 
l\\  ice  she  said  some  little  word,  and  always  a  gentle  word, 
about  Yornona. 

In  the  glare  of  the  school-room,  with  the  throng  of  vis- 
itors, amid  the  music  and  the  general  excitement,  it  was 
hardly  remarked  that  our  little  "Dunce"  slipped  in  and 
i  mi!,  her  place  late. 


She  had  whispered  to  Miss  Blakeman,  "  As  soon  as  the 
girl  has  got  her  prize  can  I  go  upstairs  again  '." 

And  then  Miss  Blakeman  had  answered,  "  My  dear.  I 
have  just  heard  that  your  father  will  be  here;  if  you  like, 
you  may  go  with  him  into  the  parlor." 

So  Nelly  took  her  place,  straining  her  eyes  to  find  her 
father's  great  form  and  jovial,  happy  face  amidst  the  crowd 
of  guests. 

Suddenly  I  saw  their  eyes  meet.  Father  and  daughter 
— they  were  both  alike!  The  same  trustful,  happy,  child- 
like glance  seemed  to  be  exchanged  between  them,  and 
Captain  Uarton  tried  by  gestures  to  show  his  little  daugh- 
ter there  was  room  at  his  side  for  her.  But  Nelly  laughed 
and  shook  her  head  at  him,  and  I  smiled  too,  thinking  we 
should  have  had  hard  work  if  Captain  Darton  had  come 
to  school  as  well. 

At  last,  the  music  was  over,  the  usual  address  made, 
and  then  Dr.  Charles,  who  had  been  for  some  time  closet- 
ed with  Miss  Blakeman,  stepped  forward  and  said,  in  his 
usual  elaborate  manner: 

"  The  composition  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  has 
taken  the  prize  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  It 
has  many  faults  of  grammar  and  style,  but  it  is  so  rich  in 
originality  of  thought,  so  full  of  beauty  of  language  and 
idea,  that  we  have  decided  to  give  it  the  place  of  honor." 

He  took  out  a  little  roll  of  paper,  and  I  furtively  glanced 
at  Vernona.  She  was  very  pale  and  still.  Nelly,  in  the 
seat  back  of  her,  leaned  forward,  and  I  saw  her  lightly 
press  a  kiss  on  Vernona's  shoulder. 

The  reading  began.  We  had  heard,  year  after  year,  a 
great  many  compositions  on  December  23,  but  never  such 
a  one  as  this.  Crude  as  it  was,  a  soul  and  heart,  a  deli- 
cate mind  and  nature,  full  of  poetry  and  truth  and  sweet- 
ness, spoke  in  those  simple  lines.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  nights  of  fancy  or  rhetoric.  What  the  girl  had  seen  and 
felt  and  loved  of  God's  grace  and  bounty  in  the  green  life 
of  His  earth,  its  wintry  gust,  its  quiet  meadows  just  break- 
ing into  spring  warmth  and  color — of  that,  in  language 
that  was  like  a  child's  and  yet  was  a  poet's,  she  wrote. 

I  looked  at  my  little  Nelly.  I  saw  the  strange  and 
dreamy  look  come  into  her  eyes.  I  saw  also  the  same 
eyes  fill  now  and  then  with  a  strange,  yearning  look,  as 
though  something  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  and  peace 
|  of  that  "far-off  country"  had  come  to  her.  Girls,  I  am 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  I  was  that  day,  but  I  can 
feel  again  the  thrill  which  rushed  through  me  as  Dr. 
Charles  closed  the  paper,  and  said, 

"  Tin1  prize  /.s  iiiriirilril  to  Miss  Elinor  Price  l><n-t<>n." 
I  have  always  been  so  thankful  that  the  curious  solem- 
nity of  the  hour  was  broken  by  the  Captain's  voice.      He 
jumped  up,  and  in  a  hearty,  vigorous  tone  cried  out. 
"Hooray!  hooray!     Hip,  hip,  hooray !" 
And  inspired  by  this,  one  and  all  gave  vent  to  loud  ap- 
plause, in  the  midst  of  which  some  one  heard  Dr.  Charles 
say,  "Where  is  Nelly  Darton  ?" 

There  was. our  little  "Dunce" — no  longer  to  be  so  called 
— honored  above  all  others  in  the  school  and  in  our  hearts. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  picture. 

Nelly  came  forward,  smiling  very  faintly,  and  stood  at 
Dr.  Charles's  side  while  she  received  her  little  gold  medal 
and  the  beautiful  case  of  books.  And  from  one  to  anoth- 
er flew  comments  on  the  strangeness  of  it  all.  How  Nelly 
got  down  from  the  platform  I  can  not  tell  you.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  was  by  her  father's  side,  showing  him  licr 
medal,  and  talking  in  eager,  low  tones. 

Girls,  when  Nelly  grew  to  womanhood,  and  became  the 
writer  of  stories  and  poems  you  have  all  read,  she  told  me 
she  often  wondered  lioiv  she  wrote  that  composition.  It 
seems  she  had  often  "thought  at"  things  of  the  kind,  but 
had  no  idea  of  writing  them  down  until  the  spur  was 
given  by  hearing  of  the  famous  academy  pri/.e.  Then, 
little  by  little,  she  had  worked  it  out.  At  last  her  kind  of 
work  had  been  shown  her. 
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And  Vernona  ?  You  will  wonder  how  it  had  happened 
that  her  composition  was  put  aside. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Blakeinaii  had  been  convinced  that  the 
original  composition  was  Nelly's,  she  sent  for  Vernona, 
and  between  much  good  and  loviii.".1  counsel  and  some 
warnings  she  induced  the  girl  to  confess  her  deceit. 

Vernona  explained  how  she  had  longed  to  gratify  her 
father,  and  how,  just  as  she  was  in  despair  about  her  work, 
she  had  chanced  to  find  a  copy  of  Nelly's  composition, 
and  having  sense  enough  to  see  its  good  points,  she  had 
taken  them,  never  dreaming  that  the  little  "Dunce"  could 
have  any  chance. 

Poor  Vernona !  I  believe  she  suffered  months  of  misery 
in  that  one  hour,  and  I  will  say  her  remorse  was  very  gen- 
uine. It  was  not  all  just  shame ;  it  was  in  part  honest  pen- 
itence. She  humbly  told  her  story  to  Nelly,  whose  ten- 
der heart  melted  at  once,  and  her  "Never  mind, Vernona; 
we'll  try  and  forget  it,"  though  it  brought  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears,  had  a  charm  in  it  which  softened  the  girl's  heart 
more  than  an  hour's  rebuke  could  have  done. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  Nelly's  pleading  that  Verno- 
na's  fault  should  not  be  made  known.  What  penance  Miss 
Blakeman  imposed  I  never  knew,  but  at  all  events  no  one 
in  the  school  but  us  four  knew  of  her  offense.  And  with 
her  frank  and  sorrowful  admission  of  guilt  had  come  a 
sort  of  grace  which  certainly  helped  her  ever  afterward. 
I  knew  her  many  years  later.  Nelly  was  always  her 
friend,  and  I  can  testify  to  her  having  led  an  honored, 
useful  life  in  which  I  believe  deceit  never  again  took  part. 

As  for  Nelly,  our  little  clever  ''Dunce"  now,  it  was  not 
possible  to  put  her  on  any  pedestal  except  in  our  affec- 
tions. Nelly  would  be  Nelly  of  old  in  some  ways  forever, 
but  from  that  day  forward  her  horizon  widened.  It  be- 
came an  accepted  fact  that  Nelly  never  would  be  great  at 
"olog'ies,"  at  the  piano,  at  French,  or  mathematics;  but 
as  time  went  on  she  grew  to  be  leader  in  all  the  literary 
work  of  the  school  —  our  dramatist,  poet  laureate,  and 
writer  of  special  addresses;  and  when  she  went  away  into 
her  own  home  we  knew  what  slit-  was.  and  what  gifts  of 
frank,  fearless  honor,  in  deed  and  word,  she  would  bring 
to  her  husband.  She  had  said,  "God  would  not  believe 
zY,"and  He  had  not  permitted  her  disgrace;  but  if  lie  bad. 
Nelly  was  one  of  His  children  who  would  have  known 
that  the  reason  as  well  as  the  result  was  in.  His  keeping. 
and  she  would  patiently  have  waited  for  His  day. 

Girls,  you  saw  Mrs.  Darrell  yesterday.  Did  she  look  as 
though  we  had  ever  called  her  our  little  "  Dunce"  ''. 


THE  COLONEL'S  SNUFF-BOX: 

A  STORY  OF  BENGAL. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

''  T'M  surprised  that  you  should  still  take  snuff,  Colonel 

1  Pearson,  when  the  practice  is  so  completely  out  of 
fashion." 

';My  dear  madam,  an  old-fashioned  custom  just  suits 
an  old-fashioned  fellow;  and,  besides,  I  should  be  un- 
grateful to  give  up  a  habit  that  once  saved  my  life." 

We  all  looked  up,  seeing  that  one  of  the  good  stories 
for  which  the  Colonel  was  so  famous  was  coming. 

"  You  must  really  tell  us  that  story,  Colonel,"  said  our 
hostess.  "  I'm  sure  it  must  be  a  good  one." 

The  Colonel  laughed.  "I  don't  know  that  it's  very 
much  of  a  story,  after  all ;  but  if  you  care  to  have  it,  here 
it  is  for  you : 

"A  good  many  years  ago,  not  long  after  I  first  came  out 
to  India,  I  was  sent  to  do  garrison  duty  in  one  of  the  wild- 
er parts  of  northern  Bengal.  The  place  when-  we-  were 
stationed  was  the  most  out-of-the-way  spot  you  can  im- 
agine. In  front,  a  range  of  high  rocky  hills;  at  tin-  back, 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  a  great  mass  of  dark  green  jungle, 


thick  and  close  as  a  bramble  hedge.  There  wasn't  a  white 
face  within  forty  miles,  except  my  own,  and  that,  with  the 
sun  and  the  mosquitoes,  was  not  very  white  either.  Al- 
together I  was  a  kind  of  Eastern  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
an  outpost  station  in  place  of  a  desert  island,  and  thirty  or 
forty  Man  Fridays  instead  of  one. 

"  Yovi  would  have  thought  this  was  the  very  last  place 
where  one  could  expect  to  meet  a  friend;  but  I  had  not 
been  there  a  week  when  a  man  came  up  through  the  jun- 
gle whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  were  at  school  together 
in  England.  So  of  course  I  gave  him  a  share  of  my  tent, 
and  made  him  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  he  liked. 

"Now  I  should  tell  you  that  among  the  presents  that  I 
had  received  on  leaving  England  was  a  gold  snuff-box 
given  me  by  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  who  had  commanded  a 
cruiser  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  was  especially  interested 
in  everything  East  Indian.  It  was  from  him  that  I  first 
learned  to  take  snuff  myself,  which  he  said  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  than  smoking.  I  valued  the  box,  too,  knowing- 
how  fond  of  it  the  old  gentleman  was,  and  what  a  wrench 
it  must  have  been  for  him  to  part  with  it. 

"  One  day,  after  a  long  inarch,  we  had  turned  in  early, 
being  rather  tired.  My  friend  was  soon  asleep,  but  I,  tired 
though  I  was,  could  not  get  to  sleep  anyhow.  The  more 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  doze  off,  the  more  wide  awake 
I  was,  and  as  restless  as  I  could  be.  At  last  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  try  whether  a  pinch  or 
two  of  snuff  would  steady  my  nerves  a  bit. 

"  I  had  just  got  out  the  box,  which  was  under  my  pil- 
low, when  there  was  a  rustle  outside  the  tent,  as  if  some- 
body had  brushed  against  it  in  passing.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  loose  flap  of  canvas  that  hung  over  the  doorway 
was  pushed  aside,  and  in  came,  not  three  feet  from  where 
I  lay,  the  great  yellow  head,  fiery  eyes,  and  long  white 
teeth  of  the  biggest  tiger  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

"I  think  it  was  one  of  Napoleon's  old  Generals  who 
used  to  say:  'It  is  only  a  coward  who  says  he  has  never 
been  frightened.'  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  /was  fright- 
ened that  time,  and  very  badly  frightened,  too.  The  guns 
were  all  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  knew  well  that  the  lirst 
movement  I  made  would  bring  the  beast  upon  me. 

".lust  then  a  thought  struck  me.  I  saw  that,  after  the 
darkness  outside,  the  glare  of  the  light  I  had  kept  burning 
dazzled  Mr.  Tiger,  who  was  blinking  and  winking  like  a 
man  just  aroused  from  a  nap.  Before  he  had  time  to 
make  a  spring  I  flung  all  the  snuff  right  in  his  face. 

"You  should  have  heard  what  a  noise  he  made!  It 
wasn't  a  roar,  or  a  scream,  or  a  howl,  or  a  sneeze,  but  all 
four  put  together,  loud  enough  to  wake  up  the  whole 
country.  Away  he  went  dashing  and  crashing  down  the 
hill,  sending  the  stones  and  gravel  flying  like  hail,  and 
sneezing  and  coughing  at  every  jump,  fit  to  blow  his  head 
off.  And  then  flash,  flash,  crack,  crack  went  the  rifles 
and  matchlocks  of  our  men  below,  to  whom  the  chance  of 
shooting  a  tiger  was  like  a  half-holiday  to  a  school-boy. 
I  could  hear  him  still  running,  however,  and  thought  he 
had  got  off;  but  the  next  morning  we  found  him  lying 
dead  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
with  three  bullets  in  his  body." 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  Colonel  ended,  broken  at 
length  by  our  hostess: 

"But  really,  now,  Colonel,  aren't  you  making  fun  of 
us?  Could  a  pinch  of  snuff  really  drive  away  one  of 
those  terrible  tigers  ?" 

"Well, "said  the  Colonel,  smiling  slyly,  "if  you  don't 
believe  it,  ask  this  gentleman  opposite  me,  who  was  my 
tent  companion  that,  night." 

"  Dr.  G !"  echoed  the  whole  company,  amazed. 

"Just  so,"  said  the  missionary,  with  a  hearty  laugh; 

"and  Dr.  G wished  himself  anywhere  else,  lean  assure 

you.  But  as  I  was  much  the  fatter  man  of  the  two,  it's 
I"  rhaps  just  as  well  for  me  that  the  Colonel  was  so  handy 
with  his  snuff-box." 
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TASTEFUL    EAK-UIXGS. 

CHATS  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  (JASEY. 

VIII.— THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

RADUALLY  every  place  on  the  globe  will  have  post- 
VJT  age  stamps  of  its  own.  A  little  more  than  forty 
years  ago  the  idea  of  postage  stamps  for  the  prepayment 
of  postage  oil  letters  was  laughed  at  by  every  one.  But 
the  experiment  was  made  in  England,  and  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  governments  use  postage 
stamps. 

In  the  Falkland  Islands  stamps  were  introduced  in  1878. 
The  type  is  represented  in  the  stamp  here  given,  and  dif- 
fers from  those  usually  made  for  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  Falk- 
land Islands  belong  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  default  of  a  special  symbol 
for  the  stamps,  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  used;  that  is,  the  portrait  of 
Victoria  when  she  was  much  younger 
than  she  is  now — when,  in  fact,  she 
was  a  young  lady,  and  more  beautiful 
than  at  present. 

All  philatelists  wonder  why  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  which  put  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  on  their 
stamps  do  not  use  the  portrait  as  it  is  to-day.  But  whether 
it  is  to  save  expense  or  to  flatter  their  sovereign,  only  one 
colony — that  of  Newfoundland — represents  the  Queen  of 
England  as  she  is  now. 

The  series  in  use  in  the  Falkland  Islands  includes  the 
following  values  and  colors:  Id.,  claret;  Gd.,  green;  Is., 
brown. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  about  200  in  number,  are  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  lie  about  250  miles  east  of  the  main- 


land of  South  America,  between  the  parallels 
of  51°  and  52°  45'.  A  glance  at  any  map  or 
geography  will  fix  the  location.  Only  two 
of  these  islands  are  of  considerable  size.  The 
largest  is  East  Falkland,  95  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  40  miles;  and  next, 
West  Falkland.  80  miles  long,  and  about  25 
miles  wide.  The  area  of  East  Falkland  is 
about  3000  square  miles,  and  that  of  West 
Falkland  about  2000. 

In  1845  Mr.  S.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  cattle  mer- 
chant on  the  River  Platte,  obtained  from  the 
English  government  a  grant  of  the  southern 
portion  of  East  Falkland,  a  peninsula  600, Odd 
acres  in  extent,  and  possession  of  all  the  wild 
cattle  011  the  island  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
for  a  payment  of  $50,000  down,  and  §100.001) 
in  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1852. 
In  1851  Mr.  Lafone's  interest  in  Lafonea,  as 
the  peninsula  lias  since  been  called,  was  pur- 
chased for  $150,000  by  a  company  chartered 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  isl- 
and to  more  account. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company  are  now  at  Stanley,  where  their 
colonial  manager  resides,  while  their  grazing 
and  boiling-down  operations  are  carried  on 
in  different  parts  of  the  islands.  Stores  and 
workshops  have  sprung  up  at  Stanley,  and 
now  ships  can  be  repaired  and  provided  in 
every  way  better  and  more  cheaply  there  than 
at  any  of  the  South  American  ports — a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance,  seeing  that  a  greater 
amount  of  injury  is  done  annually  by  severe 
weather  to  ships  passing  near  Cape  Horn  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The   Falkland   Islands  were   first   seen  by 
Davis  in  the  year  1592.     A  few  years  after- 
ward they  were  visited  by  a  Dutchman,  Se- 
bald  de  Wert,  and  called  the  Sebald  Islands — a  name  which 
they  still   bear  on   some  of  the  Dutch   maps.      Captain 
Strong  sailed  through  the  passage  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal islands  in  1090,  and  called  it  Falkland  Sound.      From 
this  the  group  afterward  took  its  English  name. 

In  17C3  the  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  who  established  a  colony  on  Port  Louis;  but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  a  few  years  afterward.  In 
1761  Commodore  Byron,  on  the  part  of  England,  took  pos- 
session, claiming  the  right  of  prior  discovery,  and  his  doing 
so  was  nearly  the  cause  of  a  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  both  countries  having  armed  fleets  to  contest  the 
barren  sovereignty.  Spain  yielded  her  claims.  The  re- 
public of  Buenos  Ayres  claimed  the  group  in  1820,  because 
the  islands  had  not  been  actually  colonized  by  England, 
and  formed  a  settlement  at  Fort  Louis  which  promised  to 
be  fairly  successful.  But  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  Americans,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  them  in  is:u. 
Filially  the  British  flag  was  once  more  hoisted  at  Port 
Louis  in  1833,  and  since  that  time  the  Falkland  Islands 
have  been  a  regular  British  colony  under  a  Governor, 
and  the  seat  of  a  colonial  bishopric. 

In  the  islands  the  sky  is  almost  constantly  clouded,  and 
rain  falls  about  250  days  in  the  year.  The  islands  form 
essentially  a  part  of  Patagonia,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  high  plateau  under  the  sea. 

Two  vegetable  productions  of  the  Falklands,  the  "bal- 
sam bog''  and  the  "  tussock  grass, "are  objects  of  curiosity 
and  interest.  In  many  places  the  low  grounds  look,  at  a 
little  distance,  as  if  they  were  scattered  over  with  large 
gray  bowlders,  three  or  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  across. 
These  bowlder-like  masses  are  single  plants.  The  growth 
is  so  slow  and  the  condensation  is  so  great  that  the  block 
becomes  as  hard  as  the  bowlder  which  it  so  much  resem- 
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bles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cut  a  shaving  from  the  surface 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  "tussock  grass"  is  a  wonderful  and  most  valuable 
natural  production,  which,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
flocks  and  herds  of  animals  into  the  islands,  will  probably 
ere  long  become  extinct.  It  is  a  reed-like  grass,  which 
grows  in  thick  tufts,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  from  stool- 
like  root-crowns..  The  leaves  and  stems  are  excellent  fod- 
der, and  are  much  liked  by  cattle ;  but  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  and  the  crowns  of  the  roots  have  a  sweet  nutty  fla- 
vor which  makes  them  delightful,  and  cattle  and  pigs  and 
almost  all  other  animals  crop  the  tussocks  to  the  ground, 
when  the  rain,  getting  into  the  crowns,  rots  the  roots. 

Several  species  of  wild-geese  found  in  these  islands  are 
so  fearless  that  the  boys  bring  them  down  at  will  by  en- 
tangling their  wings  with  a  form  of  the  "bolas"  made  with 
a  pair  of  the  knuckle-bones  of  an  ox. 


"LEFT    BEHIND;"* 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"TOBY  TYLER,''  "  MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "KAISING  THE  'PKAUL,'  "  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ARTISTS  AND  PRINTERS. 

DICKEY  SPRY  kept  his  word  so  far  as  having  the 
timber  for  the  seats  at  the  theatre  was  concerned,  for 
so  anxious  was  he  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract  that 
he  devoted  the  next  afternoon  and  evening  to  the  work. 

He  made  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Green  whereby  he 
could  get  into  the  house  during  the  afternoon,  while  she 
was  attending  to  her  fruit  stand,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  had  made  seats  enough  to  accommodate 
at  least  two  hundred  boys,  providing,  of  course,  that  they 
were  willing  to  stow  themselves  in  snugly. 

After  the  work  was  done 
there  was  not  a  member  of 
the  firm  but  thought  they 
had  a  valuable  addition  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Spry  and 
his  timber,  and  they  listen- 
ed with  more  attention  to 
his  suggestions  than  they 
had  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, when  it  was  possible 
that  he  would  not  carry 
out  his  portion  of  the  con- 
tract as  fully  as  they  de- 
sired. 

When  they  stopped  work 
that  evening  they  looked 
at  their  theatre  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride;  for  it  was 
now  so  nearly  completed 
that  any  one  could  tell,  at 
a  very  searching  glance, 
what  it  was  intended  for. 

The  scenery  was  all  in 
its  place,  and  Nelly  had 
made  a  quantity  of  rosettes 
of  different-colored  tissue- 
paper,  which  were  to  orna- 
ment the  rough,  unpainted 
boards. 

All  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  cur- 


tain, and  hang  it  so  that  it  could  be  rolled  up  and  down, 
and  to  arrange  a  place  for  the  candles  that  were  to  serve 
as  foot-lights. 

What  that  curtain  should  be  made  of  had  been  a  vexing 
question  for  the  partners  to  settle,  and  many  and  serious 
had  been  the  discussions  regarding  it. 

Ben  had  insisted  that  they  ought  to  buy  white  cloth 
enough  to  make  a  regular  curtain;  but  on  considering  that 
proposition  carefully  they  had  discovered  that  it  would 
cost  nearly  three  dollars,  and  they  hardly  felt  justified  in 
going  to  so  much  expense. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  buy  large  sheets  of  stout  brown 
paper,  which  could  be  both  pasted  and  sewn  together,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  would  not  be  pulled  apart 
by  their  own  weight.  They  should  then  be  ornamented 
in  some  artistic  manner  by  the  firm. 

By  the  time  this  important  question  was  settled  it  was 
so  late  that  no  more  work  could  be  done  that  night;  but 
before  Dickey  departed  for  his  hogshead  home  there  was 
an  emphatic  demand  made  upon  Mr.  Dowd  for  some  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  play  which  he  had  promised  to  have  in 
readiness  for  the  opening  night.  It  was  then  Wednes- 
day, and  since  the  first  performance  was  to  be  given  011  the 
following  Saturday  evening,  it  did  surely  seem  as  if  the 
actors  should  know  what  they  were  to  do  on  that  impor- 
tant occasion. 

"It  will  be  all  right."  Mopsey  said,  so  decidedly  that 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  even  if  he 
had  not  added,  "  Friday  night  we'll  all  come  here  an'  prac- 
tice, an'  then  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

On  the  following  day  business  was  so  good  that  it  was 
very  late  before  the  partners  could  get  to  work  on  their 
theatrical  enterprise.  If  their  profits  had  not  been  so 
large,  they  would  have  regretted  the  delay  deeply. 

But  they  worked  the  faster  when  they  did  get  the  chance, 
and  while  the  others  were  interested  in  putting  together 
the  curtain,  which  bade  fair  to  be  a  marvel  of  art,  Ben  la- 
bored industriously  in  making  the  tickets. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  had  a  large  lot  of  card-board 
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dippings,  wliicli  lie  had  gathered  in  a  printing-office  as 
In-  delivered  papers  from  lime  to  time,  and  these  Ben  had 
purchased  with  the  understanding  tliat  lie  was  to  give  in 
ret  urn  free  admission  to  the  entertainment  for  three  even- 
ing, providing,  of  course,  that  the  theatre  remained  open 
t..  the  public  that  length  of  time. 

From  the.sc  oilils  and  ends  Nelly  had  cut  about  a  hun- 
dred properly  shaped  pieces  during  the  afternoon,  while 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  fruit  stand,  and  these  Ben  was 
converting  into  orders  for  admission  by  printing  on  them, 
in  rather  a  shaky  hand,  and  with  a  new  lead-pencil  he 
had  bought  for  that  express  purpose,  the  following: 


(7/.V7V    xllnW. 

LET  \\~uX  I'«M  i.Y. 


As  it  was  proposed  to  charge  eight  cents  for  seats  in  the 
two  front  benches.  Ben  printed,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
twenty  very  unique  cards,  similar  to  this: 


PReseRVED    CeA  T. 


FRIIST    B    .\,-H 


It  was  a  long  job.  and  he  had  bitten  his  tongue  until  it 
was  sore  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  printing  readable,  while 
his  fingers  ached  from  clutching  the  pencil  so  firmly;  but 
he  finished  his  task  before  the  curtain  was  completed,  and 
was  able  to  give  his  advice  as  to  ornamenting  it. 

It  was  while  working  on  the  curtain  that  Johnny  dis- 
played his  skill  as  an  artist,  for  he  had  assumed  the  sole 
charge,  insisting  that  the  others  should  proceed  under  his 
direction. 

It  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  Master  Jones  was  pur- 
suing his  work  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  two  candles 
stuck  in  bottles  as  his  only  lighi.  But  Johnny  appeared 
to  be  equal  to  his  task,  for  he  was  dashing  on  the  color 
rapidly,  not  heeding  the  fact  that  one  side  of  his  nose  was 
a  beautiful  green  and  the  other  a  vivid  red,  while  his  chin 
was  as  black  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  paint  on  a  beard. 

It  was  on  the  central  figure  of  this  work  of  art  that 
Johnny  was  expending  the  most  of  his  labors,  and  to  those 
who  were  watching  him  it  appeared  something  like  an 
irregular  rainbow  or  the  interior  of  a  paint  shop,  until 
Master  Jones  printed  under  it,  to  avoid  aii3r  possibility  of 
mistake.  "  WiLD  iNGuN."  Then  all  could  see  the  resem- 
blance at  once. 

Johnny  was  proud  of  his  work,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
completed  he  stood  in  silent  admiration  of  what  he  had 
created,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  hot  tallow  from  the 
candle  he  held  in  his  hand  was  running  down  over  his 
fingers. 

It  had  been  decided  to  have  a  small  painting  in  each  of 
the  four  cornel's,  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  looking  lone- 
ly, and  these  were  to  be  done  by  the  firm. 

Paul  drew  his  entirely  in  black,  in  the  right-hand  lower 
corner,  and  it  was  a  very  fair  representation  of  two  guns 
and  a  sword,  although  the  barrels  of  the  guns  were  rather 
more  crooked  than  they  should  have  been,  while  the  edge 
of  the  sword  was  notched  as  if  it  had  had  some  hard  usage. 

Dickey  printed  in  red  the  same  notice  that  the  boys  had 
seen  in  his  home,  offering  a  reward,  for  the  apprehension 
of  Tim  Dooley :  and  although  his  partners  declared  that  it 
was  not  at  all  appropriate  for  the  curtain  of  a  dramatic 
stage,  he  insisted  that  it  should  remain  there,  citing  the 
fact  that  he  had  contributed  more  in  value  to  the  general 


fund  than  the  others  had.  It  was  an  argument  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  and  Dickey's  notice  was  allowed  to  remain, 
although  Johnny  contended  that  the  audience  would  think 
his  Indian  had  been  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the  missing 
Tim. 

On  the  upper  left-hand  corner  Mopsey  painted,  with  all 
the  colors  at  his  command,  a  picture  of  a  schooner  under 
full  sail,  with  a  row  of  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
guns  showing  over  the  rail,  but  which  he  explained  were 
pea-nuts,  adding  that  she  was  represented  as  having  a  full 
cargo  on  board. 

Ben,  with  fingers  still  aching  from  severe  exertion  with 
the  pencil,  drew  a  picture  of  his  blacking-box  and  brush, 
which  would  have  been  quite  a  correct  likeness  if  he  had 
not  made  the  mistake  of  painting  the  brush  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  box. 

Then,  in  order  that  Nelly  might  do  something  toward 
beautifying  this  wonderful  curtain,  she  was  allowed  to- 
print  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  her 
own,  around  the  border,  giving  more  color  to  the  whole, 
even  if  it  did  not  add  to  it  in  an  artistic  sense. 

It  was  unusually  late  when  all  this  was  done,  and  the 
members  of  this  grand  enterprise  were  obliged  to  go  to 
their  respective  beds,  much  as  they  would  have  liked  to- 
continue  at  their  work  all  night. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  tickets  were  divided  equally 
among  the  five  partners,  that  they  might  sell  as  many  as 
possible  before  the  opening  of  the  doors  on  Saturday 
night,  in  order  to  lessen  Mrs.  Green'sduties  as  door-keeper. 

It  was  also  agreed,  before  they  separated  that  night,  that 
P>en  and  Dickey  should  not  attempt  to  do  any  business 
the  next  day,  but  devote  all  their  time  to  hanging  the 
curtain  and  hunting  up  old  bottles  to  use  as  holders  for 
the  foot-lights,  so  that  everything  would  be  in  readiness. 
for  the  rehearsal  in  the  evening. 

During  the  next  forenoon  those  of  the  partners  who 
pursued  their  regular  business  had  all  they  could  do  to  at- 
tend to  those  who  wished  to  buy  papers  and  theatre  tickets, 
and  more  particularly  the  latter. 

There  had  been  very  much  talk  and  speculation  among 
this  portion  of  the  news-selling  world  as  to  the  theatre, 
and  every  one  was  anxious  to  secure  a  ticket  as  early  as 
possible,  lest  if  they  delayed  until  near  the  time  for  the 
performance  they  should  be  unable  even  to  gain  admis- 
sion. 

Of  course  where  so  much  had  been  said  about  any  one 
particular  thing  as  had  been  said  about  the  theatre,  and 
w  here-  so  many  rumors  had  been  flying  around,  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  size,  furnishing,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  place  could  not  be  prevented.  Some  thought  that  an 
army  of  carpenters  had  been  at  work  fitting  up  the  theatre 
in  the  highest  state  of  art  and  elegance;  others  said  that  it 
was  upon  the  stage  only  that  much  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  that  that  portion  of  the  theatre  was  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  stage  that  could  be  found  else- 
where in  the  city.  Then  the  more  imaginative,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  stories  that  related  to  mere  detail,  cir- 
culated the  most  startling  rumors  as  to  the.  amount  of 
brain-work  Mopsey  Dowd  was  doing  on  the  new  play, 
which  was  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  far  surpass  anything 
Buffalo  Bill  or  Sixteen-string  Jack  ever  wrote. 

Since  Mopsey  was  found  at  his  place  of  business  with 
the  same  regularity  as  before  this  gigantic  scheme  had 
been  planned,  some  of  his  admirers  insisted  that  he  work- 
ed nights,  .spending  the  time  when  he  should  have  been, 
asleep  in  bringing  forth  the  most  startling  and  blood- 
curdling scenes,  to  be  given  with  all  their  attendant  hor- 
rors on  the  night  of  the  opening  of  the  theatre. 

With  all  these  things  to  give  a  spur  to  the  sale  of  tick- 
ets, it  was  little  wonder  that  they  were  disposed  of  readily. 
When  night  came  all  had  been  sold  save  those  which  Ben 
and  Dickey  held,  and  the  demand  was  still  very  great. 
Each  member  of  the  company  was  quite  as  much  ex- 
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cited  when  he  went  home  that  night  as  if  the  perform- 
ance was  to  be  given  then,  for  the  rehearsal  was  to  be 
held,  and  all  had  their  parts  to  learn. 

Ben  and  Dickey  had  worked  faithfully,  and  done  all 
that  had  been  left  for  them  to  do.  The  curtain  was  hung 
— a  little  awkwardly,  to 'be  sure,  on  account  of  the  uneven 
manner  in  which  the  stage  had  been  built.  But  there  it 
was,  whether  straight  or  crooked,  where  all  the  beauty  of 
its  many-colored  illustrations  could  be  seen  if  the  candles 
were  held  near  enough  to  it. 

When  called  upon  to  hoist  and  lower  it,  Ben  and  Dickey 
showed  evident  signs  of  nervousness.  But  they  did  suc- 
ceed, after  some  considerable  time,  in  getting  it  up  and 
down  without  tearing  it,  although  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  they  were  relieved  when  it  was  up  for  the  second  time. 
and  Mopsey  had  ordered  it  left  there,  so  that  the  rehearsal 
could  be  proceeded  with  without  fear  of  injuring  it. 

The  foot-lights  had  been  arranged  by  nailing  narrow 
strips  of  board  on  the  under  side  of  the  stage,  allowing 
them  to  project  about  six  inches  from  where  the  curtain 
would  come  when  it  was  lowered.  Oil  these  strips  the 
bottles,  some  large  and  some  small,  were  to  be  placed,  each 
with  a  candle  in  it.  Ben  was  confident  that  they  would 
remain  there  safely  enough,  provided  no  one  walked  very 
heavily  on  the  stage. 

No  one  had  thought  of  lighting  the  main  body  of  the 
hall  until  Ben  and  Dickey  noticed  the  omission,  and  sup 
plied  it  by  tying  candles  around  two  barrel  hoops,  and 
hanging  them  up  like  chandeliers,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  general  appearance  and  finish  of  the  place. 

After  all  these  things  had  been  inspected,  the  party 
adjourned  to  dinner,  in  order  to  fortify  themselves  for  the 
trying  mental  labor  before  them.  Dickey  remained  as 
the  guest  of  his  partners,  on  special  invitation  from  them 
and  Mrs.  Green. 

[TO    BE    COXTINL'KD.] 


REAL  GIANTS  AND  DWARFS. 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR. 

HE'S  as  big  as  a  giant." 
"Yes,  and  a  great  deal  better." 

The  speakers  were  two  little  girls  who  had  been  car- 
ried across  Broadway  one  day  during  a  snow-storm  by  a 
very  big  policeman  ;  and  as  they  stood  beside  the  tall  blue- 
ci  >:ited  fellow  they  seemed  such  little  dots  that  it  reminded 
me  of  some  very  interesting  stories  of  both  giants  (real  gi- 
ants) and  dwarfs,  which  I  think  the  little  readers  of  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  would  like  to  hear  about. 

Giants  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  Genesis,  chap- 
ter vi.,  verse  4.  Now  if  you  will  take  your  Bible  and  turn 
to  Deuteronomy,  chapter  iii.,  you  can  read  the  story  of 
Og,  King  of  Bashan,  whose  bedstead  was  thirteen  feet  long 
and  made  of  iron.  He  was  a  mighty  ruler,  and  the  last 
of  his  race,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  him  in  the 
Eastern  legends.  One  says  that  he  escaped  the  flood  by 
wading  only  knee-deep  beside  the  ark,  and  that  one  of  his 
bones  was  used  for  a  bridge  over  a  river.  Another  tells 
how  one  day,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered  him,  lie 
noticed  that  their  camp  extended  six  miles,  so  he  went 
and  tore  up  a  mountain  six  miles  round  at  the  base,  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  intending  to  carry  it  to  the  Israelites' 
camp  and  throw  it  upon  them,  so  as  to  destroy  them.  But 
the  word  of  the  Lord  prepared  a  worm  which  bored  a 
hole  in  the  mountain  over  his  head,  so  that  it  fell  down 
upon  his  own  shoulders. 

Of  course  you  all  knowT  of  Goliath  of  Gath,and  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  eleven  feet  five  inches  high ;  his  coat 
of  mail  weighed  two  hundred  and  eight  pounds,  and  his 
spear-head  twenty-five  pounds.  Just  think  of  little  D:;vid 
facing  such  a  monster! 

The  Roman  Emperor  Maximus  was  nearly  nine  feet 
high  and  of  great  bulk  or  size.  He  used  to  take  his  wife's 


bracelet  for  a  thumb  ring,  and  his  strength  was  so  great 
that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  carri;ige  which  two  oxen  could 
not  move.  He  ate  forty  pounds  of  meat  and  drank  six 
gallons  of  wine  every  day. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  can  tell  where  Cornwall 
is  ?  It  is  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  and  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  giants.  One  of  them,  called  Holiburn. 
was  of  such  strength  that  he  is  said  to  have  killed  a  lad 
one  day  by  patting  him  on  the  head.  Another  giant, 
called  Trebiggan,  is  said  to  have  dined  every  day  on  chil- 
dren, whom  he  fried  on  a  flat  rock  outside  his  cave.  His 
arms  were  so  long  that  he  cmild  snatch  the  sailors  from 
the  ships  which  passed  by  the  Land's  End,  and  sometimes, 
after  he  had  had  his  fun,  he  would  replace  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Antony  Payne,  another 
Cornish  giant,  was  born.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  sent  the  lad  to 
school.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good-natured  fellow, 
for  he  allowed  his  school-mates  to  use  his  back  as  a  black- 
board to  work  out  their  lessons  on,  and  his  strength  was 
so  great  that  he  used  to  take  two  of  the  biggest  boys  under 
his  arms  and  climb  some  neighboring  cliff  to  "show  them 
the  world,"  as  he  said.  The  country  lads  still  say,  "As 
long  as  Tony  Payne's  foot,"  if  they  wish  to  describe  any- 
thing of  extra  length.  When  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old  he  was  seven  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  afterward 
grew  two  inches  more.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  by  order  of  King'  Charles  II. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  porter,  Daniel,  was  seven  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  a  large  O  on  the  back  of  the  terrace 
at  Windsor  Castle  is  the  record  of  his  height,  made  by 
order  of  Cromwell.  He  went  crazy  with  study,  and  his 
Bible,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Nell  Gwynne,  is  still 
preserved. 

Most  of  you  have  read  of  the  regiment  of  giants  raiseJ 
by  Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia,  the  men  of  the 
front  rank  all  standing  seven  feet  in  their  stockings. 
These  men  were  after  his  death  presented  to  his  son's 
Queen  as  a  body-guard,  and  walked  on  each  side  of  her 
coach  to  support  it  in  case  it  should  fall.  They  used  to 
shake  hands  over  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 

Cornelius  MacGrath,  a  famous  Irish  giant,  whose  skel- 
eton is  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wore  shoes  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  his  wrist  measured  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

Another  famous  Irish  giant  was  Patrick  Cotter,  better 
known  as  O'Brien.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade.  Inn 
grew  to  such  proportions  when  a  mere  boy  that  his  fa- 
ther hired  him  to  a  showman  for  £50  a  year  (about  6i--"'0i. 
He  used  to  sit  on  a  table  and  rest  his  arm  on  the  top  of  the 
door  while  he  talked  to  you,  and  one  night  in  Bath  he  ter- 
rified a  watchman  by  quietly  reaching  up  to  a  street  lamp 
and  taking  off  the  cover  to  light  his  pipe.  He  died  when 
he  was  forty-six,  which  was  very  old  for  a  giant. 

In  1866  a  Chinese  giant  visited  England  with  his  wife. 
He  was  nearly  eight  feet  high,  and  when  he  called  on  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  at  their  request  he  wrote 
his  name  011  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  received, 
nearly  ten  feet  from  the  floor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  only  one  mention  of  a 
dwarf  made  in  the  Bible.  I  suppose  main"  of  you  have  read 
of  little  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf  who  was  baked  in  a  pie, 
and  who,  when  the  pie  was  cut,  stepped  out,  dressed  in  full 
armor.  He  was  presented  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  b\  1  lie 
Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Jeffrey  was  just  seven  years 
old  at  that  time,  and  only  one  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  he 
never  grew  to  be  more  than  three  feet. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  can  tell  any  of  you  much  that 
would  be  new  to  you  about  Tom  Thumb.  His  real  name 
wras  Charles  S.  Stratton,  and  he  was  born  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  He  was  so  small  when  he  was  five  years 
old  that  he  would  hide  in  Mr.  Barnum's  pocket. 

There  are  not  many  little  boys  and  girls  who  are  able  to 
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read  that  have  not  heard  of  General  Garibaldi.  When  he 
was  in  Sicily  a  dwarf  presented  himself  as  a  volunteer, 
but  he  was  refused  both  by  the  Council  and  the  General 
himself.  But  after  the  first  battle  the  little  fellow  came 
up  to  Garibaldi,  and  joyfully  exclaimed: 

"See,  General,  you  would  not  take  me,  but  you  could 
not  prevent  my  coming.  I  have  fought  well— indeed  I 
have — and  I  am  wounded,  too." 

The  General  recognized  the  little  fellow,  and  replied. 
"  Ah,  bravo!  and  where  are  you  wounded  ?" 

After  some  hesitation  the  other  showed  a  wound  be- 
tween his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  fie!''  said  Garibaldi — ''wounded  in  the  back!  I 
knew  you  would  never  be  any  good." 

The  little  soldier  went  away  greatly  confused.  Anoth- 
er battle  soon  followed,  and  before  it  was  fairly  over,  the 
little  fellow  again  accosted  his  chief. 

"Here  I  am,  General,  wounded  again,  but  this  time  in 
the  right  place,"  and  pointing  to  a  wound  in  his  breast,  he 
fell  dead  at  the  General's  feet. 


A  LITTLE  HEROINE. 

BY  JOHN  A.  DOHRMAN. 


JUST  between  the  towns  of  Hoboken  and  Weehawken, 
in  New  Jersey,  lies  the  little  hamlet  of  Union  Hill, 
an  old-fashioned  village  peopled  mostly  by  Germans,  and 
in  this  village  has  stood  for  many  years  a  great  frame 
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building,  used  principally  as  a  hotel,  and  known  to  all  the 
towns-people  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Swan." 

In  years  gone  by  this  place  was  quite  a  famous  resort, 
but  it  gradually  ran  down  until  it  became  at  length  a 
cheap  boarding-house. 

Among  the  many  inmates  of  the  building  were  Julie 
Brohmer,  a  little  eight-year-old  girl,  her  mother,  and 
three  younger  children.  The  smallest,  a  little  girl  baby 
of  two  years,  was  little  Julie's  especial  charge,  and  her 
mother  could  always  leave  the  little  baby  with  Julie,  sure 
that  no  harm  would  come  to  her  so  long  as  her  faithful 
little  sister  was  near. 

Julie  attended  the  public  school  as  regularly  as  her  du- 
ties at  home  would  allow,  and,  unlike  most  little  girls  of 
her  age,  when  she  came  home  she  did  not  care  to  run  out 
in  the  street  and  play  at  "tag"  or  "hide-and-seek,"  but 
instead  staid  at  home  and  relieved  her  mother  of  the  care 
of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  acted  the  part  of 
a  small  housewife. 

The  other  evening,  about  half  past  nine,  little  Julie  sat 
in  a  room  on  one  of  the  lower  floors  patiently  waiting  for 
her  mother  to  come  in  that  she  might  go  to  bed.  She  had 
just  put  her  little  baby  sister  to  sleep  in  the  back  room, 
and  as  Julie  sat  waiting  so  quietly,  her  half-closed  eyes 
and  frequent  yawns  told  only  too  well  that  the  "dust- 
man" was  011  his  rounds. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  there,  some  bright  sparks  fell  from 
the  ceiling  and  smouldered  on  the  floor.      Almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  number  of  the  tenants  who  lived  upstairs 
ran  wildly  through  the  hall  and  past  the  door,  scream- 
ing, "  Fire!  fire!"  at  the  top  of  their  voices.     In  an- 
other moment  the  flames  appeared  in  the  very  room 
in  which  little  Julie  sat.     She  heard  the  cries  of  fire, 
and  the  people  rushing  madly  into  the  street.     But 
there  was  no  one  to  tell  her  what  to  do,  or  even  to 
think  of  her,  in  that  moment  of  excitement. 

Perhaps  a  good  many  of  the  little  girl  readers  of 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  if  they  had  been  in  Julie's  place, 
would  have  screamed  and  run  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  But  that  was  not  what  brave 
little  Julie  thought  of  as  she  saw  the  sparks  falling 
about  her,  and  the  red  glare  of  the  fast-approaching 
flames. 

No,  indeed ;  for  she  knew  that  in  the  back  room  her 
baby  sister  slept  unconscious  of  any  danger,  and  the 
brave  little  girl  thought  first  of  her  duty  to  that  help- 
less infant.  So,  without  thinking  twice,  she  dashed 
forward,  and  groped  through  the  smoke  and  falling 
sparks  until  she  reached  the  baby's  crib.  Then,  snatch- 
ing out  the  little  two-year-old,  sleeping  peacefully  as 
it  was  in  its  little  night  dress— a  pretty  heavy  bur- 
den, too,  for  so  small  a  girl— and  clasping  it  tightly  in 
her  arms,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  struggling  through 
the  smoke  of  the  hall,  until  at  last  she  reached  the 
open  air. 

She  did  not  stop  even  then,  but  ran  on  until  she  had 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  There  she 
sat  down  on  a  convenient  rock  and  watched  the  fire, 
still  holding  her  little  sister  tightly  to  her  breast  to 
protect  her  from  the  cold.  And  in  this  position,  aft- 
er hunting  all  over,  and  almost  concluding  that  Julie 
had  perished  in  the  flames,  her  mamma  and  the  neigh- 
bors found  her. 

Brave  little  girl !  Though  only  eight  years  old, 
when  danger  threatened  she  did  not  have  to  be  told 
what  was  right  for  her  to  do,  nor  did  she  for  a  mo- 
ment lose  her  presence  of  mind,  but  bravely  rescued 
her  baby  sister. 

So,  little  girl  readers,  as  you  look  at  the  picture  of 
Julie  Brohmer  that  accompanies  this  article,  showing 
her  just  as  she  appeared  on  that  night,  think  what  a 
brave  little  girl  she  was,  and  try  to  learn  from  her 
brave  act  a  lesson  of  courage  and  self -control. 
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CAMPING  OUT. 

THE  CAMP,  AND  WHERE  TO  PITCH  IT. 
BY  KIRK  MUM:'  IE 

VS  the  Archer  boys,  Ben,  Aleck,  and  Robert,  or  "  Bob," 
as  lie  was  always  called,  had  never  camped  out,  they 
were  <>F  cour.se  very  anxious  to  do  so,  and  their  parents 
had  finally  consented  to  allow  them  to  try  it  during  the 
coming  vacation.  Many  and  long  were  the  discussions 
as  in  win-re  they  should  go,  and  what  they  would  need  to 
take  with  them.  Their  father  could  give  them  but  little 
advice,  as  he  had  had  no  experience  in  camping. 

Aleck,  who  was  the  most  delicate  of  the  three,  thought 
they  ought  to  carry  cot  beds,  while  the  others  declared 
that  to  sleep  on  the  ground  was  the  best  part  of  the  fun. 
And  though  they  all  haunted  the  kitchen  while  Maggie 
was  cooking,  and  watched  her  every  movement,  they 
failed  to  understand  how  similar  operations  were  to  be 
performed  over  an  open  camp  fire,  and  almost  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  a  cooking 
stove  into  camp  with  them. 

While  the  boys  were  in  the  midst  of  their  perplexities, 
their  uncle,  Captain  Harry  Archer,  who  was  in  the  army, 
and  had  for  some  years  been  stationed  on  the  far  Western 
plains,  came  home  on  a  furlough.  Of  course  he  knew  all 
about  camping  out,  and  of  course  the  boys  beset  him  with 
questions  as  to  the  hows,  whys,  and  whats  of  camp  life  the 
minute  he  came  down-stairs  upon  the  morning  after  his 
arrival. 

"  Hold  on,  boys  !''  he  cried,  laughing.  "  It  would  take 
me  two  hours  to  answer  the  questions  you  have  asked  me 
in  two  minutes.  Wait  until  after  dinner,  when,  if  you 
will  come  into  the  library,  we  will  have  a  chat  on  camp 
life." 

The  boys  were  polite  enough  to  wait  patiently  until 
evening.  But  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  they  hurried 
into  the  library,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Captain 
Archer.  Settling  himself  comfortably  in  the  big  reading 
chair,  while  his  nephews  gathered  around  him,  the  Cap- 
tain said : 

' '  Now,  boys,  before  you  ask  any  questions,  let  me  ask 
yon  a  few.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  fully  decided  that 
yon  would  rather  camp  out  during  your  vacation  than  to 
spend  it  in  any  other  way?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  they  answered,  all  together. 

"Ha vi-  you  made  up  your  minds  to  endure  patiently 
and  without  grumbling  many  hardships  and  discomforts 
of  which  you  have  not  thought,  and  against  which  you 
can  not  possibly  provide  beforehand? — in  fact,  are  you 
prepared  to  'rough  it'  .'" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  are."  replied  Ben.  the  eldest. 

"Good,  so  far.  The  more  fully  you  are  prepared  to 
'  rough  it.'  the  more  agreeable  will  be  your  surprise  when 
you  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  '  smooth  it,'  and  make  camp 
life  thoroughly  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  Now  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  a  few  talks  about  camp  life,  and  I  want 
eaeli  of  you  to  bring  a  small  blank  book,  and  take  notes 
of  whatever  may  seem  best  worth  remembering.  Have 
yon  decided  where  to  go?'' 

"The  Adirondacks,"  answered  Ben,  and  the  others 
nodded  their  heads. 

"You  couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  place.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  you  have  reached  the  Adirondacks  by  going  up 
the  Hudson  to  Albany  or  Troy,  taking  a  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company's  train  to  Saratoga,  the  Adiron- 
dack Railway  to  North  Creek,  and  stage  to  Blue  Mountain 
1  jake.  where  you  will  engage  your  boat.  With  Stoddard's 
Map  of  the  Adirondacks,  you  will  not  need  a  guide,  who, 
by-the-way,  would  prove  a  very  expensive  and  almost  use- 
less luxury  unless  you  proposed  making  a  hurried  and  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  whole  Adirondack  region. 

"  From  Blue  Mountain  make  your  way  into  Raquettc 
Lake,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 


mountains,  and  somewhere  on  its  shores,  or  on  those  of 
Forked  Lake,  just  beyond,  select  the  spot  for  your  camp. 
This  should  be  near  the  lake,  and  also  near  a  spring  or  a 
stream  of  running  water;  it  should  be  on  a  gentle  slope, 
as  free  as  possible  from  rocks,  roots,  and  stumps,  and, 
above  all.  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

"Do  not  carry  a  tent  of  any  kind,  but  get  your  mother 
to  stitch  together  on  her  sewing-machine  three  breadths  of 
strong  cotton  sheeting,  each  a  yard  wide  and  three  yards 
long.  Make  this  water-proof  by  soaking  it  for  a  day  in 
a  solution  of  three  gallons  of  water,  twelve  ounces  of 
lime,  and  five  ounces  of  alum.  After  soaking,  rinse  in 
warm  rain  water,  stretch  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  you 
have  a  light  water-tight  roof  for  your  forest  home.  The 
frame,  siding,  and  floor  will  all  be  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  your  eanip. 

"  For  the  frame  cut  two  stout  poles  about  eight  feet  long, 
each  having  a  fork  at  one  end.  Sharpen  the  other  end, 
and  drive  them  a  foot  into  the  ground,  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  apart.  Cut  a  stout  cross  pole,  and  rest  its  ends  in  the 
forks  of  the  uprights,  fastening  it  with  bits  of  rope  or  pli- 
able bark.  Cut  two  poles  ten  feet  long  for  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  rest  one  end  of  each  on  the  cross  pole  close  In- 
side the  forks  of  the  uprights,  and  let  the  other  rest  on  the 
ground:  or.  better  still,  on  a  second  set  of  cross  pole  and 
forked  uprights  only  two  feet  high,  which  will  form  the 
back  of  the  shanty.  Your 
frame  will  then  look  like 
this."  Here  Uncle  Har- 
ry made  this  hasty  sketch 
on  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 

"Having  erected  your 
frame,  stretch  the  water- 
proof muslin  tightly  over 
the  roof,  tacking  it  to 
the  cross  and  side  poles. 
Above  this  lay  another 
frame,  upon  which  place  a  number  of  cross  poles,  or  raft- 
ers, about  six  inches  apart.  There  should  be  a  clear  space 
of  about  two  inches  between  these  and  the  muslin  roof. 
These  rafters  are  to  be  covered  with  a  thatch  of  green 
boughs  to  protect  the  roof  from  the  flying  sparks  of  the 
camp  fire. 

"Add  to  the  frame-work  a  few  upright  side  poles,  twine 
a  quantity  of  spruce,  hemlock,  or  balsam  boughs  in  and 
out  among  these  to  form  the  sides  of  the  shanty,  and  your 
camp  shelter  is  complete." 

"But,  Uncle  Harry."  cried  delicate  Aleck,  "what  are 
we  to  do  for  beds?" 

"That  I  will  tell  you  next  time,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain. "  Now  run  away,  and  come  to  me  again  to-morrow 
evening,  when  we  will  have  a  talk  about  'Camp  Needs 
and  Comforts.'  " 

TOMMY  TELFORD'S  EDUCATED  PIG. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

SUCH  a  show  as  that  is  not  often  seen!  Certainly 
,  North  Pumpkin  ville  had  never  been  honored  by  a  visit 
from  one  that  could  compare  with  it.  When  the  great  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets  every  mail,  woman,  and 
child  who  possibly  could  turned  out  to  see  it,  and  bedrid- 
den Aunt  Plumy  Eideout  and  rheumatic  old  Dr.  Forest. 
who  had  not  been  moved  for  years,  were  carried  to  the 
u  indow. 

Menageries  had  been  seen  in  the  town  before,  and  so 
had  circuses,  but  this,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  hand- 
bills, "combined  all  the  great  artistic,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual attractions  of  both,  together  with  marvels  un- 
known to  either."  Not  only  were  there  dozens  of  the 
tiniest  and  most  fascinating  Shetland  ponies  imaginable, 
walking  just  behind  a  huge  monster  of  an  elephant  whose 
tread  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  ;  not  only  were  there  lions 
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aud  tigers  and  giraffes— the  tallest  giraffe  of  all  carrying 
a  morsel  of  a  negro  baby  on  his  back — and  beautiful  Ara- 
bian horses,  and  snakes  frightful  enough  to  make  one's  hair 
stand  on  end,  but  there  was  a  man  who  swallowed  swords ! 

There  was  a  report  current  among  the  boys  in  North 
Pumpkinville  that  he  chewed  them,  and  in  fart  lived  on 
them  as  his  regular  food.  But  that  was  more  than  the 
handbills  announced;  and  it  was  Philly  McWhapper  who 
started  the  report,  and  Philly  was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  if  he  didn't  chew  swords,  he  certainly  swallowed  them. 
There  couldn't  be  any  trick  about  it,  for  Tommy  watched 
with  all  his  eyes. 

Then  there  was  a  little  girl,  a  little  crumb  of  a  girl,  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  like  a  walnut-shell,  and  not  much  bigger, 
and  a  giant  who  stood  ten  feet  in  his  stockings.  There 
was  a  wild  man  from  Borneo,  who  looked  like  a  mild  sort 
of  orang-outang,  and  a  gorilla  that  looked  like  a  savage 
sort  of  man,  and  a  mermaid  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  woman  and  a  fish's  tail — a  creature  which  all  Pump- 
kinville supposed  existed  only  in  story-books. 

Best  of  all,  according  to  Tommy  Telford's  opinion,  were 
the  performing  animals.  Of  course  he  liked  to  look  at 
the  curiosities,  the  mermaid  and  the  wild  man  especially; 
and  there  was  a  tattooed  man  who  was  very  interesting. 
It  was  this  tattooed  man  that  on  the  day  of  the  procession 
aroused  a  lively  discussion  between  Tommy  and  Ned  Jen- 
kins, the  boy  who  lived  next  door,  as  to  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  "born  so." 

But  it  soon  became  monotonous  for  such  a  lively  boy 
as  Tommy  just  to  look  at  queer  things.  It  was  a  great 
deal  more  amusing  to  see  the  big  baboon  "walk  the  bar- 
rel," and  the  elephant  sit  down  in  a  chair,  ring  the  bell 
for  his  supper,  and  when  it  was  brought,  eat  it  like  a  per- 
son ;  that  was  something  worth  the  while. 

The  trained  dogs  were  wonderful;  they  did  everything 
but  speak.  And  the  horses !  There  was  a  pony  there  that 
knew  almost  as  much  as  the  school-master.  He  could 
draw  the  figure  8  on  the  blackboard,  and  wipe  it  out  witli 
a  sponge.  Tommy  was  convinced  that  if  he  only  had  the 
little  mustang  pony  that  Dick  Jarvis  wanted  to  sell  for  a 
mere  trifle,  he  could  teach  him  to  perform  that  trick.  But 
his  father  wouldn't  buy  him.  He  said  he  "  couldn't  afford 
it,"  and  that  Tommy  was  "just  as  well  off  without  it." 
Tommy  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  father  either 
never  was  a  boy  or  had  forgotten  how  a  boy  feels. 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  even  amid  the  delights  of  the 
show,  at  the  thought  of  that  pony. 

Tommy  felt  sure  that  he  knew  how  to  train  animals  as 
well  as  anybody.  He  had  almost  decided  that  when  lie 
grew  up  he  should  be  a  lioii-tamer  or  a  snake-charmer. 
Had  he  not  taught  his  dog  Snip  to  kneel  down,  and  to  read 
the  newspaper  with  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  even  to 
lie  down  as  if  he  were  dead,  aud  let  the  old  drab  parrot 
fasten  her  bill  upon  his  one  long  tooth,  and  draw  him 
over  the  floor  {  Tommy  was  of  the  opinion  that  that  per- 
formance was  worthy  of  a  place  even  in  this  show. 

After  the  trained  dogs  had  finished  their  performances 
the  echieated  pig  appeared.  Tommy  became  very  much 
excited.  They  had  a  pig  at  home,  but  he  had  never  heard 
that  pigs  could  be  trained.  If  there  was  a  creature  in  the 
world  that  wouldn't  take  kindly  to  an  education,  Tommy 
would  have  said  it  was  a  pig. 

This  educated  pig  didn't  look  so  very  unlike  their  pig. 
He  was  thin,  but  Tommy  remembered  with  a  thrill  of  de- 
light that  their  pig  wasn't  so  very  fat.  This  pig  had 
black  spots  on  him,  and  their  pig  was  plain,  but  Tommy 
couldn't  see  that  there  was  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween black  spots  and  intelligence. 

But  the  marvels  that  this  pig  performed  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  He  stood  on  his  hind-legs  and  went  through 
a  musket-drill:  he  danced  with  a  big  black  bear;  he  made 
a  most  graceful  bow,  with  one  of  his  fore-paws  upon  his 
breast;  he  rode  horseback  around  the  ring;  he  fired  a 


pistol!  In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  Tommy  could 
have  hardly  believed  that  lie  was  a  pig  if  he  had  not  once 
uttered  an  unmistakable  piggish  grunt. 

Tommy  felt  that  until  this  day  he  had  never  realized 
the  value  of  education.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  life  hitherto 
had  been  little  better  than  wasted ;  he  had  not  realized  what 
great  things  might  be  done;  he  had  never  educated  a  pig! 
But  no  more  time  should  be  wasted !  The  instruction  of 
their  pig  should  begin  at  once ! 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  home  after  the  show,  but  he 
went  to  the  barn,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  he  carefully 
inspected  the  pig.  He  didn't  look  very  promising.  He  was 
more  unlike  the  educated  pig  than  Tommy  had  thought. 
But  education  might  be  expected  to  change  a  pig's  looks. 

The  pig  was  not  accustomed  to  receiving  visitors  by  lan- 
tern-light, and  he  blinked  inquiringly  at  Tommy.  "He 
really  does  know  something!  He  is  wondering  what  I 
came  for, "thought  Tommy,  and  felt  greatly  encouraged. 

He  took  an  apple  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  above  the 
pig's  head.  Piggy  looked  up  and  waved  his  snout  wildly 
in  the  air  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  grunt  fell  to  burrow- 
ing in  his  trough,  all  his  past  experience  teaching  him  that 
eatables  were  to  be  found  there. 

' '  Anyway,  he  thinks,  and  I'll  have  him  standing  on  his 
hind-legs  in  less  than  three  days!"  cried  Tommy. 

At  the  next  lesson  Tommy  held  a  turnip  over  the  pig's 
head,  being  assured  by  Timothy,  the  "hired  man, "that 
he  had  an  especial  fondness  for  turnips.  Aud  he  did  put 
his  fore-feet  up  into  his  trough,  and  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort lo  snatch  the  turnip.  Then  finding  it  still  above  his 
reach,  he  put  his  feet  upon  the  side  of  his  pen,  bringing 
himself  into  an  almost  upright  position.  Tommy  was  de- 
lighted. He  let  him  have  the  turnip,  and  he  considered 
that  real  progress  had  been  made. 

He  thought  that  if  the  support  upon  which  piggy  lean- 
ed were  suddenly  removed  lie  might  possibly  stand  upon 
his  hind-feet.  At  all  events,  the  experiment  was  worth 
trying.  With  labor  and  pains  he  arranged  the  side  of 
the  pen  so  that  it  suddenly  fell  outward,  while  piggy's 
paws  rested  upon  it.  Strange  to  say  the  result  was  not 
what  Tommy  had  anticipated.  The  side  of  the  pen  fell 
out,  and  the  pig  came  tumbling  after,  and  rolled  into  the 
middle  of  the  bam  floor,  as  angry  and  astonished  a  pig 
as  ever  was  seen. 

Tommy  wasn't  discouraged;  he  said  to  himself  that 
success  could  not  be  expected  at  the  first  trial.  Then 
for  a  little  variety  he  decided  to  teach  piggy  to  "  walk  the 
barrel, "like  the  big  baboon  in  the  show.  He  found  an 
empty  barrel,  let  the  pig  out  of  his  pen,  and  began  the  ex- 
periment in  the  middle  of  the  barn  floor.  But  alas!  this 
kind  of  gymnastics  seemed  much  more  disagreeable  to  the 
pig  than  the  other.  His  squeaks  and  grunts  made  every- 
body in  the  neighborhood  think  he  was  being  killed,  and, 
at  length,  with  a  rush  of  which  one  would  have  thought 
him  to  be  incapable,  out  of  the  barn  door  he  went! 

And  out  went  Tommy  in  pursuit.  It  was  provoking  to 
ha\e  him  behave  so,  but  it  wasn't  much  to  catch  a  pig, 
he  thought. 

Ill  ten  minutes  from  that  time  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
He  tried  to  head  the  pig  off  before  he  got  out  of  the  yard, 
but  the  pig  was  too  quick  for  him.  Out  of  the  gate  ami 
down  the  road  he  ran,  with  Tommy  close'  behind.  Fear 
of  that  barrel  seemed  to  have  given  him  the  strength  and 
speed  of  a  dozen  ordinary  pigs.  Tommy  remembered  to 
ha\e  heard  his  father  say  that  the  reason  the  pig  didn't 
grow  fat  was  because  he  was  a  "racer."  Tommy  began 
to  think  the  name  extremely  appropriate. 

( >nce  or  twice  Tommy  did  succeed  in  getting  ahead  of 
him.  but  by  doublings  and  twistings  and  turnings,  the  pig 
managed  to  escape. 

Tommy  began  to  think  he  had  been  unwise  in  trying 
to  educate  that  pig.  He  wasn't  sure  that  the  pig  didn't 
know  more  than  he  did. 
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People  ran  to  the  windows  to  see  the  chase.    A  small  boy 
shouted: 

"  '  Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son, 
Smlr  a  pig,  and  away  he  ran.'" 

A  disagreeable  boy  called  out,  "  Whin  ye  catch  that 
pig  it's  airlier  up  ye'll  be  than   ye  war  this  marnin'!" 
And    another    remarked,   contemptu- 
ously,  "He  will   niver   catch   him: 
sure  he  ain't  the  size!" 

On   hearing  this 

;i*  .  — .,      Tommy  was  strong- 

- — -^  ^^^>J     fill1    I      ^""  tempted  to  stop 
J.i 


inspired  either  by  his  father's  threats  to  "murther  him" 
if  he  let  go,  or  by  the  cheers  of  the  boys. 

When  they  reached  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
Teddy  attempted  to  drag  the  pig  in.  but  his  father  cried 
out:  "Sure  ye  wouldn't  be  bringiii'  the  dthirty  baste  intil 
the  gintleinan's  orufice.  Bring  him  where  his  honor  will 
see  him,  jist.  that  he'll  know  I'm  afther  spakin'  the  truth." 

So  Teddy  stood  in  the  doorway,  clinging  to  the  wildly 
struggling  pig,  while  the  Irishman  dragged  Tommy  before 
the  justice,  and  in  an  excited  manner  explained  to  that 
gentleman   that   he  caught   him 
in  possession  of  his  stolen  pig.  4 

''*':<, 

• 


and  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  "have  it  out"  with  those 
boys,  but  if  he  did  this  the  pig  would  be  out  of  sight 
before  he  was  done,  and,  besides,  they  were  rather  large 
boys;  so  he  pretended  that  he  didn't  hear  them. 

They  were  in  Tipperary  now.  a  little 
Irish  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of 
North  Pumpkinville.  Pigs  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  streets  of  Tipperary. 
Tommy's  pig  met  one  of  his  kind,  and 
stopped  to  exchange  civilities.  Now 
Tommy  thought  he  had  him.  But  sud- 
denly out  of  a  house  came  an  old  Irish- 
man, and  seized  him  (Tommy)  by  the 
collar. 

"Ah,  ye  spalpeen  !  it's  yersilf  is  afther 
stalin'  me  foine  pig,  is  it,  an'  him  gone 
since  last  Chewsday  wake,  an'  that  tliin 
its  mesilf  wud   hairdly  know  him,  but 
for  the  shairt  bob-tail  iv  him,  and  the 
shmall  little  bit  torn  aft'  his  ear!    Pit  the 
rope  around  the  pig,  Teddy,  quick,  an' 
IVich  him  along  wid  ye!"  he  called  to  a  boy  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  house.     "  It's  to  the  justice  I'm  takin' 
this  young'  raskill,  an'  we'll  bring  along  the  pig  itsilf  to 
prove  to  his  honor  that  it  is  staliu'  lie  was." 

All  Tommy  could  say  was  of  no  avail  ;  the  man 
persisted  in  dragging  him  along  into  the  main  street  of 
Pumpkinville  Centre,  attended  by  a  throng  of  hooting 
Imys,  and  followed  by  Teddy  and  the  pig.  It  teas  some 
little  consolation  to  look  back  and  see  the  terrible  strug- 
gles that  Teddy  had  with  that  pig,  which  evidently  still  felt 
that  he  was  fleeing  from  an  education.  He  rolled  Teddy 
in  the  dirt ;  he  dragged  him  into  a  mud  puddle;  he  kicked 
him  over  backward.  But  Teddy  clung  to  the  rope  still. 


"Well,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?"  asked  the 
justice,  turning  to  Tommy. 

"It  isn't  his  pig  at  all!"  cried  Tommy,  hotly.  "It  is 
my  own  father's  pig.  My  name  is  Tommy  Telford.  and  I 
live  in  North  Punipkinville.  and  anybody  can  tell  you 
that  it  is  our  pig.  I  was  making  him  walk  a  barrel,  and 
he  didn't  like  it,  and  ran  away.  He's  not  a  common  pig 
at  all.  he's  a  racer,  and  he's  educated — partly." 

"Was  your  pig'  educated?"  asked  the  justice,  turning 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  to  the  Irishman. 

"  Edjicated.  is  it,  sirr?"  said  the  Irishman,  looking  deep- 
ly perplexed.  "Sure  it  isn't  radin'  an'  writin'  ye  mane, 
sirr,  an"  him  a  pig!'' 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  he  is  educated  ?"  asked 
the  justice  of  Tommy. 

••  I  have  been  trying  to  educate  him  like  the  pig  in  the 
show, "answered  Tommy. 

"Can  you  show  us  anything  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
you  say  ?''  asked  the  justice. 

Tommy's  heart  sank.  When  he  came  to  think  of  it, 
that  pig  had  very  small  claims  to  an  education. 

"If  you'll  give  me  an  apple,  I'll  try  him,"  he  said, 
faintly. 

There  were  a  good  many  men  and  boys  lounging  about, 
and  they  came  crowding  up  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Tommy  held  the  apple  above  the  pig's  head,  against  the 
door.  Probably  his  violent  exercise  had  given  the  pig  an 
.appetite,  for  he  instantly  became  quiet,  and  eyed  the  apple 
with  a  longing  grunt.  Then  he  raised  himself  slowly  by 
putting  his  fore-feet  upon  the  door.  Tommy  drew  the 
apple  slightly  back,  over  the  pig's  head,  and  away  from 
the  door.  The  pig  did  it !  he  actually  did !  For  one  in- 
stant he  stood  upon  his  hind-legs,  without  support,  and 
snatched  the  apple.  The  spectators  laughed  and  cheered, 
and  so  did  the  justice.  Tommy's  heart  swelled  high  with 
pride.  He  felt  amply  rewarded  for  all  his  trouble. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  your  pig,"  said  the  justice  to  the 
Irishman.  ' '  I  know  Tommy  Telford's  father,  and  I  think 
it  is  all  right." 

The  Irishman  went  off  uttering  threats  of  vengeance, 
but  when  he  was  out  of  hearing  he  reriiarked  to  his  sou: 
"Sorva  a  bit  is  that  our  pig,  Teddy!  an'  him  always  a  da- 
•cent  baste,  wid  no  quareness  till  him.  Sure  that's  not  a 
right  pig,  an'  it's  oulucky  that  kind  do  be." 


A  man  who  was  standing  near  stepped  up  to  Tommy, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  sell  the  pig. 

"  I'm  getting  up  a  show,"  he  said,  "and  he's  one  of  the 
lean  kind  that  can  be  trained.  What  will  you  take  for 
him  ?"  Tommy  had  heard  his  father  say  that  the  pig  never 
would  get  fat  enough  to  be  good  for  anything,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  sell  him  for  ten  dollars.  For  himself, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  part  with  him,  for  he  had  conn-  to 
the  conclusion  that  training  a  pig  was  harder  work  than 
he  cared  to  do. 

"  What  will  you  give  for  him  ?"  asked  Tommy. 

"I'll  give  you  twenty  dollars,  and  that's  more  than 
you  could  get  from  anybody  else.  He  wouldn't  be  worth 
half  of  it  in  the  market;  but  he's  just  what  I  happen  to 
want.'' 

The  bargain  was  very  soon  concluded.  Tommy  parted 
from  the  pig  with  very  little  regret,  but  he  made  an  ar- 
rangement to  see  the  man  -afterward,  and  learn  how  he 
pn  i>pi.-red  in  training  the  pig.  He  felt  a  curiosity  to  know 
whether  that  pig  would  ever  "  walk  the  barrel." 

His  father  laughed  when  Tommy  told  him  about  it.  and 
said  that,  as  he  had  never  expected  to  get  anything  to 
speak  of  for  the  pig,  he  thought  Tommy  was  entitled  to 
the  twenty  dollars;  and,  moreover,  that  as  he  had  such  a 
zeal  for  training  animals,  he  would  give  him  enough  more 
money  to  buy  the  mustang  pony. 

Tommy  was  obliged  to  turn  fifteen  somersaults  to  ex- 
press his  delight. 

"  Nobody  could  say  that  educating  that  pig  was  a  fail- 
ure, after  all,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ran  off  to  make  a  bar- 
gain for  the  pony. 


. 

••'•v?l 


A    HAPPY   TRIO.— Bv  MARGARET  ETTIXGE. 


TWAS  one  of  the  very  prettiest  sights  that 
ever  I  did  see, 
The  sight  I  saw  in  a  city  park  one  pleasant 

summer  day : 
A  little  white  girl  and  a  little  black  girl  and 

a  doggie — that  makes  three — 
Playing  together  beneath  a  tree  in  a  charm- 
ing, friendly  way. 


The  dog,  with  uplifted  head,  held  fast  between 

his  teeth  one  end 
Of  a  skipping-rope,  and  his  mistress  grasped 

the  other  in  her  hand, 
And  she  steadily  turned  and  turned  and  turned 

the  rope  for  her  dark-faced  friend, 
Who  skipped  and  jumped  with  as  light  a 
heart  as  anv  in  the  land. 


And  I  think  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 

which  was  the  happiest  one, 
The  sweet  small  maid  with  the  golden  hair, 

blue  eyes,  and  winning  smile, 
Or  the  cunning  dog  that  now  and  then  glanced 

sideways  at  the  fun, 

Or  the  child  who  skipped  and  hopped  and 
jumped,  a-laughing  all  the  while. 
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IITTLEfolk  who  have  now  and  then  happened 
j  in  M-C  ;i  number  »r  two  of  II  A  KIT  u'~  ?OUNG 
PEOPLE,  but  win-  donol  lire  near  any  bookseller 

*»r  postmaster  who  ran  t'uriiMi  them  witli  HIM 
paper.  ;iiv  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
obtain  it.  They  are  inform.  -d  that  they  may  write 
directly  to  the  publishers  for  this  purpose.  Any 
leit'T  addp'>-ed  t..  M  six  Harper  A:  Urothers. 
Franklin  Square,  New  York  city,  N.  Y.,  inclosing 
S»  for  a  year'-  subscription  to  HARPER'S  YOTNI; 
PEOPLE,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  A  sub- 
scription may  begin  with  any  number;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  .  end  of  this  volume  or 
l.lii-  beginning  f  the  next  one.  A  great  man> 
children  like  to  begin  their  subscriptions  with  tin- 
first  chapter  of  tlu-  current  serial  story.  If  they 
mention  this  wish  when  forwarding  thzir  sub- 
scription, tin-  publishers  will  comply  with  it. 
Money  should  be  sent  by  post-office  order,  by 
<lraft,  or  by  registered  letter,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss. 


Tin-  people  of  Havana  were  dreadfully  fright- 
ened so  me  weeks  ago  by  the  explosion  of  a.  p<  >\v- 
<ler-magazine.  The  powder  went  off  tirst,  and 
four  minutes  later  the  collection  of  bomb-shells 
and  grenades  exploded,  scattering  destruction 
everywhere,  and  shaking  the  city  to  its  founda- 
tions. It  is  supposed  that  an  accidental  spark, 
or  some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  boat's  crew 
who  were  sent  to  bring  a  quantity  of  powder  for 
tlic  artillery  barracks,  produced  the  catastrophe. 
As  none  of  them  are  left  alive  to  give  an  explana- 
tion, it  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 

A  little  girl  of  twelve,  the  daughter  f  the  Mar- 
-i[iiU  of  San  Carlos,  wrote  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  her  aunt  in  Xew  York. 

MY  DEAR  AUNT  SUE, — I  write  to  tell  you  of  what 
lias  happened  to  us.  The  day  before  yesterday 
we  iiad  an  explosion.  We  were  all  playing  in 
the  court,  when  we  beard  a  horrible  noise.  We 
ran  upstairs  immediately.  All  the  family  was 
as>eMbled  together,  asking  each  other  what  it 
was  and  uhat  we  nm-t  do  At  the  end  of  a  few 
moments  we  heard  a  second  noise,  a  thousand 
times  louder  than  the  tirst.  We  were  horribly 
frightened,  and  when  we  saw  the  wall  bet  \\een 
the  saloon  and  my  room  tumbling  down,  we 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  trembling  and  crying. 
into  the  street.  We  went  as  far  as  the  port,  just 
as  we  wen-— without  any  hats,  just  as  we  were 
at  home  in  the  house.  Mamma  had  babv  in  IMT 
anus,  and  lie  was  crying.  The  streets  were  rilled 
witli  people,  all  Looking  terrified 

At  tiie  end  of  an  Imiu-  we  came  back  to  the 
house,  feeling  very  inn. Mi  frightened  to  return. 

When   we  got  tile IV,  We  folllld   that   nil  "in    x'nit    of 

I:,.  /,,,.!,,  >.  ,,;  j',i", ,,  (/>-it')i.  Everyone  nmsi  stay 
4in  the  other  side.  Hut  we  are  all  safe,  except 
the  house,  which  has  suffered  very  much- 
Mamma  and  every  one  send  much  love,  and 
they  all  want  to  know  how  I'ncle  John  is.  Is  lie 
better?  Send  us  at  \>-,^\  a  postal  card  to  say 
how  lie  N  getting  on.  tiood-hv,  my  dear  Aunt 
.Sue  ;  I  send  you  many  kisses.  Your  little 

M  i  .  -,  1 1    who  loves  you  very  much. 

The  house  in  which  Minnie  lives  is  one  of  the 
largest  private  houses  in  Havana  —  so  spacious 
that  though  the  wall  <>u  one  side  has  fallen,  then- 
is  still  room  for  a  large  family.  It  is  built  on 
high  arches  round  a  large  central  court,  or  ftntin. 
in  which  the  children  were  playing  when  the  ex- 
plosion took  place.  The  children  who  read  YOTN<: 
PEOI-I.K  will  be  interested  in  Minnie's  letter,  As 
she  speaks  more  French  and  Spanish  than  Kng- 
lish,  they  must  be  indulgent  to  her.  ATNT  s,i  i. 


.  .  . 

I  live  in  a  pretty  suburb  of  Chicago  called  Lake 
View;  it  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan.  I  have 
lived  here  almost  three  years,  and  go  to  a  very 
gnnd  school,  which  is  about  two  blocks  from  my 
home.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  am  in  the  fifth 
grade  The  town  has  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  consists  principally  of  private 
[v>ideneev  We  have  a  Congregational  church 
and  several  missions.  There  are  nine  public 
schools,  and  one  high  school,  which  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Lincoln  Park  is  near 
us.  aih:  •  .it  many  beautiful  flowers  in  it 

in  the  summer-time.  CLARA  L.  II. 


have  only  one  brother;  his  name  is  Rob.  and  he 
is  older  than  I  am.  My  birthday  is  in  May.  1 
skip,  and  play  hall,  tag,  hide  and  gi . -seek,  and  oth- 
er g:mic-  It  \\  as,  \  ery  warm  on  Mind  ay,  but  yes- 
terday and  to-day  it  has  been  very  cold.  I  had 
a  dear  little  while  rabbit,  whose  name  was  Wil- 
lie, the  MHI inter  before  last,  and  one  night  it  was 
outside,  and  the  dogs  rha>ed  it  and  frightened  it 
so  that  in  the  morning  it  was  dead.  Hob  has  a 
linle  dog.  and  he  calls  him  Tiny;  he  will  take 
hold  of  the  rope  on  the  sleigh  and  pull  me  up  and 
down  in  the  winter,  and  thinks  it  great  fun.  In 
the  summer  we-go  down  bat  hing,  and  have  splen- 
did  fun  t  r\  ing  h>  swim.  N.  M.  C. 


LA  CERRA,  NEAR  NAPLKS. 

T  am  an  English  girl  fourteen  \ears  old.  We 
live  in  a  ei  mntrv  place  called  La  i  erra.  about  two 
hours'  railway  journey  from  Naples.  The  paper 
was  a  present  from  a  friend  Christinas  before 
last,  and  was  given  me  again  this  year:  I  like  it 
very  much,  especially  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  and 
''  The  Ice  tjueen."  i  have  t  wo  sisters,  and  a  bro- 
ther who  is  in  America.  My  second  -i^ter  gives 
me  ie-.vi.ns  for  three  hours  every  morning.  I 
have  three  cats  for  pets,  which  I  am  very  fond 
of.  My  sister  paints  beads  in  oil  -  colors,  and  I 
paint  flowers  in  water-colors ;  we  paint  together 
every  afternoon  ;  it  is  very  nice.  I  go  to  Naples 
about  every  five  or  six  months,  and  euji  .y  it  im- 
iiien-ely.  We  have  many  friends  there.  Zui.  W. 


I  (i  1'iVK,  PKRU. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  live  in  a 
little  place  on  the  "coast  of  South  America  called 
Iquique.  Visitors  are  delighted  with  it,  but  after 
living  a  few  years  here  they  find  the  tidal  waves 
and  fires  are  very  bad.  Last  week  opposite  our 
house  there  was  a  fire.  I  will  tell  you  bow  it 
•was.  It  was  in  the  night.  Some  bad  men  threw 
some  bladders  filled  with  petroleum,  and  a  light- 
ed paper  on  the  end  of  them,  into  an  empty  room  ; 
that's  how  it  happened.  I  live  in  the  second  big- 
gest house  here.  We  have  a  few  flowers  in  b.  .\ 
es,  hut  nnnr  on  the  ground.  I'll  tell  you  why: 
everything  is  barren,  because  it  never  rains.  I 
have"  a  little  brother  only  four  months  old  ;  his 
name  is  Kdmund;  he  is  a  jolly  little  fellow;  I 
play  with  him  very  often.  I  like HAKPEK'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much  ,  a  kind  lady  sends  it  to  me. 
I  hupe  you'll  print  this;  and  perhaps  I'll  write 
again,  tiood-by  until  another  time.  DAVID  B. 

A  very  good  letter.  David;  not  only  composed 
nicely,  but  written  in  a  bold,  clear  hand  which  is 
very  business-like.  I  hope  the  ri- -\\eis  in  the 
boxes  will  flourish,  and  reward  you  for  taking 
care  of  them. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  Y.-KK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  Mi  years  old.  I  like  "The 
Ice  Queen"  very  much.  I  am  reading  Tin-  ^//\- 
Fnin/l'i  Robinson  and  /'i/i/i  im*$  i'n«ir<xx.  \Ve  have 
a  cherry-tree,  and  it  is  just  getting  into  full  MI.-- 
som.  I  went  into  the  country  last  summer,  and 
I  had  lots  of  fun.  I  used  to  drive  the  cows  home 
and  hunt  eggs.  KJ.OKEXCE  F. 


I  have  often  intended  wri!  ing  to  the  Post-office 

Box,  Imt  never  >• 'nt  a  letter.  |  have  a  cat  named 
Muff,  but  she  is  not  nice  :  -lie  -.'ratehed  niv  ear 
in  three  places  and  my  lace  ihe  other  day.  I 


I  !   •       !••--,  TK\AX. 

Although  we  had  an  unusually  late  spring,  the 
weather  here  was  lovely,  and  our  April  was  like 
your  June  The  roses,  violets,  and  many  other 
flowers,  are  in  bloom,  and  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf,  Papa  is  a  cotton  broker,  and  in  business 
here.  Inn  I  h;i\e  never  spent  a  summer  at  the 
South,  although  I  was  born  in  New  <  irleatis.  The 
negroes  bring  in  the  fire-wood  from  the  country 
in  wag<  -us  dra\\  n  by  six  or  eight  oxen  or  i  wo  or 
three  teams  of  mules.  All  the  street  cars  are 
drawn  by  mules.  Houston  is  very  much  like 
other  Mnall  cities,  but  is  n<>t  as  pretty  as  North- 
ern cities.  Mamma  thinks  it  small,  but  I  think  it 
large,  having  over  twenty-two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants it  is  so  muddy  here  in  winter  that  tin 
postman  is  almost  buried  even  on  horseback. 
lie  eomes  around  on  his  little  scrubby  mustang 
pony,  and  blows  a  whistle  at  the  gate!  There  is 
splendid  hunting  in  the  country,  and  papa  goes 
when  he  has  leisure.  The  last  time  he  went  he 
shot  nearly  one  hundred  snipe,  eight  mallard 
ducks,  some  small  ducks,  four  curlews,  a  bittern. 
three  jack-rabbits,  and  an  enormous  sand-hill 
crane.  The  latter  stood  nearly  five  feet  high,  and 
was  of  a  lovely  soft  gray  color.  Papa  says  if 
th'-e  cranes  are  only  wounded  they  will  fight 
hard,  and  can  give  terrible  blows  with  their  bills. 
I  used  to  have  good  times  craw-fishing,  but  mam- 
ma stopped  me  because  it  made  me  ill.  We  catch 
er.-i  w-tish  with  a  piece  of  meat  tied  to  a  string. 
We  let  the  meat  down  into  their  holes  which 
they  make  in  the  soft  mud,  and  when  they  seize 
it  we  drag  them  out.  A  craw-fish  looks  like  a  very 
sma  II  lobster.  I  am  just  nine  years  old.  and  mam- 
ma says  she  is  not  proud  of  my  letter  for  that 
age.  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  The  mistakes. 
Louis  Kosst  TII  K. 

I  am  proud  of  it,  dear.    It  is  an  excellent  letter. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  You*. 

hi  \K  POSTMISTRESS.— I  think  I  will  write  and 
tell  von  of  our  anniversary.  It  is  just  titty-live 
years  since  the  first  Protestant  Sunday-school 
was  started  in  Brooklyn;  so  every  year  all  the 
schools  join  in  a  parade,  which  is  broken  into 


several  different  divisions.  Our  school  belongs 
to  the  1'rospect  Park  division,  and  the  other 
sellings  parade  in  different,  parts  of  the  city.  A 
large  number  of  the  schools  go  to  the  Park  in  the 
street  cars,  and  then  we  all  take  seats,  and  then 
we  sing,  and  some  gentlemen  make  speeches, 
and  then  the  schools  all  form  in  line  and  pass  in 
review  past  a  large  stand  that,  is  occupied  by  our 
Mayor  and  a  great  number  of  prominent  gentle- 
men. Then  each  school  goes  to  the  place  allot- 
ted to  it.  and  everyone  is  given  all  the  sandwich- 
es and  cake  he  »r  she  can  eat.  and  then  we  all 
have  a  nice  large  box  of  candies,  and  our  band 
plays  us  very  sweet  music  nearly  all  the  time. 
Then  by  that  time  it  is  six  o'clock,  and  we  are  all 
tired,  and  g..  home.  Our  school  had  3000  sand- 
wiches, <ii)l)  cakes,  and  1900  boxes  of  candies.  Ours 
is  considered  the  largest  school  in  Brooklyn.  Can 
you  guess  which  school  it  is?  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  12,000  children  inourdh  ision  at  the  Park. 

BESSIE  H. 

Children's  Day  in  Brooklyn  is  a  delight  to  the 
\\hole  city,  and  there  is  no  prettier  sight  any- 
where than  the  beautiful  Sunday-school  army, 
with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  bugles  blowing, 
flowers  blooming,  and  little  feet  keeping  time  to 
the  music,  while  the  cheeks  match  the  roses,  and 
the  bright  eyes  sparkle.  I  am  afraid  to  guess 
\\  Inch  school  is  yours,  dear,  for  I  might  not  guess 
right. 


I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  We  are  try- 
ing to  raise  birds;  we  had  fifteen.  I  like  HAR- 
I*KI:'S  Voi-Xfi  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  have  a  little 
sister  younger  than  I  am.  I  go  to  school.  My 
sister's  name  is  Emmie  ;  she  is  six  years  old.  She 
does  not  go  to  school,  but  she  can  spell  cat,  rat, 
mouse,  and  dog.  One  time  I  fell  down-stairs.  I 
did  not  hurt  myself  very  much,  but  I  had  to  stay 
in  bed  for  a  month.  RUTH  S. 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

We  thought  we  would  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  we  enjoy  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  do  not  take 
it  \\eeUy.  but  buy  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a 
bound  volume.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  situated  here,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  go  through  the  building.  We  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  little  girls  there.  There  is  also 
a  ( 'onservatory  of  Music  in  the  city,  and  we  both 
take  lemons  on  the  vii'liii.  and  have  played  in  a 
number  of  concerts.  We  wonder  if  there  are 
any  other  readers  of  YOTNG  PEOPLE  who  play  the 
violin.  We  are  both  making  a  collection  of  pic- 
ture cards,  and  have  large  scrap-books  of  them. 
We  have  a  new  Music  Hall,  and  it  was  opened 
['ee.'inber  Id.  1883,  by  Emma  Abbott,  in  Martha. 
\\  i  i  n  joyed  il  verymuch.  FLORA  and  GERTIE. 


WAITSFIKLD,  VERMONT. 

T  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  one 
brother  and  two  sisters.  My  papa  has  a  store, 
and  I  enjoy  staying  there  very  much.  I  am  tak- 
ing music  "lessons  now.  I  have  a  little  bantam 
hen;  she  lays  an  egg-  every  other  day.  1  have 
just  sold  her  first  dozen  of  eggs.  My  sister  takes 
HARPER'S  YOI-M.;  PEOPLE,  and  we  ail  like  it  very 
much.  Lor  R.  G. 

CLAYTON,  MICHIGAN. 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  on  October  1C.  IMXS.  I 
am  very  fond  of  reading;  I  have  read  Tl«  A/ntr- 
ican  ('(>/{  1! ',<•!,  by  *  ireeley.  Life  Of  Atn-<i/n»n  L'<n'-»ln, 

Milton's  poems,  and  Ptibfii' Jf<  ti  of  To  l><nj.  I  have 
four  pets — a  bird  named  Willie,  a  cat  named  Tab- 
by, a  horse  named  Lady,  and,  best  of  all.  a  baby 
si'-ter  Edith  W«  II.  I  must  stop  now.  with  three 
cheers  for  the  Postmistress.  CLARENCE  D. 


MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
two  years,  and  like  it,  very  much  ;  I  read  all  the 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  thought  I  would 
like  to  see  one  printed  that.  I  wrote.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  and  have  four  brothers  and  one  dear 
little  sister.  We  are  all  going  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Portersville.a  watering-place  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexici  i,  and  expect  to  hare  a  fine  time  fishing, 
sailing,  and  bathing.  I  can  not  write  of  my  pets, 
for  I  have  none  ;  somehow  I  am  unfortunate,  for 
they  either  die  or  get  killed.  Mamma  says  we 
love  Them  too  much.  We  have  some  curious  in- 
sects here,  which  I  think  would  surprise  some  of 
the  boys  in  the  North.  The  first  comers  we  call 
"  .lunie"  bugs,  and  a  pair  of  locusts  with  a  string 
attached,  making  a  hwnmuxj  team  ;  then  the 
"doodle"  bugs,  which  we  coax  from  their  holes 
in  the  ground  with  a  little  rhyme  :  the  "mosqui- 
to-hawk" and  "  devil-horse"  are  two  very  funny- 
looking  "  birds."  I  could  tell  the  boys  lots  m.  -i  e 
funny  ones,  but  think  I  have  written  enough  for 
the  first  time.  SAM  C. 

Write  again. 


T  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  and  have  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly  three 
\cars;  I  like  it  very  much,  and  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  letter.  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  my  only 
pet  is  a  pony:  his  name  is  Dock;  and  my  sister 
has  one  named  Snip.  I  have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  My  sister  Nellie  has  a  dog  named 
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Tip.  and  he  will  fight  for  her.    I  think  "The  Ice 
Queen"  and  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  are  the  best. 
Ever  your  friend,  WILLIE  K.  W. 


TOL«DO,OHIO 

One  morning,  a  year  ago  last  November,  our 
house  was  a  scene  of  great  gladness,  occa-i'  med 
by  the  birth  of  a  little  baby  brother-  He  is  now 
eighteen  months  old,  and  very  bright  for  his  age. 
He  says  almost  everything,  and  has  light  curly 
hair  and  black  eyes.  He  has  the  whooping-cough 
very  hard  at  present.  I  am  his  godmother. 

About  a  year  ago  we  moved  to  Toledo  il  sup- 
pose you  remember  I  used  to  live  in  Buffalo). 
We  like  the  city  very  much,  and  although  tiie 
population  is  not  as  large  as  in  Buffalo,  ir  covers 
more  ground,  the  houses  are  so  scattered  ;  but  it 
is  very  pleasant  in  summer. 

I  have  been  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  think  the 
views  there  are  grand";  and  the  Falls  look  like 
chunks  of  ice  sliding  down  a  hill  when  the  elec- 
tric light  shines  on  them.  I  have  an  aunt  living 
ill  Arizona,  where  the  cactus  grows  forty  feet 
liigh.  There  is  also  another  plant  which  grows 
very  tall,  and  is  used  to  clean  the  skin,  and  which 
gives  drink  to  a  thirsty  man  when  travelling  in 
that  country.  Auntie  has  also  written  us  about 
a  tree  of  which  seven  men  rode  through  the 
trunk,  side  by  side,  on  horseback.  One  man 
stood  up  in  his  saddle  and  could  just  reach  the 
top  of  the  trunk.  There  is  a  knot-hole  in  the 
tree  sufficiently  large  for  each  man  to  ride 
through,  one  by  one,  which  they  did. 

I  go  to  school,  and  also  take  German  ami  music 
lessons.  I  was  confirmee!  this  spring.  I  am  read- 
ing the  Bible  through  ;  have  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  am  as  far  as  Isaiah  in  the  Old.  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes  Wednesday  morn- 
ings while  we  are  at  breakfast,  and  I  am  very 
eager  to  get  it;  I  like  all  the  stories  and  letters. 
I  am  the  oldest  child  and  only  girl  in  the  family. 
Brother  Gussie  is  eight  years  old. 

With  love  to  the  Postmistress  and  all  the  read- 
ers' of  this  nice  paper,  I  am  one  of  your  little  thir- 
teen-year-old friends,  11.  MAUDE  S. 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  reading  the  Bible 
through :  I  wish  all  the  children  would  do  the 
same. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  papa  takes  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me.  I 
have  Lad  it  from  the  first,  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  had  something  the  matter  witii  my  back,  and  I 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  be  treated.  When  I  got 
better  and  could  walk,  mamma  took  me  to  the 
cat  show.  There  were  more  than  a  hninlrcil 
cages.  In  one  was  a  cat  having  three  legs  and 
no  tail ;  another  had  fore-paws  like  a  rabbit.  A 

grc.u  lug' in  cat  won  the  prize.    Idonotgoto 

school.  I. ut  my  sisters  and  I  have  a  teacher  at 
home.  Besides  regular  lessons,  she  teaches  us 
music  and  botany  My  elder  sister  IJessie  is  play- 
ing "  Falling  Waters. "'my  younger  sister  Tirzah 
one  of  Mozart's  sonatas,  and  I  play  Yon  \\vi,er's 
"Last  Waltz."  Our  mill  was  burned  down  last 
September,  but  a  new  one  is  being  builr  now. 
My  sisters  and  I  \vent  to  see  the  stm  ike-stack  put 
up.  A  friend  of  ours,  living  near,  has  two  baby 
foxes,  and  he  lets  us  feed  them.  They  are  tame 
and  very  cunning,  and  play  just  like  kittens.  I 
must  say  good-by,  for  I  am  afraid  I  have  written 
too  long  a  letter.  M.  LOUISE  N. 

SAND  HILLS,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

We  are  having  very  warm  weather  here  now. 
It  is  so  warm  we  had  a  summer-house  built  out 
on  the  lawn,  and  we  sit  out  there  every  day.  I 
planted  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  flowers 
in  the  spring.  Pausies  are  my  favorite  flowers. 
We  had  strawberries  in  April.  We  have  a  litt  It- 
cream -colored  colt  three  weeks  old,  which  we 
call  Bessie  the  Maid  of  Dundee.  JENNIE  A. 


QUINEBAUG,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  sister 
a  little  younger  ;  her  name  is  Celia.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  hear  about  my  pets.  First  I  have 
a  pony,  and  her  name  is  Bettie  ;  we  can  drive  her 
anywhere  all  alone.  Next  I  have  a  dog ;  his  name 
is  Tarn  o'  Shanter.  My  sister  and  I  are  very  fond 
of  him.  Next  we  have  an  Irish  linnet,  and  he  is 
a  very  sweet  singer  :  and  also  a  canary.  We  like 
the  paper  very  much.  GERTRUDE  S. 


IOWA  ClTV,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  and  as  I  was 
not  able  to  go  to  school  this  term,  I  amused  my- 


self much  of  the  time  by  reading  the  back  num- 
bersof  HARPER'S  YOUNG" PEOPLE.  Mamma  binds 
them  together  so  neat  ly  with  a  carpet-needle  ami 
darning-cotton  that  they  are  almost  like  books. 
sin-  only  uses  about  ten  numbers  in  each  pack- 
age. We  are  a  family  of  four  brothers,  an* I  we 
all  enjoy  the  paper  very  much.  It  is  sent  to  us 
by  l»r.  E.,  of  Cincinnati,  the  man  who  preached 
-Mr.  Garfield's  funeral  sermon  at  Cleveland.  We 
have  beautiful  flowers  in  our  yard,  and  little 
Mark  and  I  like  to  make  bouquets.  We  have 
.-•No  painted  some  of  the  pictures  in  YOI  \,,  I'KO- 
PLE.  Yours  truly,  IRVING  B. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  think  "Ten  Hay-a  Newsboy,  or  Left  Behind," 
is  a  very  nice  story,  and  "The  Ice  Queen"  also 
was  very  interesting.  I  perhaps  may  some  time 
write  a  little  story  myself  for  the  Box.  I  attend 
the  Brown  School,  and  seldom  miss:  my  average 
is  fair.  I  have  a  little  niece;  she  was  born  the 
day  before  Christmas,  1883 ;  she  is  a  very  cunning 
baby.  CLARA  L.  S.  T. 

CARROLL  COL-NTV,  MARYLAND. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  am  ten  years  old.  We 
have  taken  HAP.PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
it  first  came  out,  and  like  the  stories  very  much, 
especially  "  Toby  Tyler  "  and  "  San."  We  have 
a  lovely  little  white  pony  ;  my  brother  and  sister 
drive  it  to  school  every  morning.  I  study  <;er- 
man,  French,  and  Latin.  We  have  five  cats,  but 
I  hate  cats,  for  whenever  I  pick  them  up  they 
scratch  me.  I  like  dogs,  but  papa  won't  let  us 
have  an}-,  because  he  fears  they  will  go  mad  and 
bite  us.  I  had  the  measles,  and  had  to  have  my 
hair  cut  off.  ESTHER  S.  B. 


HKKN^RDO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  will  tell  you  about  my  home.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  canon,  which  is  covered  witli  beau- 
tiful trees,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
running  down  by  the  house.  There  are  mountains 
all  around  except  in  front,  where  it  opens  out  into 
a  very  large  and  pretty  valley,  of  which  they  are 
putting  three  hundred  acres  in  raisin  grapes  and 
tropical  fruit  trees.  On  the  mountains  we  get 
many  beautiful  ferns  of  all  kinds,  which  we  press 
and  make  fern-work,  which  is  very  pretty.  I  like 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  Of  the  stories,  "  The 
Ice  Queen"  is  the  nicest.  MINNIE  s. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

I  went  to  school  a  while,  but  have  stopped  now, 
because  I  was  ill.  I  studied  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  music.  I  like 
to  read,  and  I  have  read  tiu'L™  Finn'i'ii  Robifison. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  United  States  History,  Bayard 
Taylor's  Travels  in  Lapland  and  in  Africa.  Will- 
iam H.Scward's  Travels  Around  the  World,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Stern  "J' '/"  Hi''/' .  ••'  "'1  Hans  liriiit- 
'-r.  <v  flu:  xilt-'i-  xkal<x;  but  I  think  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the  best.  We  all  read  it :  that 
means  papa,  mamma,  and  little  sister  Ruth,  who 
will  soon  be  six.  I  am  niue  years  old. 

THATEK  I).  S. 


I  am  eight  years  old.  and  I  have  one  little  bro- 
ther whose  name  is  Harry.  lie  was  five  years 
old  the  27th  of  last  September,  and  he  goes  to 
school,  and  is  in  the  first  room,  first  grade,  and  I 
am  in  the  fourth  room,  third  grade.  I  study  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar. 
I  have  taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over  a  year,  and 
I  like  it.  very  much,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
longer  I  take  it.  the  longer  I  want  to.  Well,  I  will 
close  for  this  time,  as  you  will  get  tired  of  read- 
ing my  letter.  Good-by.  EDNA  C.  F. 


Juliet  1!. :  Your  little  pictures  are  very  clever- 
ly drawn. — M.  E.  B. :  I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
letter,  and  enjoyed  hearing  about  your  little  so- 
ciety with  its  excellent  aims. — Sonielhi  S. :  I  am 
sorry  you  did  not  send  me  your  real  name  11. 
C. :  It  is  too  bad  that  you  can  not  be  happy  at 
school.  Is  it  not  partly  somebody's  fault  besides 
your  teacher's? — Mllie  I).  L. :  You  sent  a  dear 

little  letter.— So  did  you,  I.illie  Belle Alice  S. 

cuts  out  paper  dolls  just  as  Lillic  does.— Thanks 
to  Perry,  Arthur,  anil  Robert  L.  for  their  sweet 
flowers. — Yes,  Katie  S.,  I  am  sometimes  vexed, 
but  I  never  stamp  my  foot  or  slam  the  door.  It 
is  quite  possible,  dear,  to  govern  that  quick  tem- 
per. It  should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  you.— 


James  A.  :  Your  writing  is  very  good  indccii  )•>[• 
a  boy  of  your  age,  eleven.— Mabel  P.  is  a  torni 
nate  girl  to  have  a  horse  for  her  pet,  and  that  of 
the  family.— Flora  K. :  Does  Topsy  wait  on  the 
other  dolls?— Mark  K.,  Saruli  P.:  Y'ou  both  sent 
letters  which  gave  me  much  pleasure.— 1. in  ilia 
Y. :  Your  little  sister's  poems  are  very  sweet,  but 
I  can  print  only  one  stanza  just  now.  I  may  find 
room  for  "  Weary"  some  other  time.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  children  will  smile  when  they  read 
this. 

"Daisy's  dot  a  baby  brother, 

sweetest  baby  ever  was  born; 
But  I  dess  he'll  he  a  bother, 

'Cause  he  cries  from  night  till  morn." 
Grace  I).  :  I  think  you  are  a  student  at  an  excel- 
lent school  -  Rosalind  C.  S.,  Kda  T.,  Murray  M., 
Bessie  L.  B.,  Maud  M.,Mary  \V.,  Sarah  It.  S.,  and 
Kuth  C.  B.,  please  accept  my  thanks.— Remem- 
bcr,  little  folk,  do  tint  irr'ii,  ;//  pencil. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIBUTOIJS. 

No.  1. 
TWO  DIAMONDS. 

I.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  boat.    4. 
Peace.    5.  A  lover,    fi.  To  stray.    7.  A  letter. 

.—1.  A  letter.    2.  A  vessel.    3.  A  cook.    4.  A 
beak.    5.  A  letter.    ONE  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPERS. 


No.  •:. 

FOUP.   EASY  SQUARES. 

1.—].  To  work  by  the  day.  •„'.  Robust.  3.  A 
tree.  4.  To  wind.  BROWNIE. 

2.  — 1.  A  household  article.  2.  A  tree.  3.  A 
luminary.  4.  Confined. 

3.— 1.  An  animal.  2.  Hot  and  dry.  3.  A  skin. 
4.  A  small  whirlpool. 

4.— 1.  A  pyramid.  2.  An  author.  3.  A  number. 
4.  An  ancient  garden.  WALLACE  H.  KEEP. 


No.  3. 

A    CHARADE. 

i  ini-  *,,'nnil  in  the,  //>*/  one  day 
Went  gayly  down  the  street. 

While  I  was  left  t"  dean  the  ii.'hole, 
Ami   found   it   hard  to  beat. 

This  put  me  in  a  raging  stniml, 

To  find  my  work  delayed  ; 
It  vexed  me  sore,  and  made  me  wish 

The  '/'ho/'  had  ne'er  been  made. 

BROWNIB. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN  No.  339. 

C 

S    II    I', 

SCAMP 

CHAMBER 

EMBER 

PER 

E 

X  S 

PEN  APE 

XEBEC  SPIKE 

NET  EKE 

C  E 

W  ayles   S 

II   aggis  H 

I   coniz    E 

T  alcos   E 

E  nvelo   P 

No.  3. —       HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE. 


No.  2.— 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Bessie  s  .  (Vlia  B.  Adams,  Navajo,  H.  W. 
Gulajer,  C.  R.  West,  Emma  ( 'layton,  Rosalie  Bene- 
dict, Alice  Hanna,  James  Emmons.  J.  W.  Smith, 
R.  P.  Camm,  Lucy  Pease,  Franklin  II.  Washburn, 
and  Edith  L.  Alban. 

SUCCESSFUL  WIGGLERS.— Master  Fred  L.  Lobett, 
J.  Underbill,  W.  Sweet,  and  A.  E.  W.,  who  have 
been  successful  in  reproducing  Our  Artist's  idea 
of  Wiggle  No.  3(3,  will  please  send  their  addresses 
to  the  Postmistress. 

[for  Effhanij:  s,  *  •  •-'-/  »/"'  :;•'  pagi  s  ofeorer.] 


'  Seems  to  me  this  is  a 
fine  fresh  egg !" 


"  I  guess  I'll  take  it 
home." 


"Not  so  easy  as  it 
looked." 


•  Hullo  I" 


"Well!    Who'd 'a' 
thought  it?" 
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WERE  THEY  THE  PEINOES? 

BV  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 

4  RTHUR  MOOEE  had 
o."X  gone  to  sleep  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  22d  of  June  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was 
not  a  very  suitable  place  or 
time  to  go  to  sleep,  but  he 
was  tired  with  sight-seeing: 
and  after  viewing  the  tombs 
of  Edward  VI.  and  the  two 


' THEY    ENTERED    THE    HORSE    ARMORY." 
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little  Princes  who  were  killed  in  the  Tower,  and  in  whom 
he  had  always  taken  an  interest,  he  declared  he  was  not 
going1  to  look  at  anything  more. 

"You  fellows  can  tramp  around  as  much  as  you  like," 
he  said,  addressing  his  brother  and  his  cousin,  with  whom 
he  was  travelling  in  Europe;  "I'll  lie  down  here  and  take 
a  nap.  Mind  you  don't  forget  to  wake  me  up." 

But  the  wooden  bench,  when  he  had  tried  it  a  while, 
proved  uncomfortably  hard,  while  the  canons'  stalls  at 
the  other  end  of  the  choir  looked  a  good  deal  more  invit- 
ing. Betaking  himself  to  one  of  these,  Arthur  curled  him- 
self up  in  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  sound  asleep.  His 
brother  and  cousin,  when  they  came  to  look  for  him,  sup- 
posed that  he  had  gone,  and  went  home  themselves.  The 
old  verger  who  locked  up  the  Abbey  a  little  later  never 
imagined  that  he  had  left  within  it  a  sleeping  boy. 

When  Arthur  woke  up  he  heard  the  murmur  of  voices. 
"That's  Joe  and  Harry,"  he  said  in  his  bewilderment. 
"  Hello,  Joe,  isn't  it  time  to  go  home  ?" 

To  his  surprise,  the  voice  which  came  back  to  him  was 
neither  that  of  his  brother  nor  his  cousin. 

"We're  not  Joe  nor  Harry,"  the  voice  said. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Arthur:  and  then  he  took 
out  his  watch  to  see  how  long  he  had  slept.  The  hands 
pointed  to  seven,  and  he  had  gone  to  sleep  at  five:  that 
would  make  it  two  hours.  But  the  place  was  strangely 
light  for  seven  at  night,  and  looking  up  at  the  elere-story 
windows,  Arthur  saw  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  in  from 
the  east,  whereas  when  he  went  to  sleep  they  had  been 
slanting  from  the  opposite  side.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
he  had  slept  all  night  ?  But  if  that  were  so,  whose  were 
the  voices  ?  It  was  still  too  early  for  the  Abbey  to  be  open. 

As  Arthur's  gaze  fell  from  the  windows  to  the  ground 
he  saw  the  figures  of  two  boys.  One  was  about  his  own 
age;  the  other  seemed  about  ten  years  old.  They  were 
dressed  like  the  boys  of  Christ  Hospital,  in  yellow  stock- 
ings and  knee-breeches,  with  a  long  blue  gown,  and  their 
golden  hair  fell  in  thick  waves  over  their  shoulders.  There 
was  not  any  reason  why  he  should  be  scared.  He  had  seen 
the  Blue-coat  boys  all  over  London,  and  why  might  they 
not  be  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  night  as  well  as  himself? 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  again,  "  but  I  thought  you 
were  my  brother  and  my  cousin.  My  name  is  Arthur 
Moore,"  he  added,  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  boys  bowed  courteously.  "Ours  is  Plantagenet," 
the  elder  .said  ;  "  I  am  Edward,  and  my  brother  is  Dick." 

Arthur  felt.  pu/,/,led.  "Why,  that's  a  distinguished 
name,"  he  said.  "Are  you  descendants  of  the  old  kings 
— Richard  and  the  Edwards  and  the  rest  of  them  ?" 

The  boys  laughed.      "  We  belong  to  the  same  family." 

"And  how  did  you  happen  to  get  here  so  early  in  the 
morning?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  How  did  you  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  Oh,  I  was  locked  in." 

"  So  were  we,"  said  Edward,  and  the  two  laughed  again. 

Arthur  winked  at  them  in  a  knowing  way.  "  Oh.  I 
know  all  about  it,"  he  said;  "you  can't  fool  me.  You're 
Blue-coat  boys  playing  hookey.  Don't  you  be  afraid, 
though ;  I  won't  give  you  away.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  how  you're  going  to  get  out." 

"Oh,  we  can't  get  out  till  the  verger  comes,"  said  Dick; 
"  we  never  do." 

"  Then  you've  been  fixed  this  way  before  ?"  said  Arthur, 
with  some  curiosity. 

The  brothers  looked  at  one  another.  "Three  times, 
isn't  it,  Ned  ?"  the  younger  asked. 

The  other  hesitated  a  moment.  "  This  is  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  said  Arthur,  thinking  it  an  odd  question. 

"Well,  then,  it  has  been  three  times  before  this:  it  was 
just  four  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  you  know." 

Arthur  was  now  quite  mystified.  "What  was  four 
hundred  years  ago  ?"  he  asked. 


Edward  moved  away.  "Oh,  never  mind,  if  you  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "  It's  of  no  consequence." 

This  was  very  strange,  but  not  so  strange  as  the  next 
remark. 

"  Who  is  the  King  now  ?"  Dick  asked. 

Arthur  looked  at  the  boys  in  amazement.  "There  isn't 
any  King,"  he  said,  slowly. 

Edward  turned  quickly  around.  "No  King!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  It's  a  Queen.     Her  name's  Victoria." 

The  brothers  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "Oh,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  I  thought  there  had  been  another  civil  war." 

Arthur  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said,  "there  hasn't 
been  one  since  King  Charles  had  his  head  cut  off." 

"Well,  how  about  the  Queen?"  said  Dick.  "Has  she 
any  children  ?" 

"Oh,  lots,"  said  Arthur.  "There's  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh,  and  Connaught,  and 
Albany,  and  ever  so  many  princesses,  and  all  of  them 
have  children.  There's  no  end  of  heirs." 

"  And  do  they  all  hate  one  another?" 

"Hate!  they  think  the  world  of  one  another  " 

"But  don't  Edinburgh  want  his  nephews  out  of  the 
way  '. — smother  them  in  the  Tower,  you  know,  like — 

"  Like  the  little  Princes,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  eagerly. 

Edward  frowned.      "They  weren't  so  little,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  they  were,  but  that's  what  they're 
called.  '  Oh,  my,  no!  The  Prince  of  Wales's  children 
think  the  world  of  their  uncles,  and  especially  of  Edin- 
burgh. Why,  nothing  pleases  them  like  their  uncle  Al- 
fred's dropping  in  of  an  afternoon  with  his  violin." 

Edward  smiled  grimly.  "Old  Gloucester  used  to  have 
a  friendly  way  of  dropping  in  with  his  sword,"  he  said. 

"  Ay,  and  his  nephews  hated  him  like  poison." 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  they  would,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "  But  these  fellows  are  a  different  sort,  and  things 
are  different  now  from  what  they  were  then." 

"I  should  say  so!"  exclaimed  Edward,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "Dick,  the  world  must  be  really  getting  better." 
Then  he  added,  turning  to  Arthur.  "Would  you  like  to 
take  Dick  and  me  around  London  when  we  get  out,  and 
show  us  some  of  the  sights?" 

Here  was  another  puzzle.  If  they  were  Blue-coat  boys 
they  ought  to  know  all  about  London.  Why  should  they 
need  anybody  to  show  them  the  sights  ?  Arthur,  however, 
recollected  that  the  school  had  a  branch  at  Hertford.  Per- 
haps the  boys  belonged  there,  and  had  never  been  in  Lon- 
don In-fore,  or  so  long  ago  that  they  did  not  remember 
anything  about,  it.  At  any  rate,  he  felt  greatly  pleased  at 
being  asked.  "  Why,  to  be  sure,"  he  said.  "  We'll  go  to 
the  Tower,  if  you  say  so;  that's  where  everybody  goes  first." 

The  boys  drew  back  witli  scared  faces,  while  Ned  threw 
one  arm  protectingly  around  his  brother. 

"We  don't  care  to  go  there,"  he  said ;  "the  associations 
are  not  agreeable." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  anywhere  you  please,"  said  Arthur, 
who  perceived  without  knowing  it  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing unpleasant.  At  that  moment  he  heard  a  door  creak 
on  its  hinges.  "That  must  be  the  verger,"  he  said. 

In  a  moment  the  boys  had  vanished.  For  the  first  time 
Arthur  felt  uncomfortable.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  he 
wondered.  Who  were  the  boys,  anyhow  ?  He  hurried 
over  to  the  transept  door,  where  the  verger  was  just  com- 
ing in.  "  Have  you  seen  the  two  boys  go  out  ?"  he  asked. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  way.  "I 
hain't  seen  nobody,"  he  said,  slowly:  "  did  it  happen  you 
were  shut  up  here  all  night  ?" 

Arthur  nodded.  "I  and  two  other  fellows, "he  said: 
"Blue-coat  school-boys." 

The  verger  shook  his  head.  "I  see  nobody,"  he  said; 
"  but  maybe  they  were  not  Blue-coat  school-hoys." 

Arthur  stared.  "  Why.  what  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 
"  They  were  dressed  that  way." 
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"That  is  the  way  all  boys  used  to  dress,"  he  said,  "four 
hundred  years  ago.'' 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  ghosts  ?"  asked 
Arthur,  excitedly. 

He  shook  his  head  again.  "  I  mean  to  say  nothing,  but 
some  say  that  every  hundred  years,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
his  Majesty  Edward  the  Fiftli  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York 
— the  Princes,  you  know,  who  were  killed  in  the  Tower, 
and  lie  buried  yonder — come  back  to  see  if  the  world  is 
getting  better.  It  is  just  four  hundred  years  to-day,  you 
know,  and  this  would  be  the  time  for  them  to  come." 

Arthur  shivered  a  little.  Had  he  really  been  talking  to 
the  little  Princes?  A  good  many  things  seemed  to  make 
it  probable ;  but  then  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 
And  they  might  be  Blue-coat  school-boys.  Nevertheless, 
he  felt  nervous  and  shaky  until  he  got  out  of  the  door. 
Then  his  doubts  and  fears  vanished  as  he  saw  them  both 
waiting  for  him  outside. 

"  Ah,''  he  said,  "  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost  you." 

The  boys  smiled.  "Oh  no,"  Edward  said,  "not  yet. 
You're  going  to  show  us  London,  you  know." 

Arthur  nodded.     "All  right.    Where  shall  we  go  first  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  <^ueen,"  said  Dick. 

"You  could  hardly  do  that,"  said  Arthur,  doubtfully, 
"  unless  you  go  to  Windsor,  where  she  lives.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what:  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  going  to 
Windsor  to-day;  I  saw  it  in  the  paper;  and  if  we  go  up  to 
Paddingtou  Station  perhaps  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  them." 

Edward's  pale  face  lighted  up.  "But  can  any  one  see 
them  ?"  he  asked.  "Will  they  travel  without  a  guard  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  have  their  own  private  carriage,  you  know," 
said  Arthur,  "and  there'll  be  half  a  dozen  servants  along. 
You  can  see  them  easy  enough  if  you  get  to  the  station  a 
little  beforehand.  We  will  go  to  Charing  Cross,  and  lake 
the  omnibus  there,"  he  added. 

"  Would  Charing  Cross  be  there  yet?"  asked  Edward. 

"  Not  the  old  one,"  said  Arthur ;  "  that  was  destroyed  in 
the  civil  war,  but  there's  a  copy  of  it  there." 

"And  Temple  Bar— is  that  destroyed  too  f" 

"That  was  pulled  down  three  or  four  years  ago.  There's 
a  sort  of  pillar  now  to  mark  the  spot." 

'  And  are  the  spikes  on  top  of  that  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"The  spikes  ;"  repeated  Arthur,  in  wonder. 

"Ay — where  they  stuck  the  traitors'  heads.  If  they 
don't  put  them  011  Temple  Bar,  where  do  they  put  them  ?" 

Arthur  recollected  that  in  old  times  the  top  of  the  Bar 
was  used  in  this  horrible  way.  "Oh  yes,"  In-  said,  "I 
remember.  But  they  don't  do  that  now.  There  are  no 
traitors,  and  they  don't  cut  off  people's  heads  any  more." 

A  quick  light  came  over  Edward's  handsome  face. 
"  Ah,  Dick."  he  exclaimed,  "it's  surely  getting  better." 

It  was  a  long  ride  to  Paddington,  but  by-and-by  they 
had  accomplished  it,  and  safely  reached  the  station.  By 
this  time  Arthur  began  to  feel  hungry.  ' '  Let's  have  some 
breakfast  now,"  he  said;  "there'll  be  time  enough  before 
the  Prince  comes." 

Edward  bowed  courteously.  "  Thanks,"  he  said,  "but 
Dick  and  I  do  not  need  any:  we  will  wait  while  you  eat." 

This  fairly  took  Arthur's  breath  away.  That  two  boys 
of  his  own  age  should  not  want  any  breakfast  was  some- 
thing that  he  could  not  understand.  It  did  not,  however, 
take  away  his  own  appetite.  When  he  had  finished  a  good 
substantial  breakfast  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  Prince, 
and  the  three  boys  went  out  on  the  platform,  where  quite 
a  crowd  had  already  gathered. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  around  the  entrance  to  the 
waiting -room.  Then  two  policemen  moved  the  crowd 
back,  while  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  accompanied  by  a 
tall  and  elegant  lady  and  two  young  girls,  advanced 
through  the  double  line  of  people  to  the  carriage. 

"That's  he,"  whispered  Arthur,  excitedly,  "and  that's 
his  wife  and  the  two  girls.     Ain't  they  daisies,  though  ?" 
One  of  them  turned  at  that  moment,  as  though  she  had 


heard  Arthur's  remark,  and  looked  curiously  in  their  direc- 
tion. Next  to  Edward  stood  a  poor  old  woman,  whose 
body  was  bent  in  an  attitude  of  respect.  Near  her  was  a 
little  child  who  seemed  to  be  looking  wistfully  at  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  were  fastened  at  the  girl's  breast.  That, 
was  the  way,  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  young  Princess  read 
the  look,  for,  taking  the  flowers  off,  she  hastily  pulled  them 
apart  and  distributed  them — some  to  the  old  woman,  some 
to  the  little  girl,  and  some  to  the  other  children  who  press- 
ed eagerly  forward,  until  not  only  all  her  own  but  her 
sister's  were  gone.  One  beautiful  white  rose  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Edward,  stepping  forward,  picked  it  up. 

"The  white  rose  of  York!''  Arthur  heard  him  murmur, 
while  the  girl  smiled  prettily,  and  entered  the  carriage. 

They  waited  a  moment  while  the  train  moved  off,  and 
then  with  the  crowd  retraced  their  steps  to  the  street. 

"How  beautiful  it  was!"  said  Edward,  thoughtfully,  as 
they  walked  along  the  Edge  ware  Road.  "  Who  would  ever 
have  dreamed  in  the  old  times,  Dick,  of  brightening  peo- 
ple's lives  with  flowers  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  Tower,"  he  add- 
ed, suddenly.  "  If  things  have  changed  there,  I'll  believe 
it's  better  everywhere  in  the  world." 

"But  you  said  the  associations  were  not  pleasant," 
Arthur  ventured  to  remark. 

"Well,  they  are  not;  but  maybe  it  will  be  so  different 
that  we'll  forget  all  about  the  associations." 

"  We  can't  get  in,  of  course,"  said  Edward,  as  they  drew 
near  the  entrance. 

"Get  in!"  exclaimed  Arthur;  "of  course  we  can  get  in. 
It's  perfectly  free." 

Dick  hung  back  a  little.  "Ay!"  he  said,  doubtfully, 
"  but  if  one  gets  in,  can  he  get  out  '." 

Arthur  pointed  to  the  line  of  people  moving  in  and  out 
the  gate.  "Do  you  see  them?"  he  asked.  "One  may 
come  out  as  freely  as  from  Westminster  Abbey — more  free- 
ly than  when  you're  locked  up  in  the  Abbey  overnight." 

They  went  in  through  the  little  gate-house,  where  one 
of  the  old  Beef  Eaters  was  keeping  guard,  and  followed  the 
crowd  over  the  moat  to  where  the  gate  goes  in  underneath 
the  Bloody  Tower.  It  was  here,  Arthur  remembered,  the 
little  Princes  were  killed,  and  looking  at  the  boys  he  was 
hardly  surprised  to  see  Ned's  face  grow  pale,  while  Dirk 
gnisped  his  brother  more  tightly  by  the  arm.  Making  their 
way  across  the  court-yard,  they  entered  the  Horse  Armory, 
passed  by  the  armed  figures,  the  headsman's  block,  and  in- 
struments of  torture,  and  then  around  to  where  a  door  led 
out  au-ain  into  the  court-yard.  Passing  through  this,  a 
few  steps  lirought  them  to  the  entrance  to  the  White  Tow- 
er, where  a  long  passageway  confronted  them,  with  a  cir- 
cular staircase  at  its  further  end.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case stood  a  little  girl,  and  as  the  boys  came  near  they 
could  see  that  she  was  crying. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  Arthur  asked,  sympathet- 
ically. ' '  What  are  you  crying  about  ?" 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  with  her  tear-stained  face. 
"Look  at  that,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  brass  tablet  that 
was  sunk  into  the  wall. 

Arthur  knew  what  it  was,  but  he  watched  the  others 
curiously  as  they  read  it.  It  told  briefly  how  the  bones  of 
Edward  V.  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  were  found  beneath 
the  spot  and  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  As  he  look- 
ed he  fancied  he  could  see  Dick's  face  grow  suddenly  pale. 
Edward  smiled  a  little,  that  was  all.  Dick's  voice,  how- 
ever, was  steady  as  he  asked,  "  Well,  what  of  that  .'" 

The  child's  lip  quivered.  "Don't  you  know  what  hap- 
pened to  them  ?"  she  asked. 

"Tell  us  what  it  was,"  said  Edward. 

"  Why,  their  bad  uncle  killed  them  ;  he  had  them  smoth- 
ered in  the  Tower     Haven't  you  ever  seen  the  picture  ?" 
The  boys  shook  their  heads. 

"They  are  sitting  on  their  bed,  so  frightened!  and  one 
can  almost  hear  them  say,  'O,  Lord,  methinks  this  going 


to  our  bed,  how  like  it  is  to  going  to  our  grave ! 
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"WHAT    DO    YOU  WANT?" 


Arthur  could  see  tears  in  the  boys'  eyes. 

"  But  they've  been  dead  four  hundred  years,"  said  Dick, 
tremulously.  "  It's  four  hundred  years  to-day." 

"Yes;  but  I'm  sorry  for  them  just  the  same." 

Edward  laid  his  hand  lightly  011  the  child's  head. 
"Don't  grieve  over  that,"  he  said;  "no  doubt  they  were 
better  oft'  than  if  they  had  lived.  Are  you  all  alone  here  ?" 

She  looked  around  in  alarm.  "Oh,  where  are  my  pupa 
and  mamma  ?"  she  cried.  "  I  forgot  all  about  them  ;"  and 
then  she  began  to  cry  again. 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  but  neither  the  father 
nor  the  mother  appeared.  With  every  turn  the  child's 
grief  and  fright  increased,  until  she  burst  into  loud  sobs. 
"  Oh,  I'm  lost !"  she  cried.  "  They've  gone  and  left  me." 

But  Edward,  looking  through  a  window  in  the  thick 
wall,  had  discovered  a  great  crowd  in  the  court-yard  out- 
side. "  Have  the  people  risen  up  ?''  he  asked,  with  some 
alarm ;  "  are  they  attacking  the  Tower  ?" 

Arthur  himself  did  not  know  what  it  was.  But  as  he 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertain  in  the  doorway,  some  one  in 
the  crowd  gave  a  scream  and  rushed  toward  them.  At  the 
same  moment  the  child  tore  herself  away  from  his  hand. 
"Oh,  mamma!"  she  cried;  and  then  she  was  folded  in  her 
mother's  arms. 

The  crowd,  which  turned  out  to  be  simply  the  people 
"who  had  come  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  last  half-hour,  and 
who  had  been  waiting  with  the  woman  for  the  child  to 
come  out,  (hiding  that  their  help  was  no  longer  needed, 
gave  a  loud  cheer  and  moved  away. 

"  How  wonderful !"  exclaimed  Edward,  when  they  were 
all  gone. 

"What  is  wonderful?"  asked  Arthur. 

"Why,  the  sympathy,"  he  explained,  "the  good-feel- 
ing. Fancy  that  child  crying  over  two  fellows  that  have 
been  dead  four  hundred  years!  and  then  all  the  people 
waiting  to  see  the  mother  and  the  child  meet  again !  and 
then  the  Tower  itself— everything  free  and  open — no  pris- 
oners, no  soldiers,  no  bolts  and  bars,  no  headsman's  axe! 
See,  Dick,  how  green  the  grass  is  on  Tower  Hill !  Ah  ! 
things  are  better,  after  all.  It's  a  beautiful  world,"  he 
cried,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  sun ;  "  and 
it  gets  more  beautiful  all  the  time.  I'm  satisfied,  Dick. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  Abbey." 

They  made  their  way  out  of  the  gate-house  and  through 
the  streets  until  the  gray  old  towers  of  Westminster  ap- 
peared in  the  distance.  The  boys  said  little,  and  Arthur 
himself  was  silent;  indeed,  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 


of  it.  Presently  they  came  to  the 
transept  door,  which  they  entered 
again,  Edward  and  Dick  this  time 
leading  the  way.  As  the  door  swung 
back,  a  flood  of  music  poured  out. 

What  was  it  the  choir  were  sing- 
ing ?  Arthur  had  no  trouble  in  mak- 
ing out  the  words  of  the  "Gloria  in 
Excelsis" :  ' '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ! 
011  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men." 
Had  the  boys  recognized  it  also  ?  He 
glanced  around,  and  caught  the  look 
of  rapt  expectation  011  their  faces. 
"  On  earth  peace."  he  heard  the  elder 
murmur.  "Peace  and  good -will, 
Dick.  It's  better  now  than  ever  it's 
been  before.  What  will  it  be  a  hun- 
dred years  to  come  ?" 

An  outburst  of  melody  withdrew 
Arthur's   attention    for   a    moment. 
When   he   turned   around,  the  boys 
were  not  there.     Not  far  away  stood 
his  friend  the  verger.     "Did  you  see 
them  go  this  time  ?"  he  cried,  eagerly. 
"See  who?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Why,  the   boys — the   Blue -coat 

boys   I  told   you   about   this   morning.      I've   been   with 
them  all  day." 

The  verger  shook  his  head.  "Nay, "he  said,  "I  saw 
no  one." 

"  But  they  were  here  a  moment  ago,"  Arthur  insisted; 
"and  when  I  turned  around  again,  they  were  gone." 

"Ay, "said  the  old  man,  "that's  always  the  way:  here 
one  moment  and  gone  the  next.  Like  enough  they  were 
Blue-coat  boys." 

"  But  you  said  this  morning  they  were  Princes." 
"I  said  naught.      To-day  would  be  the  day  the  Princes 
would  come  back — that  is  all." 

"  And  how  can  I  tell  ?"  cried  Arthur,  in  distress. 
The  old  man  raised  his  hand  as  the  music  died  away. 
"  You  can  not  tell,"  he  whispered  ;   "  no  one  can  tell." 


"LEFT   BEHIND;"* 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF 

'TOBY  TYLER,"  "MR.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  ' PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
AN  AUTHOR'S  TRIALS. 

"TTTHEN  the  dinner  was  ended — and  the  members  of  the 
V*  dramatic  company  made  short  work  of  it  in  order 
to  begin  their  professional  duties  as  soon  as  possible — Mop- 
sey  Dowd  fully  realized  that  he  was  about  to  invite  his 
partners  to  pass  judgment  upon  him. 

Whether  he  was  entitled  to  it  or  not,  he  had  some  con- 
siderable fame  as  an  author,  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
taken  upon  himself,  and  even  eagerly,  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing an  original  play  for  the  great  event  now  about  to 
take  place. 

When  he  rose  from  the  table  he  knew  that  every  eye 
was  upon  him,  and  that  each  one  present  expected  to  hear 
him  say  something  relative  to  the  effort  of  brain  and  mind 
he  was  making.  He  was  a  genius,  and  would  be  until  his 
friends  found  him  out,  which  occurrence  would  not  be 
very  far  off  if  he  should  say  anything  then,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

He  knew  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  speed- 
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ily.  which  would  bear  out  his  claim  to  distinction,  and, 
with  a  view  to  gaining  time,  he  said. 

''You  fellers  go  into  the  theatre,  'cause  I  ain't  quite 
ready  yet,  and  I'll  go  up  to  my  room  to  think  over  one 
or  two  tilings." 

This  speech  was  needed  at  the  moment,  for  his  partners 
were  beginning  to  suspect  that  Mopsey  was  not  all  he 
claimed  to  be,  because  he  had  been  SQ  quiet  as  to  his  play; 
but  now  perfect  trust  was  restored  by  his  words,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  went  up  to  their  temple  of  art 
feeling  every  confidence  in  the  author  \vlio  was  struggling 
in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  for  their  success. 

The  delay  ill  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  was  just 
what  Nelly  wanted,  for  it  enabled  her  to  add  what  she  con- 
sidered would  be  the  crowning  beauty  of  their  decorations. 
She  had  conceived  the  idea  only  that  afternoon  while 
engaged  in  keeping  .the  sound  peaches  at  the  top  of  the 
basket  and  the  unripe  ones  at  the  bottom. 

A  friend  of  hers,  whose  mother  kept  a  thread-and-nee- 
dle  emporium  that  was  contained  in  a  willow  basket,  and 
displayed  to  the  public  very  near  her  fruit  stand,  was 
skillful  in  the  art  of  making  paper  flowers.  From  time  to 
time  she  had  presented  Nelly  with  specimens  of  her  skill, 
until  everything  in  the  house  that  could  be  pressed  into 
service  as  a  vase  was  filled  with  these  never-fading  and 
odorless  roses. 

It  had  occurred  to  her  that  these  flowers  might  be  so 
arranged  on  the  wall  as  to  form  the  word  "Welcome,"' 
and  when  she  suggested  her  idea  to  the  boys,  after  Mop- 
sey had  gone  into  his  room,  they  were  delighted  with  it. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  author  enabled  them  to  go  to 
work  upon  this  last  and  most  beautiful  of  their  decora- 
tions at  once. 

Dickey  went  out  for  a  paper  of  tacks,  and  Johnny  drew 
on  the  wall,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  the 
outlines  of  the  word  to  be  filled  up  with  the  paper  flowers. 
But  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
were  watching  him  as  to  how  the  word  should  be  spelled. 

He  had  drawn  out  the  letters  "  Welkum,"  which  Paul 
insisted  was  not  right.  He  then  spelled  the  word  correct- 
ly, and  referred  the  matter  to  Ben  for  a  decision. 

Thus  appealed  to,  as  if  he  was  an  authority  in  such 
matters,  Ben  looked 
wonderfully  wise,  but 
refused  to  give  any  de- 
cision until  after  he 
had  written  the  word 
down  on  a  bit  of  pa- 
per, that  he  might  see 
which  looked  correct. 

After  some  moments 
of  anxious  suspense 
for  Johnny,  who  had 
built  a  very  frail  stand 
to  enable  him  to  reach 
a  point  on  the  wall 
where  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  of  the 
audience  to  tear  the 
flowers  down,  Ben  an- 
nounced that  neither 
was  correct,  and  that 
the  word  should  be 
spelled  "wellcom." 

It  was  in  vain  that 
Paul  insisted  Ben  was 
wrong.  The  decision 
had  been  given,  and 
the  others  decided  that 
where  a  matter  was 
left  to  a  third  party 
for  settlement,  all 
must  be  satisfied  with 


the  ruling.  Therefore  Johnny  marked  out  the  letters  as 
Ben  had  said,  and  after  Dickey's  return  with  the  tacks  the 
flowers  were  put  up,  funning  a  very  gorgeous  and  badly- 
spelled  word. 

Before  the  partners  had  finished  admiring  this  very 
beautiful  ornament  on  the  wall  of  their  theatre  a  noise 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and,  on  looking  out,  Dickey  an- 
nounced by  frantic  gestures  that  the  author  was  coming. 

It  was  a  moment  of  anxious  expectancy,  for  at  last  they 
were  to  know  the  result  of  their  partner's  labors,  and  they 
were  also  to  learn  just  what  they  were  to  do  on  the  impor- 
tant occasion.  Dickey  was  particularly  anxious,  probably 
fearing  lest  his  part  should  not  be  such  as  would  admit  of 
his  carrying  a  sword  and  shield. 

Mopsey  walked  into  the  room  with  slow  and  measured 
step,  as  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  the  words  he  was  about 
to  speak,  and  feared  lest,  being  too  heavy,  they  might  top- 
ple him  over. 

But  Master  Dowd  was  not  one  who  did  anything  in  a 
careless  manner.  He  did  not  deign  to  speak  until  he  had 
walked  the  length  of  the  room,  disappeared  behind  the 
scenery,  and  stalked  out  upon  the  stage,  holding  a  huge 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand  as  if  it  was  a  weapon  with  which 
he  was  about  to  strike  any  refractory  member  of  the  firm 
should  his  play  not  be  exactly  to  their  liking. 

"  Fellers,"  lie  said,  as  he  cleared  his  throat.  Then  no- 
ticing the  female  portion  of  his  company,  he  corrected  him- 
self by  saying,  "  Fellers  an'  Nelly ! — When  we  first  made  up 
our  minds  to  build  this  theatre —  '  Here  he  waved  his  roll 
of  paper  around  as  if  to  point  out  which  theatre  he  meant, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  new  ornament, 
thereby  causing  him  to  forget  what  lie  was  about  to  say. 

"  Who  put  that  up  ?"  he  asked,  almost  angrily. 

"I  did, "said  Johnny;  and  then,  anxious  to  shift  any 
responsibility  of  the  spelling  to  the  shoulders  on  which  it 
belonged,  he  added,  "but  Ben  spelled  it." 

"Well,  fix  it,"  commanded  the  disturbed  author.  "If 
any  of  the  fellers  should  see  that  they'd  think  we  didn't 
know  nothin' at  all.  Put  it  w-e-double  1-k-o-m." 

Johnny  started  to  obey  him,  thinking  with  delight  that 
he  had  been  almost  right  before,  and  Mopsey  continued: 

"  When  we  built  this  place  I  said  I'd  fix  up  a  play  my- 
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self,  so's  we'd  be  sure  to  have  everythin'  all  right.  But 
business  lias  been  so  good,  an'  I  had  so  much  trouble  with 
mv  pea-nut  roaster— for  I  broke  it  twice,  an'  had  to  hire 
one  I'll'er  Ihc  /talian  that,  keeps  across  the  street — that  I 
thought  we'd  play  somethin'  the  boys  all  knew,  and  we'd 
kinder  lay  over  anytlmf  they'd  ever  seen  at  the  same  time. 
So  I  thought  we'd  play  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  an'  that 
would  give  everybody  a  fair  show." 

There  was  a  look  of  disappointment  on  the  faces  of  his 
hearers  as  he  said  this,  and  noticing  it,  he  added  quickly, 
"  You  see.  we  couldn't  get  up  a  whole  play  new,  an'  give 
all  hands  a  chance  to  do  fightiii';  an'  then,  agin,  Dickey 
wouldn't  have  a  shield  an1  a  sword  any  other  way  than 
this." 

This  last  argument  changed  the  look  on  Dickey's  face 
at  once,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  arrange- 
ment now,  for  he  knew  his  ambition  was  to  he  realized. 
The  others  were  careful  to  show  no  signs  of  approval  until 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  been  treated  as  well  as 
Dickey  had. 

"Of  course, "continued  Mopsey,  as  he  looked  around  at 
his  audience  much  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  some  of  them 
say  that  he  couldn't  write  a  play,  "  the  first  thing  we  had 
to  have  was  a  programme,  an'  I've  made  one  out,  so's  you'll 
know  jest  what  you've  got  to  do." 

Here  Mopsey  unfolded  the  paper  he  had  carried  in  his 
hand,  and  displayed  a  bill  of  the  play.  The  following  is  as 
nearly  like  it  as  possible: 


GRAT< 


/Hi  Tie  6 


Mopsey  waited  patiently  until  all  had  read  this  wonder- 
ful production,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  nearly  all 
were  satisfied  with  their  parts.  Ben  Treat  was  the  only 
one  who  appeared  to  think  he  had  any  cause  for  complaint, 
and  he  very  soon  made  his  grievance  known. 

"  I  can't  play  ghost,"  he  said,  fretfully;  "  I  don't  know 
Hothiii'  'bout  it,  an'  I  want  more  to  do." 

Mopsey  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do 
in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction,  and  he  said  to  Ben,  in  tones 
of  deepest  scorn  : 

'  '  A  great  feller  you  are  to  get  up  a  fuss  before  you  know 
what  you've  got  to  do!  an'  you  oughter  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Why,  you've  got  an  awful  lot  to  do.  In  the 
first  place,  you've  got  to  come  an'  'most  scare  the  life  out  of 
Polly,  an'  then  when  he  runs  away  you've  got  to  do  a  song 
an'  dance  an'  turn  three  or  four  handsprings  before  you 
sink  right  down  through  one  of  these  holes.  I  don't  know 
what  you  do  want  if  that  don't  suit  you,  unless  it  is  to  do 
the  whole  play." 

Ben  had  nothing  more  to  say;  he  realized  that  his  was 
really  an  important  part,  and  he  was  abashed  by  the  with- 
ering sarcasm  of  the  angry  author. 

Then  each  of  the  others,  fearing  lest  he  should  not  have 
as  good  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  de- 
manded to  know  what  lie  was  to  do. 

"  Xow  I'll  begin  an'  tell  you  the  whole  thing,"  said 
Mopsey,  as  lie  prepared  to  show  how  all  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  could  be  performed  on  one  evening  by  a  small  com- 
pany. "  In  the  first  place,  Nelly  comes  out,  all  dressed  up, 
an'  sings  a  song;  then  the  play  commences.  I  come  out 
with  a  sword  an'  pistols,  an'  tell  about  my  hoss  runnin' 


away,  an'  after  I  get  through  Shiner  comes  out  an'  picks 
a  fuss  with  me,  an'  I  kill  him." 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Othello  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  dispose  of  him  at  such  an 
early  stage  of  the  performance,  more  especially  on  the  first 
night. 

"But  you  come  on  agin  an'  dance,"  said  Mopsey,  fret- 
fully. "Why  don't  you  wait  till  I  get  through?  After 
I  kill  Shiner,  Dickey  comes  in,  an'  we  two  have  a  reg'lar 
fight,  an'  we  both  run  away.  Then  Shiner  jumps  up.  an' 
dances  jest  as  long  as  he  can,  an'  down  comes  the  curtain. 
In  the  next  act  Polly  comes  out  an'  talks  a  lot  of  stuff;  an' 
when  he  gets  through,  Ben  comes  right  up  through  the 
floor  an'  scares  him  awfully;  an'  when  he  runs  off,  Ben 
does  a  song  an'  dance,  an'  that  ends  that  act.  Then  Nelly 
sings  another  song,  an'  we  all  come  out  fightin' ;  an'  when 
we  get  through,  Dickey  dances  a  clog;  an'  if  that  hain't 
show  enough  for  five  cents,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

In  fact,  the  partners  were  of  Mopsey's  opinion,  and  since 
they  were  all  to  appear  in  the  last  act  in  a  grand  fight, 
they  would  not  have  complained  even  though  it  had  been 
necessary  for  them  all  to  die  in  the  first  scene. 

Even  if  Mopsey  had  not  written  an  original  play,  he 
had  covered  himself  with  glory  in  this  arrangement  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  if  there  had  been  any  doubts  as 
to  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  they  were  dispelled  now. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  costumes,  and  an  exciting  discussion  began  at  once, 
during  which  Mrs.  Green  was  Called  upon  to  see  what  she 
could  do  toward  fitting  the  party  out. 

Mopsey  proposed  that  a  further  assessment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  be  made  on  each  of  the  company,  and  announced 
that,  prosperous  as  business  was  just  then, he  had  decided 
to  shut  up  shop  the  next  day  in  order  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  important  work  of  preparation. 

Dickey  volunteered  to  sacrifice  his  business  also  in  or- 
der to  aid  him,  and  it  was  believed  that  with  the  funds 
just  raised  these  two  could  buy  and  hire  weapons  enough 
to  arm  the  entire  party. 

Mrs.  Green  had  several  things  which  it  was  thought 
could  be  used  with  good  effect,  and  all  hands  went  to  work 
making  wooden  swords,  in  case  there  should  be  any  trou- 
ble in  finding  the  real  articles. 

Nelly  made  more  tickets,  so  that  all  who  were  anxious 
to  witness  the  performance  might  at  least  have  one,  and 
Paul  was  given  charge  of  the  money  that  had  been  re- 
ceived thus  far;  for  all  were  anxious  to  see  the  entire  re- 
ceipts of  that  night's  performance  in  one  unbroken  whole, 
even  if  it  was  necessary  to  advance  funds  from  each  pock- 
et in  order  to  make  the  necessary  purchases. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  evening  Mopsey  re- 
hearsed the  different  members  of  the  company  separately, 
until  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  carry  out  their 
respective  parts  perfectly. 

[TO   BK   ro.vriM-Kii.] 


ABOUT  PASSION  MUSIC. 

BY  LCCY  C.  LILLIE. 

I  WAS  staying  once  in  a  little  sea-bound  village  just  on 
the  borders  of  Spain,  and  there  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  talking  with  two  of  the  country  people ;  one 
was  a  pretty  young  peasant  woman  of  the  Basque  race, 
the  other  a  lad,  also  a  Basque,  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
fishing.  From  them  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  curi- 
!  ous  allegorical  and  religious  performances  which  from 
time  to  time  they  had  taken  part  in.  These  were  plays 
given  in  the  public  squares  at  certain  seasons.  The  char- 
acters were  usually  chosen  from  the  Bible,  and  the  plot 
of  the  play,  or  rather  its  chief  idea,  would  be  some  Bib- 
lical scene. 
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From  time  immemorial  these  plays  had  been  given, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  people  were  too  simple  to  make  them 
wish  the  custom  altered.  No  form  of  dramatic  or  musical 
representation  is  older,  and  so  we  ought  to  have  great 
respect  for  them,  knowing  they  have  come  down  from 
very  pious,  early  times. 

In  some  ways  the  Passion  music,  which  I  hope  we  will 
now  hear  every  year  in  America,*  lias  its  origin  in  the 
same  feeling  which  influenced  the  writers  of  those  early 
Christian  plays;  and  although  its  form  varies  now  very 
much,  it  still  keeps  the  original  idea — that  of  describing 
in  music  the  story  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

We  use  music  for  so  many  lighter  purposes  that  some- 
times people  shrink  from  the  idea  of  associating  it  with 
anything  so  sacred.  Yet,  after  all,  what  art  is  more  fit- 
ting to  speak  to  us  of  what  ought  to  be  dearest  to  our 
hearts  ?  The  grand  and  simple  story  of  His  life  is  not  any 
less  beautiful  because  we  listen  to  it  sung  by  pure  voices 
with  the  accompaniment  of  harmonious  sounds. 

Passion  music  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  first  prepared  it  in 
real  form.  None  of  this  music  is  preserved,  but  we  know 
that  it  was  very  widely  sung  in  the  early  Church. 

A  great  many  different  ideas  followed  these  first  ones 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Finally  the  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  form  of  Passion  music  worked  its  way 
on  to  about  1728,  when  Sebastian  Bach  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  complete  Passion  oratorio.  His  plan  was  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  the  Gospel  as  far  as  possible,  with 
good  choruses,  some  recitatives,  and  four-part  chorales. 

The  great  musician  succeeded  almost  beyond  his  own 
expectations.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tremendous 
and  sublime  effect  of  this  great  work.  It  is  written  for 
two  orchestras  and  two  choirs;  it  seems  to  contain  every 
variety  of  musical  expression,  and  the  whole  thing  breathes 
such  a  purely  devotional  spirit  that  it  is  like  the  prayer  of 
some  strong  Christian  heart. 

Bach  was  at  the  time  organist  of  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  in  Leipsic,  as  well  as  Cantor  of  the  school,  and  so 
he  had  every  opportunity  of  bringing  out  his  work  in  per- 
fection. It  was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Good-Fri- 
day, 1729.  Between  the  two  parts  a  sermon  was  preached, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  entire  service  produced  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  all  present. 

But  later  the  interest  in  this  marvellous  music  seemed 
to  flag.  For  a  century  it  lay  untouched;  and  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  given  in  America,  I  think  the 
story  of  how  it  was  unearthed  will  prove  interesting  to 
the  young  musicians  whom  I  am  addressing. 

During  the  winter  of  1827  Felix  Mendelssohn, t  then 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  living  in  Berlin  in  his  fa- 
ther's household.  It  was  a  charming  one,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  being  united  by  affection  and  many  sympathies. 
They  seem  to  have  been  equally  fond  of  music,  painting, 
and  literature.  Naturally  such  a  delightful  young  circle 
drew  into  it  many  agreeable  friends.  Felix's  chosen  com- 
panion was  Edward  Devrient,  an  artist,  whose  voice  was 
exquisite,  and  whose  knowledge  of  music  was  quite  equal 
to  that  of  Felix's. 

Every  Saturday  Devrient  and  other  friends  used  to 
meet  at  Felix's  home  to  practice  vocal  music,  and  as  Felix 
had  a  great  enthusiasm  for  "old  Bach,"  he  one  day  sug- 
gested their  trying  the  Passion  music,  which  was  unknown, 
except  in  name,  even  to  these  ardent  students.  So  they 
began  upon  it,  and  their  enthusiasm  grew  as  they  learned 
page  after  page,  the  various  parts,  as  Devrient  says,  filling 
them  with  new  reverence  for  the  Bible  story. 

It  occurred  to  Devrient  to  produce  the  music  in  public. 


*  It  was  first  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  Yqrk,  in  March, 
1880. 

f  Mendelssohn,  the  famous  musician  and  composer,  was  born  in  1809, 
and  died  in  1847. 


The  little  circle  was  startled  by  such  a  venturesome  idea. 
Mendelssohn  declared  it  would  be  a  failure.  Old  Zelter, 
his  teacher,  was  the  most  influential  musician  in  Berlin, 
and  Felix  well  knew  how  much  opposition  he  would  have 
to  expect  from  him. 

But  Devrient  persisted.  He  knew  that  if  Felix  once  un- 
dertook it,  all  would  go  well.  At  last  the  two  friends  de- 
cided to  go  to  Zelter  and  see  what  he  would  say  to  their 
plan.  Devrient  has  left  a  very  entertaining  description 
of  this  interview. 

Zelter  lived  in  the  Musical  Academy;  they  found  him  at 
home,  but  sitting  with  his  long  pipe  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Out  of  this  he  looked  at  the  two  young  men,  exclaiming, 
"  Why,  how  is  this?  what  do  two  such  tine  young  fellows 
want  with  me  at  this  early  hour?" 

"  Now,"  writes  Devrient,  "  I  began  my  well-studied 
speech  about  our  admiration  of  Bach,  whom  we  had  first 
learned  to  prize  under  his  guidance  ....  He  enlarged  upon 
the  difficulties  of  the  work,  which  required  resources  such 
as  existed  in  the  Thomas  Schule  when  Bach  himself  was 
Cantor  there ;  the  necessity  for  a  double  orchestra  and 
double  chorus ....  He  had  become  excited,  rose,  put  aside 
his  pipe,  and  began  walking  about  the  room.  We,  too, 
rose.  Felix  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve;  he  thought  nothing 
more  could  be  done." 

But  Devrient  persisted,  and  finally  Zelter  agreed  "to 
speak  a  good  word  for  them."     When  they  left  the  room 
Felix  laughingly  called  his  friend  an  arch-rascal.     "  Any 
thing  you  like,  for  the  honor  of  Sebastian  Bach,  "exclaim- 
ed Devrient  as  they  went  into  the  street. 

They  began  the  rehearsals,  the  arrangement  of  the 
score,  all  the  fascinating  though  severe  labors  which  be- 
long to  the  preparation  of  any  such  work.  When  they 
went  to  engage  the  solo  singers,  "Felix,"  says  Devrient, 
"was  child  enough  to  insist  on  our  being  dressed  exactly 
alike." 

They  wore  "blue  coats,  white  waistcoats,  black  neck- 
ties, black  trousers,  and  yellow  gloves,"  the  fashionable 
attire  of  the  time;  but  an  idea  may  be  had  of  how  econom- 
ically a  young  German  lad  of  that  period  was  brought 
up  by  Devrient's  story  that  Felix's  pocket-money  having 
run  out,  he  loaned  him  a  thaler  (about  one  dollar)  to  buy 
his  gloves,  upon  which  Madame  Mendelssohn  was  quite 
displeased,  saying,  "Young  people  should  not  be  assisted 
to  extravagance." 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  since  Bach's  music  had 
last  been  heard,  and  this  idea  filled  the  two  young  men 
with  enthusiasm.  They  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else.  One  day,  as  they  crossed  the  Opern  Platz,  Felix 
stood  still,  suddenly  exclaiming,  "To  think  that  it  should 
be  an  actor  [Devrient]  and  a  Jew  that  give  back  to  the 
people  the  greatest  of  Christian  works !" 

The  performance  was  in  every  way  successful.  Zel- 
ter s  prejudices  vanished,  and  all  Berlin  went  wild  over 
this  revival  of  an  interest  in  Bach.  A  second  concert 
was  called  for,  and  in  other  towns  the  music  began  to  be 
studied  and  produced.  What  seems  to  me  best  worth  re- 
cording of  this  is  the  fact  that  by  perseverance  in  the 
right  direction  these  two  young  men  did  a  lasting  favor 
to  all  the  world. 

Devrient  sang  the  part  of  Christ.     He  says  of  it:  "Deep- 
1  ly  affected  by  the  work  as  it  proceeded,  I  sang  with  my 
whole  soul  and  voice,  and  believed  that  the  thrills  of  devo- 
tion that  ran  through  my  veins  were  also  felt  by  the  rapt 
hearers." 

Truly,  as  Devrient  says,  we  owe  thanks  to  that  year 
1820,  in  which  the  "light  of  Bach's  greatest  music''  was 
given  to  us. 

At  Felix  Mendelssohn's  funeral,  in  1847,  Devrient  must 
have  had  sad  and  sweet  memories  of  this  time  of  their 
youth.  Among  the  various  selections  of  sacred  music  sung 
on  that  occasion,  the  final  chorus  of  the  Passion  music, 
' '  We  sat  down  in  tears, "  was  given  with  most  solemn  effect. 
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'THE    CARRIAGE    WAITS."— DUAWN  BY  JESSIE  CURTIS  SHEPHERD. 


A  RUMPUS  AND  A  RIOT. 

THE  following  story,  which  is  quite  true,  tells  what  hap- 
pened because  one  old  turkey  gobbler  was  too  curious, 
and  wanted  to  know,  you  know. 

Never  was  there  a  more  peaceful  scene.  The  old  farm- 
house drowsed  in  the  morning  sun ;  the  little  breezes  had 
forgotten  to  ruffle  the  leaves  ;  the  brook  slipped  along 
without  a  murmur;  there  was  never  a  quack  or  a  cackle 
in  the  barn-yard;  and  everything  and  everybody  seemed 
to  be  sound  asleep,  from  grandma  in  her  rocking-chair  to 
the  grand  old  shepherd  dog  winking  and  blinking'  at  his 
post  between  the  bee-hives. 

Then  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  an  inquisitive  old 
turkey  to  explore  one  of  the  bee -hives.  Plunging  his 
long  neck  into  the  hole  by  which  the  bees  enter,  he  took 
a  survey  of  their  domain.  Whether  his  glance  was  con- 
sidered impertinent  or  not  we  shall  never  discover,  but  in 
some  way  it  awakened  the  anger  of  the  bees,  who  at 
once  began  a  savage  attack  upon  him.  The  innocent  tur- 
keys of  the  flock  who  chanced  to  be  near  shared  the  fate 
of  the  guilty  gobbler,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bees  of  all  the 
hives  agreed  to  give  the  turkeys  a  sound  stinging.  In  a 
moment  some  of  the  latter  were  nearly  covered  with  bees. 

The  turkeys  were  so  tortured  by  the  stings  of  the  bees 
that  they  hopped,  jumped,  flew,  rolled,  and  made  every 
kind  of  noise  of  which  they  are  capable.  Many  other 
fowls  being  in  the  yard,  the  bees  were  carried  among 
them  by  the  turkeys,  and  by  them  to  the  dog.  He  finally 
became  so  pained  and  enraged  that  he  jumped  as  high  in 
the  air  as  his  chain  would  allow ;  he  rolled,  barked,  frothed 
at  the  mouth,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  become  rabid. 

The  men  of  the  family  were  all  off  in  the  lots.  The 
large  dinner  horn  was  blown.  The  man  of  the  house  ran 
hastily,  covered  himself  with  a  shawl,  groped  his  way  to 


the  clog,  cut  the  strap  that  was  around  his  neck  (not  wait- 
ing to  unbuckle  it),  and  the  dog,  Shep,  ran  into  the  kitch- 
en, nearly  covered  with  bees.  "High-wine,"  made  from 
apple  juice,  was  poured  over  him.  This  stupefied  the  bees 
for  a  time,  and  they  fell  to  the  floor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  ideaof  their  numbers, 
but  they  were  many.  The  good  farmer,  his  wife,  and  the 
hired  woman  killed  all  the  bees  that  had  been  on  the  dog; 
then  Shep  was  put  in  the  cellar,  where  lie  could  get  cool, 
for  his  flesh  all  over  was  hot  with  stings. 

The  chickens  being  covered  with  feathers,  they  did  not 
suffer  as  much  as  the  turkeys,  but  these,  having  their  heads 
and  necks  bare  of  feathers,  were  easy  prey.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  bees  had  the  whole  yard  to  themselves. 
One  turkey  was  found  nearly  dead.  It  was  carried  to  the 
piazza,  and  while  some  one  was  trying  to  relieve  it  of  pain 
and  save  its  life  the  bees  smelled  it,  and  pounced  upon  it. 
It  napped  its  wings,  rolled  off  the  piazza,  and  was  dead.  A 
bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree  near  was  attacked,  and  flew  away 
in  torture. 

It  being  wash-day,  the  servants  tried  to  hang  the  clothes 
on  the  line;  they  drove  them  into  the  house.  The  farm- 
er's wife  went  out  and  tried  to  hang  up  the  clothes, 
but  they  attacked  her;  they  seemed  determined  to  have  no 
living  thing  around  but  themselves.  It  was  almost  110011 
before  one  piece  could  be  hung  up.  The  grass  as  well  as 
air  was  full  of  bees. 

The  next  day  the  dog  was  very  sick ;  his  head  and  eyes 
were  greatly  swollen,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
get  well.  Only  one  turkey  died;  the  rest  seem  to  have 
recovered,  but  they  keep  far  from  the  house  and  bees. 
The  cat  evidently  understood  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  ran  to  an  upper  room  and  hid  under  the  bed. 

The  panic  is  happily  over,  and  peace  once  more  reigns. 
in  the  farmer's  yard. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  A  SECRET. 

BY  ELEANOR  A.  HUNTER. 
I. 

"  '  TN  violet,'  my  Mamma  says, 

JL   A  sec  ivi   should  he  kept; 
I  hoard  her  nay  so  to  Papa 

Last   night   lict'orr  I   slept. 
I  heard  her  talking  in  my  room 

With   Papa,  sofl  and  low. 
'Secrets  are  kept  in  violet,' 

And  I'm  so  dad  I  know  , 
For   I've  Ihe   loveliest   secret. 

I  want  to  talk  about. 
Of  course  I  can't  tell  any  one, 

Lest  it  should  he  let  out. 
But  I  can  tell  the  violets"- 

She  darted  down  the  walk. 
"You  see,  they're  just  the  very  ones, 

For  violets  don't  talk." 

The  violets  heard  a  whisper, 

A   murmur  soft  and  low. 
Then  warninglv  she  ended   with. 

"You  mustn't  tell,  you  know." 

II. 
I  knew  her  small   first  finder-tip 

Was  scarred  with  needle  pricks. 
And  that  something  was  often  brought 

For  dear    Mamma   to  fix. 
And  on  my  birthday  by  my  plate 

A  handkerchief  I   found. 
All  snowy  white,  and  neally  hemmed 

With  liny  stilches  round. 
" 'Tis  yours."  she  cried;  "  I  was  so  'fraid 

I   could  not   gel    it   done. 
See  all   Ihe  sliiches  round  the  edge; 

I   hemmed  them,  every  one. 
It   was  a,  secret.     Did  you  guess? 

I  kept  it;   no  one  knew. 
Vept   Mamma  and  the  violets, 

"i'was  being  done  for  you." 

"'Tis  beautiful."  I  said,  and  kissed 

Her  shining  curls  of  gold; 
And  it  was  kept  iiir/nlutc, 

For  not  a  violet  told. 


FISHING  FOR  STARS. 

BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 

NEWTON  stood  at  the  window  in  his  night-gown,  wait- 
ing for  his  nurse  to  put  him  to  bed.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful stiinmer  night,  and  the  stars  were  shining  as  if  it  were 
a  pleasure  just  to  stay  out  all  night  and  shine.  A  great 
tree  stood  so  near  the  house  that  its  branches  almost 
touched  the  window  in  which  the  boy  stood,  and  as  they 
gently  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  soft  evening  breeze  they 
seemed  to  whisper  all  manner  of  wonderful  things.  New- 
ton's nurse  did  not  come  as  quickly  as  usual  that  night, 
and  lie  stood  for  quite  a  long  time  listening  to  the  branches 
and  watching  the  stars  ;  he  was  not  lonely,  because  he 
loved  to  get  into  corners  and  quiet  places  and  dream  of  all 
kinds  of  queer  things.  ]!y  and  l>y  there  was  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  came  the  nurse,  a  little  out  of  breath,  as  if 
she  knew  she  were  late,  and  had  been  running  upstairs. 

"Little  boy,  did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you  ?"  she 
asked. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  about  it  at  all,"  said  Newton  ;  "I 
was  wondering  if  the  stars  ever  come  down.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  nurse,  "the  stars  do  come  down  sometimes. 
I  saw  one  fall  only  a  little  while  ago.  Why,  the  pond  in 
the  garden  is  sometimes  full  of  them." 

Newton's  big  dark  eyes  were  bigger  than  ever  when  he 
heard  this. 

"  How  do  they  get  there  ?"  he  asked,  looking  up  eager- 
ly into  the  face  of  his  nurse. 

"Why,  dear,  how  could  they  get  there  except  by  shin- 
ing," answered  the  nurse,  brushing  the  curly  hair  and  get- 
ting everything  ready  for  bed. 

"  Was  it  in  our  pond  you  saw  them  ?" 


"  Yes,  in  our  pond  last  night,  after  you  had  gone  to  bed 
and  I  had  gone  out  for  a  little  walk  in  the  garden." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  ever  come  down  in  the  day-time," 
said  Newton,  half  to  himself. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  nurse;  "they  get  into  the  pond 
only  when  they  shine  in  the  sky,  and  of  course  they  can't 
shine  when  the  sun  is  up." 

Newton  asked  no  more  questions,  but  got  softly  into 
bed,  and  lay  there  for  a  long  time  wide  awake,  thinking 
about  the  stars  in  the  pond.  Even  after  he  fell  asleep  he  did 
not  stop  thinking  about  them,  for  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
in  the  boat,  and  that  the  stars  were  floating  on  the  water 
like  shining  lilies.  He  watched  them  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  leaned  over  and  gently  put  his  hand  under  a  lit- 
tle star,  and  was  just  lifting  it  out  of  the  water,  when  he 
awoke. 

All  the  next  day  Newton  thought  of  nothing  but  stars, 
and  the  hours  seemed  a  good  deal  longer  than  usual,  be- 
cause he  was  so  anxious  for  night  to  come  again.  At 
dinner  his  father  said,  "Newton,  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing all  day  ?" 

"  Catching  stars,  papa." 

"Catching  stars!"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  very  much  aston- 
ished at  this  queer  answer  to  his  question.  "How  did 
you  do  it  ?" 

"  Well,  they  come  down  sometimes,  nurse  says." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "they  certainly  do,  or  pieces 
of  them  do.  I  saw  one  fall  last  night." 

"  Did  you  ?"  and  Newton's  eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger. 
"  Where  did  it  hit  '.'' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Brooks,  smil- 
ing; "I  was  too  sleepy  to  look  it  up.  Just  as  I  was  going 
to  bed  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  suddenly  a  bright 
star  dropped  down  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  fall  into  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden." 

That  was  the  very  spot  where  the  pond  lay,  and  New- 
ton was  sure  the  star  had  fallen  into  it.  All  day  he  had 
been  wishing  that  he  might  go  down  there  after  dark  and 
see  for  himself;  but  how  could  he  do  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  bed  every  night  at  seven  o'clock  ? 

It  happened  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  were  going  out 
that  evening,  and  just  as  they  were  starting  Newton  ran 
after  his  mother,  and  caught  her  hand  as  she  was  getting 
into  the  carriage,  and  whispered, 

"  ( 'an  I  stay  up  later  to-night?" 

Mrs.  Brooks  kissed  him  and  said  he  might,  and  Newton 
ran  down  into  the  garden  with  a  very  serious  face,  as  if  he 
had  important  business  on  hand.  He  had  made  a  care- 
ful plan,  and  he  wanted  to  see  that  everything  was  ready. 
First  ln>  walked  down  to  the  pond  and  looked  at  the  boat; 
it  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  but  it  was  not  padlocked,  as  he 
feared  it  would  be.  Then  he  went  to  the  stable  and  took 
the  crabbing  net  from  the  big  nail  on  which  it  always 
hung,  carried  it  to  the  pond,  and  hid  it  under  a  lilac  bush, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  about  to  happen. 

Half  past  six  was  a  long  time  coming  that  evening,  and 
Newton  went  a  good  many  times  to  look  at  the  clock  in  the 
hall ;  at  last  the  nurse  called  him,  and  he  hurried  through 
his  tea  in  a  way  that  would  have  shocked  his  mother  if  she 
had  been  there  to  see  the  performance.  When  he  slipped 
down  from  the  table  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  he  had  just 
one  hour  before  bed-time.  It  was  early  in  September, 
there  was  no  moon,  and  it  was  already  quite  dark.  New- 
ton sat  down  on  the  piazza  steps  and  waited,  watching  very 
j  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
thinking  how  he  could  best  get  into  the  garden  without 
being  seen  by  the  servants  in  the  house.  It  was  a  still 
evening,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  stole  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  and  began  to  shine  through  the  net -work  of 
branches  that  overhung  the  veranda;  the  darkness  seem- 
ed to  be  full  of  katydids,  and  every  one  of  them  talked  as 
fast  and  as  loud  as  it  could.  At  last  the  clock  chimed 
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half  past  seven,  and  Newton  stole  quietly  down  the  steps 
and  along  the  gravelled  walk,  and  got  into  the  garden  be- 
fore any  one  noticed  that  he  was  gone.  Once  among  the 
shrubs  and  trees  he  ran  swiftly  along  the  dusky  walks  to 
the  clump  of  tall  trees  that  stood  together  at  the  edge  of 
the  pond.  He  was  so  excited  that  his  heart  beat  like  a  lit- 
tle hammer.  Would  the  stars  really  be  in  the  pond,  and 
could  he  catch  one? 

When  he  reached  the  pond  he  looked  eagerly  over  the 
surface,  and  there,  near  the  middle,  and  beyond  the  dark 
shadows  which  the  trees  seemed  to  cast  on  the  pond,  soft 
but  very  clear  shone  the  stars  in  the  motionless  water. 
The  boy  ran  to  the  lilac  bush,  drew  out  the  net,  and  threw 
it  into  the  little  boat;  then  he  gave  the  boat  a  little  push, 
which  was  sufficient  to  send  it  several  feet  into  the  pond, 
and  to  send  him  flat  into  its  bottom.  He  picked  himself  up 
and  found  he  was  floating  straight  out  to  the  stars;  the 
pond  was  so  small  that  a  good  strong  push  would  have 
sent  the  boat  almost  over  to  the  other  shore.  Newton 
crawled  to  the  bow,  drew  the  net  after  him,  and  waited  un- 
til he  should  float  exactly  over  the  stars.  He  began  to  feel 
that  it  was  a  pretty  solemn  business;  it  was  very  dark  all 
about,  and  even  the  little  pond  seemed  large  and  mysteri- 
ous; there  was  no  sound  but  the  strange,  weird  noise  of 
the  rustling  leaves ;  the  stars  overhead  seemed  to  be  looking 
down  very  tenderly  at  the  stars  underneath,  and  Newton 
wondered  if  they  would  be  angry  if  a  star  were  taken  out 
of  the  pond.  The  boat  made  little  ripples  as  it  moved 
alc>iiL.r.  and  when  it  had  almost  reached  the  middle  of  the 
pond  the  stars  began  to  quiver  and  tremble,  and  then  they 
seemed  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  get  scattered  into  little 
gleams  of  light.  Newton  was  very  much  afraid  they 
were  going  out  entirely;  but  in  a  minute  the  boat  became 
still  and  the  water  calm  again,  and  there  was  a  splendid 
great  star  right  in  front  and  only  a  little  way  off. 

Newton  had  never  heard  of  anybody  who  fished  for 
stars  before,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  hook  with  some  sort  of  bait,  or  whether  the  net  was 
the  right  thing;  but  as  the  star  lay  perfectly  still  011  the 
surface  of  the  water  he  made  up  his  mind  tliatthe.net  was 
better  than  a  hook. 

He  kept  very  quiet,  for  he  did  not  know  but  that  a  noise 
would  frighten  the  star  away;  in  fact,  he  was  so  excited 
that  he  hardly  breathed.  Without  a  sound,  and  almost 
without  a  motion,  he  pushed  the  pole  of  the  net  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  ran  the  net  right  under  the  star. 
Then  he  pushed  the  pole  down,  and  the  net  rose  dripping, 
with  the  .star  in  the  middle;  but,  sad  to  relate,  the  star 
seemed  to  run  through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  fall  back 
into  the  water  in  a  thousand  drops.  Newton  pulled  the 
net  in  and  looked  at  it;  it  was  unbroken,  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  star  could  have  gotten  through  and 
out  if  it  had  once  been  inside.  He  waited  until  the  wa- 
ter became  quiet,  and  then  pushed  out  the  net  again; 
again  it  seemed  to  hold  the  star  in  the  circle  of  its  mesh- 
es, but  again,  as  it  rose  dripping  out  of  the  pond,  the  star 
fell  back  in  a  shower  of  drops.  The  boy  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, but  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  yet:  perhaps 
he  had  been  too  slow. 

He  waited  until  the  water  became  quiet  again,  and  then 
he  suddenly  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  gave  the 
net  a  quick  push  into  the  water.  Instantly  there  was  a 
great  splash,  and  boy,  boat,  and  stars  were  all  mixed  up  in 
one  grand  commotion  ;  tho  whole  pond  was  in  an  uproar. 
Newton  had  pushed  too  far,  and  fallen  overboard  !  Fortu- 
nalely  for  tlie  star-fisher  it  was  a  very  still  night,  and 
George,  who  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  stable  door 
smoking  his  short  black  pipe,  heard  the  first  splash,  and 
ran  to  the  pond  without  waiting  to  hear  anything  else. 
When  he  got  there  the  boat  was  bobbing  up  and  down, 
and  the  ripples  were  coming  ashore  in  great  circles,  and 
George  looked  about  anxiously  to  see  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  He  was  not  kept  waiting  long,  for  in  a  sec- 


ond Newton's  head  came  up  out  of  the  pond,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  round  black  ball  in  the  water.  Be- 
fore it  had  time  to  go  down  again  George  had  caught  the 
dark  curls  and  was  pulling  curls  and  all  to  shore. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Newton  was  so  stunned  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  had  happened  or  where  he  was.  The 
water  ran  out  of  his  ears  and  eyes,  and  flowed  in  little 
streams  from  his  clothes.  George  had  read  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  with  drowning  people  as  soon  as 
they  were  pulled  out  of  the  water,  but  he  couldn't  remem- 
ber what  it  was  that  ought  to  be  done;  however,  lie  did 
the  only  thing  he  could  think  of,  and  held  Newton  head 
downward  for  a  minute,  and  then  gave  him  several  hard 
shakes.  This  brought  the  boy  to  his  senses,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment George  carried  him  to  the  house.  The  nurse  was 
too  much  frightened  to  scold  him  ;  she  took  off  his  wet 
clothes,  gave  him  something  warm  to  drink,  and  got  him 
into  bed  as  fast  as  possible.  The  next  morning  it  was  all 
so  like  a  dream  that  Newton  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
whether  it  had  really  happened  or  not  until  he  saw  his 
clothes  hanging  before  the  kitchen  fire  after  breakfast. 


WALKING-CANES. 

(iRI)WlN(J  THEM  Rill  PLEASl'ItE  AND  PROFIT. 
BY  A.  W.  HOBEKTS. 

JT  has  become  a  habit  with  me  when  walking  in  the 
woods  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  stocks  for  walking- 
canes,  so  that  in  the  course  of  many  years  I  have  got  to- 
gether quite  a  unique  collection.      To  these  a  number  has 
been  added  through  exchanges  with  friends. 

This  hobby  has  borne  other  fruit  than  the  mere  gather- 
ing together  of  curious  canes.  For  have  I  not  learned 
the  scientific  and  common  names  of  most  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs,  their  habits  and  their  values,  their  uses  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  their  medicinal  qualities  ?  So  you  see,  my 
young  reader,  what  unthinking  people  would  call  a  use- 
less and  eccentric  occupation  (this  gathering  of  old  sticks) 
has  in  reality  proved  to  be  an  innocent  and  instructive 
pastime,  and  I  propose  to  continue  to  ride  this  walking- 
cane  hobby  just  as  diligently  as  I  used  to  ride  grandpa's 
walking-cane  to  "Ban bury  Cross,"  when  a  child. 

My  first  interesting  cane  capture  consisted  of  a  very  cu- 
riously shaped  natural  cane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  was 
of  a  young  hickory  sapling-  at  whose  roots  grew  a  bitter- 
sweet vine,  which,  being  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind, 
had  taken  many  turns  around  the  sapling  in 
its  eagerness  to  climb  up  in  the  world.  The 
sapling  in  the  mean  time  extended  its  bark 
well  over  the  leader  of  the  tough  and  clinging 
bitter  sweet,  till  but  little  of  it  was  to  be  seen. 
At  last  the  sapling,  feeling  unusually  vigor- 
ous, burst  asunder  the  clinging  bitter-sweet 
vine,  the  result  being  a  very  unique  walking- 
cane,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  ' '  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

The  dead  bitter-sweet  vine  was  withdrawn 
from  the  hickory,  and  from  its  root  a  handle 
was  carved  and  bent.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  twisted  vines  of  bitter-sweet  and  the  fox- 
grape  around  saplings  of  oak,  hickory,  and 
chestnut,  and  have  obtained  very  satisfacto- 
ry results. 

Where  a  vine  is  situated  some  distance  from 
the  sapling  selected  for  a  cane,  the  vine  can 
be  "piped"  (laid  under  the  ground)  up  to  the 
sapling,  and  then  twisted  around  it  and  se- 
curely fastened  at  the  top  with  wire  from  three  feet  to 
four  feet  above  its  root,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  If  the  sap- 
ling is  so  situated  that  it  obtains  a  bountiful  supply  of 
food  and  sunlight,  a  unique  cane  of  natural  growth  will 
be  the  result,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


FIG.  I. 
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At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  so  many  young1  people 
are  spending  their  vacations 
in  the  country,  why  not  try 
this  interesting  experiment, 
so  that  next  year  when  you 
return  to  the  same  place  you 
will  see  exactly  how  far  the 
contest  for  existence  between 
the  sapling  and  the  vine  has 
progressed,  and  also  when 
to  expect  the  result  of  your 
tiist  experiment  in  growing 
walking-sticks  : 

Having  taken  a  hint  from 
nature  in  the  case  of  the  bit- 
ter-sweet vine  and  the  hick- 
ory sapling,  I  extended  my 
experiments  in  many  diivr- 
tions.  Taking  three  cuttings 
(slips)  of  basket- willow.  I 
planted  them  close  together, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  After 
they  had  taken  root  and 
begun  to  push  out  branches, 
I  reduced  the  number  of 
branches  to  one  for  each  cut- 
ting, always  retaining  the 
most  vigorous  branch. 

As  the  three  willow-trees 
increased  in  height,  the  side 
branches  were  constantly  cut 
off.  This  treatment  forced 
the  growth  of  the  willows  up- 
ward, so  that  when  they  had 
attained  a  height  of  five  feet 

I  bound  them  together  with  a  living  cat-brier  vine,  which 
was  planted  at  their  base,  and  in  course  of  time  obtained  a 
light  walking-cane  of  novel  pattern,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
A  Mother  very  interesting  experiment  was  grafting  three 
willow  stocks  together  so  that  they  formed  a  union,  and 
became  as  it  were  one  tree.  This  was  done  by  carefully 
cutting  away  two  slices  from  three  young  willows  so  as  to 
form  an  obtuse  angle  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  angles  so  formed  were  carefully  and  accurately  fitted 
together,  as  shown  in  the  section,  Fig.  7.  To  hold  the  wil- 
lows closely  together,  and  to  exclude  all  air,  I  wrapped 
them  tightly  with  strips  of  unbleached  cotton  sheet- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  life  at  their  tops 
by  sending  out  young  branches,  I  felt  certain  that  a 
union  of  their  barks  would  form  at  the  points  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  7.  But  it  was  not  till  several 
trials  had  been  made  that  I  was  successful  in  this  nov- 
el experiment  of  combining  three  willow 
saplings. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  after  a  tree  has 
been  cut  down  a  number  of  canes  or  suckers 
will  start  up  from  the  stump  (Fig.  8).  These 
suckers  make  excellent  walking-canes  when 
properly  cured  and  peeled. 
For  a  lady's  riding  whip  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than 
three  willow  withes  plait- 
ed together.  This  plaiting 
must  be  done  when  the  wil- 
low withes  are  young,  and 
when  attached  to  the  par- 
ent tree,  on  which  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  fora  year 
after  having  been  plaited 
together.  By  this  time  they 
will  have  grown  firmly  to- 
FIG.  3.  gether  in  consequence  of  FIG.  4. 


FIG.  5. 


the  bark  conforming  to  the  bent  strands  of  the 
plait. 

The  following  kinds  of  native  woods  are  used 
for  walking-canes : 

Holly. — Sticks  of  this  wood  are  found  grow- 
ing out  from  the  sides  of  older  growths,  and 
shooting  up  in  nearly  a  straight  line.  Occa- 
sionally they  may  be  cut  with  a  crutch  piece 
across  the  growing  end.  or  with  a  crook  or  knob. 
These  are  the  most  valuable.  They  may  be 
found  on  a  well-grown  sapling  in  the  deep 
woods.  This  should  be  pulled  or  dug  up  for 
the  sake  of  its  roots.  Saplings  and  hedge  sticks 
may  often  be  found  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
and  from  three-eighths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  are  not  suitable  for  walk- 
ing-canes, but  they  make  excellent  whip  han- 
dles. The  holly  makes  tough,  supple,  and 
moderately  heavy  walking-canes,  and  its  close- 
grained  wood  admits  of  much  skill  in  carving 
the  knob  formed  by  the  root  and  its  rootlets. 

Asli.  —  Respectable  sticks  of  this  wood  may 
sometimes  be  cut  out  of  a  hedge,  or  pulled  from 
the  side  of  an  old  stump.  Ash  sticks  must  also 
be  roughly  trimmed  and  well  seasoned  before 
they  are  barked  and  polished.  The  root  knobs 
admit  of  excellent  grotesque  carving. 

Oak. — This  of  all  sticks  is  the  most  reliable, 
and  stout  oaken  cudgels  are  esteemed  by  most 
persons  as  affording  the  best  props  for  failing  legs,  as  well 
as  the  best  weapons  of  self-defense  against  quarrelsome 
dogs,  ruffians,  and  tramps.  Straight  sticks  of  sapling 
oak  are  not  always  easily  obtained,  but  copse-wood  sticks 
pulled  from  the  trunks  of  trees  form  excellent  substitutes. 
These  should  be  selected  for  walking -canes  that  taper 
from  one  inch  below  the  knob  or  crutch  to  one  inch  at  the 
ferrule  end.  Oak  sticks  split  in  drying  when  the  bark 
has  been  stripped  off  or  the  knobs 
and  branches 
cut  too  close, 
or  when  the 
sticks  are  dried 
too  rapidly  ina 
very  dry  place. 
They  are  then 
rendered  use- 
less for  walk- 
ing-canes and 
cudgels. 

Elm. — From  the  roots  of  elm-trees  saplings  often  shoot 
up  to  a  height  of  some  ten  feet;  these  furnish  good  walk- 
ing <-anes  of  fancy  styles,  the  rough  bark  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  ornamentation  when  the  sticks  are  dried,  stained, 
varnished,  and  polished. 

Among  fruit  trees  the  cherry,  apple,  and  pear  furnish 
some  very  nice  fancy  walk- 
ing-canes, being  supple 
and  of  moderate  strengt  h. 
When  canes  are  half 
dried,  that  is,  when  the 
bark  is  shrunken,  has  lost 
its  sappy  greenness,  and 
refuses  to  peel  freely.  tln-y 
may  be  trimmed,  straight- 
ened, or  bent,  as  required. 
The  wood  and  also  the 
form  of  the  knobs  and 
roots  will  admit  of  much 
taste  being  displayed  in 
grotesque  and  fancy  carv- 
ing. But  about  how  this 
may  be  done  I  shall  tell 
vou  in  another  article.  FIG.  8. 
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Advico- 


, 


Jigger!  Jigger! 
Jamboree! 
Little  Efhiopian 

Up  atre&. 
")  K&  at,fhe  little  blo 
L°°ki  a^  fh^ugh  KeS  after  'pof{°m. 
Does  not  fignify  t°  rne, 
But  limb's  not  firong  a»  itmightbo. 

Jigger  .'Jigger! 
Jamboree! 

Should  n't  > nigger, 

But-Ke!Ke'!- 

Hc'l  1  Kar  k  to  what  w©  fay  to  Ki  m 
\VKennext  he-v&ntures°n s.  limb. 
Ofcourfe  itwouldn't  bear  His  weight! 
He/  fKoulcl  have  tried  ,at  any  r  ate ! 

Jigger!  Jigger! 
Deary  me ! 
Pretty  figure, 

hn't  he? 

Have  n't  any  wi/K  t°  preach , 
But  when  a  thing  is°utof  reach 
We're  very  apt  to  get  a  fal  1 
In  try  ing  for  it-  fhat  is  all  ! 

H-Py!e 
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T1IK    I'.lKD'.s    M.M 

HIIUN  amiil  tin'  HIIH-ITS.  tin'  ferns,  and   tin-  j;r;iss. 

(.'iiiinintfly  and  swc-rlly  Ilic  liinlir  m:ulr  hi-r  urs! 

Whcrf  .-In-    thuuiflit    that    mmr  wmild  see   ii    ih"iii:li  the   merry  winds 
rni^ht   pass, 

And  mnnnur  of  hrr  srnvt   from  tin-  ru-.t  t<>  tin1  \\r-t 

Shi'  nrvrr  drcainril  .if  Harry,  whose  i-ycs  an-  everywhere, 
\Vlni-'  little  feel  L">  d.ni'-inu'  "'IT  liill"rk  and  llir^ir.'li  ilcll. 

I>i:ir  liifdii1.  you  may  trusl  him;  \i<-  winildn'l  think  it  fair 
Aluiilt  your  little  in-stlin^'s  annind  tin-  Hi.rld  to  li-ll 

Ili-'ll  "illy  wliispiT  softly  t"  Invinir  sister  CI-MI-IT 

"Oil.  ilutt  n    In  -id'-  the   rivrr.  and    where   tlie    lilies  sliille. 
The    verv    pretliesl     si(,'llt.    dear,    is    ill    the    preltiest,    [ilaei'I 

'['liree  liltle  eallinv  liird ies.  and  ]  mean  t"  call  Ilicm  mine. 

"Hul   I'll  never,  never  tciiieli  them;   I'll  waleli  them  day  by  day, 
And   I  iy -a  in  I  hy  will  hear  them  sweelly  Minimi;  from  the  tree 

Till  thcv're  strung  and  bin  and  happy,  and   have   learned   t"  II y  away. 
The>    need  nut   he  a  bit  afraid  of  ;.ny  Imy  !.!,•    me 


OUR   POST-OFFICE   i:o\ 

s,n  ||]   A-.    Mm   NT   I. Ml  A  SON,  S^  id  A.    V-c       ,1884 

I » r:\it  |'O-T\I[-I'I;KSS,  — 1  wrote  you  once  before, 

and  toid  you  about  a  journey  among  the  !.' i>:i 
non  \  illages,  ami  yon  kindly  asked  m--  in  write 

again  A  few  \\  eeks  ago  papa,  my  brother,  find 
I  -i  I  •  nil  )'.  .r  Ill''  long  !  alkcd  '  >f  \  jxjt  to  /ah  Irh 
and  Baalbec.  UV  started  about,  seven  o'clock 
A.M  Theo  ;iin)  I  rode  donkey*,  and  papa  his 
horse  Tin-  morning  was  fresh  ;uid  cle;(  r.  and 
nature  seemed  smiling  to  see  tin-  lovely  young 
leaves,  grass,  \vlie;it.  and  barley  springing  up 

troin   Ilieir  winter  sleep.     It   was  quite  , I   lor 

SOUP-  t  ini'-,  fur  the  sun  had  not  yei  risen  very 
lii.'h  over  the  bills,  n  was  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  i»  the  m-xt  little  village,  called  Souk-el- 
(Jhuivb,  where  papa  has  his  training  school  f,ir 
native  h'-lpers;  after  passing  that  we  rode  on 
for  about,  half  an  hour  to  tin-  n. •  \ I  \  ilia  1:1-  This 
is  a  very  prett  y  lit  tie  p  la  re.  \vhere  a  good  many 
fon >i ^nei-s  ; i  ml  ri''h  natives  h:i  \  '•  (null  1  hi-ir  snui- 

mer  residences.    There  are  manj  oa  k  t  ives  about 

'i.  whieli  give  a  pie!  ures.|iie  look  to  the 
houses,  a  number  of  wliiHi  are  t  ilc  roofed.  Aft- 
er  i>.r->i:ig  . \aleih  we  ei.nie  to  the  Iiamascus  ea  r 
riage  road.  It  is  travelled  s,,  niueli  thai  in  suni- 
ni  er.  win -n  1  here  is  no  i  a  in,  it  K  \.-rv  \\  hit  ••  ;i  nd 
ilu-t\,  and  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes  from  the 
glare  of  t  he  sun  upon  it  ;  but  now,  as  it.  was  yet 
earlv  in  the  sprint:,  the  road  \\a-  not  very  dusty, 
and,  protected  Imm  tlie  ,1111  and  glare  by  a  veil 
a  IP  I  \\  hite  muslin  around  my  straw  hat,  I  did  n<»t 
mind  it  at,  all. 

I'rettv  SOOE  we  e.niie  in  sight,  of  a  little  silk 

factor]  and  a  nuns'  summer  retreat,  all  alone 
among  I  lie  hi  IK.  \\'e  rode  oil  for  Sollie  distance. 

with  mountains  on  our  right  and  left  and  before 
us;  the  sea  was  at  our  barks  now,  and  only  when 
thorn  was  a  turn  in  t  he  road  could  we  view  it  easi- 
ly. There  are  lilt  !c  "  khan-,"  or  Inns,  all  along  the 

way.  at -out  an  hour  (and  sometimes  mon-i  a  pa  it 

It  would  take  a  more  skillful  pen  than  IIIUM-  to 
describe  that  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  Soiue 
t  hai  were  near  us  were  covered  with  green,  oth- 
ers farther  on  were  blue  as  blue  can  be;  but  I 

think  the  far-away  white-topped  mountain 

i.he  prettiest   of  all.     Kroin  many  the  .-now   was 


melting,  and  show- 
ed little  patches  of 

brown  earth,  which 
«. nly  made  the  shining 
snow  look  whiter. 

And  now,  after  rid- 
in  g  a  little  more  than 
four  hours.  \\ ' 
one  of  the  little  khans, 
which  is  half  -way  be- 
tween Shemlan  and 
Zahleh.forweare  g--t 
t  inLp  hungry,  and  it  is 
nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
There  is  a  fresh,  elear 
sprint:  '  'f  water  eom- 
inu'  out  jiM  below  the 
khan.  The  old  khan- 
keeper  brings  us  some 
little  native  stools  to 
sit  on  and  a  low  round 
table  at  whieh  n  •  eat , 
then  some  water  from 
the  spring,  and  with 
the  sandwiches  and 
hard  boiled  eggs 
mamma  had  put  up 
for  us  we  managed 
to  make  a  very  good 
meal.  This  khan  is  a 
great  stopping  -  place 
for  t  he  muleteers  and 
camel  driverson  their 
\\  a  \  1 1  <  'in  the  Itakah, 
whieh  is  an  ele\at>-d 
plain  four  hundred 

feet  above  t  lie  M  a        I  I 

lies  bet  ween  Lebanon 
and  Anti  -  Lebanon. 
and  is  put  d<  >\\  n  on 
ma  i'-  as  '  'o-le  -  Syria. 
It  supplies  large  quan 
lilies  of  wheat  and 
barley  to  the  towns 
ami  villages  <  .n  t  he 
mountains  When  we 
hail  tini-ln  d  •  uir  Inneh 
and  rested,  papa  gave 
tin  1  han  keeper  some 
"  bucksheesh."  and 
we  \\  enl  on  again. 
In  a  slmrt  time  the 
S'-a  \\  as  wholly  hid 
from  our  sight  by  the 
mi  .iintains.  All  along 
the  road  we  met  ]i  mg 
trains  ,,]'  camels  and 
donke\  s.  and  a  gi  >od 
man\  Ili'doitin  \r,iK- 
on  t  heir  horses. 

At  la-l .  al  !<T  near 
Iv  t  hr«  •'•  hours'  riding 
from  t  lie  khan,  \ve 
catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Makah  a  vasl 
plain  st  retching  }'.  .r 
mill--.  a\\  a  >  tot  he  ba--e 
nf  t  he  distmil  ha/\ 

blue  mountains.  It  was  nearly  all  green,  bu't. 
there  were  stripes  and  square  S  Of  brown  «-arlh 
hf  re  and  there  [t  \\as  (he  lirst  lime  we  chil 

dn-ii  had  ever  seen  anyihing  of  the  kind,  for 
our  home  is  on  the  mountains,  and  I  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  After  an  hour  and  a  halt  we  reached 
Mitora  This  village  is  a  ililigi  nee  station  half- 
way bet  \\  een  lleinit  a  nd  |)a  ma -ens.  Perhaps 
•  mil •  of  Harper's  Young  People  don't  know  w  hat 
a  diligenec-  js  Ii  is  a  eowivd  carriage,  paint 
ed  \  I'll'  iw  on  t  lie  outside,  wit  h  little  window  s  a  II 
around,  a  coupe  in  front,  and  seats  on  top.  Six 
hor.-.es  are  required  lo  draw  it.  There  are  ten 
stations  all  along  the  road  from  Damascus  to 

I  :•  •  in  it ,  eacl i  ha  \  ing  six  horses  tor  changing 

with  t  hose  in  the  diligence  ;  a  Itoget  he  i-  t  here  are 
sixty-six  bor-es.  in  this  way  they  are  able  |o 
g« '  very  fast . 

At  Shtora  we  dismounted,  ami  bought  soii.e 
lemonade  at  the  hotel,  and  rested  under  i  he 
tr.'i's.  Here  a  missionary  living  in  Xahleb  met 
us.  and  we  all  rode  on  together  The  road  for 
quite  a  distance  was  bordered  on  both  sides  |,\ 
poplars  and  a  kind  of  fragrant  willow  ;  the  1,  i  \ . 
are  delicate  silvery  gray  on  one  side  and  pale 
olive  tureen  on  the  oth.T  I'eeping  t  hrongh  the 

trees.  We    Saw    large    e lover   fields.   |..okitlLr    So    cool 

and  green  thai  il  made  us  long  to  ^M  and  lie  in 
tin-in  Alhr  a  while  these  gave  place  to  great 
i_'r;i  pe  vi  ne  yards,  but  these  did  not  look  so  pn  it  \ . 
for  there  were  only  a.  few  leaves  out  as  yet. 

A  good  many  donkeys  and  horses  with  their 
little  colls  were  grazing  on  the  green,  and  a  le\v 
e..w<  and  buffaloes  s-non  we  ]e|"i  tin1  main  road, 
and  began  ascending  a  Ion-  steep  hill.  Just  as 
we  i '  aehed  I  lie  Mtmmit  t  he  win  ile  city  of  Xahleh 
broke  on  our  view  It  is  quite  a  large  place,  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
are  somewhat  different  from  ot  her  Lebanon 
bouses;  they  are  all  while  washed  <>n  the  oiit-ide, 
some  of  t  hem  tinted  blue,  and  the  Hat  roofs  pro 
jeet  o  vert  he  walls  a  little  all  around.  Tho  houses 
are  built  on  such  steep  hills  that  the  roofs  of  some 

are     the    door   \ai'ds     to     the     hollses    above     them, 

Looking  off  to  tlie  right,  we  see  the  gorge  for 
which  Znhleh  is  quite  noted.  Here  we  were  met 
In  another  missionary  and  his  little  003 

The  poor  tired  donkeys  seemed  to  know  they 
\\ere  nrar  their  journey's  end.  and  mine,  which 


had  given  us  similar  songs  on  the  road,  now  set  up 
a  prolonged  bray,  and  they  both  hurried  up  a  lit  tie, 
so  we  were  soon  inside  the  city.  The  people  in 
the  streets  made  all  sorts  of  exclamations  and 
remarks  (especially  the  women)  about  our  looks, 
dress,  and  general  appearanee,  but  \\  e  paid  no 
at  tenth  ill  to  I  hem. 

'i  he  next  ihrre  days  w  ere  passed  very  pleasant- 
ly among  our  friend*.  Tin  re  were  a  good  many 
nat  i\  e  rails.  tOO 

'I  in  s,i;i  \ .  about  1  o'cloe]..  i-  M  .  \\  e  1  ook  the  car- 
riage from  Maallaca,  a  village  adjoining  Xahleh, 
to  liaalbee.  It  was  a  l<  >ng  four  hours'  ride  across 
part  id  the  great  plain  of  the  Hakah  In  a  little 
while  the  air  was  scentrd  with  the  quantities  of 
lavender  growing  in  the  fields  ot"  wheat  and  bar- 
ley on  each  side  of  the  road.  In  two  hours  we 
.slopped  at  a  lit  tie  station  to  change  horses,  and 
we  came  out  of  the  carriage  and  had  a  drink. 
There  were  sonif  (!•  douins  ;i round,  and  among 
t  hem  a  woman  with  two  little  girls.  The  oldesi 
who  was  about  four  or  five  years  old,  was  a  very 
bright  little  thing,  with  rosy  brown  cheeks  and 
sparkling  blaek  eyes  ;  she  had  <  >n  a  gayly  colored 
calico  dress  and  a  little  red  jacket, and  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  on  her  head.  She  gat  tiered  .md 
bi-ought  me  some  of  the  lavender.  Then  she 
asked  me  it  t  hat  gent  leman  was  my  father,  etc., 
and  why  I  wore  a  bat  and  Imnf  dress  i  rid  ing  skirt  i. 
She  amused  me  very  much.'  Then  we  \\»-nt  on 
again  We  were  very  glad  \ve  weren't  on  <lon- 
ke\  s.  it  was  si  i  In  it  and  dry. 

The  six  pillars  in  Baalbec  can  be  seen  from  ;., 
great  distance.  About  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
ruins,  outside  of  Uaalbee,  an-  ei-ht  pillars  stand- 
ing in  a  circle,  with  a  great  stone  urn  by  them. 
They  are  made  of  a  kind  of  granite  which  is 
brought  from  Kgypt  :  there  is  none  like  it  in  Syria. 
Mo  one  knows  what  those  pillars  were  put  tin  re 

for,  all  by  themselves.    Pretty  soon  we  ride  into 

Baalbec,  and  now  the  pillars  si  and  out  clear  and 
grand  against  the  blue  sky  and  \\  hite  mountains, 
lint  they  looked  so  much  smaller  I  han  I  had  im- 
agined t  hem.  I  was  a  Hi  tie  disappointed. 

Arriving  at  the  Victoria  Hotel.  \\  e  ai  e  ushered 
upstairs  to  a  nice  pia//,a.  on  which  open  tin-  t  wo 
rooms  which  we  are  to  occupy,  and  from  which 
\ve  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  ruins  '1  here 
are  <•!,  an  rush  mats  on  the  lloor.  two  iron  single 
beds),  ads  m  each  room,  a  long  di\  an  across  one 
side  of  the  room,  centre-table,  wasli  stand,  and 
t  wo  small  closets  in  the  wall,  besides  a  large-  rug 

all  looking  very  clean  and  inviting. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  alter  unpacking 
our  Saddle-bags  and  restini:  for  aboiii  hall  an 
hour,  we  went  over  to  the  ruins  Papa  took  TIB 
first  all  around  the  outside  wall,  when-  the  tnoat 
\\as  \\lien  the  Mohammedans  used  the  ten  pies 
a  a  lort .  'f  he  st  ones  a  re  immense  :  all  that  are 
on  iln-  lirst  tier  above-ground  are  about  twelve 
and  a  halt  t.et  thick  and  tlie  same  in  width,  some 
larger.  The  corner-stones  cacti  would  make  a 
i  •  i  •<  ci  able  room  Coming  around  to  the  south- 
western side,  we  are  by  the  pillars  \vliieh  h  n.ked 
so  small  from  such  a  short  distance,  hut  whieli 
in  reality  measure  about  twenty-two  feet  around 
the  base, gradual};  •  n  ia  i  -ing  toward  the  middle, 
and  t  ben  narrowing  again  to  the  i  op.  Sonic  pil- 
lars have  been  1  lir,  .\\  n  down  by  tlie  Mohammed- 
ans, and  we  were  able  to  examine  the-  carving  on 
the  eapitaN.  but  a  good  deal  is  broken  and  spoil- 
ed The  pillars  stand  a  few  [e»  t  out  li-otn  the 
temple,  and  the  carving  on  the  ceiling  between 
tin  in  and  it  is  M.mciliiiiL'  exquisite,  so  line  and 
correct.  There  were  a  No  some  fluted  pillars  on 
tin  IP  ii  theast  side  which  were  very  beautiful. 

The  six  pillars  (belonging  to  the  great  temple, 
which  has  t  he  largest  foundation  stones),  are  the 
mo-l  perfect  of  any  that  are  left.  They  si  and 
quite  a  distance  from  the  oilier  ruins,  all  alone, 
and  look  very  grand  mid  beautiful.  They  mea- 
sure fourteen  Icet  in  dialin  1 1  i 

Then  we  went  around  to  the  eastern  side.  int.. 
t  he  temple  of  Jupiter.  As  we  go  in,  at  one  side 
of  tin  entrance  is  a  small  opening  close  to  the 
ground.  I  got  flat  down  and  squeezed  through, 
then  ascended  a  long,  long  flight  of  stairs,  aron  nd 
ar-d  around,  like  a  screw.  I  didn't  know  when  I 
would  reach  the  top  At  last  I  came  to  a  little 
/a/in,  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic,  or  a  stmill  window 
without  glass.  Going  up  a  few  more  steps.  I  was 
at  the  top,  on  the  broad  wall.  I  had  hard  work 
get  ting  out  when  1  came  down. 

After  that  we  went  down  to  what  are  supposed 

to  ha\  e  been  the  stables.      We  go  through  a  long, 

dark,  broad  passageway,  on  whieh  open  a  great 
ir/.iny  stable*.,  and  smaller  passages  leading  to 
other  stables.  A  native  man  who  was  with  us 
told  us  it  was -jMo  steps  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  is  a  question  how  this  passage  could  have  heen 
lighted. 

U  hen  we  came  out  it  was  near  seven  o'clock, 
and  \\  e  hurried  back  to  ihe  hotel  for  supper. 
After  tea  we  went  over  !•>  see  an  Knglisti  lady 
v\  ho  has  a  large  day  school  for  tin-  liaalbec  chil- 
dren, most  of  thdii  Moslems. 

The  next  morning,  alter  breakfast,  we  went 
over  again  to  the  ruins,  and  examined  them  more 
carefully.  We  brought  away  some  little  pieces 
of  the  Egyptian  granite. 

Then  we  went  up  to  Bas  el  ain,  or  "Head  of 
the  spring,"  ten  or  fifteen  minutes1  walk  irom 
the  niins  The  ro;id  leading  to  it  from  the  \il 
lage  is  lovely,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  t ; 
and  then  on  one  side  by  ttie  river.  Soon  we  conn 
to  a  large  green  place,  through  which  the  ri\.  r 
runs.  There  are  great  walnut-trees  on  its  bank. 
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and  tittle  mossy  islands  in  it.  The  water  Is  clear- 
er than  anything  I  ever  saw ;  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  could  be  plainly  seen,  also  the  myriads  of 
tiny  fishes  swimming  about.  We  went  clear  up 
to  the  place  where  the  water  spouted  up  from 
beneath  the  rock.  We  staid  there  as  long  as  we 
could,  it  was  so  delightful. 

On  our  way  back  to  dinner,  as  we  passed  the 
place  where  the  new  Government-house  is  being 
erected,  we  saw  a  statue  of  Venus  without  her 
head.  It  was  found  when  they  were  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  new  hotel,  the  "Palmyra." 
The  head  was  carried  off  by  an  Englishman,  who 
paid  an  immense  price  for  it. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  see  the  great  stone  in 
the  quarry.  It  measures  seventy  feet  long,  seven- 
teen feet  wide,  and  fourteen  high.  Three  good 
rooms  could  be  cut  in  it,  leaving  room  for  parti- 
tion walls.  It  is  cut  very  correctly,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  we  saw  there.  Next 
day.  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  set  out  on  don- 
keys for  Zahleh,  stopping  about  one  o'clock  for 
our  lunch.  We  were  six  hours  on  the  way.  That 
afternoon  the  Pasha  arrived  at  Zahleh.  The 
house-tops  were  crowded  with  people  watching 
to  see  him  go  by.  He  was  invited  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's house.  The  Governor  is  not  a  rich  man, 
and  so  they  borrowed  a  good  many  things  for  his 
entertainment;  among  them  was  a  wash-stand 
from  the  missionary.  The  soldier  who  came  to 
take  it  wanted  tit  know  if  he  should  take  the 
tooth-brushes  also  :  They  sent  the  turkey,  etc., 
to  be  roasted  at  the  missionary's  house,  for  they 
had  m>  oven.  In  the  evening  rockets  were  fired 
off. 

The  next  morning  we  bade  good-by  to  our  kind 
Zahleh  friends,  and  returned  home,  having  had 
a  very  delightful  time. 

JENNIE  C.  P.  (13  years  old). 

Very  few  girls  of  your  age,  Jennie,  are  able  to 
write  so  charming  a  descriptive  letter  as  this 
which  we  are  all  reading  with  delight.  Your 
pen  has  drawn  pictures  for  us.  Not  many  little 
girls,  however,  have  had  your  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  grand  historic  ruins  and  jour- 
neying through  the  beautiful  Syrian  mountains. 

The  receipts  for  your  favorite  Arab  dishes  will 
appear  next  week. 


I  have  been  taking  YOUNG  PEOPLE  only  a  month, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  I  have  ever  taken. 
I  love  to  read  the  Post-office  Box  very  much. 
The  children  tell  about  their  pets,  so  I  think  I  will 
write  to  you  about  ours.  We,  have  a  little  roost- 
er named  Johnny.  One  night  last  summer  tin- 
rats  caught  him,  and  hurt  his  leg  so  badly  that  it  is 
perfectly  useless.  We  have  a  large  hen  that  takes 
up  for  him  when  the  other  chickens  peck  him  and 
hurt  him,  and  at  night,  when  the  old  hen  goes  to 
roost,  the  little  rooster  comes,  and  she  opens  her 
wing,  and  he  gets  in  under  it  and  goes  to  sleep. 
Then  when  the  old  hen  dusts  herself  in  the  ash 
box  he  will  come  up  and  get  close  to  her.  so  that 
when  she  shakes  herself  the  dust  will  fly  on  him. 
Then  we  have  a  little  bird  named  Dicky,  and  he 
is  very  tame.  We  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  and  he 
flies  around  and  alights  on  our  shoulders,  and 
pecks  us  on  the  ear  and  neck.  One  day  mamma 
was  writing  a  letter,  and  he  came  and  got  on  it 
before  it  was  dry  and  blotted  it.  CHARLIE  D. 


The  writer  of  the  following  letter  has  a  genuine 
love  of  her  native  land  and  its  history. 

NBW  MARKKT,  TKNMEPSKK. 

I)K  MI    Pus  I'M  I-  i  ui  --.       II     is  tW<'  yeai'S  Sill  I 't1  Illy 

last  letter  to  you  was  printed.  Then  I  told  you 
.about  my  little  twin  brother  and  sister.  Josie  and 
Jessie,  who  are  now  nearly  three  years  old.  In 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  205.  page  760,  is  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  Jessie,  as  "  Little  Curly  Head.11  Josie  is 
also  a  curly  head,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  a  hap- 
py nature.  lie  makes  funny  speeches,  but  has 
not  learned  to  pronounce  his  "t's"  ;  he  calls  me 
"  Girlie."  When  they  were  born,  papa  set  out  a 
chestnut-tree  for  each  of  them— tiny  trees  that 
came  in  the  mail— but  they  are  now  ten  feet  high, 
and  are  growing  beautifully.  Although  I  am 
twelve  years  old,  I  have  been  at  school  only  two 
years  altogether,  but  my  studies  at  home  keep 
me  busy,  reading  American  history  or  studying 
geography.  It  seems  fortunate  to  live  in  such  a 
great  and  beautiful  country.  I  like  to  read  the 
historical  sketches  of  Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
Ever  since  mamma  told  me  my  great-great-grand- 
papa. John  Stark,  led  the  gallant  fellows  who 
thrashed  the  British  at  Bennington,  I  have  taken 
more  interest  in  history,  and  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  wise  and  brave  men  (and  women  too) 
who  did  such  good  work  at  the  beginning  of  our 
great  republic.  And  don't  you  think,  dear  Post- 
mistress, that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  know 
more  about  the  lives  of  our  statesmen  and  heroes 
before  they  learn  about  the,  kings  and  queens  and 
soldiers  of  other  lands?  It  would  be  too  bad  to 
grow  up  like  a  nice  old  lady  who  once  called  on 
us.  and  seeing  the  pictures  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington  on  our  sitting-room  wall,  usked  who 
they  were.  When  mamma  told  her,  the  old  lady 
said,  "  Some  of  your  kinsfolk,  I  reckon.  Martha 
favors  you"  {pointing  at  me).  "Oh  no,"  said 
mamma,  laughing-;  "George  Washington  was 
•our  first  President,  a  great  and  good  man." 


''  Why,  laws  a-massy,"  exclaimed  our  visitor,  "  I 
never  heerd  of  him.  I  reckon  he  was  afore  Jack- 
son's time."  Here  also,  in  our  sitting-room,  is  a 
large  picture  of  Garlield,  whose  life  was  so  inter- 
esting and  whose  death  so  sad.  I  have  a  small 
picture  of  him,  taken  when  he  was  fourteen.  He 
looks  like  many  another  country  boy ;  but  was 
he  not  a  noble  boy  at  that  age  to  go  away  from 
home  to  chop  so  many  cords  of  wood,  and,  when 
he  was  paid  for  it,  to  carry  the  money  home  to 
his  dear  mother?  God  bless  her!  Some  boys  I 
know,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  so  much 
hard  work,  would  want  to  buy  a  bicycle,  a  Texas 
saddle,  a  silver  watch,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

GERTRUDE  E.  W. 

It  is  well  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  thoroughly 
taught  United  States  history,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  our  own  great  names,  but  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  history  of  older  countries.  As  you  study, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  history 
up  in  periods,  reviewing  the  whole  world  in  this 
way. 


NKWT<»*VILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  eleven  in  July.  I  have  a  bird  and  a  cat. 
I  have  a  little  niece  two  months  old.  My  sister 
teaches  me.  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 'have  a 
brother  twelve  years  old,  who  goes  to  the  public 
school.  I  have  written  once  before  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  the  letter  wasn't  published. 
I  like  it  very  much  ;  I  have  taken  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  like  to  read  very  much,  and  I  like  Little 
Women  better  than  anything  I  have  read.  I  like 
all  Miss  Alcott's  books  verv  much.  My  sisterand 
I  had  a  sewing  bee  last  f:i]l  of  twenty  little  girls, 
who  came  every  other  s. it  unlay  to  sew  for  poor 
babies.  We  took  the  tilings  into  Miss  B.'shome, 
and  they  liked  them  very  much  indeed. 

E.  A.  W 

That  was  a  perfectly  lovely  thing  to  do.  I  am 
sure  you  enjoyed  it. 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  live  with 
my  mamma  and  papa  and  three  brothers.  I  have 
a  very  kind  auntie,  who  lives  in  Iowa,  and  who 
has  been  sending  my  brothers  and  myself  the 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four  years.  Our  win  tie  family 
enjoy  reading  the  paper  very  much,  because  there 
are  so  many  nice  stories  in  it.  I  have  only  one 
pet,  and  that  is  a  dear  Maltese  pussy  that  a  lady 
brought  from  Pennsylvania  and  gave  to  me  ;  her 
name  is  Fanny,  and  she  is  (juite  old.  My  brothers 
have  a  l>.i  >  horse  named  "Ned.  and  mamma  has  a 
black  and  more  gentle  one,  named  Kitty,  that  she 
can  drive.  We  have  no  relatives  in  Lawrence, 
but  a  very  dear  grandma  who  lives  in  Iowa  City, 
and  who  always  remembers  when  birthdays  and 
Christmas  are  near,  so  that  makes  up  for  it. 

NELLIE  A. 

WlSTAlilA    COTTAGK,  CAHTARET,  NEW    JERSEY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— lam  not  a  very  little  girl. 
but  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  a  great 
many  very  interesting  books  and  papers  publish- 
ed by  Harper  &  Brothers.  I  have  duplicate  speci- 
mens of  fossiliferous  limestone  (Cincinnati  and 
Niagara),  a  spine  of  a  sea-urchin  in  chalk,  and 
several  other  specimens,  and  will  send  them  to 
some  of  your  little  readers  if  they  will  send  stamps 
for  their  postage.  If  I  have  more  than  one  appli- 
cant I  will  divide  the  specimens  as  nearly  equal- 
\\  as  I  can.  Will  you  please  tell  the  children? 
and  please  ask  them  to  write  before  they  M ml 
for  the  specimens.  Address 

MRS.  FRANK  W.  TRAPHAGEN, 

I '."  \  ;J.Vi,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 


MONOMOV   POINT  Lir.HT-Hoi.:sE,  HARWICH  I\.KT, 
MASSAOM: 

I  live  in  a  light-house  on  Monomoy  Island  in 
the  summer.  In  winter  I  live  at  our  home  in 
Harwich,  Massachusetts,  which  is  eight  miles 
across  Chatham  Hay.  I  go  to  school  in  the  win- 
ter, and  mamma  teaches  me  at  home  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  go  with  papa  almost  every  night  to  light 
the  lamp  in  the  tower.  The  tower  is  painted 
red,  and  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  stands  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tin-re 
is  a  life-saving  station  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  here.  My  uncle  is  the  keeper,  and  I  go  to 
see  them  drill.  Papa  has  a  sail-boat,  and  I  have 
a  little  boat  ten  inches  long,  which  I  sail  in  the 
harbor  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  too  hard. 
I  have  no  playmates  except  a  large  water-dog, 
whose  name  is  Spot.  He  will  bring  out  of  the 
surf  the  fowl  that  papa  shoots,  and  he  will  bring 
anything  that  we  throw  into  the  water.  I  have 
a  velocipede  that  1  ride  on  around  the  light-house. 
There  is  a  large  platform  built  around  the  house, 
so  as  to  keep  the  beach  sand  away  from  the  build- 
ings. T  have  good  times  here  in  summer,  row- 
ing, fishing,  swimming,  and  sailing.  I  have  taken 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  first  printed. 
Papa  has  bound  all  the  volumes,  and  I  have  four 
nice  books.  I  like  "The  Ice  Queen"  the  best  of 
all  the  long  stories,  and  "Mr.  Thompson"  of  the 
short  ones.  I  am  eight  years  old.  and  I  like  to 
study  my  lessons.  Geography  I  like  the  best  of 
my  studies.  Grandpa  gave  me  a  large  map  New- 
Years.  From  a  lover  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. MA  no  B.  J. 


WHITE  HAVEN,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  boy  right  years  old,  and  do  not  ! 
go  to  school,  but  love  to  play  ball  and  mai  I  ,. 
I  got  sixty  live  head  marks  at  school  for  perfect 
lessons.  Tin-  young  people  have  a  literary  <-luh 
here,  and  I  am  a  member,  and  say  speeches  at 
school.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  and  want  a  goat  very 
much  I  have  four  cousins  in  the  same  house 
with  me.  all  uf  them  boys,  and  one  a  little  baby 
named  Sam.  We  are  your  little  Southern  friends, 
and  enjoy  the  nice  paper.  This  is  the  first  year 
\ve  ha\e  taken  it.  As  this  is  my  first  letter,  I 
hope  to  see  it  in  print,  and  will' look  in  every 
paper  for  it.  THOMAS  H. 

For  a  boy  who  does  not  love  school,  you  uid 
wonderfully  well.  Now  if  you  will  only  begin  to 
love  it,  you  will  be  able  to  count  your  head  marks 
by  hundreds. 


POTTSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  teacher  said  I  might  write  a  letter  to  you 
to-day  instead  of  a  composition.  I  used  to  see 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  at  my  teacher's,  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  papa  said  we  might  take  it. 
I  like  to  read  the  stories  and  look  at  the  pretty 

Sictures.  I  can  paint  and  play  on  the  piano.  I 
ave  no  brother,  but  I  have  three  sisters.  I  was 
sick  when  I  was  little,  and  when  I  got  well  I  was 
deaf  and  dumb;  but  now  I  am  learning  to  talk, 
\\  hidi  I  think  is  very  much  nicer  than  making 
signs  with  the  fingers.  A  little  boy  that  I  know 
goes  lo  the  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
talks  with  his  fingers.  A  little  girl  said  I  was  not 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  was  deaf  and  smart.  I  wish 
you  could  see  how  pretty  the  mountains  look 
around  Pottsville  now.  The  laurel  will  soon  be 
in  Mourn.  MAMIE  R.  K. 

You  dear  child  !  How  glad  I  am  that  you  <  an 
make  music  for  others,  though  you  can  not  hear 
it  yourself! 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTKIBt  TORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1.—  My  first  is  in  wheat,  but  not  in  rye. 

My  second  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  cry. 

My  third  is  in  stop,  but  not  in  go. 

My  fourth  is  in  think,  but  not  in  know. 

My  fifth  is  in  white,  but  not  in  black. 

My  sixth  is  in  niche,  but  not  in  crack. 

My  seventh  is  in  hinge,  but  not  in  screw. 

My  eighth  is  in  paste,  but  not  in  glue. 

My  ninth  is  in  moon,  but  nut  in  star. 

My  tenth  is  in  engine,  but  not  in  car. 

My  whole  is— guess  it  if  you  can— 

The  name  of  a  good  and  famous  man. 

CHARLIE  DAVIS. 
2. — My  first  is  in  eagle,  not  in  hawk. 

My  second  is  in  ash,  but  not  in  pine. 

My  I  liird  is  in  In  ir-e.  l,nt  IH.T  in  mule. 

My  fourth  is  in  friend,  also  in  foe. 

My  fifth  is  in  ice,  but  not  in  snow. 

My  sixth  is  in  brace,  but  not  in  bit. 

My  seventh  is  in  lake,  but  not  in  pond. 

My  eighth  is  in  dress,  but  not  in  gown*. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

An  honored,  lamented  American. 

J.   HOWELL   K. 


No.  2. 

TWO   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  minor.  3.  Was  anxious. 
1  From  head  to  foot.  5.  Dances.  6.  Quits.  7. 
i;io\\s.  S.  Common  abbreviations.  9.  A  letter. 

NAVAJO. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  The  young  of  a  wild  animal. 
;;  < '.  unprers.  4.  Coaxed.  5.  Self-moving.  0.  Hin- 
dered. T.  A  common  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean. 
8.  Effected.  9.  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


No.  3. 

A  VERY    EASY    SQUARE. 

1.  Not  good.    3.  A  liquor.    3.  A  cage. 


WALLACE  H.  KEEP. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  340. 
No.  1.— Lambrequin.    Base-ball. 
No.  3.-  T  ask.      C-age.      S-can.     H-at.     S-table. 

<;  la^ 
No.  3.— S  - 1  -  rap.    S  -  p  -  are.    S  -  k  -  ill.    S  -  c  -  owl. 

S-c-ore. 

No.  4.—  MODE  ROSE 
OVEN  ol)OR 
l>  BAD  soFA 
ENDS  E  K  A  S 


Correct  answers  t,o  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Paul  lioch.  Amy  and  Fannie  Dryden.  Alfred 
B.  Lord,  William  Lamping.  Sherman  K.  Hart, 
Boyty  Weil,  C.  L.  Holt,  Grasshoppers,  Navajo. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Florence  E.  Strykor.  B.  C. 
E.,  Jesse  L.  (iodine,  Amy  Best,  Lulu  Pearl  White, 
Thomas  Inglis,  Chalmers  Bell,  and  Daisy  ,1 
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cut  to  divide  the  long  piece  oi 
wood  so  that  the  two  pieces 
formed  an  exact  square.  How 
did  he  do  it  .' 


A  SHIP  IN  DISTRESS. 

A  SHIP  at  sea  sprang  a  leak  whicli  could  only  be  stopped  by 
a  piece  of  wood  measuring  twelve  feet  square.     Unfortu- 
nately the  only  plank  the  crew  had  on  board  was  nine  feet  wide 
aud  sixteen  feet  long ;  and  yet  the  carpenter  contrived  by  one 


THEY  ALL  KNEW  HOW. 


I  TOOK  a  large  spider  from 
his  web  under  the  basement 
of  a  mill,  put  him  on  a  chip, 
and  .set  him  afloat  on  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  pond.  He  walk- 
ed all  about  the  sides  of  his 
bark,  surveying  the  situation 
very  carefully,  and  when  the 
fact  that  he  was  really  afloat 
and  about  a  yard  from  shore 
seemed  to  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed, he  looked  out  for  the  near- 
est land. 

This  point  fairly  settled  upon, 
he  immediately  began  to  cast  a 
web  for  it.  He.  threw  it  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  air,  and  with 
the  wind.  It  soon  reached  the 
shore,  and  made  fast  to  the 
spires  of  grass.  Then  he  turn- 
ed himself  about,  aud  in  true 
.sailor  fashion  began,  to  haul  iu 
hand  over  hand  on  his  cable. 
Carefully  he  drew  upon  it  uu- 
til  his  bark  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  shore.  As  it  moved 
the  faster,  he  the  faster  drew 

upon  it  to  keep  his  hawser  taut  aud  from  touching  the  water. 

Vny  soon  he  reached  the  shore,  and  quickly  leapiug  to  terra 

tinna,  he  sprd  liis  way  homeward. 

Thinking  that  he  might  be  a  special  expert,  and  au  exception 

in  that  line  of  boatmaiiship  to  the  rest  of  his  companions,  I  tried 

several  of  them.     They  all  came  to  shore  in  like  mauner. 


THE  RACCOON  AND   THE   BUTTERMILK  PAIL.— BY  EVA  LOVETT  CARSON. 


THE  Raccoon  sat  on  tlie  buttermilk  pail, 
And  touched  his  light  guitar ; 
He  wept  as  he  sang  to  a  pi-nsire  air 

His  "Ode  to  a  Falling  Star." 
And  he  kept  one  eye  where  the  moonlight  fell 
On  the  chicken-house  door  ajar. 

The  buttermilk  pail  was  upside  down. 
You  might  see  with  half  an  eye ; 

The  Raccoon  smiled  when  he  saw  it  there, 
But  he  set  it  down  with  a  sigh 

To  think  that  the  buttermilk  was  all  gone, 
And  he  so  thirsty—"  Oh  my  !" 


But  the  chickens  roosted  high  that  night. 

The  Raccoon  he  waited  long : 
He  sang  to  one  and  another  air 

The  words  of  the  same  old  song. 
And  lie  feared  as  he  sat  on  the  buttermilk  pail 

That  something  or  other  was  wrong. 

The  farmer  stirred  about  in  his  sleep. 

And  sat  straight  up  in  bed. 
"  That  rascal's  singing  again  to-night," 

And  the  farmer  shook  his  head  ; 
"H'-'s  singing  a  song  that  is  much  too  sad," 

The  wise  old  farmer  said. 


The  farmer  took  his  gun  that  night 

T<i  shoot  that  sly  old  'coon. 
And  the  'coon  picked  up  his  light  guitar. 

And  hoped  he'd  get  home  soon. 
For  an  angry  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand 

He  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  when  the  farmer  had  chased  that  'coon 

A  full  mile  down  the  road. 
He  went  back  to  find  his  chickens  gone, 

As  a  ray  of  his  lantern  showed ; 
For  one  Raccoon  had  carried  them  off 

While  the  other  one  sang  his  "Ode." 
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MISS  1'MLYI'HEMIA'S  FIRE-WORKS. 
3  Storn  for  tl>t>  Jfourtl)  of  "Ju In. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWKTT. 
I. 

\LL  day  Ion"-  the  bell  on  Miss  Polyphetnia's  shop  door 
bad  been  dancing  and  tinkling  like  mad.  Boys  gave 
such  jerks!  And  it  seemed  to  Miss  Polyphemia  that  more 
bo\  s  had  entered  that  shop  to-day  than  in  the  whole  fif- 
teen years  that  it  had  been  a  shop.  She  did  not  approve 
of  boys,  and  she  had  taken  pains  not  to  keep  anything  on 
her  shelves  that  could  attract  them. 

When  she  began  business  she  had  several  jars  full  of 
licorice  and  colt's-foot  sticks,  and  very  bitter  hoarliound 
drops,  which  she  expected  to  sell  to  old  ladies  who  bought 
their  sewing  silk  of  her.  But  the  boys  discovered  that  a 
better  bargain  was  to  be  had  at  Miss  Polyphemia's  than 
at  the  confectioner's  around  the  corner,  and  they  began 
to  buy  these  dainties  of  her.  The  result  was  that  Miss 
Polyphemia  put  the  jars  away  in  a  dark  closet  when  they 
were  empty,  and  had  never  had  them  refilled.  She  had 
rigidly  avoided  marbles  and  tops  and  slate  pencils,  and  no 
boys  except  those  sent  upon  errands,  who  were  necessary 
evils,  had  ever  darkened  her  doors  until  to-day. 

But  to-day  !  If  there  was  a  boy  in  Plumley  ville  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  two  who  hadn't  been  in  that  shop 
to-day,  Miss  Polyphemia  "  would  like  to  see  him!"  And 
she  felt  as  if  all  her  nerves  were  dancing  like  the  bell. 
and  her  big  dog,  Lord  George,  upon  whom  she  relied  as  a 
protector,  had  become  so  disturbed  in  mind  that  he  growl- 
ed even  in  the  midst  of  his  nap. 

Miss  Polyphemia  almost  lamented  the  thrifty  New  Eng 
la  ml  blood  in  her  veins  which  had  led  her  to  accept  old 
Jerry  Dobson's  offer  to  pay  in  fire-works  the  bill  which 
had  been  due  for  six  years,  and  which  she  had  regarded 
as  a  total  loss.  Old  Jerry  had  no  money  to  pay  with,  but 
his  son-in-law  had  come  into  possession  of  a  bankrupt 
stock  of  fire- works.  As  it  "went  agin  his  grain  to  cheat 
women-folks  anyhow,"  lie  had  brought  Miss  Polyphemia 
a  Lrreat  quantity  of  the  fire-works,  and  offered  to  "rig  'em 
up  kind  of  amazin'  "  in  her  shop  window,  and  "  bein'  'twas 
the  Fourth,  she  couldn't  help  makin'  a  pooty  spec'  on  'em." 

"  A  pretty  speculation"  was  a  thing  dear  to  Miss  Poly- 
phemia's heart,  and  she  scarcely  thought  of  the  boys.  She 
had  had  so  little  experience  with  them  since  she  aban- 
doned hoarhound  drops  and  came  into  possession  of  Lord 
George — who  had  a  deep-rooted  hatred  and  a  keen  scent 
for  boys — that  she  had  almost  forgotten  how  they  set  her 
teeth  on  edge. 

It  was  in  the  shades  of  evening  that  Jerry  Dobson  had 
"  rigged  up"  the  window,  and  it  certainly  was  "  amazin'  " 
with  not  only  fire-works  of  almost  every  kind,  but  trump- 
ets and  whistles,  and  cannons  and  guns,  red  and  purple 
balloons,  and  American  lla^s. 

"  That  winder  was  a  hull  Fourth  of  July  by  itself,"  old 
Jerry  proudly  remarked.  '•  It  could  all  but  whistle 
'Yankee  Doodle.'" 

But  when  Miss  Polyphemia,  peeping  cautiously  out  of 
the  window  in  her  night-cap  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, saw  a  row  of  boys  three  deep  on  the  sidewalk  gazing 
in  open-mouthed  admiration  at  the  window,  she  began  to 
realize  what  she  had  done.  And  she  sympathized  with 
Lord  George,  who  refused  his  breakfast,  and  sat  at  the 
shop  door  and  howled. 

Boys  came  by  ones  and  by  twos  and  by  dozens — boys 
large  and  small,  boys  ragged  and  dirty,  boys  clean  and 
whole,  boys  with  money  and  boys  without.  But  in  all  the, 
variety  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  jerk  the  door,  and 

there  were  so who  came  half  a  dozen  times  to  inquire 

the  prices  which  were  marked  upon  the  articles  so  plainly 
tnat  llioy  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  street. 

But  the  money-drawer  was  filling  up,  and  Miss  Poly- 
phemia's trading  bump  struggled  hard  against  her  nerves. 


This  day  was  almost  gone,  and  there  would  be  but  one 
more  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  She  might  be  able  to 
live  and  preserve  her  senses  through  that,  she  thought,  as 
she  went  into  her  little  sitting-room  behind  the  shop  to 
refresh  herself  with  a  hasty  cup  of  tea.  She  had  just  tak- 
en the  first  sip  when  jing-a-ling  went  the  bell,  a  real  boy's 
jerk. 

It  was  not  a  promising  customer  who  stood  before  the 
counter  when  Miss  Polyphemia  went  out;  her  practiced 
eye  discerned  that  at  once.  It  was  hard  to  tell  where  the 
original  material  of  his  clothes  ended  and  the  patches  be- 
gan, and  his  freckled  face  looked  thin  and  care-worn.  Al- 
j  though  he  uas  clean  and  whole,  it  was  written  all  over 
j  him  from  his  thick  crop  of  tow-colored  hair  to  the  toes  of 
his  boots  that  Poverty  had  him  under  her  thumb.  He  in- 
quired the  price  of  Roman  candles. 

"It  is  marked  on  them;  if  you  had  looked  you  would 
have  seen,'  said  Miss  Polyphemia,  severely.  -But  she  did 
repeat  the  price,  as  he  raised  a  pair  of  brave  blue  eyes  to 
hers. 

He  took  a  few  pennies  from  his  pocket,  and  counted 
them  twice  with  a  dejected  look.  Clearly  there  were  not 
enough,  and  counting  them  three  times  did  not  make 
them  any  more. 

"You  haven't  any  for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  have  you  .'" 
he  asked,  as  if  his  last  hope  hung  upon  her  answer. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Polyphemia,  shortly;  and  the  boy  went 
out,  opening  the  door  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  the 
bell  scarcely  tinkled. 

He  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and  gazed  at  the  Roman  can- 
dles. 

"I'll  have  one  yet,"  Miss  Polyphemia  heard  him  say; 
and  then  he  hurried  off  with  a  determined  air. 

Miss  Polyphemia  felt  something  like  pity  for  him,  al- 
though he  was  a  boy.  Something  in  his  frank  blue  eyes 
had  seemed  to  give  her  an  odd  sensation  about  the  heart. 

"  Pshaw  !  it  isn't  as  if  he  had  wanted  something  to  eat," 
she  said  to  herself,  angry  at  her  softness.  "If  he  had  a 
Roman  candle  he'd  only  get  into  mischief — set  a  house 
afire  or  blow  up  all  creation,  most  likely." 

Meanwhile  the  boy  who  had  wanted  the  Roman  candle 
hurried  along  the  main  street,  his  bright,  hopeful  eyes 
and  his  determined  step  seeming  oddly  out  of  keeping  with 
his  poverty-stricken  appearance.  If  they  told  the  truth, 
he  meant  to  get  Poverty  under  hiu  thumb  some  day  ! 

He  turned  into  Shoe  Lane,  a  narrow,  dingy  little  alley, 
and  entered  a  little  house  cleaner  than  its  neighbors,  but 
dark  and  poor. 

His  mother,  a  delicate  woman,  sad  and  worn,  was  iron- 
ing, and  his  little  sister  was  trying  to  set  a  table  taller  than 
herself. 

"Barty,  you'll  have  to  get  up  before  five  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  and  carry  these  clothes  home.  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons is  going  away,  and  must  have  them,  and  they  won't 
be  done  until  midnight,"  said  his  mother. 

"I'll  be  up,  never  fear,"  said  Barty.  "And  I'm  going 
to  help  you  iron;  so  the  things  will  be  done  long  before 
midnight." 

"Barty,  I  want  you,"  called  a  feeble  voice,  and  Barty 
hurried  into  an  inner  room,  where  on  the  bed  lay  a  worn 
and  wasted  little  figure  that  was  always  lying  there 
through  the  long  weary  days  and  weeks  and  months. 

"  Is  your  back  aching,  Jimmy?"  said  Barty.  tenderly. 

"Yes,  it  aches  awfully  when  you  don't  come  for  so 
long.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  the  lixin's  for  the 
Fourth.  Are  they  going  to  have  the  band  and  the  b'loon 
on  the  Common  ;  and  which  way  is  the  procession  gi;ing  1 
Oh.  Barty,  don't  you  s'pose  there's  any  way  for  me  to  see 
a  little  bit  of  the  Fourth  ?  Last  year  I  saw  three  or  four 
rockets,  but  then  the  great  tannery  wasn't  built  between 
us  and  the  Common." 

Barty  said  nothing  about  the  Roman  candle  that  he 
hoped  to  get  and  burn  on  the  fence  directly  under  Jim- 
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my's  window.  If  lie  shouldn't  be  able  to  get  it,  Jimmy 
would  be  so  disappointed!  And  they  were  having  very 
hard  work  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Barty  was  fifteen,  but  he  was  small  of  his  age,  and  ev- 
erybody in  Plumleyville  who  wanted  to  hire  a  boy  wanted 
a  big  one.  Early  had  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  sit- 
uation. He  was  always  on  the  watch  for  "a  job."  He 
felt  himself  to  be  the  man  of  the  family,  and  he  wanted  to 
take  care  of  them  all,  to  keep  his  mother  from  working  so 
hard,  and  to  get  a  skillful  doctor  to  cure  the  spinal  dis- 
ease from  which  Jimmy  had  suffered  for  years.  And  in 
spite  of  the  discouraging  fact  that  he  had  not  seemed  to 
grow  an  inch  in  the  last  year — lie  kept  his  measure  on  the 
woodshed  door,  and  tried  it  every  week — Early  meant  io 
do  it. 

•  II. 

Barty  was  up  before  five  the  next  morning,  and  off  with 
a  great  bundle  of  clothes  to  Mrs.  Sirnmons's.  He  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  and  after  he  had  delivered  the  bundle 
he  started  for  home  on  the  run,  because  ho  wanted  to  get 
his  breakfast  eaten  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  in  se;uvh 
of  a  job  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  Jimmy's  Roman 
candle.  As  he  turned  into  the  main  street  he  saw  a 
crowd  in  front  of  Miss  Polyphemia's  shop,  and  he  ran 
across  the  street  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  large  pane  of  glass  in  the  Fourth-of-July  window 
was  broken.  Miss  Polyphemia  stood  on  the  steps  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  her  false  front  on  awry,  her  spec- 
tacles on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  the  largest  American 
flag  from  her  window  wrapped  around  her  as  a  shawl, 
her  toilet  evidently  having  been  a  very  hasty  one. 

As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  Barty  she  cried:  "There 
he  is!  That's  the  boy  who  did  it!  Don't  let  him  get 
away!  I  heard  the  crash,  and  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  I  saw  him  running  down  Aldersey  Street  as  fast 
as  he  could  go.  And  he's  the  very  boy  who  said  he  would 
I/arc  one  of  those  Roman  candles,  though  he  hadn't  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  The  hole  in  the  glass  is  just  where 
the  Roman  candles  are.  He  could  put  his  hand  into  the 
box." 

By  this  time  the  constable  whom  Miss  Polyphemia  was 
addressing1  had  seized  Barty  by  the  collar,  and  was  drag 
ging  him  off  to  the  lock-up  in  spite  of  his  assertions  of 
innocence. 

"That  was  a  pretty  bold  job  for  a  young  rascal  like 
you,  but  you  Plumleyville  boys  are  a  bad  lot,  'specially 
along  about  the  Fourth  of  July.  It's  time  one  of  you  was 
made  an  example  of.'' 

Barty  tried  to  explain  that  he,  was  going  on  an  errand 
for  his  mother  when  Miss  Polyphemia  saw  him  running 
down  Aldersey  Street;  but  the  constable  only  said  that 
"he  was  too  good  a  boy  to  get  up  so  early  as  that  to  do 
his  mother's  errands,  and  he  guessed  it  wouldn't  hurt  him 
to  have  a  day  or  two  in  retirement  to  meditate  on  the 
evils  of  too  early  rising." 

The  lock-up  was  a  little  brick  building  on  the  main 
street,  not  far  from  Miss  Polyphemia's  shop.  Never  had 
Barty  thought,  when  he  had  seen  drunkards  and  thieves 
and  lighting  boys  carried  there,  that  such  a  fate  could  be- 
fall him.  When  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
realized  that  he  was  shut  up  there  alone,  his  heart  sank 
down,  down,  and  a  great  lump  came  up  in  his  throat  which 
it  was  very  hard  work  to  swallow,  until  he  remembered 
that  he  was  the  mail  of  his  family,  and  mustn't  be  a  baby, 
whatever  happened. 

At  noon  the  constable  came,  and  put  a  huge  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  jug  of  water  in  at  the  door;  but  he  would 
not  pay  any  attention  to  poor  Barty's  assertions  that  he 
was  innocent.  "If  he  was,  lie  would  have  a  chance  to 
prove  it  when  he  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,"  the 
constable  said,  "and  he  would  only  have  to  wait  for  that 
until  the  day  after  the  Fourth." 

The  day  after  the  Fourth!     Barty  had  a  stout  heart. 


but  he  almost  gave  way  to  despair  then.  What  would 
his  mother  and  .1  iminy  think  had  become  of  him  '.  They 
would  probably  hear,  however.  By  this  time  it  was 
known  all  over  Plumleyville  that  he  was  in  the  lock-up. 
Could  he  ever  obtain  a  situation  after  this?  Would  not 
the  disgrace  cling  to  him,  even  if  he  were  not  proven 
guilty? 

One  big  tear  did  get  as  far  as  the  end  of  Barty's  nose, 
but  he  dashed  it  scornfully  away,  and  forbade  another 
one  to  start.  And  by  way  of  keeping  up  his  heart,  and 
as  being  appropriate  to  the  time,  if  not  exactly  to  the  oc- 
casion, Barty  whistled  "Yankee  Doodle." 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Polyphemia's  nerves  had  received 
such  a  shock  that,  even  after  the  glazier  had  repaired  her 
window,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  open  her  shop. 
Never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  shop-keeping  had  such 
an  outrage  been  perpetrated  before,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  Lord  George,  her  precious  Lord  George,  was  missing. 
The  excitement  of  the  day  before  had  caused  her  to  forget 
him  when  she  locked  the  house  up  for  the  night,  and  he 
was  left  tied  to  the  back-yard  fence.  The  rope  was  broken, 
and  he  was  gone,  and  Miss  Polyphemia  thought  it  prob- 
able that  that  dreadful  boy  who  broke  her  window  had 
stolen  or  poisoned  him. 

She  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Plumleyville 
Star,  offering  a  liberal  reward  for  his  return,  and  she 
posted  a  similar  notice  on  a  tree  in  front  of  her  shop;  but 
they  brought  no  tidings  of  the  lost  dog. 

III. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Miss  Poly- 
phemia stood  at  her  gate  and  looked  anxiously  up  and 
down  the  street,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Lord  George. 
The  stage-driver  came  along,  and  stopped  when  he  saw 
her. 

"I  heard  you'd  lost  that  dog  of  your'n."he  remarked, 
"and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  got  hurt  consid'able 
when  he  broke  that  glass.  I  happened  to  be  goin'  by 
when  'twas  done— 'bout  half  past  four  o'clock.  Your  clog 
and  that  big  yaller  one  that  b'longs  to  the  new  grocer  was 
a-fightin'.  My!  wa'n't  they  a-givin'  it  to  one  t'other! 
Somehow  or  'nother,  they  come  crashin'  agin  the  winder, 
and  I  guess  they  both  of  'em  either  got  scared  or  hurt 
pretty  bad,  for  the  yaller  one  he  sneaked  off  home  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  your  dog  he  run  down  the 
street  howl  in'  like  all  possessed." 

The  stage-driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  was  gone,  leav- 
ing Miss  Polyphemia  speechless  with  astonishment.  Al- 
though she  had  prejudices,  she  did  not  mean  to  be  unjust, 
and  her  conscience  bitterly  reproached  her  for  her  haste 
in  accusing  the  boy,  who  was  evidently  entirely  inno- 
cent. And  forgetting  Lord  George  in  her  great  anxiety  to 
right  the  wrong  of  which  she  was  the  cause,  she  hurried 
off  in  search  of  the  constable.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
she  told  his  wife  the  story,  and  got  from  her  the  key  of 
the  lock-up.  Whether  she  had  authority  to  open  it  or 
not,  that  poor  boy  should  not  stay  there  any  longer,  she 
declared,  and  as  everybody  in  Plumleyville  knew  that 
Miss  Polyphemia  would  have  her  own  way,  the  constable's 
wife  thought  she  might  as  well  give  her  the  ke\ . 

Barty,  sitting'  dejectedly  on  one  of  the  small  cots  which 
were  the  only  furniture  of  the  lock-up,  heard  the  key 
click  in  the  lock,  and  saw  with  astonishment  Miss  Poly- 
phemia. panting  with  haste,  standing  before  him. 

"  You  didn't  doit!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  guess  I  know  that,"  said  Barty,  with  some  temper. 

"It  was  my  dog' and  another  dog.  \ou  have  good, 
honest  eyes.  I  might  have  known  you  were  not  a  thief. 
What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live?  IJarllett, 
Pilkins  ?  Oh,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  Miss  Polyphemia,  as 
if  she  had  made  a  great,  dixvivery.  "  And  your  father's 
name  was  Bartlett  Pilkins,  wasn't  it  :" 

"Yes'm;  but  he's  dead,"  said  Barty. 
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"YOU    DIDN'T    DO    IT!'    SHE    EXCLAIMED" 


Miss  Polypliemia  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes; 
there  was  something1  that  felt  like  a  tear  iu  a  corner  of 
one  of  them.  The  truth  was  that  Miss  Polyphemia  had 
once  been  engaged  to  marry  Bartlett  Pilkins,  but  she  was 
considerably  older  than  he,  and  people  had  told  her  that 
lie  only  wanted  the  property  that  her  father  had  left  her, 
and  she  had  dismissed  him.  Afterward  she  had  been  a 
little  sorry,  although  he  had  never  ''amounted to  much," 
according  to  Plumleyville  report,  and  his  family  had 
come  back  to  Plumleyville  from  the  West — where  he  had 
gone  when  fortune  went  against  him  at  home — very  poor. 

"  Your  mother  has  a  hard  time  to  get  along,  don't  she  ?" 
asked  Miss  Polypliemia. 

"  Yes'm ;  but  she  won't  when  I  get  a  little  bigger !"  said 
Barty,  confidently. 

"There  isn't  much  for  a  boy  to  do  in  Plumleyville;  but 
I  want  an  assistant  in  my  shop.  I  didn't  think  of  having 
a  boy" — here  Miss  Polyphemia  swallowed  something  iu 
her  throat  that  seemed  very  hard,  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
prejudice  against  boys,  for  that  never  appeared  again— 
"  but  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  and  I  think  you  would  be 
faithful,  and  could  get  along  well  with  Lord  George — who 
certainly  will  come  home  if  he  is  alive — and  some  day, 
if  I  am  not  disappointed  in  you,  I  may  make  you  my 
partner." 

Barty  wanted  to  turn  a  somersault,  and  he  wanted  to 
throw  his  arms  around  Miss  Polyphemia's  neck,  but  lie 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  restrain  himself. 

"Perhaps  I  can  make  amends  to  you  for  accusing  you 
unjustly,"  continued  Miss  Polyphemia.  "and  for  keeping 
you  shut  up  here  through  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  must 
have  been  hard  for  a  boy." 

"It  has  been  pretty  tough, "said  Barty,  frankly;  "but 
I  felt  worst  about  my  sick  brother  Jimmy,  who  depends 
upon  me  to  tell  him  all  about  it." 


' '  Was  it  for  him  that  you  wanted  the  Roman  candle  ?" 
asked  Miss  Polyphemia.  "Well,  there  are  plenty  of 
tire-works  left,  and  I'll  give  you  all  you  can  carry, 'and 
you  hav.-  all  the-  evening  to  celebrate  in  now." 

And  she  took  him  to  her  shop  and  loaded  him  down 
with  fire-works,  and  crackers,  and  torpedoes,  and  trump- 
ets, and  flags,  so  that  when  he  burst  into  Jimmy's  room 
he  looked  like  a  walking  Fourth  of  July. 

Such  a  jollification  as  they  had  that  night  Shoe  Lane 
never  saw  before.  Lord  George  returned  to  his  over- 
joyed mistress  after  the  noise  had  subsided,  with  only 
a  few  cuts  upon  his  nose  to  tell  of  his  troubles.  He  and 
Barty  did  get  oil  famously  together,  and  Miss  Polyphe- 
mia has  been  heard  to  declare  that  she  "wouldn't  take 
his  weight  in  gold  for  her  cltrk,"  although  he  is  a  boy. 
and  she  is  fully  determined  to  make  him  her  partner. 

As  for  Jimmy,  he  has  gone  to  a  hospital,  where  he  is 
under  the  care  of  a  famous  doctor,  and  the  probability  is 
that  by  next  year  he  will  see  all  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 


LEFT   BEHIND;"* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MOMENTOUS  OCCASION. 

rpHERE  was  every  prospect  that  the  young  actors 
J.  would  have  a  large  audience,  and  when  they  went 
to  Mrs.  Green's  they  congratulated  themselves  on  hav- 
ing thought  of  such  a  brilliant  project. 

That  Mopsey  was  a  thoughtful   manager  as  well 

as  sparkling  author  was  shown   by  a  notice  which 

the   boys   found   fastened  to  the  street  door.     It   read, 


and  had  evidently  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
rush  of  patrons  which  it  was  almost  certain  would  fairly 
besiege  the  place  before  they  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

Once  in  the  theatre,  it  was  seen  that  Dickey  and  Mopsey 
had  not  been  wasting  their  time,  for  there  was  such  a  col- 
lection of  cast-off  uniforms  and  weapons  as  would  have 
furnished  a  much  larger  company  than  theirs  with  outfits. 

The  two  who  had  gathered  this  remarkable  collection 
together  were  standing  over  it  in  conscious  pride  ;  but  Mop- 
sey did  not  give  them  much  opportunity  for  admiration. 

"Now  all  hands  turn  to  an'  git  dressed,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  well  knowing  that  his  command  would 
be  willingly  obeyed.  "  We've  got  to  be  sure  to  be  ready,  an' 
we  can  eat  dinner  after  we're  rigged  up  jest  as  well  as  not." 

As  it  was  only  too  evident  that  Mopsey  would  be  obliged 
to  superintend  the  dressing  of  each  boy,  the  party  stood 
waiting  for  him  to  designate  the  one  who  should  first  re- 
ceive attention. 

"  We'll  start  on  you,  Dickey,"  said  Mopsey. 

Dickey  stepped  in  front  of  the  busy-looking  manager, 
his  face  beaming  with  delight,  and  his  mouth  open  so 
wide  that  his  smile  seemed  almost  a  grin. 

Among  the  collection  out  of  which  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters were  to  stalk  into  view  were  quite  a  number  of  Mrs. 
Green's  kitchen  utensils,  and  nearly  all  of  the  party  were 
puzzled  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  when  Dickey's 
toilet  explained  everything. 

Two  tin  covers  that  had  evidently  been  taken  from  the 
wash  boilers  were  fastened  on  Master  Spry's  chest  and 
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back,  and  Mopsey  insisted  on  lashing  them  on  so  strong- 
ly, lest  they  should  become  displaced  in  the  fight,  that 
poor  Dickey  found  it  impossible  to  hang  his  arms  down 
by  his  side,  but  was  obliged  to  hold  them  straight  out, 
very  much  to  his  discomfort.  A  tin  saucepan,  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  and  well  blackened,  was  placed 
on  his  head  for  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hand  a  huge  cavalry 
sabre. 

To  throw  a  dash  of  color  into  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  rather  a  sombre-looking  costume,  Mopsey  laced 
a  quantity  of  red  tape  around  each  leg. 


the  others  dressed,  envied  by  Dickey  and  Johnny  because 
he  could  sit  down  so  comfortably. 

Paul  made  a  very  showy-looking  Hamlet,  to  say  the 
least.  He  wore  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  many  sizes  too 
large  for  him,  with  tops  that  reached  to  his  knees,  and 
were  ornamented  with  tissue-paper  rosettes.  A  black  frock- 
coat,  which  on  close  inspection  proved  to  be  Johnny's  best, 
and  the  one  that  he  had  worn  when  he  called  upon  Mrs. 
Green,  hung  about  his  shoulders,  the  sleeves  covering  his 
hands  completely,  and  giving  him  a  singular  if  not  distin- 
guished appearance.  This  coat  had  been  made  more  gor- 


But  every  rose  must  have  a  thorn,  and  Dickey  soon  I  geous  than  it  originally  was  by  having  gilt  paper  pasted  to 
found  out   what  particular  thorn  there  was  in  wearing  •  each  button,  and  a  red  >ash  tied  about  the  waist,  in  which 
the  costume  of  Macbeth.      In   the   first  place,  since  he 
could  not  use  his  arms  sufficiently  to  bring  them  around 
in  front  of  him,  he  was  obliged  to  do  without  a  shield, 
for   it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless;    and  again, 
when  he  tried  to  sit  down,  after  he  had  been  admired  by 


were  two  table-forks  and  a  wooden  sword,  the  latter  article 
interfering  sadly  with  his  knees  when  he  walked. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  huge  paper  cap  that  had  been 
painted  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft 
of  feathers  that  had  once  done  service  in  a  dusting-brush. 


his  companions,  he  found  that  the  tin  covers  were  so  long     He  also  had  a  gun,  and  as  the  weight  of  it  was  almost 


that  they  doomed  him  to  stand  until  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Johnny  was  the  next  one  who  was  to  be  made  happy, 
and  perhaps  uncomfortable,  by  Mr.  Dowd's  idea  of  cos- 
tiiiin',  and  his  was  on  an  entirely  different  scale,  since  he 
was  to  play  the  part  of  Othello. 

A  pair  of  blue  uniform  trousers  were  first  put  on,  and 
then  pinned  up,  since  they  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a  man.  A  broad  leather  belt  was  buckled  tightly 
around  his  waist,  and  in  this  was  placed  a,  carving-knife, 
a  pistol  with  no  lock  and  but  part  of  the  barrel,  and  a  jack- 
knife.  An  old  sacque  of  Mrs.  Green's,  made  of  red  flan- 
nel, and  somewhat  soiled,  was  put  on  as  a  coat,  and  on 
the  shoulders  were  pinned  epaulets  made  of  gilt  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  contained  in  his  belt,  Johnny 
had  a  genuine  sword  and  scabbard  fastened  to  his  side, 
and  an  army  musket  to  carry  in  his  hands,  that  looked  as 
if  it  might  have  been  used  in  any  number  of  battles. 

It  seemed  singular  that  two  should  be  condemned  to 
stand  through  no  fault  of  any  one ;  but  Johnny  also  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  sit  down,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pins   Mopsey  had  used  to    make   sure  that   the  trousers 
would  remain  at  the  prop- 
er  length,  and  he   leaned 
against    the   wall    by    the 
side  of  Dickey. 

Ben's  costume  required 
very  little  care,  since  it  was 
simply  a  sheet  thrown  over 
his  head;  but  he  insisted 
so  strongly  that  a  ghost 
had  just  as  much  right  to 
have  his  legs  laced  up  with 
red  tape  and  to  wear  a 
sword  as  anybody  else, 
that  Mopsey  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  do  as  he  de- 
sired. A  quantity  of  tape 
was  tied  around  his  legs, 
and  in  order  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  in  case  his 
feet  could  be  seen  below 
the  sheet,  he  insisted  oil 
having  quite  a  number  of 
ends  hanging  down  from 
the  ankles. 

He  also  had  a  belt,  with 
a  carving-knife,  and  a  pis- 
tol in  about  the  same  state 
of  repair  that  Johnny's 
was,  stuck  into  it.  and  then, 
with  the  sheet  over  his  arm, 
so  that  he  could  have  it 
handy,  he  looked  on  while 


more  than  he  could  carry,  he  dragged  it  along  behind  him, 
very  much  as  the  melancholy  Hamlet  would  have  been 
•likely  to  do. 

He  also  could  sit  down,  which  was  no  small  triumph. 

All  this  had  taken  some  time,  and  Mrs.  Green  had  al- 
ready called  up  the  staircase  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready 
before  Mopsey  had  commenced  to  clothe  himself  in  such 
garments  as  he  supposed  Richard  the  Third  wore. 

First  he  put  on  a  pair  of  cotton  pants  that  were  once 
white,  but  were  now  drab,  and  which  fitted  quite  closely. 
On  the  outside  seams  of  these  he  pinned  a  strip  of  gilt 
paper,  and  then  drew  011  a  pair  of  boots,  the  tops  of  which 
came  up  quite  as  high  on  him  as  the  rubber  ones  did  on 
Paul.  Around  these  boots  was  laced  more  red  tape. 

He  had  a  broad  leather  belt,  and  outside  of  it  was  a  red 
sash  with  ends  that  nearly  touched  the  floor.  As  weapons, 
he  wore  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  a  carving-knife,  a  portion 
of  a  pistol,  and  a  table-fork.  His  coat  was  a  soldier's  over- 
coat, cut  down  to  prevent  it  from  trailing  on  the  floor 
when  he  walked,  and  on  his  head  was  a  paper  cap  nearly 
twice  as  large,  and  very  much  more  ornamented  in  the 
way  of  feathers  and  red  paint,  than  that  worn  by  Paul. 


"SHE    FED    HIM    PATIENTLY." 
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The  company  were  now  rea.dy  for  their  arduous  duties 
on  the  stage,  :nid  could  all'ord  the  time  to  go  lo  dinner. 
More,  llian  once  had  Mrs.  iireen  called  ,,iit  to  them  that 
Iliat  very  important  meal  \vas  ready,  and  should  b.-  eaten 
if  they  expected  her  to  get  the  dishes  washed  in  time  to 
act,  as  door-keeper. 

It  \vas  a  ferocious-looking,  and  in  two  cases  at  least  an 
uncomfortable-feeling,  company  that  liled  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  dining-room,  led  l>y  Dickey,  who  was  obliged 
to  enter  the  door  sideways,  because  his  arms  stuck  out  so 
straight  as  to  prevent  his  moving  through  any  aperture 
les-,  than  live  feel,  wide  in  any  other  way. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  as  she  saw  this 
queer  -looking  object  enter  the  room,  followed  by  four 
others  more  or  less  gorgeous,  and  all  equally  terrible. 
"  I  low  on  earih  did  you  contrive  to  make  yourselves  look 
SO  horrible !" 

'•.Mopsey  did  it,"  squeaked  Dickey,  piteously,  as  if  he 
had  be3ii  accused  of  some  wrong  deed,  and  earnestly 
wishing  that  he  was  the  ghost. 

"  He's  Macbeth,"  said  Mopsey,  in  explanation,  and  anx- 
ious to  show  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty  in  thus  inak-- 
ing  Dickey  so  uncomfortable.  "  T'.iat's  pretty  near  the 
way  Macbeth  always  gits  hisself  up.'' 

"Poor  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Green  ;  "it  must  have  been  ter- 
rible hard  for  him,  an'  he  couldn't  'a  had  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  with  his  arms."  And  then,  as  she  looked  over 
her  spectacles  at  the  miniature  Macbeth,  noticing  that  it 
was  the  covers  of  her  wash-boilers  that  he  wore,  she  said, 
"  You  must  be  awful  careful  not  to  tumble  down,  Dickey, 
for  you  never  could  get  up,  an',  besides,  if  anybody  should 
slep  on  you,  they'd  spoil  them  covers,  an'  one  of  'em's 
'most  new." 

Dickey  made  no  promise,  but  his  face  showed  plainly 
that  he  knew  the  danger  he  would  he  in  if  he  should  fall 
over,  and  his  determination  to  stand  as  si  raight  as  possible 
in  the  combat  which  would  take  place  in  the  third  act. 

All  of  the  company  save  Dickey  and  Johnny  seated 
themselves  at  the  table,  and  began  to  make  a  hearty  but 
hurried  meal. 

Johnny  stood  up  in  a  careful  manner,  and  got  along' 
very  well;  but  poor  Dickey  could  neither  sit  down  nor 
help  himself.  He  made  one  or  two  vain  efforts  to  pick 
up  a.  biscuit  from  the  table,  but  his  armor  would  not  per- 
mit, and  he  was  about  to  lean  back  against  the  wall  in 
helpless  indignation  when  Mrs.  Green  noticed  him. 

"Poorehild,"  she  said,  in  a  motherly  tone,  "Ido  think 
it  is  a  shame  for  Mopsey  to  rig  you  up  in  such  a  way  that 
you  can't  eat,  an'  you  do  have  such  a  good  appetite." 

"  He  wanted  to  play  Macbeth,"  said  Mopsey,  anxious  to 
clear  himself  from  any  blame;  "  an' if  he  plays  it,  he's  got 
to  go  I  hat  way." 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  play  it,"  said  Dickey,  in  a  tone  that 
told  he  would  never  want  to  do  such  an  uncomfortable 
thing  again.  "  I  wanted  to;  but  I  didn't  know  I  was  goin' 
to  be  fixed  so  I  couldn't  even  wiggle." 

Mrs.  Green  went  without  her  own  supper  for  the  sake  of 
giving  Dickey  his,  and  she  fed  him  patiently,  while  he 
stood  willi  outstretched  hands  leaning  against  the  wall. 

By  the  time  the  boys  were  through  supper,  Nelly  came 
into  the  room,  dressed  for  her  portion  of  the  work  in  the 
evening's  performance,  and  even  Mopsey,  who  the  day  be- 
fore bad  suggested  that  she  should  wear  a  sword,  thought 
she  looked  charming  in  her  white  dress  with  blue  ribbons. 

It  was  very  near  the  time  set  for  opening  the  doors, 
and  already  they  could  hear  a  crowd  of  hoys  on  the  side- 
walk, as  they  jostled  and  pushed  in  their  efforts  to  enter 
before  the  managers  we're  ready  to  receive  them. 

Mopsey,  excited  at  this  clamoring  of  the  public,  drove 
his  company  upstairs,  and  hurried  Mrs.  Green  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  concluded  to  let  her  house-work  go  until 
after  the  performance,  and  went  down  to  open  the  door. 

[TO    BE    CUXTINUED.] 


CAMPING  (JUT. 

CAMP    N  E  E  I)  S    A  X  D    C  t  '  .M  F  (  )  U  T  S. 
liY  KIUK 


next  evening  Captain  Archer  found  his  nephews 
waiting  for  him,  and  comparing  the  noles  that  each 
had  taken  the  evening  before. 

"<)h,  Uncle  Harry,"  began  small  Boh,  "we  have  all 
made  a  note  of  the  two-inch  space  between  I  he  muslin 
roof  and  the  green  bough  roof  of  the  camp  shanty;  but 
none  of  us  can  think  what  it  is  for." 

"I  hoped  you  would  ask  that  question,  for  I  want  you 
to  understand  these  camping-out  talks,  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  act  intelligently  upon  the  information  you  re- 
ceive. 

"The  space  left  between  the  two  roofs  is  to  prevent 
any  of  the  boughs  or  projecting  points  of  the  upper  roof 
from  resting  on  the  cloth  roof,  and  thus  causing  it  to  leak 
in  wet  weather.  Remember  that  any  tent  roof  will  leak 
if  rubbed,  or  even  touched,  either  on  the  outside  or  inside, 
when  it  is  wet." 

"Oh!"  said  Bob. 

"  Xow  for  '  (.'amp  Needs  and  Comforts,'  "  continued  the 
Captain.  "I  have  made  out  a  list  for  you.  You  may 
lake  it  and  look  it  over  carefully.  Then  any  questions 
you  may  like  to  ask  will  be  in  order." 

The  list  read  as  follows: 

Bedding,  Clothing-,  etc.  —  For  bedding,  each  should  have  two  double 
woollen  blankets  and  an  Inili.-i  niMii'r  poncho.  This  is  merely  a  square 
blanket.,  having  a  slit  in  the  niiilillc  through  which  the  head  may  be. 
thrust.  Ii  thus  forms  a  cloak  tor  rainy  weather. 

For  doiliing,  you  will  need  two  gra\  flannel  shirts,  three  under-shirts, 
three  pairs  each  of  draw,  rs  and  slockings,  a  pair  of  Mrong  laced  boots 
(not  tuo  heavy),  one  silk  and  two  linen  handkerchief,  and  anv  old 
diM'aided  suit  of  clothes  you  muv  happen  to  have,  a  soft  felt  hat,  white 
in-  gray. 

In  your  knapsacks  each  must  carry  a  brush,  comb,  tooth-brush, 
cake  of  soap,  and  two  towels;  and  one  must  carrv  pins,  needles,  thread, 
scissors,  and  buttons.  Another  should  take  charge  of  the  few  simple 
medicines  which  your  mother  will  prepare  for  \nn,  besides  Micking- 
pla-hT,  salve,  and  a  piece  of  soft  old  linen.  The  thiid  should  carry  a 
paper  of  tacks,  a  lew  assorted  nails,  a  hall  of  twine,  a  roil  of  light 
wire,  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  light  axe,  a  file,  and  a  tack  hammer. 

Provisions.  —  A  few  ponndi-  of  the  very  best  coffee,  burned  and  ground, 
in  a  tin  hoxwilh  a  scrcwtop;  tea  in  a  glass  jar;  brown  sn-^ar,  prepared 
Hour,  corn-meal,  rice,  beans,  and  (hied  fruits,  in  strong  linen  bags  pro- 
vided with  tie  -irings  seweil  on  to  them,  and  strong  loops  of  tape  to 
hang  them  up  by  ;  a  botlle  of  svrup,  one  o!  pickles,  and  one  of  olive 
or  coiton-sre  I  oil;  a  box  of  salt  and  one  of  pepper;  a  tightly  corked 
bottle  of  matches,  a  box  of  crackers,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  a  Hitch  of  Eng- 
h-li  l>ieai\la>t  bacon,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  fat  salt  pork,  a  few  good 
sperm  candles,  and  a  cake  of  yellow  soap  for  dish  washing. 

Cooking  Utensils.  —  A  tin  coffee-pot,  having  a  nose  instead  of  a  spout; 
a  small  iioii  griddle;  a  long-handled  granite-ware  fiying-pan  ;  three 
tin  pails  with  covers,  the  largest  of  which  should  hold  a  gallon,  and 
Ihe  smallest  a  (piart,  to  be  u.-cd  instead  of  iion  pots  lor  boiling  pur- 
poses; a  large  granite-ware  water-pail,  inside  which  other  uieiiMls  can 
be  packed;  two  deep  tin  pans;  an  iron  spoon,  a  long  iron  fork,  and 
six  pieces  of  strong  wire  eighteen  inches  long,  to  be  used  in  making  a 
broiler. 

For  your  table  service  carry  four  china  cups,  four  china  plates,  six 
forks,  six  tea-spoons,  four  table-knives,  and  two  table-spoons. 

The  boys  read  the  list  carefully.      Then  Bob  asked: 
"  How  are  we  to  carry  all  our  things  to  camp  .'" 
"Pack  everything  into  three  trunks,  and  have  them 

checked  to  the  point  where  you  procure  your  boat.     When 
|  you  leave  your  trunks  pack  into  them  your  white  shirts, 

and  the  clothes  in  which  you  have  travelled." 

"  How  shall  we  carry  our  extra  clothing  after  we  have 

left  the  trunks?"  asked  Aleck. 

"  You  will  carry  it,  and  all  other  small  personal  ell'ects, 

in   light   water-proof   knapsacks,  which   you   can    buy   at 

a.jy  place  where  sportsmen's  goods  are  sold." 

"  But.  Uncle  Harry,"  interrupted  Aleck,  "I  don't  un- 

d.'.  stand  this  list  of  provisions;  I  thought  that  in  camping 

out  everybody  carried  lots  of  nice  things  to  eat  in  the  way 

of  canned  Broods." 
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"  So  did  I,"  said  Ben.  "  We  will  live  mostly  on  game, 
fisli.  and  canned  things;  won't  we.  Uncle  Harry?" 

"I  sincerely  hope  not,  my  hoy,"  replied  his  uncle,  laugh- 
ing. "It  is  possible  that  you  may  get  some  game,  if  not 
of  your  own  shooting,  from  the  surplus  in  other  camps; 
and  1  hope  you  will  catch  plenty  of  fish.  As  to  canned 
things,  my  advice  is,  do  not  carry  anything  of  the  kind  ex- 
rept  condensed  milk,  and  possibly  a  can  or  two  of  baked 
in  .1  ns 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Ben,  in  surprise,  "I  thought  canned 
goods  were  just  the  thing  for  camping.  What,  is  your 
objection  to  them,  Uncle  Harry?" 

"I  have  three  distinct  objections,  of  which  the  first  is 
that  they  are  heavy,  bulky,  and  awkward  to  carry.  The 
second  is  that  most  canned  goods,  especially  canned 
n:eais,  contain  but  little  nourishment.  The  third  and 
most  important  is,  so  many  persons  have  been  poisoned 
by  eating  canned  food  that  I  regard  it  all  with  grave 
suspicion. 

"If  you  were  going  to  camp  near  a  farm-house  or  a 
store,  you  might  get  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  fresh  bread 
every  day;  but,  if  you  will  go  into  the  wilderness  you 
must  learn  to  do  without  many  such  luxuries,  though  I 
think  you  might  carry  one  can  of  butter  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  eggs  with  you." 

"Speaking  of  luxuries,  Uncle  Harry,  I  thought  people 
camping  out  had  to  drink  out  of  tin  cups  and  eat  off  tin 
plates.  You  say  we  can  have  china  dishes.  Shall  we 
carry  cut-glass  goblets  too?"  asked  sturdy  Bob,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  elements  of  luxury  were  be- 
ing rather  too  freely  introduced  into  his  uncle's  list  of 
"Needs." 

"No,  Bob,"  replied  his  uncle,  good-naturedly;  "I  think 
we  will  draw  the  line  at  cut  glass,  and  for  goblets  sub- 
stitute, tin  cups,  of  which  each  of  you  will  hang  one  to 
his  belt.  Each  will  also  need  a  common  sheath-knife,  and 
a  long-bladed  pocket-knife.  For  your  table  service  most 
persons  would  say  take  nothing  but  tin  and  iron;  but  I 
inii'-h  prefer  coarse  white  china  and  plated  ware,  not  only 
b  .'cause  they  look  better,  but  because  much  labor  can  be 
saved  in  cleaning  them. 

"  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  '  Needs'  I  put  in  your  list 
should  come  under  the  head  of  comforts,  but  never  mind. 
For  real  comfort  you  should  each  carry  a  pair  of  strong 
leather  slippers,  a  muslin  bag  about  half  a  yard  wide  and 
a  yard  long,  a  'gnat  proof,'  as  we  call  it  on  the  plains, 
and  among  your  stores  should  be  included  a  few  yards  of 
unbleached  muslin,  from  which  you  can  tear  dish  towels 
as  you  need  them." 

"What  is  a  gnat  proof?"  asked  Ben. 

"  It  is  a  covering  for  the  upper  half  of  your  bed  to  pro- 
tect you  from  insects.  It  is  made  of  cheese  cloth,  and  is  a 
yard  wide,  a  yard  long,  and  a  yard  high,  fastened  to  four 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  beside  your  blankets,  and 
ready  for  use,  it  looks  like  this: 


"There,  boys.  I  think  that  is  enough  for  this  time.     Next 
time  our  talk  will  be  of  'The  Camp  Fire  and  its  Uses.'" 


THE  GIRL  CAPTAIN  OF  I'ASTLK  DANGKKOUS. 

I!Y  <i.  T.  l.AXHJAX. 

N'OT  far  from  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  lies 
the  quiet,  little  village  of  Vercheres.  It  is  this  little 
village  that  was  once  the  "  Castle  Dangerous"  of  Canada, 
and  here  it  was  that  three  children  "held  the  fort"  against 
a  horde  of  howling  froquois. 

In  October,  1692,  M.  De  Vercheres,  a  French  officer,  was 
with  his  regiment  at  Quebec;  his  wife  was  at  Montreal. 
Their  three  children  were  at  Vercheres— Mary  Madeleine, 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  her  brothers,  Louis  and  Alexander, 
aged  twelve  and  ten.  With  them  at  the  fort  were  two 
soldiers,  two  boys,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  some  wo- 
men and  children. 

The  settlers  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  Madeleine,  with 
a  hired  man,  was  at  the  landing-place  not  far  from  the 
fort,  when  suddenly  she  heard  firing  from  the  fields,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  her  companion :  "Run,  made- 
moiselle, run— the  Iroquois!"  Turning  her  head,  she  saw 
fifty  savages  within  pistol-shot,  and  commending  herself 
to  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  ran  for  the  fort. 

The  Indians  pursued  her,  but,  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  overtake  the  fleet-footed  girl,  halted  and 
fired  a  volley:  "The  bullets,"  she  says,  "whistled  about 
my  ears,  and  made  the  road  seem  long."  "To  arms!" 
she  shouted,  as  she  n eared  the  gate,  but  the  two  soldiers, 
panic-stricken,  had  fled  along  the  covered  way  into  the 
block-house,  and  nobody  met  her  but  two  shrieking  wo- 
men who  from  the  walls  had  just  seen  their  husbands 
killed  in  the  fields.' 

Madeleine  was  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  her  mother  had 
two  years  before  stood  a  siege  on  the  same  ground,  and 
with  four  men  defeated  the  Indians.  She  drove  the  wo- 
men in,  shut  the  gate,  and  made  them  help  her  to  replace 
the  palisades  that  had  fallen  here  and  there.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  the  block-house,  where  she  found  the  two 
soldiers  about  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  so  as  to  escape 
capture  and  torture. 

"Out  of  here,  miserable  cowards!"  ordered  the  young 
commander,  and  then,  as  she  tells  us,  "I  threw  off  my 
bonnet,  and  after  putting  on  a  hat  and  taking  a  gun,  I 
said  to  my  brothers:  '  Let  us  fight  to  the  death.  We  are 
lighting  for  our  country  and  our  religion.  Remember 
that  our  father  has  taught  you  that  gentlemen  are  born 
to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  King!' " 

Her  brave  words  so  encouraged  the  children  and  so 
shamed  the  soldiers  that  they  opened  fire  from  the  loop- 
holes upon  the  Indians  with  such  effect  that  the  savages 
withdrew  to  busy  themselves  killing  and  capturing  the 
settlers  in  the  fields.  The  girl  Captain  then  ordered  the 
women  and  children  to  cease  their  screaming  lest  it  should 
encourage  the  Iroquois,  and  fired  off  the  cannon  of  the 
fort  to  frighten  the  assailants,  and  warn  some  soldiers  who 
were  hunting  in  the  woods. 

The  sound  was  heavd  by  a  settler,  Pierre  Fontaine,  who 
paddled  to  the  landing  with  his  family.  But  there  was 
danger  that  the  Indians  would  fall  upon  them  ere  they 
could  reach  the  fort,  so  she  ordered  the  soldiers  to  sally 
out  and  protect  them.  This  the  soldiers  were  afraid  to 
do;  so,  leaving  the  hired  man  with  whom  she  had  been 
when  the  first  alarm  was  g-iven,  to  guard  the  gate,  she 
went  alone  to  the  river  shore,  thinking  that  the  Indians 
would  interpret  her  boldness  as  a  ruse  to  draw  them  into 
some  trap.  She  was  right,  and  succeeded  in  helping  the 
Fontaines  to  land,  and  marched  them  into  the  fort,  which 
she  was  the  last  to  enter. 

"I  now  ordered,"  the  young  Captain  says,  "that  the 
enemy  should  be  fired  on  whenever  they  showed  them- 
selves;" and  the  fort  of  Vercheres  spoke  sharply  out  until 
the  sun  set,  and  a  cold  wind,  with  squalls  of  snow  and 
hail  "told  us  we  should  have  a  terrible  night."  But  the 
night  had  worse  perils  for  the  little  garrison,  and  knowing 
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•LET    US    FIGHT    TO    THE    DEATH.'" 


that  the  besiegers  would  surely  attempt  a  surprise,  she 
mustered  her  troops,  seven  men  all  told,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  eighty,  and  harangued  them  as  follows: 

"God  has  saved  us  to-day  from  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies, but  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  their  snares 
to-night.  For  me,  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  am  not  afraid  : 
I  will  take  charge  of  the  fort  with  an  old  man  of  eighty. 
and  another  who  has  never  fired  a  gun.  You,  Pierre 
Fontaine,  with  our  two  soldiers,  will  go  into  the  block- 
house with  the  women  and  children,  because  that  is  the 
strongest  place.  If  I  am  taken,  don't  surrender,  not  even 
if  I  am  cut  to  pieces  or  burned  before  your  eyes.  They 
can  not  hurt  you  in  the  block-house  if  you  make  any  show 
of  fight  whatever." 

So  all  through  the  long  October  night  the  old  man  and 
the  three  children  called  from  the  four  angles  of  the  fort, 
"All's  well!"  and  the  soldiers  answered  from  the  block- 
house, so  that  the  Iroquois,  thinking,  as  they  afterward 
said,  that  both  buildings  were  strongly  garrisoned,  gave 
up  their  intended  night  attack. 

With  the  dawning  day  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  rose, 
with  the  exception  <  f  Marguerite  Fontaine,  who,  says  our 
American  girl,  ''was  extremely  timid,  as  all  Parisian 
women  are, ''and  implored  her  husband  to  take  her  to  a 
safer  fort.  But  Pierre  Fontaine  swore  he  would  never 
leave  Vercheres  while  Miss  Madeleine  was  there,  and  Miss 
Madeleine  answered  him,  wisely  and  bravely,  that  "I 
would  rather  die  than  give  the  fort  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  Indians 
should  never  get  possession  of  any  French  fort,  because  if 
they  got  one,  they  would  think  they  could  get  others,  and 
so  become  more  presumptuous  than  ever." 


The  Iroquois  did  not  get  possession  of  that  fort,  though 
they  besieged  it  for  a  week.  Not  once  did  the  young  Cap- 
tain enter  her  father's  house,  but  always  kept  on  the  bas- 
tion, or  visited  the  block-house  to  encourage  the  women 
and  children.  For  forty-eight  hours  she  did  not  eat  or 
sleep.  She  was,  on  the  seventh  night,  dozing  with  her 
gun  in  her  arms  and  her  head  resting  on  a  table,  when  a 
sentinel  came  to  say  that  he  had  heard  a  slight  sound  from 
the  river,  and  had  challenged  it  without  reply.  Madeleine 
went  up  to  her  bastion  and  hailed  the  darkness.  "We 
are  Frenchmen,"  came  the  answer;  "it  is  Lieutenant  De 
la  Monnerie  who  has  come  to  your  help." 

Fort  Vercheres  was  relieved  by  the  royal  troops,  but 
the  young  commander  did  not  neglect  any  precautions  or 
formalities.  "  I  caused  the  gate  to  be  opened,"  she  writes, 
"placed  a  sentinel  there,  and  went  down  to  the  river.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  M.  De  la  Monnerie  I  saluted  him,  and  said, 
'  Monsieur,  I  surrender  my  arms  to  you.'  He  answered, 
gallantly.  '  Mademoiselle,  they  are  in  good  hands.'  'In 
better  hands  than  you  think,'  I  replied.  He  inspected 
the  fort,  and  found  everything  in  good  order,  and  a  sen- 
tinel on  each  bastion.  '  It  is  time  to  relieve  them,  mon- 
sieur,' said  I:  'we  have  not  been  off  our  bastions  for  a 
week.'" 

Close  behind  the  French  troops  came  a  body  of  con- 
verted Indians  who  followed  the  Iroquois  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  beat  then),  and  carried  back  twenty  rescued  settlers 
to  Vercheres.  The  girl  Captain  of  Castle  Dangerous  was 
not  forgotten,  but  received  a  life  pension  from  the  King, 
and  lived  many  years  to  enjoy  her  fortune  and  her  fame. 
One  of  her  brothers  was  less  fortunate,  being  killed  in 
the  attack  of  Haverhill  in  1708. 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

BY  AI.li'E  STONE   l;I,Ai'K\\  II 

IX  ;ni  ancienl   city,  whose  walls  arc  dust. 
There   reigned  a.  Kill!;  who   was  called  the  Just; 
The  light  of  his  eyes  wa>  quenched  in  night. 
Kill    the  eye  of  hi-i  mind  was  keen  and   bright. 
A  bull  was  hung,  by  the  monarch's  grace, 
In  a  tower  thai   fronted  the  market-place. 
So  lightly  poised  that  a  young  child's  hand 
Slight  set  it   swinging  to  wake  the  land. 
\Vhoever  was  wronged  this  bell  might  ring, 
And  he  should  have  justice  of  (he  King. 

Many  a  day.  in  sun  and  shower. 
The  bell  hung  silent  up  in  the  tower; 
For  the  blind   King's  ride  was  tinn  and  strong, 
And  few  in  his  kingdom  suffered  wrong. 
So  moss  grew  green  on  the  belfry  stair, 
And  the  birds  of  the  air  resorted  there. 
And  creeping  creatures,  great  and  small, 
Dwelt  in  the  clefts  of  the  ivied  wall. 

But  a  wavering  peal  rang  out  one  day 

From  the  rusty  bell  in  the  belfry  gray; 

And  the  King  commanded,  "Go  and  see 

Who  now  is  wronged  and  hath  need  of  me." 

His  servants  laughed  as  they  came  from  their  quest: 

"A  toad  lias  stolen  a  serpent's  nest; 

And  it  is  the  serpent,  strange  to  tell. 

Which,  wreathed  in  the  bell  rope,  rings  the  bell. 

Shall  we  kill  her.  then,  that  the  din  may  cease, 

And   Id  your  Maje-ty  rest  in  peace?" 

"Nay."  said  the  King;   "let   the  toad  be  slain. 

And  give  the  serpent  her  nest  again." 

That  night,  as  the  King  in  his  palace  slept, 

Into  his  chamber  a  serpent  crept. 

Softly  she  glided  over  the  floor, 

And  a  marvellous  stone  in  her  mouth  she  bore; 

No  wisest  jeweller  on  the  earth 

Could  have  told  its  name  or  guessed  its  worth. 

It  lighted  the  depths  of  the  King's  dark  room 

As  the  moon  illumines  the  midnight's  gloom. 

Up  to  his  pillow  she  wound  her  way, 

Where  deep  asleep  on  his  couch  he  lay; 

She  touched  his  eyes  with  the  stone  she  bore. 

And  the  King  received  his  sight  once  more. 

Then  she  slipped  away,  and  he  woke,  alone, 

In  a  room  made  bright  by  the  luminous  stone. 

The  gem  was  brought  by  the  grateful   King 
To  the  fane  of  tiie  gods  for  an  offering. 
It  shone  in  the  shades  of  the  temple  old 
Like  one  great  pearl  in  a  sea  cave  cold, 
Like  one  white  rock  in  a  darksome  pass, 
Like  one  white  flower  in  a  black  morass, 
Like  the  one  clear  star  of  a  cloudy  morn, 
When  the  night  is  dead  and  the  day  unborn. 
And  long  they  guarded  the  serpent-stone, 
Till  the  last  of  the  good  King's  race  was  gone; 
Then,  they  say.  it  vanished  away. 
And  no  man  vieweth  its  like  to-day. 


KATINKA'S  CANDY  SCRAPE. 

BY    MARY  DENSEL. 
I. 

TI^HE  sun  peeped  over  the,  hill  on  Fourth  of  July  morn- 
J_  ing.  He  found  a  pair  of  eyes  staring  back  at  him. 
The  eyes  belonged  to  John  Stearns.  John  had  longed  to 
"be  up  and  at  it"  by  midnight,  but  his  grandmother  had 
pronounced  a  very  distinct  "No,"  and  John  was  too  hon- 
orable a  boy  to  steal  out  at  a  back  window,  as  did  some  of 
the  village  lads,  that  they  might  ding-dong  the  court- 
house bell,  thereby  keeping  the  whole  town  awake,  sick 
people  and  all. 

I '.lit  John  was  out  of  his  bed  at  sunrise,  and  ready  for 
the  festivities  of  the  day.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  muster 
on  Jones's  Field.  "  The  Smithtown  Guards,"  "  The  Sars- 
fiehl  Musketeers,"  "The  Poland  Light  Infantry,"  "The 
Cornville  Brass  Band" — all  were  to  be  there.  John  must 
be  on  hand  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion. 

"Trade's  the  word  for  me,"  announced  John.  "See 
the  sights,  and  turn  a  penny  too." 


John  was  great  for  "turning  pennies."  The  purpose 
of  his  "trade"  was  to  provide  himself  with  clothes — "to 
support  myself,"  that  was  the  way  John  expressed  it. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  there  were  sundry  bats  and  "  pig- 
skin" balls,  many  rowlocks  and  oars,  much  fishing-tackle 
also,  in  the  shed,  and  grandma  had  been  known  to  smile 
when  John  said  much  in  regard  to  "supporting"  himself. 

However,  John  "turned  pennies"  sometimes  by  raising 
and  selling  vegetables;  oftener  by  means  of  "shows"  in 
the  barn  chamber.  To-day  it  was  molasses  candy. 

"It  will  sell  like  wild-fire,"  said  John,  cheerfully  ignor- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  simile.  "Where's  the  gallon  jug? 
Katinka,  you  can  help  me  a  bit,  if  you  like." 

"  I  mustn't  be  late  for  the  muster,"  began  Katinka;  but 
her  brother  was  speeding  to  the  store. 

He  came  back  with  a  clouded  brow. 

"Mr.  Jenkyns  won't  charge  the  molasses.  Not  a  cent 
have  I  got  to  my  name.  I  told  him  I'd  pay  up  to-night, 
but  lie  said,  'Cash  down.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
meanness  .'" 

"I  have  eighty  cents,"  suggested  Katinka,  hesitatingly. 

John  caught  at  her  words.  "  Lend  it  to  a  fellow,  won't 
you,  Katinka  '." 

"  I  was  keeping  it  for  fire-crackers,"  said  Katinka. 

"  (  )li.  very  well,"  said  John,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "  If  you 
choose  to  burn  out  your  eyes  with  powder,  of  course  it's 
your  own  affair.  I  could  clear  a  good  round  sum  if  I 
only  had  the  molasses  to  start  with.  But  you're  only  a 
girl,  and  don't  care  for  trade." 

Katiuka's  heart  melted  before  the  fire  of  John's  wrath. 

"I  do  care,"  cried  she.      "Here's  the  money,  John." 

Scarcely  waiting  for  a  "thank  you,"  John  was  off  and 
away.  But  a  cheery,  beaming  boy  was  he  when,  he 
brought  the  gallon  jug  home  full  of  fresh  molasses. 

"  You're  a  duck,  Katinka,"  said  he,  giving  her  an  ap- 
proving pat .  ' '  Where's  the  concern  to  boil  this  in  ?  Now 
be  spry.  The  molasses  only  cost  fifty  cents,  but  I'll  keep 
the  rest  to  make  change.  Now  when  this  begins  to  grow 
hot  I  must  stir  every  minute,  unless  you've  a  mind  to  help, 
Katinka-tink-tink.  You'll  be  in  plenty  of  season  for  the 
muster.  It  doesn't  begin  till  half  past  ten." 

"I'll  help  stir, "said  she,  gayly. 

The  kitchen  began  to  be  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the 
bubbling  molasses.  Both  children  stirred  with  a  will, 
when — 

"  What's  that?"  cried  John,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

There  was  a  distant  sound  of  a  fife  and  drum. 

"As  sure  as  you  live  that's  the  Cornville  Band.  Take 
the  spoon.  Katink.  I'll  be  back —  '  And  John  had  vanish- 
ed out  the  door. 

Katinka's  feet  were  dancing  up  and  down.  She  was  on 
tiptoe  for  the  music,  but  the  moment  she  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, "S-s- sputter"  —  the  molasses  was  boiling  over. 
Using  all  her  strength,  Katinka  moved  the  kettle  to  a  cool- 
er spot  on  the  stove,  and  stirred  vigorously. 

"  Tootle-tee-tootle!     Eub-a-dub-dub !" 

How  could  she  bear  not  to  rush  forth  to  see  and  hear  ? 
How  did  she  know  but  the  Smithtown  Guards  and  the 
Poland  Light  Infantry  might  be  marching  behind  the 
Cornville  Band  ? 

"Tootle-tee-tootle!     Rub-a-dub-dub!     S-s  sputter!" 

Katinka  staid  by  the  molasses  and  groaned  in  spirit. 
And  here  came  John. 

"It  was  magnificent!"  exclaimed  he.  "You  ought  to 
have  seen  the  brand-new  uniforms.  Katinka!" 

"I  had  to  stay  and  watch  this  molasses,  "said  Katinka, 
sharply.  "You  left  me  all  alone." 

"Why.  now,  so  I  did."  admitted  John,  regretfully. 
"But,  then',  Katinka.  don't  you  see  the  hoys  all  thought  it 
was  queer  I  wasn't  allowed  to  come  out  at  midnight.  If 
I  hadn't  been  on  hand  when  the  soldiers  came  they'd  have 
said  grandma  had  tied  me  to  her  apron-string.  I  /nut  to 
go,  because  I  was  a  l>t>//." 
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This  argument  was  convincing'.  Katinka  willingly 
ran  for  ft  glass  of  water  that  they  might  see  if  the  molas- 
ses candie.l 

"A  fiivat  deal  is  expected  of  a  hoy,"  continued  John. 
"  A  hoy  has  to  do  lots  of  things  a  girl  never  once  thinks 
of.  Let's  put  nuts  into  part  of  this  candy.  You  skip  over 
to  the  store — that's  a  good  girl  —  and  buy  a  quart.  You 
don't  happen  to  have —  They  cost,  yon  know—  Well, 
never  mind.  Here's  some  of  the  money  I  was  keeping 
for  change.7' 

Perhaps  it  was  not  "expected  of  a  hoy"  to  leave  his 
work  in  the  middle  to  run  for  nuts.  Bands  and  soldiers 
\\cre  a  dill'erent  a  Hair. 

Away  hurried  Katinka,  and  then  was  ready  to  blister 
her  lii i gei's  in  fashioning  sticks  of  candy,  which  John  was 
sure  would  tempt,  if  not  the  plumed  warriors,  yet  certain- 
ly "their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,"  who 
were  arriving  in  wagons  and  chaises  with  "  teams"  of  ev- 
ery description. 

Never  before  had  such  a  day  dawned  as  this  particular 
Fourth  of  July.  Besides  the  uniforms  of  the  "  brave  sol- 
dier boys,"  the  town  was  gay  with  the  blue  knickerbock- 
ers, white  shirts,  and  red  caps  of  the  Orantsoak  Base-ball 
Nine  that  was  to  play  the  Eons  at  four  o'clock;  also  the 
astonishing  costumes  of  a  cricket  eleven;  not  to  mention 
sundry  scantily  attired  individuals  who  proposed  to  have 
"tub  races''  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  Mulligan's  Pond. 

No  wonder  that  Katinka  grew  more  and  more  nervous 
as  time  flew  by. 

"Oh,  John.  I  mil  at  go  and  change  my  dress,''  she 
pleaded. 

And  indeed  she  ought  to  have  been  ready,  for  here  was 
Squire  Allen's  carriage  at  the  gate  to  take  grandma  and 
Katinka  to  the  muster.  Kind  Squire  Allen  always  looked 
out  for  friends  who  needed  an  escort. 

There  was  a  hurry  and  a  scurry.  Flushed  and  heated, 
Katinka  rushed  upstairs  and  threw  on  her  gown. 

John  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  but  surely  she  had 
earned  her  holiday.  So  efficient  had  been  her  aid  that  the 
carryall  had  been  barely  a  half-hour  on  the  muster  ground 
when  Katinka  spied  her  brother  offering  his  wares. 

But  alas!  few  seemed  hungry  for  candy.  Lemonade 
and  the  vulgar  pea-nut  were  preferred.  Besides,  the  trump- 
ets were  sounding,  militia  companies  were  filing  right  and 
left,  marching  and  counter-marching. 

All  this  was  vastly  interesting,  but  bad  for  "trade." 

II. 

When  Katinka  and  John  met  for  dinner,  the  latter's 
face  was  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  I  wanted  to  sell  my  candy  before  noon,''  said  lie,  bit- 
terly, "so  I  could  meet  Percy  Allen  and  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  at  two  o'clock.  We're  goin'  to  get  up  a  com- 
pany— the  Allen  Fusileers.  We  must  finish  up  our  busi- 
ness lively,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  the  base-ball  game. 
I  wouldn't  miss  seeing  Judkins  of  the  Eons,  not  for  ten 
cents.  They  say  he  can  knock  a  ball  two  inches  farther 
than  any  living  man,  sir.  And  now  I  suppose  I  must 
stick  to  my  candy,  or  I  can't  even  pay  my  deht  to  you." 

John  was  wofully  dismal,  and  Katinka's  eyes  filled 
with  sympathetic  tears. 

''  If  you  were  only  a  boy,  you  could  help  sell  as  well  as 
stir  and  pull."  grumbled  John. 

The  children  were  alone.  Grandma  had  gone  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Allen,  else  had  this  story  never  been  written. 

"Suppose — suppose  you — women  often  do  trade,  Ka- 
tinka. What  if  you  should — "  blundered  John. 

"  Oh,  John,  I  coiililn't .'"  cried  Katinka,  breathlessly. 

''Con — sider,"  said  John,  laying  down  his  fork.  ''I 
could  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Fusileers  if  I  could  only  be 
at  the  meeting.  And  you're  so  bright.  Katink.  Don't 
you  remember,  when  I  had  the  mumps,  how  you  went  to 
market  and  sold  my  pease  and  beans  for  me  ?  Don't  you 


know  you   said   it  was  such   fun  doing  man's  work  that 
maybe  you'd  he  Woman's  Rights.'" 

"But  Woman's  Rights  doesn't  mean  selling  candv  at  a 
muster."  urged  Katinka,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  wen; 
very  vague. 

"I  suppose  I  should  wear  epaulets  if  I  were  Lieuten- 
ant," mused  John.  Then,  suddenly  :  "I  should  think  a 
girl  would  like  to  see  her  brother— her  only  brother— in 
epaulets." 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted;  there  stood  Percy 
Allen. 

John  returned  to  the  table,  looking  fiercer  than  ever. 

"  It's  my  only  chance  to  be  Lieutenant,"  said  he.  "  My 
only  chance,  perhaps,  for  life." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  John  brought  his 
fist  down  hard  on  the  table. 

"Candy  or  no  candy,  trade  or  no  trade,  I'm  going  to 
the  meeting.  Good-hy,  Katinka.  You  can  do  exactly 
as  you  choose.  I  should  think  you'd  hate  to  waste  all 
that  molasses,  though." 

He  was  gone,  and  Katinka  was  left  to  her  own  distrael 
ing  thoughts. 

III. 

Every  one  was  ready  now  for  the  base-ball  game;  Jones's 
Field  was  cleared  for  the  Orantsoaks  and  the  Eons. 
Seats  had  been  provided  for  the  ladies,  but  the  fences  were 
lined  with  men  and  boys.  Among  the  latter  were  Cap- 
tain Allen  and  First  Lieutenant  Stearns  of  the  Fusileers. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Boys  turning  soldiers  !  We  must  look 
out  for  our  laurels,  Cap'n  Googins." 

It  was  good-natured  Captain  Sparks,  of  the  Smithtown 
Guards,  who  spoke,  and  he  .-hook  his  fat  s'des  with  lauuh- 
ing.  You  see,  he  knew  all  about  the  Fusileers,  ami  had 
even  agreed  to  "coach"  their  commander  in  military  tac- 
tics. "Ha!  ha!  ha!  Eh?  Who's  this  now  i" 

Glancing  down  from  his  six  feet  of  height,  Captain 
Sparks  became  aware  of  a  flower-like  little  face  at  his  el- 
bow. A  pair  of  imploring  eyes  and  a  soft,  trembling  voice 
were  suggesting,  "  Only  a  cent  a  stick,  sir." 

It  would  have  taken  a  harder  heart  than  that  which 
beat  in  Captain  Sparks's  breast  to  refuse  that  wistful  face. 

"  A  cent  a.  stick,  eh  ?"  he  repeated.  "  I  want  to  know! 
And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  made  it  yourself,  sissy. 
Just  give  me  ten  sticks  before  you  can  wink.  Here,  Cap'u 
Googins,  Brown,  Robinson,  all  of  you,  buy.  Wait  a  min- 
ute-, though,  sissy.  There's  Judkins  at  the  bat.  Hold 
steady.  Let's  see  what  he'll  say  to  Tom  Size's  pitching." 

Katinka  drew  back  to  bide  her  time.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  "Judkins  of  the  Eons."  Every  one  was  alert 
to  discover  if  Tom  Size's  peculiar  "  twist"  would  discom- 
pose the  famous  Judkins— a  thin,  wiry  man.  with  small 
legs  and  huge  biceps.  There  he  stood,  grasping  his  bat, 
but  apparently  meeting  his  match  in  Tom  Size.  If  no 
one  could  knock  like  Judkins,  no  one  could  pitch  more 
bewilderingly  than  Size. 

One,  two  balls  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  at  the  third 
the  umpire  called,  "  Strike !"  (Dear  girl  readers,  ask  your 
brothers  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that  momentous  word.) 
Another  ball ;  another  judgment:  "Strike!" 

The  excitement  became  intense.  Judkins  was  desper- 
ate. Reputation,  honor,  trembled  in  the  balance.  It  was 
"  now  or  never,"  "do  or  die." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  a  tremendous  swing  of  the  but, 
a  blow  that  Samson  might  have  given.  A  shout  rent  the 
air.  The  ball  flew  as  if  sent  from  a  cannon. 

"Two  inches  farther  than  any  living  man!" 

Ah!  those  fateful  "two  inches." 

There  came,  a  little  groan,  a  smothered  "Heaven  save 
us  !"  from  Captain  Sparks.  Judkins  was  making  his 
"home  run";  but  no  one  watched  him  now. 

The  crowd  was  surging,  closing  round  the  prostrate 
form  of  the  little-  candy  girl. 

"Hit  on  the  head!" 
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"Stunned?     No;  killed!" 

The  words  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth.  John  Stearns 
heard  them,  and  rushed  toward  the  group  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  field. 

There  lay  his  own  Katmka,  her  hands  still  clutching  an 
rm|>l  v  tray.  The  candy  was  scattered  on  the  ground — the 
candy  she  had  toiled  so  patiently  to  make — the  candy  she 
had  forced  herself  to  bring  to  this  place,  lest  John  should 
lie  disappointed  of  his  gains. 

"I  have  killed  her;  it's  all  my  fault,"  John  was  cry- 
ing out  in  a  frenzy  of  distress.  "Oh,  Katinka,  speak  to 
me!  Say  you're  not  dead." 

But  no  answer  came. 

They  brought  water  to  bathe  the  white  face.  John 
wrung;  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

"Keep  up  a  brave  heart,"  said  Captain  Sparks.  But 
Katinka  was  not  his  sister. 

Here  was  ammonia.  Some  one  handed  wine  to  the 
<  'a|'tain,  and  he  tried  to  force  it  between  the  closed  lips. 
Did  she  swallow  a  drop  ;  Some  one  thought  she  did. 
Where  was  a  doctor  ?  None  here  ?  Do  run  and  call  one. 

The  minutes  seemed  like  hours.  The  half-hour  was  an 
eternity.  Then,  as  John  bent  over  her,  he  fancied  that 
her  eyelids  quivered. 

"  More  ammonia.  Oh,  Captain  Sparks,  make  her  live! 
Katinka,  just  say  one  word." 

Surely  the  lips  were  moving.  There  came  the  ghost  of 
a  whisper — 

"Only — a — cent — a — stick, — sir." 

"Bless  her!"  cried  Captain  Sparks — "bless  her!  she's 
coming  to!  'A  cent  a  stick?"'  fumbling  in  his  pockets. 
"  Here's  two  dollars.  Take  'em  and  welcome,  sissv." 


Katinka's  fingers  closed  over  the  silver. 

"John — will — be — glad,"  she  said,  faintly,  and  the 
deathly  feeling  seized  her  again. 

More  water — more  ammonia.  Then  a  doctor,  who  said, 
"  Take  her  home." 

In  a  darkened  room  Katinka  lay  for  weeks,  hovering 
between  life  and  death. 

It  was  a  dreadful  time  to  John. 

So  terrible  had  been  the  blow  that  August  was  nearly 
gone  before  all  danger  was  past,  and  even  in  September  it 
was  almost  a  shadow  of  Katinka  who  was  carried  over  to 
Squire  Allen's  the  evening  when  the  "Allen  Fusileers" 
were  to  be  presented  with  a  gorgeous  new  flag. 

But  weak  in  body,  Katinka  was  gay  in  spirit,  for  was 
not  her  Lieutenant  John  brave  in  grand  new  epaulets — 
epaulets  which  she  had  given  him?  For  Katinka  had 
insisted  on  his  accepting  every  cent  of  Captain  Sparks's 
two  dollars. 

"What's  the  use  of  being  killed  if  you  can't  make  a 
will  ?''  argued  Katinka.  "That's  my  will.  Two  dollars 
to  my  brother  John;  and  he  sha'ii't  pay  me  back  for  the 
molasses." 

John  was  eager  enough  for  the  epaulets,  but  his  eyes 
were  so  very  misty  as  he  took  the  two  dollars  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  wood-shed,  and  court  retire- 
ment for  full  ten  minutes. 

Then  he  emerged,  blowing  his  nose  with  uncommon 
vigor. 

"  You're  the  best  fellow  I  ever  saw,  Katiiika-tink-tink," 
said  he;  and  Katinka  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  re- 
gret that  Judkins  of  the  Eons  could  knock  a  ball  "two 
inches  farther  than  any  living  man,  sir." 


A  SEA-GULL'S  LETTER. 

FROM  MRS.  LARUS  SEA-GULL,  IX  CENTRAL  PARK,  TO  MRS. 
KITTIWAKE,  IN  GREENLAND. 

Y  DEAREST  KITT,-You  will  receive  this  from  the 
wing  of  our  cousin  Xema,  who  has  kindly  offered  to 


M 


carry  it.      Pray  let  me  have  an  answer  soon,  for  I  am  dis- 
n-.irlril  with  trouble. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  a  prisoner.  Yes,  your 
poor  Larus  is  kept  within  a  circle  of  iron  bars,  and  has 
had  her  wings  cut,  so  that  flying  is  impossible.  Your 
cousin  Ridibundus  is  in  the  same  woful  state,  but  he  takes 
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things  easily,  you  know;  I  never  could  get  him  to  see 
things  as  I  do. 

Picture  to  yourself,  my  dearest  Kitt,  that  we  have  built 
our  nest  on  the  edge  of  a  strange  kind  of  poud  called  a 
tank,  and  have  for  our  neighbors  other  prisoners — sea- 
lions,  pelicans,  and  cranes — who  are  constantly  disturb- 
ing us.  You  know  how  rude  sea-lions  always  are  ;  they 
snort  and  flop  and  make  noises  oil  purpose  to  worry  us. 

When  we  built  our  nest,  some  weeks  ago,  I  wanted  to 
put  it  in  the  quietest  corner  of  this  place,  but  Ridibundus 
insisted  on  building  close  to  the  water,  as  we  did  when 
we  were  free  on  Gull  Island.  So  I  began  scratching  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  and  heaping  up  sand  around  me  in  a 
perfectly  correct  way,  but  one  of  the  cranes  came  and 
walked  right  over  the  nest,  pretending  she  could  not  see 
it.  Then  a  sea-lion  came  out  of  the  tank  and  laid  him- 
self down  upon  my  nest.  Of  course  it  was  all  crushed, 
and  I  had  to  make  it  over,  as  soon  as  Ridibundus  and  I 
had  chased  the  sea-lion  off. 

Ridibundus  is  really  very  little  help;  lie  stays  away  as 
far  as  he  can,  and  I  do  assure  you  I  have  had  to  sharpen 
my  bill  twice  a  day  in  order  to  fight  the  pelicans  and  sea- 
lions.  Even  after  my  nest  was  finished  (and  really  it  is 
a  very  comfortable,  well-made  nest  now),  all  the  cranes 
and  pelicans  and  sea-lions  came  and  stood  around  me, 
poking  at  me,  and  saying  impertinent  things.  And  Ridi- 
hundus  only  laughed!  You  see,  dear  Kitt,  how  difficult 
it  will  be  for  me  to  bring  up  a  family  in  this  place;  and 
though  I  have  now  three  of  the  finest  eggs  I  ever  saw,  I 
am  in  great  doubt  and  trouble  about  them. 


Please  ask  our  fairy  godmother  the  Ice  Witch  to  send 
me  some  charm  to  keep  sea-lions  quiet,  and  stop  them 
when  they  begin  to  flop  water  all  over  my  precious 
eggs.  I'm  sure  she  must  know  some  charm,  for  I  heard 
she  had  charge  of  a  number  of  little  orphan  sea-lions, 
whose  parents  had  been  killed,  and  110  doubt  she  has  for- 
bidden them  to  flop.  And  please  ask  the  mermaids  to 
send  me  one  of  their  prettiest  songs,  to  make  my  little 
gulls  sleep  even  while  the  cranes  and  pelicans  are  scream- 
ing. If  the  mermaid  song  is  wrapped  up  in  a  pink  shell, 
Cousin  Xema  can  easily  carry  it  under  his  wing-  with 
your  answer  to  this  letter.  Happy  Cousin  Xema  !  He 
lives  free  as  air;  no  one  lias  caught  and  prisoned  him 
as  yet. 

In  a  few  days  I  expect  my  precious  little  gulls  to  come 
out  of  the  eggs,  and  Cousin  Xema  will  wait,  so  that  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  them.  I  shall  name  one  after  you,  and 
one  after  Xema,  and  one  after  Ridibundus.  The  very  first 
time  you  come  south  you  must  fly  in  and  see  us  for  a  lit- 
tle while;  you  will  find  our  place  quite  pleasant — for  a 
visit,  I  mean.  There  are  trees  and  bushes,  good  water, 
and  plenty  to  eat,  and  I  must  show  you  my  little  gulls. 
Now  I  will  put  away  niy  letter  for  a  few  days. 

After  a  few  days : 

Oh,  my  dearest  Kitt !  three  lovely  little  gulls  came  out 
yesterday,  and  now  they  are  gone !  A  rat  devoured  them. 
Pity  me,  dearest  Kittiwake,  and  tell  the  mermaids  to 
mourn  for  me. 

Your  most  unhappy  LARUS. 
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V. 


ROOM  this  week  for  the  story-tell*  i-.  i  lease 
We  will  g<>  "tit   on  Hie  lawn  or  under  the 
great  o  ik-tn  e  to  read  ;il>out 

LITTLE  FLORA  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 
Once  upon  ;i  turn-  there  stood  at  tin*  edire  of  n 
,1,  ep  foresl  .1  large  castle,  and  there  an  old  wo- 
man ;ind  a  beautiful  liitie  trirl  lived.  She  had 
Ions  h  dr.  which  sparkled  like  diamonds  in  the 
smili'Hit  Tli*-  child  knew  rli.ii  -he  was  beauti- 
ful, for  the  fairies  luid  often  told  her  so.  The 
old  woman  was  her  godmother,  and  was  very 

cril"l  to  h'T 

At  the  foot  of  the  forest  was  a  stream,  and  she 

used  to  tro  do\vn  by  the  banks  and  sit  and  watch 
the  little  tish  swim.  One  day  when  she  went  to 
her  usual  seal  she  he;ird  tlie  most,  beautiful  mu- 
sic. She  \v:is  frightened  at  it,  for  she  had  never 
heard  any  nnisie  before,  She  jumped  up  from 
where  she  sat.  rind  was  about  to  run  away,  when 
something  eautrhi  tier  arm, and  a  voice  said,  in  a 
vet-v  i:enf  le  t"ne.  "  Stay,  my  de;ir  child  :  I  am  a 
goo  1  tairy.  and  I  am  L'oiug  to  deliver  you  out  of 
l  lit-  hands  ol  \  our  \\  icked  -rodim  >t  her  " 

Just  then  a  number  of  fairies  appeared,  and 
told  lift  I-'  Flora  all  that  they  were  going  to  do  f-  .r 
her ;  and  if  she  \\-oiild  leave  her  godmother  and 
co-lie  an  1  livi-  with  them  that  she  should  go  to 
the  stream  r  very  day  it  she  wished,  and  piny  with 
a  golden  marble,  and  she  should  go  \vith  them 
ail'l  do  whatever  t  hey  did. 

They  told  h-T  to  go  home  in  the  evening  to  her 

godmother  as  she  had  done  before,  and  then  in 
the  morning  she  was  to  come  airaiu  down  to  the 
stream  I  tut  in  the  evening  when  she  went  home 
the  old  trod  mot  her  shut  her  up  in  a  dismal  tower, 
and  iMVe  her  bread  and  water  t  •  cat.  She  had 
overheard  the  fairies'  conversation  with  Flora. 

In  tlie  top  of  tiie  tower  was  a  little  window, 
and  out-  evening,  when  Flora  was  sitting  by  the 
fin'  and  crying  alond,  she  heard  a  voice  *;1y. 
"rheeriip,  little  Flora  :  we  will  have,  it  all  right." 
And  Hie  same  good  fairy  appeared  at  the  win* 
dow,  and  she  t»Id  Flora  the  only  way  for  her  to 
escape  she  told  ln-r  to  raise  the  window,  and 
take  h«ld  of  the  string  that  was  fastened  to  it, 
and  slide  down  to  the  ground,  while  her  grand- 
mother was  asleep.  As  soon  as  she  did  that  she 
must  run  as  fast  as  she  eon  Id  down  to  the  stream. 
It'  on  her  way  she  s  i  w  a  famished  raven  lyins  on 
the  groun  I  she  must  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  with 

In  • 

AS  soon  as  the  fairv  went  away.  Flora.  began 
to  slide  down  the  string,  ami  soon  reached  the 
ground.  She  ran  on  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  as 
she  ran  she  saw  the  raven  lying  in  the  road  just 
as  the  fairy  had  said.  She  stopped  and  picked 
it  no. 

The  fairy  was  waiting  for  her.  She  gave  the 
raven  to  her.  and  she  shook  its  leathers  until  out 
of  its  black  plumes  popped  a  beautiful  little  fairv. 
Fh.i-a  went  with  Hiis  new  friend  to  fairy-land, 
and  there  thev  lived  happily  ever  after. 

ETTA  A.  M. 

And  I  hope  she  fed  the  raven. 


Dear  Nellie.  T  am  very  glad  that  your  little  com- 
pnnions  and  yourself  were  so  well  employed. 
Send  your  money  to  sister  Catherine,  St.  Mary's 
Free  Hospital  for  Children.  Nos  4117  and  409  West 
Thirty-fourth  St.,  New  York,  and  say  that  it  is 
to  be  used  for  the  inmate  of  our  Cot. 

GANGES,  MICHIGAN. 

•  PEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  -T  fim  a  little  girl,  and  al- 
though I  do  in»t  take  your  delightful  paper  my- 
self, I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  for  mv  bro- 
ther has  taken  it  ever  since  it  was  published  \s 
you  s;ud  to  tell  about  the  most  interesting  tiling 
•on  the  farm.  I  will  tell  you  that  on  ours  it  i*  a 
peach  orchard,  and  in  our  former  home  there  was 
no  such  thin^.  We  live  four  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  arid  in  the  summer  my  cousin  and  1 
have  luts  <>r  fun  wadimr  iti  the  water.  I  am  1:0- 
inir  to  -eh 1 1.  il  now.  and  like  my  teacher  verv  much. 
I  haveuot  miss,., la  da  v  thus  far.  Last  yearl>e\\ed 

pi  aoh  baskets  for  half  a  cent  a  basket  ;  it  see d 

discouraging  at  lirst,  but  after  awhile  I  '_'ot  so  [ 
could  sew  them  (|uite  fast.  Tie-  number  I  sewed 
was  i  H  ent  v-t  wo  hundred.  For  pets,  -we  have  a 
<lognam"<l  K"\er  and  a  bird  named  Fritz.  He 


•will  lie  on  his  back,  peek  your  finder  when  you 
pin  ii  in  the  cage,  and  peek  the  looking-glass 
when  he  sees  himself  in  there.  1  have  go]  an 

or--.ni.  and  have  been  taking  mus;  •  less. ,ns,  but 
m\  I  e  ax-he  r  had  to  s!  op 

UI;I:TII;  II.  (10  years  old). 
A  v  ry  industrious  little  girl. 


We  are  two  little  girls,  who  thought  we  would 
like  to  write  a  little  letter  to  you.  and  aNo  send 
you  a  true  st or v  \\'e  live  very  near  eaeh  <>t  her. 
and  are  great  friends  We  see  each  other  aim  <  >*t 
ever}  day,  but  when  it,  is  rai:iy  or  unpleasant  we 
telephone  We  are  verv  fond  of  your  paper,  and 
enjoy  reading  it  and  the  letters  in  t  he  Post  "tin  e 
llo\  very  much.  We  have  never  written  to  you 
before.  The  name  of  tlie  story  is 

FRANK. 

One  morning  a  little  boy  named  Henry  went 
out  in  the  front  yard  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  in 
a  eairiage  throw  out  a  little  dog.  '['he  doir  rail 
into  tlie  yard,  and  Henry  took  him  into  the  house 
and  fed  him.  lie  limped  when  he  walked,  and  so 
Henry's  father  examined  his  leg,  and  found  he 
had  hurt  it  very  badly.  He  bandaged  it  up.  and 
in  a  few  days  it  was  nearly  we  11.  Ib  nr\  wanted  to 
keep  him.  and  his  father  said  he  might  if  nobody 
claimed  him.  lie  named  him  Frank.  At  the  end 
of  four  months  a  man  came  to  the  bouse  and  said 
the  dog  was  his.  Henry  had  grown  to  love  him. 
and  so  could  not  let  him  tro.  So  his  fa  [her  bought 
him.  It  was  afterward  found  nut  that  the  doi; 
did  not  beloni:  to  the  man  at  all,  but  he  claimed 
him.  as  he  knew  Henry  would  want  iu  keep  him. 
and  he  would  therefore  receive  mone\  for  him. 

With  much  love  to  the  Postmistress  from  her 
little  friends,  VIOLKT  T.  and  UEBECCA.  W. 


ODE   TO  THE   FIRE. 

Fire  !    fire  !    the,  bells  ring  tire  ; 
Through  the  bushes  the  flames  go  higher. 
The  corn  tields  burn,  the  people  rush 
over  the  hills  in  the  tall  bru-h 
Hut  yet  the  pine-trees  crackle  at  last, 
An  1  the  cnirines  squirt  so  fast. 
And  the  old  house  falls  to  the  ground 
With  a  dismal,  dreadful  sound. 
Dozens  of  houses  were  burned  that  year, 
Ami  the  engines  blew  for  wood,  my  dear; 
The  Hirer's  roar  was  heard. 

Ami  the  frtirlitened  scream  of  the  poor  little  bird. 
And  now.  my  children,  the  story  you  have  heard. 
'FRANK  II.  W. 

Very  good  poetry  for  a  boy  of  seven. 


Last  week  I  promised  our  Little  Housekeepers 
that  they  should  see  in  this  week's  I'ost  -office 
Box  the  Arab  receipts  sent  by  Jennie  E.  I',  all 
the  way  from  Syria.  Here  they  are,  and  perhaps 
some  of  you  will  try  them.  .Jennie  may  send 
more  receipts  if  she  chooses. 

ARAB   DISHES. 

Ruz  B'  SEMIN  (Ricr,  AND  HUTTER). — Put  a  lable- 
spooiiful  of  butter  in  a  pot  ;  when  melted,  stir  in 
a  cup  ami  a  half  of  dry  rice  ;  when  it  has  ab-orh- 
ed  the  butter,  cover  with  water,  add  a  little  salt. 
boil  half  an  hour,  and  then  set  where  it  will  steam 
and  dry  for  ten  minutes.  Eat  as  a  \egetable. 

MAFISHEY  (RiCE  AND  C.IIAPI:  LKAVKSI  — A  tahle- 
sporinful  of  butter  or  chopped  fat  meat,  melted 
with  a  eiip  and  a  half  of  rice  ;  take  \ ,  >un  %  tcin  lei- 
grape  leaves,  and  on  the  inner  -ide  lay  a  small 
quantity  of  the  rice  ;  fold  up  and  lay  in  rows  in 
a  copper  k"ttle;  pack  closely,  and"  cover  with 
salted  water,  to  which  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ; 
boil  half  an  hour  ;  try  one  of  the  rolN.  and  if  not 
done  add  a  little  more  water  and  let  it  cook 
slowly. 

MAHAT.ABKEYA  (RiCE  -  FI.OUTI  BLAXC-MAKGEV— 
Thicken  boiling  milk  with  rice  Hour,  wet  with  a 
little  eold  milk  ;  sometimes,  to  taste,  flavor  with 
orange  Slower  water  ;  when  cold,  turn  out  of  the 
mould  find  cover  with  blanched  almonds.  We 
e.it  it  with  jelly  or  preserves. 


Zxvrivi?  I,E.  OHIO. 

T  am  seven  years  old.  I  have  a  little  sister; 
she  is  live  years  old.  This  city  suffered  from 
the  flood  this  spring,  and  many  people  lost  their 
homes:  but  we  did  not,  for  we  live  on  a  hill.  I 
liked  "The  Ice  Queen,  "but  I  like  Jimmy  I  town's 
letters  a  little  the  best,  because  they  are  so  funny. 
J  have  never  been  to  school,  but  mamma  teaches 
me  at  home.  D.  1'.  \V. 


I  see  that  so  many  of  the  little  folks  are  writ- 
ing letters  to  you  that  I  think  I  will  send  one  too. 
I  am  ten  year's  old.  and  live  on  a  farm.  We  have 
mountains  all  around  us.  I  have  two  brothers. 
one  older  and  <HIP  younger  than  T.  but  no  sister. 
I  have  no  particular  pets,  but  we  have  horses, 
cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  and  cats.  We  ha\e  ..iilv 
one  -he.'p.  and  he  has  N.  eh  urn  We  gather  chest- 
imts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts.  ;md  walnuts  in 
the  fall.  We  ha^e  nearly  all  kinds  of  berries  on 


our  place  except  cranberries.     We  *ro  up  ..n  the 

mountain*;  in  summer  for  whortleberries,  and  \\  e 
t  hink  that  is  fun.  I  go  to  school  ;  we  ha\  e  a  ^'«  »l 
teacher,  and  1  like  to  go  very  much.  Wo  lia\c 
taken  II  \  i;ri.i.'>  \  m  M,  I'I;OI'I.K  only  a  short  time, 
but  we  like  it  very  much.  '  MAUY  I.  F. 

I  never  before  heard  of  a  sheep  that  could 
churn. 


NKWTOX   <'FMT.F,  M  ASHACIU^RTTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — May  I  be  one  ot  your  Lit- 
tle Housekeepers?  Mamma  semi*,  her  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Eytingo  for  her  receipt  for  bread  ;  we  all 
like  it  so  much,  mamma  isn't,  going  to  have  it, 
kneaded  any  in- .re.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old.  and  have  a  big  sister  twelve  years  old.  but  I 
haven't  any  hroiher.  My  sister  takes  -V.  A<v/m- 
A/v.  and  1  take  HAIITKU'S  YOTNG  PKon.K,  and  I 
like  it  very  much  :  I  wish  it  came  every  day.  We 
have  a  black-and-tan  dog;  I  think  lie  is  ivalpret- 
i  v  1  can  make  him  sit  up  on  hi-  hind -legs,  stand 
up  on  them,  shake  hands  with  me.  speak  for  his 
food.  > peak  to  u'o  out  or  come  in.  ami  papa  can 
make  him  roll  over  on  his  back  and  back  again. 
Don't  you  think  lie  is  a  pretty  clever  dog?  1  do. 
Sometimes  lie  will  roll  over  on  his  back  and 
scratch  his  nose  with  his  fore-paws;  he  looks 
real  cunning  when  lie  does  that.  I  have  been 
sick  with  the  whooping-cough  for  five  weeks, 
but  I  hope  1  shall  get  back  to  school  pretty  soon. 
Good-by.  AI.I.IE  E. 

YARMOUTH,  NOVA  Scon*. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  take  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  but  I  have  not  had  it  a  year  yet .  I  ha\  *• 
not  M'en  any  letters  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  >o  I 
ihoUL.'ht  that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  had  pretty  cold  weather 
in  t  he  winter,  but  the  thermometer  is  seldom  be- 
low zero.  Yarmouth  is  a  town  with  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants. and  we  have  a  m-cat  many 
visitors  from  tlie  states  in  summer,  as  it  is  much 
cooler  here  than  it  is  there.  I  have  only  one  pi  t, 
and  t  hat  is  a  kitten  ;  her  name  is  Muff,  and  \\  hen 
she  wants  anything  she  will  sit  np  on  her  hind- 
pa  \\  s  so  cut  mini:.  I  have  only  t  wo  sisters,  liea- 
trice  made  some  butter-scotch  from  a  receipt  in 
tlie  Post-office  Box.  DORA  P.  T.  T. 


XKW   YORK   CITY. 

I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOI-I.I:  is  the  best. 
paper  ever  published  for  children.  I  had  long 
I  .ecu  wishini:  for  it.  so  my  sister  had  ir  sent  for 
a  \  e;ir  as  a  t  'hrNtmas  irift.  ami  I  like  it.  because 
I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  am  twelve  years 
old,  and  in  tlie  third  grade  in  the  grammar 
school.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  Tuesday  evening 
to  come  :  I  like  the  story  called  "The  Ice  tjueen" 
and  the  Post  office  department  very  much  This 
is  ihe  tirst  letter  I  have  ever  wriiten  lor  HAR- 
p KR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Please  may  1  join  the  Lit- 
tle Housekeepers:-  C.  B.  A. 

Certainly. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  My  dear 
mamma  and  I  live  all  alone.  I  have  three  little 
cousins,  but  they  are  far  away  from  here;  I  miss 
ili.  tn  very  much".  I  go  to  school  here,  and  like  it 
very  much.  Had  I  Known  that  HARPE  it's  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  was  such  a  nice  paper  1  \\  oiild  have  per- 
suaded my  mamma  to  send  for  it  sooner;  it  is  a 
very  nice  book  for  children,  and  very  int<  rest- 
ing. I  will  try  and  encourage  some  o'f  my  little 
school-mates  to  subscribe  for  it.  As  this  is  my 
first  letter,  you  must  excuse  it.  hoping  that  my 
next  may  be  better 

Your  little  friend,  ADA  S. 


I  am  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  ami  study 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  irrammar.  writing, 
ireo-  raphy,  music,  book-keepim:.  and  composi- 
tion. I  am  irlad  that  Mimrner  has  come.  -,,  \  ,-aii 
fish.  I  caught  more  tisli  last  summer  than  any 
of  the  boys,  but  ran  a  thorn  in  my  foot  :  the  doc- 
tor had  to  cut  it  out  I  hope  you  will  publish 
my  letter.  I  never  saw  my  name  in  print  but 
once;  then  I  took  a  horseback  ride  with  my 
auntie,  and  they  put  it  in  the  paper. 

LOWRT  E. 

BOSTOV,  MARRACIII'SKTTS. 

BEAT.  POSTMISTRESS. — This  is  my  second  letter 
T  ba\e  written  to  you.  1  have  two  sMers  and 
one  brother.  I  have  no  pets.  I  am  trying  to 
write  rhis  well,  and  hope  to  find  this  letter  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  BESSIE  C. 


BROOKLYN,  NKV.    ',     \  i 

1  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old  who  has  been  a 
eon-tant  reader  of  Yorsi;  I'IOPJ.E  from  the  tirst 
number  I  go  to  a  private  school,  and  I  ha\  e  i  m 
studies:  I  also  take  lesson^  on  the  piano.  I  wish 
Jimmy  lirown  would  write  oftencr.  W.  D.  V. 


I  have  read  so  many  nice  little  letters  from  lit- 
tle irirl-  of  my  a-e  that  I  thought.  [  would  write 
a  letter  to  tell  yon  something  about  nivselt  [ 
am  twelve  years  oM.  a  ml  do  not  go  to  school,  be- 
cause my  vfrandnia  teaches  me  and  my  brother 
at  home.  I  have  two  brothers— one  is  eleveii 
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ami  the  other  is  seven  years  old.  and  will  lie  eight 
in  August.  We  l);ive  two  cats  and  one  kiit>  n 
\Viil  you  please  semi  us  a  name  fur  her.  lieeause 
she  has  nut  one  yet?  \Ve  have  taken  HARPBU'S 
YOUNU  I'Biivi.K  for  a  Inns;  time;  we  like  it,  very 
mi,,  li,  :,ml  my  liltic  brother  1,'ichard  watches  fur 
it  anxiously.  Maiunia  and  grandma  like  to  read 
it  nearly  as  well  as  we  do.  "Please  not  to  forget 
to  name  our  kitten.  MAY  VV. 

Cherry,  Fidget,  Puff-ball— 

Which  will  you  choose? 
I  hope  the  little  kittle 

Purrs  as  well  as  mews. 


NEW  YORK  CITV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  take  II  M:- 
PEK'S  Yni'xu  PEOPLE,  and  I  think  it  is  a  lovely 
paper  I  am  going  to  England  this  month,  but  I 
suppose  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  me.  I  have 
twenty-five  dolls  and  a  little  canary  -  liinl  :  his 
name  is  Richard  Montgomery.  Please  print  this 
letter,  for  it  is  a  secret  from  mamma  and  papa. 

C.  GKIZEL  B. 


GIBRALTAR,  LAKE  ERIH. 

In  Nos  238  and  239.  there  were  articles  about 
spiders  and  water-turtles.  There  are  plenty  of 
both  here.  The  other  day  1  found  a.  lot  of  spi- 
ders' eggs  all  covered  over  with  their  spinning  ; 
they  were  pink.  My  cousin  crushed  them,  as 
there  were  so  ninny  spiders  here  already  we  did 
not  want  any  more.  We.  have  three  tun  Irs 
two  little  ones  and  one  big  one.  We.  caught. 
them  in  a  net.  I  have  four  sisters—  Bessie,  Kitty, 
Emily,  and  Laura.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  We 
an-  not  at  home  now.  Our  grandpa  has  an  island 
in  Lake  F.rie,  and  he,  brings  us  out  to  it  once  a 
year  for  four  or  live  weeks.  Have  you  ever  been 
on  Lake  Erie,  dear  Postmistress? 

DOKOTUEA  E.  A.  B. 

Tes,  several  times. 


HIGHLAND  COTTAGE,  STitofnsBunc. 

I  have  written  vou  before  from  Oswego.  my 
home,  but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  from 
me  in  the  mountains.  We  came  on  here  ten 
days  ago,  when  they  had  it  so  cold  plants  were 
touched  with  the  frost,  and  to-day  the  thermom- 
eter is  ninety  in  the  shade.  This  is  such  a  lovely 

p|: •  niily  four  miles  from  the  Delaware  Water 

Gap.  This  cottage  is  situated  on  Godfrey's  Ridge, 
and  is  kept  so  nicely,  and  by  such  very  lovely  pro 
pie.  The  views  are  grand,  and  sueh  beautiful 
walks  and  drives.  When  I  am  home  I  go  to 
school,  and  stu.lv  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  spell- 
ing, arithmetic.  English  history,  geography,  and 
writing-  We  have  school  from  nine  until  one 

o'clock,  and  a  n ss  uf  twenty  minutes,  when 

we  play  tag.  and  other  games;  if  it  rains.  \ve 
have  wax -works.  I  have  a  dog  named  Fritz, 
two  birds,  a  cat.  and  a  calf  called  Marguerite. 
I  hope  you  will  publish  this.  L.  W.  M 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DF.AK  POSTMISTRESS.— I  read  with  interest  the 
article  in  HAIII-EU'S  Yorxc.  PEOPLE  about  "Our 
Boy  Soldiers."  I  am  a  boy  soldier  too  ;  I  belong 
to  the  Boston  School  Regiment,  fifteen  hundred 
strong.  This  regiment  meets  once  a  year  The 
different  battalions  of  the  regiment  come  from 

the  Latin  and  High  sel Is  of  the  city,  and  all 

have  drill  halls  of  their  own,  in  which  they  prac- 
tice throughout  the  winter.  Every  May  they  all 
meet  and  parade  for  a  day  as  the  Boston  School 
Regiment.  AH  the  papers  say  that  our  drilling 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  militia.  Once  a  year 
each  baiialion  has  a  prize  drill  of  its  own.  like 
that  of  the  Columbia  Institute.  We  drill  twice 
a  week,  one  hour  at  a  time. 

I  have  taken  II  A  nrEit's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the 
first,  and  enjoy  it  hugely.  A  BOSTON  BOY. 


NRW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  I  saw  your  notice  in 
the  paper  requesting  us  not  to  begin  with  out- age. 
but  T  could  not  think  of  any  other  way.  I  go  to 
a  private  school ;  my  principal  studies  are  Latin 
lin  which  1  have  just  begun  Virgil).  Greek  (which 
I  have  just  begun). and  algebra.  I  am  going  to 
the  country  to-morrow.  We  do  not  always  stay 
in  our  house  all  summer  long.  My  father  and 
cousin  and  I  go  to  Maine  Last  summer  we  were 
twenty  nine  miles  from  any  habitation  ;  we  walk- 
ed all  the  way.  The  forest  there  has  never  been 
cut,  and  it  is  like  it.  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Deer,  bears,  and  fish  were  abundant,  as  not  many 
people  have  been  there.  We  had  two  guides  one 
Indian  and  one  American.  EDWARD  C. 


"Softl>.  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Daly,  who  had  just 
got  the  baby  to  sleep.  "Go  put  away  your  hat 
and  bonks,  and  then  we  will  talk  about  the  lair." 
And  now.  children,  before  she  returns,  I  want 
to  tell  \  on  sin  net  hi  ng  about  her.  She  is  ten  years 
old.  and  quite  a  pretty  little  ;'irl,  with  golden 
curls,  big  brown  eyes,  and  ros>  cheeks,  she 
tiiinks  herself  quite  a  little  woman,  bring  the 
oldest  of  five  children,  and  tries  to  help  mamma 
and  set  the  others  a  good  example,  she  eaii  re- 
nienil  er  when  there  were  only  1  wo  of  them,  and 
they  lived  in  a  lovely  house  with  a  garden  and  a 
swing,  but  that  was  when  dear  papa  was  rieh, 
ami  had  only  mamma  and  herself  to  take  eare  of. 
Alter  a  while  Rob  came,  then  the  twin  girls  lint 
and  I  limple,  who  were  so  much  alike  they  had  tobe 
told  apart  by  pink  and  blue  ribbons,  and  May  was 
certain  the  ribbons  had  got  changed,  and  Dot  was 
llimple  I'apa  lost  his  money,  and  they  SIM!  the 
big  house  with  all  the  pretty  things,  and  moved 
into  the  little  white  cottage  just  big  enough  to 
hold  them  all  comfortably.  But  .May  was  a 
thoughtful  little  girl,  and  she  did  not  grumble 
when  she  had  to  lose  all  her  pretty  playthings, 
although  her  heart  felt  very  sad  when  she  kiss,  ,| 
her  dear  pony  for  the  last  time.  But  she  wiped 
away  her  tears,  so  as  not  to  worry  mamma,  and 
asked  (iod  to  let  papa  make  some  more  money 
and  buy  Prince  back  again.  Now  she  is  just  as 
happy  as  can  be,  and  doesn't  think  it  so  bad  to 
be  poor,  after  all.  But  here  she  comes,  and  we 
will  have  to  listen  to  what  she  and  mamma  are 
talking  about,  if  we  want  to  follow  the  story. 

"Mamma,  1  have  just  thought  and  thought 
what  I  can  do  to  earn  some  money,  but  there  is 
not  anything  for  a  little  girl  to  do."  a  ml  the  face 
that  \vas  usually  so  bright  now  looked  cloudy 
and  showed  signs  of  rain 

Mamma  took  her  on  her  lap  and  kissed  the 
teai  away.  "Now,  dear,  you  connt  twenty. and 
see  if  1  don't  think  of  something  in  that  time." 

It  seems  tn  me  that  mothers  know  how  to  do 
everything,  for  when  May  called  out  "Twenty," 
maiania  said  : 

"  All  right  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  just 
now.  The  fair  is  two  weeks  oif,  and  there  is 
plentv  of  time  ;  sn  promise  not  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  you  won't  be  disappointed  " 
May  promised,  and  after  kissing  mamma  and 
telling  her  how  much  she  loved  her.  -he  ran  out 
to  play  with  Hob  and  the  twins,  who  were  mak- 
ing mud  jiies  in  the  back  yard 

That  night,  when  papa  came  home,  he  and 
mamma  had  a  long  talk.  A  few  days  after,  when 
May  came  home  from  school,  papa  handed  her  a 
small  flat  bundle.  (In  opening  it  she  found  in- 
side ten  little  paper-back  books.  "A'ora/fV  '/'-" 
I'urtii  liy  May  Daly.  Price.  10  cents.'.'  What 
could  it  mean!  "Why.  don't  you  see.  dear?" 
said  mamma  "  It  is  the  liltle  story  you  wrote 
for  a  composition.  I  remembered  it,  and  think- 
ing it  very  good  fora  lit  lie  girl  of  your  age.  asked 
papa  to  have  it  published  in  ten  copies,  and  now 
I  am  sure  you  can  earn  a  dollar." 

"i  Ih.  yoii  darling  mother,  this  is  just  splendif- 
erous,"said  May.  "I  know  .Miss  (.race  will  buy 
one.  anil  Aunt  Sophy,  and  oh.  all  the  girls!"  She 
was  so  excited  that  she  could  scarcely  eat  her 
supper,  and  went  tn  bed  all  hour  sooner,  so  as  to 
make  -  t,  i- morrow"  come. 

In  the  morning  she  was  up  bright  and  early,  and 
it  being  Saturday,  mamma  let  her  start  out  right 
after  breakfast  of  course  Aunt  Sophy  took 
one.  and  so  did  Miss  Grace,  and  before  she  knew 
it  all  the  copies  were  gone,  and  she  had  ten  bright 
ten-cent  pieces,  she  hurried  home  to  mamma, 
v,  |p.  gave  her  a  bright  new  silver  dollar  for  the 
small  piei  vs 

Well,  the  fair  'la\  eame  at  last,  and  she  went, 
and  had  a  lovely  time  You  never  saw  such  a 
wonderful  dollar!  Why.  she  liad  lemonade  and 
straw  berries,  three  grab's,  and  something  to  take 
hnme  tn  everybody. 

That  night  she  was  very  thoughtful  at  supper, 
and  when  papa  asked  what  was  the  matter  she 
said  she  was  thinking  what  a  nice  time  she  had. 
and  how  much  nicer  it  was  to  think  she  had 
earned  the  money.  FLOY. 

Floy  should  have  completed  her  story  by  tell- 
ing to  what  good  object  the  girls  devoted  the 
money  they  made  at  their  fair.  When  H.uirr.K's 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  Cot  was  endowed,  some  of  the 
children  held  fairs,  and  gave  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  the  sums  they  thus  raised  for  the  Col.  and 
now  a  dear  little  cripple  is  more  comfortable 
through  their  self-denial. 


Another  story  now. 
HOW   MAY"  EARNED   HER  FAIR  MONEY. 

One  bright  summer  day  May  came  home  from 

scl 1  in   great  excitement.      "Mamma."  said 

she.  ••  tiiev  are  going  to  have  a  fair,  a  real  sure- 
enough  one.  with  lemonade  and  strawberries. 
and  all  kinds  nf  things  Bessie  Martin  savs  her 
father  is  going  to  give  her  a  dollar  to  spend,  but 
Miss  Grace  says  she  thinks  we  ought  to  earn  our 
own  money,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do.  so 
please  help  me.  mamma,  and  do  you  really  think 
I  can  earn  some  ?" 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  and  live  in 
Brooklyn  with  some  very  dear  friends  of  papa's. 
Mamma  and  papa  are  ill  Florida,  and  I  am  here 
"oh!"  to  school  I  lived  in  Florida  two  years,  and 
while  there  I  visited  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  I'nited  States.  There  Isawtheold  Spanish 
Fort  Marion.  It  is  very  old.  and  built  of  eoqnina. 
a  rock- 1  ike  substance  formed  of  little  bits  of  shells 
and  fastened  together  with  a  natural  clay.  This 
fort  is  very  interesting  It  has  a  battery  which 
long  agn  used  lo  be  invered  with  broken  glass 

bottles,  liitle  pit s  of  which  may  be  seen  now, 

to  keep  tin'  enemy  "IT.  and  if  they  got  over  that 
there  was  a  moat  tided  with  water  which  thev 
had  to  cross,  and  then  a  steep  wall  to  scale  so  it 
was  pretty  hard  work;  but  now  they  have  a  draw- 
bridge over  the  moat.  Inside  the  fort  are  numer- 


.........  ins,  and  a  dungeon  in  wliieli  the  Spanish 

eople  used  to  put  their  captured  enemies  tor 

ife,  but  this  was  never  known  until  one  day  s  .....  e 
people  Working  111  1  he  I'ort.  lilt  the  \\all.alld  It. 

sounded  hollow,  and  they  dug  out  part  ol  the 
w  all  and  wei  it  in.  and  discovered  t  wn  ii  on  eages 
hanging  on  the  wall,  nne  containing  t  he  remains 
ol  a  woman  and  the  other  those  ol  a  man  .lust 
think  what  these  pour  people  must  ha  ve  suffered  ! 

IIORA  li.  J. 


FlIEvrn  O  >MI-S,  Mlssissirpi 

I  live  in  a  little  village  called  French  camps. 
It  is  a  nice  place  of  about  three  hundred  people. 
II  is  noted  for  three  things  :  1st.  its  sobriety  ;  3d, 
the  great  number  nf  pretty  little  gills;  and  3d, 
the  grand  old  forest  trees.  1  think  we  ha\e  the 

tmesi  trees  in  the  state  nr  nut  nf  it  :  beech.  elm, 
ash.  oak  of  live  kinds,  poplar,  pine,  eatalpa,  cot- 
tnnw  .....  1.  w  lllnw.  sassalras.  wild  cherry,  glllll  of 

three  kinds,  maple,  and  plum.    And  then  we  have 
white  and  red  sulphur  springs,  iron  or  chalybeate 
water,  and  s  .......  wells  that  are  mean  enough  to 

be  salts  or  anything  el.se.  I  have  two  si.-ters, 
Pearl  and  Ruby;  one  brother.  Percy.  I  am  nine 
years  old,  and  go  to  sehool.  and  .sludy  reaning, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  New  Testa- 

ment. M.U'.Y   \.KK  li. 


Kitlio  E.  C. :  My  love  to  Ethel  and  Amy.  Do 
not  use  pumice  powder  for  your  teeth;  it  will 
destroy  the  enamel.  Use  nothing  but  a  soft 
brush  ami  cold  water,  unless  your  dentist  ad- 
vises something  else.— Frank  C. :  I  think  physi- 
ology a  very  interesting  study.  I  wonder  why 
you  dislike  it.— l''innia  K. :  I  am  glad  yon  like  the 
paper. — \.  F.,  Ninimie  L.  J..  Annie  !>.,  Agues  J.  K., 
Edith  M.  P.,  Jennie  L.  «'.,  Uoliliie  M..  Aiinii-  II.  S., 
C.  W.  O.,  Xellie  R.  B..  Llllie  May  M..  Kcltth  I!.  <'., 
Jennie  W.,  Klini'  K.,  Mclna  Ma)  M.,  limit'  )l. .Jen- 
nie S.  V.,  Lottie  W.,  Laura  S.,  Carl  W..  Sadie  J., 
Hallii'  S.  E..  Sarah  I!.,  Nprnrrr  L.  D..  Mara  I''., 
Jlauil  S.  IV..  Lulu  A.  I,.,  Gertrude  E.  C.,  F.  A..  Ollic 
«.,  Bertha  It.  I!.,  Grace  W..  Celia  JI.  <!.,  l.illic  K. 
M..  llrrlirrt  W.  B.,  K.  Clarence  D...I.  C.  and  J.  S., 
l.yilia  iVyrklilfe  K.,  and  Lizzie  S.  will  please  ac- 
cept thanks. —That  is  a  droll  parrot  of  yours, 
Mena  W.  — I  too  go  to  Sunday-school.  Daisy  Itclle 
T.— I  hope  Harry  N.  is  fortunate  with  his  chickens. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 
FOUR  DIAMONDS. 

I.— 1.  In  apple.  3  To  permit.  3.  A  jewel.  4. 
To  attempt  a.  Ill  apple. 

a— 1.  A  letter.  3.  Ancient.  3.  To  glare.  4. 
Arid.  r>  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  In  stroke  3.  Dread.  3.  A  kind  of  string 
4.  Limit.  f>.  In  stroke 

4.— I.  A  letter  •-'  A  Chinese  plant.  3.  Land  al 
the  month  of  a  river.  4.  Devoured.  5.  A  letter. 

MABEL  V.  H. 


No.  2. 

TWO  TVOUD  SQUAHES. 

I.— 1.  A  stone,  a.  Similar.  3.  Related  by  blood. 
4  All  abbreviation 

a— 1.  A  man  a  Open  surface.  3.  Dregs.  4. 
Where  the  sun  rises.  JOSIE  R.  BOLTON. 


No.  3. 

CHAUADE. 

Mv  first  is  as  light  as  a  feather. 

My  second  is  tight  as  a  drum. 
Polly  pulled  out  my  first  with  my  second; 

My  whole  she  then  poised  on  her  thumb. 
Lri.ir  I'l  OK. 


ANSWERS  TO   I'lV./.I.KS   IN   No.  341. 

RATION 

ACORN 

TONE 

I    R  E 

O  N 

N 

Xo  2  —North  Pide.  Polo.  Let.  Torn.  Pet. 
Thorn.  The.  Pole.  Port.  Top.  Ether. 
Perth.  Leo.  Rot. 

No.  3.— Byron. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  K  I'lurilms  I'minl.  C.  W.  G.  Lulu  N  S, 
Flora.  Kdward  II  Dann.  Margaret  Sargent.  Nellie 
Caraway  Anna  M  Green.  A.  I).  Williams.  .Inn  . 
Freddie  A.  I  lodge.  Harry  Fleming.  Gerl  ie  Wilson, 
F,  T  Nicholas.  Charley  Davis.  (1.  E.  F.  Kingsley, 
1;,  sette  and  Laura.  Mamie  Williams.  Maude  M. 
\ndras.  Willie  K  Cnrnwell.  II.  W.  Potter, 

In  ke.  I'anl  I!  .  Steele  Penn.  Dude,  Nava.jo,  L.  JI. 
Hoffman.  I;    I)   W  .  and  W.  Young. 


\j"ir  EXCIIANGFS,  see  •!'!  ninl  Sd  pages  of  cover.'] 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  V. 


A  SHIP  IN  DISTRESS. 
SOLUTION  OF  PUZZLE  IN  No.  243. 


CAPTAIN  BOB. 

BY    MARGARET   EY TINGE. 

GO  ahead,  Capeu  Bob,  wif  yo'  shootin' ; 
Sure  as  sure  dis  yere  war-boss  won't  bolt. 
Set  up  straight  as  a  bean-pole,  an'  take  a 
Good  grab  of  my  bar,  an'  keep  holt. 
Dar  she  goes — fizz!  fizz!  fizz!  bang!  bang!  bang!  bang! 
An'  jes'  look  at  de  sparks  how  dey  fly! 
Oh,  wasn't  he  jolly,  de  man  dat 
Inweuted  de  Fourth  of  July ! 


FIG.  I. 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  1  is  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Fig.  2  is  the  gap  to  be  filled 
up.     The  carpenter  divided  the  plauk  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1. 


"NOT  WORTH  A  PIN." 

WE  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  pins  as  valueless,  and  the 
saying,  "Not  worth  a  pin,"  is  common  among  us.  But 
this  expression  would  not  have  suited  our  great-grandmothers. 
Tiny  knew  the  worth  of  a  pin. 

Metal  pins  were  first  used  by  English  ladies  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  were  so  expensive  that 
a  lady  was  very  glad  to  have  one  given  her  for  a  New-Year's  gift. 
This  is  why  a  sum  of  money  was  settled  upon  ladies  at  their 
marriage  for  the  toilet,  and  called  "  pin-money." 

Fifty  years  ago  it  took  twenty  people  to  make  a  pin — one  to 
draw  out  the  wire,  another  to  straighten  it,  a  third  to  cut  it,  a 
fourth  to  point  it,  and  a  fifth  to  grind  the  top,  and  so  on. 

The  pins  of  to-day  are  made  by  machinery  ;  consequently  they 
are  cheaper  than  ever.  The  value  of  a  pin  is  as  nearly  nothing 
now  as  anything  can  be.  A  noisy,  rattling,  snappy  little  ma- 
chine turns  out  between  two  and  three  hundred  pins  every  min- 
ute, so  quickly  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  them  as  they  fall. 

First  the  end  of  the  wire  is  seized  by  this  devouring  little 
monster,  drawn  oft'  the  reel,  and  straightened  as  it  travels  on  to 
be  cut ;  then  a  pin's  length  is  pushed  in,  and  held  fast  by  a  kind 
of  nipper,  while  an  iron  something  snaps  down  with  a  rap,  and 
leaves  the  pin's  length  with  a  neat  little  head  ;  then  away  it 
slides  off  an  incline  into  a  tray,  where  its  straight  shank  slips 
through  a  small  slit,  which  allows  it  to  hang  by  the  head,  in 
company  with  many  others. 

As  they  dangle  here  their  blunt  ends  are  sharpened  by  a  re- 
volving steel  roller  which  bristles  over  with  vicious  file-like 
teeth.  As  each  pin  is  pointed,  it  is  pushed  on  and  out  of  the 
way  by  others  that  want  attending  to.  After  this  they  have  to 
be  whitened  and  brightened,  in  order  to  be  what  we  describe 
"clean  as  a  new  pin." 

They  are  laid  in  a  large  copper  vessel  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  pure-grain  tin  and  pins;  then  they  are  covered  with 
water,  and  sprinkled  with  cream  cf  tartar,  and  slowly  heated. 
The  acid  acting  on  the  tin  produces  solution  of  tin,  the  property 
of  which  is  to  give  them  that  pretty  new  look  we  know  so  well. 
After  this  they  are  washed,  dried,  and  shaken  about  in  a  bag 
filled  with  bran  to  brighten  them. 

Who  invented  all  this?  Well,  that  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  ex- 
pect, like  Topsy,  the  process  grew,  and  was  improved  upon  by 
different  people.  Think  of  all  this  when  you  use  the  expression 
idly,  "  Not  worth  a  pin." 


EXTREMES  MEET. 


NOW  come,  my  fellow-worker,  your  lesson  you  must  learn. 
For  you  and  I  bare  but  our  wits,  and  a  living  we  must  earn. 


The  audience  will  wonder,  both  the  little  folk  and  big ; 

They'll  say,  "  The  man  has  got  no  sense,"  and  "  What  a  knowing  pig  I" 
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"BANG!    BANG!!    BANG!:!    WENT    THAT    ARTILLERY." 


A  FOURTH  OP  JULY 
LEGEND. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

THE  right  way  to  tell  a 
true  story,  so  that  every- 
body will  think  you  have 
made  it  Tip  yourself,  and  give 
you  some  credit  for  it,  is  to 
begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
tell  it  backward. 

Fourth  of  July  is  gone  by 
for  this  year,  so  there  is  no 
objection  to  my  telling  how 
all  the  boys  in  Homer  came 
pretty  near  being  killed  off  at 
the  same  time  one  hot  sum- 
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mer.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys — and  some  be- 
lieved there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  them — 
had  a  big  secret  to  keep  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  they 
kept  it  without  flinching,  or  else  their  Fourth  of  July 
would  have  been  ruined. 

But  it  almost  killed  them  to  do  it.  Sixteen  times  on  an 
average — and  that  makes  two  thousand  and  forty -eight 
times — one  fellow  said  to  another  fellow,  "It  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  burst." 

And  the  other  fellow  said,  "I  hope  the  old  cannon 
won't,  then." 

All  but  Joe  Slocum,  and  he  grew  redder  and  redder  in 
the  face  all  the  while.  He  turned  wonderfully  red  one 
evening  when  old  Deacon  Pettigrew  came  to  his  father's 
house  just  after  dark,  and  he  went  right  upstairs  to  bed, 
as  if  he  had  grown  tired  out  all  at  once.  He  had  only 
just  time,  before  he  went,  to  hear  the  Deacon  say,  "Mr. 
Slocum,  it  isn't  there." 

"What  isn't  there?" 

"  The  cannon  isn't;  it's  gone." 

Joe  did  not  hear  another  word,  but  his  father  respond- 
ed, solemnly:  '"You  don't  say!  We  must  see  about  that. 
I'll  go  right  over  with  you." 

They  went  in  what  looked  like  a  hurry.  They  stopped 
on  their  way  and  called  out  Judge  Keep  and  old  Uncle 
Jedediah  Barber,  and  they  tried  to  get  some  more  of  the 
academy  trustees,  but  couldn't  do  it,  and  all  those  four 
went  to  the  old  cannon-house  on  the  green,  away  back  of 
the  row  of  meeting-houses. 

Deacon  Pettigrew  had  a  lantern,  and  lie  showed  them 
the  whole  inside  of  the  cannon-house,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  the  cannon  was  not  there.  It  had  been  a  six-pounder 
when  it  was  there,  and  had  been  captured  with  Burgoyne's 
army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  a  thing 
the  village  was  proud  of.  It  was  a  standing  proof  that 
the  village  had  been  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  helped 
capture  Burgoyne  and  his  cannon.  Now  the  proof  was 
all  gone,  and  nobody  could  guess  where  it  had  gone  to. 

Uncle  Jed  Barber  was  the  richest  man  in  Homer,  and 
entitled  to  say  a  great  deal,  but  he  hardly  uttered  one 
word  in  the  cannon-house.     He  only  chuck- 
led when  Deacon  Pettigrew  remarked  twice 
running: 

' '  If  you'd  only  ha'  let  nie  lock  it  up  in 
my  barn  as  I  wanted  to  I'1 

Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  said  an- 
other, and  they  voted  with  J  udge  Keep  that, 
"It's  only  a  week  now  to  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  we  can  search  every  barn  in 
town,  and  we'll  find  it  somewhere.  You 
can't  hide  anything  so  big  as  that." 

That  was  what  everybody  else  was  say- 
ing next  morning.  You  couldn't  put  a 
six-pounder  brass  cannon,  wheels  and  all, 
into  a  bottle  and  cork  it  up  and  hide  it.  Everybody 
looked  for  it  everywhere,  and  the  academy  trustees  even 
went  away  outside,  of  the  village,  and  were  sure  there 
was  no  kind  of  artillery  in  any  barn  for  miles  and 
miles.  There  were  no  woods  around  that  could  hide  a 
thing  like  that,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  it  must  have 
been  buried  somewhere.  They  looked  into  all  the  wells, 
and  Uncle  Jed  said  he  had  heard  from  all  the  meeting- 
houses. He  met  Joe  Slocum  away  up-town,  and  when 
Joe  stood  still,  and  began  to  hold  his  breath  hard,  and 
grow  red  in  the  face,  Uncle  Jed  grew  pretty  red  himself, 
and  breathed  hard,  and  winked,  and  rattled  his  keys,  and 
said : 

"No!  no!  Keep  still.  Don't  tell  me  a  word.  Not 
now.  Mustn't  know  anything  about  it.  We  must  all 
hold  in  till  after  the  Fourth." 

Something  like  a  fortnight  before  that  the  trustees  had 
held  a  meeting,  and  had  decided  that  the  cannon  should 
iiot  be  fired  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was  Deacon  Petti- 


givw's  work,  and  it  only  passed  by  one  majority,  aiid  Un- 
cle Jed  had  said  as  much  to  Joe  Slocum  next  morning, 
and  he  had  added: 

"Your  father  and  I  did  our  best,  but  we  were  outvoted. 
Sorry,  my  boy— sorry.  Used  to  be  a  boy  myself.  The 
cannon-house  '11  be  locked  up  from  you,  Joe  my  bov.  and 
the  key's  hanging  behind  the  door  now  in  my  office  back 
of  the  store,  and  old  Pettigrew  said  he'd  come  and  get  it, 
and  make  sure  it  was  all  right,  and  have  a  watch  kept, 
and  there's  no  chance  for  you.  Sorry." 

He  looked  as  if  he  was,  and  Joe  sympathized  with  him 
a  good  deal,  and  so  did  Ned  Bright  and  George  Keep  and 
a  lot  of  the  other  fellows,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sympathizers — may- 
be one  hundred  and  twenty-nine — all  boys. 

When  Deacon  Pettigrew  at  last  went  to  Barber's  store 
for  the  key  of  the  cannon-house,  he  found  it  in  its  old 
place  behind  the  office  door,  just  where  it  had  hung  for 
twenty  years,  or  maybe  thirty  years,  and  Uncle  Jedediah 
was  tremendously  busy  with  some  customers,  and  only 
nodded,  and  said:  "I  wish  you'd  keep  it  and  take  care  of 
it.  Some  of  the  boys  might  get  it." 

There  was  nothing  double  or  dishonest  about  Uncle  Jed. 
Everybody  knew  that.  He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  un- 
less he  was  buying  or  selling  something,  and  neither  he 
nor  anybody  else — that  is,  not  anybody  old  enough  for 
their  age  to  tell  on  them — had  been  up  to  see  a  procession 
on  the  green  one  morning. 

It  was  one  morning  about  four  days  after  the  trustees 
voted  not  to  let  the  cannon  be  fired,  and  the  procession 
walked  across  the  green  at  a  little  after  three  o'clock. 
The  village  itself — all  except  the  procession — was  pretty 
soundly  asleep  at  that  hour,  and  there  was  110  kind  of 
noise  made  to  wake  it  up.  If  it  had  been  a  delegation  of 
cats  011  their  way  to  attend  a  convention  of  mice,  it  could 
not  have  been  quieter.  Bill  Hitchcock  all  but  choked 
himself  to  death  trying  not  to  cough. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  a  pocket,  but  there  was  a  light 
coming  through  the  cracks  of  the  cannon-house  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  the  light  went  out,  and  a  great  deal  of 
something  or  other  came  away  through 
the  front  door.  It  was  the  proces- 
v  sion,  and  it  had  hold  of  ropes, 

^  was  'n  a  1>emai'ka'Jle 
hurry.        It     went      riul.t 

across   the    green   and 


down  the  main  street.     It 

marched  for  half  a  mile, 

until  it  came  to  the  bars 

of  the  lot  just  this  side  of 

Riggs's    mill,   where   you 

go  down  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mill-pond.      It 

is  deeper  water  there  than 

it   is  anywhere   else,  and 

nobody   ever  goes   there. 

The  procession  halted  at  the  very  brink  of  the  mill-pond. 
"  Bill,  do  you  s'pose  we  can  ever  haul  her  out  again  '." 
"  Well,  Ned,  if  we  can't  do  it.  a  yoke  of  steers  can.      Let 

her  run !'' 

Something  oil  wheels  went  suddenly  trundling  down 

the  steep  bank,  and  disappeared  in  the  mill-pond  altogether. 
"  She  didn't  make  much  of  a  splash,  after  all." 
"She'll  make  noise  enough  the  night  before  the  Fourth. n 
"  It's  more'ii  ten  feet  deep  right  where  she's  lying." 
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"They'll  never  dream  of  hunting1  for  her  in  there." 

l;  Back,  now,  boys.  Take  your  brooms.  Fix  the  grass 
so  there  won't  be  any  wheel  tracks.  Play  Indian  now." 

So  they  played  Indian  and  hid  that  trail,  and  the  whole 
procession  went  back  to  the  green  and  broke  up,  and  Joe 
Slocum  was  at  Barber's  store  next  morning  buying  some- 
thing, and  Uncle  Jed  came  out  of  his  office  and  walked 
away  to  the  front.  He  wasn't  in  the  office  at  all  when 
Joe  looked  in  and  asked  the  book-keeper  where  he  was. 

There  had  not  been  so  deep  an  interest  taken  in  any 
Fourth  of  July  in  Homer  for  ever  so  long,  and  most  of  it 
centred  about  the  cannon. 

Of  one  thing  the  whole  village  was  dead  certain,  and 
that  was  that  the  relic  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  gone,  and 

could  not  be  found,  and 
everybody  but  the  trustees 
believed  that  they  had  hid- 
den it. 

' '  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  about  it  against 
the  trustees,"  said  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  at  the  Sewing 
Society;  "but  the  boys  are 
all  wrong.  The  trustees 
have  not  hidden  that  can- 
non; they  only  passed  a 
vote.  They  are  all  men 
of  truth  and  veracity. 

Besides,  their  own  barns  have  been  searched  like  other 
people's.  Think  of  such  a  man  as  Jedediah  Barber  hid- 
ing a  cannon  !  Think  of  it!" 

He  had  not  done  it,  neither  had  the  other  trustees:  but 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  came,  all  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  county  were  telling  each  other,  "The  Homer  trust- 
ees have  hid  away  their  cannon,  so  the  boys  can't  make 
any  noise  with  it  on  the  Fourth." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  calumny  and  injustice  in  this 
world,  and  when  Deacon  Pettigrew  said  as  much  to  old 
Mrs.  Waterbury,  she  replied, 

"Yes,  Deacon,  it's  all  calomel;  but  where  could  you 
have  put  it,  so  nobody  could  find  it  ?  Of  course  you  can't 
tell,  though,  till  after  the  Fourth,  and  meantime  you've 
got  to  say  you  don't  know.  It  can't  be  easy  to  say  it  the 
way  you  do,  but  it's  your  duty  as  a  trustee." 

Then  he  grew  as  red  in  the  face  as  Joe  Slocum,  and  act- 
ed as  if  lie  were  trying  to  swallow  something. 

There  never  was  so  long  a  day  as  that  third  day  of  July, 
Wednesday.  The  sun  seemed  to  have  a.bout  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  go  down,  but  he  gave  it  up  at  last,  and  there 
was  an  uncommon  multiplicity  of  saying:  "There,  now, 
it  '11  be  dark  pretty  soon.  Don't  I  wish  it  was  now  ?" 

There  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the  cannon  by  the 
older  inhabitants  that  evening,  and  most  of  them  were 
glad  that  the  trustees  had  succeeded  in  hiding  it  away 
from  the  boys  this  time,  and  that  there  would  be  a  quieter 
night  in  consequence. 

So  the  hours  went  by,  with  some  fire-crackers  and  a 
bonfire  on  the  green,  till  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
everybody  said  that  the  village  was  unusually  still  for 
such  a  time.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  so,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing stiller  all  of  a  sudden,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  procession  going  down  the  main  street  and 
out  toward  Riggs's  mill-pond,  with  a  team  of  horses  and 
a  log  chain.  Joe  Slocum  and  two  more  were  already 
down  at  the  pond.  They  had  a  boat,  and  were  in  swim- 
ming-, late  as  it  was,  and  seemed  to  be  grappling  on  the 
bottom  for  something  with  a  garden  rake. 

"Got  it.  Joe!" 

"Have  you?  Rope?  Hurrah!  They're  a -coming. 
We're  all  right." 

The  horses  were  needed,  and  so  were  the  boys,  to  pull 
that  six-pounder  out  of  the  mill-pond ;  but  the  thing  was 
done,  and  then  the  procession  formed  again.  Neverthe- 


less the  village  was  won- 
derfully still  until  twelve 
o'clock  precisely.  Not  a 
lire -cracker  went  off',  for 
some  reason. 

In  the  last  five  minutes 
or  so  before  midnight  tin- 
bonfire  on  the  green,  which 
had  been  permitted  to  al- 
most burn  out.  began  to 
blaze  up  furiously  with 

pine-wood  and  shavings,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  village 
were  around  it,  and  most  of  them  were  hard  at  work. 

' '  Got  her  sponged  ?" 

"She's  all  right.  Shove  in  the  cartridge.  Ram  her 
down  !" 

"  Shall  I  prime  her  now  ?" 

"Yes.  Now,  boys,  stand  off.  Keep  away,  there, 
all  of  you !" 

Bang!  And  all  the  older  people  of  the  village  of  Ho- 
mer suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and  remarked:  "I  declare! 
If  that  isn't  the  cannon!  The  boys  found  it  in  spite  of 
the  trustees." 

Bang !  bang ! !  bang ! ! !  went  that  artillery. 

The  young  cannoneers  were  working  with  a  royal  good- 
will, and  before  a  single  trustee  could  dress  himself  and 
get  to  the  green  they  had  used  up  a  good  part  of  their  am- 
munition. The  first  one  to  come  was  Deacon  Pettigrew, 
and  he  only  took  a  look,  to  make  sure  it  was  the  cannon 
maybe,  and  then  went  off  to  gather  the  others.  By  the 
time  he  had  roused  and  consulted  with  the  entire  board, 
the  powder  was  all  gone,  and  Joe  Slocum  shouted: 

"Now,  boys,  cut  for  home.  Don't  let  "em  find  one  of 
us  here." 

"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  for  the  Fourth  of  July !  Tiger-r-r !" 
shouted  some  fellow  out  in  the  dark,  and  they  all  did  it. 

The  bonfire  was  blazing  up  prodigiously  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees  reached  the  green.  It  was  redder  in  the  face 
than  even  they  were. 

"  There."  said  Uncle  Jed — "there's  the  cannon." 

"But  where  are  the  boys?  Where  has  it  been  all  this 
time  .'  Where — 

Deacon  Pettigrew  was  a  good  man,  and  he  had  to  stop 
right  there  and  control  his  feelings.  So  he  had  to,  the 
next  day,  a  good  many  times,  and  especially  when  old  Mrs. 
Waterbury  said  to  him  : 

"So  the  boys  was  too  much  for  ye.  Some  on  ye  must 
have  talked  it  out.  Men  can't  keep  a  secret.  Hid  it  in  the 
pond,  did  ye  ?  Well,  it  was  a  good  place,  if  you'd  only 
have  kept  still  about  it  and  not  let  the  boys  know." 

There  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fellows— may- 
be one  hundred  and  twenty-nine— ready  to  tell  the  story 
011  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  somehow  an  impression  went 
abroad,  and  became  established  history,  that  the  key  of 
the  cannon-house  was  turned  over  to  the  boys  by  Deacon 
Pettigrew,  and  that  he  advised  them  about  using  the  mill- 
pond  for  a  hiding-place. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  any  history,  if 
men  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  it  out  and  tell  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FIRST    ACT. 

rpHE  noble  company  of  actors  stood  in  breathless  ex- 
J.  pectancy  behind  the  scenes  of  their  theatre,  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  tramping  feet  that  should  tell  of  the  rush 
of  the  public  to  witness  their  genius  as  shown  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  business. 

The  room  was  as  near  a  scene  of  enchantment  as  tallow 
candles  could  make  it.  The  twelve  bottle  foot-lights  flick- 
ered as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  wonderful  display  of 
talent  they  were  there  to  illumine,  while  the  barrel-hoop 
chandeliers  cast  even  a  more  brilliant  light  than  one  would 
have  supposed. 

At  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  advertised  time  for 
the  performance  to  begin  every  one  of  Dickey's  board 
seats  was  filled  with  a  noisy,  perspiring  crowd  of  boys, 
who  found  considerable  amusement  in  swaying  back  and 
fi  >rt  h  on  the  not  very  secure  seats,  until  one  of  them  would 
go  down  with  a  crash,  which  apparently  afforded  the  great- 
est amount  of  amusement  to  those  who  were  thus  thrown 
to  the  floor. 

Although  it  was  not  eight  o'clock,  the  audience  sudden- 
ly came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  for  the  perform- 
ance to  begin,  and  they  announced  that  fact  by  piercing 
•whistles,  furious  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  such  gentle  ad- 
monitions to  the  managers  as,  ' '  Hurry  up,  Mopsey, "  "  G  i  ve 
it  to  us  now,  Shiner,"  as  well  as  other  words  betokening 
extreme  familiarity. 

The  managers  of  this  theatre  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
*  Begun  in  No.  230,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


fact  that  their  audience  must  be  obeyed,  even  if  some  of 
the  rules  were  broken,  and  Ben  and  Paul  were  ordered  by 
the  author,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  position  of 
sole  manager,  to  raise  the  curtain. 

Then  Nelly  came  out  and  sang  a  melody  that  all  were 
familiar  with,  being  assisted  by  the  audience  in  the  cho- 
rus, until  Mrs.  Green  was  obliged  to  cover  her  ears  with 
her  hands  lest  the  great  volume  of  music  should  give  her 
the  headache. 

This  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  greeted  with  the 
wildest  applause,  and  when  Master  Dowd,  after  Nelly  had 
left  the  stage,  attempted  to  appear  in  all  the  gorgeousuess 
of  his  costume,  he  was  plainly  told  to  go  back,  and  let 
Nelly  sing  again — a  command  which  he  obeyed  at  once, 
lest  some  of  his  audience  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
force  compliance. 

After  Nelly  had  sung  the  second  time  the  applause  died 
away,  as  if  the  audience  were  willing  that  the  regular 
business  of  the  evening  should  go  on. 

All  the  actors  were  standing  where  they  could  go  on  to 
the  stage  at  a  moment's  notice,  save  Dickey,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  wall,  holding  his  sword  straight  out,  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  hitting  some  one  of  his  partners  as 
they  passed. 

"Now  be  all  ready.  Dickey,'' said  Mopsey,  warningly, 
as  he  prepared  to  go  on  the  stage. 

' '  See  here, "  whispered  Johnny,  ' '  be  kinder  careful  when 
you  ail'  I  fight,  'cause  there's  lots  of  pins  in  these  pants." 

Mopsey  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
would  look  out  for  such  things,  and  in  another  instant  he 
was  before  the  foot-lights  receiving  a  storm  of  applause, 
although  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  was  direct- 
ed to  him  personally  or  to  the  costume  he  wore. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his  presence 
that  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  speak,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  few  lines  he  knew  of  the  part  of  Richard 
the  Third  had  entirely  escaped  his  memory. 
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It  was  a  trying  moment  both  to  him  and  his  brother 
actors,  who  were  watching  him  as  he  stood  there  with 
drawn  sword,  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
waving  his  hand  and  then  the  weapon,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  speak,  and  yet  making  no  sound. 

"  Go  on,  Mopsey — say  something,"  whispered  Ben,  in  a 
hoarse  voice;  and  the  audience,  hearing  him,  suggested 
kindlv,  ''Yes,  give  us  somethin'.  old  man." 

Thus  urged,  Mopsey  made  one  mighty  effort,  and  shout- 
ed in  his  loudest  tones,  as  he  waved  the  sword  still  more 
frantically  than  ever, 

"  I've  lost  my  hoss !  I've  lost  ray  hoss,  an'  I  want  some 
one  to  tie  up  my  head ;  hut — but — but  I'm  a  match  for  any 
feller  "round  here,  and — and — 

It  was  not  only  evident  to  the  audience,  but  to  Mopsey 
himself,  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  remember  the 
wordshe  should  have  spoken,  and  he  waved  his  sword  fran- 
tically for  Johnny  to  come  on,  hoping  to  save  his  good 
name  by  the  bloody  combat,  which  could  be  prolonged  un- 
til their  patrons  were  in  good-humor. 

But  just  at  this  moment  it  was  impossible  for  Johnny 
to  be  of  any  service.  He  had  tried  to  alter  the  position  of 
some  of  the  pins  in  his  trousers,  so  that  they  would  not 
prick  him  so  badly,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  en- 
tire work  was  undone,  the  one  leg  falling  down  over  his 
foot  in  a  manner  that  prevented  him  from  stepping  un- 
less at  the  risk  of  tumbling  flat  on  his  face. 

Ben  did  his  best  to  repair  the  damage,  while  Mopsey 
stood  waving  his  sword,  whispering  very  loudly  for  John- 
ny not  to  mind  the  pins,  but  to  come  on,  and  the  audience, 
in  the  loudest  tones,  coaxed  Johnny  to  come  out  and  take 
Mopsey  away. 

But  Ben  succeeded  finally  in  getting  the  ill-costumed 
Othello  arranged  so  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  walk, 
and  he  rushed  on  to  the  stage,  the  gun  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  just  as  Mopsey  was  meditating  a 
retreat  from  the  freely  expressed  criticism  of  his  audience. 

The  relief  of  the  author-actor  when  he  saw  Othello 
was  greater  than  could  be  expressed  by  words,  and  he 
resolved  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the  audience  by 
the  ferocity  with  which 
he  would  wage  the  com- 
bat. 

It  is  probable  that  some 
such  thought  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  face  when 
he  rushed  toward  John- 
ny, for,  startled  by  the 
furious  bearing  of  his 
partner,  Othello  became 
frightened,  and  holding 
both  weapons  before 
him,  he  looked  ready  for 
instant  flight. 

It  seemed  as  if  this 
very  timidity  restored  to 
the  representative  of  the 
cruel  Richard  all  his  as- 
surance, for  now,  sud- 
denly remembering  the 
words  he  should  have 
spoken  at  Johnny's  first 
appearance,  he  waved 
his  sword  still  more  fu- 
riously, and  shouted, 
' '  It  looks  as  if  there  was 
more  than  a  dozen  of 
this  same  feller,  for  I've 
killed  four  or  five  al- 
ready, an'  here's  a  lot 
more  of  him." 

Johnny  was  a  trifle 
alarmed  at  the  words, 


and  looked  almost  timidly  behind  him  to  see  if  he  was 
really  there  in  several  forms,  or  if  it  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  play,  when  Mopsey  struck  his  gun  so  severe  a  blow 
with  the  edge  of  his  sword  that  it  fell  from  his  not  over- 
strong  grasp,  striking  directly  on  the  toes  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Richard. 

There  was  a  howl  of  pain  as  Mopsey  dropped  his  sword 
with  a  clang,  and  appeared  to  be  trying  to  gather  his  feet 
into  his  arms,  where  he  could  nurse  them,  while  the  shock 
of  weapons  on  the  frail  stage  caused  such  a  motion  of  the 
foot-lights  that  two  of  them  fell  to  the  floor,  smashing- 
the  bottles. 

The  audience  in  the  reserved  seats,  anxious  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  of  the  performance,  scrambled  for  the  can- 
dles, and  the  two  who  succeeded  in  getting  them  before  they 
were  extinguished  kindly  held  them  in  their  hands  during 
the  remainder  of  the  scene. 

"  Don't  you  know  enough  to  fight  when  the  time 
comes  ?"  cried  Mopsey,  who,  having  given  up  the  useless 
task  of  nursing  his  bruised  feet,  picked  up  his  sword  again, 
and  advanced  once  more  upon  the  timid  Othello,  who  was 
trying  to  decide  whether  he  should  remain  there  or  run. 
away. 

These  words  had  the  effect  of  spurring  Johnny  on  to  a 
more  perfect  acting  of  his  part,  more  especially  since  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  audience  cried  out  in  a  friendly  way, 
"  Go  for  him.  Shiner,  an'  give  him  fits." 

Then  Johnny  did  "go  for"  his  adversary  almost  too 
strongly,  for  he  refused  to  die,  as  Mopsey  had  told  him 
he  must,  but  continued  to  strike  out  wildly  with  his 
sword,  hitting  Mopsey 's  weapon  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  when  he  failed  in  that,  coming  so  near  Richard's  face 
that  it  seemed  certain  he  would  slice  off  one  of  his  ears  or 
his  nose. 

It  was  a  furious  combat  truly,  and  the  audience  fa- 
vored it  with  the  most  generous  applause,  some  inciting 
Mopsey  and  others  Johnny  to  renewed  exertions,  until 
Mrs.  Greeu  started  up  in  alarm,  fearing  that  a  riot  would 
ensue. 

"Why  don't  you  die  ~i"  whispered  Mopsey,  hoarsely,  as 
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lie  panted  from  exertion,  and  believed  that,  in  justice  to 
the  other  performers,  the  battle  should  end. 

But  Johnny  refused  positively  to  die,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  continued  the  fight  as  long  as  he  had 
strength  or  breath  left  had  he  not  been  the  victim  of  his 
own  architectural  short-comings. 

He.  the  one  who  had  built  the  stage,  actually  forgot 
the  pitfalls  in  the  form  of  spaces  left  uncovered  because 
of  lack  of  lumber,  and  in  the  excitement  and  fury  of  the 
battle,  minding-  only  the  shouts  of  encouragement  from 
the  audience,  he  fell  into  one  of  these  yawning  pits.  Thus 
it  was  that  Richard  had  a  chance  to  become  himself  once 
more. 

With  head  down  and  heels  up,  the  unfortunate  Othello 
struggled  in  the  prisoning  space  until  each  one  of  the  bottle 
foot-lights  had  been  displaced,  and  an  even  dozen  of  the 
audience  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  holding  the  can- 
dles in  their  hands  obligingly. 

Ben  had  taken  Dickey  from  his  leaning-place  against 
the  wall,  and  brought  him  to  the  side  from  which  he  was 
to  make  his  entrance,  when  Richard  and  Othello  had  first 
begun  to  fig'ht,  so  that,  when  Johnny  fell,  he  rushed  on 
in  a  sidelong-  way.  in  order  to  present  his  sword-arm  to 
the  conqueror. 

King  Richard  was  so  entirely  exhausted  from  his  long 
struggle  that  he  had  apparently  forgotten  the  course  he 
had  marked  out  for  the  rest  of  his  company,  and  was  lean- 
ing on  his  sword,  and  gazing  at  the  supposed-to-be-dead 
Othello,  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  help  him  to  rise 
or  not,  when  Ben  launched  Dickey  full  at  him. 

He  had  no  time  to  parry  the  shock,  nor  Macbeth  to 
check  the  force  with  which  Ben  had  sent  him,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Richard  and  Macbeth  fell  almost 
directly  on  top  of  the  struggling  Othello,  with  a  thud  that 
threatened  to  rend  asunder  each  particular  board  of  the 
frail  stage. 

Mrs.  Green  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  as  she  realized  that 
the  cover  of  her  new  wash-boiler  must  have  been  injured ; 
but  that  noise,  as  well  as  the  ti-rritii-d  squeak  from  Othel- 
lo, was  drowned  in  the  burst  of  applause  that  came  from 
the  spectators. 

Mopsey  sprang  to  his  feet  as  quickly  as  possible,  bow- 
ing his  acknowledgments  to  the  audience,  as  if  he  had 
planned  the  scene,  while  poor  Dickey  lay  prone  upon  the 
almost  suffocated  Johnny,  unable  to  rise,  or  even  to  move 
so  that  Othello  might  extricate  himself. 

As  the  audience  continued  to  applaud,  Mopsey  felt  that 
he  was  forced  to  remain  before  them  bowing,  almost  ex- 
pecting to  be  deluged  with  bouquets,  and  of  course  he  was 
not  aware  that  two  members  of  his  company  needed  his 
immediate  assistance. 

"Help  Dickey!  Why  don't  you  help  Dickey  '!"  whis- 
pered Ben  from  the  wings,  thinking  that  it  would  not  be 
seemly  in  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  to  rush  on  the 
stage  before  his  time. 

But  King  Richard  paid  no  attention  to  this  call,  if  in- 
deed he  heard  it,  and  after  waiting  some  moments,  Ben, 
with  his  ghostly  covering  still  flung  over  his  arm.  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  warriors,  there- 
by causing  a  fresh  burst  of  applause. 

He  rolled  Dickey  over  and  over  until  Paul  could  drag 
him  off  by  the  shoulders,  and  then  pulling  Johnny  out 
by  the  feet,  he  aided  him  in  repairing  the  damages  done 
to  his  costume  by  his  descent  through  the  stage. 

It  was  now  time  that  the  dead  Othello  should  do  his 
song  and  dance,  and  in  a  very  audible  whisper  he  in- 
formed Mopsey  that  he  had  better  get  off,  and  give  him 
the  chance. 

Some  of  the  audience  suggested  the  same  thing,  and,  very 
reluctantly,  Mopsey  left  the  stage,  while  Johnny  conclud- 
ed the  act  in  a  highly  successful  manner  by  a  dance  that 
was  considerably  better  executed  than  was  his  sword  play. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


TOM  BROWN'S  FOURTH  OP  JULY. 

BY  THOMAS  OAKES  CONAXT. 

TOil  BROWX  was  an  urchin  just  eight  summers  old. 
]5ut   the  In-art  of  tin-  wee  little  man  was  as  bold 

As  if  he  wnv  twice  that  age. 

Aud  his  muscles  were  strong  and  his  blue  eyes  were  bright, 
And  Ins  brave  little  In-art  was  as  merry  and"  light 
As  a  bird  let  loose  from  its  cage. 

Now  Tom  bad  been  reading,  as  every  boy  should, 
Of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  brave  and  the  good  — 

Of  Washington,  Warren,  and  Lee; 
And  the  Fourth  of  July  —  it  was  now  near  at  hand  — 
Was  the  day  the^slad  sound  had  rung  out  through  the  land, 

"We  are  free!  we  are  free!  we  are  free!" 


Tom  got  to  thinking  bow  grand  it  would  be. 
Like  the  patriot  heroes  he  loved,  to  be  free  — 
'Twas  too  bad  to  be  kept  so  at.  home. 
There  were  lots  of  nice  boys  in  the  streets  just  below, 
And  they  had  such  good  times!     He  did  wish  he  could  go 
And  the  wide  world  along  with  them  roam. 

Then  all  on  a  sudden,  one  morning  in  bed. 
A  brilliant  idea  popped  right  into  his  head, 

And  he  laughed  out"  aloud  in  his  glee: 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  the  breaking  of  day, 
When  Liberty  triumphed,  he'd  up  and  away. 

To  dwell  independent  and  free. 

And  so  Master  Tommy,  when  DO  one  was  by, 
Slipped  out  through  the  gate  on  that  Fourth  of  July. 

And  thus  was  he  "armed  and  equipped": 
Three  packs  of  tire-crackers,  a  long  stick  of  punk. 
A  huge  slice  of  gingerbread,  plenty  of  "  spunk." 

And  a  dime  in  his  hand  tightly  gripped. 

Our  hero  marched  on  through  the  din  and  the  heat 
Till  he  entered  at  last,  by  mere  chance,  a  side  street, 

Where  a  crowd  of"  rough  boys  were  at  play. 
'Twas  a  tenement  quarter,  low.  dirty,  and  mean, 
And  the  rabble  of  gninirn.  hard-featured  and  keen. 

Were  keeping  "the  Fourth"  in  their  way. 

Ah.  those  sharp-witted  Arabs!  how  quickly  they  knew 
What  sort  of  boy  Tom  was!     Around  him  they  drew. 

And  to  chaff  him  began.      "Hullo.  Bull! 

Does  yer  mar  know  ye're  out?"  "  Where'd  ye  git  yer  nice  clo'es?" 
"Oh,  ain't  he  a  daisy!"  —  so  the  mocking  talk  goes  — 

"  Say!  give  us  a  hunk  o'  yer  grub." 

In  a  jiffy  his  packs  of  fire-crackers  were  Crabbed, 
His  pockets  were  rifled,  his  gingerbread  "nabbed." 

And  his  clean  clothes  were  all  in  a  muss 

Then  they  daubed  him  with  mud  till  he  looked  iike  a  fright, 
And  shouted  in  glee  at  his  pitiful  plight. 

"Now,  sonny,  ye're  like  one  of  us." 

But  Tom  had  the  "spirit  of  'seventy-six." 
And  finding  himself  in  so  sorry  a  fix. 

Struck  out  like  a  man,  might  and  main. 
Rut  the  battle  was  sorely  unequal;  in  spite 
Of  his  stout   little  lists  anil  high  courage,  the  fight 

Must  have  proved  in  the  end  all  in  vain. 

Just  then  rose  a  cry,  "Cop's  a-comin'!"     Away 
Sped  the  fleet-footed  Arabs  like  night  before  day, 

And  Tom  stood  alone  in  the  street. 

'  '  Look  a-here,  you  young  scamp  —     Oh  !  are  you  Tommy  Brown  V 
I'm  in  luck.      \Vliy,  the  whole  force  is  scourm'  the  town, 

And  here  you  are,  right  on  my  beat!" 

Poor  Tom!     What  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold 
Was  he  —  not  a  bit  like  his  "heroes  of  old"— 

As  homeward  he  limped,  snd  and  sore! 
His  face  was  all  swollen,  his  right  arm  was  hurt, 
His  jacket  was  torn  and  bespattered  with  dirt, 

And  he'd  ne'er  felt  so  wretched  before. 

And  when,  a  warm  bath  and  a  poultice  applied, 
He  lay  in  his  bed,  with  dear  mother  beside, 

Tom  drowsily  said.  "Now  I  see: 
It  may  have  been  good  for  the  heroes  of  old 
To  be  free,  for  they  were  men,  mighty  and  bold, 

But  it  isn't  a  good  thing  for  me." 

"No,  Tom,"  said  his  mother;  "mistaken  again. 
True  freedom  is  good  both  for  boys  anil  for  men, 

As  your  heroes  —  and  mine  —  clearly  saw; 
But  they  knew  —  and  the  truth  is  worth  'learning,  my  boy  — 
The  freedom  that's  good  for  us  all  to  enjoy 

Is  Liberty  governed  by  Laic." 
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THE  LITTLE  AITANGA. 
•^21  (Eruc  Storn. 


BY  A.  M.  FORD. 

RAY  and  snow-charged  hung  the 
sky  over  Koljutsjiii  Bay  and 
all  around  about  it.  Gray 
and  snow-charged  is  the  sky 
for  most  of  the  year  in  these 
desolate  regions,  where  a  tree 
is  unknown,  and  where  a  few 
willow  scrubs  and  some  crake- 
berry  heath  are  the  tallest 
growth  the  short  though  hot 
summer  can  produce. 

The  summer  had  gone,  and 
now  at  the  end  of  September 
had  the  sea  already  begun  to 
make  ice.  But  the  season  is 
so  devoid  of  beauty  and  so  un- 
fruitful at  the  best  that  most 
of  the  people  of  this  icy  region 
await  the  coming  of  winter 
with  calm  indifference.  Only 
the  children  lament,  as  chil- 
dren can,  the  departed  sum- 
mer. 

One  day  there  came  a  change 

to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Far  off  in  Koljutsjiii  Bay 
lay  a  large  vessel  imprisoned  in  the  ice,  and  great  was  the 
commotion  among  the  natives,  who  desired  to  go  out  to  it 
to  trade  for  the  highly  prized  stores  on  board.  But  the 
ice  so  early  in  the  season  "neither  bore  nor  broke." 

At  last  a  large  skin  boat  was  dragged  out  to  a  shore 
channel  where  the  ice  was  but  a  crust,  and  away  went 
the  frail  boat,  full  of  men  and  women.  All  went  well, 
however,  and  much  had  the  returning  Tshukshes  to  relate 
of  the  wonderful  strangers  they  had  met,  who  seemed  not 
to  be  common,  traders  or  whalers. 

Loudest  in  the  praise  of  the  new-comers  was  Tetsjorin, 
a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  and  his  mother.  The  boy  de- 
clared he  had  talked  with  their  chief  himself,  and  from 
him  had  received  the  clay  pipe  out  of  which  he  was  then 
rolling  huge  volumes  of  smoke  in  such  a  man-like  style. 

Then  his  mother  began  to  talk  of  the  visitors,  and  pro- 
phesied that  if  the  strange  heroes  from  the  West  did  not 
escape  their  ice  prison  in  the  next  seven  days,  they  would 
be  detained  there  seven  months,  "and  by  that  could  our 
people  profit,''  asserted  she. 

The  little  ten-year-old  Aitanga  listened  attentively  to 
what  her  mother  and  her  brother  had  to  relate,  and  fond- 
ly hoped  in  her  childish  heart  the  strangers  would  have 
to  stay,  for  then  there  might  be  some  relief  to  the  long 
winter,  with  its  ever-constant  snow  and  seal-meat.  Tets- 
jorin promised  her  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  the 
ship  as  soon  as  the  ice  would  bear  his  dog  team,  and  Aitanga 
shouted  for  very  joy  at  the  thought  of  this  visit. 

From  that  moment  she  did  nothing  else,  awake  or 
asleep,  but  dream  of  the  strange  heroes  from  the  West. 
Finally  the  memorable  day  arrived  when,  with  her  bro- 
ther on  his  sled,  drawn  by  six  dogs,  she  made  her  first  visit 
to  the  Vega.  She  had  much  to  talk  about  after  she  came 
home,  and  she  told  her  mother  she  intended  to  go  out  to 
the  ship  every  single  day  the  strangers  remained  there, 
and  if  the  dogs  could  not  be  spared  to  take  her,  she  could 
•well  enough  go  on  foot. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  that 
Aitanga  was  quite  a  smart  child,  and  so  patient  too.  It 
was  by  her  aid  a  language  was  formed  through  which 
the  natives  and  those  on  board  could  communicate  better 
with  each  other — a  gibberish,  it  was  true,  but  a  better 
method  than  making  signs  to  one  another  only. 


There  was  on  the  Vega  one  man  whom  Aitanga  for  a 
long  time  did  not  get  acquainted  with,  and  lie  was  no  less 
than  the  head  man  of  the  expedition  himself.  He  seem- 
ed to  go  about  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  and  the  quick- 
witted little  girl  soon  decided  that  so  great  a  man  would 
take  no  notice  of  a  little  savage  like  her. 

But  one  day,  when  she  as  usual  was  behind  the  door 
watching  him,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and,  with  a 
friendly  nod  and  smile,  exclaimed:  "Is  it  thou,  little 
sweetheart?  Come  in.'' 

Though  quite  taken  aback,  she  timidly  advanced  and 
courtesied.  Then  the  great  man  said  to  her: 

"Good-morning,  Aitanga.  How  pleasant  to  see  you 
near  to  one !  for  I  have  heard  much  of  the  little  sweetheart 
of  us  all." 

He  made  her  sit  beside  him.  She  could  see  how  closely 
he  examined  many  small  stones,  and  how  afterward,  with 
a  pointed  peg  he  had  dipped  into  a  black  liquid,  he  made 
a  lot  of  strange  marks  on  a  paper.  She  watched  him  so 
intently,  too.  that  he  could  not  help  laughing.  This  made 
her  look  up  instantly,  and  then  he  said : 

"This  can  not  interest  thee,  dear  child,  so  run  up  011 
deck  and  play  with  the  other  children." 

But  Aitanga  explained  that  she  would  rather  stay 
where  she  was,  and  this  she  was  allowed  to  do,  for,  sitting 
there  so  quietly,  she  disturbed  the  wise  man  not  the  least. 

From  that  hour  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  Aitanga  did 
not  spend  some  of  the  time  in  Professor  Nordenskjold's 
study,  watching  him  perform  his  various  duties.  Many 
words  were  not  exchanged,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  got 
along  well  together,  and  it  was  often  observed  how  the 
great  traveller's  features  would  relax  and  lose  their  severe 
look  when  the  little  girl  entered. 

One  day,  far  advanced  in  that  period  we  call  summer, 
when  even  these  regions  began  to  display  a  delicate  verd- 
ure, although  the  Vega  still  lay  fast  frozen  in  her  winter 
harbor,  Professor  Nordenskjold  accidently  let  something 
fall  that  Aitanga  picked  up  and  restored  to  him. 

"Thanks!  thanks!"  said  he,  as  he  received  it  again. 

Astonished,  the  girl  looked  at  him  so  seriously  with  her 
great  oblique  eyes  that  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"It  is  even  true,  then,"  he  said,  "that  the  Tshukshes 
know  not  how  to  thank,  and  that  there  is  no  word  to  ex- 
press it  in  your  language." 

"I  can  thank,"  answered  she,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone. 
"  Thou  hast  taught  me  it,  and  I  shall  teach  the  others." 

"That  is  proper,"  said  he,  half  in  jest:  "  but  thou  must 
also  teach  them  greater  honesty.  For  who  was  it  tried  to 
pass  a  flayed  dog  on  me  for  a  fox  last  winter  ?" 

"That  was  just  Tetsjorin,"  said  the  girl,  sorrowfully; 
"  but  he  was  so  ashamed  when  thou  didst  discover  it,  and 
mother  and  I  afterward  scolded  him  so.  that  I  know  he 
won't  do  it  again.  But,"  continued  she,  slowly  and  more 
thoughtfully,  "how  couldst  thou  know  it?  Art  thou  a 
god  that  knows  everything  ?" 

"No.  my  child;  I  am  but  a  human  being  like  thyself." 

"  No,  that  art  thou  not,  then,"  said  Aitanga,  shaking  her 
head.  "  An  ordinary  human  art  thou  not,  nor  is  any  one 
of  them  thou  hast  with  thee.  They  are  all  heroes." 

"Indeed!  and  how  dost  thou  know  that  '." 

"  Why,  a  hero  is  seven  times  stronger  and  wiser  than  a 
human,  but  a  god  is  seven  times  stronger  and  wiser  than  a 
hero,  and,  for  that  reason,  art  thou,  as  the  leader  of  heroes, 
even  a  god." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  traveller,  "if  we  do  have  more 
knowledge  than  you  people,  hardly  are  we  stronger,  and 
in  110  way  am  I  stronger  than  my  fellow-travellers.'' 

"  Why,  why,"  exclaimed  Aitanga,  eagerly,  "  not  one  of 
our  people  has  ever  been  able  to  make  such  a  long  voyage 
as  thou  hast  made,  nor  has  ever  been  able  to  lie  frozen  in 
here  a  whole  long  winter  without  coming  to  any  harm  or 
suffering  any  want." 

"Well,  yes,  that  canst  thou  certainly  believe.     For  what 
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I  and  my  companions  have  done,  no  one  before  us  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing1." 

"  But,"  burst  out  the  girl,  admiringly,  "thou  must  sure- 
ly be  a  god,  nevertheless." 

Now  "was  there  great  humility  in  the  wise  man's  voice 
as  he  answered  tier,  with  all  seriousness: 

"  There  is  but  one  God,  my  child,  and  His  power  and  wis- 
dom can  110  one  attain  to:  why,  no  one  can  gain  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  His  powers.  We  can  only  feel  His  pre- 
sence within  us,  but  we  can  never  see  Him  with  our  eyes." 

After  a  long  silence,  said  Aitanga,  slowly  and  softly, 
"That  do  I  believe,  because  thou  sayest  it."  A  little  while 
afterward  added  she,  "And  that  shall  I  teach  to  Tetsjorin 
and  the  rest  of  them." 

The  prophecy  of  Aitanga's  mother  that  the  stranger 
heroes  should  remain  frozen  up  in  Koljutsjin  Bay  for  sev- 
en months  proved  true,  except  that  it  was  for  ten  instead 
of  seven  months  they  remained  there.  The  great  exploit, 
the  circumnavigation  of  Asia,  by  perseverance  and  exer- 
tion, has  been  accomplished,  and  consequently  it  can  now 
be  hoped  a  new  and  wide-extended  field  has  been  opened 
at  last  to  Western  civilization.  A  breath  thereof,  through 
intercourse  with  one  of  its  most  foremost  bearers,  has  al- 
ready wafted  thither  a  seed  which,  although  it  has  only 
taken  root  in  a  little  ignorant  girl's  heart,  still  gives  good 
promise  of  a  future  harvest. 

Thankfulness  for  services  or  favors  rendered,  honesty 
in  dealing,  besides  sensibility  of  God's  power  and  good- 
ness, are  these  seeds,  which  possess  in  themselves  such 
growing  power  that  not  even  in  North  Siberia's  snow 
fields  could  they  be  sown  in  vain. 


THEY  BoTH  WENT  OFF. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTIXGE. 

OH,  Pussina  White  was  as  nice  a  young  puss 
As  ever  reposed  on  a  mat. 
But,  like  all  of  her  mice-loving  kindred,  she 
Was  a  very  inquisitive  cat — 

Me-ow!— 
A  very  inquisitive  cat. 

Through  this  fault  it  was  that  a  sad  fate  she  met; 

For  one  summer  morn  on  the  ground 
Something  burning  and  smoking  she  saw,  and  at  once 

With  her  paw  began  rolling  it  round — 
Meow.'.'— 

With  her  paw  began  rolling  it  round. 

'Twas  a  big  fire-cracker,  and  soon  it  went  off, 

And  "into  small  pieces  it  flew, 
And  that  was  the  last  of  young  Pussina  White, 

For  that  poor  little  cat  went  off  too — 
Jfe-oui. '.'.'— 

That  poor  little  cat  went  off  too. 
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BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 

BY  THE  CAPTAIN. 

PAUL!  Paul!  find  John;  tell  him  to  saddle  the  horse 
and  ride  for  his  life  for  the  doctor.  The  baby  has 
swallowed  a  button,  and  I'm  afraid  "will  choke  to  death." 

Almost  before  his  mother  had  finished  speaking,  Paul 
had  thrown  down  his  book  and  started  for  the  stable. 
He  found  John,  delivered  the  message,  and  then,  seized 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  sprang  into  the  saddle  of  his  bicycle, 
•which  stood  in  the  front  yard,  and  shot  otf  down  the 
hard  road  leading  to  the  village,  a  mile  away,  like  an 
arrow. 

The  road  was  one  of  the  best  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
were  no  hills  to  be  climbed.  Five  minutes  later,  as  the 
flying  wheel  was  turned  into  the  street  on  which  stood 
Dr.  Brown's  house,  its  rider  saw  the  Doctor  step  into  his 
sulky  and  start  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  another 
minute  the  sulky  had  been  overtaken  by  the  wheel,  the 
breathless  message  had  been  understood,  and  the  Doctor 
was  driving  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  Paul's  home. 
As  he  left  the  village,  the  Doctor  met  John  entering  it. 

When,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later.  Paul  reached  home, 
he  found  the  dear  little  baby  sister  lying  in  her  crib, 
white  and  exhausted,  but  out  of  danger.  You  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  a  very  proud  boy  when  the  Doctor  told 
him  that  he  had  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
when  his  mother  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  said 
that  he  had  saved  his  sister's  life.  Very  proud,  too,  was 
he  of  his  bicycle,  which  had  carried  him  so  swiftly  to  the 
village,  and  many  a  time  since  has  he  told  the  story  of 
that  ride  to  people  who  have  sneered  at  his  wheel  as  being 
only  a  boy's  plaything,  and  a  dangerous  one  at  that. 

In  careless  hands  the  bicycle  is  dangerous,  as  was  shown 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Pennsylvania.  There  a  young 
man  recklessly  attempted  to  ride  one  down  a  steep  and 
stony  hill-side.  Half-way  down,  his  feet  slipped  from  the 
pedals,  and  in  trying  to  check  his  speed  by  applying  the 
brake,  he  was  thrown  headlong  and  killed.  Thus,  you 
see,  the  bicycle  is  much  like  a  spirited  horse,  and  must  be 
managed  with  the  same  amount  of  care  and  skill. 

"When,  nearly  five  years  ago,  the  first  article  on  bicycles 
appeared  in  HARPER'S  YOVNG  PEOPLE,  but  few  of  its  read- 
ers had  ever  seen  and  much  less  ridden  one,  and  the  tri- 
cycle was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Now  a  small 
army  of  young  people  own  and  ride  bicycles,  and  tricycles 
may  be  seen  any  day  on  the  fine  roads  near  the  large  cities, 
and  occasionally  011  distant  country  roads. 

At  first  the  girls  complained  bitterly  that  the  new  sport 
was  only  for  boys,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  for  them 
to  enjoy  it.  They  said  that  bicycling  was  a  selfish  and 
lonesome  form  of  amusement,  for  only  one  person  could 
ride  at  a  time,  and  they  did  not  believe  there  was  much  fun 
in  it  anyway.  They  said  this;  but  away  down  in  their 
hearts  they  confessed  to  themselves  that  it  looked  very 
fa^i-inatini;-,  and  they  wished  they  too  could  ride  the  steely 
wheels.  Now  their  wishes  have  come  to  pass.  Every- 
where g'irls  are  learning  to  ride  tricycles,  and  are  daily 
gaining  health,  strength,  and  beauty  with  the  exercise. 

The  lonesonieness  has  been  done  away  with,  too.  On 
page  569  you  may  see  illustrations  of  tandem  bicycles  for 
the  boys,  and  sociable  tricycles  for  the  girls,  in  which  two 
may  ride  together.  They  are  so  arranged  that  each  may  do 
her  share  of  the  work,  or  one  may  do  it  all.  There  too 
you  may  see  a  picture  of  the  four-wheeler,  in  which  two 
la'hes  or  girls  may  sit  comfortably  behind,  while  a  strong 
man  or  boy  in  front  does  all  the  work,  and  wheels  them 
merrily  along  the  smooth  road  at  a  good  pace. 

Many  boys  have  become  so  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bi- 
cycle that  they  can  do  as  many  tricks  on  it  as  a  circus- 
rider  can  on  his  horse.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  fancy  rider  vault  otf  and  on  his  machine  while  it 
is  in  motion,  ride  with  his  head  in  the  saddle  and  his  feet 


up  in  the  air,  lift  the  small  wheel  from  the  ground  and 
ride  for  long  distances  on  one  wheel  only,  and  do  a  hun- 
dred different  tricks,  with  apparent  ease,  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

Many  long  journeys,  some  of  them  of  thousands  of  miles, 
have  been  made  on  bicycles ;  but  the  longest  of  all.  a  jour- 
ney around  the  world,  is  now  being  undertaken  by  a 
young  man  who  started  from  San  Francisco  some  months 
ago,  and  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  Of 
course  he  will  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  steamer;  but  all  the  rest  of  this  wonderful  jour- 
ney he  proposes  to  accomplish  on  his  bicycle. 

Many  boys  are  now  preparing  to  spend  their  vacations 
in  making  bicycle  journeys  through  interesting  sections 
of  the  country,  and  jolly  times  they  will  have.  They  will 
dress  in  straw  hats  or  helmets,  flannel  shirts,  knee-breech- 
es, long  stockings,  and  low-cut  canvas  shoes.  Their  coats 
will  be  made  into  compact  rolls  and  strapped  to  the  han- 
dle-bars of  their  bicycles,  and  in  M.  I.  P.  (multum  in  par- 
vo)  bags,  fastened  to  the  backbone  of  the  machine  behind 
the  saddle,  they  can  carry  toilet  articles,  a  change  of  un- 
der-clothing, and  many  useful  odds  and  ends.  If  they 
expect  to  be  gone  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  have 
travelling  bags  or  small  trunks  forwarded  from  point  to 
point,  along  their  proposed  routes,  by  express. 

In  the  autumn  these  young  travellers  will  return  to 
their  homes  and  schools  tanned  and  strong,  and  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  country  over  which  they  have  rid- 
den more  intimate  than  they  could  have  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

MY    FIRST    RIDE    ON    AN    ELEPHANT. 

BY  COLONEL  THOMAS  W.  KNOX, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  EOT  TRAVELLERS  is  THE  FAR  EAST,"  ETC. 

IT  was  at  Benares,  the  "Holy  City"  of  India,  which  ev- 
ery pious  Hindoo  hopes  to  see  at  least  once  in  his  life- 
time, that  I  made  my  first  promenade  on  the  famous  beast 
of  burden.  Through  the  politeness  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Vizinagram,  whose  palace  is  just  outside  the  city.  I  was 
provided  with  one  of  the  elephants  from  his  stables — a 
huge  beast,  almost  rivalling  Jumbo  in  size  and  strength. 

At  the  hour  appointed — six  o'clock  in  the  morning — it 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  equipped  with  a  magnifi- 
cent howdah  that  was  capable  of  seating  four  persons 
comfortably.  The  mahout,  or  driver,  sat  on  the  neck  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  attendant  who  managed  the  ladder 
stood  ready  to  assist  us  to  mount  to  our  places. 

The  companion  of  my  travels,  a  German  gentleman, 
had  some  hesitation  about  trusting  himself  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  but  his  scruples  vanished  when  he  look- 
ed at  the  animal.  We  mounted  the  ladder  with  the  pre- 
tense that  we  were  anything  but  novices,  and  took  the 
front  seat,  of  the  howdah.  Our  guide  then  ascended  to  the 
rear  seat,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  settled  into  our  places 
we  gave  the  signal  for  starting. 

At  a  word  from  the  mahout  the  elephant  moved  off  at 
a  walking  pace,  but  it  was  rapid  enough  to  keep  the  at- 
tendant on  a  slow  run,  in  order  to  maintain  his  place  be- 
hind us.  I  judge  that  we  made  between  four  and  five  miles 
an  hour  when  in  motion,  but  this  speed  could  not  be 
maintained  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  frequently 
to  make  way  for  carts  or  wagons  in  the  road.  Oxen  did 
not  seem  to  fear  us.  but  the  most  of  the  horses  that  we  met 
showed  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  elephant,  and  some- 
times were  so  restive  that  their  drivers  could  not  easily 
control  them. 

The  motion  of  the  howdah  was  not  at  all  uncomforta- 
ble, but  by  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  I  found  that  my 
back  seemed  to  be  separating  at  the  joints.  It  was  the 
same  with  my  friend,  but  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  "no- 
thing when  one  got  used  to  it."  There  was  a  swaying 
motion  which  reminded  me  of  the  tossing  of  a  small  boat 
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011  the  waves;  we  tried  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  but  the  ef- 
fort was  not  at  all  successful. 

The  elephant  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  driver  very 
promptly  in  nearly  every  instance.  Whenever  he  hesitated 
even  for  a  moment  he  was  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a  prod 
of  the  goad  in  his  neck  or  upon  his  ear,  and  the  prodding 
was  not  at  all  gentle.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  ele- 
phant say  he  must  be  controlled  by  kindness  and  unrelent- 
ing firmness.  ''Never  hurt  him  when  he  is  doing  his  duty, 
and  never  allow  him  to  disobey  you  in  the  least  without 
punishment,''  is  the  motto  of  the  elephant-driver. 

We  had  a  splendid  view  when  seated  in  the  howdah. 
We  were  on  a  level  with  the  second  stories  of  the  build- 
ings, and  where  the  windows  were  open  we  could  easily 
see  inside  the  upper  rooms.  When  riding  through  the 
country,  we  were  above  the  fences  and  hedges,  and  saw  a 
great  deal  that  was  i  nvisible  to  us  when  riding  in  a  carriage. 

There  was  not  the  least  feeling  of  dizziness  at  our  eleva- 
tion, but  we  could  not  fail  to  realize  that  we  were  at  a 
goodly  height,  and  a  fall  would  be  a  serious  matter.  Be- 
fore we  left  the  hotel  an  Englishman  with  whom  we  had 
made  acquaintance  gave  us  a  few  words  of  caution. 

"I  have  lived  ten  years  in  this  country,'' said  he,  "and 
am. familiar  with  elephants.  The  most  docile  of  them 
is  liable  to  turn  on  you  and  try  to  kill  you  if  you  jump 
or  fall  from  his  back.  Whenever  you  want  to  descend, 
call  the  attendant  to  place  the  ladder  for  you  to  go  down 
in  the  usual  way,  and  don't  under  any  circumstances 
jump  from  the  howdah  to  the  ground." 

His  caution  rung  in  our  ears  for  a  while  as  we  rode 
along,  but  we  soon  forgot  it  in  the  excitement  of  our  novel 
situation.  By-and-by  I  observed  that  the  howdah  was 
turning  to  one  side,  and,  what  was  especially  interesting  to 
me,  it  was  turning  on  the  side  where  I  sat.  I  told  the 
guide  to  sit  over,  so  as  to  balance  my  weight  with  that  of 
my  friend,  as  he  was  much  lighter  than  I ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  At  every  step  the  howdah  swayed  more  and  more  to 
my  side,  and  the  situation  was  getting  very  serious. 

My  friend  suggested  that  we  j  ump  out  and  scramble  to  the 
ground  before  the  howdah  turned  over  and  spilled  us  out. 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  I,  "what  that  English- 
man told  us  at  the  hotel  ?  We  mustn't  jump  out  under 
any  circumstances." 

"Stop  the  elephant!  stop  him !"  I  shouted  to  the  guide. 
"Stop  him,  and  tell  the  man  to  put  up  the  ladder." 

The  guide  was  a  stupid  fellow,  and  didn't  understand 
me  until  I  repeated  the  order.  We  stopped  close  to  a  high 
wall,  and  just  in  time  to  save  us  from  a  fall.  I  put  out 
my  hand  against  the  wall  while  the  ladder  was  unfasten- 
ed from  the  elephant's  side  and  put  in  position  for  us  to 
descend.  We  both  came  down  that  ladder  much  more 
quickly  and  with  far  less  dignity  than  we  had  ascended. 

The  howdah  was  pushed  into  its  proper  position,  the 
ropes  and  bands  were  tightened,  and  then  we  mounted 
again  to  our  places,  and  the  promenade  was  resumed. 
It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  the 
hotel,  just  in  time  for  hazree  (breakfast),  and  dismissed 
our  ponderous  beast  and  his  conductors. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  our  English  friend  opened 
the  Allahabad  Pioneer  of  the  day  before,  and  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  known 
for  years,  in  consequence  of  falling  from  the  back  of  an 
elephant.  As  he  struck  the  ground,  the  animal  turned 
and  pierced  him  with  his  tusks,  and  was  in  so  great  a  rage 
that  he  could  not  be  controlled  until  his  victim  was  dead. 

Our  informant  was  unable  to  give  the  reason  for  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  elephant.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  animal  is  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  rage,  and  some- 
times the  most  docile  of  elephants  will  become  suddenly 
unmanageable.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  incident 
was  likely  to  make  a  forcible  impression  on  my  German 
friend  and  myself,  and  in  subsequent  rides  on  elephants 
during  our  stay  in  India  we  kept  it  constantly  in  mind. 


Fig.  1.— "  'G 


WALKING-CANES. 

BY  A.  \V.  ROBERTS. 

KNOW  of  a  young  nian  in  Florida,  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  is  paying  his  way  through  col- 
lege by  collecting  and  curing  canes  of  the  wild  oraii^i-. 
on  the  handles  of  which  he  carves  during  his  leisure  time 
and  vacations  full-length  figures  of  alligators,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  I  have  examined  several  of  these  canes,  and  the 
entire  work  seems  to  be  done  with  small  chisels  and  a  part- 
ing or  V  tool. 
These  canes  are 
in  constant  de- 
mand with  vis- 
itors and  tour- 
ists to  Florida, 
and  have  be- 
come known  as 
"orange -wood 
'gator  canes." 
This  fact  may 
be  suggestive 

to  some  of  our  ingenious  farmer  boys 
who  are  struggling  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege course. 

Walking-canes  can  be  gathered  at 
all  seasons.     The  canes  should  be  laid 

aside  in  a  moderately  dry  and  cool  place,  and  should  not 
be  worked  or  the  bark  taken  off  till  they  are  half  dry. 
They  are  then  most  supple,  and  may  be  bent  or  straight- 
ened without  injury.  When  laying  by  canes  to  dry.  the 
knots  and  spurs  should  not  be  trimmed  close;  it  is  best  to 
trim  them  only  roughly,  leaving  the  spurs  of  branches  and 
roots  on  the  stick  f ully  an  inch  long. 

To  straighten  or  bend  the  canes,  they  should  be  steamed 
until  they  are  supple,  or  buried  in  hot  wet  sand  until 
they  become  soft;  they  must  then,  while  still  hot,  be  given 
the  form  they  are  intended  to  keep, 
and  kept  in  this  form  until  they  are 
cold.  Straight  sticks  are  tied  firm- 
ly together  in  small  bundles,  and 
wound  with  a  coil  of  rope  from  end 
to  end;  they  are  then  suspended  to  a 
beam  by  their  knob  ends,  and  a  heavy 
weight  is  attached  to  the  ferrule  ends. 
Crooks  may  be  turned  by  soaking 
the  end  in  boiling  water  for  half  ail 
hour,  then  bending  it  to  the  desired 
form,  and  retaining  it  in  its  position 
by  means  of  a  tourniquet  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  2)  until  the  cane  is  cold. 

The  bark  may  then  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  split  or  chip  the  wood.  Knots 
may  be  trimmed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  root  knobs 
turned  into  grotesque  shapes.  There  are  no  rules  that 
can  be  given  to  guide  one  when  carving  the  roots  into 
handles,  since  their  forms  are  governed  by  the  outlines  of 
the  roots,  these  often  being  very  suggestive  of  themselves. 
The  group  of  heads  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
page  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  the 
rough  stick.  Figs.  5  and  6  the  finished  heads. 

One  or  two  points  should  receive  considerable  attention 
when  designing  the  handles.  If 
the  stick  is  to  be  a  fancy  one  to  be 
carried  and  swung  in  the  hand, 
the  roots  can  be  carved  into  gro- 
tesque or  fancy  forms.  But  if  for 
use,  the  handle  should  be  round 
and  smooth,  so  as  to  fit  comforta- 
bly in  the  hand.  The  head  nf  a 
dog.  or  a  swan  or  goose,  forms  an 
appropriate  design  fora  stick  that 
is  to  be  held  oil  the  arm  when  Fife'  ".—HOCKEY  STICK. 


A  TOURNIQUET. 
Fig.  S 
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FIG.  3. 


lighting'  a  match,  or  when  wish- 
ing to  have  both  hands  free. 
The  crutch  and  hook  are  also 
comfortable  forms. 

Often  when  riding  my  cane  hobby  I  have  delighted  my 
young  friends  by  turning  out  many  fancy  varieties  of 
hockey  sticks.  Regarding  the  form  of  the  hockey  stick 
there  is  much  variety  of  opinion,  some  preferring  the  short 
round  knob,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  while  others  prefer  a  hooked 
handle,  or  a  long  hook  more  in  the  style  of  the  polo  crutch. 
Wooden  handles  are  given  touches  of  rich  brown  by 
applying  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  parts  to  be  colored. 

All  sticks  with  the  rough  bark  left  on  should  be  neatly 
trimmed  naked  around  the  neck  of  the  handle,  and  the 
whole  lightly   gone  over  with  fine  sand   or  emery  pa- 
per.    The  cane  should  then  receive  several  dressings  of 
boiled  linseed-oil,  and  be  left  to 
dry.     When  dry,  a  coat  of  shellac 
varnish   is   applied.      Oak   canes 
look  best  when  carefully  barked 
in  hot  water,  the  loose  bark  being 
removed  by  rubbing  with  coarse 
canvas,  and  the  cane  then  dried, 
dressed   with   boiled    linseed -oil, 
again  dried,  then  polished  and  var- 
nished with  shellac  or  furniture 
varnish,  and  again  polished. 

Dogwood  and  Osage  -  orange 
canes  can  be  stained  black  by 
brushing  them  over  with  a  hot  and 
strong  decoction  of  logwood  and 
nut-galls.  When  this  is  thorough- 
ly dried,  brush  them  over  with  vinegar  in  which  a  few  rusty 
nails  have  been  steeped  for  two  or  three  days.  Some  per- 
sons use  ink  for  a  black  stain,  others  introduce  ' '  drop  black" 
in  the  varnish  ;  a  brown  or  mahogany  stain  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  adding  some  "  dragon's-blood"  to  the  varnish.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  sticks  should  be  guarded  from  excess- 
ive wear  by  a  neat  brass  ferrule ;  these  are  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase at  a  hardware  store  than  to  make,  though  I  have 
eften  used  brass  thimbles  and  tailor's  steel  thimbles  as  a 
substitute.  These  can  be  fastened  by  means  of  hot  shel- 
lac, or  with  a  brass  pin  driven  into  a  hole  in  the  thimble 
and  passing  through  the  wood  of  the  cane. 

For  fastening  carved  or  rustic  heads  or  handles  on  canes 
hot  glue  or  thick  shellac  varnish  is  used.  A  good-sized 
hole  is  first  bored  into  the  handle,  and  a  hole  of  similar 
size  in  the  cane;  a  dowel  is  driven  into  the  hole  in  the 

cane  (using  plen- 
ty of  glue),  after 
which  the  handle 
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FIG.  6. 


FIG.  5. 


is  driven  on  to  the  dowel  pin.  Han- 
dles may  be  made  of  horn,  which 
can  be  softened  for  bending  by  boil- 
ing in  oil  (not  kerosene)  or  hot  fat. 

Hard  woods  that  will  take  a  polish,  and  vegetable  ivory, 
which  is  very  easy  and  pleasant  to  carve,  are  good  ma- 
terials to  use  for  handles.  For  small  canes,  bone  will  be 
found  an  easy  material  to  shape  into  handles. 

With  walking -cane  manufacturers  there  are  many 
styles  of  handles  that  are  in  constant  demand,  and  that 
have  trade  and  fashion  names.  As  most  of  them  are  very 
easily  made,  I  have  given  figures  of  them.  The  ''crutch" 
and  the  "hook"  cane  handles  are  most  popular  with  old 
people. 

All  the  manufacturers  of  walking-canes  and  umbrella 
and  parasol  sticks  state  that  the  demand  for  native  woods 
suitable  for  canes  and  sticks  is  constant  all  the  year  round, 
and  that  the  sticks  may  be  gathered  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  sent  to  market,  both 
straight  and  crooked  sticks  being  salable,  also 
roots  for  handles. 

The  prices  paid  seem  to  me  to  be  very  en- 
couraging, and  were  I  a  boy  living  in  the 
country  or  on  a  farm,  I  feel  positive  that 
during  vacation  and  the  long  winter  months, 
instead  of  lounging  about  the  "store,"  I'd  be 
in  the  woods  grubbing  up  roots  and  cutting 
sticks  for  walking-canes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young 
growth  of  most  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  is  de- 
stroyed in  one  way  or  another  when  clearing 
the  land,  meadows,  and  hedges.  The  roots  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  following  list,  which  gives 
the  prices  paid  per  thousand,  are  always  destroyed.  This 
list  of  native  woods,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them,  was  ob- 
tained from  Loviboiid  &  Co.,  No.  223  Grand  Street,  New 
York,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  walking-canes: 

Dogwood  sticks,  one-inch  diameter  at  base,  and  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
two  inches  in  length,  bark  on,  $10  to  $12  per  thousand;  peeled,  $12  to 
$18  per  thousand.  Young  trees,  roots  on  (Fig.  8),  and  those  peeled  six 
inches  below  the  root,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  $20  per  thousand.  Sheep- 
berry  (Sweet  Viburnum,  known  to  farmers  as  "Nan- 
ny-berry"), bark  on,  $8  per  thousand ;  peeled  six  inch- 
es below  the  root,  $20  per  thousand.  Hickory,  $20  to 
$30  per  thousand,  bark  on  (never  peeled).  Birch 
(red),  roots  on,  white  birch  (u  silver  birch"),  bark  on, 
$12  per  thousand.  Oaks,  with  roots,  $20  per  thou- 
sand ;  without  roots,  $12  per  thousand.  Osage  or- 
ange, $10  perthousand.  Small  maples,  bark  on,  $10 
per  thousand.  Cherry,  apple,  pear,  $12  per  thousand, 
bark  on.  Red  cedar,  $20  per  thousand.  Roots  of 
dogwood,  water-birch,  sheep-berry  trees, $  1 2  per  thou- 
sand. Florida  wild  orange, 
$10  per  thousand  ;  holly- 
stick,  $10  per  thousand. 


FIG.  9. 
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Allegro. 


TO     CHARLEY     HAWKINS. 


=>=t 


BY  S.  B.  MILLS. 


Char  -  ley  loves  good  eu  -  gar  -  cake,  Char  -  ley  loves  good  can  -  dy  ;    Char-ley  loves  to     kiss    the     girls    When  they  are  neat  and   han  -  dy. 

J    J 
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Eicle  a  cock-horse 
To  Banbury  Cross! 

OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SAVANNAH,  GEOBGIA. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS.— I  think  you  are  very  kind 
to  take  so  nnii-li  M-oiii'le  to  please  the  children 
who  write  to  the  Post-office  Box,  anil  I've  deter- 
mined to  write  and  let  you  know  that  there  is 
still  another  child  \vlio  loves  you  and  appreciates 
your  efforts  to  make  us  happy.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  \vritt-  before,  because  I  am  kept  very 
busy.  I  go  to  school,  ami  study  geography,  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
dictation,  and  then  I  take  drawing  lessons  and 
;ro  to  dancing-school.  I  was  a  longtime  learn- 
ini:  to  waltz,  but  I  can  walrz  nicely  now.  I  be- 
lieve 1  love  my  drawing. best  of  all  my  lemons, 
and  my  teacher  is  kind  enough  to  say  I  ha\e 
talent.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  one  of 
my  most  beloved  'books  is  The  Yoinui  Mnrooi,,  r«, 
because  my  dear  papa  was  one  of  the  charaetel s 
in  it.  and  t'hc  Look  was  written  by  liis  uncle.  I 
am  my  mamma's  only  child,  and  since  dear  papa's 
death  I  have  been  her  only  companion,  but  I  have 
two  step. brothers  and  a  lovely  step-sister.  My 
brothers  are  almost  men,  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
them,  they  are  so  kind  to  me.  I  am  not  at  all 
lonely,  for  I  have  books,  toys,  and  my  painting 
and  lira  wing  to  amuse  me:  then  kind  aunts,  cous- 
ins, and  my  uncle  Ben.  oh,  he  is  the  best  and 
most  splendid  uncle  in  the  world.  I  must  not 
Eorgel  to  mention  Pat.  my  canary.  He  sings— I 
should  say  so  ' — till  <l<n/.  and  would  keep  on  all 

night  if  we  left  a  light  in  the  i in.    I  notice  that 

nearly  all  the  children  tell  how  old  they  are,  and 
say  "I  am  a  little  boy."  or  girl.  Now  I  want 
you  to  guess  how  old  1  am,  and  if  1  am  a  girl  or 
boy,  when  I  sign  myself  E.  JETT  II. 

I  fancy  my  correspondent  is  a  little  girl,  and  if 
I  may  judge  of  her  age  from  the  list  of  her  stud- 
ies, I  think  that  twelve  candles  shone  around 
her  last  birthday-cake.  Am  I  right? 


SHAKOPEE,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  and  my  only 
pets  are  a  Maltese  ,.,,[  named  susan  and  a  little 
black  dog  named  Frank.  I  have  no  brothers  nor 
sisters.  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  a  lin  !•'  •  \  er  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much, 
and  I  think  the  letters  very  interesting.  "I  go  to 
s: -h""!  ;  my  studies  are  readin-r.  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  geography,  and  grammar.  This 
is  my  first  letter  to  the  POM -office  I'.ox.  and  I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  print,  as  I  have 
written  it  all  by  myself,  and  wi-h  to  MII-P' i-c 
papa.  HOWAUD  A.  s. 

HILLSBOP.O,  NOKTH  DAKOTA. 

We  iive  on  Goose  River.  It  runs  inio  the 
'  Reil  1,'iver.  Nu  cultivated  fruit  grows  hen-,  hut 
\\  i  have  [plenty  .if  wild.  We  find  ^uoseberrics, 
raspberries,  plums,  and  grapes  in  the  woods.  It 
is  very  beautiful  lure  in  summer.  I  have  one 
sister  and  one  brother,  .lenny  and  Theodor.  We 
have  a  nice  dog:  his  name  is  Watch.  He  is  twelve 
years  old.  ANNA  L.  o. 


£LMII:»,  Nt\v  Y..I.H. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to 
-'  hool,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  taken  II  •,  u- 
fKi:'s  YOI-M.  i 'i  .11-1  i  a  i  ng  time,  and  like  il  bet- 
ter than  any  other  paper  printed.  Klmir:i  is  :i 
very  pretty  place  to  live  in.  We  have  a  great 
iets  \Ve  have  a  tame  crow,  and  his  name 

1-    SnOW;   he  is  quite  volllli:   now.  and    CVI 

tell-  us  that  crows  are  very  mischievous.     He  be- 
longs to  my  little  brother,  who  i»  six  years  old, 


and  they  are  great  friends.  Brother  leads 
M:OW  around  with  a  string.  Then  we 
have  a  pet  canary  that  will  play  dead 
bird— lie  on  her  back  and  draw  up  her 
feet,  ami  stay  there  until  we  count  three 
—  peek  sugar  off  your  lips,  kiss  you.  and 
go  upstairs  iwe  hold  heron  our  forefin- 
ger, then  put  the  other  one  in  front  of 
her.  and  she  will  hop  from  one  to  the 
other  as  long  as  we  want  her  to).  Dot 
belongs  to  Lillie,  my  little  sister,  who  is 
eight  years  old.  Then  we  had  a  cat-bird 
for  nearly  a  year ;  it  was  like  a  little 
black  chicken  when  it  was  given  to  us. 
It  was  a  great  pet  with  all  of  us,  and  did 
a  great  many  cute  things,  but  this  sum- 
mer papa  took  it  to  the  woods  and  let  it 
go.  for  it  did  not  sing.  Cricket  belonged 
to  my  sister  Helen;  she  is  fourteen  >cars 
old.  '  I  have  a  parrot  for  my  pet,  and  she 
makes  us  all  laugh.  I  am  afraid  my  let- 
ter is  getting  too  long  to  put  in  the  Post- 
office  i!ox.  EARLIE  S.  (_'. 


NEW  YOKK  CITV. 

I  have  three  white  rats  at  home,  which 
are  very  tame.  One  is  an  old  one,  and  is 
getting  quite  lazy  ;  he  is  separated  from 
the  others,  and  sleeps  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  when  1  put  him  on  the  table  with  the 
little  ones  you  would  laugh  to  see  him 
jump  around  and  try  to  be  as  lively  as 
they  are.  He  is  so  large  that  he  looks 
more  like  a  kitten  than  a  rat,  and  the 
little  ones  are  so  lively  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Wlitu  my 
aunt  is  preparing  things  tor  dinner  they 
run  up  to  her  and  stand  on  their  hind- 
legs  and  look  up  in  her  face,  and  when  she  is  not 
looking  they  will  take  a  little  piece  and  run. 

WALTER  C.  P.  itcn  years  old). 


I  wrote  you  about  my  dog,  Watch,  and  Thomas 
Grey,  the  cat.   Perhaps  you  remember  that  Watch 

met  with  an  accident,  but  he  is  well  now.  My 
I 't'other  Ollie  got  the  shoe -polish,  and  painted 
streaks  all  over  him,  and  it  dried  a  greenish  col- 
or ;  now  he  looks  as  queer  as  a  dug  without  hair 
or  a  cat  without  a  tail.  The  poor  old  fellow  has 
been  trying  to  get  it  off.  but  1  guess  we  will  have 
to  scrub  him.  Ollie  said  he  was  going  to  make  a 
tigiT  of  him.  I  saw  a  dug  without  hair  :  it  came 
from  China.  It  was  the  ugliest  dog  I  ever  saw. 
and  was  about  the  color  ot  Jumbo.  It  was  win- 
ter, and  il  shivered  with  the  cold.  1  hope  yuan- 
getting  along  nicely  with  your  letters  and  they 
do  not  bother  you  much.  BEULAH  P. 

They  do  uot  bother  me  in  the  least,  thank  you, 
but  I  am  MTV  much  bothered  about  Ollie  and  the 

I r  dog.    Turn  him  into  a  tiger,  indeed  !    How 

would  Ollie  like  it  himself? 


DLT.ANGO,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  auntie 
sends  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  think  I  like  "The  Ice  CJueen"  the 
best  of  all  the  stories  1  have  heard  read.  My 
mamma  reads  it  to  me  almost  every  evening.  I 
go  to  school,  and  study  geography,  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  spelling.  I  like  my  teacher  very 
much.  I  am  not  in  school  now,  because  I  am 
sick.  This  town  is  not  four  years  old  yet.  but  we 
have  a  large  school.  My  mamma  is  one  of  the 
teachers.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  dear  little  boy 
baliv  that  lives  next  door.  Your  little  friend, 

EDA  M.  U. 


BELLE  ISLE,  NOVA  Si-oru. 

Hive  in  the  Annapolis  Valley.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  line  apples.  The  apple-trees  were  in  bloom 
two  weeks  ago.  The  orchards  looked  lovely. 
The  valley  is  called  pretty.  The  Annapolis  River 
tl.'ws  through  it.  and  there  is  a  range  of  hills  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south.  The  rail- 
mad  is  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  river.  The  river 
is  very  crooked.  Schooners  are  sailing  up  or 
down  the  river  all  the  time  in  summer.  I  live 
near  where  the  scene  of  "  Evaligeline"  was  laid. 
1  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  school.  I  take  HAIL- 
i'i  u  s  YOI  so  Pi.oi'LE.  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
commenced  to  take  it  January  1, 18S4.  1  read  the 
I '"-I  -office  Ilox  through  in  every  paper.  With 
love,  LOUISA  W.  (12  years  old). 


NK\VRI-I:\  I'OKT.  MASSACHI  SETTS. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  My  little 
brother  is  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  we  think  him 
the  sweetest  baby  in  the  world.  His  name  is  Ar- 
thur, and  if  you  ask  him  wdiat  his  name  is.  he  will 
say.  '•Artec""  He  can  say  quite  a  lot  ot  other 
words,  but  if  I  should  tell  them  it  would  make 
my  letter  ioo  long.  1  am  twelve  years  old,  and 
mj  sister  is  ten.  Good-by. 

HELEN  GEP.TRUDE  B. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 

In  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.S41  I  nut  iced  a  let- 
ter from  Princeton.  New  .Jersey,  signed  1  •'.  i  s 
lb'  is  an  old  trie 'lid  of  mine,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
his  letter.  I  have  been  corresponding  with  him 

- In    lias  I.e.  n  goinn  to  school  in  Princeton.    I 

have  been  taking  your  splendid  paper  for  about 
two  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much.    I  have  been 


living  in  this  State  since  1875.  and,  like  F.  C.  S., 
I  enjoy  living  here  very  much.  Jacksonville  is 
situated  on  the  St.  John's  River,  twenty-five  miles 
I  nun  the  mouth;  its  population  is  about  eight- 
een thousand.  All  along  the  St.  John's  liiver  are 
beautiful  winter  residences,  orange  groves,  etc. 
There  are  a  great  many  Northern  visitors  here  in 
the  winter.  I  would  like  to  visit  your  city,  and 
see  where  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  printed. 

ST.  ELMO  B.  G. 

LAKE  PARK,  MIVNF-'.T*. 

My  little  brother  and  I  live  in  a  pretty  little 
place  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  we  like,  our 
mamma  is  sick,  and  is  at  the  East :  we  have  not 
seen  her  for  seven  months.  We  have  no  other 
1  trot  her  or  sister,  but  we  stay  with  our  jroverness, 
Miss  H.  Tony,  my  brother,  does  not  like  to  say 
his  lessons,  but  I 'do.  I  have  been  reading  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  which  is  very  nice.  I  am 
afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  so  I  will  say 
good-by.  I  hope  my  letter  will  be  printed.  I 
like  HAUPER'S  Y'OUNU  PEOPLE  very  much  :  I  liked 

"  The  Ice  Queen."  "  liaising  the  •"Pearl, Dick 

and  I >,"  and  all  Mrs.  Lillie's  and  Mr.  Otis's  stories, 
and  Jimmy  Brown's.  I  send  a  story;  do  you 
think  it  is  good  enough  to  print  ? 

RETA  D'E.  (10  years  old  next  month). 

ADA'S  LESSON. 

Little  Ada  Simpson  stood  one  bright,  sunny 
day  looking  at  some  pretty  red  flowers  that  grew 
high  up  on  a  rock. 

"Oh,  mamma,  if  I  could  only  get  those  lovely 
flowers !" 

"But,  dear  Ada,"  her  mamma  said,  "they  are 
too  high  for  you  or  any  one  else  to  gather  them  ; 
the  rocks  are  very  unsafe,  and  if  any  one  were  to 
make  the  attempt,  he  would  probably  be  dashed 
to  pieces." 

But  these  flowers  had  a  great  fascination  for 
Ada  :  she  used  to  look  up  at  them  every  time  she 
passed  them,  and  wish  she  could  just  have  one. 
And  this  longing  for  the  flowers  brought  poor 
Ada  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble. as  you  shall  hear. 

One  day  Ada  and  her  mamma  were  taking  a 
walk  past  these  flowers,  and  having  arrived  just 
opposite.  Mrs.  simps'  in  remembered  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  take  with  her  a  letter  for  the  mail, 
and  said  to  Ada,  "  We  must  return  and  get  it,  as 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  sent  off  to-day." 

"Please,  mamma,  let  me  stay  here  and  look  at 
those  flowers  until  you  return." 

Mi-  Simpson  hes'itated  a  moment,  and  then 
said.  "  Yes,  you  may  ;  but  be  quite  sure  not  to 
go  away  " 

Ada  stood  watching  the  flowers,  and  wishing 
she  could  get  only  just  one.  Turning  round, 
she  saw  an  old  woman,  who  said  :  "An'  is  it  a 
pretty  riower  the  sweet  one  would  have?  I  know 
a  path  round  there  where  we  can  get  lots  of  those 
pretty  fluwer.-." 

"Do  you  really?  Would  it  take  long  to  go  and 
gather  them?" 

"Oh  no.  my  sweet  little  lady — just  a  very  little 
time.  Won't  you  come?" 

Ada  thought  she  should  have  time  to  gather 
them  and  be  back  before  her  mamma  returned  ; 
so  she  trotted  off  beside  the  old  woman,  who 
walked  so  very  fast  that  Ada  could  not  keep  pace 
with  her  without  running.  When  they  had  gone 
some  distance,  she  inquired  how  much  farther 
they  had  to  g,i.  as  she  must  go  back  to  her  marn- 
ma.'who  would  be  waiting  for  her. 

"A  very  little  farther,  and  then  we  shall  have 
those  beauties  of  flowers." 

Bravely  on  went  Ada;  but  an  inward  feeling 
told  her*  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  disobeying 
her  mamma,  and  she  began  to  feel  very  tired,  and 
began  to  cry,  which  made  the  old  woman  angry, 
and  -he  told  Ada  she  must  go  on  still  faster.  But 
the  child  said  she  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind — 
she  was  too  tired  ;  and  she  began  to  scream.  Just 
then  she  heard  a  dog  bark,  and  then  her  own 
papa's  voice  calling  to  it. 

You  little  boys  and  girls  who  are  gooil  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  glad  little  Ada  was  to  see 
her  papa.  Poor  child  f  she  was  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  fall  asleep  on  Jerry's  back — that 
was  the  name  of  her  papa'sjioi >e. 

When  Mr.  Simpson  got  home,  he  found  all  con- 
fusion and  excitement.  When  Mrs.  Simpson  did 
not  find  Ada  on  her  return,  she  called  her  name 
loudly,  without  any  reply.  Becoming  alarmed, 
she  retraced  her  steps  to  see  if  she  had  gone  to 
meet  her,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  had  taken  a  different 
and  shorter  road  from  the  one  she  and  Ada  had 
stalled  outon.  Arrivinsrat  home,  she  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  her.  She  immediately  sent  serv- 
ants in  all  directions,  and  also  sent  for  neighbors 
to  go  in  search;  one  of  these  met  Mr.  Simpson 
witii  Ada. 

Her  mamma  was  very,  very  glad  to  have  her 
darling  child  a^ain.  and  soon  she  was  safe  in  her 

own  little  bed. 

The  next  morning  Ada's  mamma  asked  her 
how  she  came  to  go  away.  And  then  .vda  said  : 
"(ih.  mamma.  I  see  it  all  now.  1  was  very,  viry 
naughty  to  go  away  when  you  had  told  me  to 
sta\  :  but  the  old  woman  said  it  would  not  take 
m.im  minutes  to  gather  the  Bowers. " 

"But ,  Ada  dear,  you  ought  not  to  have  believed 
the  old  woman." 

"Don't  old  women  speak  truth,  mamma?" 
said  Ada.  "  I  thought  every  one  spoke  the  truth. 
You  do,  mamma,  and  papa  does ;  and  I  know  it 
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is  very  wicked  and  naughty  to  say  what  is  not 
true." 

"  Yes,  darling ;  but  there  are  in  the  world  wick- 
ed people  who  do  not  always  speak  the  truth. 
Jly  little  girl  must  be  content  to  do  as  her  mam- 
ma tells  her,  and  then  she  will  never  be  likely 
again  to  fall  into  the  same  trouble  as  the  wishing 
to  possess  a  pretty  red  flower  brought  her  into." 

All  little  boys  and  girls  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  go  with  any  strange 
men  or  women  who  ask  them  to. 

And  all  little  children  should  remember  that 
they  are  always  safe  when  they  obey  their 
parents. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  I  have  one  sis- 
ter, named  Katy.  and 'two  little  brothers.  Jack 
and  'Gene.  I  have  no  pet  of  my  own  now.  for 
my  little  dos,  Governor,  is  dead.  He  was  beauti- 
ful, and  I  felt  so  sorry  when  I  beard  be  was  dead  ; 
I  did  not  see  him  die.  My  aunty  has  a  blue-eyed 
cat  named  Blossom;  she  keeps  herself  nice  and 
clean.  Grandpapa  has  a  little  dog  named  Spur  ; 
lie  is  a  black-and-tan,  and  is  a  pretty  shape,  and 
keeps  himself  shiny  and  clean. 

We  have  a  little  flower-garden,  and  I  have  a 
rose-bush  all  to  myself,  and  my  sister  Kate  has 
one  too.  We  have  a  swing  on  the  grass  forall  of 
xis.  and  we  sometimes  swing  before  breakfast. 
Katy  and  I  pick  roses  for  mamma  and  aunty 
from  our  bushes.  Your  friend,  EMMY  W.  G. 


I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have  a 
cat.  dog,  and  horse  for  pets.  I  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-live  books,  twenty-five  dolls, 
and  numerous  games  ami  other  playthings.  I 
have  two  brothers.  One  is  at  Harvard  College, 
and  is  nineteen  years  old,  and  the  other  is  seven- 
teen years  old.  A  little  while  ago  I  had  an  ulcer 
on  my  eye.  and  the  doctor  thought  I  would  be 
blind,  but  I  am  not.  I  was  kept  in  a  dark  room 
six  weeks,  and  have  a  scar  on  my  eye  now.  I 
take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  am  very  much 
interested  in  it,  but  have  never  dared  venture  to 
write  till  now.  I  am  writing  in  our  garden,  and 
1  wNli  you  couM  see  our  roses.  I  wish  I  could 
send  the  Postmistress  some.  My  cat  and  dog 
are  lying  beside  my  chair ;  they  are  both  very 
handsome.  My  dog  is  a  Newfoundland,  and  his 
name  is  Nero;  my  cat's  name  is  Beauty.  In  the 
morning  I  always  have  a  little  gallop  on  my  dear 
little  black  horse.  Gypsy.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not 
stop  to  write  any  more,  as  my  watch  tells  me  it 
is  time  for  dinner.  My  governess  says  I  am  back- 
ward in  writing,  but  I  sincerely  hope  you  can 
make  this  out.  NELLIE  T. 

With  perfect  ease,  dear. 


HOT  SPEINOS,  ARKANSAS. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
wish  you  would  print  it.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I 
like  the  stories  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  My  little  sister  likes  us  to  read  to  her. 
The  clover  is  growing  very  large,  and  there  are 
lots  of  wild  flowers  in  bloom.  One  night  we 
found  a  pretty  white  dog  on  our  door-step,  and 
it  staid  with  us.  GERTRUDE  M.  S. 


B  i-T-iv,  MASSACHLSKTTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  and  have 
taken  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  very  long  time,  and  I 
think  it  is  splendid.  I  have  no  pets  except  a 
bird,  and  it  is  so  tame  that  it  will  come  and  eat 
from  my  lap,  and  it  will  also  spend  a  long  time 
looking  at  itself  in  the  glass;  it  is  a  canary.  I 
think  that  the  best  story  that  you  ever  had  was 
"  Nan" :  I  think  all  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  are  splen- 
did. I  have  read  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  books,  and 
reading  is  my  favorite  amusement.  As  this  is 
the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  this  paper,  I  do 
hope  you  will  print  it,  because  I  want  to  see  how 
it  looks  in  print.  ISABELLE  D. 

ST.  JOHN-SBL-RY,  VERMONT, 

1  thought  that  I  must  write  to  you  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  the  paper.  I  have  taken  YOUNG 
l'i  OI-I.E  ever  since  the.  first  number,  and  love  it 
dearly.  We  have  very  nice  schools  and  teachers 
here.  We  go  to  school  at  nine  o'clock,  have  fif- 
teen minutes'  recess  at  half  past  ten,  and  go  home 
at  t  welve.  We  come  back  at  half  past  one  o'clock 
and  go  home  at  four.  We  have  no  recess  in  the 
afternoon.  I  am  very  fond  of  study  and  reading, 
and  my  favorite  books  are  by  Miss  Alcott.  I  am 
try  ing  to  get  a  great  many  nice  books  for  a  library. 
I  think  I  have  a  good  start  in  four  bound  volumes 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  many  other 
books,  but  I  value  these  most  highly.  My  pets 
are  a  little  dog  called  Niggle,  a  bird  called  Cher- 
ry, and  a  dear  little  baby  sister  called  Ottie.  I 
have  eight  large  dolls  and  a  few  little  ones,  but  I 
am  too  old  to  play  with  them.  My  little  brother 
Clinton  and  I  have  very  nice  times  playing  with 
baby;  she  is  only  a  year  old,  but  she  talks,  and 
•walks  all  over  the  house.  She  lias  golden  curls 
and  dark  blue  eyes,  and  we  think  that  she  is  the 
prettiest  baby  in  the  world.  Mamma  says  that 
most  people  think  their  own  baby  the  nicest.  I 
have  never  been  abroad,  but  I  have  travelled  a 
good  deal  at  home.  I  ara  very  fond  of  flowers, 
painting,  and  music.  I  cannot  play  or  paint,  rery 
well,  but  I  love  both  arts.  I  •want  to  thank 
Robert  J.  M.,  of  Matteawan,  New  York,  for  his 


kindness,  and  tell  him  that  mamma  does  not  wish 
me  to  exchange  any  more.  \V  ith  a  kiss  and  much 
love  for  the  Postmistress,  I  remain  her  loving  lit- 
tle friend,  BESSIE. 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  visit  to  Luray 
Caves.  Papa,  mamma,  and  I  went.  When  we 
got  off  the  cars  we  went  to  the  inn ;  it  is  built  in 
(;ueen  Anne  style.  Next  morning  we  went  to 
the  cave.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  away.  We  went  in 
a  carriage.  A  house' is  built  over  the  cave,  and 
we  had  to  go  down  some  steps.  The  first  tiling 
we  came  to  was  the  FlowerGarden.  which  is  made 
of  stones  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  Nothing  in  tin- 
cave  has  been  carved ;  it  was  all  so  when  the 
cave  was  discovered.  The  next  IN  the  Fish  Mar- 
ket ;  it  looks  like  a  real  tish  market  Then  there 
was  a  crouching  camel  and  a  lion;  there  was 
the  Hall  of  the  Giants,  with  great  stone  pillars. 
I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  lovely  and  curious 
things  we  saw  there. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  have  never 
been  at  school,  but  study  at  home  with  my  y<  >iniLr- 
er  brother.  1  study  geography,  spelling, 'writing, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  I  am  going  to  commence 
grammar  in  a  few  days.  Brother  and  I  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  together,  and  think  it 
is  splendid.  I  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  and 
Mrs.  Lillie's  best.  I  like  geography  best  of  all  my 
studies.  The  State-house  is  here,  and  I  love  to 
go  up  on  the  dome  ;  you  can  see  all  over  the  city 
and  a  good  way  out  in  the  country. 

"  EDITH  E.  R. 

A  very  good  letter. 


PALATKA,  FLORIDA. 

I  wish  all  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE could  visit  this  little  city  and  enjoy  its  beau- 
tiful river.  The  weather  now  is  very  warm,  with 
frequent  showers,  which  do  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens much  good.  May  is.  I  think,  our  lo\.  li-  >t 
month.  The  orange  blossoms  have  all  gone,  and 
the  trees  are  full  of  small  green  oranges.  We 
have  a  grove  in  the  country,  and  ride  there  often. 
Not  long  ago  we  went  blueberryiug  ;  the  woods 
were  not  as  shady  as  those  of  New  England,  as 
they  contained  pines  and  oak  mostly,  but  in  the 
swamps  are  all  kinds  of  trees.  I  have  been  tin 
the  Ocklawaha  Kiver,  which  is  very  narrow  and 
winding  most  of  the  way,  and  its  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  thick  woods.  Mr.  B.'s  grove,  opposite 
this  place,  contains  a  large  Indian  moimd,  in 
which  bones  were  found,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  a  chief's  child,  also  beads,  paint,  a  bracelet, 
and  other  articles.  I  read  with  interest  the  let- 
ter in  No.  241  about  the  building  of  the  Kiihi.T- 
garten  for  the  blind  c-hildreii,  as  I  have  often 
visited  the  institution  in  South  Boston, and  hope 
they  will  succeed.  Your  friend,  ELLA. 


CASS  STATION,  DARTOW  COUXTY,  GEORGIA. 

Our  school  broke  up  last  week,  and  will  com- 
mence again  in  two  mouths  aJKi  a  half,  but  mo- 
ther says  I  can  have  vacation  three  months,  be- 
cause it  is  so  hot.  We  have  two  little  kittens; 
one  is  white,  and  it  is  named  Snow  ;  the  other  is 
spotted,  and  its  name  is  Spot.  I  have  a  canary, 
which  my  teacher  gave  me  for  good  depi  irtment. 
1  have  a  garden,  in  which  I  planted  goobers  and 
pop-corn,  and  they  are  coming  up  very  pretty.  I 
think  all  the  stories  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  very 
good.  K.  S. 

Goobers  I  do  not  know,  but  1  am  familiar  with 
pop-corn. 


DRESDEN,  GKRM  A\\  . 

The  school  that  I  go  to  here  differs  in  some 
ways  from  the  one  I  went  to  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  hear  about  it.  It  brains 
at  eight  and  is  dismissed  at  one  o'clock.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  have  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  we  walk  two  and  two  through  the 
school-rooms  and  eat  our  lunch.  At  the  other 
hours  we  have  live  minutes  merely  to  change 
classes.  There  are  about  ninety  pupils  and  twen- 
ty-three masters  and  lady  teachers.  The  study 
that  I  like  very  much  is  German  history  ;  there 
are  so  many  battles  and  brave  people  and  deeds 
in  it.  I  have  just  got  through  with  my  examina- 
tions, which  are  held  publicly.  Afterthe  promo- 
tions are  announced. the  best  girl  in  the  class  is 
made  head,  and  will  be  so  till  next  Easter.  I 
had  the  best  report  in  my  class.  With  my 
school  studies  and  practicing  on  the  piano,  I  ;nn 
occupied  ten  hours  a  day.  I  have  been  away 
from  America  four  years,  more  than  three  of 
which  I  have  spent  in  Germany.  I  can  speak 
German  as  well  as  English,  and  like  it  much  I"  t- 
ter.  The  other  day  I  went  to  the  market ;  it  is 
held  on  an  open  square  culled  the  Altmarkt.  The 
country  people  sell  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit, 
cheese,  butter,  bread,  and  egu's.  I  bought  a  pan- 
sy-root with  four  open  pansies  and  twenty  buds 
for  only  one  cent.  MARY  M. 

Minnie  P..  Kittie  K.  C.,  Frank  ('.,  Emma  K., 
K.itie  s.,  Nellie  L..  Grace  (i.  K..  Jennie  D.,  Minnie 
May  K.,  A.  R.  M..  Sam  J.,  Willie  K.  M.,  Alice  1'., 

Ollie  S...John  It.  ithe  picture  is  very  funny  t,  Tim- 
mie  V.  K.,  Eilrtic  W.  L.,  and  An  Older  Sister  will 
please  accept  thanks  for  their  favors. 


Here  are  two  stanzas  by  H.  C.  M.,  entitled 
MARIE'S  HAT. 

There  she  stands,  so  neat  and  trim; 

My  !  what  a  hut  '  what  a  great  big  brim  ! 

There  she  is  waiting— waiting  for  me  ; 

I'll  look  at  her  hat,  then  we^l  go  in  to  tea. 

I  think  she  is  pretty;  I  think  she  is  sweet; 
And  you'd  think  so  too  if  you  chanced  her  to 

meet. 

Look  at  her  eyes  and  look  at  her  hair. 
Look  at  her  cheeks  so  dimpled  and  fair. 

Very  good,  my  little  poetess. 
F.   H.   II..    Birdie  F.,  and  Benjamin   D.   Mc\. 

pleased  me  very  much  by  what  they  wrote. — The 
dear  child  in  South  Carolina  who  sent  me  the 
magnolia  buds  will  please  believe  that  I  was 
i  harmed  with  the  attention.— Beatrice  F.  T.  and 
Louie  L.  T.  have  two  white  mice  for  pets,  and 
have  taught  the  little  creatures  to  act  in  a  play, 
which  must  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  both 
theehildren  and  the  mice. — >atie  Snow  C. :  Don't 
let  Puss  discover  that  robin's  nest. — F.  H.  L. :  I 
have  my  doubts  about  that  pin  story. — J.  M.  I). : 
I  am  glad  your  illness  is  past. — Bessie  W. :  Write 
again,  dear. — Maude  M.  A. :  I  say  the  same  to  you. 
—Frank  L.  K. :  Which  little  reader  will  first  in- 
form Susie  H.  C.  where  she  may  find  the  familiar 
quotation,  "  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel"?— 
Nellie  and  May :  I  hope  you  will  enj<  >y  your  vaca- 
tion.— Carrie  T. :  How  very  much  I  should  have 
enjoyed  attending  your  party,  but  the  invitation 
did  not  eve^n  come  to  me  in  time  for  me  to  send 
you  a  regret  .—Anna  E.I'.:  Thanks  for  your  letter, 
but  it  would  not  interest  the  little  folk.— Thanks, 
dear  Nannie  D.,  for  your  beautiful  magnolias. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

An  exercise  in  the  alphabet  consisting  of  six 
letters  ;  0  letters  make  a  celebrated  river  :  5,  a 
horse-collar:  4,  something  belonging  to  a  ship ;  3, 
a  kind  of  meat ;  2.  myself ;  1.  captain  of  a  great 
army  ;  5.  something  wr<  >ng  ;  5,  a  great  power ;  4, 
the  same;  4,  a  resting-place;  4.  something  to  sew; 
3,  given  to  a  cardinal;  3,  down-trodden  :  .'la  rus- 
tic's wife  ;  H,  her  husband  ;  3,  a  Chinese  product. 
MADAME  CADMUS. 


AN   EAST  ENIGMA. 

The  2.  3  is  a  pronoun. 

The  6  is  in  brown. 

The  3.  5,  0  is  a  number. 

The  5  is  in  blunder. 

The  1.  2.  3.  5  is  a  toy  and  a  bird. 

The  7.  2,  4  is  what  nobody  does  uninvited  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  whole  are  very  frisky,  and  belong  to  the 
old  cat.  HELEN. 

No.  3. 

TWO  WORD  SQUARES. 

1  —  1.  Extended.  2.  A  moulding.  3.  Not  far  off. 
4.  First  principle. 

2.—  1.  Level.  2.  Solitary.  3.  Before.  4.  Fruit- 
ful. CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  242. 


No.  1.—  C 

C    n  \V 

C    A    N    O  E 

CONCORD 

W  O  O  E  K 

ERR 

D 


No.  2.—  CHAR 
HALE 
A  L  O  E 
KEEL 

HARE 
ARID 
RIND 
E  D  li  Y 


B 
C   A  N 

II   A    K  E   R 

NEB 

It 

LAMP 

A  I,  n  E 
MOON 
P  E  N  T 

r  (i  X  E 
II  V  I  D 
NINE 
E  II  E  N 


Carpet. 


George  Myer,  rriecia  rrieiieui,  Lorena  Adams.  G. 
H.  Diehl,  jun.,  Charlie  Davis.  Parker  lluke,  Daisy 
Stubbs.  Willie  Finzer.  W  I!.  Amcrman.  .losie  R. 
Bolton,  Mattit  siim.s,  .11.  .Iran  .  \ivhei-.  I  tale  Cart- 
wright.  l.ulu  Pearce,  Tiny  and  Tony.  Eleanor  I), 
r;..  Margie  Allen.  Emilie  Ilustcd.  H  P.  E..  Mark 
Winu. 

[Far  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3i/  paycs  of  caver.]. 
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He  was 


'OFF   FOR   THE    COUNTRY." 


WHO    WAS    HE? 

BY  L.  A.  FRANCE. 

HE  was  boru  iu  Boston,  iu  a  house  on  Milk  Street,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Old  South  Church,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1706, 
a  little  over  oue  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago. 
the  youngest  sou.    He  had  seventeen  brothers 
and  sisters.    His  father  was  a  tallow-chandler.        

His  father  intended  him  for  the  ministry, 
aud  planned  to  give  him  a  college  education. 

He  went  to  grammar  school  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  He  staid  there  a  year,  theu 
went  to  a  school  for  writing  aud  arithmetic. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  taken 
home  to  assist  his  father.  He  disliked  tin- 
work,  and  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  hut  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  half-brother,  who  was  ;i 
printer.  He  was  fond  of  writing  poetry.  His 
brother  encouraged  him,  and  had  two  of  his 
ballads  printed.  He  carried  them  around 
town  and  sold  them.  One  was  called  "The 
Light-house  Tragedy,"  and  sold  well. 

About  1721  his  brother  started  a  paper,  the 
fourth  newspaper  published  in  America  at 
that  time.  He  helped  print  the  paper,  and 
carried  it  around  to  the  subscribers. 

When  he  was  fourteen  he  wrote  some  arti- 
cles, aud  slipped  them  uuder  the  door  of  his 
brother's  office.  They  were  found,  read,  and 
were  praised  by  the  men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  the  paper.  No  oue  kuew 
who  wrote  them  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
told  his  brother.  For  some  reason  it  dis- 
pleased his  brother,  and  then  began  the  dis- 
agreements which  led  at  last  to  his  miming  utf 
to  New  York,  and  from  there  to  Philadelphia. 
\Vheu  he  reached  the  latter  place  he  had  nei- 
ther friends  nor  money,  except  one  shilling, 
part  of  which  he  spent  for  two  loaves  of  bread. 

He  found  work  with  ;i  printer.  Later,  Sir 
William  Keith  offered  to  help  him  to  start  iu 
business  for  himself.  He  went  to  London  in 
1724  to  purchase  material,  but  found  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  returned  home,  after  work- 


ing there  a  year.  After  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  he  was 
assisted  by  other  friends  to  establish  a  business  of  his  own. 

In  1730  he  married  Deborah  Reed,  and  soon  after  became 
proprietor  of  a  paper  called  The  Gazette. 

His  business  was  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  aud  was  placed  in  positions 
which  called  for  a  trusted  man  to  fill  them.  Between  1736 
and  1753  he  was  appointed  to  several  offices.  He  devoted 
some  of  his  time  to  inventing  and  to  scientific  research. 

In  1757  he  was  sent  to  England  on  public  business.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1775,  aud  took  part  in  the  aftairs  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  sent  to  France,  and  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  1782,  signed  his  name  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  aud  Great  Britain. 

After  his  return  he  again  filled  offices  of  trust.  In  1788  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  died  two  years  later,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1790. 

THE  HEART  AND  STRING  PUZZLE. 

CUT  a  heart  out  of  thin  wood  or  very  stout  card-board,  and 
bore  six  holes  in  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Double  a  piece  of  string  so  as  to  form  a  loop.     Pass  the 

ends  downward  through 

A,  upward   through    B, 

downward  through  C,  up- 
ward through  D,  through 

the      loop,      downward 

through  E,  and  upward 

through  F.     Tie  the  ends 

in   a  knot  to   a   smaller 

heart  or  bead  which  is 

too  large  to  go  through 

the   holes   in   the   large 

heart.     The  dotted  lines 

show   where   the   string 

goes    behind   the   board. 

Pull  the  string  from  be- 
hind through  A  till  the  end  of  the  loop  comes 
in  a  straight  line  half-way  between  D  and 
A.  Finally  pull  the  slack  through  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F.  The  puzzle  is  to  get  the  string 
oil  without  uutyiug  or  cutting  it. 


LITTLE  MAY.  "  See  here,  Harry,  you  must  not  poke  at  nie  in  that  way,  because  if  you 
made  a  hole  in  rue  the  euu'dmt  would  come  out." 

{Sack  an  accident  had  happened  to  May's  doU  a  few  days  before. 
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HAWKS  AND  FALCONS. 

IIY  sil|.;i!\voon  KYSE. 

T^HE  noble  sport  of  hawking,  or  falconry,  as  it  is  often 
callcil,  was  formerly  one  in  which,  according  to  the 
earliest  English  treatise  upon  the  subject,  "  gcntill  men 
and  honest  persons  had  greete  delite."  In  this  country 
it  is  almost  unknown,  and  even  in  England  and  France, 
where  iij)  to  a  century  ago  it  was  in  high  favor,  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  but  a  few  enthusiasts. 

To  discover  1 1 rigin  of  hawking  one  would  have  to  go 

back  beyond  the  beginning  of  history.  An  English  ex- 
plorer found  among  some  ruins  in  Asia  Minor  a  sculp- 
tured stone  representing  a  falconer  with  a  hawk  perched 
upon  his  wrist,  which  must  have  been  made  about  seven- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  China, 
where  almost  everything  seems  to  have  been  known  thou- 
sands of  years  before  we  moderns  discovered  it,  hawking 
was  practiced  as  long  ago  as  the  year  2000  B.C.  Some 
authorities  say  that  our  old  friend  Ulysses  introduced  the 
sport  into  Greece  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  others  hold 
that  the  Turks  or  the  Arabs  were  the  first  in  historical 
times  to  practice  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  Alfred  the  Great  was 
fond  of  hawking,  and  indeed  one  of  his  biographers  im- 
plies that  skill  in  this  sport  was  a  divine  gift,  for  he  says 
of  that  monarch,  "His  skill  in  hunting  and  hawking,  as 
irell  o.s  /j(  all  tlie  other  gifts  of  God,  was  really  incom- 
parable." But  to  trace  hawking  through  the  long  line 
of  the  English  kings,  or  to  relate  one-tenth  of  the  many 
interesting  anecdotes  connected  with  it,  would  be  an  al- 
most endless  story.  Let  us  take  its  antiquity  for  granted, 
and  sue  what  it  was  and  how  it  was  done. 

The  words  "  falcon"  and  "  hawk,"  though  often  used 
without  distinction,  really  apply  to  two  kinds  of  birds. 
Both  are  birds  of  prey,  and  both  have  characteristics  very 
much  alike.  The  falcons  are  the  falcon  proper,  the  mer- 
lin, and  the  hobby.  The  hawks  are  the  goshawk  and  the 
sparrow-hawk.  The  principal  distinction  in  form  between 
the  two — falcons  and  hawks — is  that  the  former  have  long 
wings,  which,  when  closed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
while  the  hawks  have  short  wings,  beyond  which  the  tail 
projects  some  distance.  In  their  methods  of  taking  their 
prey,  too,  there  is  a  difference.  The  falcon  descends  upon 
the  object  of  its  pursuit  from  a  great  height  and  with 
great  rapidity;  but  the  hawk  pursues  its  prey  and  clutch- 
es it  as  it  flies,  seldom  dropping  upon  it,  or  "stooping-," 
as  it  is  called,  from  a  height  of  more  than  a  few  feet. 

Falcons  and  hawks  are  the  only  birds  cf  prey  that  can 
be  trained  for  hunting,  and  of  these  the  merlin  is  the  most 
readily  tamed.  Some  falconers  take  the  young  birds 
from  the  nest,  when  they  are  called  "eyesses";  others  pre- 
fer grown  birds,  known  as  "passage  hawks,"  from  their 
being  caught  during  their  passage  in  their  annual  migra- 
tion. The  training  in  each  case  is  much  the  same,  for 
after  the  eyess  has  been  allowed  to  fly  "at  hack" — that 
is,  at  liberty— returning  every  day  for  food,  as  its  habit 
is,  it  has  already  begun  to  learn  its  business  by  itself, 
and  in  lameness  it  will  be  far  ahead  of  a  passage  hawk 
at  the  time  when  the  actual  training  begins.  Neverthe- 
less, an  old  hawk  will  sooner  provide  sport  for  its  trainer 
than  one  that  has  been  handled  from  the  nest,  for  during 
its  period  of  freedom  it  has  been  obliged  to  develop  its  in- 
stinct for  hunting,  and  it  is  this  natural  instinct  that  the 
falconer  tries  not  to  subdue,  but  to  encourage  and  guide 
for  his  own  purposes. 

The  first  impulse  of  any  one  who  has  caught  a  bird 
alive  is  to  put  it  into  a  cage:  but  in  the  case  of  a  hawk 
this  is  never  done.  He  is  kept  confined,  but  not  by  "  pris- 
on bars."  As  soon  as  taken  he  is  blindfolded  with  a 
"hood"  made  of  soft  leather,  and  fitting  closely  over  the 
head,  an  opening  being  left  for  the  beak.  This  is  to  ren- 
der him  quiet,  for,  being  unable  to  see,  he  is  not  so  likely 


to  fight  for  liberty.  Then  "jesses"  (thin  leather  thongs) 
are  fastened  to  his  legs,  jesses  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  collar  on  a  dog,  while  the  "leash"  (a  strap 
about  four  feet  long)  corresponds  to  a  dog's  chain. 

The  hawk-house  should  be  an  airy  though  not  a  d  raughty 
room,  and  it  should  be  quite  dry.  The  accommodations  for 
the  bird  are  of  two  sorts — ablock  and  a  perch.  The  former 
is  often  made  of  turf,  and  is  formed  by  placing  two  thick 
sods  one  upon  the  other,  and  passing  a  stick  through 
them  so  that  it  projects  a  few  inches  oil  each  side.  To 
the  projecting  ends  is  fastened  the  "leash,"  thus  securely 
routining  the  bird.  The  perch  is  generally  about  four  feet 
long  and  three  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  strongly  se- 
cured, for  the  weight  of  a  hawk  is  considerable,  and  when 
it  flutters  off  its  perch  it  exercises  no  little  force.  A  sim- 
ple but  ingenious  arrangement  is  used  to  assist  the  hawk 
in  regaining  its  position  when  it  has  fluttered  oft'  the 
perch.  This  is  a  curtain  of  coarse  canvas  hanging  from 
the  pole  as  from  a  curtain  rod.  up  which  the  bird  can 
climb  to  his  place,  and  without  which,  having  lost  his 
hold,  he  would  surely  hang,  head  downward,  until  at  last 
released  by  death. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  falcon  pass- 
es all  his  leisure  time  in-doors;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  his  health  that  he  should  be  out-of-doors  as  much 
as  possible,  and  in  a  convenient  place  both  block  and  perch 
are  provided  for  his  occupation  in  tine  weather.  When 
the  bird  has  become  tame  enough  to  take  his  food  regular- 
ly and  freely,  and  has  grown  to  know  his  master,  the  ear- 
ly stages  of  his  training  maybe  begun.  His  hood  is  then 
removed,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  "quarry,"  though 
the  jesses  and  leash  will  be  required  until  he  is  sufficiently 
well  trained  to  be  allowed  to  fly  at  large. 

When  a  hawk  has  learned  to  jump  from  the  perch  to 
the  hand  for  a  piece  of  meat,  and  from  the  perch  down  to 
the  ground  and  back  again,  a  trial  with  a  live  lure  is  gen- 
erally given.  A  small  bird,  often  a  pigeon,  is  fastened 
down  by  a  .string  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  and  the  hawk  is 
allowed  to  "stoop"  to  it  from  the  length  of  the  leash.  If 
it  kills  the  live  bird  it  should  be  allowed  to  eat  it,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  hawk  kills  other  birds,  not 
out  of  wantonness,  but  for  food.  If  it  is  not  hung.-y,  it  will 
not  seek  to  kill  the  "quarry."  Hence  a  hawk  is  always 
taken  out  hungry  both  for  training  and  actual  hunting. 
It  may  be  said  that  although  it  is  necessary  to  use  and 
kill  live  birds  in  the  training  of  hawks,  live  birds  are 
indeed  the  natural  food  of  birds  of  prey,  and  the  hawk, 
unlike  the  cat.  does  not  play  with  its  victim,  but  kills  it 
instantly;  hence  the  small  bird  suffers  no  pain. 

The  training  of  a  "passage  hawk"  is  shorter  than  that 
of  an  "eyess,"  because  the  former  has  already  learned  his 
business;  indeed,  when  a  bird  has  been  taught  to  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  up  after  a  flight,  he  is  quite  ready  to  be 
flown  at  large.  One  would  think  that  having  been  set 
free  from  hood  and  leash,  the  hawk  would  bid  a  long  last 
farewell  to  his  late  master  and  home,  and  return  to  the 
freedom  of  his  native  rocks  and  woods.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  If  his  training  has  been  at  once  gentle  and  thor- 
ough, he  will  have  become  domesticated;  and  while  he 
may  not  show  much  attachment  to  his  master,  lie  will  al- 
low himself  to  be  recaptured,  for  he  knows  that  he  is  sure 
of  a  good  home  and  good  living — considerations  that  weigh 
heavily  with  other  bipeds  and  many  quadrupeds. 

Hawks  are  flown  in  England  at  partridges,  groiiM-.  wild 
pigeons,  rooks  (a  kind  of  crow),  and  small  birds.  Of 
these  the  rook  gives  the  best  sport,  since  his  size  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  hawk,  and  his  flying  powers  very 
great.  Some  wonderful  flights  have  been  known,  and  fre- 
quently a  strong,  well-grown  rook,  in  good  condition,  has 
mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky  until  both  he  and 
the  pursuing  falcon  are  lost  to  view — and  lost  forever,  leav- 
ing their  lives  up  among  the  clouds,  perhaps,  while  their 
bodies  fall  to  earth  no  one  knows  where. 
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WHAT  BABY  HAS 

BY  V   .1.  K 

TEN  little  fingers  and  ten  little  toes; 
Two  eyes  and  two  ears  and  one  little  nose; 
Two  little  lips  as  red  as  a  cherry; 
A  laugh  irresistible,  hearty,  and  merry; 
Pretty  bright  roses  on  each  little  cheek; 
A  glib  little  tongue  trying  so  hard  to  speak; 
A  warm  little  heart,  and  a  sweet  loving  way; 
A  kiss  and  a  hug.  any  time  in  the  da}', 
For  papa,  or  mamma,  or  sister,  or  me — 
Oh,  such  a  bright  darling  I  never  did  see. 


THE  HOTTENTOT'S  MESSAGE. 

A  SOUTH  AFRIGAX  STORY. 
BY  DAVID  KKI! 

"  1"  TELL  you,  Matu,  that  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

JL  '"  And  I  tell  you,  Klaas,  that  I  won't  believe  it  until 
I  see  it  with  mine.  Your  eyes  see  too  much  sometimes, 
you  know.  Don't  you  remember  telling1  us  how  your 
boat  had  been  upset  by  a  sea-cow  [hippopotamus],  when 
it  was  only  a  log  that  struck  it  ?  or  how  you  came  scam- 
pering1 home  saying-  that  you'd  been  chased  by  a  lion,  and 
after  all  it  was  nothing  but  Mynheer  Jansen's  big-  yellow 
dog!" 

A  loud  laugh  arose  from  the  other  Hottentots,  and  poor 
Klaas  (who  certainly  mis  given  to  telling  wonderful  sto- 
ries) looked  very  foolish  indeed. 

The  building  in  front  of  which  the  little  black-faced, 
long  armed  fellows  were  having  their  talk  was  a  very 
good  sample  of  the  ordinary  South  African  farm-house. 
It  was  a  long-,  low,  white-fronted  building  of  one  story, 
with  a  thatched  roof  that  stuck  out  so  far  in  front  and 
came  so  low  down  over  the  windows  that  it  quite  remind- 
ed one  of  the  huge  white  broad-brimmed  hats  worn  by 
the  Dutch  and  English  farmers  of  those  parts. 

Just  in  front  of  the  door  grew  one  enormous  tree,  the 
spreading  boughs  of  which  had  sheltered  many  a  merrv 
party.  The  stables  and  out-houses  came  straight  out  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  building,  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square.  A  wide,  shady  veranda  ran  along  its  front,  while 
behind  it  lay  a  small  garden  patch,  with  a  hedge  of  prickly- 
pear  so  thick  and  strong  and  armed  with  such  terrible 
thorns  that  the  boldest  thief  would  hardly  have  tried  to 
creep  through  it. 

"Don't  lie  too  hard  upon  Klaas,  lads,"  said  another 
Hottentot,  coming  up  at  that  moment.  "  You  know  that 
the  white  men  are  all  workers  of  wonders,  and  that  who- 
ever goes  among  them  sees  many  strange  things.  Come, 
brother  Klaas,  let  us  hear  all  about  it." 

And  Klaas,  a  little  encouraged  by  seeing  that  there  was 
one  man  in  the  company  who  seemed  inclined  to  believe 
him,  began  as  follows: 

•'  When  I  was  with  the  Dutch  Christimenshe  [Christian] 
at  Springboks  Kloof  [Antelope  Gully],  seven  years  ago, 
they  were  building  a  new  stable,  and  wanted  some  long 
iron  nails  to  finish  it.  So  the  Baas  [master]  told  me  to  go 
and  borrow  some  nails  from  the  Englishman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spruit  [water-course].  I  was  just  wondering 
how  that  was  to  be  done — for  I  didn't  know  English,  and 
1  was  pretty  sure  the  English  Christimenshe  didn't  know 
Hottentot — when  the  Baas  made  some  scratches  on  a 
chip  of  wood  with  a  burned  stick,  and  told  me  to  give 
that  to  the  Englishman,  and  he  would  know  what  was 
wanted." 

The  listeners  all  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  hardly  know- 
ing whether  to  believe  him  or  not. 

"I  thought  he  was  laughing  at  me,"  continued  Klaas, 
"and  at  first  I  didn.'t  want  to  go;  but  the  Baas  was  be- 
ginning to  look  angry,  and  there  was  a  big  shambok 
[whip  of  rhinoceros -skin]  hanging  behind  the  door,  so 


I  thought  I'd  better  start.  And  when  I  gave  the  chip  to 
the  Englishman — believe  it  or  not  as  you  like — he  went 
and  brought  out  the  nails  directly." 

There  was  a  pause  when  Klaas  ended,  and  no  one  seem- 
ed to  know  what  to  say  to  his  story. 

"Well,"  observed  at  length  the  man  who  had  just  come 
up,  "I  have  heard  that  the  white  men  can  do  such  things. 
Perhaps  the  Baas  drew  a  picture  of  the  nails  on  the 
wood." 

"Well,  I  won't  believe  that  till  I  see  it,"  said  Matu,  a 
young  Hottentot  who  had  but  lately  left  his  own  tribe, 
and  was  new  to  the  ways  of  the  white  men. 

"Matu,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  veranda  at  that  mo- 
ment, "take  this  letter  and  these  six  cakes  over  to  Myn- 
heer Van  Zeel." 

"Aha!"  cried  Klaas,  exultingly,  as  Matu  came  bacli 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand  and  the  cakes  in  a  bag  on  his 
shoulder,  "these  are  just  the  same  kind  of  scratches  that 
the  Dutch  Christimenshe  made  on  that  chip  of  wood. 
Now  you'll  see,  brother  Matu,  whether  I've  been  telliu0" 
lies." 

The  words  haunted  Matu  all  the  way  across  the  bare 
stony  plain  that  lay  between  him  and  Mynheer  Van  Zeel's 
farm-house.  But  something  else  haunted  him  still  more, 
and  that  was  the  thought  of  the  cakes  which  he  was  car- 
rying. Like  all  Hottentots,  he  was  fond  of  sweet  things, 
and  the  temptation  to  eat  one  of  them  grew  stronger  every 
moment. 

But  how  about  the  letter  ?  According  to  Klaas,  the 
scratches  oil  the  chip  had  told  the  story  which  they  were 
meant  to  tell.  If  these  scratches  on  the  paper  had  the 
same  power,  it  might  be  awkward  for  him. 

All  at  once  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  stopped 
short,  thrust  the  letter  under  a  huge  stone,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  quite  out  of  sight  (or  rather 
that  it  had  no  chance  of  seeing  what  he  was  about) 
he  pulled  out  and  ate  one  of  the  cakes,  took  up  the  letter 
again,  and  then  went  merrily  on  his  way,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  all  was  safe  now. 

The  very  first  person  he  met  on  reaching  the  farm  was 
Mynheer  Van  Zeel  himself,  who,  with  his  broad-leaved 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  hard  brick-red  face,  his  big  silver- 
mounted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  long  knife  stuck  in  the 
waistband  of  his  close-fitting  buckskin  trousers,  looked  ev- 
ery inch  a  regular  Boer  farmer.  He  glanced  through  the 
letter,  emptied  the  cakes  out  of  the  bag,  and  then  turned 
Miildenly  upon  Matu,  and  roared, 

"You  skellum  [rogue],  how  dare  you  eat  one  of  my 
cakes  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  I  ate  it  ?"  stammered  the  Hottentot, 
whose  black  face  was  almost  gray  with  terror. 

"This  letter  told  me  so,"  answered  the  Dutchman. 

"What?  even  when  I  hid  it  under  the  stone  before  I 
began  to  eat  ?"  shrieked  Matu,  with  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head.  "Can  it  see  right  through  a  stone, 
then  ?" 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  replied  Van  Zeel,  gravely,  although 
he  was  almost  bursting  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"Klaas  was  right,"  said  the  Hottentot,  in  tones  of 
settled  despair.  "The  white  men  can  indeed  do  won- 
ders." 

He  crouched  down  as  he  spoke,  expecting  to  feel  the 
Dutchman's  whip  whistling  about  his  ears.  But  Mynheer 
Van  Zeel,  angry  as  he  was,  was  a  good  man  at  heart,  and 
began  to  pity  the  poor  fellow  on  seeing  him  in  such 
trouble. 

"You  really  deserve  a  good  flogging-,"  said  he,  "but 
I  will  let  you  off  this  time,  for  I  think  you've  had  a  good 
lesson." 

Indeed,  Matu  had  been  so  frightened  that  he  was  never 
known  to  steal  again;  and  he  always  spoke  with  great 
reverence  of  letters  orpapers,  call  ing  them  "  the  scratches 
that  know  everything." 
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THE  ACCOMMODATIXU  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
~V  tfulc  of  lie  UMbcn  dime. 


BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


was  on  a  bright  afternoon, 
many,  many  years  ago, 
that  a  young  Baron  stood 
on  the  stone  steps  that  led 
down  from  the  door  of 
his  ancestral  home.  That 
great  castle  was  closed  and 
untenanted,  and  the  Bar- 
on was  taking  leave  of  it 
forever.  His  father,  who 
was  now  dead,  had  been 
very  unfortunate,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  his 
castle  and  Ids  lands.  But 
he  had  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  nobleman  who 
bought  the  estate  should 
allow  the  young  Baron  to 
occupy  it  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

This  period  had  now  ar- 

rived, and  although  the  purchaser,  who  did  not  need  the 
castle,  had  told  the  Baron  that  he  might  remain  there  as 
long  as  he  chose,  the  young  mail  was  too  high-spirited  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  any  one,  and  he  determined 
to  go  forth  and  seek  a  fortune  for  himself.  His  purpose 
\v;is  to  go  to  the  town  of  the  Prince  of  Zisk,  a  journey  of  a 
few  days,  and  to  offer  to  join  an  army  which  the  Prince 
intended  to  lead  against  a  formidable  band  of  robbers 
which  had  set  up  a  stronghold  in  his  dominions.  If  he 
should  distinguish  himself  in  this  army,  the  young  Baron 
hoped  that  he  might  rise  to  an  honorable  position.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself,  and  be 
dependent  upon  no  one. 

But  it  was  a  very  sad  thing  for  him  to  leave  this  home 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life.  His  parents  were  dead,  he  had  no  relatives,  and 
now  he  was  to  leave  the  house  which  had  been  so  dear  to 
him.  He  stood  with  one  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
other  upon  the  bottom  step,  and  looked  up  to  the  great 
hall  door  which  he  had  shut  and  locked  behind  him,  as 
if  he  were  unwilling  to  make  the  movement  which  would 
finally  separate  him  from  the  old  place. 

As  he  stood  thus  he  heard  some  one  approaching,  and, 
turning,  he  saw  an  old  woman  and  a  young  girl  coming 
toward  the  castle.  Each  carried  a  small  bundle,  and,  be- 
sides these,  the  young  girl  had  a  little  leathern  bag,  which 
was  fastened  securely  to  her  belt. 

"Good  sir,"  said  the  old  woman,  ''can  you  tell  me  if 
we  can  rest  for  the  night  in  this  castle  ?  My  granddaugh- 
ter and  I  have  walked  since  early  morn  ing,  am.  T  am  very 
tired.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  passed  a  house,  and 
I  fear  we  might  not  come  to  another  one  to-day." 

The  Baron  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  no  other  house  for  several  miles,  and  the  old 
woman  looked  as  if  she  was  not  able  to  walk  any  farther. 
Tin'  castle  was  shut  up  and  deserted,  for  he  had  discharged 
hi.s  few  servants  that  morning,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  it  himself;  but,  for  all  that,  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  say  that  there  was  no  refuge  there  for  these 
two  weary  travellers.  His  family  had  always  been  gen- 
erous and  hospitable,  and  although  there  was  very  little 
that  he  could  offer  now,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  what  he 
could,  and  not  send  away  an  old  woman  and  a  young  girl 
to  perish  on  the  road  in  the  cold  winter  night  which  was 
approaching. 


"The  castle  is  a  bare  and  empty  place," he  said,  "but 
you  can  rest  here  for  the  night.''  And  so  saying  he  went 
up  the  steps,  opened  the  door,  and  invited  the  travellers  to 
enter. 

Of  course,  if  they  staid  there  that  night,  he  must  do  so 
also,  for  ne  could  not  leave  the  castle  in  the  care  of  stran- 
gers, although  these  appeared  to  be  very  inoffensive  peo- 
ple. And  thus  he  very  unexpectedly  re-entered  the  home 
he  thought  he  had  left  forever. 

There  was  some  wood  by  the  fire-place  in  the  great  hall, 
and  the  Baron  made  a  fire.  He  had  left  110  provisions  in 
the  house,  having  given  everything  of  the  kind  to  the 
servants,  but  he  had  packed  into  his  wallet  a  goodly  store 
of  bread,  meat,  and  cheese,  and  with  these  he  spread  a  meal 
for  the  wayfarers.  When  they  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  food  and  warmed  by  the  fire,  the  old  woman  told  her 
story. 

"You  must  not  think,  kind  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  we  are 
poor  outcasts  and  wanderers.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  little 
home  of  my  own,  where  my  granddaughter  and  myself 
have  lived  very  happily  ever  since  she  was  a  little  baby, 
and  now,  as  you  see,  she  is  quite  grown  up.  But  Litza — 
that  is  her  name — has  a  godmother  who  is  a  very  peculiar 
person,  whom  we  are  all  obliged  to  obey,  and  she  came  to 
us  yesterday  and  gave  Litza  a  little  iron  box,  which  is  in 
that  leathern  bag  she  carries,  and  charged  her  to  start  with 
me  the  next  morning  and  take  it  to  its  destination.'' 

In  order  to  account  for  the  condition  of 
his  house,  the  Baron  then  told  his  story. 
Litza  and  her  grandmother  were  grieved  to         I 
hear  the  account  of  the  young  nobleman's        N^ 
ill  fortune,  and  the  old   woman 
said  if  they  prevented  his  journey 
they  might  yet  try  to  go  on. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  Baron.  "  I 
was  stalling  too  late  anyway,  for 
it  had  taken  me  so  long  to  bid 
good-by  to  my  old  home.  It  will 
be  just  as  well  for  me  to  go  to- 
morrow. So  you  and  your  grand- 
daughter shall  have  a  room  here 
to-night,  and  all  will  be  well." 


II. 

The    next    morning,    after    a 
breakfast    which    quite    finished 
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the  Baron's  provisions,  the  three  set  out  together,  as  their 
roads  lay  in  the  same  direction.  About  110011  the  pld 
woman  became  very  tired  and  hungry.  There  was  no 
hcmse  in  sight,  and  the  road  seemed  quite  deserted. 

"  If  I  had  known  it  would  be  so  far,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  we  would  not  have  come.  I  am  too  old  to  walk  for  two 
days.  If  I  could  only  remember  about  the  words,  I  would 
surely  try  them  now.  But  I  can  not  remember — I  can  not 
remember." 

When  this  old  woman  was  a  little  girl,  she  had  lived 
with  Litza's  godmother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  magi- 
cian, and  was  now  over  a  hundred  years  old.  From  this 
person  she  had  learned  five  magical  words,  which  when 
repeated  would  each  bring  up  a  different  kind  of  goblin  or 
spirit.  In  her  youth  Litza's  grandmother  had  never  used 
these  words,  for  she  was  a  timid  girl;  and  now  for  years, 
although  she  remembered  the  words,  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten what  sort  of  creature  each  one  would  call  forth. 
Si  nix1  of  these  beings  were  good,  and  some  she  knew  were 
very  bad,  and  so,  for  fear  of  repeating  the  wrong  word, 
she  had  never  used  any  one  of  them.  But  now  she  felt 
that  if  ever  she  needed  the  help  of  goblin  or  fairy,  she 
needed  it  this  day. 

"I  can  walk  no  farther,"  she  said,  "and  that  young 
man  can  not  carry  me.  If  I  do  not  use  my  words,  I  must 
perish  here.  I  will  try  one  of  them,  come  what  may." 
And  so,  with  fear  and  trembling,  she  repeated  aloud  the 
third  word. 

Instantly  there  appeared  before  her  a  strange  being. 
He  was  of  a  pale  pea-green  color,  with  great  black  eyes, 
and  long  arms  and  legs  which  seemed  continually  in  mo- 
tion. He  jumped  into  the  air,  he  snapped  his  fingers  over 
his  head,  and  suddenly  taking  from  his  pockets  two  emp- 
ty bottles  and  an  earthen  jar,  he  began  tossing  them  in 
the  air,  catching  them  dextrously  as  they  fell. 

"  Who  on  earth  are  you  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  much 
astonished. 

'"I  am  the  green  goblin  of  the  third  word,"  replied 
the  other,  still  tossing  up  his  jar  and  bottles;  "  but  I  am 
generally  known  as  the  Accommodating  Circumstance." 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  may  be,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "but  I  wish  that  instead  of  a  juggler  with  emp- 


ty bottles  and  jars,  you  were  a  pastry-cook  with  a  basket 
full  of  something  to  eat." 

Instantly  the  goblin  changed  into  a  pastry-cook  carry- 
ing a  large  basket  filled  with  hot  meat  pies  and  buns. 
The  old  woman  jumped  to  her  feet  with  delight,  and  beck- 
oned to  the  others,  who  had  just  turned  round  to  see 
where  she  was. 

"Come  here."  she  cried.  "Here  is  a  pastry-cook  who 
has  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

The  party  now  made  a  good  meal,  for  which  the  old 
woman  would  not  allow  the  Baron  to  pay  anything',  as  it 
was  a  repast  to  which  she  had  invited  him.  And  then 
they  moved  on  again,  the  pastry-cook  following.  But 
although  the  grandmother  was  refreshed  by  the  food,  she 
was  still  very  tired.  She  fell  back  a  little,  and  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  pastry-cook. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  that  you  were  a  man  with  a  chair 
on  your  back.  Then  you  might  carry  me." 

Instantly  the  pastry-cook  changed  into  a  stout  man 
in  a  blue  blouse,  with  a  wooden  arm-chair  strapped  to 
his  back.  He  stooped  down,  and  the  old  woman  got  into- 
the  chair.  He  then  walked  on,  and  soon  overtook  the 
Baron  and  Litza. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  old  woman,  "see  what  good  fortune 
has  befallen  me !  The  pastry-cook  has  gone,  and  this  man 
with  his  chair  has  just  arrived.  Now  I  can  travel  with 
ease  and  comfort." 

"What  wonderful  good  fortune!"  cried  Litza. 

"  Wonderful    good   fortune,  indeed  !"   ex- 
claimed the  Baron,  equally  pleased. 

The  four  now  pursued  their  way,  the  old 
woman  comfort- 
ably nodding  in 
the  chair,  to  which 
the  Baron  had  se- 
cured her  with  his 
belt.  In  about- 
an  hour  the  road 
branched,  and 
the  Baron  asked 
the  chair  man 
which  way  led  to- 
the  town  of  Zisk. 
But  the  man,  who- 
was  a  dull,  heavy 
fellow,  did  not 
know,  and  the 
Baron  took  the 
road  to  the  right. 
After  walking 
two  or  three  miles 
they  came  to  a 
wide  river,  at  the 


edge  of  which 
the  road  stop- 
ped. On  a  post 
wasasign-board 
on  which  was 
painted,  "Blow 
ye  horn  for  ye 
ferryman."  Be- 
low this  hung  a 
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large  horn,  with  a  small  pair  of  bellows  attached  to  the 
mouth-piece. 

"That  is  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Baron.  "One  ought 
to  be  able  to  blow  a  horn  very  well  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
And  so  saying,  he  seized  the  handle  of  the  bellows  and 
blew  a  blast  upon  the  horn  that  made  Lit/.a  and  her  grand- 
mother clap  their  hands  to  their  ears.  "  I  think  that  will 
bring  the  ferryman,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he  helped  the  old 
woman  to  gi't  (mi  of  her  chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  a 
boat  made  its  appearance  from  behind  a  point  of  land  to 
the  right.  To  their  surprise  it  was  rowed  by  a  boy  about 
fourteen  years  old.  When  the  boat  touched  the  shore 
tliry  all  got  in. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  can  not  row  so  heavy  a  load,"  said  the 
Baron  to  the  boy;  "but  perhaps  this  good  man  will  help 
you." 

The  boy,  who  was  well  dressed,  and  of  a  grave  demean- 
or, looked  sternly  at  the  Baron.  "  Order  must  be  kept  in 
the  boat, "he  said.  "Sit  down,  all  of  you,  and  I  will  at- 
tend to  the  rowing."  And  he  began  to  pull  slowly  but 
steadily  from  the  shore.  But  instead  of  rowing  directly 
across  the  river,  he  rounded  the  high  point  to  the  right, 
and  then  headed  toward  an  island  in  the  stream. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  us  ?"  asked  the  Baron. 

"  This  is  the  place  to  land,"  replied  the  boy,  gruffly. 
And  in  a  few  strokes  he.  ran  the  boat  ashore  at  the  island. 

[TO    BK    ClINTIM'KI).] 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

B  Y    A  V  X  T    M  A  K  .1  O  R  I  E    P  R  E  C  E  P  T. 
THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

DURING  this  month,  girls,  and  the  one  that  is  just  past, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  you  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  have  attended  the  Commencements  of  your  vari- 
ous soJiools,  and  received  the  longed-for  diploma,  the  re- 
sult of  your  patient  labor  over  your  books  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

While  you  are  rejoicing  over  the  possession  of  this  cher- 
ished bit  of  parchment,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
document  I  found  the  other  day  in  an  old  trunk.  It  was 
among  a  roll  of  papers  quite  faded  and  yellow  with  age — 
the  school  certificates  of  a  young  girl,  who,  if  she  is  living 
still,  is  now  an  old  lady  with  gray  hair  and  grandchildren. 

I  was  curious  to  read  what  this  little  grandmother's 
teachers  had  said  about  her  when  she  was  a  school-girl. 
I  read  several  of  the  notes,  and  I  observed  that  they  all 
said  one  thing  specially: 

"We  commend  Miss  Emily  for  her  cheerful  disposition, 
and  her  pleasant  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side." 

This  would  seem  a  curious  sentence,  would  it  not,  to  be 
found  nowadays  in  a  diploma  presented  to  young  ladies 
about  to  leave  a  "  Female  College"  ? 

Well  advanced  as  we  think  ourselves  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  have  something  to  learn 
from  the  school  certificates  of  our  grandmothers. 

When  you  come  down  to  breakfast,  girls,  on  the  mor- 
row after  having  graduated,  remember  if  you  can  to  add 
to  your  attainments  in  Latin  and  mathematics  the  qual- 
ity for  which  Miss  Emily  was  so  much  commended. 
You  may  hold  a  diploma,  but  your  place  is  still  at  home, 
and  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  Latin  or  logic  that  will  af- 
fect the  atmosphere  there. 

"  My  daughter  is  a  perfect  sunbeam."  When  you  hear 
a  father  say  that,  you  may  know  that  he  has  a  precious 
treasure  in  the  house. 

One  of  these  days,  when  we  get  the  perfect  school  of  the 
future,  we  shall  have,  alongside  the  statements  as  to  book- 
learning  made  in  the  diploma,  the  assurance  that  our  girl 
graduates  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  school 
course  in  regard  to  being  "  of  a  cheerful  disposition." 


PUTTING  BACK. 

BY   GEORGE   H.  COOMER. 

STANDING  at  the  bark  Cuba's  wheel,  on  the  first  even- 
ing out  of  Havana.  I  became  interested  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  captain  and  mate. 

Mr.  Rayuor  had  been  speaking  of  having  seen  the  Span- 
iard with  whom  we  traded  beat  a  poor  negro  with  a  hoop- 
pole. 

"A  year  or  two  ago,"  he  added,  "when  I  came  out  of 
Havana  mate  of  the  Columbia,  we  found  a  black  fellow 
stowed  away  between-decks  after  we  got  to  sea." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  him  ?"  asked  Captain  Baker. 

"Oh,  we  just  carried  him  along  to  New  York,  and  let 
him  shift  for  himself.  He  seemed  to  be  a  good,  capable 
fellow." 

"There's  where  your  skipper  did  wrong,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "I  should  have  put  back.  If  a  man  expects  to 
trade  at  a  port,  he.  must  do  the  fair  thing  in  such  matters." 

"But,"  said  the  mate,  "we  had  been  out  twenty-four 
hours,  with  a  fair  breeze.  You  wouldn't  have  put  back 
in  that  case,  would  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  would,"  replied  the  captain,  warmly;  "I 
would  have  put  right  about.  If  I  were  to  find  a  runaway 
slave  aboard  of  me,  I'd  put  back  if  I  had  Barnegat  Light 
bearing  sou' west!" 

It  seems  queer  that  the  approach  of  an  important  inci- 
dent, though  with  no  apparent  foreshadowing,  should  set. 
people  talking  of  things  in  that  connection. 

The  very  next  morning,  as  one  of  our  tars  was  coiling  a 
rope  near  the  main  hatchway,  which  had  been  left  open 
to  give  our  oranges  air,  he  heard  a  scrambling  sound  at 
his  elbow.  Turning,  he  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
very  large  negro  working  out  from  under  the  deck,  the 
black  hands  clawing  at  an  orange  crate  to  help  the  body 
along'. 

"Hello!"'  said  Jack,  "what's  coming  now  ?"  And  ev- 
erybody on  deck,  except  the  man  at  the  wheel,  came  to 
look  at  the  poor  stow-away,  who  straightened  his  cramped 
limbs  and  stood  up  with  a  submissive,  pleading  face,  as  if 
afraid  that  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over. 

Mr.  Raynor  hailed  him  in  Spanish,  and  the  two  went  on 
with  questions  and  answers  that  the  rest  of  us  could  not 
understand.  The  mate  was  irritated,  and  turning  to  the 
crew,  said  crossly : 

"Now,  men,  I'm  afraid  we're  in  for  it.  I  wish  he'd 
known  better  than  to  bundle  himself  aboard  of  this  bark  ! 
He  belongs  to  Al  vardo,  that  we  had  our  cargo  of.  I've  seen 
him  about  the  mole.  He's  the  same  fellow  I  saw  Alvar- 
do  fly  at  with  a  hoop-pole.  I've  got  to  let  Captain  Baker 
know  what's  up — there's  110  getting  clear  of  that — but 
more  likely  than  not  he'll  put  back.  Here  he  comes  now." 

The  appearance  of  the  captain  from  the  cabin  placed  us 
all  in  expectation. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Raynor?  What  have  you 
got  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"  This  fellow  just  crawled  out  of  the  main  hatchway," 
replied  the  mate.  "Jack,  here,  thought  the  old  Nick  was 
coming." 

Captain  Baker  looked  fiercely  at  the  poor  black,  with 
that  searching,  imperious  glance  which  it  is  so  hard  to 
bear. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  mate,  "he's  one  of  Al- 
vardo's  negroes.  I  know  him  well  enough.  He's  got 
me  into  a  fine  scrape,  indeed!" 

"  Well."  replied  Mr.  Raynor,  "I  know  it's  rather  pro- 
voking; but  'tisn't  our  fault.  Here  we  are  on  the  high 
seas;  and  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  care  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Captain  -  General.  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  think  myself 
bound  to — 

"See  all  hands  called,  Mr.  Raynor!'' 

"  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  think  myself  bound  to  carry  him 
back.  He's — " 
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"  See  all  hands  called,  Mr.  Raynor!" 

"He's  out  of  Spanish  jurisdiction  now.  anyhow; 
and— 

"See  all  hands  called,  Mr.  Raynor!  Do  you  hear  me. 
sir  ?" 

"Captain  Baker,  I — 

The  captain's  pump  sole  struck  the  deck  with  a  force 
which  must  have  given  him  a  pain  in  the  foot. 

"Mr.  Raynor,  are  you  first  officer  of  this  hark  ?  and  do 
you  understand  the  English  language  ?  See  all  hands 
called,  I  say." 

"Go  forward,  you,  Jack,  and  call  all  hands,"  said  the 
mate,  with  a  sort  of  jerk. 

"  A-l-1  hands,  a-h-o-y!"  roared  Jack,  at  the  deck-house 
door. 

"Ready  about!"  was  the  command  of  Captain  Baker, 
the  moment  the  last  man  of  the  other  watch  appeared  on 
deck. 

"Can't  he  possible,  sir,"  the  mate  interposed,  "you — 

"  H-a-r-d  a-lee!" 

Down  went  the  wheel,  and  the  bark  began  to  luff  up. 

"Wind  dead  ahead,  sir!  We  shall  lose  a  week's  time," 
said  Mr.  Raynor.  "My  advice — 

"  Tacks  and  sheets !" 

The  fore  and  main  tacks  and  sheets  were  let  fly,  and 
everything  thrown  slatting  to  the  wind. 

"  It's  entirely  needless,  sir.  Why  not  take  the  man 
along  to — 

"  Maintopsail  haul !" 

With  a  heavy  creak  the  mainyard  swung  around  in  its 
slings. 

"Here  we  were,  sir,  with  a  good  fair  breeze,  and  might 
have  been  through  the  Florida  Passage  in — 

"  Fore  bo'lin'  let  go  and  haul !" 

The  head-yards  were  braced  smartly  around  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order. 

' '  They'd  never  know  how  the  fellow  got  away,  sir.  We 
ain't  obliged  to  report  him.  And  it  seems  to  me — 

' '  All  well  your  head  braces !  Belay  everything !  Steady 
your  helm  there !" 

"  Captain  Baker,  I'm  only  mate  of  this  bark,  but — 

"Keep  her  full-and-by !  d'ye  hear?  See  the  rigging 
laid  up,  Mr.  Brockway !" 

And  Mr.  Brockway,  the  second  mate,  grinning  half  in 
amusement  and  half  in  vexation  at  the  scene  between  his 
two  superiors,  bestirred  himself  to  clear  the  decks  of  the 
tangled  coils  of  braces,  bowlines,  tacks,  and  sheets. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  bark  Cuba  was  beating 
up  toward  the  island  for  which  she  was  named ;  and  Mr. 
Raynor  was  mad  enough  to  have  kicked  a  ring-bolt  with 
bare  toes.  As  to  the  captain,  he  was  sullen  and  unap- 
proachable. 

The  poor  slave  himself  seemed  to  comprehend  the  turn 
of  affairs,  and  his  features  expressed  a  wretchedness  pain- 
ful to  look  upon.  I  thought  of  Alvardo  and  his  hoop- 
poles,  and  wondered  how  many  of  them  he  would  spoil 
upon  the  back  of  this  stout  negro  upon  getting  the  victim 
once  more  into  his  hands. 

The  weather  came  on  blowy,  the  wind  being  directly 
ahead,  and  our  fellows  predicted  that  we  should  be  ten 
days  in  working  back  to  Havana,  from  which  we  had 
come  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  put  in  reefs  and  shook 
out  reefs,  we  set  studding-sails  and  took  in  studding-sails, 
and  beat  and  box-hauled  about  until  all  hands  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  captain's  obstinacy. 

At  length,  however,  after  a  whole  week  of  this  tedious 
battling  with  wind  and  tide,  the  Morro  Castle  was  sighted 
from  the  top-gallant  mast-head,  and  it  being  then  early 
morning,  there  was  a  probability  of  our  getting  in  before 
night. 

We  took  first  a  long  tack,  and  then  a  short  one,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  great  fortress  loomed  up  only  ten  miles 
Off. 


But  just  then  there  rose  over  the  land  a  heavy  cloud, 
and  a  circle  of  blackness  soon  shut  us  in.  The  thun- 
der, apparently  no  higher  than  the  main-truck,  was  aw- 
ful. Yet  there  was  very  little  wind. 

Manuel,  as  the  slave  was  called,  lay  stretched  on  the 
foot  of  the  bowsprit,  where  it  reached  inboard  under  the 
top-gallant  forecastle;  the  foremast  hands  were  gathered 
in  the  waist,  while  the  captain  and  his  two  mates  stood 
just  in  front  of  the  cabin,  which  was  a  house  on  deck. 

The  sharpness  of  the  lightning  surprised  even  the  old 
salts,  and  at  length  a  tremendous  bolt  appeared  to  burst 
like  a  shell  upon  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

It  prostrated  the  whole  crew,  split  the  mizzenmast  into 
three  pieces,  and  completely  wrecked  the  cabin. 

For  a  few  moments  we  lay  in  a  stunned  condition ; 
then  one  after  another  of  us  began  to  revive.  Yet  it  was 
only  to  realize  our  helplessness,  for  our  limbs  seemed  par- 
tially or  wholly  "asleep." 

Kvery  out'  has  experienced  this  sensation  when  his  arm 
has  been  resting  over  a  chair-top,  or  his  lower  limbs  across 
the  back  of  a  settee. 

Presently  there  was  an  outcry,  denoting  that  there  re- 
mained some  one  whose  voice  at  least  was  not  paralyzed. 
It  came  from  the  captain ;  and  as  two  or  three  of  us  strug- 
gled to  our  feet  w^e  saw  that  he  was  wedged  between  the 
wreck  of  the  mizzentopmast  and  a  broken  portion  of  the 
cabin. 

We  got  up,  but  fell  down  again.  In  our  present  con- 
dition it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  him,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  suffering  greatly.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
pull  ourselves  along  on  the  deck. 

"It's  squeezing  me  to  death!"  he  said;  "I  can't  live 
long  in  this  way!"  And,  reaching  him,  we  tried  feebly 
to  remove  a  large  splinter  that  pressed  his  neck,  while  the 
main  body  cf  the  topmast  seemed  to  be  crushing  his  knees. 
Our  benumbed  hands  could  not  start  the  firmly  wedged 
wood ;  and  indeed  every  roll  of  the  vessel  made  us  totter 
like  infants. 

But  all  at  once  there  was  a  splatter  of  bare  feet  close  to 
us,  and  the  six-foot  figure  of  Manuel  bent  to  the  broken 
spar.  He  seemed,  physically  at  least,  to  have  been  whol- 
ly unaffected  by  the  lightning. 

Yet  even  his  strength  could  not  in  this  way  relieve  the 
prisoner,  and  he  ran  for  a  capstan  bar.  In  his  great 
black  arms  this  seemed  the  lever  of  Archimedes.  The 
heavy  topmast  started,  its  foot  slipping  along  the  deck, 
and  the  captain  moved  his  legs.  Then  the  splinter  at 
the  neck  was  torn  away,  and  the  skipper  of  the  bark  Cuba 
was  free. 

The  thunder-storm  had  been  of  only  a  few  minutes'  du- 
ration, and  now  there  set  in  a  dead  calm. 

During  the  succeeding  night   Mr.  Raynor,  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  and  all  the  foremast  hands  so  far  recovered  that  in 
the  morning  \ve  were   enabled   to   clear   the  wreck,  the 
Cuba  having  been  transformed  from  a  bark  to  a  brig.      By 
this  time  the  wind  had  sprung  up,  blowing  a  fresh  breeze. 
"Mr.  Raynor,"  said  the  captain,  who  was  still  suffer- 
ing greatly  in  his  neck  and  knees,  "fill  the  vessel  away, 
get  all  sail  on  the  two  masts  we  have  left,  and  make  just 
as  straight  a  wake  as. you  can  for  Sandy  Hook." 
With  what  eagerness  the  order  was  obeyed! 
"There's  the  Morro  in  plain  sight,"  I  heard  the  mate 
say  to  Mr.  Brockway ;   "  but  I  guess  the  old  man  has  had  a 
kind  of  physic  that  has  taken  all  such  stuff  out  of  him." 

We  had  a  short  run  to  New  York,  during  which  Cap- 
tain Baker  was  most  carefully  nursed  by  black  Manuel, 
until  a  real  affection  appeared  to  grow  up  between  the 
stern  ship-master  who  recovered  his  health,  and  the  simple 
slave  who  recovered  his  freedom. 

Nor  did  either  the  captain  himself  or  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  neglect  the  generous-hearted  fugitive  after  our  ar- 
rival. They  are  still  among  Manuel's  best  advisers  and 
patrons. 
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VOLUME  V. 


THE    LAUNCH    OF    THE    SCUOONEK   "  FLEET  WING." 


PATIENCE  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

AS  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LUDOV1CO  ANTONIO 
MURATORI. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 

PROBABLY  very  few  of  my  young  readers  have  ever 
heard  even  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  little  sto- 
ry. Yet  for  all  students  of  ancient  history,  and  more  es- 
peeially  of  Roman  and  Italian  history,  there  are  few  names 
that  deserve  better  to  be  known. 

Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori  was  born  on  the  21st  Octo- 
ber, 1672,  at  Vignola,  a  small  town  near  Modena.  His 
parents,  who  were  peasants,  were  not  different  from  the 
rest  of  their  class  at  that  time.  It  never  occurred  to  them 
that  little  Ludovic,  although  a  bright,  clever  boy,  ought 
to  go  to  school.  When  lie  was  about  eight  years  old  his 
father,  a  thrifty  man,  told  him  he  must  now  be  put  to  a 
trade,  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living.  But  the 
boy's  ambition  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  this  way. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  a  certain  house  in  Vignola  a 
grammar  school  was  held.  As  the  school-room  window 
generally  stood  open,  it  occurred  to  our  hero  to  place  him- 
self beneath  it,  close  to  the  wall,  so  that  he  could  hear 
all  that  the  master  said.  One  of  the  boys,  looking  by 
chance  out  of  the  window  one  day,  saw  him  standing 
there  as  still  and  motionless  as  a  log  of  wood.  He  whis- 
pered to  the  others  who  looked  out  also. 

Perceiving  an  unusual  movement  among  the  boys,  the 
master  himself  followed  them,  and  saw  the  object  of  all 
this  curiosity.  Angry  at  what  he  considered  the  trick 
of  an  idlr  boy  to  distract  his  pupils  from  their  work,  he 
went  outside  and  seized  the  child  by  the  arm  in  order  to 
chase  him  from  the  wall.  Ludovic  was  frightened  at 
iirst;  but  he  soon  took  courage,  ar.d  begging  the  master  to 
listen  to  him,  told  him,  humbly  and  frankly,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  hear  and  not  to  be  seen. 

"  What  was  it  you  wished  to  hear  ?"  asked  the  master. 


"  Your  instructions,  sir,"  said  the  poor  boy,  humbly. 

Then  he  told  the  master  in  a  few  words  how  his  father 
was  not  rich  enough  to  send  him  to  school,  that  he  must 
soon  be  put  to  a  trade,  and  that  he  had  meanwhile  adopt- 
ed this  plan  in  order  to  learn  a  little  grammar. 

The  master  was  pacified,  and  made  him  enter  the  school- 
room. In  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  boy  was  speak- 
ing the  truth,  he  asked  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  been 
teaching  that  day.  Ludovic,  who  had  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory, repeated  the  entire  lesson  without  a  single  mistake. 

The  master,  after  having  heard  all  this,  was  so  touched 
by  his  patience  and  perseverance  that  he  went  to  his  par- 
ents and  proposed  to  them,  if  they  would  only  send  the 
boy  to  him,  to  educate  him  for  nothing.  With  such  tal- 
ents and  industry  as  he  already  showed,  he  was  very  sure 
that  lie  should  be  a  great  man  some  day. 

The  parents  agreed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Ludovic's 
delight  at  this  change  of  affairs. 

The  boy's  talents  were  so  extraordinary  that  it  was  not 
long  before  the  master  perceived  that  he  could  not  teach 
him  more.  So  he  mentioned  Ludovic's  strong  desire  for 
learning  to  some  rich  and  cultivated  natives  of  Vignola, 
and  persuaded  them  to  subscribe  money  enough  to  main- 
tain him  at  the  high  school  of  the  city  of  Modena. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  tell  all  that  followed. 
His  published  works  might  form  an  entire  library.  He 
thought  and  wrote  with  such  rapidity  that  his  Annals  of 
Italy  (still  the  best  history  of  Italy  extant),  composed 
when  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  contained  in  thir- 
ty large  volumes,  were  commenced  and  finished  in  a  sin- 
gle year — scarcely  time  enough  to  transcribe  it. 

None  of  you  little  folk  will  have  the  need,  and  few, 
perhaps,  would  have  the  courage,  to  imitate  the  little 
Muratori  in  conquering  adverse  fortune  as  he  did.  But 
who  would  not  wish  at  least  to  resemble  him  in  making 
a  good  use  of  his  natural  gifts,  and  in  constant  and  will- 
ing study  to  improve  them  ? 
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CAMPING  OUT. 

THE    C  A  MT    FIRE    AND    ITS    U  S  E  S. 
BY  KIKK  MUNROE. 

"  IT  TELL,  boys,"  said  Captain  Archer,  cheerily,  as  his 

V  V  three  nephews  gathered  around  him  the  next  even- 
ing, ' '  here  we  are  again,  and  ready  for  another  talk.  Let 
us  see.  What  is  the  subject  for  this  evening;  ?" 

"  (  'amp  fires,"  shouted  Bob. 

"Right;  and  a  very  important  subject  it  is,  too.  Next 
t<>  a  dry,  well-constructed  shanty,  a  well-built,  well-attend- 
ed tire  is  the  most  comfortable  feature  of  a  camp.  Camp 
fires  made  by  amateurs  are  almost  always  tremendous  af- 
fairs, too  large  and  too  hot  to  sit  near  or  to  cook  by,  and 
involving  a  great  waste  of  fuel  and  the  labor  necessary 
to  collect  it.  An  Indian  as  he  crouches  over  his  little  fire 
of  a  few  sticks  laughs  at  the  white  man's  great  blaze  which 
he  can  not  approach  for  fear  of  being  roasted. 

"Now  when  you  have  built  your  shanty,  and  want  to 
make  it  comfortable  for  the  night  by  fire-light  and  warmth, 
remember  that  you  are  not  trying  to  warm  and  light  all 
out-doors,  and  construct  your  fire  accordingly. 

"About  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  shanty  drive  two  stout 
stakes  firmly  into  the  ground  four  feet  apart,  and  leaning 
slightly  backward.  Against  these  pile  three  or  four  green, 
logs  six  feet  long,  placing  the  largest  at  the  bottom  and 
the  smallest  on  top.  This  forms  the  back  of  your  fire- 
place. Cut  a  couple  of  short  logs,  and  place  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  back  for  andirons,  and  oil  these  build  a  fire 
of  light  stuff  and  small  logs  exactly  as  you  would  in  the 
fire-place  at  home.  With  such  an  arrangement  both  light 
and  heat  will  be  reflected  into  the  shanty. 

"For  night  wood,  with  which  to  replenish  your  fire 
when  it  burns  low  and  the  shanty  grows  cold,  cut  and 
drag  to  camp  a  good  supply  of  birch  or  ash  saplings,  and 
a  quantity  of  dry  hemlock  bark. 

"Perhaps  this  rough  drawing  will  give  you  an  idea 
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of  how  to  build  your  fire-place,  and  show  you  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  shanty.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  your  fire  from  spreading,  and  not  only  destroy- 
ing vour  camp,  but  (jiia'itities  of  valuable  timber  besides." 

' '  But  how  are  we  to  cook  over  such  a  fire  as  that,  Uncle 
Henry  ?"  asked  Ben. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  try,  for  it  is  not  your  cook- 
ing tire.  It  is  only  intended  to  light  and  warm  the  in- 
terior of  the  shanty,  and  should  not  be  lighted  until  after 
sunset.  Your  cooking-stove  will  be  an  entirely  different 
affair,  and  should  be  built  as  soon  as  you  have  erected  the 
frame  of  your  shanty  and  stretched  the  muslin  roof.  To 
construct  it,  cut  two  green  logs  of  a  good  size  and  six  feet 
long;  clrair  them  to  the  place  you  have  selected  for  your 
kitchen,  lay  them  side  by  side  about  a  foot  apart  at  one 
end  and  six  inches  apart  at  the  other;  imbed  them  firm- 
ly in  the  earth,  and  hew  their  upper  surfaces  until  you 
have  reduced  them  to  a  level  that  will  afford  a  firm  rest- 
ing-place for  your  various  pans  and  pots.  At  each  end 
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drive  a  stout  forked  stake,  and  in  the  forks  lay  a  slender 
pole  on  which  to  hang  your  kettles.  When  the  stove  is 
finished  it  will  look  like  this."  Here  Uncle  Harry  drew 
"The  Kitchen  Stove." 

"In  this  stove  you  must  burn  chips,  knots,  bits  of  bark, 
and  split  stove  wood,  always  remembering  that  what  you 

need  is  a  hot  fire, 
but  not  a  large  one. 
A  bed  of  glowing 
coals  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  fire  for 
cooking  purposes. 
"  On  the  plains, 
and  in  many  other 
places  where  logs 
are  scarce,  I  have 
found  a  light  iron 
stove  a  very  nice 
thing  to  have.  No, 
Bob,  I  don't  mean 

a  range  nor  a  kitchen  stove,  nor  one  of  those  sheet-iron 
abominations  known  as 'portable  camp  stoves.'  I  mean 
a  simple  arrangement  of  six  light  iron  rods  such  as  any 
blacksmith  can,  make  for  you  in  a  few  minutes.  To  make 
it  take  two  four-foot  rods  of  light  iron— one-quarter  or 
j  three-eighths  inch  will  do ;  bend  down  one  foot  of  each  end 
so  that  you  have  in  each  piece  a  top  two  feet  long,  and 
two  legs,  each  a  foot  long.  These  are  the  side  pieces  of 
your  stove.  Set  them  a  little  less  than  two  feet  apart,  and 
drive  the  legs  a  few  inches  into  the  ground.  Across  the 
top  lay  four  light  iron  rods  two  feet  long  and  your  stove 
is  complete  and  ready 
for  use.  When  finished 
it  looks  like  this.  By 
scooping  the  earth  from 
out  the  inside  of  this  stove 
and  banking  it  along  the 
sides  you  save  both  fuel  AX  II!ON  STOVE- 

and  heat. 

"For  both  your  camp  fires,  but  especially  your  stove, 
always  keep  an  abundant  supply  of  dry  wood  on  hand, 
and  stow  away  in  the  shanty,  where  it  will  be  safe  from  a 
wetting  by  the  hardest  rain,  enough  to  cook  at  least  one 
meal  by. 

' '  That  is  all  for  to-night,  boys.  Early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  want  you  to  come  with  me  out  into  the  back  yard, 
and  let  me  see  whether  you  know  how  to  handle  an  axe  or 
not ;  for  if  you  do  not,  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  you 
must  learn.  Our  talk  to-morrow  evening  will  be  on  the. 
subject  of  '  Camp  Cookery.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  EVENING'S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

SURELY  if  noise  was  any  proof  that  the  audience  was 
satisfied  with  the  performance  given  by  Mopsey's  com- 
pany, then  all  should  have  been  highly  delighted,  for 
such  confusion  was  probably  never  heard  in  that  house 
before  as  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  of  this  new 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Mopsey  was  so  delighted  at  the  success  that  his  gigantic 
brain  conceived  a  startling  idea  for  the  entrance  of  the 
ghost,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  Ben  to 
crouch  under  the  stage,  in  the  very  hole  where  Johnny 

*  Begun  in  NIL  S3i"i.  HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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had  come  to  grief,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  rise  up  in  a 
ghostly  fashion,  which  must  surely  be  very  effective. 

Ben  was  disposed  to  object  to  thus  hiding  under  the 
flooring,  more  especially  since  he  would  be  enveloped  in  the 
sheet,  and  would  doubtless  be  uncomfortably  warm  ;  but  all 
his  objections  were  overruled  by  the  author  and  company, 
and  he  gave  a  very  unwilling  assent  to  the  proposition. 

In  order  that  the  audience  might  not  be  kept  waiting 
until  their  patience  was  exhausted,  or  their  good-humor 
began  to  evaporate,  the  curtain  was  raised  as  soon,  as  the 
ghost  could  be  tucked  away  in  his  hiding-place,  and  Paul 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 

Mopsey  had  explained  to  him  the  part  which  he  was  to 
assume,  and  in  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
works  belonging  to  Mrs.  Green  he  had  found  the  lines 
which  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  speak  after  he  sees  the  ghost. 

These  he  had  committed  to  memory,  although  he  had 
little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  them,  and  when  he  came 
upon  the  stage  he  addressed  the  audience  as  if  ill  them  he 
saw  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  father. 

Now  Ben  had  seen  the  play  of  Hamlet  several  times, 
and  he  knew  enough  about  it  to  know  that  the  speech 
Paul  was  delivering  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

In  his  anxiety  to  have  the  scene  played  properly,  he 
marred  the  effect  of  his  own  entrance  somewhat  by  pop- 
ping his  head  out  of  the  hole  and  whispering,  hoarsely, 
"Turn  around  this  wa,y,  Polly;  turn  round  to  me." 

Paul  heard  the  advice,  and  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
audience;  and  Ben,  seeing  that  his  suggestion  had  been 
carried  out,  ducked  his  head  again,  very  much  to  Ham- 
let's perplexity. 

Mopsey  had  stated  particularly  that  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  ghost  he  must  run  away  in  alarm,  and  yi-t  Hen  would 
persist  in  keeping  out  of  sight,  even  though  he  had  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

Paul  repeated  all  of  the  speech  he  had  committed  to 
memory,  and  then  waited  for  the  ghostly  visitant.  Ben, 
who  had  not  known  that  there  was  so  much  speaking 
in  Hamlet's  part,  was  rather  confused,  and  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  out  and  strike  terror 
to  the  heart  of  his  supposed  son  or  not. 

He  popped  out  his  head  two  or  three  times;  but  Paul 
was  not  standing  in  such  a  position  as  he  fancied  would 
be  best  suited  for  the  reception  of  a  ghost,  and  he  went 
back  again  out  of  sight,  delighting  the  audience  with  his 
agility,  and  confusing  Hamlet. 

Paul  knew  that  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  for  him  to 
stand  there  silent,  and  fearing  lest  he  might  not  have  said 
enough,  he  began  to  repeat  the  same  speech  over  again. 

Ben  realized  that  it  was  but  a  repetition  that  doomed 
him  still  to  remain  in  hiding,  and  believing  it  to  be  a 
mistake  on  Paul's  part,  he  whispered,  loudly,  "You've 
said  that  before;  .say  something  else." 

Paul  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  had  repeated  those 
words  before,  and  he  was  doing  so  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  say;  but  the  ghost's 
command  confused  him,  and  he  stood  silent  and  motion- 
less, resolved  to  remain  quiet  rather  than  make  a  mistake. 

By  this  time  Mopsey  had  discovered  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  two  actors  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  delighting  the  audience,  and  he  found  that  it 
was  the  ghost  who  was  delaying  the  progress  of  the  play. 

"  Come  out  of  there,  Ben,"  he  whispered,  loudly.  And 
some  of  the  audience  hearing  him,  they  called  in  pleasant 
tones, 

"  Yes,  come  out,  Ben,  and  show  yourself." 

Thus  urged,  the  ghost  could  do  no  less  than  make  his 
appearance,  and  he  arose  from  his  place  of  partial  con- 
cealment as  majestically  as  he,  could,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  sheet  had  been  caught  upon  a  nail,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  stoop  two  or  three  times  to  unfasten  it. 

The  sheet  which  covered  his  head  also  prevented  him 
from  rising  as  quickly  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  while 


he  was  trying  to  disengage  himself  from  it,  Paul,  realiz- 
ing that  he  should  run  away,  did  so  by  leaping  over  the 
prostrate  ghost,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  patrons. 

The  shock  of  Ben's  fall  and  Paul's  leap  so  shook  the 
frail  structure  which  Johnny  had  built  that  the  curtain 
came  down  with  a  thud,  tearing  away  from  its  fastenings 
above,  and  the  poor  ghost  was  made  doubly  a  prisoner  by 
this  additional  covering. 

"Don't  tear  it,  Ben,"  shouted  Johnny,  fearing  lest  his 
artistic  labors  in  the  way  of  the  "Wild  Indian"  would  be 
ruined,  and  then  he  and  Mopsey  sprang  on  the  stage,  res- 
cuing the  curtain  from  the  frantic  clutch  of  the  ghost,  and 
leaving  that  worthy  to  get  to  his  feet  as  best  he  might. 

Of  course  the  audience  enjoyed  all  this  highly,  and 
while  they  hooted  and  yelled  in  the  excess  of  their  de- 
light Ben  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  rather  awk- 
ward mantle. 

"I  can  dance,  if  I  don't  do  the  ghost  very  well,"  he 
shouted,  almost  angrily,  to  the  noisy  audience;  and  then 
he  began  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words  with  a  force  that 
threatened  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  entire  theat- 
rical surroundings. 

And  the  audience  seemed  to  realize  that  Ben  could 
da  lire,  for  they  insisted  on  his  continuing  that  portion  of 
his  duties  until  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  could  hardly  move. 

Of  course,  now  that  the  curtain  had  been  wrecked,  there 
was  110  opportunity  for  dividing  the  acts,  and  after  the  ap- 
plause which  Ben's  efforts  had  produced  died  away,  Mop- 
sey sent  Nelly  on  to  sing  again. 

The  audience  greeted  her  kindly,  and,  as  before,  not  only 
insisted  on  joining  in  the  chorus,  but  demanded  more  than 
she  had  intended  to  give.  They  were  evidently  deter- 
mined to  get  the  full  value  of  their  money,  and  suspect- 
ing that  she  would  appear  no  more  that  evening,  dictated 
to  her  such  songs  as  they  wanted  to  hear. 

It  was  of  no  use  for  her  to  refuse,  for  they  insisted  upon 
their  demands  being  complied  with  so  noisily  that  the  per- 
formance could  not  proceed  until  they  were  ready. 

She  stood  there  singing  until  she  was  hoarse,  while  the 
entire  company  waited,  in  battle  array,  for  the  time  to 
come  when  they  should  make  their  last  appearance  in  the 
great  combat. 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  she  was  allowed  to 
go,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  clear  of  the  stage,  the  waiting 
forces  rushed  on,  displaying  the  most  wonderful  skill 
with  their  swords. 

It  would  not  be  exactly  correct  to  say  that  all  of  the 
company  rushed  on,  for  Dickey  made  his  appearance  very 
carefully.  Of  course  he  was  obliged  to  come  sideways, 
and  he  moved  with  great  caution,  lest  he  should  fall  down 
again,  thus  working  more  damage  to  the  covers  of  Mrs. 
Green's  wash-boilers. 

But  he  got  on  with  the  others,  even  if  he  was  slower 
in  his  movements,  and  soon  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
mimic  battle,  apparently  the  most  wounded  one  there, 
judging  from  the  blows  that  were  rained  upon  his  armor. 

The  combatants  had  soon  found  out  that  their  stage  was 
hardly  large  enough  for  the  movements  of  an  army  of 
five  with  such  long  swords,  and  that  the  greatest  caution 
must  be  used  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  some  of  them. 
Therefore,  when  Mopsey  hit  a  resounding  blow  011  the 
front  piece  of  Dickey's  armor  with  the  back  of  his  sword, 
.-ill  saw  that  the  din  of  battle  could  be  represented  in  that 
way  much  better  and  with  less  danger  than  by  clashing 
their  swords  together. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  poor  Dickey  found  himself 
amid  a  blood-thirsty  crowd,  while  each  one  pounded  him 
on  the  chest  or  back,  and  he  unable  to  parry  the  attack 
save  when  some  one  incautiously  moved  toward  his  sword- 
arm. 

He  cried  for  mercy  at  the  full  force  of  his  lungs,  while 
Mrs.  Green  shouted  the  same  request,  because  of  her  tin- 
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ware.  The  audience  were  equally  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  Macbeth  had  been  punished  enough;  and  still 
the  blows  were  delivered  with  such  force  and  noise  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  an  army  of  tinsmiths  were 
at  work. 

How  long  this  unequal  combat  might  have  gone  on  it 
is  impossible  to  say  had  not  Mopsey  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  the  very  one  whom  they  had  been  using'  so  rough- 
ly was  the  one  upon  whom  they  depended  to  close  the 
performance. 

When  the  self-elected  manager  thought  of  this,  he  called 
to  Ben  to  help  him  set  the  vanquished  Macbeth  on  his 
feet,  and  get  him  in  dancing  condition. 

It  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  tin-incased  hero 
on  his  feet,  but  Quite  another  matter  to  bolster  him  up  so 
thiit  he  could  dance.  Dickey  was  wearied  with  long- 
standing, sore  from  the  effects  of  the  pounding,  and  so 
thoroughly  cured  of  his  desire  to  wear  an  armor,  that  all 
he  thought  of  or  wanted  was  to  get  where  he  could  take 
off  the  trappings  of  war,  and  become  a  humble  boot- 
blacking  citizen  once  more. 

In  fact,  he  utterly  refused  to  dance,  which  would  really 
have  been  an  impossibility,  unless  he  had  been  relieved 
from  the  embarrassment  of  the  boiler-covers,  and  Ben  and 
Johnny  went  on  in  a  double  clog  to  give  a  proper  finish 
to  the  performance  as  agreed  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  curtain,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  Mopsey  to  go  forward  and  announce  that  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  finished — an  announcement 
which  the  audience  was  not  inclined  to  accept  as  a  fact. 
They  utterly  refused  to  leave  their  seats,  and  it  was  not 
until  Nelly  had  appeared  and  sung  three  more  songs  that 
they  left  the  theatre. 

Then,  although  they  drew  some  comparisons  between 
that  theatre  and  others  which  they  had  attended,  which 
were  certainly  not  very  favorable  to  Mopsey,  they  de- 
parted, apparently  very  well  satisfied  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  worth  of  their  money. 

The  entertainment  had  lasted  fully  two  hours,  and  every 


one  of  the  performers, 
especially  Dickey,  was 
greatly  pleased  when  the 
last  one  of  the  audience 
passed  out  of  the  door. 

It  would  be  stating  it 
all  too  mildly  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Green  was  re- 
lieved when  they  had 
gone.  The  good  woman 
had  been  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  fear  since 
the  time  the  first  hearty 
applause  had  been  giv- 
en, and  she  had  been  se- 
riously afraid  that  they 
would  go  through  the 
floor  of  her  attic  in  some 
of  their  more  vigorous 
manifestations  of  plea- 
sure. 

Before  the  last  one  of 
their  patrons  had  left 
the  hall,  Dickey  had  ask- 
ed Paul  to  help  him  cast 
aside  the  uncomfortable 
costume  of  Macbeth, 
and  when  that  was  done, 
Master  Spry  stated  most 
emphatically  that  when 
he  acted  again  it  would 
be  in  some  part  where 
the  use  of  armor  was  en- 
tirely forbidden. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  thing  the  partners  were 
anxious  about,  after  their  patrons  had  departed,  was  as  to 
how  large  their  profits  were  from  that  evening's  excessive 
labor,  and  without  waiting  to  change  their  costumes,  save 
as  has  been  related  in  the  case  of  Dickey,  they  gathered 
around  Mrs.  Green. 

She  and  Paul  counted  the  money  she  had  in  her  apron, 
and  the  amount  was  found  to  be  three  dollars  and  five 
cents.  There  was  already  in  Treasurer  Paul's  hands  eight 
dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  evening's  performance  had  netted  them  the  very  hand- 
some amount  of  eleven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  the  joy 
of  the  partners  showed  itself  in  many  extravagant  ways. 

Ben  proposed,  and  the  boys  agreed  to  it  willingly,  that 
one  dollar  of  that  amount  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Green  for  the 
use  of  the  attic,  which,  being  so  much  more  than  she  had 
expected,  caused  her  to  look  upon  the  theatrical  enterprise 
as  a  gigantic  success. 

Then  quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  funds  on  hand.  Mopsey  was  in  favor  of  making 
an  immediate  division.  Dickey  proposed  that  a  certain 
sum  be  set  aside  as  working  capital,  and  the  balance  di- 
vided among  them  all. 

This  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  party, 
and  would  probably  have  been  done,  if  Ben,  who  had  tak- 
en no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  appeared  to  be  thinking 
deeply  of  something,  had  not  said: 

"I've  got  a  plan  that  I  reckon  you'll  all  agree  to;  but  I 
don't  want  to  tell  what  it  is  yet  awhile.  Now  I  say  let's 
let  Paul  keep  it  till  Monday  night,  and  it  won't  spoil  if  we 
don't  divide  it  till  then." 

Since  there  was  no  good  reason  why  this  request  should 
not  be  granted,  and  since  Ben  seemed  so  anxious  to  have 
it  left  that  way,  the  remainder  of  the  partners  agreed  quite 
willingly. 

Then  the  tired  company  of  actors  crept  off  to  bed,  proud 
in  the  belief  that  their  venture  had  been  a  success  but 
anxious  to  rest. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 
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or  tunes 


/imerry  young  fh°emaker, 

And  a  tailor,and  a  baker, 

\Vent  to  feek  fheir  fortunes,  for  fhey  had  been  told, 
Where  a  rainbow  touched  fh©  ground, 
Clf  it  only  could  be  found,) 
"Wa5  a  purfe  fhat  fhould  be  always  full  of  gold^ 


5°  fhe-y  traveled  day  by  day, 

In  a  jolly,  jocund  way 
Till  fhe  fhocmaker  a  pretty  lass  espie/d ; 

Whenquofh  he,"Itfeems  tome, 

There  cannever, never  be, 
Better  luck  fhanfhis  in  all  fhe  world 


So  fhe  ofhers  faid  good-bye, 
And -went  on, till  by-and-by 

They  espied  a  fhady  inn  befidefhe  way; 
NX^here  fhe  Hoftefs  fair?-a'Widow- 
In  a  lone  feclufion  hid  ;"Oh, 

H  ere  is  luck  !  "fhe  f  ailor-faid  ;"and  here  I  'II 

^ 

5°  fhe  baker  jogged  along. 
All  a  lone,  with  ne'er  a  fong, 

Orajcfl;  and  nofhing  tempted  himtoftay. 
But  he  went  from  bad  to  won" 
For  he  never  found  fhe  purfe, 

.And  for  all  I  know  he's  wandering  to  this 

It  is  be  tter.on  fhe  "whole, 
F°r  an  °rd  i  nary  foul , 

(5° I  gafher  from fhis  fong  I've  tried  to fing, 
t°  take  fhe  luck  fhat  may 
ince  to  fall  wifhin  his  way, 
3il  f«r  an  imaginary  thing. 


^ 


ftP 

>jT          , 
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VOLUME  V. 


ROSLYN,  LONG  ISLA?>D. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about 
myi'ets?  Ihaveapet  calf  named 
Dora.  We  had  tlnve  ]>ii:'.-(nis.  but 
now  we  have  only  two,  l>. T;UIM- 
an  owl  killed  one.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
1  live  on  a  farm,  and  am  twelve 
and  a  half  years  old.  My  sister 
and  I  have  a  garden  this  summer. 
I  study  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
grammar,  geography,  history. and 
arithmetic.  I  like  to  draw  ani- 
mals. U'e  have  a  great  many  ban- 
tams, and  they  lay  a  great  many 
eggs.  LAVINIA  C.  B. 


Where  is  my  buttered  toast  ? 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

TiHE  mother  of  the  little  correspondent  whose 
letter  follows  this  paragraph  sends  a  sugges- 
tion which  may  be  agreeable  to  some  of  our 
youthful  readers.     She  says  : 

"Like  all  mammas.  I  tliink  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  the  best  paper  for  young  people,  and  old 
people  too,  that  I  ever  saw,  I  wonder  what  Tin- 
little  subscribers  do  with  their  papers  after  they 
have  re;id  them?  If  they  do  not  save  the  num- 
bers for  binding.  I  would  advise  that  they  send 
them  to  sunn-  ho*pital  or  children's  home*  or  lend 
them  to  poorer  chiMivn.  When  not  bound,  it  is 
usually  the  fate  of  even  the  best  papers  to  be 
destroyed." 

The  Postmistress  thinks  it.  well  for  children  to 
preserve  their  numbers  with  care,  and  have  them 
boiitni  ;tr  t  ;,e  el-  ISH  of  the  year.  The  expense  of 
bindini:  is  a  trifle,  and  a  bound  volume  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNU  PEOPLE  is  a  precious  possession  in 
a  family.  In  fact,  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations, 
the  variety  of  the  contents,  and  the  charm  of  the 
stories  and  poetry,  are  best  seen  in  the  large, 
bright,  and  elegant  book  which  is  made  by  a 
year*  paper-  when  arranged  in  a  volume. 

Though  you  may  have  read  every  number,  you 
will  find  yourself  re-reading  the  pages  with  de- 
light when  the  binder  sends  them  home.  Then, 
if  some  little  friend  happen  to  be  ill  or  crippled, 
what  a  pleasure  to  cheer  the  hours  of  weariness 
by  lending  your  treasure!  and  if  illness  enter 
the  nursery  at  home,  little  convalescents  will 
greatly  enjoy  the  pictures  and  bits  of  fun. 

But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  bind  and  keep  your 
papers,  by  all  means  put  them  in  some  safe  place 
each  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  quar- 
ter send  them  to  the  nearest  asylum  or  hospital 
for  children  ;  or  ask  your  pastor  to  give  you  the 
name  of  a  home  missionary,  whose  little  cabin 
in  the  far  West  has  very  few  conveniences  or 
luxuries,  and  send  your  old  papers  to  his  chil- 
dren. You  might,  if  you  preferred,  send  them, 
far  over  the  sea  to  some  foreign  mission  station, 
where  natives  of  India  or  Japan  would  peer  into 
them  with  curious  eyes,  and  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish from  their  tempting  columns. 

Old  papers,  dear  children.  -diotild  never  be  dog- 
eared, or  soiled,  or  torn,  or  mutilated  by  the  care- 
less dropping  out  of  some  of  their  leaves.  Take 
'  the  very  daintiest  care  of  this  lovely  HARPER'S 
Yorx<;  PEOPLE,  as  indeed  you  ought  to  of  your 
school-books,  and  of  everything  printed. 


CLIFTON,  OHIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  live  near  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  last  spring  from  our  second- 
story  windows  we  eould  ^ee  p;irt  of  the  tlooded 
district-  I  drove  down  with  my  aunt  to  the  part 
of  the  city  called  Cumminsville,  and  it  was  a  >,id 
sight,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  was  under  water, 
and  we  saw  houses  :md  stables  on  their  sides.  A 
lady  mamma  knows  had  to  come  some  distance 
in  a  skiff,  as  the  railroad  track  was  so  covered 
with  water  that  the  trains  could  not  get  through. 
As  she  was  being  rowed  along  they  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  skiff  scraped  on  something,  and 
very  nearly  upset.  They  were  very  inueli  fright- 
ened, of  course,  and.  on  looking,  found  they  had 
scraped  on  t  he  roof  of  a  small  wooden  building. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  and  a  half  years  old.  I 
wrote  this  letter  myself,  but  mamma  told  me 
how  to  spell  some  of  the  words.  I  hope  you  will 
print  this,  as  I  have  a  little  uncle  and  aunt  a  few 
years  older  than  myself,  and  they  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  my  letter  in  print. 

Your  little  friend.        LIZZIE  W.  W. 


ALSTRAP,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I  live  among  the  granite  hills 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  village 
of  Alstead.  It  is  very  pleasant 
here  in  summer-time.  The  vil- 
lage nestles  in  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  hills,  with  a  river  flowing 
through,  which  is  nice,  1  think. 
The  river  is  sometimes  very  high, 
and  I  can  hear  its  roar  from  my 
room.  1  am  thirteen  years  old.  i 
attend  the  grammar  school,  and  study  aril  hmeiie, 
algebra,  reading,  spelling,  physiology,  grammar, 
ami  Latin,  also  take  music  lessons.  1  have  two 
little  brothers.  Kobert.  nine,  and  Aldis,  four,  who 
are  very  fond  of  looking  at  the  pictures  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  no  pets,  but  my 
books  take  their  place  ;  I  love  to  read,  and  have 
r-ad  a  great  many  books.  I  have  not  taken 
YorNu  PEOPLE  a  great  while,  but  I  like  it  very 
much.  This  is  a  sugar  country,  and  in  the  sea- 
sou  we  enjoy  the  sweets.  In  the  winter  we  had 
splendid  times  coasting  and  skating,  but  summer 
brings  other  out-door  sports  and  amusements,  of 
which  I  am  very  fond.  I  have  a  flower  bed  of 
my  own  this  summer,  and  tend  and  weed  it  my- 
self. M,  FLORENCE  L. 


HARTFORD,  CONKKCTICCT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  not 
ever  written  to  the  Post-office  Box  before.  The 
little  girls  who  live  around  me  are  having  a  club, 
and  Jbelong  to  it,  and  its  name  is  H.  P.  C.  We 
ha  \  -•  one  big  cat  and  three  little  kittens  and  one 
bird,  and  they  all  agree.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  year;  I  like  it  very  miu-h.  I 
take  music  lessons,  and  like  them  very  much 
too.  ETHEL  W. 

H.  P.  C.— what  can  those  letters  mean  ?  Happy 
Playing  Circle,  perhaps. 


JOSEPH,  OREGON. 

My  father  and  mother  came  across  the  country 
from  Colorado  to  Oregon  in  a  wagon.  I  like  to 
read  the  letters  and  stories  in  this  paper.  We 

had  a  kind  lady  take  charge  of  our  mail  while  we 
were  travelling,  and  when  she  mailed  it  it  came 
all  right,  but  ><>me  numbers  of  YOUNU  PEOPLE 
u<  >t  1<  >M  .  I  was  si  i  sorry  I  could  have  cried,  but  I 
did  not.  This  valley  is  not  a  very  good  place  to 
come  to,  I  think.  Mother  was  sick  very  nearly 
half  of  the  way  here.  I  wish  Aunt  Edna  would 
write  about  Young  People".-  i  ot  auain,  1  ha\e  a 
large  wax  doll;  her  name  is  (irace.  MIRA  S 

I  hope  you  have  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  new  home  by  this  time  that  you  like 
it;  and  probably,  now  that  you  are  settled,  your 
papers  will  reach  you  in  safety. 


This  pretty  story  is  sent  by  a  young  contributor, 
wh">e  home  is  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

ROBBIE. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Robbie  to- 
day. He  seems  so  silent  and  sad." 

This  was  said  by  Pruc  Hackett  to  her  twin  bro- 
ther. They  were  speaking  of  a  tame  robin  that 
was  sitting  with  downcast  head  in  his  large  cage. 

It  was  <  me  of  those  bright  days  in  .spring  \\  hen 
the  birds  come  back  from  the  South,  and  the  trees 
and  bushes  begin  to  bud  and  grow  green.  The 
happy  birds  were  eliirping  to  their  mates,  or  help- 
ing them  to  build  their  snug  houses.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  that  made  Robbie  sad.  At  least  Jack 
thought  so,  as  he  said,  "  I  think  he  is  pining  for  a 
companion  and  the  fresh  air.  Let's  take  him 
out."  Prue  opened  the  cage,  and  gave  him  the 
bird,  while  she  ran  to  the  kitcheu  to  get  fresh 
bird-seed  and  a  lump  of  sugar.  While  she  is  gone 
I  will  tell  how  Robbie  came  to  the  Hackett  family. 

One  autumn  afternoon,  the  year  before,  .laek 
and  Prue  were  strolling  through  the  woods, and, 
bHnir  tired,  sat  down  on  a  large  stump  to  rest. 
Pretty  soon  Jack  spied  a  young  robin,  stained 
with  blood  and  fluttering  along  the  ground,  ut- 
tering plaintive  sounds.  Jack  easily  caught  the 
bird,  and  found  that  his  wing  was  broken.  They 
carried  him  home,  and  put  him  in  a  little  ba-ket 
full  of  cotton.  Their  mother  wrapped  him  up 
in  tlannel.  and  fed  him  on  all  manner  of  dainty 
things.  His  wings  grew  better,  but  he  never 
showed  a  disposition  to  get  away.  The  children 
taught  him  to  hop  on  their  finger  at  a  given  eall, 
to  eat  frum  their  lips,  and  other  cunning  tricks. 


When  Prue  opened  the  door  again  this  morn- 
ing she  uttered  a  cry  of  amazement,  for  the  bird 
was  just  flying  out  of  the  window,  while  Jack 
Ma  red  after  him  with  wide-open  eyes  and  nioutii. 

"  oh.  Jack,  how  could  you  let  him  go  '.""  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  <  )li  dear  !  dear  !  I  had  him  on  my  linger,  and 
just  took  him  to  the  window,  when  he  Hew  away. 
Oh  dear !" 

Prue  tried  hard  not  to  feel  angry,  but  it  was 
very  hard.  She  asked  him  to  go  out,  in  the  gar- 
den to  look  for  him.  They  ran  out,  and  called 
and  searched  until  they  were  tired,  but  Robbie 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  they  ran  into  the 
kitchen  again,  where  their  mot  her  was  baking  bis- 
cuits. She  told  the  children  that  she  was  very 
sorry,  but  she  had  intended  to  set  him  free  pret- 
ty soon  anyway,  so  it  didn't  matter  much. 

About  a  week  after  Robbie  had  flown  away, 
Prue  and  Baby  Nell  were  starting  to  take  a  walk. 
As  they  reached  the  veranda  they  both  noticed 
two  robin-redbreasts  hopping  along  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  picking  up  crumbs  or  seeds.  Baby 
called  out.  "oh.  sister,  see,  there's  Wobble! 
there's  Wobbie !" 

Baby  was  right.  The  larger  bird  popped  up  his 
head  at  the  sound  of  the  children's  voices,  and 
with  a  loud  chirp  flew  toward  them.  Prue  coax- 
ingly  held  out  her  finger,  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately perched.  After  a  few  chirps  and  wise  nods 
he  flew  to  the  other  bird,  and  seemed  to  tell  it 
something.  After  a  good  deal  of  what  looked 
like  coaxing,  the  other  bird,  evidently  his  mate, 
flew  baek  with  him,  but  only  to  a  bush  near  by. 
Robbie  perched  himself  on  her  finger  again,  and 
let  Nell  and  Prue  stroke  his  smooth  back.  .lust 
as  Prue  was  telling  Nell  to  run  to  the  kitchen  for 
some  bird-seed,  he  suddenly  flew  away  again,  fol- 
lowed by  his  mate.  They  alighted  un  a  neighbor- 
ing lilac-tree,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  coaxing  the 
children  bestowed  upon  them, remained  there. 

A  short  time  after  the  children  noticed  a  cun- 
ning little  nest  in  the  lilac-bush,  almost  hidden 
from  sight.  They  were  very  sure  that  it  belonged 
to  Robbie.  Next  week  Jack  spied  three  tiny  blue 
eggs  in  the  nest.  In  a  little  while  three  hungry 
robins  stretched  out  their  funny  heads,  almost 
fighting  as  to  which  should  get  a  worm  first.  The 
l'ii-y  parents  had  all  they  could  do  to  feed  these 
hungry  mites.  Their  only  trouble  was  the  cat. 
As  soon  as  she  noticed  that  a  nest  was  in  this 
bush  she  was  always  prowling  around,  trying 
to  get  at  it  in  some  way.  To  avoid  this.  Jack 
brought  his  dog  to  the  tree,  and  kept  him  chained 
to  his  kennel  all  the  time. 

Robbie  often  came  to  the  house,  and  even  into 
the  dining-room  if  the  window  was  open;  but 
his  mate  never  overcame  her  natural  shyness. 
She  generally  accompanied  him  to  a  bush  near 
the  house,  and  if  the  children  were  gone  would 
timidly  pick  up  the  crumbs  they  had  M-attered. 

When  autumn  came,  and  all  the  sweet  singers 
were  gone.  Prue  took  the  nest  out  of  the  bush 
and  i-laeed  it  on  her  bureau  among  her  other 
precious  keepsakes.  Mr.  Hackett  bought  a  love- 
ly canary-bird  to  beguile  the  children's  time,  and 
I  hope  he  learned  to  love  his  mistress  and  master 
as  Robbie  did. 


The  next  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  boy  readers, 
whose  letter  shall  tell  who  he  is. 

CoLfMBCS  BARRACKS,  OHIO. 

DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS,— I  send  yi  u  a  story,  hoping 
that  you  will  think  it  worth  publishing.  It  is  the 
first  story  I  ever  tried  to  write.  I  am  thirteen 
years  old,  My  father  is  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Keogh.  Montana,  five 
or  six  years.  There  w^i'c  sometimes  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  I  used 
to  ride  out  to  the  camp  very  often.  I  write  about 
what  I  >aw.  exeept  the  story  about  the  soldier, 
who  told  it  to  me  himself  when  I  was  throwing 
a  stone  at  an  Indian.  It  is  a  true  story. 

A  STORY  ABOUT   INDIANS. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  Indians  never  for- 
get a  kindness.  I  remember  among  the  Indians 
in  Moutana  that  a  soldier  was  out  riding  on 
horseback,  when  he  saw  an  Indian  lying  sick  in 
the  road.  The  soldier  pitied  him,  and  told  him 
to  get  on  behind.  He  took  him  to  his  camp,  and 
t  hen  went  back  to  the  fort  and  did  not  think  any 
more  about  it.  One  day  he  was  riding  out  in  the 
woods,  when  some  Indians  jumped  out,  captured 
him,  told  him  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Canada  with  them.  It 
happened  that  the  very  same  Indian  that  lie  res- 
cued was  in  this  tribe.  When  they  got  to  their 
journey's  end  they  gave  him  a  "  tepee"  i.tenn  to 
sleep  in,  and  they  put  a  guard  over  him.  IJefore 
long  this  Indian  whom  lie  rescued  came  to  guard 
him.  When  he  came  up  to  the  "tepee"  lie  told 
him  to  take  one  of  the  ponies  and  he  would  help 
him  to  escape.  That  night,  when  it  was  dark, 
they  rode  away,  and  before  the  Indian  left  him 
to  return  to  camp,  he  said.  "  Indians  no  forget." 
So  i  he  -.oMier  was  repaid  for  his  kindness. 

Indians  have  a  strange  way  of  carrying  their 
pappooses.  They  strap  them  to  a  board  with  a 
buffalo-skin  over  them  ;  the  squaws  put  them  on 
their  back,  and  when  they  rest  they  hang  them 
to  a  tree.  When  the  Indians  go  to  war  they 
paint  their  faces.  Boys  of  eleven  and  twelve  and 
squaws  also  fight  when  surprised  in  eamp.  The 
squaws  used  to  cook,  work  in  the  gardens,  and 
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get  the  wood,  while  the  men  looked  on  :  but  now 
most  of  the  Indians  are  getting  civilized,  and  t  he- 
men  do  the  work  in  the  gardens  while  the  squaws 
build  the  fires  and  cook  the  meals.  It  is  quite 
funny  to  see  two  squaws  on  a  pony,  one  behind 
the  other.  They  have  a  strange  way  of  carrying 
their  packs  ;  they  put  them  on  a  "  travois."  This 
is  the  way  they  make  the  "travels"  :  they  take 
two  long  poles,  with  branches  woven  on  them. 
imd  then  fasten  them  to  a  pony  ;  then  they  put  all 
they  have  on  this,  and  when  they  get  tired  of  car- 
rying the  pappooses  on  their  hacks,  they  put  t  hem 
on  the  "travels."  When  Indians  go  to  war  they 
never  stand  out  in  open  ground  like  white  men  ; 
Hi.  v  hide  behind  trees,  rocks,  and  hills.  The  In- 
dians can  shoot  from  their  ponies  while  going  on 
a  fast  gallop;  they  throw  themselves  mi  the  side 
of  the  pony,  and  lire  over  the  saddle.  They  will 
light  till  the  last  for  their  children.  The  c  :rows 
and  <  lii'vcnnes  hate  one  another,  and  at  night, 
when  all  are  asleep,  the  Crows  sneak  down  and 
steal  three  or  four  ponies,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Cheyennes  get  their  rifles,  mount  a  pi  my. 
and  go  and  hunt  them.  When  a  child  dies,  the 
squaws  cut  their  hair,  and  cut  a  hole  through 
their  skin  and  pass  a  rope  through  it.  All  I  In-  iv- 
lations  gather  together,  and  put  a  pot  of  water 
mi  the  fire,  and  let  it  get  so  hot  that  it  will  take 
the  skin  off  your  hand,  and  they  all  stick  their 
hands  in  it  and  go  yelling  around  the  camp.  They 
think  that  the  child  will  go  to  the  "  happy  hunt- 
ing ground"  if  they  do  this.  Indians  usually  car- 
r\  :i  knife  or  weapon  of  some  kind  with  them. 
The  Cheyennes  talk  by  signs,  and  one  can  very 
soon  learn  to  talk  to  them  in  this  way.  The 
Siouxs  and  Cheyennes  who  were  in  Ouster's  mas- 
sacre, and  who  were  captured  by  General  Miles, 
have  been  at  Fort  Keogh  ever  since,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  employed  by  the  government 
as  scouts  against  other  tribes,  are  paid  the  same 
a*  white  soldiers,  and  have  proved  very  faithful. 
FLOURNOY  c. 


MILBANK,  DAKOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  in  Dakota.  I  have  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  all  ready  to  be  bound  ;  only  one 
numlier  is  missing.  We  live  in  the  centre  of  Da- 
kota, in  Grant  County.  Grant  County  is  getting 
pretty  well  settled  up  now.  but  when  we  came 
here  there  was  only  one  house  to  be  seen,  in 
which  my  uncle  lived  ;  and  I  am  so  thankful  that 
we  have  such  a  nice  house  now,  though  we  had 
a  pretty  hard  time  when  we  came  up  here.  I 
have  three  brothers,  and  no  sister;  is  it  not 


year  apart,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  they  can 
be.  I  am  ten  year*  old.  We  live  on  a  farm,  and 
our  house  is  built  along  a  creek.  We  have  ten 
horses.  1  hope  that  my  letter  is  worthy  to  print 
iu  the  Post-office  Box.  Good-by.  NELLIE  s.  E. 


MlLFOKD    CSNTRE,  OlIIO. 

I  am  almost  certain  the  readers  of  the  Post- 
office  Box  would  like  to  know  about  my  trip  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  lies  near  Dayton,  (mi,., 
and  is  about  fifty  miles  from  here.  It  contains 
nine  hundred  acres,  but  I  was  only  over  about 
three  hundred.  I  went  with  my  brother  and  a 
friend.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  we  left  home 
we  arrived  at  i  hi- depot;  we  bought  our  tickets, 
and  then  found  seats  in  the  cars.  We  arrived  at 
tin1  HI. mi'  in  three  hours.  When  we  got  off  we 
saw  a  man  standing  on  a  box:  he  told  us  the 
leaving  time,  and  then  said.  "Now  make  your- 
selves happy."  and  everybody  obeyed  him.  The 
first  things'!  remember  seeing  were  some  white 
fawns  wadiug  in  the  water  of  an  artificial  lake, 
and  monkeys  running  about  the  grounds  loose. 
I  saw  a  sacred  ox  which  the  heathen  wnr 
shipped;  its  back  is  something  like  a  camel's 
back.  At  noon  we  ate  our  lunch  near  a  fount- 
ain, where  we  quenched  our  thirst.  There  were 
two  more  fountains,  one  of  which  had  a  lion 
made  of  stone,  with  water  coming  out,  of  its 
mouth  and  falling  into  a  large  basin  which  had 
gold-fish  in  it.  Then  we  came  to  two  large  arti- 
ficial lakes  ;  mil-  of  them  had  a  ship  in  the  centre, 
and  it  was  anchored,  and  the  other  one  had  boat 
riding,  and  there  was  where  I  took  my  first  sail. 

MAURICE  M. 

What  a  pleasant  excursion!  Did  you  see  the 
soldiers  too? 


NEW  YORK  CITV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  We  live  in 
the  country  iu  the  summer,  and  in  Xew  York  in 
the  winter.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  little  white 
kitten.  I  did  have  a  bird,  but  a  strange  cat  kill- 
ed him,  and  I  felt  very  sorry.  I  have  one  sister, 
but  no  brothers.  LOUISE  M. 


SAN  MicL'EL,  CALIFORNIA. 

As  all  the  little  girls  write  to  you.  I  will  do  the 
same.  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  last  birth. lay, 
and  weigh  nearly  eighty-seven  pounds.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  one  brother;  one  of  my  sist.'rs  is 
married,  and  the  other  is  teaching  school:  my 
brother  is  away,  going  to  school  at  Santa  Rita. 
My  married  sister  has  two  little  girls :  I  am  an 
aunt  to  them.  lean  cook  quite  well.  Last  night 
I  made  some  ginger-drops.  The  receipt  is,  one 
eup  of  lard,  one  of  molasses,  and  one  of  sugar 


one  table  •  spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  boiling  water,  one  table-spoonful  of  ginger, 
five  cups  of  flour,  and  bake  quickly  in  a  hot  oven, 
and  they  are  very  nice.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
Yin  "si;  PEOPLE  for  nearly  two  years;  I  wait  ea- 
gerly  tor  it  t,,  come.  I  have  a  little  dog  named 
Jip  ;  he  will  sit  up,  shake  hands,  and  walk.for  a 
piece  of  bread.  Our  big  dog  got  poisoned.  I 
have  some  tiger-lilies.  LIZZIE  J. 


NEILLSVILLE,  WISCONSIN-. 

I  hav.'  nevi-r  -i  >'ti  a  letter  from  this  place  in  the 
Post-office  Box,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one.  I 
am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  was  ten  on  Queen 
Victoria's  birthday.  I  will  let  some  of  the  readers 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOTLE  who  live  in  the  1'niti  d 
States  tell  when  that  was.  Neilisville  is  quite  a 
nice  little  city.  We  have  a  nice  graded  school ; 
there  are  six  grades  besides  the  Kindergarten.  I 
go  to  school  every  day.  I  have  a  sister  l;.-s>ii 
seven  yi-ars  old.  and  she  goes  to  school  t«o.  I 
have  no  brother,  and  no  pets  except  a  bird.  His 
name  is  Dick  ;  he  is  a  lovely  singer,  and  is  quite 
tame.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
.My  papa  has  taken  it  from  the  first  number,  and 
now  Bessie  and  I  art;  taking  it.  We  have  lovely 
flowers  iu  the  woods,  and  have  nice  bouquets  ail 
the  time.  GRACIE  M.  J. 


MOMICBLLO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  do  love  your  paper  so  much  !  I  have  taken  it 
ever  since  1881.  I  have  three  bound  volumes  of  it. 
My  school  was  out  on  last  Thursday,  a  week  ago. 
My  sister  Katie  graduated  ;  she  was  the  only  girl, 
with  four  boys.  The  boys  of  the  class  gave  her 
a  handsome  album  with  their  pictures  in  it.  She 
reeeived  other  nice  presents  too;  one  was  a  white 
moss-rose  bush.  My  papa  is  the  postmaster  here. 
I  have  two  little  pet  kittens ;  their  names  are 
Fluffy  and  Brownie.  My  mamma  paints;  she 
has  painted  two  lovely  landscapes,  and  other 
t  lung*.  I  am  taking  lessons  on  the  piano  ;  I  like 
to  play.  I  do  hope  Jimmy  Brown  will  soon  write. 
I  think  "The  lee  Queen"  was  just  splendid.  I 
guess  my  letter  is  long  enough,  so  good-by. 

LENA  B.  W.  U3  years  old). 

Your  sister  was  something  like  a  moss-rose  bud 
herself,  was  she  not? 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  thought  I  would  write 
a  l.'itrr  to  t  he  Post-office  Box.  I  belong  to  a  so- 
ciety called  the  Pioneer  Band,  which  during  the 
winter  season  meets  every  two  weeks.  Each 
girl  has  to  pay  twenty-rive  cents  to  belong,  and 
live  every  time  she  is  absent.  We  dress  dolls 
and  make  scrap-books  to  be  sent  to  India  as 
prizes  for  the  littje  Hindoo  girls;  each  doll  has 
a  note  sewed  to  its  dress,  supposed  to  lie  writ- 
ten  by  the  doll  to  its  mamma  in  India.  The 
rhyme  that  I  send  I  made  up  myself  about  my 
little  cousin  ;  I  also  drew  the  little  picture. 

HATTIE  C.  M.  (aged  13). 

The  picture  and  verses  are  very  pretty. 


Fret!,. James,  and  Harry:  Thanks  for  your  little 
story,  though  I  can  not  make  room  for  it. — Just 
think  ot  'it—  at  Olii-e  II. 's  they  have  twelve  calves 
and  twocolts  !  Her  home  is  in  Kansas. — Mary  L. 
P.,  another  l.ii'ani  B.  R.,  Xellie  S.,  and  Lizzie  T. 
have  written  very  good  letters.— Lettie  L.  W. 
sends  a  rhyme  abcut 

"  Five  little  pups  iu  a  corner. 
As  sleepy  as  sleepy  can  be." 

— Kllic  ('.  :  I  can  publish  only  one  stanza  of  your 

poetry : 

"Is  there  still  one  more  song 
For  me  to  sing  to  my  pet, 
When  I  have  been  singing  so  long 

About  the  little  cricket? 
Well,  he  is  a  gay  little  creature. 

Who  chirps  through  the  long  night, 
Enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature 
And  singing  with  all  his  might," 

— T.  AV.  F.,  Hopewell,  Nova  Scotia:  Your  ex- 
change, as  sent,  is  incomplete,  and  can  not  appear. 
Specify  what  you  desire  in  return  for  your  coins. 
—Annie  May  K. :  Birds'  eggs  are  never  allowed  as 
ariii'l.-s  of  exchange  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
—Where  do  you  find  your  pretty  note  -  paper, 
l.aura  I!.  I!.,  and  why  do  you  dislike  to  practice? 
—I  think  Herbert  S.  K.  has  given  his  cat  a  funny 
name— Impudence.  I  would  change  it,  for  if  she 
tiinls  out  what  it  means  it  will  surely  hurt  her 
feelings.  Cats  and  other  pets  know  more  than 
we  imagine.— Don't  they.  Annie  H.  V.I  Nobody 
would  guess  \i(mr  cat's  name,  so  I'll  tell  it — Abas- 
uerus. — Charlie  I).,  though  a  boy,  and,  owing  to 
a  fall  when  a  little  fellow,  not  strong,  can  amuse 
himself  with  crochet-work,  toy-making,  draw- 
ing, and  painting,  and  he  has  sent  some  very 
elever  pti7.7.1es.  too,  to  Our  Young  Contritmtoi's' 
column.  — S.  U.  F.,  Kllie  Met'.,  and  Beth  Do  W. 
will  please  accept  a  great  deal  of  love.— Millie 
II. :  I  thank  you  for  the  pretty  pressed  flowers.— 


firare  E.  E.,  Zetta  H.,  Florence  S.,  Lettie  M.  H., 
and  Bertie  K.  will  please  write  again  when  vaca- 
tion shall  be  over. — I  hope  all  the  children  are 
enjoying  their  summer  recess. 

The  Postmistress  thinks  it  quite  wonderful. 
and  very  beautiful  too,  that  a  great  author  like 
Charles  Kingslcy  should  have  written  this  lovely 
poem  to  please  some  little  girl : 

THE  LOST  DOLL. 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  was  so  chariniiiL'ly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  di 

But  I  could  not  find  where  she  lay. 

I  round  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day: 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears ; 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 
And  her  arm's  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 

And  her  hair's  not  the  least  bit  curled  : 
Yet.  for  nlil  li nit's  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  purr,  but  not  in  mew. 
My  second  is  in  say.  but  not  in  do. 
My  third  is  iu  rose',  but  not  in  phlox. 
My  fourth  is  in  lion,  tint  not  in  fox. 
My  fifth  is  in  sword,  but  not  in  lance. 
My  whole  is  a  beautiful  city  in  France. 

EDITH  R.  RILEY  (10  years  old). 

2.— My  first  is  in  meal,  but  not  in  fish. 
My  second  is  in  plate,  but  not  in  dish. 
My  third  is  in  please,  but  not  in  grace. 
My  fourth  is  in  leg.  but  not  in  face. 
My  fifth  is  in  fiddle  and  also  in  flute. 
And  my  whole  is  a  very  delicious  fruit. 

ETTIE  KRAKER. 

3.— My  first  is  in  fast  and  also  in  slow. 
My  second  is  in  ship,  but  not  iu  tow. 
My  third  is  in  part,  but  not  in  whole. 
My  fourth  is  in  stick,  but  not  in  pole. 
My  fifth  is  in  cardinal,  but  not  in  pope. 
My  whole  is  on  the  map  of  Europe.      T.  B. 


No.  •_>. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  -2.  A  mist.  :>,.  Used  for  dyeing.  4. 
A  clumsy  person.  5.  Hats.  6.  Relating  to  a  cer- 
tain eminent  ph\-ieian.  7.  Noting  a  certain  acid. 
s.  A  bird.  '.)  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


No.  3. 

AN  EASY  SQUARE. 

1.  A  garment.    2.  To  view  with  a  side  glance. 
3.  Gifts  to  the  poor.    4.  A  critical  trial. 

BESSIE  S.  BIRCH. 


\NsWERS  TO  PUZZLES  TN  No.  243. 
No.  1. —         Washington.    Garfield. 

No.  2.-  S 

CAD 

CARED 

C  A  P  A  P  I  E 

SARABANDS 

DEPARTS 

DINTS 

EDS 

S 

A 

CUB 

MATES 

CAJOLED 

A  IT  T  O  M  A  T  I  C 

BEL  A  T  E  D 

S  E  T  E  E 

DID 

C 


No.  3.— 


P,  A  D 
ALE 
I)  E  N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Willie  Frazer.  Parker  Duke.  Nellie  Sparks. 
Laura  Miller.  Maud  P,  .  Justus  R.  Holme.  .Inn  , 
Mabel  c.il'son.  Dela  II  Maris.  ('.  L.  Holt.  N.  Rom- 
si-n,  Mabel  K.  Lewis.  Philip  and  Ralph.  George  A. 
Lowe  G  H  Diehl,  Jun.,  Jesse  S.  Godine,  Laura 
lieardslev.  Kiltie  N.  Tomkins,  Esther  G.  Mills, 
Navajo,  P.  Kok.  H.  Rochester,  M.  R.  Bus,  H.  C.N., 
P  I).  Si  anil  R.C.J.,  Louise  Sands,  Millicent  Page, 
Arthur  Leeds,  t  ienevieve  Dayton,  John  Suydam, 
K.  o.  Moulton,  and  Alice  C.  Smith. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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THREE  LITTLE  MAIDENS.— BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON. 


'"pIIREE  doleful  little  maidens 
J-    start.  1 1  oft  fur  school  each  day; 
Three  weeping  little  maidens  went 

At  recess  out  to  play : 
Three  heavy-hearted  maidens 

Fretted  sore  against  their  lot — 
Tin-  road  was  roiiuli.  the  stones  were  hard, 

The  sun  was  very  hot. 
They  liad  such  dreadful  headaches. 

And  their  lemons  were  >o  lon^, 
Their  hands  were  cold,  their  feet  were  tired. 

And  all  the  world  was  wrong. 
Three  little  covered  baskets 

Held  these  little  maidens'  lunch. 


And  when  the  noon-time  recess  came 

They  all  began  to  munch- 
Very  wretched  little  maidens. 

Tears  in  all  their  little  eyes, 
They  ate  and  ate  their  pickles,  cake,  and  pies. 


Three  sorry  little  maidens 

Instituted  a  reform. 
Their  little  cheeks  grew  round  and  pink, 

Their  little  ringers  warm; 
They  laughed  from  morn  till  evening, 


And  they  laughed  in  school  and  out; 
At  recess,  gayest  of  the  gay, 

They  skipped  and  pranced  about ; 
For  they  filled  their  little  baskets 

Now  with  sandwiches  and  fruit, 
And  nothing  else,  they  all  declared. 

Their  appetites  would  suit. 
Three  smiling  little  maidens 

Started  off  for  school  each  day, 
And  when  the  noon-time  recess  came, 

Their  lessons  put  away- 
Very  happy  little  maidens, 

Joy  in  all  their  beaming  eyes, 
They  ate  their  little  luncheons,  and  were  wise. 


THE  COUNTER  GAME. 

PLACE  on  a  table  a  heap  of  thirty-one  counters. 
There  are  two  players.     Each  draws  from  the  heap  alter- 
nately oue,  two,  three,  or  four  couuters.     The  one  who  last  draws 
from  the  heap  wins  the  game. 

If  you  begin,  draw  one  counter.  Afterward  draw  four  to 
your  opponent's  one.  three  to  his  two,  two  to  his  three,  or 
one  to  his  four  (making  rive  at  each  two  drawings),  and  you 
must  win.  If  he  begins,  and  plays  in  the  same  way,  he  must 


\viii.  But  if  he  draws  otherwise,  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  making  the  total  number  of  counters  drawn  6,  16,  or  26,  or 
11,  21.  Having  obtained  one  of  these  numbers,  contrive  to 
subtract  five  from  the  heap  at  each  two  drawings,  as  previously 
explained. 

Any  number  of  counters  can  be  used,  provided  it  leaves  a  re- 
mainder of  one  after  being  divided  by  tive. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  compelling  your  opponent  to  take 
the  last  counter.  In  this  case  he  draws  first,  and  you  always 
make  the  number  taken  in  two  drawings  5, 10, 15,  20,  and  so  on. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CATHERINE. 

BY  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON. 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  the  Emperor  who  in  a  few  years 
changed  Russia  from  a  country  of  half-savage  tribes 
into  a  great  European  nation,  was  one  day  visiting  one  of 
his  officers,  and  saw  in  his  house  a  young  girl  who  at- 
tracted his  attention  by  her  beauty  and  her  graceful  man- 
ners. This  girl  was  a  prisoner  named  Martha,  and  she 
was  living  as  a  sort  of  servant  and  housekeeper  in  the 
family  of  the  Russian  officer.  She  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner when  the  town  she  lived  in  was  captured.  Nobody 
knows  even  to  this  day  exactly  who  she  was,  except  that 
she  was  a  poor  orphan  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
a  village  clergyman  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  her 
father  was  a  Livonian  peasant. 

Martha's  beauty  and  the  brightness  of  her  mind  pleased 
the  Emperor  so  much  that  after  a  while  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry  her,  in  spite  of  her  humble  origin.  Peter 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  wheth- 
er his  nobles  liked  it  or  not,  but  even  he  dared  not  make  a 
captive  peasant  girl  the  Empress  of  Russia.  He  therefore 
married  her  privately,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  his  near- 
est friends,  who  were  charged  to  keep  the  secret.  Before 
the  marriage  took  place  he  had  Martha  baptized  in  the 
Russian  Church,  and  changed  her  name  to  Catherine. 

Now  Peter  had  a  bad  habit  of  losing  his  temper,  and 
getting  so  angry  that  he  fell  into  fits.  As  he  was  an  ab- 
solute monarch  and  could  do  whatever  he  liked,  it  was 
very  dangerous  for  anybody  to  go  near  him  when  he  was 
angry.  He  could  have  a  head  chopped  off  as  easily  as 
he  could  order  his  breakfast.  But  he  was  very  fond  of 
Catherine,  and  she  was  the  only  person  who  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  him.  She  soon  learned  how  to  manage 
him,  and  even  in  his  worst  fits  she  could  soothe  and  quiet 
the  old  bear. 

Peter  was  nearly  always  at  war,  and  hi  spite  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  battle-field  Cath- 
erine always  marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
The  soldiers  wondered  at  her  bravery,  and  learned  to 
like  her  more  than  anybody  else.  If  food  was  scarce,  the 
roads  rough,  and  the  marches  long,  they  remembered  that 
Catherine  was  with  them,  and  were  ashamed  to  grumble. 
If  she  could  stand  the  hardships  and  face  the  dangers,  they 
thought  rough  soldiers  ought  not  to  complain. 

Catherine  was  a  wise  woman  as  well  as  a  brave  one. 
She  soon  learned  as  much  of  the  art  of  war  as  Peter  knew, 
and  in  every  time  of  doubt  or  difficulty  her  advice  was 
asked,  and  her  opinion  counted  for  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  one  of  the  generals.  After  she  had  thus  shown  how 
able  a  woman  she  was,  and  had  won  the  friendship  of  ev- 
erybody about  her  by  her  good  temper  and  her  pleasant 
ways.  Peter  publicly  announced  his  marriage,  and  de- 
clared Catherine  to  be  his  wife  and  Czarina.  But  still  lie 
did  not  crown  her. 

This  was  in  the  year  1711,  and  immediately  afterward 
Peter  marched  into  the  Turkish  country  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men.  This  army  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
meet  the  Turks,  but  Peter  had  other  armies  in  different 
places,  and  had  ordered  all  of  them  to  meet  him  on  the 
march.  For  various  reasons  all  these  armies  failed  to  join 
him,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  Turkish  province  with  a 
very  small  number  of  troops.  The  danger  was  so  great 
that  he  ordered  Catherine  and  all  the  other  women  to  go 
bad;  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  Catherine  would  not  go. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  with  Peter  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  was  so  obstinate  about  it  that  at  last 
Peter  gave  her  leave  to  remain.  Then  the  wives  of  the 
generals,  and  finally  of  the  lower  officers,  wanted  to  stay 
also.  She  persuaded  Peter  to  let  them  do  so,  and  the  end 
of  it  was  that  the  women  all  staid  with  the  army. 

Everything  went  against  Peter  on   this  march.     The  j 
weather  was  verv  drv.     Swarms  of  locusts  were  in  the  ! 


country,  eating  every  green  thing.  There  was  no  food 
for  the  horses,  and  many  of  them  starved  to  death.  It 
was  hard  for  the  Russians  to  go  forward  or  to  go  back- 
ward, and  harder  still  to  stay  where  they  were. 

At  last  the  soldiers  in  front  reported  that  the  Turks  were 
coming,  and  Peter  soon  saw  a  great  army  of  200,000  fierce 
Moslems  in  front  of  his  little  force,  which  counted  up  only 
38,000  men.  Seeing  the  odds  against  him,  he  gave  the 
order  to  retreat,  and  the  army  began  its  backward  inarch. 
As  it  neared  the  river  Pruth  a  new  danger  showed  itself. 
The  ad vance -guard  brought  word  that  a  great  force  of 
savage  Grim  Tartars  held  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  com- 
pletely cutting  off  Peter's  retreat. 

The  state  of  things  seemed  hopeless.  With  200,000  Turks 
on  one  side,  and  a  strong  force  of  Crim  Tartars  holding 
a  river  on  the  other,  Peter's  little  army  was  completely 
hemmed  in.  There  was  no  water  in  the  camp,  and  when 
the  soldiers  went  to  the  river  for  it,  the  Tartars  on  the  oth- 
er shore  kept  up  a  fierce  fight  with  them.  A  great  horde 
of  Turkish  cavalry  tried  hard  to  cut  off  the  supply  entire- 
ly by  pushing  themselves  between  Peter's  camp  and  the 
river,  but  the  Russians  managed  to  keep  them  back  by 
hard  fighting,  and  to  keep  a  road  open  to  the  river. 

Peter  knew  now  that  unless  help  should  come  to  him  in 
some  shape,  and  that  very  quickly,  he  must  lose  not  only 
his  army,  but  his  empire  also,  for  if  the  Turks  could  take 
him  prisoner,  it  was  certain  that  his  many  enemies  would 
soon  conquer  Russia,  and  divide  the  country  among  them- 
selves. He  saw  no  chance  of  help  coming,  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight  as  long  as  he  could.  He  formed  his 
men  in  a  hollow  square,  with  the  women  in  the  middle, 
and  faced  his  enemies. 

The  Turks  flung  themselves  in  great  masses  upon  his 
lines,  trying  to  crush  the  little  force  of  Russians  by  mere 
numbers.  But  Peter's  brave  men  remembered  that  Cath- 
erine was  inside  their  hollow  square,  and  they  stood  firm- 
ly at  their  posts,  driving  back  the  Turks  with  frightful 
slaughter.  Again  and  again  and  again  they  fell  upon  his 
lines  in  heavy  masses,  and  again  and  again  and  again  they 
were  driven  back,  leaving  the  field  black  with  their  dead. 

This  could  not  go  on  forever,  of  course,  and  both  sides 
saw  what  the  end  must  be.  As  the  Turks  had  many  times 
more  men  than  Peter,  it  was  plain  that  they  would  at  last 
win  by  destroying  all  the  Russians. 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  terrible  slaughter  went 
on.  Peter's  men  beat  back  the  Turks  at  every  charge, 
but  every  hour  their  line  grew  thinner.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  16,000  of  their  brave  comrades  lay  dead  upon 
the  field,  and  only  22,000  remained  to  face  the  enemy. 

Toward  night  on  the  third  day  a  terrible  rumor  spread 
through  their  camp.  A  whisper  ran  along  the  line  that 
the  ammunition  was  giving  out.  A  few  more  shots  from 
each  soldier's  gun.  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
fight  with. 

Then  Peter  fell  into  the  sulks.  As  long  as  he  could 
fight  he  had  kept  up  his  spirits,  but  now  that  all  was  lost, 
and  his  great  career  seemed  near  its  end,  he  grew  angry, 
and  went  to  his  tent  to  have  one  of  his  savage  fits.  He 
gave  orders  that  nobody  should  come  near  him,  and  there 
was  no  officer  or  soldier  in  all  the  army  who  would  have 
dared  enter  the  tent  where  he  lay  in  his  dangerous  mood. 

But  if  Peter  had  given  up  in  despair.  Catherine  had  not. 
In  spite  of  Peter's  order  and  his  anger,  she  boldly  went 
into  his  tent,  and  asked  him  to  give  her  leave  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  making  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Turks  if  she  could.  It  seemed  absurd  to  talk  of  such  a 
thing,  or  to  expect  the  Turks  to  make  peace  on  any  terms 
when  they  had  so  good  a  chance  to  conquer  Peter,  once 
for  all,  and  to  make  him  their  prisoner.  Nobody  but 
Catherine,  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
but  Catherine  was  a  woman  born  for  great  affairs,  and 
she  had  110  thought  of  giving  up  any  chance  there  might 
be  to  save  Peter  and  the  empire. 
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Her  first  difficulty  was  with  Peter  himself.  She  could 
not  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  Turks  until  Peter  gave  her 
leave,  and  promised  to  fulfill  whatever  bargain  she  might 
make  with  them.  She  managed  this  part  of  the  matter, 
and  then  set  to  work  at  the  greater  task  of  dealing  with 
the  Turks. 

She  knew  that  the  Turkish  army  was  under  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  she  knew  something  of  the  ways  of 
Grand  Viziers.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  send  any  kind 
of  messenger  to  a  Turkish  commander  without  sending 
him  also  a  brihe  in  the  shape  of  a  present,  and  Catherine 
was  sure  that  the  bribe  must  be  a  very  large  one  to  buy 
the  peace  she  wanted.  But  where  was  she  to  get  the 
present  ?  There  was  no  money  in  Peter's  army  chest, 
and  no  way  of  getting  any  from  Russia.  Catherine  was 
not  discouraged  by  that  fact.  She  first  got  together  all 
her  own  jewels,  and  then  went  to  all  the  officers'  wives 
and  asked  each  of  them  for  whatever  she  had  that  was 
valuable — money,  jewels,  and  plate.  She  gave  each  of 
them  a  receipt  for  what  she  took,  and  promised  to  pay 
them  the  value  of  their  goods  when  she  should  get  back 
to  Moscow.  She  went  in  this  way  throughout  the  camp, 
and  got  together  all  the  money,  all  the  jewelry,  and  all 
the  silver  plate  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  army.  No 
one  person  had  much,  of  course;  but  when  the  things 
were  collected  together,  they  made  a  very  rich  present,  or 
bribe,  for  the  Grand  Vizier. 

With  this  for  a  beginning,  Catherine  soon  convinced 
the  Grand  Vizier  that  it  was  better  to  make  peace  with 
Russia  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to  fight  the  great 
armies  already  inarching  toward  Turkey.  After  some 
bargaining  she  secured  a  treaty  which  allowed  Peter  to 
go  back  to  Russia  in  safety,  and  thus  she  saved  the  Czar 
and  the  empire.  A  few  years  later  Peter  crowned  her  as 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  when  he  died  he  named  her  as  the 
fittest  person  to  be  his  successor  on  the  tin-one. 

Thus  the  peasant  girl  of  Livonia,  who  was  made  a  cap- 
tive in  war  and  a  servant,  rose  by  her  genius  and  courage 
to  be  the  sole  ruler  of  a  great  empire — the  first  woman  who 
ever  reigned  over  Russia.  It  is  a  strange  but  true  story. 
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A  LARGE  house  stood  not  far  away  from  the  water,  and 
_f\_  the  Baron  thought  he  would  go  there  and  make  some 
inquiries,  for  he  did  not  like  the  manner  of  the  boy  in  the 
boat.  He  accordingly  stepped  ashore,  and,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  his  party,  approached  the  house.  When  they 
reached  it  they  saw  over  the  door,  in  large  black  letters, 
the  words,  "School  for  Men."  Two  boys,  well  dressed  and 
sedate,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  ushered  them  in. 

'•  What  is  this  place  ?"  asked  the  Baron,  looking  about 
him. 

"It  is  a  school,"  was  the  reply,  "established  by  boys  for 
the  proper  instruction  and  education  of  men.  We  have 
found  that  there  are  no  human  beings  who  need  to  be 
taught  so  much  as  men :  and  it  is  to  supply  this  long-felt 
want  that  we  have  set  up  our  school.  By  diverting  the 
ferry  from  its  original  course  we  have  obtained  a  good 
many  scholars  who  would  not  otherwise  have  entered." 

"  What  do  you  teach  men  ?"  asked  the  Baron. 

"The  principal  thing  we  try  to  teach  them,"  said  the 
other,  "is  the  proper  treatment  of  boys.  But  you  will 
know  all  about  this  in  good  time." 

"What  I  wish  most  now  to  know,"  said  the  Baron, 
smiling,  "is  whether  or  not  we  can  all  obtain  lodging  here 
to-night.  It  is  already  growing  dark." 

"Did  these  two  ladies  come  with  you  '{"  asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Baron. 


"It  was  very  good  of  them,"  said  the  boy.  "Of  course 
they  can  stay  here  all  night.  We  always  try  to  accom- 
modate friends  who  come  with  scholars." 

It  was  past  supper-time  at  the  school,  but  the  Baron  and 
his  party  were  provided  witli  a  good  meal,  and  Litza  and 
her  grandmother  were  shown  to  a  guest-chamber  on  the 
ground-floor.  One  boy  then  took  charge  of  the  chair-car- 
rier, while  another  conducted  the  Baron  to  a  small  cham- 
ber upstairs,  where  he  found  everything  very  comfortable 
and  convenient. 

"You  can  sit  up  and  read  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  the 
boy.  "  We  don't  put  our  scholars  all  into  one  great  room 
like  a  barrack,  and  make  them  put  out  their  lights  and  go 
to  bed  just  at  the  time  when  other  people  begin  to  enjoy 
the  evening." 

When  the  Baron  arose  the  next  morning  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  Principal  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  was  taken 
down-stairs  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  very  solemn- 
looking  boy  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  before  a  fire.  This 
was  the  Principal,  and  he  arose  and  gravely  shook  hands 
with  the  Baron. 

"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  school,"  he  said, 
"and  I  hope  you  will  do  honor  to  it." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  remaining  here,"  said  the 
Baron. 

The  Principal  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  great  severi- 
ty. "Silence,  sir!"  he  said.  "It  pains  me  to  think  of 
the  sorrow  which  would  fill  the  hearts  of  your  children 
or  your  young  relatives  if  they  could  hear  you  deliberate- 
ly declare  that  you  did  not  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
extraordinary  educational  opportunities  which  are  offered 
to  you  here." 

The  Principal  then  rang  a  bell,  and  two  of  the  largest 
scholars,  who  acted  as  monitors,  entered  the  i-oom.  "Take 
this  new  pupil,"  he  said  to  them,  "to  the  school-rooms, 
and  have  him  entered  in  the  lowest  class.  He  has  much 
to  learn." 

The  Baron  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  these 
two  tall  men,  who  conducted  him  from  the  room,  and 
he  peacefully  followed  them  to  the  large  school-room, 
where  he  was  put  in  a  class  and  given  a  lesson  to  learn. 

The  subject  of  the  lesson  was  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
boys  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  horses,  battle-axes,  and 
all  the  arms  used  in  war  and  the  chase.  There  were 
twelve  reasons  proving  that  men  were  very  wrong  in  de- 
nying these  privileges  to  boys,  and  the  Baron  was  obliged 
to  learn  them  all  by  heart. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  he  saw  the  chair-carrier, 
who  was  hard  at  work  over  a  lesson  on  the  wickedness  of 
whipping  boys.  On  the  wall,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was 
the  legend  in  large  letters,  "The  Boy:  Know  Him,  and 
You  are  Educated."  At  the  other  end  were  the  words, 
"Respect  your  Youngers." 

In  the  afternoon  the  Baron  studied  sixteen  rules  which 
proved  that  boys  ought  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
schools  they  were  sent  to,  the  number  of  their  holidays, 
the  style  of  their  new  clothes,  and  many  other  things 
which  concerned  them  more  than  any  one  else.  At  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  session  the  Principal  made  a  short 
address  to  the  school,  in  which  he  said  that  in  four  days  it 
would  be  Christmas,  at  which  time  the  scholars  would 
have  a  month's  holiday. 

' '  We  believe, "  he  said,  ' '  that  scholars  ought  to  have  at 
least  that  much  time  at  Christmas;  and,  besides,  your  in- 
structors need  relaxation.  But,"  said  he,  with  a  severe 
look  at  the  Baron,  "disaffected  new-comers  must  not  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  allowed  this  privilege.  Such  pupils 
will  remain  here  during  the  holidays." 

After  tliis  speech  school  was  dismissed,  and  the  scholars 
were  allowed  three  hours  to  play. 

The  Baron  was  disturbed  when  he  found  that  he  would 

not  be  permitted  to  leave.     He  had  heard  that  the  Prince 

I  of  Zisk  intended  to  start  on  his  expedition  immediately 
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after   Christ- 
mas;   and    if 
he  did  not  get 
to   the   town 
very  soon  he 
eouldnotjoin 
his  army.     So  he  deter- 
mined to  escape. 

Walkingabout,  lie  met 
Litza  and  her  grandmo- 
ther.    The  old  woman 
was  much  troubled.  She 
had  been  told  that  she  could 
leave  whenever  she  chose,  but 
she  felt  she  could  not  go  away 
without  the  chair-carrier,  and 
he  was  detained  as  a  pupil. 
She  would  not  explain   her 
trouble  to  her  granddaugh- 
ter, for  she  did  not  wish  her  to 
know  anything  about  the  ma- 
gical nature  of  the  assistance 
she  had  received.      In  a  few 
moments  the  chair-carrier 
also  made  his  appearance, 
and  then  the  Baron, 
seeing    that    none 
of  the  boys  were 
in     sight,     pro- 
posed that  they 
should  go  down 
to  the  beach  and 
escape  in  a  fer- 
'•      rv  boat. 


The  boat  was  found  there,  with  the  oars,  and  they  all 
jumped  in.  The  Baron  and  the  chair-carrier  then  each 
seized  an  oar  and  pushed  off.  They  were  not  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  shore  when  several  of  the  boys,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  larger  pupils,  came  running  down 
to  the  beach.  The  Baron  could  not  help  smiling  when 
he  saw  them,  and,  resting  on  his  oar,  he  made  a  little 
speech. 

"My  young  friends,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, when  you  set  up  your  school,  that  men, when  they 
become  scholars,  are  as  likely  to  play  truant  as  if  they 
were  boys." 

To  these  remarks  the  boy  teachers  made  no  answer,  but 


the  big  scholars  on  shore  looked  at  each  other  and  grinned. 
Then  they  all  stooped  down  and  took  hold  of  a  long  chain 
that  lay  coiled  in  the  shallow  water.  They  began  to  pull, 
and  the  Baron  soon  perceived  that  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  was  attached  to  the  boat.  He  and  the  chair  man 
pulled  as  hard  as  they  could  at  the  oars,  but  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  they  were  steadily  drawn  to  shore.  Litza 
and  her  grandmother  were  then  sent  to  their  room,  while 
the  Baron  and  the  chair  man  were  put  to  bed  without 
their  suppers. 

IV. 

The  next  day  the  old  grandmother  walked  about  by 
herself,  more  troubled  than  ever,  for  she  was  very  anxious 
that  Litza  should  fulfill  her  mission,  and  that  they  should 
get  back  home  before  Christmas.  And  yet  she  would  not 
go  away  and  leave  her  magical  companion.  Just  then 
she  saw  the  chair-carrier  looking  out  of  a  second-story 
window,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him. 

"Come  down  here,"  she  said. 

"I  can't,"  he  answered.  "They  say  I  am  to  stay  ill 
bed  all  day,  and  they  have  taken  away  my  clothes." 

"You  might  as  well  be  back  with  your  goblin  com- 
panions," said  the  old  woman,  "  for  all  the  use  you  are  to 
me.  I  wish  you  were  somebody  who  could  set  things 
straight  here." 

Instantly  there  stood  by  her  side  a  School  Trustee.  He 
was  a  boy  of  grave  and  pompous  demeanor,  handsomely 
dressed,  and  carrying  a  large  gold-headed  cane. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  in  a  stately  voice,  "is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you  V" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied.  "My  granddaughter  and  I," 
pointing  to  Litza,  who  just  then  came  up,  "wish  to  leave 
this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  pursue  our  journey." 

"Of  course  you  may  do  so,"  said  he.  "This  is  not  a 
school  for  women." 

"  But,  grandma,"  said  Litza,  "  it  would  be  a  shame  to  go 
away  without  the  poor  Baron,  who  is  as  anxious  to  get  on 
as  we  are." 

"There  is  a  gentleman  here,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  who  does  not  wish  to  stay." 

"  Did  you  bring  him  ?"  asked  the  Trustee. 

"Yes,  sir;  he  came  with  us." 

"And  you  wish  to  take  him  away  again  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir;  we  do,"  said  Litza. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Trustee,  severely,  "he  shall 
be  dismissed.  We  will  have  no  pupils  here  whose  children 
or  guardians  desire  their  removal.  I  will  give  orders  in 
regard  to  the  matter." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Baron's  clothes  were  brought 
to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  get  out  of  bed  and 
leave  the  establishment.  When  he  came  down  and  joined 
Litza  and  her  grandmother,  he,  looked  about  him  and  said, 
"Where  is  the  chair-carrier?  I  can  not  consent  to  go 
away  and  leave  him  here." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that  man,"  said  the 
grandmother;  "  he  has  already  taken  himself  away." 

The  party,  accompanied  by  the  Trustee,  proceeded  to  the 
boat,  where  the  boy  ferryman  was  waiting  for  them.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  Baron,  the  Trustee  got  in  with  them,  and 
they  were  all  rowed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  found  the  road  that  led  to  Zisk.  The  School  Trustee 
walked  with  them,  delivering  his  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  men.  The  Baron 
grew  very  tired  of  hearing  this  talk. 
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instantly 


there 
by  her  side 
a  SCHOOL 
TRUSTEE. 


r^e) 


appeared  from  behind  a  clump  of 
trees  at  no  great  distance. 

"It  is  a  band  of  robbers !"  said 
the  Baron,  stopping,  and  drawing 
his  sword.      ' '  I   know  their  flag.      And 
they  are  coming  directly  toward  us." 

The  grandmother  and  Litza  were  terri- 
bly frightened,  and  the  Baron  turned  Y<T\ 
pale,  for  what  could  his  one  sword  do  against 
all  those  savage  horsemen  ?  As  for  the  School 
Trustee,  he  was  glad  to  fall  back  now,  and 
he  crouched  behind  the  Baron,  nearly  scared 
out  of  his  wits.  He  even  pushed  the  old  wo- 
man aside,  so  as  to  better  conceal  himself. 

"You  wretched  coward!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  wish  you  were  somebody  able  to  defend 
us  against  these  robbers." 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  clank  of  steel,  and  in  the 
l>l.ir«  of  the  Trustee  there  stood  an  immense  man,  fully 
eight  feet  high,  clothed  in  mail,  and  armed  to  the  teetli. 
At  his  left  side  he  carried  a  great  sword,  and  on  the  other 
a  heavy  mace.  In  bis  band  be  held  a  strong  bow,  higher 
than  himself,  his  belt  was  filled  with  daggers  and  pon- 
iards, and  at  his  back  was  an  immense  shield. 

"  Hold  this  in  front  of  your  party,"  he  said  to  the  Baron, 
setting  the  shield  down  before  him,  "and  I  will  attend  to 
these  rascals. " 

Quickly  fitting  a  long  arrow  to  his  bow,  he  sent  it  di- 
rectly through  the  foremost  horseman,  and  killed  a  man 
behind  him.  Arrow  after  arrow  flew  through  the  air,  un- 
til half  the  robbers  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  rest  turned 
to  fly,  but  the  armed  giant  sprang  in  among  them,  his 
sword  in  one  hand  and  his  mace  in  the  other,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  he  had  slain  every  one  of  them. 

''  Now,  then,"  said  he,  returning,  and  taking  uphis  bow 
and  shield,  "I  think  we  may  proceed  without  further  fear." 
The  Baron  and  Litza  were  no  less  delighted  at  their  de- 
liverance than  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  this  defend- 
er, and  the  old  woman  was  obliged  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  to  them.  "  I  did  not  want  you  to  know  anything 
about  it,"  she  said  to  Litza;  "  for  a  young  girl's  head  should 
not  be  filled  with  notions  of  magic ;  but  the  case  was  very 
urgent,  and  I  could  not  hesitate." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  hesitate,"  said  the  Baron, 
"for  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  all  have  been  killed. 
There  was  certainly  never  anything  so  useful  as  your  Ac- 
commodating Circumstance." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


"I  am  much  obliged  to  this  person,"  be 
thought,  "  for  having  enabled  me  to  get  away 
from  that  queer  school ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly is  a  dreadful  bore.     I  wish  he 
were  going  on  some  other  road." 

Litza  and  her  grandmother  agreed 
with  the  Baron,  and  the  old  woman 
would  gladly  have  changed  the  Trus- 
tee into  a  chair-carrier  again, 
but  she  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  for  the  pompous 
little  fellow  never  fell  back 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party, 
where    he    could    be    trans- 
formed unobserved.    So  they 
all  walked  011  together  until 
they  reached  the  middle  of 
a  great  plain,  when  sudden- 
ly a  large  body  of  horsemen 
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VOLUME  V. 


JACK* 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 
I. 

''  T  DON'T  know  about  sending  such  a  hardened   little 

_L  chnp  as  lie  is." 

"  That  is  the  kind  that  need  to  go." 

"But  what  if  nobody'll  take  him?" 

"Then  I'll  bring  him  back." 

So  said  the  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  earliest  compa- 
nies of  children  sent  out  by  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  and  so  it 
came  that  Jack  joined  the  eager  little  crowd  drawn  from 
alley  and  slum  of  the  great  city. 

"He  is  a  tough  one,"  said  the  Superintendent  to  himself, 
watching  Jack  as  he  half  carelessly,  half  willfully,  tripped 
up  one  or  two  smaller  boys  in  the  rush  which  came  when 
they  were  leaving  the  steamboat  in  order  to  take  the  cars. 

"He  don't  look  like  the  right  sort,"  said  one  or  two 
farmers. 

"  If  they  were  the  right  sort,  they  wouldn't  need  our 
help," said  a  pleasant-faced  woman  who  sat  in  a  spring 
wagon.  "Put  him  in  here,  please.  Come,  my  boy.  will 
you  go  home  with  me  ?" 

Jack  climbed  into  the  wagon,  but  made  little  answer  to 
the  kindly  attempts  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  His 
eyes  were  never  raised  toward  her  as  he  rode  along  in 
dogged  silence,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  began  to  conclude  that  she 
had  taken  hold  of  a  very  hard  case  indeed. 

But  it  was  quickly  seen  that  there  were  some  things 
which  Jack  loved.  Before  night  he  had  made  friends 
with  horses,  cows,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  cats,  and 
lying  under  a  tree  in  rapt  admiration  of  a  pert  jay  which 
chattered  above  him,  had  almost  succeeded  in  coaxing  it 
to  alight  on  his  finger. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  something  more," 
said  Mrs.  Lynn,  the  next  morning  after  breakfast.  She 
put  a  pail  of  salt  into  his  hand,  and  they  walked  up  a  little 
glen,  then  up  a  steep  hill,  when  she  called: 

"  Nan,  nan,  nan,  nan,  nan,  nan — come,  nan,  come,  nan ; 
come,  my  pretties;  come,  come,  my  pretties." 

A  quiet  little  pattering  was  heard,  and  down  along  the 
path  which  led  higher  up  Jack  saw  coming  a  line  of  soft- 
looking  white  things. 

"What's  their  names  ?"  he  cried,  in  great  interest. 

"  Sheep.  There  are  a  great  many  more  up  over  the  top 
of  the  hill,  but  they  don't  know  me  very  well,  so  they 
don't  come.  We  must  go  further." 

Higher  up  they  went  to  where  a  sunny  pasture  sloped 
more  gently  down  the  other  side,  and  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  the  pretty  creatures  nipping  the  short  grass  or 
lying  under  the  trees.  They  looked  at  the  strangers  with 
shy,  gentle  eyes,  but  gathered  near  as  Mrs.  Lynn  repeated 
her  call. 

Jack  laughed  and  whooped  and  rolled  on  the  ground 
in  the  excess  of  his  delight  at  first  frightening  them 
away.  But  he  was  soon  in  among  them,  winning  them 
by  his  coaxing  tones  to  taste  the  salt  he  held  out  to  them. 
The  boy's  face  seemed  transformed  as  Mrs.  Lynn  got  her 
first  full  glance  at  his  eyes,  and  wondered  at  them.  They 
were  large  and  clear  and  soft  as  he  laid  his  hand  lovingly 
on  the  heads  of  some  half-grown  lambs,  and  presently 
tenderly  lifted  one  which  seemed  a  little  lame. 

"You  may  take  that  one  to  the  house,  if  you  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Lynn,  "and  I  will  bind  up  its  poor  foot." 

Hi'  did  so,  and  when  he  carried  it  back  to  the  flock  he 
remained  all  day,  only  going  to  the  house  when  called  to 
dinner  by  the  sound  of  the  conch-shell.  And  every  day 
afterward  the  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  breezy 
hill  side,  pi-rhaps  taking  in  the  beauties  of  valley  and 


*  The  incident  upon  which  this  story  is  based  is  strictly  true.  Refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  was  made  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  No.  205. 


stream  and  woodland  which  lay  below,  but  finding  his  fill 
of  enjoyment  in  the  sheep.  He  was  little  seen  at  the 
house,  seeming  not  to  care  for  any  human  society,  but 
he  took  long  walks  at  his  will,  from  which  he  once 
brought  home  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  and  again  a 
stray  starved  kitten,  both  of  which  he  carefully  tended. 

"Hear  him!"  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  one  day,  when  she  had 
gone  out  into  a  meadow  where  her  husband  was  at  work. 
"  I  believe  he  knows  every  sheep  there." 

Jack's  voice  came  ringing  down  the  hill. 

"Hihol  hiho!  hiho!  hiho-o-o-o-o-o!  my  beauties!  Come, 
Daisy-face,  come,  Cloud-white,  come,  my  Tripsy-toes  and 
Hippetyhop  and  Hobbledehoy.  Hilla,  hilla,  ho!  my 
Hop  ancl-skip  and  old  Jump-the-fence!  Come  with  yer 
patter-patter  and  yer  wiggle-waggle,  my  beauties,  oh ! 
Where  be  you,  Flax  and  Flinders  and  Foam  ?  Come 
here,  my  jolly  boys,  and  kick  up  yer  heels  on  the  grass  in 
the  mo-o-o-o-rning." 

' '  He  gets  off  some  such  rigmarole  whenever  he  goes  near 
them,"  she  said;  "and  I'm  sure  every  sheep  knows  him." 

Jack  staid  for  a  month  among  his  fleecy  darlings,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  saying  good-by  to  them,  nobody 
was  near  to  hear  him  say  it.  He  allowed  Mrs.  Lynn  to 
shake  his  hand  as  he  stepped  on  board  the  train  which 
was  to  bear  him  back  to  his  home,  or  rather  to  his  home- 
lessness,  but  with  little  response  to  her  kind  farewells. 

She  had  tried  so  faithfully  to  impress  him  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  plenty  in  this  wide  world  whose  hearts  the 
dear  Lord  has  filled  with  tenderest  pity  and  love  toward 
those  whose  paths  seem  laid  in  shadowed  places,  that  she 
felt  keenly  disappointed  in  fearing  she  might  have  entire- 
ly failed.  However,  she  remembered  with  comfort  that, 
just  as  the  last  car  was  passing  the  platform  from  which 
she  watched  it,  she  had  indistinctly  caught  sight  of  a  boy's 
face  whose  softened  eyes  seemed  filled  with  tears  as  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  gain  a  last  glance  at  her,  and  she  be- 
lieved in  her  heart  it  was  Jack's  face. 

II. 

"It  is  no  use  trying  to  get  the  matter  righted,"  said 
Farmer  Lynn  to  his  wife,  speaking  in  great  vexation. 
"  This  man  Green's  a  tricky  knave.  Ever  since  the  day 
his  sheep  broke  into  my  field  and  got  mixed  up  with  my 
flock  the  fellow  has  been  claiming  some  twenty  or  so  of 
my  best  Atwoods  and  Cotswolds,  and  now  he's  going  to 
law  to  make  me  give  them  up." 

"  Well,  if  you're  right,  won't  that  be  best  for  you  ?" 

"  Not  with  such  a  man  as  that.  He's  ready  to  swear 
the  sheep  are  his,  and  there's  the  trouble.  I'm  morally 
sure  I  know  my  sheep,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  pinned 
right  down  to  swear  to  each  one  among  so  many,  I  can't 
do  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Xo,  you  couldn't:  sheep  are  too  much  alike,  and  you 
would  run  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake.  When  is  the 
trial  to  be  ?" 

"  Next  Thursday  week." 

For  the  next  few  days  Mrs.  Lynn  went  about  with  a 
very  sober  face.  She  took  two  or  three  rides  to  the  vil- 
lage, actually  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lynn's  lawyer, 
wrote  several  letters,  and  one  day  the  entire  neighborhood 
was  alarmed  by  a  messenger  inquiring  his  way  with  a 
telegram  for  Mrs.  Lynn,  it  being  the  first  thing  of  such  an 
exciting  nature  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  township. 

But  after  that  everything  went  on  very  quietly  until 
the  morning  of  the  day  set  for  the  trial. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lynn,  "  I  s'pose  Green  '11  be  out  here 
this  afternoon  to  swear  my  sheep  are  his.  The  lawyers 
are  coming  too." 

The  afternoon  came,  and  with  it  came  Green,  the  law- 
yers, and  half  the  township  besides. 

They  came,  looked  over  the  ground,  saw  the  two  flocks 
feeding  in  adjoining  fields,  and  how,  the  fence  breaking, 
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they  had  become  mingled.  Then  little  remained  but  for 
Mr.  Green  to  declare  which  of  his  own  sheep  had  remain- 
ed in  Mr.  Lynn's  flock. 

But  Mr.  Lynn  strongly  protested  against  the  wrong  be- 
ing done  him.  as  a  number  of  his  choicest  animals  were 
picked  out  and  put  over  the  fence.  His  lawyer  was 
restless,  and  seemed  anxious  to  delay  the  proceedings,  at 
length  saying, 

"  I  am  looking  for  another  witness." 
'•  It  won't  do  much  good,  I  fancy,"  said  Green,  with  a 
triumphant  laugh. 

Mrs.  Lynn  drove  rapidly  up  in  her  spring  wagon,  and 
her  husband  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  was  with  her. 

' '  Jack !"  he  exclaimed.  ' '  But  what  good  can  he  do,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?" 

Mr.  Green's  laugh  took  on  a  scornful  tone  as  he  saw  the 
new  witness. 

"  Ho!  ho!  Mr.  Bright,  is  this  your  witness  ?  A  heavy 
weight,  I  must  say.  Who  do  you  s'pose  is  going  to  take 
the  testimony  of  a  little  scapegrace  ragamuffin  like  that, 
hey  ?  And  against  me!" 

"I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  boy  to  testify.  I  am  going 
to  let  the  sheep  testify  for  themselves.  Now,  gentlemen, 
Mrs.  Lynn  believes  that  their  sheep  know  the  voice  of  this 
boy,  and  will  come  at  his  call,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
submit  their  testimony  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  Mr. 
Green's  sheep  have  only  been  lately  pastured  here.  Now, 
my  boy.  stand  on  this  fence,  and  let's  see  if  the  sheep  will 
claim  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance." 

Jack  leaped  upon  the  fence  which  divided  the  two 
fields,  and  ran  a  little  way  along  it.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  huskiness  in  his  throat  and  a  dimness  in  his  eyes  as 
he  turned  to  the  pasture  in  which  he  had  spent  the  only 
happy  hours  his  life  had  ever  known.  He  gave  one  look 
at  his  peaceful,  white-fleeced  pets,  and  then  turning  his 
face  the  other  way,  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  distinct 
on  the  crisp  air : 

' '  Hiho,  hiho,  hiho,  hiho-o-o-o-o-o-o,  my  beauties !  Come, 
Daisy -face,  come,  Cloud  -  white,  come,  my  Tripsy-toes, 
and  Hippetyhop,  and  Hobbledehoy,  come,  Jack  and  Jill, 
and  Clover  and  Buttercup.  Hilla,  hilla,  hilla.  ho-o-o-o-o-o, 
my  Hop,  Skip,  and  Jump,  come  with  yer  patteriii'  and  yer 
wiggle-waggle  tail,  my  woolly  backs !  Where  be  you,  my 
jolly  boys,  kickiii'  up  yer  heels  in  the  wind  ?  Come,  Snip 
and  Snap,  and  Snorum  and  Flax, and  Flinders  and  Foam." 
At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  a  few  white  heads  were 
raised  among  the  grazing  flock  in  Mr.  Lynn's  field;  then 
more,  and  then  a  commotion  stirred  the  quiet  creatures. 
Bleating,  they  ran  to  the  fence  where  Jack  stood,  and 
crowded  about  him,  almost  clambering  over  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  him.  But  little  heed  was  paid  to 
them,  for  all  were  watching  Mr.  Green's  sheep.  There 
was  a  stir  among  them  too,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  flock, 
alarmed  by  the  unknown  voice  cutting  so  sharply  through 
the  still  air,  had  turned  and  fled,  and  were  huddling  in  a 
white  mass  in  a  distant  corner,  while  about  twenty  had 
bleated  their  recognition  of  a  friend,  and  hurrying  up 
with  a  run  and  a  jump,  were  also  gathering  close  about 
him.  And  Jack  had  sprung  down  among  them,  and  with 
arms  around  the  neck,  and  face  buried  in  the  fleecy  back 
of  one  of  his  special  favorites,  was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
were  breaking. 

Mr.  Bright  danced  about  like  a  school -boy,  swung  his 
hat,  and  pitched  it  high  in  the  air. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah  for  boys  and  sheep !  They 
are  the  best  witnesses  I  ever  want.  Mr.  Lynn's  case  is 
the  soundest  one  I  ever  carried  before  a  court." 

"Witnesses!"  growled  Green.  ''Are  you  such  idiots 
as  to  think  this  will  amount  to  anything  in  law  ?" 

It  did  amount  to  something  in  law,  however,  as  Mr. 
Green  found  out  when  the  Judge's  decision  was  given. 

As  soon'  as  the  men  were  gone,  Mrs.  Lynn  bent  over 
Jack,  whose  head  was  still  bowed. 


"Jack,  my  boy,  don't  cry  so.  Don't  you  know  you 
have  friends  all  around  you  ?" 

"Yes.      Look  at 'em."     He  looked  about  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  the  sheep,  and  plenty  more,  if  you'll  have  them. 
Oh,  Jack,  we're  all  your  friends.  The  loving  Shepherd  I 
told  you  of  has  sent  us  to  try  to  do  you  good.  He  wants 
you  to  follow  Him  just  as  the  sheep  come  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  because  they  love  you  and  you  love  them. 
Do  you  want  to  stay  here  and  take  care  of  them  ?" 

"Stay  here,  with  you  and  the  sheep?"  Jack's  eyes, 
beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude,  frankly  met  hers. 

"I  think  we've  found  the  soft  place  at  last,"  said  Mrs. 
Lynn  to  herself,  as  she  went  home,  leaving  him  on  the 
sunny  hill-side. 

WHICH  DO  YOU  PITY? 

BY  ARTHUR  LINDSLEY. 

VERY  naturally  you  will  say,  "I  am  sorry  for  that 
poor  ox,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  that  savage  old  lion 
is  tearing  to  death."  But  you  may  spare  your  pity;  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it;  the  pair  are  well  matched.  It  is 
very  true  that  it  looks  now  as  though  the  lion  had  all  the 
advantage.  But  just  you  wait  a  minute.  As  likely  as 
not  with  the  next  movement  a  toss  of  that  terrible  head 
will  come,  and  over  will  go  the  lion  with  a  gash  from 
that  monstrous  left  horn  up  through  his  side — enough  to 
let  his  life  out.  That  is  the  way  the  fight  sometimes  ends. 
Such  a  fight  you  will  never  see;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  it.  Not  many  years  ago  you 
might  have  had  the  opportunity,  for  both  these  animals 
were  abundant  within  the  reach  of  white  hunters.  They 
are  the  African  lion  and  the  Cape  buffalo,  and  you  ought  to 
study  the  picture  well,  for  I  do  not  know  where  I  have  ever 
seen  more  spirited  and  correct  drawings  of  the  two  species. 
The  scene  is,  of  course,  in  Africa,  for  it  is  only  there  that 
these  animals  live.  There  is  an  Asiatic  lion,  different  from 
this,  and  there  is  another  buffalo,  called  the  Indian  buf- 
falo, which  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  which, 
if  you  go  to  Italy,  you  will  see  at  work  like  oxen ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  distinct  animal  from  this  one  fighting  the  lion. 

That  great  ox-like  beast  is  a  Cape  buffalo.  They  are 
natives  only  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator.  WThen  white 
men  first  settled  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  buffaloes 
were  very  abundant  everywhere  in  that  region,  as  were 
also  the  lions,  and  then  just  such  battles  as  are  shown  to 
you  here  were  no  doubt  often  witnessed.  And  it  was  not 
until  within  the  last  forty  years  that  they  began  to  be 
driven  away.  Even  as  late  as  1845  they  were  not  un- 
common in  many  parts  of  Cape  Colony;  but  now  they  are 
gone,  and  scarcely  a  buffalo  can  be  found  within  the 
whole  Colony,  except  in  some  very  thick  swamps  along  the 
Great  Fish  River.  It  is  a  region  where  years  ago  both 
buffaloes  and  lions  were  very  numerous. 

The  name  of  that  river  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story 
which  I  must  tell  you,  for  it  describes  a  scene  which  is 
somewhat  like  the  one  you  have  here  in  the  picture.  "I 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me"  by  a  man  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  collecting  specimens  in  natural  history  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  his  collections  had 
been  of  plants,  but  I  saw  leaning  against  the  wall  of  his 
room  a  large  skull  with  horns  of  such  enormous  size  that 
they  attracted  my  attention  at  once.  Mr.  Wright  noticed 
my  look. 

"Ha!  ha!  Come  to  my  buffalo  skull  already,  have 
you  ?  Is  not  it  a  beauty  ?" 

"Not  much  beauty  about  it  that  I  can  see,  but  it  is  won- 
derful for  its  horns.  How  could  he  carry  such  things  as 
that  on  his  head  ?" 

"Carry!  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  carry  them, 
or  rather  I  am  glad  you  did  not  see  him,  for  if  you  had  I 
think  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  you  would  not 
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have  been  here  now.  I  only  wonder  that  I  am  here.  By- 
the-\vay,  I  did  not  get  that  skull." 

"You  did  not  get  it !     It  is  here.      Who  did  get  it  ?" 

''A  lion;  he  got  it  for  me." 

"A  lion!  Ho\v  could  a  lion  get  a  skull  like  that  for 
you  ?  I  should  think  he  would  have  kept  it  for  himself." 

"  He  was  too  great  a  coward.  But  come,  I  will  tell  you 
the  story.  Only,  before  I  begin,  look  here,"  and  he  put  his 
finger  on  a  blue  mai-k  which  had  made  a  little  dent  in  the 
front  of  the  skull. 

"That  mark  is  where  my  ball  struck — a  heavy  ounce 
bullet — and  he  did  not  so  much  as  wink.  It  is  years  ago 
now.  I  was  in  South  Africa,  and  had  been  for  several 
weeks  at  Cradock,  which  is  on  the  Great  Fish  River.  I 
started  one  day  for  an  excursion  to  the  swampy  land 
about  ten  miles  above  the  town.  Wild  animals  were  very 
numerous,  and  though  I  made  no  attempts  to  hunt  them, 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  rifle  always  for  protection. 
Lions  I  had  seen  in  a  few  cases,  but  had  kept  clear  of 
them.  The  swamps  were  full  of  bu Haloes,  and  I  had  had 
several  narrow  escapes  from  them,  for  they  were  some- 
times very  dangerous." 

' '  Were  you  not  more  afraid  of  the  lions  ?" 

"No;  the  people  all  told  me  that  the  lions  were  great 
cowards,  and  my  experience  with  this  skull  makes  me 
believe  it.  They  told  me  that  though  the  lions  often  kill- 
ed buffaloes  when  they  were  wounded  or  sick,  yet  they 
seldom  dared  to  attack  them  at  any  other  time,  and  if 
they  did,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  buffalo  to  be  the 
victor.  I  had  a  servant  to  assist  me  in  carrying  my  plants, 
and  he  often  shot  antelopes  and  other  game,  for  he  was 
a  much  better  shot  with  the  rifle  than  I  was. 

"We  reached  the  swamp  that  day,  and  I  had  already 
begun  to  lay  in  my  stores  of  plants,  when  on  the  instant, 
with  a  roar  which  I  well  knew,  for  I  had  heard  it  so  often, 
a  huge  buffalo  bull,  with  his  head  down  and  his  tail  up, 
came  plunging  straight  at  me.  He  was  not  thirty  feet 


away  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  knew  perfectly  well  how 
the  bases  of  their  horns  cover  the  skull,  but  I  saw  nothing 
cUi-  for  it  but  to  try  to  stop  him  by  a  shot. 

"My  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder  in  an  instant,  and  the 
ball  struck  his  head  when  he  "was  still  fifteen  feet  from 
me.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  believe  it  made  him  wink; 
but  at  the  same  moment  came  the  crack  of  Arno's  rifle. 
The  buffalo  swung  to  one  side  just  enough  to  clear  me  as 
he  passed,  and  I  was  safe.  And  well  might  he  swing  to 
the  side,  for  Arno's  ball  had  gone  through  his  body  a  few 
inches  back  of  his  heart,  though  that  we  did  not  know  till 
a  few  minutes  later. 

"The  rush  of  the  huge  beast  carried  him  out  of  the 
bushes  into  the  open  ground,  and  we  botli  ran  to  the  edge 
In  watch  him.  It  was  plain  at  once  that  he  was  badly 
wounded — in  fact,  almost  dead.  In  less  than  forty  yards 
his  running  had  become  only  a  walk,  and  that  was  getting 
slower  and  slower,  when,  to  our  fright,  we  heard  another 
roar,  and  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  both  knew  the 
sound,  but  if  we  had  not,  the  animal  himself  would  have 
told  us  what  he  was,  for  with  the  sound  came  his  leap.  One 
blow  of  his  paw  finished  the  work.  Our  buffalo  was  dead, 
and  oil  his  carcass  was  standing  a  most  magnificent  lion. 

' '  I  have  often  thought,  since  that  time,  when  I  have 
seen  them  in  menageries,  how  mean  and  small  they  looked 
compared  with  my  lion.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so;  perhaps 
it  was  only  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  for  I  do 
not  suppose  I  saw  him  thirty  seconds  in  all,  but  he  certain- 
ly looked  to  me  magnificent  and  grand.  No  other  words 
describe  him.  But  grand  as  he  was,  what  a  coward  he 
was!  Arno  and  I  raised  a  cry — a  scream,  I  think,  you 
might  call  it.  for  we  were  frightened  almost  out  of  our 
senses,  at  least  one  of  us  was. 

"But  badly  scared  as  we  were,  our  fright  was  a  mere 
trifle  to  that  of  the  other  party.  The  lion  was  just  fifty 
yards  from  us.  for  we  measured  the  distance  afterward. 
He  turned  his  head  at  our  scream,  and  saw  us,  and  I  de- 
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clare  I  believe  he  must  have  grown  pale,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  I  did  not  know  that  so  huge  a  beast  could 
move  so  quick.  You  never  saw  a  cat,  with  a  dog-  at  her 
heels,  go  over  a  wall  as  that  lion  went  over  the  bush  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  buffalo,  and  maybe  it  was  only  my 
fancy,  but  I  thought  as  he  cleared  the  bush  his  tail  was 
down  between  his  legs. 

"The  swamp  beyond  was  quite  open,  and  we  saw  him 


darting  along  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  and  he  brought  up  in 
Griqualand,  for  all  that  I  know.  At  any  rate  we  never 
saw  anything  more  of  him,  and  we  went  up  in  great  tri- 
umph to  examine  our  buffalo,  for  we  called  him  ours,  and 
the  lion  was  not  there  to  put  in  any  claim.  I  brought 
away  his  skull,  and  here  you  have  it.  It  was  Arno's  ball 
that  did  the  only  injury  to  him,  and  without  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  lion  would  have  dared  to  attack  him." 
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DUKE  SCHWERT1NG. 
JFrom  tiic  fficrmnn. 

BY   E.  M.  TRAQU  AIR. 

DUKE    SC'II WERTING,    lord   of   Saxony,   a   royal   feasting 
made; 

In  iron  dishes  rude  and  rough  the  costly  meats  were  laid; 
In  goblets  made  of  iron  strong  the  rich  red  wine  was  poured; 
In  iron  mail  the  guests  were  clad  that  sat  about  the  board. 

Frotho,  the  King  of  Danish-hind,  Duke  Schwerting  sat  beside. 
The  ir»n  cm  the  guests  and  board  with  wondering  mien  he  eyed. 
No  knight  was  there  who  wore  it  not  on -breast  or  arm  or  neck; 
For  chains  of  gold  rude  ore  he  saw  their  sable  garments  deck. 

••  Now  what  may  mean  this  banquet  strange  ?    Lord  Schwerting, 

tell  me  true 

Why  such  dark  festival  for  us  have  made  your  knights  and  you? 
As  forth  from  Danish-land  I  came  with  knights  and  vassals  bold, 
I  hoped  to  tind  your  court  and  you  dressed  all  in  cloth  of  gold.'' 

••  King  Frotho,  gold  is  for  the  free,  but  iron  for  the  slave: 
Sueh  was  the  ancient  custom  good  of  my  forefathers  brave. 
In  iron  bands  you  bound  us  fast,  me  and  my  warriors  bold; 
They  had  been  broken  long  ago  had  they  been  made  of  gold. 

"Yet  means  there  are  such  bands  to  break,  how  strong  soe'er 

they  be: 

It  needs  but  faith  and  courage  high,  a  heart  that  will  be  free; 
Though  fettered  hundredfold  the  arm,  the  soul  is  still  the  same; 
Twill  free  the  hand  from  slavish  chains,  and  purge  the  hearth 

from  shame." 

The  hero  scarce  had  ceased  to  speak,  when  entered  from  the  door 
Twelve  sable  knights  of  Saxon  strain;  twelve  torches  red  they 

bore. 

Their  watchful  eyes  on  Schwerting  wait ;  all  motionless  they  stand ; 
He  whispers  low";  then  forth  they  go,  and  toss  each  burning  brand. 

And  soon  a  low  faint  sound  is  heard,  that  rises  high  and  higher, 
A  crackling  like  to  blazing  wood,  a  rushing  roar  of  fire; 
And  in  the  hall  is  sultry  heat,  but  not  of  summer  sun — 
Now  deep  and  hollow  sound  the  words:  "At  length  the  hour 
is  come  !" 

King  Frotho  starts  in   act  to  flee.  Duke  Schwerting  holds  him 

down. 
"Halt!     Let  us  see  whom  most  beseems  to  wear  the   Saxon 

crown. 

Confront  the  raging  foe  beneath,  before  his  fury  stand, 
And  yours  shall  be'the  Saxon  crown,  be  yours  the  Saxon  land!" 

And  fierce  and  fiercer  grows  the  heat  within  that  banquet  hall, 
And  louder,  mightier  sounds  the  crash  as  beams  and  rafters  fall. 
And  wilder,  ruddier  glows  the  light  amid  the  roaring  din. 
In  ruins  fall  the  folding-doors,  the  raging  flames  burst  in. 

Each  valiant  knight  and  warrior  then  in  prayer  bends  the  knee: 
"  Look,  Lord,  in  mercy  on  the  souls  themselves  who  render  free!" 
Unmoved  and  calm.  Duke  Schwerting  sees  the  fiery  whirlwind's 

course; 
When  Frolho  falls  in  mute  despair,  he  holds  him  up  by  force. 

"Look  up,  proud,  haughty  conqueror.     So  we  cast  your  chains 

from  us! 

Weep,  tremble,  coward  heart.  Behold,  we  melt  their  iron  thus." 
The  roaring  flames  have  seized  them  now,  Duke,  King,  and 

warriors  all. 
And,  crashing  with  a  sea  of  flame,  to  earth  the  ruins  fall. 


CAMPING  OUT. 

IV.— HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  MESS. 
BY  KIliK   MUNROE. 


A  S  the  boys  came  into  the  library  on  the  fourth  evening 
J\.  of  the  "Camping-  Out"  talks  they  were  greeted  by  a 
cheery  "Good-evening,  mess-mates,"  from  Uncle  Harry. 

' '  Good-evening,  sir, "  they  responded.  And  then  added  : 
"  But  we're  not  mess-mates  yet,  Uncle  Harry.  We  have 
built  the  shanty  and  the  fire-place  and  the  cook  stove,  and 
got  the  fires  nicely  to  burning;  but  we  have  not  cooked 
an\  thing  nor  taken  a  camp  meal  together  yet." 

"Very  true,"  said  Captain  Archer,  "and  we  must  get 
at  it  at  once,  for  upon  the  proper  cooking  and  serving  of 
your  meals  will  depend,  more  than  anything  else,  the  com- 
fort and  success  of  your  camping  experiment. 

' '  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  got  the  camp  into  ship- 


shape order,  and  after  your  hard  day's  work  arc  raven- 
ously hungry  and  vei-y  impatient  for  supper,  or  rather 
dinner,  for  the  last  meal  of  the  day  in  camp  is  always  the 
most  important  one.  We  will  appoint  Aleck  as  cook, 
and  while  he  is  busy  over  the  fire  neither  of  the  others 
shall  interfere  with  him  or  his  duties,  for  no  axiom  is 
more  true  than  that  '  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.' 

"Ben  and  Bob  must  see  that  the  cook  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  has  plenty  of  small  split  fire-wood  close  at 
hand.  Then  Bob  will  set  the  table,  while  Ben  goes  a-fishing 
and  catches  half  a  dozen  trout  or  other  small  fry  from  the 
lake.  In  the  mean  time  Aleck  has  pared  and  washed  a 
dozen  potatoes.  These  are  placed  in  a  kettle  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  hung  over  the  fire  half  an  hour  before  supper 
time.  He  will  keep  them  boiling  furiously  until  he  can 
run  a  sliver  of  wood  easily  through  the  largest  one. 
Then  the  water  must  be  drained  from  them,  and,  still  in 
the  kettle,  they  must  be  set  aside,  but  near  enough  to  the 
fire  to  keep  hot  until  wanted. 

"Ben's  fish  all  weigh  less  than  a  pound,  and  so  are  too 
small  to  do  anything  with  but  fry.  After  they  are  clean- 
ed, Aleck  rolls  them  in  corn  meal,  and  lays  them  careful- 
ly in  the  frying-pan,  which  is  already  on  the  stove,  and  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  sizzling  mer- 
rily. If  you  should  have  no  oil,  pork  fat  will  do  nearly  as 
well,  only  have  it  boiling  hot  before  placing  the  fish  in  it 
"Aleck  has  heard  of  half  a  dozen  methods  of  making 
coffee,  and  hesitates  before  deciding  which  to  try.  He 
has  been  told  to  put  his  coffee  in  cold  water  and  let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  and  that  the  coffee  must  not  see  the  water 
until  it  is  boiling;  he  has  heard  that  coffee  must  never 
be  boiled,  and  that  the  only  way  to  extract  its  strength  is 
to  boil  it;  and  so  in  thinking  it  all  over  he  is  much  per- 
plexed. Finally  he  remembers  a  method  which  his  old 
uncle  who  is  in  the  army  has  mentioned  to  him.  and  de- 
cides to  try  it." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  you  are  not  a  bit  old."  interrupts 
Aleck. 

"In  preparing  coffee  by  his  old  uncle's  method,"  con- 
tinues Captain  Archer,  only  noticing  the  interruption 
with  a  smile,  "Aleck  fills  the  coffee-pot  with  water,  and 
sets  it  on  the  broiler  wires,  which  he  has  laid  across  from 
one  log  to  the  other  of  the  stove.  While  it  is  coming  to  a 
boil  he  measures  out  his  coffee  at  the  rate  of  a  heaping 
table-spoonful  for  each  cup  to  be  made,  puts  it  into  his 
tin  cup,  pours  in  all  the  hot  water  it  will  hold,  and  sets  it 
in  a  warm  place  on  the  stove.  As  soon  as  the  water  in 
the  coffee-pot  boils,  he  pours  oft'  some,  so  as  to  leave  the 
pot  about  three-quarters  full,  and  empties  in  his  cupful  of 
soaked  coffee.  Setting  the  pot  back,  he  allows  its  con- 
tents to  again  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  lifts  it  from  the 
fire.  He  pours  out  a  tin  cupful  of  the  coffee,  and  yours 
it  slowly  back  into  the  pot,  throwing  away  the  residue  of 
grounds  that  remains  in  the  cup.  For  about  a  minute,  or 
while  the  rest  of  the  dinner  is  being  served,  the  coffee-pot 
stands  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire,  and  then  its  contents 
are  ready  for  drinking. 

"If  either  of  you  had  wanted  tea,  Aleck  would  have 
put  in  the  pot  a  tea-spoonful  of  tea  leaves  for  each  cup  to 
be  made,  poured  boiling  water  over  it,  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  two  or  three  minutes,  and  it  would  have  been 
ready  for  you. 

"Here  you  have  a  plain,  easily  cooked  dinner  of  fried 
fish,  boiled  potatoes,  and  coffee,  to  which  you  can  add 


from  your  supplies  bread  and  butter,  or  crackers,  pickles, 
condensed  milk,  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar.  I  think  you  will 
find  it  enough  for  a  first  experiment. 

"For  breakfast  next  morning  you  will  have  coffee,  fried 
potatoes  and  breakfast  bacon,  and  griddle  cakes." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  I  can't  make  griddle  cakes,"  ex- 
claimed Aleck. 

"I  think  you  can,  if  I  tell  you  how,  and  you  try  hard. 
At  any  rate  you  had  better  try,  for  they  enter  largely 
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into  the  composition  of  camp  meals.  To  make  the  sim- 
plest flour  griddle  cakes,  put  into  a  pan  a  quart  of  your 
prepared  flour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  handful  of  corn 
meal,  a  table-spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  if  you 
have  them,  and  mix  with  cold  water  into  a  batter.  Stir 
thoroughly  until  no  lumps  are  left,  and  then  fry  on  a  hot 
griddle.  In  frying  use  as  little  grease  as  possible.  More 
griddle  cakes  are  spoiled  by  the  use  of  too  much  grease  in 
frying  than  in  any  other  way.  A  bit  of  pork  rind  or  an 
oiled  rag  rubbed  over  the  griddle  is  sufficient.  Take  turns 
in  frying  the  cakes,  so  that  two  of  you  can  be  eating  them 
as  fast  as  they  are  done.  They  are  only  fit  to  eat  when 
hot  from  the  griddle. 

"The  cold  boiled  potatoes  left  from  dinner  the  night 
before  may  be  cut  up  and  fried  with  half  a  dozen  slices  of 
breakfast  bacon,  and  when  all  is  ready  you  will  have  a 
breakfast  to  which  I  think  three  hungry  boys  will  do  am- 
ple justice. 

"These  are  the  rudiments  of  camp  cookery:  coffee,  tea, 
griddle  cakes,  potatoes,  and  fish.  Another  time  I  will 
give  you  a  number  of  simple  recipes,  but  our  next  talk 
will  be  on  '  Camp  Pleasures  and  Duties.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
A   GENEROUS  ACT. 

ON  Monday  morning,  before  they  parted,  and  while 
Dickey  was  still  their  guest,  Ben  was  very  mysterious 
in  his  actions.  He  avoided  Paul  so  much  that  one  would 
have  said  he  suspected  the  treasurer  of  having  embezzled 
some  of  the  funds  of  the  concern. 

But  if  any  one,  knowing  him,  had  suspected  that  such 
was  the  case,  that  supposition  would  have  been  rejected  as 
soon  as  a  full  view  had  been  had  of  his  face.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  in  the  most  perfect  good-humor,  but  consider- 
ably excited. 

Before  he  left  the  house  he  had  succeeded  in  whisper- 
ing these  same  words  to  Mopsey,  Dickey,  and  Johnny, 
without  having  been  overheard  by  Paul:  "Meet  meat 
Nelly's  stand  'bout  'leven  o'clock,  an'  don't  let  Polly  know 
any  thin1  about  it." 

The  only  one  of  that  party  who  had  not  been  in  the 
best  of  spirits  during  the  Sabbath,  when  Mrs.  Green  had 
exacted  a  due  observance  of  the  day  by  her  boarders,  was 
Paul,  and  he  had  been  very  sad. 

It  was  the  second  Sunday  that  had  passed  since  he  had 
been  so  unfortunately  separated  from  his  parents,  and  his 
distress  of  mind  seemed  to  have  increased  instead  of  being 
soothed  by  time;  in  fact,  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  he 
still  found  himself  very  far  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, he  began  to  despair  of  ever  succeeding. 

As  successful  as  they  had  been  with  their  theatrical 
enterprise,  it  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  expected,  and  when 
he  figured  out  the  amount  which  was  each  one's  share, 
he  realized  that  it  would  be  very  long  before  he  could  get 
from  that  source  money  enough  to  buy  his  ticket  to 
Chicago. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  entertainment 
he  had  asked  at  one  of  the  numerous  ticket  offices  on 
Broadway  how  much  they  would  sell  him  a  ticket  for, 
and  had  been  told  that  he  could  go  for  half  fare,  which 
would  be  fourteen  dollars — a  sum  of  money  which  seem- 
ed almost  a  fortune  to  him. 

During  that  day  Ben  had  talked  with  him  about  his 
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chances  of  getting  home,  what  he  would  do  when  he  got 
there,  and  many  questions  about  his  relatives,  all  of  which 
Paul  had  answered  readily,  although  it  added  to  his  dis- 
tress to  speak  of  such  matters. 

When  Monday  came,  and  the  boys  started  out  to  attend 
to  their  business  duties,  Paul  noticed  that  there  was  an 
evident  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  his  companions  to  avoid 
him.  This  pained  him  more  than  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  admit,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he 
went  about  his  work,  wondering  what  he  had  done  to 
cause  any  change  in  their  feelings  toward  him. 

As  all  of  that  theatrical  company  had  expected,  they 
heard  many  criticisms  on  the  performance  they  had  given, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  all  of  their  patrons  bestowed 
more  time  on  giving  them  advice  for  future  guidance 
than  on  their  regular  business. 

Some  advised  that  Saturday  evening  performances  be 
given  each  week,  assuring  the  firm  of  their  support  dur- 
ing the  entire  season ;  others  were  so  unkind  as  to  ad- 
vise that  a  small  theatre  be  built  for  Mopsey,  where  he 
could  take  all  the  parts  himself;  and  very  many  had  sug- 
gestions to  give  Dickey  as  to  the  kind  of  armor  he  should 
wear  the  next  time  he  played  the  part  of  Macbeth. 

Some  of  this  advice  Dickey  received  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
assuring  his  friends  of  his  determination  never  to  play  a 
part  again  that  required  any  such  uncomfortable  costume; 
but  to  others  he  displayed  considerable  ill  feeling,  and  was 
so  unwise  as  to  be  angry,  when  he  should  have  remember- 
ed that,  as  the  public's  servant  in  the  capacity  of  an  actor, 
he  was  obliged  to  hear  their  criticisms. 

But  the  partners  were  made  happy  by  knowing  that  in 
the  majority  of  individual  cases  they  heard  of  their  per- 
formance had  given  satisfaction,  and  that  if  they  could 
only  get  a  new  play,  since  they  had  exhausted  all  of  Shake- 
speare's in  one  evening,  they  might  feel  assured  of  consid- 
erable patronage  again. 

Having  been  told  of  this  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mopsey  set  about  the  task  of  writing — or  thinking  of — 
another  play  immediately,  and  it  was  said  by  those  who 
watched  him  closely  that  he  drove  away  at  least  four  cus- 
tomers that  forenoon,  by  his  seeming  discourtesy,  while  he 
was  trying  to  decide  how  a  new  play  could  be  arranged. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  agreeably  to  the  appointment  made 
by  Ben,  all  the  partners  save  Paul  met  at  Mrs.  Green's 
fruit  stand,  wondering  not  a  little  as  to  why  they  had  been 
summoned. 

Ben  was  there,  almost  bursting  with  importance,  and 
when  he  found  that  all,  including  Mrs.  Green  and  Nelly, 
were  ready  to  listen  to  him,  he  said,  as  if  he  was  again  on 
the  stage:  "I've  got  a  big  plan,  an'  I  hope  you'll  all  think 
jest  the  same  about  it  that  I  do.  You  know  how  bad  Pol- 
ly feels  'cause  he  can't  git  back  to  his  folks,  for  you  see 
how  he  moped  round  yesterday,  when  we  was  all  feeliii' 
so  good.  Now  I  jest  come  from  a  place  where  they  sell 
railroad  tickets,  an'  I  found  out  that  a  little  feller  like 
him  can  get  to  Chicager  for  fourteen  dollars." 

"  It  won't  be  long  before  he  gets  that  much,  if  iiothin' 
happens  to  the  theatre,"  said  Mopsey,  much  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  a  gold  mine. 

"  Not  long!"  echoed  Ben,  almostcontemptuously ;  "it'll 
take  him  longer  than  you  think  for  if  he  depends  on  that. 
I  asked  him  yesterday  to  figger  up  an'  see  how  much  every 
one  would  have  after  payin'  Mother  Green,  an'  he  made  it 
a  dollar  'n'  seventy  cents.  Now  that's  a  healthy  pile  ter  go 
to  Chicager  on,  hain't  it?" 

"  Well,  how  can  he  fix  it  any  other  way  ?"  asked  Dickey, 
in  considerable  surprise,  not  understanding  what  Ben  was 
trying  to  get  at. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  we  can.  We  can  all  turn  to,  Mother 
Green  an'  all,  an'  give  him  the  whole  of  the  money.  Then 
he  won't  have  to  git  only  a  little  over  two  dollers  to  fix 
him  right,  an'  I  reckon  me  an'  Johnny  can  fix  him  out  on 
that." 
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The  partners  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise  as  this 
startling-  proposition  of  Ben's  was  understood  by  them. 
For  some  moments  no  one  spoke,  and  then  Dickey  said,  as 
if  his  mind  was  made  up  so  firmly  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  try  to  change  it.  "He  can  have  my 
share.  an'  I'll  'gree  to  put  in  enough  more  to  make  up  as 
much  as  he's  got  to  have,  jest  as  soon  as  I  kin  earn  it." 

1  .  ood  for  you.  Dickey  1"  said  Nelly,  admiringly,  know- 
ing that  the  ruined  merchant's  offer  meant  a  great  deal. 
lit;  at  a  time  when  he  was  almost  pennilc  ss.      •'Mo- 
ther an'  I'll  put  in  our  share — won't  we.  mother  '." 

"  Indeed  we  will."  replied  Mrs.  Green.  And  before  she 
could  say  any  more.  Johnny  spoke  up. 

"Of  course  I'm  in  for  anything  Ben  is.  'cause  he's  my 
partner,  an'  I'm  mighty  glad  he  thought  of  such  a  thing." 
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Mopsey  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  to  be  at  all 
averse  to  the  generous  deed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind,  when  he  should  have 
been  the  first  to  agree  to  it,  since  he  had  more  money  than 
all  the  others,  save  Mrs.  Green. 

"  Shame  on  you.  Mopsey,  for  not  speaking  right  up,  and 
saying  that  you'll  do  as  much  as  the  others  will!"  cried 
Nelly,  in  great  excitement,  lest  one  of  the  party  should 
frustrate  the  others  in  their  good  work. 

"Why  don't  you  give  a  feller  a  chance  to  say  what 
he'll  do  ?"  replied  Mopsey,  angry  with  himself  for  having 
hesitated  at  such  a  time.  "I'm  willin'  to  come  in  with 
the  rest,  only  I  want  to  think  it  over  first.'' 

"  Then  you'll  agree  to  it.  will  you  ?"  asked  Ben,  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  plan. 

•'Of  course  I  will;  didn't  I  say  so?"  asked  the  pea-nut 
merchant,  sulkily. 

"Then  it's  all  right,'' said  Ben.  joyfully.  "An"  now 
let's  git  what  money  he's  got  of  ours  in  some  way  so's  he 
won't  know  what  we  want  it  for.  an'  add  enough  to  it  so's 
to  buy  the  ticket,  an'  give  it  to  him  to-night." 

The  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mopsey,  were 
eager  to  complete  the  good  work  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Green 
was  called  upon  to  tell  them  how  much  money  was  need- 
ed, and  how  much  each  individual  would  be  obliged  to 
give. 

She  was  not  very  apt  in  the  art  of  arithmetic:  but  after 
some  little  time,  during  which  a  good  many  figures  were 
made,  she  informed  them  that  the  total  amount  needed 


was  two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  that  as  there 
were  six  of  them,  including  herself  and  Nelly,  each  one 
would  be  obliged  to  give  a  fraction  over  thirty-nine  cents. 
Ben  responded  at  once  with  forty  cents,  although  he 
then  had  but  ten  cents  left,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  en- 
tire sum  was  contributed. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  get  the  money  which  Paul  had. 
and  the  ticket  could  be  purchased. 

It  was  decided  that  since  Ben  had  formed  the  plan,  he 
should  carry  it  out — a  task  which  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  perform :  and  after  promising  to  let  his  partners  know 
as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded,  he  started  off.  happy  at  the 
thought  of  being  able  to  give  Paul  so  much  pleasure. 

"When  he  met  the  boy  whom  he  was  eager  to  make 
happy  once  more,  he  had  not  been  able  to  form  any  plan 
for  getting  the  theatrical  funds 
from  him  without  running  the 
risk  of  raising  his  suspicions. 
But  since  there  was  no  other 
course  which  he  could  pursue, 
he  said,  as  innocently  as  pos- 
sible : 

"I've  been  talkin'  with  the 
other  fellers,  Paul,  an'  I  want 
you  to  let  me  have  the  money 
that  come  from  the  theatre.  "We 
are  thinkiii'  of  doiii'  somethiiv 
with  it.  an'  when  you  come  home 
to-night  we'll  tell  you  what 
it  is." 

Paul  had  been  thinking  so 
much  of  his  home  and  of  his 
parents,  whom  he  feared  he 
should  not  see  again,  that  he 
would  have  had  no  idea  of  Ben's 
purpose  even  though  he  had 
spoken  more  plainly,  and  he 
handed  him  the  money  without 
a  word. 

During  the  remainder  of  that 
day  Paul  was  considerably  mys- 
tified at  the  singular  behavior 
of  his  friends.  They  indulged 
in  the  most  wonderful  winks 

and  nods  to  each  other  whenever  they  were  where  he  was, 
and  something  which  Ben  showed  them  from  time  to  time 
seemed  to  please  them  immensely. 

Whenever  he  asked  the  reason  for  their  unusual  good- 
humor  and  apparent  secrecy  about  something,  he  was  told 
that  he  should  know  at  dinner-time,  but  not  before. 

Without  having  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  what  his 
friends  had  done  for  him,  Paul  was  so  excited  by  the  evi- 
dent secret  which  was  being  kept  from  him,  that  he  was 
very  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  could  know 
what  it  was. 

Never  before  had  the  boys  seemed  so  anxious  to  be  with 
him  as  they  were  during  that  afternoon,  and  he  quite  for- 
got their  seeming  coolness  of  the  morning.  One  or  all 
of  them,  except  Mopsey,  of  course,  who  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  his  stand  in  the  absence  of  the  boy  who  some- 
times acted  as  clerk  for  him.  kept  near  Paul  all  the  day, 
and  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  escorting  him  home. 

Once  or  twice,  while  they  were  eating  dinner,  some  one 
of  the  party  had  said,  "Now,  Ben,  now!''  but  Ben  had 
shaken  his  head  significantly,  and  continued  eating  as  if 
he  had  no  other  duty  before  him. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  instead  of  getting  up  from 
the  table  as  they  were  in  the  custom  of  doing,  each  one  of 
Mrs.  Green's  boarders,  as  well  as  herself  and  Nelly,  re- 
mained at  the  table,  as  if  waiting  for  something,  and  Paul 
looked  at  them  in  the  greatest  surprise. 

"Mister  Weston,"  said  Ben.  gravely,  as  he  pushed  his 
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plate  farther  on  the  table,  and  arose  from  his  seat  as  if  he 
had  a  long  speech  to  deliver,  "us  fellers  have  seen  that 
you  wasn't  feelin'  very  nice  at  havin'  to  stay  with  us,  an1 
we  kinder  thought  you  wanted  to  leave  us  'cause  things 
didn't  go  to  suit  you." 

As  he  paused  for  a  moment,  Paul,  who  had  been  in  a 
perfect  maze  of  wonder  at  this  preface  to  the  speech,  said, 
quickly: 

"I'm  sure  things  go  to  please  me  as  much  as  you  can 
make  them ;  but  you  mustn't  feel  angry  if  I  don't  want  to 
stay,  'cause  you  know  just  how  it  happened  that  I  come 
here,  an'  when  I  think  of  my  father  an'  mother  an'  my 
sister,  I  can't — help — feeling — 

Here  Paul  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  thought  that 
his  companions  were  reproving  him  for  grieving  for  those 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  he  feared  he  might 
never  meet  again. 

Ben  hesitated  at  this  grief  of  his  friend,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  continue  until  he  had 
tried  to  console  him;  but  like  one  who  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  must  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  continued : 

"We   ain't  layiu.'  anything  up  agin  you   'cause  you 


don't  want  to  stay  round  here,  for  we  don't  blame  you, 
seein's  how  you've  got  a  good  home  to  go  to,  an'  if  we  had 
one  we  should  tear  round  worse'n  you  do.  But  all  the 
same  we've  seen  how  you  felt  about  it,  an'  we've  come  to 
the  'elusion  that  you'd  better  not  stay  here  any  longer." 

Paul  looked  up  in  fear  and  surprise,  for  it  certainly 
seemed  as  if  he  was  being  turned  away. 

"No,"  continued  Ben,  in  a  loud  voice,  growing  more 
emphatic  the  nearer  he  approached  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech;  "we've  made  up  our  minds  that  you've  got  to  go, 
an'  Dickey  here 's  all  ready  to  take  your  place  as  one  of  the 
boarders.  We  give  a  pretty  good  show  Saturday  night, 
an'  we  got  so  much  money  out  of  it  that  we've  bought  this 
for  you,  so's  you  can  go  home."' 

Ben  handed  Paul  the  ticket,  which  he  had  opened  to 
full  length  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  the  surprised  boy  could  understand  it  all. 
But  when  he  realized  that  now  he  could  go  to  his  friends, 
if  not  to  his  parents,  his  joy  was  more  than  he  could  con- 
trol, and  from  its  very  excess  came  the  tears  in  an  irresist- 
ible torrent. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  DIFFERENCE   OF  OPINION. 

SHE  says  she  "hit  it  on  the  fly," 

Pretty,  eager  little  Polly  ; 
And  so,  indeed,  she  did  :  but  I 

Should  say  she  "took  it  on  the  volley." 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

PARIS,  FRANCE. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  my  first  letter 
in  print,  also  to  see  the  kind  invitation  to  write 
again.  I  missed  one  number  for  ;i  long  time,  for 
it  was  on  board  the  Celtic,  the  steamer  that  broke 
its  shaft,  and  which  was  obliged  to  come  over  un- 
dersail.  Wedidmissit — oh.somueh!  butwehave 
it  now,  and  our  file  is  coniplete.  and  we  take  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  it.  In  my  last  letter 
I  promised  to  tell  you  about  these  large  French 
chestnuts.  I  ate  one,  and  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  delicious,  but  all  at  once  I  felt  that  my  mouth 
was  all  puckered  up,  so  one  of  us  proposed  boil- 
ing  them,  which  we  did.  and  we  found  them  very 
good,  but  not  half  so  nice  as  those  at  home.  A 
French  lady  told  mamma  that  they  are  used  only 
for  stuffing  turkeys. 

Although  it  is  summer.  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  last  holidays.  Christmas  was  the  first  of 
them,  and  here  in  France  they  last  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  it  is  such  a  merry  time.  I 
was  rather  disappointed  in  Christmas,  for  the 
French  people  think  nothing  of  the  day  itself 
except  as  a  holiday  for  church-going,  and  when 
our  school  -  mates  found  out  that  we  were  to 
hang  up  our  stockings  and  receive  our  presents 
on  Christmas,  they  thought  it  was  entirely  the 
wrong  time,  for  they  were  to  wait  for  New- 
Year's  to  receive  theirs,  which  is  the  merriest 
and  happiest  day  in  the  year  to  the  little  French 
girls  and  boys.  'We  followed  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  went  to  church  on  Christmas.  We 
went  to  Notre  Dame  in  the  morning,  where 
they  had  a  full  choral  mass.  We  were  allowed 
to  go  into  the  gallery  which  surrounds  the  altur 
by  paying  a  franc  each,  and  from  tlicp  we  were 
able  to  look  down  on  the  forty  priests,  one  hun- 
dred choir-boys,  and  the  archbishop,  who  con- 
ducted the  mass.  One  of  the  priests  plays  the 
altar  organ,  and,  in  the  distance,  another  organ 
is  played  in  response,  but  we  could  not  see  the 
•organist,  he  was  so  high  up  and  far  away ; 
we  could  see  the  archbishop  change  his  robes 
three  times,  and  he  washed  his  hands  quite  a 
number  of  times  in  a  gold  wash-bowl,  in  water 
turned  from  a  gold  pitcher.  His  robes  were  of 
velvet  and  satin,  embroidered  with  pure  gold, 
and  the  chalices  which  the  archbishop  and  car- 
dinal carried  were  of  pure  gold.  One  beautiful 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  blessing  of  the 
church,  when  the  archbishop,  cardinal,  priest-. 
and  altar-boys  form  a  procession  and  march  all 
about  the  church  with  their  candles  and  gold- 
embroidered  banners,  headed  by  the  lien, lie 
dressed  in  his  three-cornered  hat  and  red  knee- 
breeches,  holding  his  gilt  staff  in  such  an  impor- 
tant way  that,  in  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  1  coulil  mil  but  think  he  must  honor 
himself  as  a  drum-major.  After  this  ceremony 
was  over  two  men  in  elegant  costumes  brought 
in  upon  a  staging  which  was  placed  on  their 
heads  two  large  silver  plates  of  bread  to  be 
blessed.  After  this  it  was  passed  first  to  the 
priests.  \vho  took  the  larger  pieces,  which  truly 
were  enough  for  one's  breakfast :  then  the  small- 


er pieces  were  passed  among  the  congregation. 
Twice  while  we  were  in  chureli  the  contribution 
box,  which  is  a  red  velvet  bag  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  was  passed,  first  for  the  church  and  second 
for  the  poor  We  knew  each  time  it  was  coming, 
for  the  beadle  strikes  the  floor  three  times  with 
his  staff  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  have  them  get  their  money  ready.  I  wish  1 
could  tell  you  how  beautifully  the  voices  of  the 
choir  sounded,  but  I  can't  express  it. 

In  the  same  church  we  went  down  to  see  the 
treasures.  We  saw  the  vestments  which  the 
priest  wore  when  he  married  Josephine  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  we  also  saw  the  gold  service  from 
which  poor  Marie  Antoinette  took  her  last  sacra- 
ment before  she  was  beheaded. 

We  went  from  there  to  the  Madeleine,  to  the 
afternoon  service,  and  heard  the  most  lovely 
singing  in  a  most  beautiful  church.  After  tiie 
service  was  over  it  was  dark,  and  as  we  were 
coming  out  we  looked  down  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  and  it  was  all  ablaze  with  light,  and 
looked  like  a  great  fair,  for  during  the  day  before 
stalls  had  been  built  on  the  outer  side  of  the  side- 
walk.  which  is  very  wide,  and  with  these  bright- 
ly lighted  stalls  on  one  side  and  the  stores  so 
brightly  illuminated  on  the  other,  it  was  a  ver- 
itable fair  in  the  open  air.  In  these  booths  they 
sold  everything,  from  new  inventions,  books, 
boots,  lamps,  etc.,  down  to  candy  and  playthings, 
and  everybody  was  screaming  and  shouting,  and 
all  was  excitement.  At  one  booth  a  man  came 
up,  and  in  a  very  angry  tone  said  to  the  man  who 
was  selling  ditferent  kinds  of  porcelain-ware : 
"  Why  do  you  sell  those  things  at  such  a  ruinous 
price — below  cost?  Is  it  because  you've  not  paid 
me.  ;ind  expect  to  get  off  without  paying  me?  I 
am  goiug  for  a  policeman."  Upon  that  the  man 
walked  off,  anil  everybody  thought  it  \v;t-  time 
to  buy  the  things  cheap,  so  they  hurried  up  and 
bought  all  they  could  get  hold  of.  And  judge  of 
my  surprise  when,  upon  my  return.  I  saw  the  man 
who  had  gone  off  to  Bud  a  policeman  sitting  be- 
hind the  empty  counter  enjoying  his  wicked 
joke.  I  liked  "The  Ice  Queen,"  Jimmy  Brown's 
stories,  "Left  Behind, "and  "Our  Little  Dunce." 
MAUTIE  LE  li.  S. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  Martie's  visit  to 
Switzerland,  of  which  a  little  private  note  gives 
information. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  Southern  girl,  as  you  may  see  by  my 
postmark.  I  live  just  one  mile  from  the  "  Floral 
City,"  as  Tallahassee  is  called.  It  is  such  a  pret- 
tv  place.  The  flowers  here  bloom  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  I  think  HARPEK'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  just  splendid.  1  want  to  tell  you  about 
\Vaknlia  Spring.  It  is  so  pretty  to  look  through 
the  clear  water,  and  see  the  fishes  and  water- 
plants.  If  the  Postmistress  ever  comes  to  Flori- 
da, she  must  visit  Tallahassee  and  see  Wakulla 
Spring.  I  do  not  attend  school,  but  1  did  in  the 
winter.  I  went  five  months,  and  was  there  ev- 
ery day  except  one,  and  that  was  so  stormy  that 
it  was  impossible  tor  me  to  go.  as  I  live  so  far 
from  school.  I  have  one  liltle  sister,  named 
Francie;  she  is  seven  years  old.  1  am  reading 
the  Bible  through.  MINME  L.  C. 

CAUTERRT,  NEW  JERSEY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  about  as  nice  a  paper  as  any  little  girl 
could  read.  I  often  read  it  when  I  am  Lonesome, 
because  I  live  where  there  are  no  little  girls  to 
play  with.  I  live  on  the  bank  of  the  Railway 
itiv'er,  and  there  are  several  large  elm-trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  with  branches  overhanging  the 
river,  and  said  to  be  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dieil  years  old.  We  have  very  beautiful  sunsets, 
which  are  duplicated  in  the  water.  We  have  also 
a  hickory  ami  elm  grove,  and  through  it  runs  a 
spring  that  is  as  cold  as  ice-water  all  the  time. 
1  have  to  drive  three  miles  every  morning  to  the 
Friends'  school,  which  is  in  Rahway.  In  winter 
sometimes  I  walk  there  and  back,  which  is  six 
miles.  I  have  seven  studies,  and  take  music  and 
drawing  lessons.  We  have  a  very  nice  traehrr 
and  school-mates,  and  think  that  helps  to  make 
it  pleasant.  Does  thee  not  agree  with  me  ? 

IDA  C.  B.  (aged  13). 


TEKRV,  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  is  my  first  entrance  into  your  circle  of 
writers.  I  am  a  little  .Mississippi  girl  ten  years 
old,  and  will  soon  be  eleven.  Would  you  not  like 
to  know  what  we  are  doing  so  far  South  now? 
We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  packing  and 
shipping  fruit  and  vegetables.  Our  peach  or- 
chards now  are  almost  as  much  a  curiosity  to  us 
as  our  immense  cotton  fields  used  to  be  to  the 
Northern  people  before  the  war.  1  like  James 
Otis's  stories.  I  get  my  paper  every  Thursday 
I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  of  my 
brothers  owns  two  little  puppies.  Then'  are  a 
great  many  peaches  shipped  from  here. 

NETTIE  J. 


I  live  in  Chicago,  on  the  "  South  Side."  a  few 
blocks  from  Lake  Michigan.  I  attend  Douglas 
School,  and  expect  to  lie  in  the  seventh  grade 
next  year.  I  have  two  little  sisters— Helen  and 
Mary.  We  have  ;i  pet  cat.  and  Aimee,  our  pony. 
South  Park  is  very  large.  The  walks  and  drives 


are  grand,  and  the  flowers  very  beautiful.  I  wish 
I  had  room  to  tell  you  about  the  floral  designs 
and  rare  flowers.  After  school  mamma  takes  us 
in  the  phact  i m.  and  we  drive  down  the  boulevards 
through  the  Park  to  the  woods.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  some  of  the  pretty  flowers  we  gather. 
I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much.  FLORENCE  A.  C. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  stranger  to  you.  I  have  taken  the 
paper  ever  since  it  was  first  published.  I  enjoy 
reading  it  very  much,  and  watch  for  it  each  week. 
I  take  music  lessons,  and  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
Please  print  this,  as  it  is  the  first  I  ever  wrote  to 
the  Post-office  Box.  CAIIRIE  J.  It. 

Not  a  little  stranger,  but  a  dear  little  friend. 


FORT  KKOGH,  MONTANA. 

I  saw  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  No.  838.  a  letter  from 
a  little  girl  describing  Fortress  Monroe.  I  was 
born  in  a  fort  in  Kansas,  and  now  live  in  Fort 
Keogh,  Montana.  This  fort  is  not  like  Fortress 
Monroe:  it  is  only  a  collection  of  quarters,  bar- 
racks, and  store-houses  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  When  I  first  came  here  the 
country  was  full  of  hostile  Indians. and  the  troops 
were  busy  chasing  them,  winter  and  summer,  in 
1880.  The  Indians  then  surrendered,  and  now 
the  country  is  safe.  Railway  cars  and  a  mail 
arrive  here  daily.  Before  the  railroad  was  built 
we  were  sometimes  six  weeks  without  a  mail  in 
the  winter.  It  is  very  cold  here  in  the  winter. 
One  Christmas-day  it  was  fifty-three  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Last  winter  another  little  girl  and  my- 
self had  our  toes  frozen.  We  have  guard-mount- 
ing every  morning,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the 
men  wear  their  fur  coats,  they  look  like  bears. 
We  had  a  pond  on  the  parade-ground  last  win- 
ter, and  skated  on  it.  We  go  to  school  daily,  and 
had  a  dancing-school  for  the  children,  which  has 
just  closed.  We  had  a  nice  party  for  the  children 
'in  May  last.  We  ride  on  horseback  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  go  to  the  Buttes  and  climb  them,  and 
have  lots  of  fun.  I  know  a  good  many  of  the  In- 
dians. One  of  them,  named  Brave  Wolf,  gave  me 
a  robe  ;  it  is  very  warm  to  sleep  under  in  winter. 
I  never  saw  any  of  the  artillery,  except  some  of 
the  Fifth  Artillery  in  Philadelphia  in  1882.  We 
used  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  at 
Fort  Keogh.  and  four  companies  of  the  Second 
Cavalry — fourteen  companies  in  all.  BESSIE  R. 


MONTR-AL,  CANADA. 

We  are  a  little  timid  about  venturing  to  write, 
for  the  Post-office  Box  always  seems  so  full,  but 
perhaps  you  may  find  room  for  our  letter,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  written  We  are  cousins, 
and  as  one  of  us  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other 
in  Montreal,  we  do  not  see  each  'other  very  often, 
which  renders  each  visit,  very  precious.  'This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  been  together  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Although  we  are  big  girls,  we  play 
with  dolls.  How  old  were  you  when  you  stopped 
playing  with  them?  I  (Clara)  am  studying  music, 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  Mrs  Lillie's  arti- 
cles on  that  subject.  I  have  finished  Beethoven's 
"Sonata  Pathetique."  We  both  take  HAUPEK'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  think  no  other  paper  can 
surpass  it.  We  are  collecting  a  box  of  miscel- 
laneous note-paper,  in  which  we  have  no  two 
sheets  alike.  We  exchange  with  our  friends,  and 
do  not  intend  to  use  any  until  we  have  the  box 
filled.  We  will  now  close,  with  best  wishes  to  all. 
CLARA  L.  B.  and  FLORENCE  H.  R. 

I  still  like  to  look  at  pretty  dolls,  but  it  is  a  very, 
very  long  time  since  I  stopped  playing  with  them. 
I  advise  you  to  keep  on  taking  care  of  yours  as 
long  as  you  can. 

SUAWNKE  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

T  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  one  year.  T  think 
it  is  a  very  good  paper.  I  like  "  The  Ice  Queen" 
and  "Left  Behind"  best.  I  have  a  pet  dog;  his 
name  is  Nip.  He  will  stand  up  and  beg.  and 
jump  up  on  chairs.  The  other  day  I  was  climb- 
ing up  on  a  porch,  and  I  fell  and  cut  my  head. 
The  cut  was  five  inches  and  a  half  long.  We  had 
to  have  two  doctors  and  one  barber.  I  go  to 
school,  and  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade.  Our  school 
let  out  May  9th.  I  have  a  brother  seven  years  old, 
and  he  goes  to  school ;  he  is  in  the  first  grade. 
We  had  a  little  colored  girl  that  I  played  with  a 
great  deal.  I  had  a  play-house,  and  I  played  we 
had  some  chickens.  I  threw  out  feed  for  them, 
and  my  brother  came  along  and  ate  it.  and  I  have 
always  called  him  chick.  JOHNNY  D. 

Two  doctors  and  a  barber !    Poor  boy  ! 


MBNL.O  PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  but 
have  never  done  so  until  now.  Have  you  ever 
been  in  San  Francisco,  our  own  dear  city?  What 
fun  the  hoys  anil  girls  who  live  in  New  York  must 
have  in  cold  weather,  skating  and  coasting,  and 
watching  the.  snow-flakes  coming  down  !  We 
poor  people  of  San  Francisco  have  nothing  but 
the  dismal  rain  in  the  winter,  dripping — oh.  so 
drearily  ! — down  the  window-panes,  instead  of  the 
soft,  downy  snow.  Have  you  not  a  great  many 
thunder-storms  in  summer?  Weneverdo.  Here 


JULY  22,  I8S4. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


GOT 


it  is  June,  and  to-day  everything  is  entirely  June. 
The  birds  are  singing,  and  where  I  sit  writing  I 
can  see  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  lawn,  wet 
with  dew.  Can  you  not  imagine  it  all?  1  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  Governor  Stanford.  He 
has  a  very  large  place  here.  I  will  describe  it. 
You  enter  a  large  gate,  and  drive  over  a  winding 
road  for  quite  a  distance.  On  one  side  there  is 
a  creek  ;  on  the  other,  miles  of  land.  When  you 
approach  the  house,  there  are  wide  lawns  with 
large  trees  and  beautiful  statues.  The  house  is 
old,  of  adobe,  but  very  handsome  ;  the  wide  ve- 
randas and  sloping  roof  tell  it  to  be  of  the  old 
style.  Farther  on,  the  Governor  has  a  u'reat 
many  large  stables,  where  hundreds  of  horses 
are  raised.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
place.  I  am  fourteen.  D.  1.  M.  £. 


SOUTH  BKACH,  CLIFTON,  STATKN  ISLAND. 

I  have  a  goat  that  came  from  the  Black  Hills, 
and  I  have  a  village-cart  and  a  two-seated  wagon, 
so  that  one  of  my  sisters  can  drive  with  me.  I 
have  two  sisters ;  one  is  eleven  years  old, and  her 
name  is  Maud,  and  the  other  is  Marie,  and  she  is 
nine.  I  am  six.  We  live  on  an,  elegant  place, 
very  near  the  beach,  and  we  go  in  bathing  ev- 
ery day;  it  is  charming.  In  the  winter  we  slide 
down-hill,  and  have  great  fun.  We  have  a  big 
dog  that  goes  in  bathing  with  us;  his  name  is 
Kaiser.  We  have  two  old  cats  and  many  kittens  ; 
some  of  them  live  at  the  stable.  We  ha've  lots  of 
chickens,  one  cow,  and  two  calves ;  one  calf  is 
pretty  big.  We  have  a  horse  and  carriage,  and 
drive  every  day  to  the  boat  for  papa.  The  story 
I  like  best  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  "Ten  Days  a  News- 
boy." but  I  like  all  the  stories.  Do  you  think  this 
letter  will  be  good  enough  to  print  in  the  paper? 
I  hope  so.  My  name  is  LE  BARON  B.,  JUN. 


OAKDALB,  PKMKSYLVAMA. 

Our  home  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  place. 
We  can  plainly  see  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
ships  sailing  on  it,  and  on  clear  days  we  can  see 
quite  a  distance  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  ten  years 
old.  and  before  school  closed  I  studied  Scripture, 
writing,  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
philosophy,  geography,  drawing,  composition, 
and  recitation.  When"  school  began  I  started  in 
multiplication  in  arithmetic,  and  when  it  closed 
I  was  in  decimal  fractions,  and  I  had  never  been 
at  school  before.  If  Jimmy  Brown  is  a  boy,  I 
think  that  if  he  is  old  enough  to  write  such  good 
•stories,  he  is  old  enough  to  know  how  to  behave. 
Please  tell  him  so.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  fruit, 
and  last,  year  we  had  fresh  fruit  on  the  table  for 
supper  from  the  time  that  strawberries  first  came 
until  peaches  were  gone.  I  hope  you  will  pub- 
lish this  letter,  as  I  would  like  to  see  how  it  looks 
in  print.  HANNAH  W.  O. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS. 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before  about  my 
experience  with  a  spider.  I  am  still  at  work 
with  my  herbarium.  I  do  so  want  to  be  a  clever 
woman,  and  hope  that  every  little  girl  who  reads 
this  will  try  to  he  the  same.  This  time  I  shall  tell 
you  about  a  bird  that  1  have  often  watched  in 
my  sometimes  solitary  but  amusing  rambles  in 
this  delightful  country.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  mocking-bird  (Turdux  polyfflottus)t 
and  possibly  listened  to  his  inimitable  singing. 
He  is  not  at  all  a  pretty  bird,  but  his  sinking  is 
simply  wonderful.  Yesterday  I  watched  one 
whose  mate  has  her  nest  in  a  cedar-tree.  He 
was  sitting  on  a  branch  of  an  old  elm-tree,  amus- 
ing himself  in  the  most  ludicrous  imitations  of 
other  birds,  when  suddenly  he  perched  himself 
on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  tree,  and  broke 
forth  into  a  strain  of  melody  the  most  wild,  va- 
ried, and  pathetic  that  ever  I  heard.  Kight  in 
the  midst  of  these  enchanting  strains,  which 

gradually  increased  in  loudness,  he  several  times 
ew  upward  from  the  topmost  twig,  with  out- 
spread wings,  continuing  his  note,  as  if  overpow- 
ered by  ecstasy.  Dear  Postmistress,  I  do  so  wish 
that  you  were  here  to  hear  them  yourself ;  but  as 
that  can  not  be,  I  am  going  to  try  and  send  you 
one  when  they  are  large  enough  to  take  the  trip. 

MABEL  C. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  kind  inten- 
tion, dear,  but  I  would  rather  hear  you  tell  of 
the  sweet  singing  of  a  free  mocking-bird  than  to 
listen  to  the  notes  of  a  poor  little  being  of  the 
woods  pining  his  life  away  in  a  cage.  So  you 
must  not  send  me  one.  If  you  did,  he  would  not 
live  long  in  captivity,  nor  would  he  ever  sing  with 
the  gladness  of  the  one  you  describe. 


PONTJAC,  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  two  little  kittens  ;  they  play  with 
mamma's  flowers,  and  tear  them  all  up,  and 
mamma  says  we  will  have  to  give  them  away  or 
keep  them  shut  up.  We  have  lots  of  flowers; 
we  have  big  roses,  pansies,  daisies  white  and 
pink,  balsam,  phlox,  and  many  others.  I  have 
two  canaries.  We  had  two  mocking-birds,  but 
they  both  died.  I  am  seven  years  old,  and  am  in 
the  Third  Reader.  I  have  a  little  brother  four 
years  old. and  another  ten.  We  have  taken  HAR- 
FEII'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  like  it  very 
much.  "Our  Little  Dunce."  "The  Ice  Queen," 
and  "  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy"  are  the  best  stories, 
I  think.  I  am  sick  this  week,  and  can  not  work 


or  play  much.  I  have  a  little  friend  living  near 
who  has  a  little  pony  and  buggy,  and  she  otten 
takes  us  out  driving.  I  am  writing  this  myself, 
and  hope  you  can  read  it  all.  Mamma  gave  me 
a  scrap-book  tor  my  birthday  present.  1  have 
four  dolls;  one  is  four  years  old,  two  are  two 
years  old,  and  one  is  of  un  unknown  age  ;  my  big 
doll  is  named  Gracie,  and  is  as  big  as  my  littlest 
brother  when  lie  was  two.  I  urn  afraid  my  letter 
is  too  long,  so  I  will  say  good-by. 

ANNA  MAUD  C. 


RKDDING,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  came  to  Redding  from  Rouseville.  Pennsyl- 
vania, lour  years  agu.  Redding  is  a  beautitul 
town,  situated  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in  full 
view  of  Mount  Shasta  and  Mount  Lassen. 

We  have  the  best  school-house  north  of  Sac- 
ramento. I  like  my  teacher  so  well  that  it  is  ;i 
real  pleasure  to  go  to  school.  1  study  reading, 
spelling,  aritbmeuu,  geography,  and  grammar.  1 
have  been  promoted  twice  this  term,  and  am  at 
the  head  oi  my  class.  1  am  only  ten  years  old, 
but  1  have  read  Evangelitte,  Hiawatha,  Miles  $tan~ 
disk,  and  Lady  oj  the  Luke. 

Aly  papa  is  a  physician,  and  is  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school.  KUDIK  M. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  books  you  have  read. 
You  must  read  Marmi&n  and  Macaulay's  Lay  not' 
Ancient  Rome  next. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TKSNBSSKK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  My  brother 
takes  HAKFEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  two  pets,  a  canary-bird  named 
Kando  and  a  pretty  black  and  white  kitten  1  call 
Frisky.  1  think  the  name  suits  her  exactly,  for 
she  is  very  frisky  indeed.  At  night,  when  we  are 
sitting  in  the  room,  she  will  run  and  jump  up  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  pull  the  curtain  until  it 
flies  up,  which  she  thinks  is  great  fun.  1  want  to 
tell  you  about  a  society  some  ot  my  little  school- 
mates and  1,  numbering  ten,  got  up  for  the  bene- 
h't  of  the  little  orphans.  We  had  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  I  was  Trea- 
surer. We  met  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  at  one  of  our  houses.  We  called  it  the 
"Daisy  Club,"  and  made  little  round  pincushions 
and  rilled  them  full  of  pins,  and  sold  them  for  ten 
cents  to  the  gentlemen  wr  knew.  \\V  in.idr  sio, 
and  before  last  Christmas  we  went  down-town 
and  bought  handkerchiefs,  collars,  ribbons,  etc., 
and  packed  them  in  a  box  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
little  Orphans1  Home.  I  am  making  a  crazy  quilt 
out  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  plush,  and  1  can  em- 
broider very  nicely. 

My  brother  has  a  large  dog,  an  Irish  setter,  we 
call  Don,  and  we  like  to  play  with  him  very  much. 

NKLL  H. 

EVERETT,  MASSACHL'SKTTS. 

I  have  a  number  of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins 
both  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  Our  whole 
family  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
coining  of  this  interesting  paper;  it  is  always 
passed  around  the  table  many  times,  each  one 
seeing  something  new  in  it.  All  the  children  tell 
about  their  pets  ;  1  have  only  one,  and  that  is  a 
large  Maltese  and  white  cat :  she  is  very  smart.  I 
was  not  absent,  tardy,  or  dismissed  from  school 
once  this  year.  GERTRUDE  W.  F. 

OAKDALK,  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  saw,  not  long  ago,  a  letter  from  two  girls, 
Maude  A.  and  Clara  G.  M.,  living  in  Watertown. 
As  I  know  them  both,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it, 
and  1  hope  you  will  print  my  letter,  as  I  want 
them  to  see  this.  Our  vacation  has  begun,  and 
I  expect  to  have  a  very  good  time  this  summer. 
MART  L.  (11  years  of  age). 


TUSCOLA,  ILLINOIS. 

I  live  eight  miles  from  Tuscola  on  a  very  prrt  t  y 
farm,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  timber.  Thrrr 
is  a  creek  which  runs  through  the  timber,  where 
many  people  go  to  fish.  I  nave  been  there  fish- 
ing  twice  this  spring.  I  had  lots  of  fun  both 
times.  Papa  is  knitting  a  seine  now  ;  1  will  be 
glad  when  it  is  done,  so  we  can  go  fishing.  There 
are  several  large  ponds  011  our  farm,  which  have 
a  great  many  fish  in  them.  MAUD  F. 


DEAR  CHILDREN, — My  Eddie  is  a  helpless  inva- 
lid from  paralysis;  can  read,  write,  etc.,  but  ran 
not  take  a  single  step.  This  morning  he  said  : 
"  Mamma,  I  feel  as  ugly  as  a  bear.  What  will 
you  do  with  me?"  1  told  him  I  didn't  know, 
but  I  would  ask  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have 
had  this  dear  paper  from  the  first  number ;  it  is 
one  of  my  poor  darling's  bright  spots.  Some  of 
you  know  about  Eddie  through  this  same  paper. 
Now,  children,  what  shall  I  do  for  this  boy  who 
"  feels  as  ugly  as  a  bear?"  He  can  not  run  about 
in  the  cool  sweet  air,  and  enjoy  this  lovely  leafy 
month  as  you  are  doing;  so  leave  your  play  a 
few  moments,  and  send  us  some  letters  to  cheer 
the  long  lonely  days.  The  love  I  had  for  my  own 
boy  has  grown  so  lari,'i- that  I  tiiink  ii  \\  ill  r<>\  -T 
all  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE— Editor,  Postmistress,  and 
all— by  this  time.  Direct  to. 

EDDIE  SMITH, 

15  Lincoln  Avenue,  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota. 

I  hope  this  blessed  little  paper  will  live  and 


prosper  till  our  children's  children  are  old  and 
gray — don't  you?    Good-by  now.    From 

EDDIE'S  MAMMA. 

Of  course,  some  of  you  will  do  what  you  are 
asked  to  by  Eddie's  mamma. 


Claire  L.  II. :  I  am  sorry  the  hail-storms  have 
so  often  harmed  you.  I  hope  your  papa's  crops 
may  be  saved  this  year.— C.  ('.  Hale,  Guilfonl. 
Connecticut,  has  no  more  stamps.  He  will  re- 
turn their  postmarks  to  the  correspondents  who 
have  received  no  reply  from  him  as  yet,  if  they 
will  send  him  stamps  for  return  postage. — Alma 
/..  Louise  M.  B..  Majreric  (i.  C.,  Mabel  S.  31..  John 
«J.,  Jun.,  (Jrare  H.,Lynette  I,.  R.,  Lillie  Louise  P. 
H.,  Albert  N.  L.,  and  Julia  N.  J.  will  accept 
thanks  for  their  letters,  and  Edith  Lucinda  A.  for 
her  story.  She  will,  no  doubt,  write  very  well  in 
time.— It.  M.  May's  "  Birthday  Story"  is  very  pret- 
ty, but  not  quite  good  enough  for  publication. 
Try  again. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUISUTORS. 

No.  1. 

THREE   NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.— I  am  composed  of  9  letters.    My  whole  was  a 

famous  outlaw. 

My  1, 7.  3, 4,  5  sings  in  the  green  wood. 
My  0,  7,  8,  9  is  worn  on  cold  nights  by  fair 

dames. 

My  9,  8,  8. 1  should  be  closed  when  it  rains. 
My  3,  4,  5  is  tempting  to  mice. 
My  1,8,  3  is  a  nickname.  LILLIE  N. 

2.— I  am  composed  of  9  letters,  and  am  a  term  in 

arithmetic. 
My  4,  3,  5  is  an  animal. 
My  8,  7,5  is  a  negation. 
My  4,  3,  2  is  an  apartment  on  wheels. 
My  1.3,  4,  5  is  a  reality. 
My  9,  5,  3, 5,  6,  7,  8  is  a  place  for  waiting. 

JOSIE  R.  BoLTON. 

3.— I  am  to  be  found  on  the  map  of  New  York, 

und  I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 
My  1,  3.  3  is  a  receptacle. 
My  5,  G  is  a  nickname. 
My  7,  8,  9. 11  is  an  animal. 
My  4,  9, 11  is  a  verb. 
My  10,  3  is  a  preposition. 
My  3, 11,4,  9  is  close  by. 
My  3.  C  is  negative. 
My  5, 6,  7,  3  is  a  favorite  name  for  boys. 

WALLACE  H.  KEEP. 


No.  3. 

AN   EAST   SQUARE. 

1. — A  musical  instrument.     2.   A  notion.     ! 
Vegetables.    4.  Comfort.          JOSIE  R.  BOLTON. 


ENIGMA. 

First  is  in  hot,  but  not  in  cold. 
Second  is  in  hold  and  also  in  mould. 
Third  is  in  hum  and  also  in  sum. 
Fourth  is  in  hoe,  but  not  in  sow. 
Filth  is  in  flower  and  also  in  clover. 
Whole'  is  known  the  wide  world  over. 

L.  M.  HOFFMAN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  944 


No.  L— 


P 

LET 

P  E  A  E  L 

TRY 

L 

T 

AWE 

TWINE 

END 

E 

No.  2.—  FLAG 
LIKE 
A  K  !  N 
GENT 


F 

OLD 

FLARE 

DRY 

E 

D 

TEA 

DEL  T  A 

ATE 

A 

MALE 
AREA 
LEES 

EAST 


Corkscrew. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lutie  Blinn,  John  C.  Granger,  Jun.,  Sadie 
Van  Clief,  John  Brown,  Willie  A.  Scott.  G.  Bollin- 
ger,  Lillie  Northrup.  Gracie  Jones,  Maggie  P. 
Coppens,  Mary  L.  MrEwn.  t  Lira  G  Moore,  Wil- 
lie Frazer,  Albert  Hebb,  Forrest  R.  Trafford,  Ed- 
die Congdon,  C.  W.  Reynolds,  C.  L.  Barrett,  John- 
ny Spring,  L.  C.  D.,  Amy  Page.  Jim  and  Dick  F., 
Rosa  Carlisle,  Madge  Erskinc,  Winifred  Gordon. 
Charles  C.  Ann-s.  M;imh'  Eva  Brown.  Clara  L. 
Barnes,  and  Florence  K  Randall. 


The  answer  to  '•  Who  Wns  He?"  on  page  570  of 
No.  243,  is  Benjamin  Franklin. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2<l  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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\\    ESTHETIC 
CONCERT. 

BY  G.  13.  BAETLETT, 

"Nrcw  GAMES  FOK  PAK- 
LOI:  AM*  LAWN.'' 

rpHISgracefullit- 
J.  tie  entertain- 
ment cau  be  pre- 
pared by  children 
at  short  notice,  with 
little  trouble,  if 
close  attention  be 
given  to  these  sim- 
ple directions.  The 
spectators  will  be 
amused  to  see  a  row 
of  sunflowers  and 
daisies  of  various 
heights  —  one  to 
nine  feet  —  with  a 
child's  face  forming 
the  centre  of  each. 
Alter  singing  a 
few  solos  and  cho- 
ruses, the  music  for 
which  may  be  found 
in  any  of  the  many 
books  of  songs  for 
home  and  school, 
or  speaking  a  dia- 
logue, the  wonderof 
theirfriendswill  in- 
crease when  one  or 
more  of  the  flow  ITS 
slowly  grows  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. This  growing 
process  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  but 
first  the  still  gar- 
den will  be  sketch- 
ed, with  the  mate- 
rial needed  for  its 
preparation. 

To  begin  with,  procure  a  curtain  of  brown  cambric,  with  the 
dull  side  out,  large  enough  to  cover  the  opening  behind  the  fold- 
ing-doors, or  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
In  case  there  is  no  opening  between  two  rooms,  this  curtain  is 
stretched  very  tightly  across  the  end  of  the  room,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  front  of  the  rear  wall.  Behind  this  curtain  step-lad- 
ders, tables,  chairs,  and  stools  are  placed,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
highest  child  will  lie  one  foot  from  the  ceiling,  that  of  the  next 
child  a  little  lower,  and  down  to  the  lowest  child, who  may  lie  or 
kneel  upon  the  floor.  The  order  may  be  varied  at  will  by  hav- 
ing short  and  tall  flowers  mixed,  according  to  taste. 

After  the  children  are  in  line  behind  the  curtain,  and  close  to 
it,  the  flowers  are  sewed  upon  the  cambric  to  match  each  face, 
and  a  round  hole  is  cut,  through  which  each  head  is  thrust  to 
the  ears.  The  flowers  are  made  by  covering  rings  of  pasteboard, 
i-ut  about  the  size  of  each  face,  with  yellow  paper.  These  rings 
are  one  inch  in  width,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  pasted 
ii)ion  them  of  yellow  or  white  paper,  as  desired  for  the  sunflow- 
ers or  daisies,  each  being  cut  out  in  rude  imitation  of  the  real. 
Strips  of  green  paper  one  inch  in  width  are  sewed  under  each 
flower  to  the  ground  or  floor,  and  leaves  of  various  sizes  also  are 
cut  from  green  paper,  and  fastened  to  the  cambric.  A  shawl 
may  lie  hung  up  in  front  while  the  children  are  getting  ready, 
and  dropped  or  drawn  aside  when  the  concert  begins,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  heads  are  all  withdrawn  at  once. 

To  ma    e  a  growing  flower,  boards  must  be  fitted  from  the  floor 
of  the  room,  with  a  space  between  them  just  the  width 


'DID    ANYBODY    SAY.    'WHAT    TIME 
IS    IT?'" 


ce  in  front  of  the  ears.  The  boards  are  covered  with 
nbrie.  and  a  curtain  of  the  same  color  is  hung  on  the 
ul  them.  The  curtain  already  described  is  also  behind 


t llillL, 

of  each  i 
brown  e: 
wall  lieh 

the  boards,  and  so  close  as  to  touch  them,  as  they  stand  three 
feet  from  the  back  wall  of  the  room.  On  the  back  of  these 
boards  parallel  wires  are  stretched,  on  which  the  flower  cur- 
tain runs  up  and  down  ou  rings.  For  this  purpose  the  cur- 
tain which  has  the  flowers  sewed  upon  it  is  cut  into  strips  just 
wide  enough  to  reach  from  one  wire  to  the  next.  The  child  who 


is  to  make  the  flower  grow  first  lies  upon  the  floor,  then  slowly 
rises  to  the  knees  and  feet,  and  then  to  a  cricket  and  chair,  to 
which  an  assistant  guides  him.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  needful 
only  to  have  one  arrangement  for  growing  either  at  the  centre 
or  end  of  the  curtain. 

This  amusement  can  be  adapted  to  various  seasons  and  festi- 
vals, as  not  only  the  songs  and  dialogues  can  be  changed,  but  the 
flowers  also.  If  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  the  flowers  very  hastily, 
they  may  be  painted  in  water-colors  on  a  white  sheet,  which  can 
be  stiffened  by  a  coat  of  glue  and  water,  and  the  holes  for  the 
faces  can  be  cut  out.  A  rose  gardeu  is  also  very  pretty,  and  a 
copy  of  the  flower  is  very  easy  to  paint  well  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  light  need  not  be  very  strong,  and  must  always  be 
placed  iu  front  of,  atid  never  behind,  the  flower  curtain 


THE   HEART  AND    STRING   PUZZLE. 
SOLUTION  TO  PUZZLE  ON  PAGE  576  OF  No.  245. 

)ULL  out  some  slack,  and  pass  the  loop  downward  through 
E,  upward  through  F,  and  lastly  over  the  small  heart. 


Draw  back  the  string  through  E  and  F,  when  it  can  easily 
be,  taken  off. 


II 

aSC- -  x    '"•••'    i        j 

fift?"'   •*-  »vj*-  *y.  .  VI 


GARDENING. 


Pretty  Polly  planted  her  dolly  in  a  sunny  garden  bed. 

"  I  hone  by  fall  it  '11  grow  as  tall  as  a  bis  French  doll."  she  said. 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  JOHNNY  SEARS'S  JOURNAL. 

BY  FRANK  H.  CONVERSE. 
ON  BOAUI)  SIIIP  Texas,  AT  ANCHOK  IN  PEIHO  RIVER. 

T  the   time  I  left  home  I  promised  mother 
that  I  would  keep  a  regular  journal  for  her 
|:j        to  read  when  I  got  back.     I've  only  missed 
H[      two  days  since  we  sailed  from  New  York 
for  China,  almost  six  mouths  ago.     I  was 
seasick  those  two  days.     And  when  a  fel- 
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low  is  seasick  he  don't  care  about  keeping  journals  or 
anything'  else,  except  to  keep  still — if  he  can. 

I'm  fifteen  years  old  to-day.  Last  birthday  I  remember 
that  Mi-.  Landers,  the  high-school  teacher,  kept  me  in  at 
recess  because  he  caught  me  drawing  a  picture  of  father's 
ship,  the  Texas,  under  full  sail,  on  my  slate,  instead  of 
doing  my  sums.  I've  seen  a  good  many  funny  things 
since  then,  I  tell  you — whales,  water-spouts,  a  big  iceberg, 
a  <-\  done,  and  lots  more  that  I've  written  down  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  my  journal;  but  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  t\vo  days  has  beat  all  the  rest  put  together. 

It's  kind  of  lonesome  in  the  cabin  to-night,  for  father 
has  gone  ashore,  Mr.  Richards,  the  mate,  is  in  his  state- 
room, and  father  don't  like  me  to  go  for'ard  among  the 
men  any  more  than  I  can  help.  So  I  think  I'll  passawTay 
the  time  by  writing  down  all  I  can  remember  about  what 
has  happened  since  yesterday  morning  in  regular  story 
form. 

You  see,  the  ship  was  chartered  to  take  a  cargo  of  rice 
from  Tien-tsin,  which  is  a  little  town  on  the  Peiho  River. 
When  the  consul  came  aboard  after  we  arrived  (we  had  a 
hundred  and  seventy  days'  passage  from  New  York),  he 
told  us  that  they  were  having  lively  times  in  Pekin,  which 
is  the  imperial  city,  some  twenty  odd  miles  up  river  from 
where  we  are  lying. 

As  near  as  I  can  understand,  the  Chinese  have  broken 
some  sort  of  treaty  with  the  English,  and  fired  on  one  of 
their  war  vessels  from  a  fort  on  the  coast.  So  the  English 
and  French  forces  got  together  and  attacked  the  city,  and 
they've  been  burning  the  palace  and  plundering  right  and 
left. 

Somehow  the  crew  got  hold  of  this.  I  shall  always 
think  that  the  second  mate,  who  heard  the  consul's  talk 
with  father,  told  them.  That  very  night  it  was  his  an- 
chor watch  from  twelve  to  two,  and  uhen  Mr.  Richards 
went  on  deck  to  relieve  him,  the  second  mate,  the  crew — 
except  Bob  Grant,  an  old  maii-o'-war's  man — and  the  long- 
boat were  all  missing.  They  had  started  for  Pekin  to  get 
a  share  of  the  plunder. 

This  was  a  pretty  serious  matter.  There  was  no  one  left 
aboard  but  father,  Mr.  Richards,  Bob,  Joe,  the  colored  cook, 
Li,  the  Chinese  steward,  and  myself.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  to  the  ship  after  such  a,  long  voyage,  and 
no  sailors  nearer  than  Canton  or  Shanghai.  Finally, 
after  thinking  it  all  over,  father  decided  to  send  me  up  to 
Pekin  with  a  letter  to  the  American  Consul,  asking  him  if 
possible  to  have  the  men  hunted  up  by  the  authorities  and 
brought  back  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Richards  could  not  be 
spared  to  go,  because  father  had  to  be  ashore  seeing  about 
i  lie  eargo,  and  he  did  not  care  to  leave  the  ship  without  an 
officer  i>n  board  while  he  was  away. 

"See  that  you  don't  get  into  any  scrape,  Johnny,  and  be 
back  by  to-morrow  noon  at  the  furthest,"  father  sang  out 
from  under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  as,  with  Li,  the  stew- 
ard, and  old  Hob  for  my  boat's  crew,  we  pushed  off  from 
the  ship's  side.  "  yon  look  out  for  him,  Li,"  father  added, 
to  the  steward,  who  had  just  shipped  his  oar.  And  Li,  who 
never  could  pronounce  the  letter  "  r,"  called  back,  "Allee 
light,  Cap'n,"  and  away  we  went. 

Now  I  didn't  quite  relish  the  idea  of  being  looked  out 
for  by  the  steward.  I  thought  I  was  quite  old  enough  to 
look  out  for  myself.  And  I  was  just  a  little  bit  jealous 
that  father  seemed  to  think  so  much  of  Li,  and  Li  of  him. 
The  way  of  it  was  this:  Father  took  him  off  a  dismasted 
junk  ten  years  before,  when  Li  was  quite  small — say,  six 
years  old — and  the  only  living  person  left  aboard.  He  had 
lieen  in  the-  7V-.iv/.s'  ever  since — cabin-boy  first,  then  cook, 
and  finally  steward.  Whenever  the  ship  was  in  port  long 
enough,  father  would  hunt  out  some  mission  school  where 
there  was  a  class  of  Chinamen,  and  send  Li,  so  he  picked 
up  "pigson  English"  quite  fast,  and,  what's  more,  got  so 
he  could  read  the  New  Testament.  You  ought  to  see  his 
state-room.  The  walls  are  just  covered  with  pictures  he 


cut  from  the  illustrated  papers,  and  cards  with  tea-chest 
writing  on  them.  Over  his  berth  there  was  an  old  phoio- 
graph  of  father  framed  round  with  tissue-paper  and  pea- 
cocks' feathers;  under  it  a  printed  text  that  some  one  gave 
him  at  Sunday-school:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  And 
everything  in  the  room  is  as  neat  as  wax. 

Well,  after  we  got  a  few  miles  up  the  river  I  forgot  ev- 
erything except  what  was  going  on  around  us,  and  the  cu- 
rious sights  that  met  my  eyes.  On  the  right  side,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  river's  bank,  were  collections  of  small 
huts  built  on  piling  driven  deep  in  the  mud.  Bob  called 
them  "closets  on  stilts."  The  door  was  on  the  back  side, 
and  i  here  was  a  plank  sidewalk  to  go  ashore  on.  A  fellow 
could  sit  on  the  platform  with  his  legs  hanging  over  and 
catch  fish  enough  for  breakfast  without  going  away  from 
the  house  at  all.  These  river-dwellings,  as  they  call  them, 
only  cost  about  five  dollars,  and  if  a  man  builds  one  worth 
ten,  they  think  he's  a  bloated  bondholder,  and  say  he  is 
putting  on  too  many  airs  for  that  neighborhood. 

When  we  reached  the  grand  canal,  that  is  cut  right 
from  the  river  to  the  city  itself,  it  was  hard  work  to  get 
our  boat  along  without  bumping  into  some  other  fellow's. 
But  we  managed  to  pull  through,  and  while  we  were  mak- 
ing the  boat  fast  close  to  the  stone  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  custom-house,  who  should  I  see  but  one  of  our  run- 
away crew — English  Ned  they  called  him — stretched  out 
in  the  stern-sheets  of  our  ship's  long-boat,  smoking. 

"Holloa,  youngster,"  he  called  out,  as  cool  as  you 
please,  "so  you've  come  up  to  'ave  a  'and  in  the  fun,  eh  ?" 

"Not  exactly,"  I  answered,  sort  of  short  and  sharp,  for 
I  didn't  quite  relish  being  spoken  to  in  such  a  familiar 
sort  of  way;  "but  I've  come  to  spoil  your  fun,  as  you'll 
see  when  the  American  Consul  gets  after  you  fellows." 

"Sorry  Cap'n  Sears  should  'a  took  so  much  trouble," 
said  Ned,  knocking-  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  "because 
we've  had  our  fling,  and  as  soon  as  the  crew  gets  down  to 
the  boat,  which '11  be  some  time  before  dark,  we're  all  com  in' 
back  to  the  ship.  Veptiif  the  second  mate,  as  got  shot  quite 
accidental  yesterday  whilst  the  h'imperial  palace  was  be- 
in1  sot  afire  and  looted." 

Well,  I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  then.  If  Ned  was 
telling  the  truth,  considerable  trouble  and  expense  would 
be  saved.  Anyway.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  till  to- 
ward evening  before  I  went  to  the  consul's,  so  leaving  Bob 
to  look  out  for  the  boat,  I  started  tip-town  to  look  round 
a  bit.  taking  Li  with  me. 

In  a  big  city  like  Pekin,  with  over  two  million  inhabit- 
ants, a  fellow  can't  see  very  much  in  one  afternoon.  I'd 
like  to  have  had  about  a  week  to  look  round  in.  for  I  can 
tell  you  it  was  tremendously  interesting.  The  fiist  busi- 
ness street  that  we  struck  was  all  given  up  to  one  kind  of 
trade — making  and  selling  coffins.  It  wasn't  a  very  live- 
ly place,  and  we  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
we  came  to  another,  where  nothing  but  china-ware  and 
bric-a-brac,  and  the  loveliest  lacquer-work  that  you  can 
imagine,  was  sold:  and  then  came  the  jewellers'  quarter, 
with  wonderful  gold  and  silver  filigree- work,  and  the 
book-stores  where  we  could  see  the  funny-looking  China- 
men at  work  with  pencil-brushes  making  pictures  on  rice 
paper.  We  passed  a  butcher's  shop  where  there  were  great 
piles  of  ducks  split  and  salted,  little  pigs  all  ready  f<  >r  roast- 
ing, and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  counted  as  many  as  two 
dozen  cats  and  dogs  all  dressed  for  cooking.  Li  told  mo 
that  it  is  only  the  poor  people  who  eat  them.  "Dog-meat 
not  bad — allee  same  like  veal,"  he  said.  But,  for  my  part, 
I'll  take  the  veal  every  time. 

Well,  pretty  soon  we  came  to  one  of  the  streets  where 
some  of  the  skirmishing  had  been  going  on.  A  big  "joss- 
house,"  or  temple,  and  four  or  live  large  buildings,  had 
been  sacked,  and  the  front  was  riddled  with  bullets.  Tho 
li  i-st  thing  I  saw  was  the  body  of  a  young  Life-Guards  man 
lying  right  across  the  pavement,  and  a  little  further  on 
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three  dead  Chinese  soldiers.  It  made  me  feel  sick  and 
faint.  I  told  Li  that  I  guessed  we'd  better  get  into  a 
healthier  neighborhood,  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  same, 
so  we  hurried  away  pretty  lively. 

We  had  got  almost  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  could 
see  the  open  water  of  the  canal,  when  I  heard  a  lot  of  men 
singing, 

"  Then  fare  you  well,  my  bonny  young  girl, 
We're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande"— 

one  of  the  sailor  choruses  that  you  hear  aboard  ship  when 
the  crew  is  getting  the  anchor  up.  And  then  down  a  little 
narrow  alleyway  came  our  runaway  crew,  "shantying," 
as  they  call  it,  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Of  all  the  funny  sights!  Two  or  three  of  them  were 
trundling  push  carts  that  were  just  loaded  down  with  all 
manner  of  beautiful  and  expensive  things  from  the  sum- 
mer palace  that  had  been  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
soldiers.  One  fellow  had  a  whole  armful  of  bundles  of 
pink  and  yellow  satin.  Another  wore  a  lot  of  silk  crape 
witli  threads  of  gold  running  through  it  hung  about  him 
like  a  cloak.  And  the  drollest  sight  of  all  was  to  see  a 
long-legged  sailor — French  Peter  I  think  he  is  called — 
rigged  out  in  the  full  court  dress  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 
He  wore  the  cap  with  the  little  button  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  carried  in  one  hand  a  copper  kettle  full  of  trink- 
ets and  jewelry,  while  in  the  other  he  was  flourishing  a 
silk  banner  with  a  big  green  dragon  embroidered  on  it. 

Well,  I  laughed  till  I  cried — I  couldn't  help  it;  but  Li's 
face  never  changed.  I  suppose  he  was  thinking  of  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  that  ail  this  plunder  taken  from  his 
countrymen  represented. 

The  men,  or  some  of  them,  nodded  to  me  as  they  came 
up.  They  probably  knew  my  errand,  and  as  they  were 
heading  for  the  boat,  of  course  it  wasn't  my  place  to  say 
anything,  so  I  followed  along  with  Li  close  at  their  heels. 

The  streets  and  shops  were  completely  deserted  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  Once  in  a  while  we  could  see  a  yellow 
face  scowling  at  us  through  a  window,  but  nothing  more. 

I  was  walking  behind  the  Frenchman,  and  Li  behind 
me.  All  at  once  some  one  oil  the  lower  floor  of  one  of  the 
houses  poked  a  long  gun  out  of  a  half-open  door,  and 
aimed  it  directly  at  Peter,  who,  when  lie  saw  it,  dodged 
back  behind  me,  sort  of  pushing  me  into  his  place,  though 
without  meaning  to. 

I  heard  the  click  and  "  fls-s-s-h"  of  the  matchlock,  and 
at  the  same  instant  Li  jumped  in  front  of  me  and  seized 
the  gun-barrel — to  throw  it  up,  I  suppose. 

It  was  too  lale.  "Bang!"  went  the  gun,  and  poor  Li, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  breast,  fell  over  backward.  Some 
of  the  fellows  dropped  their  plunder  and  bolted  into  the 
house,  but  the  Chinaman  had  got  away. 

I  got  down  on  my  knees  beside  Li. 

"Don'  cly,"  Li  said,  in  a  kind  of  half  whisper;  "  no  use. 
You  tellee  C'ap'ii  I  did  look  out  for  Johnny  allee  same  as 
he  ask  me." 

I  was  so  worked  up  that  I  don't  remember  what  I  did 
say.  But  I  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  held  it;  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  do. 

"  Good-by.  Chinaman  Li  b'lieve  Melican  God  save  his 
soul — Cap'n  say  so."  And  then  Li  never  spoke  again. 
The  men  took  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  house. 

"  His  countrymen  '11  have  to  see  him  buried,"  said  Billy 
Edwards,  a  Welshman,  and  as  it  was  all  we  could  do,  we 
left  him  there,  and  hurried  down  to  the  boat.  One  of  the 
men  took  Li's  place  in  my  boat,  and  after  the  others  had 
loaded  up  their  own  with  the  plunder  they  had  secured, 
we  started  to  row  back  to  the  ship  in  company,  getting 
alongside  somewhere  about  midnight. 

Father  was  too  glad  to  get  the  crew  back  to  say  much  to 
them,  though  it  wouldn't  have  done  any  good  either  way. 
But  I  never  saw  him  so  cut  up  about  anything  as  he  was 
when  I  told  him  about  poor  Li's  death.  He  isn't  a  man 


that  talks  much,  and  he  walked  backward  and  forward  in 
the  cabin  without  saying  anything  for  quite  a  while,  and 
I  saw  him  draw  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes  two 
or  three  times.  Finally  he  took  up  the  hand'-lamp  and 
went  into  the  outer  cabin,  and  by-and-by  I  heard  him 
hammering  away  in  my  state-room. 

"You'd  better  turn  in  now,  Johnny,"  he  said,  when  he 
came  back;  so  I  said,  "Good-night,"  and  marched  off.  I 
found  out  what  the  hammering  meant.  Father  had  tak- 
en the  motto  down  from  Li's  room  and  tacked  it  up  over 
my  looking-glass.  And  every  morning  when  I  wake  up 
I  shall  see  that  text  to  remind  me  of  Li : 

"Greater  love  hath  no  mem  than  tin's — that  a  man 
In;/  ilitwn  his  life  for  his  friend." 

But  I  hear  the  boat  coming  alongside,  and  that  means 
father,  so  I  will  close  for  to-night. 


VACATION. 

BY  SUSAN  HARTLEY  SWETT. 

BE  wary,  lie  wary,"  says  Mother  Trout 
To  her  young  ones  down  in  the  brook, 
"For  1  know  by  the  chirre  of  the  grasshopper. 

And  the  way  things  gen'rally  look, 
'Tis  time  for  vacation,  and  murderous  boys. 
Ami  make-believe  flies  in  the  water  to  poise." 

"Ah  me!  ah  me!"  cries  a  mournful  gull 

To  her  mates  by  the  sounding  sea, 
"Now  'tis  growing  so  hot  in  the  shadiest  spot. 

Dark  visions  are  harrowing  me 
Of  maids  that  wear  winjis  on  their  bonnets  bold, 
And  terrible  youths  with  a  gun  in  their  hold." 

"Be  shy,  oh,  be  shy,"  clucks  the  speckled  hen 
To  her  brood  in  the  farm-yard  warm, 

"For  this,  sweet  things,  is  the  time  that  brings 
Summer  boarders  back  to  the  farm. 

And  a  plump  spring  chick  is  gobbled  like  dew 

By  this  terribly  wicked,  rapacious  crew." 

"Alas  and  alas!"  croaks  a  wretched   t'rou'. 

With  a  hoarse,  shrill  voice,  in  the  pool, 
"By  my  dreams  do  I  fear  that  the  time  is  near 

When  city  children  are  let  from  school. 
And  there  is  some  terrible  tragedy, 
Some  dark  fate,  in  store  for  my  people  and  me." 

"Oh,  sisters  mine,"  sisrhs  a  cat-tail  fair, 

\Vith  ITT  delicate  foot  in  the  bog. 
"Now  shortly ,  ah  me!  we  shall  sci/cd   be 

For  a  pattern  to  work  on  a  ruur. 
Or  to  pin  on  the  wall  of  some  gloomy  room: 
My  sad  soul  tells  me  vacation  has  come." 


INSECTS. 
BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

INSECTS  themselves  are  mostly  small,  but  the  class  to 
which  they  belong  is  the  largest  class  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  contains  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand species. 

These  little  creatures  are  found  in  all  the  countries  and 
oceanic  islands  that  man  has  reached,  inhabiting  hot 
springs  as  well  as  the  coldest  streams.  Humboldt  found 
them  011  the  Andes  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  Darwin,  on  the  early  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  found  a 
dragon-fly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  laud. 

Insects  have  no  internal  skeleton,  but  they  are  covered 
with  a  horny  skin.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are 
entirely  distinct,  and  each  part  is  mostly  divided  into  seg- 
ments (Fig.  1). 

Conspicuous  upon  the  sides  of  the  head  are  the  large 
round  eyes,  which,  examined  through  a  microscope,  will 
be  found  covered  with  numerous  Hat  surfaces  or  lenses 
(Fig.  2).  These  are  called  compound  eyes,  for  they  con- 
sist of  a  great  number  of  eyes  crowded  into  one  mass; 
and  they  have  the  power  of  looking  in  all  directions  at  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  their  compound  eyes,  most  in- 
sects have  three  simple  eyes  placed  between  them.  The 
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Fig.  1. — DIAGRAM  OF  AN  INSECT. 
A,  The  Head ;  B,  C,  D,  Segments  of  the  Thorax ;  E,  Abdomen. 


antenna?,  or  feelers,  are  also  interesting1,  and  you  will  find 
great  variety  in  their  shapes. 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  most- 
ly two  pairs  of  wings.  These  wings  are  thin  and  delicate, 
and  they  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body.  They 
are  supported  by  a  net-work  of  hollow  tubes  which  inclose 
air-pipes  and  blood-vessels  side  by  side,  and  the  motion  of 
the  wings  assists  in  airing  the  blood. 

The  abdomen  has  no  limbs,  and  it  often  ends  in  a  piercer 
or  sting.  You  may  have  noticed  in  larger  insects  a  curi- 
ous sliding  in  and  out  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen. 
This  bellows-like  action  helps  to  change  the  air  in  the  air- 
tubes. 

The  oesophagus  (gullet)  leads  into  a  crop  from  which 
the    food  enters    the    gizzard,   where    it   is    crushed    and 
passed  on  to  the  true  stomach  (Fig.  3).      Insects  have  no 
distinct  heart,  and  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  eight  sacs,  which  allow  it  to 
flow  only  toward  the  head.      The 
blood  is  colorless,  and  it  fills  the 
irregular   spaces   left   between   the 
organs. 

Insects  breathe  by  trachea",  which 
are  air-tubes  passing  through  every 
part  of  the  body.  Being  filled  with 

air,  the  tracheae  supply  the  blood  "      -\*5S 

abundantly  with  oxygen,  and  at  the 

same  time  diminish  the  weight  of  ,,/ 

the  body.  These  tubes  are  com- 
posed of  elastic  threads  wound  in  a 
-close  spiral  (Fig.  4),  which  gives 
them  great  strength  and  lightness, 
and  prevents  the  possibility  of  their 
being  pressed  together  and  closed. 
The  trachc;c  open  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  small  holes,  called 
"stigmata,"  which  are  arranged 
on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, and  are  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  air  freely,  while  they  exclude 
water  or  dust.  A  drop  of  oil  on 
the  abdomen  of  an  insect  will  kill 
it  by  closing  the  stigmata  and  caus- 
ing suffocation. 

No  insect  is  known  to  have  a 
voice.  The  various  noises  of  insects, 
so  commonly  heard,  are  caused  by 
the  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings, 
or  by  rubbing  the  wings  together. 


Most  young  insects  are  very  different  from  their  par- 
ents, and  before  reaching  their  perfect  state  they  pass 
through  a  succession  of  changes  called  "metamorphoses." 
As  butterflies  are  familiar  insects,  let  us  take  them  for 
an  example,  and  study  the  changes  through  which  they 
pass. 

From  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  hatched  young  cater- 
pillars. The  mouth  of  a  caterpillar  is  fitted  for  chewing, 
and  it  crawls  over  the  plant  upon  which  it  was  born, 
eagerly  devouring  the  green  leaves.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
sheds  its  coat  several  times.  During  this  period  of  its  ex- 
istence it  is  called  a  "larva." 

At  length  the  larva  leaves  off  eating,  and  enters  the 
"pupa"  or  "chrysalis"  state.  Wrapped  in  a  dry  skin, 
and  hanging  head  downward  suspended  by  a  silken  thread, 
it  remains  for  a  time  apparently  dead.  Shut  up,  however, 
in  the  silence  of  this  temporary  prison,  a  marvellous 
change  is  going  on ;  and  when  the  skin  bursts  a  full-grown 
butterfly  appears,  furnished  with  wings  and  arrayed  in 
bright  colors.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  insects, 
in  no  way  reminding  us  of  the  caterpillar  from  which  it 
sprang.  When  the  butterfly  first  leaves  the  case  its  wings 
are  crumpled  and  moist,  and,  before  attempting  to  fly,  it 

rests  awhile  until  the 
•--,„  wings    stretch    out    to 

their  full  size.  The  del- 
icate hues  of  the  but- 
terflies are  due  to  the 
small  feather-like  scales 
which  cover  their  wings. 
The  scales  overlap  each 
other  (Fig.  5). 

Great  changes  have 
also  taken  place 
in  the  mouth, and 
henceforth  a  but- 
terfly sucks  the 
sweet  juices  of 
flowers  through 
a  slender  tube, 


which,  when  not  in  use,  may  be  roll- 
ed up  spirally  under  the  head.  Our 
beautiful  insect  has  now  reached  the 
"imago"  or  perfect  state,  and  the  great 
aim  of  this  part  of  its  existence  is  to 
choose  a  mate.  In  this  it  makes  no 
mistakes.  The  imago  of  its  own  kind 
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Fig.  a.— HEAD  OF  A  BEE, 

-llnWING   COMPOUND 

EYES,  SIMPLE  EYES,  AND 
ANTKNNJE. 


seems  to  be  impressed  upon  its  fan- 
cy, so  that  it  never  mates  with  any 
but  its  own  species,  and  the  insects 
know  each  other  when  they  meet, 
just  as  they  know  the  right  flowers 
to  feed  upon.  In  the  same  way  the 
female  butterfly  selects  the  proper 
spot  for  her  eggs,  generally  placing 
them  on  some  plant  whose  leaves 
are  suitable  food  for  her  caterpillar 
children. 

Nearly  all   insects  pass   through 
these  three  conditions,  the  larva,  the 

pupa,  and  the  imago  (Fig.  6).  Their  larvae  pass  by  the 
various  names  of  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  maggots.  By 
keeping  a  few  caterpillars  yon  may  watch  for  yourselves 
all  these  interesting  changes.  Directions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  catching  and  preserving  butterflies  and  moths 
have  already  been  given  in  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  in  articles  by  Mrs.  Helen  Co- 
nant,  to  be  found  in  Xos.  142  and 
189. 

What  could  possibly  seem  more  aim- 
less than  the  joyous,  careless  flitting 
of  a  butterfly !  Floating  hither  and 
thither  through  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  folding  together  its  elegant  wings 
above  the  choicest  flowers,  its  life  ap- 
pears a  most  luxurious  one;  still  it  has 
its  own  part  to  play. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most 
bright-colored  flowers  are  dependent 
upon  the  visits  of  insects  (especially 
of  bees)  to  perfect  their  seeds,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  succession  of  new  plants 
from  one  year  to  another.  The  showy 
petals  attract  the  attention  of  the  in- 
sects, and  they  enter  the  flowers  to  ob- 
tain the  honey  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  In  so  doing, 
grains  of  pollen  adhere  to  their  heads 
and  wings,  and  are  carried  from  one 
flower  to  another.  These  pollen  grains 
lodge  upon  the  moist  surface  of  the  pistils  as  the  insects 
brush  past  them,  and  in  due  time  seeds  are  produced. 

Many  of  our  moths  resemble  butterflies,  and  as  both  of 
these  insects  change  from  caterpillars,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  some  of  the  differences  between  them.  In 
the  first  place,  true  butterflies  fly  only  in  the  day- 
time. Their  antennas  are  long  and  thread-like, 
with  knobs  at  the  end.  When  at  rest,  the  wings 
are  generally  folded  and  held  erect  above  the 
body,  thus  concealing  the  more  brightly  colored 
upper  surfaces,  and  affording  the  insect  some  pro- 
tection against  its  enemies.  The  under  side  of 
the  wings  often  resembles  in  color  the  flower  upon 
which  the  butterfly  feeds. 

Moths  fly  only  at  night  or  during  twilight. 
The  body  is  generally  stouter  and  more  robust 
than  that  of  the  butterfly.  Their  antennae  are 
tapering,  and  sometimes  beauti- 
fully feathered  (Fig.  7).  They 
do  not  fold  their  wings  in  re- 
pose, and  their  larvae  inclose 
themselves  in  silken  cocoons. 

Silk-worms,  the  most  useful 
of  these  insects,  are  extensive!  y 
cultivated  for  the  silk  of  their 
cocoons.  When  the  pupae  are 
ready  to  leave  the  cocoon  they 
FJL'  •!.—  TRACH<EOF  make  a  hole  for  their  escape, 
ANJNSECT,  SHOWING  which  breaks  the  thread  of  silk. 

ELASTIC  SPIRAL          m  ...... 

THREAD.  lo  prevent  this  it  is  customary 


I'ii;  :;  —ALIMENTARY 
(.'ANAL   OF  A   BEETLE. 

o,  Pharynx:  >>,  (I-Nnpli 
agus ;  c.  Crop ;  d.  Giz 
zard  :    e,   stomach 
/.  Biliary  tubes  ;  y, 
Intestine. 


to  kill  the  pu- 
pa' by  submitting 
their  cocoons  to 
a  great  heat. 
The  cocoons  are 
then  soaked  in 
warm  water  to 
soften  a  gummy 
substance  which 
they  contain,  so 
that  the  silk  may 
lie  \Toundoti'  in  an 
unbroken  thread. 
The  length  of  a 
thread  of  silk  has 
been  estimated  to 
be  900  feet. 

In  commencing  its  cocoon  the  larva  attaches  the  silk 
to  some  fixed  object,  then  winds  itself  in  its  own  web, 
thickening  the  cocoon  upon  the  inside.  The  moths  of  the 


^.  5. — SCALES  ON  TIIE  WING  OF  A  MOTH. 


Fi:r.  6.— BUTTERFLY  IN  THE  LARVA,  PL-PA,  AND  IMAGO  STATES. 

silk-worm  have  grown  so  helpless  from  confinement  that 
the  female  is  nearly  as  motionless  as  if  she  had  no  wings, 
and  the  male  merely  flutters  around  his  companion  with- 
out leaving  the  ground.  It  has  been  found  that  after 
three  generations  raised  in  the  open  air  they  recover 
their  lost  power  of  flight. 


Pig.  7.— MOTH  AND  LARVA. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A     .7  (I  Y  F  U  L      M  E  E  T  I  N  G. 

IT  is  highly  probable  that  one  might  have  searched  over 
New  York  city  thai   night  and  not  found  a  happier 
household  than  that  of  Mrs.  Green's. 

Paul  was  so  wonderfully  happy  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  going  back  to  Chicago,  where,  even  though  he  could 
not  see  his  parents,  he  should  find  relatives  and  friends, 
that  he  could  talk  of  little  else.  Even  the  theatre  was 
forgotten  by  him,  for  when  Mopsey  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  getting  another  boy  to  take  his  place  in  the  dramatic 
company,  he  hardly  gave  the  matter  a  thought,  save  when 
he  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  make  plenty  of  money 
out  of  it. 

And  Paul's  partners  were  happy,  more  happy  than  they 
could  possibly  have  been  by  any  other  outlay  of  their 
money;  Paul's  pleasure  reflected  on  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  became  almost  as  much  excited  as  he  was 
before  the  evening  was  over. 

Good  Mrs.  Green  alternately  laughed  and  cried,  until 
she  seemed  to  realize  that  such  nervousness  was  not  ex- 
actly suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  then  she  busied  herself 
by  reading  one  of  the  papers  Ben  had  brought  home. 

Master  Treat  had  spent  so  much  time  on  the  good  work 
he  had  carried  through  so  successfully,  and  then  had  paid 
so  much  more  attention  to  the  boy  lie  was  going  to  sur- 
prise than  to  the  sale  of  his  goods,  that,  instead  of  helping 
Johnny,  as  had  been  his  purpose  when  he  took  some  of 
his  papers  to  sell,  he  was  a  drawback,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Mrs.  Green  had  three  evening  papers  to  read,  while 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Treat  had  been  "stuck"  just  that  number. 

After  she  had  joined  in  the  general  rejoicing  over 
Paul's  good  fortune,  with  her  daughter  and  her  boarders, 
and  found  that  she  was  marring  rather  than  adding  to  it 
by  her  nervousness,  she  ceased  to  pay  any  more  attention 
to  what  was  said  by  those  about  her.  but  became  interested 
in  the  advertisements  of  fruit  for  sale. 

Suddenly  she  came  across  something  which  seemed  to 
surprise  her  greatly,  for  she  took  off  her  glasses,  wiped 
them  as  though  she  mistrusted  that  which  she  saw  was  on 
the  glass  and  not  in  the  paper. 

After  satisfying  herself  that  she  was  not  the  victim  of 
an  optical  delusion,  her  face  was  a  remarkable  sight,  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  did,  surprise  and  delight  alternately. 

It  appeared  as  if  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  speak,  for 
she  tried  several  times  before  she  succeeded  in  saying: 

"  Listen  to  me  every  one  of  you,  an'  if  I  ain't  mistaken, 
Paul  will  be  more  glad  to  hear  this  than  he  was  to  get  his 
ticket.  This  is  what  it  says  in  this  paper,  word  for  word: 
'  '  Paul  "Weston' — that's  in  big  letters.  'Any  one  who 
can  give  information  of  Paul  Weston,  who  strayed  from 
an  outward-bound  steamer  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sev- 
eiiieent.il,  will  receive  a  handsome  reward  by  calling  on 
I  lie  undersigned.  Said  boy  is  ten  years  old,  light  hair, 
blue  eyes,  nose  slightly  turned  up,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance  was  dressed  in  dark  blue  clothes.  He  would 
mi  >st  likely  be  trying  to  make  his  way  to  Chicago,  and  any 

•  \vlio  has  seen  such  a  boy  will  please  communicate  at 

once  with  Rufus  Weston,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
city.' 

"There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  and  Mrs.  Green 
looked  around  at  her  circle  of  listeners,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  stricken  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"  Why,  that  means  me !"  exclaimed  Paul,  suddenly,  as 
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if  he  had  thought  some  one  else  was  spoken  of.  "An' 
Rufus  Weston.  that's  my  father!  He  didn't  g-o  away,  aft- 
er all.  Air  now  somebody  tell  me  where  that  hotel  is." 

As  he  spoke  he  had  grasped  his  coat  and  hat,  running 
from  the  house  at  full  speed,  before  he  even  knew  which 
direction  he  should  take. 

There  were  none  of  this  party  who  had  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  they  were  saying  or  doing  just  then;  but  as  the 
most  important  thing,  in  their  minds,  was  to  see  this  father 
of  Paul's,  who  had  come  at  a  time  when  his  son  was  about 
to  go  home  without  his  assistance,  each  one  of  the  boys 
started  out  in  the  same  rapid  way,  overtaking  their  more 
excited  companion  just  as  he  was  stopping  to  consider 
which  direction  he  should  take. 

"This  way,  Polly !"  shouted  Ben,  waving  his  hand,  and 
starting  along  as  if  he  was  going  to  a  fire. 

No  one  thought  of  walking,  for  it  seemed  as  if  every  mo- 
ment was  precious  then,  and  that  they  might  not  find  him 
if  they  were  two  or  three  minutes  late.  On  they  ran  at 
full  speed,  and  when  they  stood  in  a  row  before  the  clerk 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  they  were  so  breathless  that 
they  could  not  speak  distinctly. 

"  Polly's  come  to  see  his  father,  "said  Ben,  after  they  had 
stood  there  so  long  that  the  clerk  was  about  to  order  one 
of  the  porters  to  turn  this  quite  dirty  and  very  ragged 
crowd,  who  appeared  to  have  come  there  simply  to  look 
at  him,  out-of-doors. 

"  Who  is  his  father  ?"  asked  the  man,  hardly  believing 
that  any  guest  in  that  hotel  would  claim  a  son  from  that 
rather  disreputable-looking  party,  for  Paul  looked  almost 
as  dirty  and  ragged  as  the  others  did. 

"  His  name  is  Rufus  Weston, "said  Paul,  speaking  in  a 
low  voice  because  of  the  tears  that  would  persist  in  com- 
ing in  his  eyes,  so  much  afraid  was  he  that  his  father  was 
no  longer  there. 

Almost  every  one  in  the  hotel  knew  Mr.  Weston's  story, 
ami  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  name  than  the  clerk,  call- 
ing one  of  the  servants,  ordered  him  to  show  this  odd- 
looking  party  to  Mr.  Weston's  room. 

Paul  almost  ran  ahead  of  the  man  in  his  eagerness  to  see 
his  father,  while  the  others  were  inclined  to  remain  quite 
a  distance  in  the  rear,  awed  by  the  elegant  things  they 
saw  around  them,  and  not  quite  certain  whether  they 
ought  to  follow  their  friend  or  not. 

Finally  the  man  stopped  before  one  of  the  doors, 
knocked,  and  Paul  rushed  into  the  room.  The  boys  heard 
a  scream  of  delight,  and  then  they  were  shut  out,  as  if 
their  companion  had  forgotten  them  entirely. 

Ranged  close  to  the  wall,  opposite  the  door  which  Paul 
had  entered,  wondering  whether  they  ought  to  go  or  stay, 
four  boys  stood  in  bewilderment,  hardly  daring  to  speak. 
Porters,  servants,  and  guests  passed  them  with  looks  of 
wonder  at  the  motionless  line,  who  appeared  to  be  trying 
to  make  themselves  as  small  as  possible,  so  that  they 
should  be  in  no  one's  way,  and  each  time  they  were  fa- 
vored with  a  look  of  scrutiny  or  surprise,  they  fancied 
that  they  were  to  be  ordered  to  leave  the  house  at  once. 

"I  guess  we'd  better  go,"  whispered  Dickey,  after  one 
of  the  porters  had  looked  at  them  unusually  hard. 

"Yes."  replied  Mopsey,  in  an  injured  tone;  "he'sgotall 
he  can  out  of  us,  an'  we  sha'n't  see  him  again." 

"  Now  don't  you  go  to  tryin'  to  be  a  fool,  Mopsey  Powd." 
said  Ben,  indignantly.  "Polly  ain't  the  kind  of  a  feller 
to  forget  his  chums,  an'  I'm  goin.'  to  stay  here  till  he 
comes  out  if  it  ain't  till  mornin'.  S'posiii'  you  had  a 
father  that  had  got  lost,  an'  you'd  jest  found  him, 
wouldn't  it  be  quite  a  while  afore  you'd  think  of  such  a 
lot  of  duffers  as  we  be  ?" 

Mopsey  was  silent,  but  not  convinced:  he  shook  his 
head  in  a  knowing  way,  as  if  to  say  that  his  companions 
would  soon  see  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  then 
he  tried  to  push  himself  further  into  the  wall,  in  order  to 
occupy  less  space  in  the  hall. 
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For  fully  teii  minutes  the  boys  stood  there,  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  like  motherless  chickens  in 
a  rain-storm.  Then  the  turning  of  the  handle  of  the  door 
caused  them  to  straighten  up  into  what  they  intended 
should  be  careless  attitudes,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  go 
right  away,  but  had  been  delayed  by  the  discussion  of 
some  important  question. 

It  was  Paul  who  came  out  of  the  room,  and  if  the  boys 
had  had  any  doubts  as  to  whether  they  had  done  right  in 
staying,  they  were  convinced  now,  for  their  companion 
looked  around  as  if  he  was  absolutely  certain  they  would 
be  there. 

"Father  wants  to  see  you;  come  in,"  he  said,  holding 
the  door  open  for  them  to  enter. 

But  they  were  not  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation. 
They  had  waited  to  see  Paul,  not  his  father,  and  they  had 
an  idea  that  they  should  not  feel  exactly  at  their  ease  in 
that  handsome  room. 

"  Come  in,"  insisted  Paul.  ''  There's  no  one  here  but  fa- 
ther, and  he  wants  to  see  all  of  you.'1 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 


CAMPING  OUT. 

V.— CAMP  PLEASURES  AND  DUTIES. 

BY  KIItK  JIUNROE. 

"  TI1HE  first  duties  of  a  camp,"  began  Captain  Archer,  on 

JL  the  fifth  evening,  as  soon  as  the  party  was  seated, 
"are  those  which  insure  its  absolute  cleanliness,  and  no 
camp  can  be  a  pleasant  one  where  this  is  neglected.  All 
refuse  from  cooking,  bits  of  meat,  bones,  potato  parings, 
coffee  grounds,  etc.,  should  be  burned. 

"  Empty  tin  cans  or  boxes  should  be  thrown  far  out  into 
the  lake. 

"The  space  between  the  shanty  and  the  fire  should  be 
swept  every  morning  with  the  camp  broom,  which  is  made 
by  fastening  a  bunch  of  birch  twigs  to  a  strong  handle. 

"The  blankets  and  other  bedding  should  be  aired  and 
sunned  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning,  and  then  fold- 
ed carefully  and  piled  in  the  back  part  of  the  shanty. 

"  Enough  fire- wood  should  be  collected  each  day,  so  that 
you  will  not  be  compelled  to  hunt  for  it  after  dark. 

"Probably  the  most  important  of  all  camp  duties,  and 
the  one  most  dreaded  by  the  majority  of  campers-out,  is  that 
of  washing  dishes.  It  is  adisagreeable  duty,  and  should  be 
performed  by  each  in  turn.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  jab- 
bing your  knives  and  forks  in  the  earth,  and  rubbing  your 
greasy  plates,  and  kettles  with  a  handful  of  sand  and  a  lit- 
tle cold  water;  and  never  leave  the  dishes  unwashed  for 
'just  this  once  because  we  are  in  such  a  hurry.'  A  kettle 
of  hot  water  should  always  hang  over  the  fire,  and  after 
the  dishes  have  been  scraped  and  all  the  ili'brifi  of  the  meal 
has  been  thrown  into  the  fire,  they  must  be  washed  in 
warm  water,  with  soap,  and  a  dish  rag  torn  from  your 
large  piece  of  unbleached  muslin;  dry  them  on  a  dish 
towel  torn  from  the  same  piece  of  muslin,  put  the  table 
dishes  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  shanty  or  the  dining-room, 
and  give  the  cooking  utensils  a  good  sunning.  Give  your 
frying-pan  an  occasional  scrubbing  with  soap,  ushes,  sand, 
and  hot  water." 

"  You  say,  '  Put  the  dishes  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  shan- 
ty or  dining-room,'  Uncle  Harry,"  said  Bob:  "but  we 
haven't  got  any  dining-room." 

"So  we  haven't;  but  one  of  the  combined  pleasures  and 
duties  of  the  second  day  will  be  to  build  one.  To  do  this, 
cut  four  stout  forked  poles  seven  feet  long,  and  set  them 
i  irmly  into  the  ground  six  feet  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
Fasten  two  poles  into  the  forks,  lay  across  them  half  a 
dozen  light  rafter  poles,  and  cover  these  with  spruce  or 
hemlock  boughs.  Beneath  this  shelter,  which  should  be 
erected  near  the  cook  stove,  build  a  table  of  four  posts 
supporting  a  broad  piece  of  hemlock  bark  nailed  to  them, 


and  two  benches  made  of  logs  squared  on  two  sides,  and 
supported  on  stout  stakes.  A  dining-room  of  this  de- 
scription will  add  materially  to  your  comfort.  When  fin- 
ished it  will  look  like  this: 


"  Another  grand  combination  of  pleasure  and  duty  will 
be  effected  by  building  in  your  shanty  a  genuine  wood- 
man's bed,  which,  when  properly  constructed,  is  the  most 
sweet-scented,  elastic,  and  delightfully  comfortable  couch 
that  ever  a  tired  camper  lay  down  on.  To  make  it,  cut  a 
head  log  the  length  of  which  shall  be  just  the  width  of  your 
shanty,  and  roll  it  inside  against  the  rear  wall.  A  sma  Her 
log  of  the  same  length  will  be  placed  in  position  along  tin; 
front  of  the  shanty  as  a  foot  log.  Fell  several  young  bal- 
sams, strip  from  them  every  twig  of  about  a  foot  long,  and 
collect  these  in,  a  great  pile  in  front  of  the  shanty.  Cover 
the  floor  of  the  shanty  with  small  flat  spruce  boughs,  con- 
taining as  few  sticks  as  possible,  and  in  these  stick  the  bal- 
sam twigs,  beginning  at  the  head  log  and  working  toward 
the  front.  Stick  them  in  one  by  one,  as  close  together  as 
possible,  butt-ends  down,  and  tops  inclined  just  a  little 
backward.  It  will  be  a  long'  and  somewhat  tiresome  job; 
but,  when  finished,  you  have  a  bed  a  foot  thick,  and  more 
elastic  than  the  best  hair  mattress,  that  well  repays  all  la- 
bor spent  in  its  making.  A  finishing  touch  may  be  add- 
ed by  scattering  over  it  a  few  handfuls  of  finest  hemlock 
'  browse,'  or  twig  ends. 

"  To  complete  the  bed,  stuff  the  muslin  pillow-cases  that 
you  have  taken  along  with  hemlock  and  balsam  browse, 
tie  the  ends,  and  you  will  have  110  longings  for  the  feather 
pillows  left  at  home. 

"Thus  you  see  that  camp  duties  consist  of  what  you 
would  consider  pretty  hard  work  if  you  were  compelled 
to  do  it  at  home.  They  comprise  house-building,  wood- 
chopping,  bed-making,  sweeping,  dish-washing,  and  cook- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  its  pleasures  are  only  those 
which  are  attractive  to  the  genuine  lover  of  nature  in  all 
her  phases,  and  to  any  other,  camp  life  quickly  proves  tire- 
some and  unprofitable.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  to 
be  out-of-doors,  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  mountains  and 
the  woods,.and  to  throw  off  entirely  the  restraints  and 
conventionalities  of  the  city.  Row,  n'sh,  hunt,  swim, 
chop  wood,  go  on  long  exploring  expeditions,  have  a  few 
good  books,  try  your  hand  at  sketching,  select  specimens, 
and  invent  new  comforts  for  your  camp;  in  other  words, 
keep  busy  at  something  all  the  time,  and  you  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  your  camp  life. 

"Visit  all  the  other  camps  about  the  lake,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  occupants.  You  will  find  very  plea- 
sant fellows  among  them,  and  you  will  pick  up  more  good 
ideas  regarding  camp  life  by  carefully  watching  other 
campers-out  than  I  have  given  you  in  all  these  talks. 
Even  their  mistakes  will  teach  you  valuable  lessons. 

"  Go  into  camp  with  the  full  determination  to  make  the 
liest  of  everything,  and  to  be  under  all  circumstances  as 
jolly  as  Mark  Tapley.  Follow  this  rule,  and  you  \\  il  I  en- 
joy your  camping-out;  neglect  it,  and  you  will  \\  isli  ihat 
you  had  chosen  to  spend  your  vacation  in  some  other 
way.  Our  next  talk,  which  will  also  be  the  last,  will  con- 
tain '  A  Few  Hints  and  Recipes.'  " 
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SWINGING  IN  THE  BARN. 

TTTHAT  feature  of  vacation-time  can  compare  with  "go- 
T  T  ing  to  Grandpa's. "  and  what  so  jolly  among  the  plea- 
sures there  as  the  delights  to  be  enjoyed  "in  the  bam"  ? 
As  one  of  our  favorite  writers  told  us  long  ago  in  the  pages 
( if  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

"Oh,  a  jolly  place  is  Grandpa's  barn, 

Where  the  doors  stand  open  throughout  the  day, 
And  the  cooing  doves  fly  in  and  out, 

And  the  airs  are  su'eet   with  the  fragrant  hay." 

<  )h.  the  games  of  hide-and-seek,  when  refuge  is  taken  in 
Dobbin's  empty  stall;  the  break-neck  ventures  among  the 
eaves  in  search  of  swallows' nests ;  the  new  calf;  the  nests 
which  Biddy  steals,  and  only  the  children  can  find;  the 
swing  which  Eben.  the  hired  man.  puts  up  because  "those 
city  young  'uns  is  comin',  ma'am  !"  Oh.  the  ever-new,  the 
never-ending  delights  of  Grandpa's  barn! 

But  Mrs.  Brine  tells  it  better  than  we  i-an  : 

"For  Grandpa's  bam  is  the  jolliest  plaec 

For  frolic  and  fun  on  a  summer's  day, 
And  e'en  old  Time,  as  the  years  slip  by, 
Its  memorv  never  can  steal  auav." 


NEDDY'S  STORY. 

BY   F.  J.  TASSELL. 

I  BELONG  to  a  race  remarkable  for  two  rare  and  ad- 
mired traits  of  character — humility  and  patience.  We- 
are  also  credited  with  traits  neither  rare  nor  admired — 
obstinacy  and  stupidity;  but  these  latter,  where  they  exist 
among  us.  are  far  from  being  inherited;  they  are  a  re- 
sult produced  by  harsh  treatment  received  from  those 
who  in  the  creative  scale  rani;  above  us  indeed,  but  often 
fall  below  us  in  ignorance  and  cruelty. 

My  origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Left  at  an  early 
age  to  shift  for  myself,  with  no  record  of  ancestors  either 
dead  or  alive,  I  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  like  Topsy.  I 
never  was  born,  but  "  growed."  Certainly  I  was  "raised" 
mi  a  farm,  the  scene  of  my  earliest  recollections  being  a 
farm-yard.  In  this  situation,  surrounded  by  various  other 
animals,  though  by  none  of  my  own  kind,  with  plenty  to 
eat.  the  time  passed  pleasantly.  Though  rough  in  appear- 
ance, I  had  the  advantages  of  youth  and  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion, and  was  generally  thought  to  be  good-looking.  The 
quiet  of  my  life  was  relieved  by  the  frequent  demands 
made  on  my  services  by  the  young  members  of  the  fan-in- 
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er's  family.  To  show  that  my  education  was  not  neglect- 
ed, in  tin-  way  of  teaching  me  "a  trick  or  two,"  an  in- 
stance may  he  given. 

One  of  the  boys  was  fixing  the  crupper  at  my  rear,  an- 
other was  impatiently  striving  to  force  the  hit  between  my 
unwilling  teeth.  The  one  behind  mischievously  touched 
me  in  the  Hank — a  very  ticklish  part — causing  me  to  nip 
with  my  teeth  the  brother  in  front,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment. Indignantly  lie  gave  me  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
hit  me  over  the  head  with  the  bridle,  while  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  abused  me  for  "a  vicious  young  brute."  Thus 
are  the  innocent  often  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

On  another  occasion  a  friend  of  my  little  master  boast- 
ed that  he  could  ride  me;  that  I  could  not  unseat  him. 
Mounting  me  bare-back,  the  contest  began.  I  tried  in 
many  ways  to  get  rid  of  him — ran  against  gate  posts  and 
fence,  placed  head  between  forelegs,  arched  back,  and  kick- 
ed up  vigorously,  but  without  success;  he  stuck  to  me  like 
a  leech.  Seeing  that  I  could  not  throw  him  fairly,  I  used 
my  last  resource,  which  was  to  lie  down  and  roll.  This 
trick,  only  practiced  on  objectionable  strangers,  was  more 
than  my  rider  bargained  for.  Picking  himself  up,  he  re- 
garded me  with  a.  look  of  contempt,  and  remarked,  "  Well, 
of  all  the  tricky  donkeys  I  ever  saw,  he's  the  trickiest." 

About  this  time,  having  now  attained  my  full  growth, 
an  important  change  occurred.  The  farmer  sold  me  to  a 
butcher.  The  change  was  not  at  all  to  my  advantage. 
Heavy  burdens  were  put  upon  me;  blows  were  not  spared, 
urging  me  to  exercise  strength  I  did  not  possess.  The 
butcher's  trade  seems  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings  of  those 
who  follow  it.  Accustomed  to  inflict  pain  and  to  kill, 
they  appear  to  lose  the  feeling  of  pity.  So  it  was  with 
this  man.  In  his  hands,  what  with  hard  work  and 
pom-  fare,  I  made  a  sorry  appearance.  For  refreshment 
after  labor,  regardless  of  the  weather,  I  was  turned  into  a 
pasture  to  pick  a  scanty  meal  on  grass  cropped  pretty 
close  by  the  hungry  sheep,  and  if  not  satislied  with  this, 
to  eat  thistles,  which  I  often  did.  Thistles  may  be  well 
enough  when  nothing  better  offers,  but  it  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  we  prefer  this  prickly  diet. 

My  new  master,  in  his  rough-and-ready  way,  was  fond 
of  fun  when  some  one  else  was  the  subject.  At  a  country 
fair  one  day  he  entered  me  for  a  donkey  race.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  race  was  that  the  last  to  reach  the  goal  was 
declared  the  winner.  Owners  changed  donkeys,  so  it  was 
the  interest  of  each  rider  to  get  the  animal  he  rode  in 
among  the  first.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mean  reflection  on 
the  donkey,  and  for  this  reason  I  refused  to  run.  My 
rider  tried  in  every  way  to  start  me,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Twisting,  turning,  kicking,  biting,  I  did  everything  but  go 
forward.  The  result  of  this  tirmness  on  my  part  was  that 
I  obtained  a  double  victory — the  defeat  of  my  rider  and 
the  race.  The  butcher,  of  course,  praised  my  conduct, 
and  offered  to  sell  me  011  the  spot  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
thereby  provoking  a  horse-laugh  from  the  crowd,  to  which 
I  mockingly  responded  with  a  loud  "hee  haw." 

Happily  for  my  future  usefulness,  this  kind  of  life  last- 
ed only  a  short  time.  A  kind-hearted  lady,  seeing  my 
poor  condition,  took  pity  on  me.  In  becoming'  her  prop- 
erty I  went  into  the  best  of  quarters.  In  place  of  neglect 
and  hardship,  I  was  well  eared  for  and  kindly  treated.  I 
was  living  in  clover.  The  family  consisted  of  the  lady 
and  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  lame.  It 
was  my  pleasant  duty  every  line  day  to  carry  this  helpless 
child,  the  elder  sister  walking  by  my  side.  Sometimes 
then-  were  two  of  us.  Another  little  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood owned  a  donkey,  and  she  would  occasionally  ride  out 
with  us,  accompanied  by  her  brother.  We  were  a  happy 
party.  With  a  pretty  ne\v  bridle  and  side-saddle,  never 
was  donkey  more  delighted  or  willing  than  I  in  carrying 
my  frail  little  mistress.  The  picture  on  the  preceding  page 
will  show  you  how  I  looked  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty,  and  what  a  proud  and  happy  donkey  I  was. 


But  as  all  things  come  to  an  end,  so  did  this.  The  little 
girl  grew  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  I  was  sold. 
I  became  the  property  of  a  very  respectable  vender  of  vege- 
tables. Being  of  a  contented  mind,  I  did  not  repine  on  be- 
ing removed  to  a  humbler  sphere  of  duty.  The  work  was 
light  and  agreeable.  Every  evening  I  might  be  seen  in  the 
street  drawing  a  two-wheeled  wagon,  on  which  were  dis- 
played many  varieties  of  garden-stuff.  My  new  master  was 
a  favorite  with  all  his  customers.  In  crying  his  wares  he 
could  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
the  one  word  announcing  our  approach  being,  "Wegeta- 
balls!"  with  a  prolonged  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

There  was  one  house.  I  noticed,  which  had  for  him  a 
special  attraction,  where  he  always  staid  the  longest:  it 
was  where  a  neat  and  pretty  maid-servant  appeared.  For 
her  the  finest  potatoes  and  cabbages  were  selected.  Once 
I  saw  him  rather  awkwardly  give  her  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers. She  seemed  pleased  with  these  little  attentions,  and 
often,  with  a  kindly  pat,  addressed  to  me  words  of  endear- 
ment, to  which  I  was  by  no  means  insensible,  though  I 
have  thought  since  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  young  wo- 
man expressed  her  feelings  for  another.  This  thought 
awakens  in  me  a  hope  that  my  master's  modest  home  may 
soon  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  loving  wife — a  hope,  I 
suspect,  not  confined  to  my  own  breast. 

Many  a  story  could  I  relate  of  the  families  we  supplied ; 
my  ears  are  ever  open  to  a  bit  of  gossip,  but  what  comes  to 
me  in  this  way  I  keep  to  myself.  I  will  therefore  not  pro- 
long this  history,  the  moral  of  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  briefly  comprehended  in  these  lines: 

Feed  me  well  ;md  kindly   treat    mc>, 
Then,  I'm  sure,  you'll  never  brat  me. 


RIDING  A  WHIRLWIND. 

A    STORY    OF   THE   RUSSIAN   CAUCASUS. 
BY  DAVID  KER. 

"  ~Y7"OU  see  that  big  white  stone  yonder,  close  to  the 

JL  bridge  ?  Well,  just  at  that  very  spot  I  was  once  as 
nearly  killed  as  any  man  ever  was  who  lived  to  tell  of  it." 

The  announcement  was  a  startling  one,  and  made  me 
look  at  my  travelling  companion  with  more  attention  than 
I  had  yet  given  to  him. 

We  were  winding  slowly  up  a  seemingly  endless  hill- 
side in  a  queer  little  cart  just  big  enough  to  hold  ourselves 
and  our  Hat-faced  Tartar  driver,  who  kept  cheering  on  his 
stumbling  horses  with  a  succession  of  yells  worthy  of  a 
hyena.  All  around  us  huge  dark  green  mountain  ridges, 
wooded  to  the  very  top,  surged  up  like  rolling  waves,  while 
along  the  steep  rocky  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
ran  like  a  long  gray  seam  the  railroad,  along  which  we 
ought  to  have  been  travelling  at  that  moment.  But  about 
a  week  before  my  arrival  the  whole  hill-side  behind  us 
had  suddenly  flopped  over  like  the  leaf  of  a  book,  and  car- 
ried the  railway  track  and  everything  belonging  to  it  with 
a  rush  right  down  into  the  valley. 

"I  was  an  engine-driver  on  the  line  when  it  was  first 
opened,"  resumed  my  companion,  seeing  that  he  had  at- 
tracted my  attention,  "and  it  wasn't  had  fun  either,  on  the 
whole.  The  language  was  rather  a  puzzle  at  first,  I  must 
confess;  but  after  a  while  I  picked  up  enough  to  make  my- 
self understood,  and  then  I  went  along  well  enough. 

"My  Russian  mate  was  a  very  good  fellow,  and  we  were 
just  like  two  brothers  together,  although  we  never  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  each  other's  names  properly.  He  was 
called  '  Yakov  Ivaiiovitch,'  or  James  the  son  of  John  (it 
being  the  correct  thing  in  Russia  to  call  every  one  by  his 
own  name  and  the  name  of  his  father),  but  as  I  couldn't 
quite  bring  my  tongue  round  to  'Yakov,'  I  turned  it  into 
Jacob.  Then  he,  again,  having  heard  me  called  '  Jack'  by 
somebody,  turned  that  into  Yack,  and  so  we  remained  Yack 
and  Jacob  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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"In  the  fine  summer  weather,  when  there  was  no  snow 
to  block  the  line,  and  when  the  hills  were  green  and  the 
sky  was  bright  overhead,  we  quite  enjoyed  our  work.  But 
there  was  one  place  that  we  never  liked,  and  we  always 
breathed  more  freely  when  we  had  got  past  it.  I  daresay 
you  can  guess  which  bit  it  was — that  piece  of  steep  hill- 
side that  I  showed  you  just  now,  away  t'other  side  of  the 
valley. 

"If  the  line  had  gone  up  zigzag,  as  it  ought,  it  would 
have  been  all  i-ight ;  but  they  must  go  and  run  it  up  as 
straight  as  they  could,  so  that  'twas  just  like  climbing  the 
side  of  a  house.  Fact!  our  steam  wouldn't  help  us  there, 
and  we  had  to  be  wound  up  or  let  down  by  a  wire  rope, 
like  that  new  railway  up  Mount  Vesuvius.  Of  course  one 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  what  would  happen  if  the  rope 
broke;  and  although  I  don't  call  myself  a  coward,  I  can 
tell  you  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  every  time  we  went 
over  that  piece. 

"  Well,  one  day  we  were  just  getting  ready  to  start  the 
down-train  from  Tiflis,  when  up  came  two  big  trucks  load- 
ed with  government  stores,  which  we  were  to  take  in  tow. 
I  thought  at  once  of  that  bit  of  hill-side,  and  what  a  strain 
this  extra  weight  would  be  upon  the  wi  re  rope.  However, 
there  were  our  orders,  and  we  had  to  obey  'em  ;  so  we  hitch- 
ed the  trucks  on,  and  away  we  went. 

"I  remembered  afterward  that  Jacob  seemed  gloomy 
and  out  of  sorts  that  day  for  the  first  time  since  I'd  known 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  a  guess  of  what  was  coming,  poor 
fellow  I  However,  all  went  well  till  we  came  to  the  steep 
bit  where  the  wire  rope  was.  And  then,  just  as  we  were 
n  little  way  down  it,  there  came  a  shock  that  threw  me  off 
my  feet,  and  away  we  flew  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  The 
rope  had  parted! 

"After  that  everything  seemed  just  like  a  bad  dream, 
when  you  keep  on  falling  and  falling'  for  thousands  of 
feet,  without  ever  getting  to  the  bottom.  The  rush  of  the 
train,  as  it  flew  along  like  a  mad  thing,  took  my  very 
breath  away,  and  turned  me  quite  sick  and  giddy ;  but  I 
had  just  sense  enough  left  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
cleft  in  our  way,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  and  close  to  that 
bridge  a  great  heap  of  soft  earth,  and  there  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  jump  off. 

"  I  tried  to  make  Jacob  understand  what  I  meant  to  do, 
for  I  knew  it  was  the  only  chance,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  a  stone.  He  had  lost  his  head  altogether, 
and  was  sitting-  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  with  his  face  on 
his  knees,  all  nohow;  and  as  I  was  trying  to  rouse  him  I 
caught  sight  of  the  bridge  right  ahead  of  us. 

"  I  felt  cold  all  over  at  the  thought  of  what  was  coming, 
but  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  out 
I  flew  like  a  rocket.  But  the  rush  of  the  train  had  given  me 
such  a  send-off  that,  instead  of  alighting  upon  the  earth 
heap,  as  I  intended,  I  shot  right  across  bridge  and  gully 
and  all,  and  pitched  head-foremost  into  another  pile  of 
loose  earth  ou  the  opposite  side. 

' '  When  I  came  to  myself  again,  and  looked  down  into  the 
valley,  the  whole  place  where  the  pretty  little  station  had 
been  was  just  like  an  earthquake.  The  train  had  leaped 
from  the  rails  just  opposite  the  platform,  torn  it  up  like  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  gone  through  the  house  behind  it  as 
a  cannon-ball  might  go  through  a  pane  of  glass.  The 
broken  timbers,  the  locomotive,  cars,  trucks,  stores,  and 
what  not  were  all  tumbled  together  in  a  heap,  the  bare 
sight  of  which  was  enough  to  tell  me  what  had  become 
of  poor  old  Jacob.  Ugh!  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  now. 

"When  all  was  over,  and  things  began  to  be  got  to 
rights  a  bit,  they  went  up  and  measured  that  Hying  leap 
of  mine,  and  the  whole  length  of  it  from  point  to  point 
was  good  thirty-seven  feet,  and  something  over.  It's  a 
fact,  although  perhaps  you  mayn't  believe  it;  but  I  can't 
blame  you  if  you  don't,  for  if  it  hadn't  happened  to  myself 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  either." 


THE  ACCOMMODATING  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
SI  2T  a  I  c    of   j>  c    ©I  Sen   Citnr. 

BY  FKANK  K.  STOCKTON. 
V. 

rTTHE  armed  giant  was  a  quiet  and  obliging  fellow,  and 
_!_  he  offered  to  carry  the  old  woman  on  his  shoulder, 
which  she  found  a  very  comfortable  seat. 

Toward  evening  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town  of 
Zisk,  and  the  Baron  said  to  the  grandmother,  "I  am  very 
much  afraid  you  will  lose  your  giant,  for  when  the  Prince 
sees  such  a  splendid  soldier  he  will  certainly  enlist  him 
into  his  army.'' 

"Oh  dear!"  cried  the  old  woman,  slipping  down  from 
the  giant's  shoulder.  "I  wish  this  great  fellow  was  some- 
body who  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  the  Prince 
as  a  soldier." 

Instantly  there  toddled  toward  her  a  little  baby  about  a 
year  old.  She  had  a  white  cap  on  her  funny  little  head, 
and  was  very  round  and  plump.  She  had  scarcely  taken 
three  steps  when  she  stumbled  and  sat  down  very  sudden- 
ly, and  then  she  began  to  try  to  pull  off  one  of  her  little 
shoes.  They  all  burst  out  laughing  at  this  queer  little 
creature,  and  Litza  rushed  toward  the  baby  and  snatched 
her  up  in  her  arms. 

"You  dear  little  thing !"  she  said,  "the  Prince  will  nev- 
er take  you  for  a  soldier." 

"No, "said  the  Baron,  laughing,  "and  she  can  never 
grow  up  into  one." 

It  was  too  late  for  the  Baron  to  see  the  Prince  of  Zisk 
that  day,  and  the  party  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  little  inn 
in  the  town.  The  next  morning,  as  the  Baron  was  about 
to  go  to  the  palace,  lie  asked  Litza  what  was  her  business 
in  Zisk,  and  if  he  could  help  her. 

"All  my  godmother  told  me  to  do,"  said  the  young 
girl,  "  was  to  give  this  box  to  the  noblest  man  in  Zisk,  and 
of  course  he  is  the  Prince." 

"  Yes."  said  the  Baron ;  "and  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
palace,  I  may  help  you  to  see  him." 

"Go  you  with  the  Baron, "said  the  grandmother  to  Lit- 
•/.;>.  "  and  I  will  stay  here  and  take  care  of  this  baby.  And 
as  soon  as  you  come  back  I  will  change  her  into  a  long- 
legged  man  with  two  chairs  on  his  back,  and  we  will  get 
home  to  my  cottage  as  fast  as  we  can." 

When  the  Baron  and  the  young  girl  reached  the  palace 
they  found  the  Prince  in  his  audience  chamber,  surrounded 
by  officers  and  courtiers.  Litza  stood  by  the  door,  while 
the  Baron  approached  the  Prince  and  respectfully  told  him 
why  he  had  come. 

"You  are  the  very  man  we  want!"  cried  the  Prince. 
"I  have  conceived  a  most  admirable  plan  of  conquering 
my  robber  foes,  and  you  shall  carry  it  out.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  is  Christinas,  and  these  highwaymen  always 
keep  this  festival  as  if  they  were  decent  people  and  good 
Christians.  They  gather  together  all  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  old  parents,  and  they  sing  carols  and 
make  merry  together  all  day  long.  At  this  time  they 
never  think  of  attacking  anybody  or  of  being  attacked, 
and  if  we  fall  upon  them  then  we  can  easily  destroy  them 
all,  young  and  old,  and  thus  be  rid  of  the  wretches  for- 
ever. I  have  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  ready  to  send,  but 
they  must  be  led  by  a  man  of  rank,  and  all  my  oflicers  of 
high  decree  wish  ti>  remain  here  with  their  families  to  cel- 
ebrate Christmas.  Now  you  are  a  stranger,  and  have  no- 
thing to  keep  you  here,  and  you  are  the  very  man  to  lead 
my  soldiers.  Destroy  that  colony  of  robbers,  and  you 
shall  have  a  good  share  of  the  booty  that  you  h'nd 
there." 

"Oh,  Prince!''  exclaimed  the  Baron,  "would  you  have 
me,  on  holy  Christmas-day,  when  these  families  are  assem- 
bled together  to  celebrate  the  blessed  festival,  rush  upon 
them  with  an  armed  band,  and  slay  them,  old  and  young, 
women  and  children,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Christmas 
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tree?  No  man  needs  occupation  more  than  I,  but  this  is  a 
tliin.tr  I  can  not  do." 

••Impudent  upstart!"  cried  the  Prince,  in  a  rage;  "if 
you  can  not  do  this,  there  is  nothing-  for  you  here.  Be- 
gone !" 

Without  an  answer  the  Baron  turned  and  left  the  hall. 


Lt, 


•'£,"• 1    I       I    IS 


t-dowrvunae.r.-a.tr'ee.tTva-  quiet 
C°mer.°f-fKe- 


Litza.  who  still  stood  by  the  door,  did  not  now  approach 
the  Prince,  but  ran  after  the  Baron,  who  was  walking 
rapidly  away.  "This  is  yours,"  she  said,  taking  the  iron 
box  from  her  little  bag.  "You  are  the  noblest  man." 

The  Baron,  surprised,  objected  to  reeeivhiL:'  the  box. 
but  Litza  was  firm.  "  I  was  told,"  she  said,  "  to  give  it  to 
the  noblest  man  in  Zisk,  and  I  have  done  so." 

When  the  Baron  found  that  he  must  keep  the  box.  he 
asked  Litza  what  was  in  it. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Litza;  "but  the  key  is  fastened 
to  the  handle." 

They  sat  down  under  a  tree,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
palace  grounds,  and  opened  the  box.  Something  inside 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of  velvet,  on  top  of  which  lay  a 
golden  locket.  The  Baron  opened  it,  and  beheld  a  port  rait 
of  the  beautiful  Litza.  "Why.  you  have  given  me  your- 
self!" he  cried,  delighted. 

"So  it  appeal's,"  said  Litza,  looking  down  upon  the 
ground. 

"  And  will  you  marry  me  ?"  he  cried. 

"  If  you  wish  it."  said  Litza.     So  that  matter  was  settled. 

The  two  then  went  to  the  inn,  and  told  the  grandmother 
what  had  occurred.  She  looked  quite  pleased  when  she 
heard  this  story,  and  then  she  asked  what  else  was  in  the 
box. 

"I  found  so  much."  said  the  Baron,  "that  I  did  not 
think  of  looking  for  anything  more."  He  then  opened 


the  box,  and.  lift- 
Lng  the  piece  of  vel- 
vet, found  it  filled 
with  sparkling  di- 
amonds. 

"ThatisLitza's 
dowry,"  cried  the  old  wo- 
man. "  It  was  a  wise  thing 
in  her  godmother  to  send 
her  out  to  look  for  a  no- 
ble husband,  for  one  would 
never  have  come  to  my  lit- 
tle cottage.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  box  miirht  as 
well  have  been  given  to  y c  >u 
at  your  castle.  It  would 
have  saved  us  a  weary  jour- 
ney." 

"But  if  we  had  not  tak- 
en that  journey."  said  Lit- 
za, "  \ve  should  not  have 
become  so  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  I  would  not  have 
known  he  was  the  noblest 
man." 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  the 
grandmother,  "and  your 
dowry  will  enable  the  Bar- 
on to  buy  his  castle  again, 

and  to  live  there  as  his  ancestors  did  before 
him." 

The  grandmother  desired  to  leave  Zisk 
immediately,  but  the  Baron  objected. 
"There  is  something  I  wish  to  do  to-day." 
he  said;  "and  if  we  start  early  to-morrow 
morning  on  horseback  we  can  reach  my 
castle  before  dark." 

The  old  woman  agreed  to  this,  and  the 
Baron  continued:  "I  would  like  you  to 
lend  me  the  baby  for  the  rest  of  the  day; 
and  when  the  sun-dial  in  the  court-yard 
shall  mark  three  hours  after  noon  you  will 
please  open  this  piece  of  paper  and  wish 
what  I  have  written  upon  it." 

The  grandmother  took  the  folded  piece 
of  paper,  and  let  him  have  the  baby.      She 
and  Litza  wondered  much  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but 
they  asked  no  questions. 

The  Baron  had  learned  that  it  was  a  three  hours'  walk 
from  the  town  to  the  stronghold  of  the  robbers,  and  just 
at  noon  he  set  out  for  that  place,  carrying  the  baby  in 

1  liisarms.    Before  he 

J.  had  gone  a  mile  he 

wished  that  the  baby 
had  been  changed 
into  somebody  who 
could  walk,  but  it 
was  too  late  now. 

At  three  hours  aft- 
er noon  the  grand- 
mother was  about 
to  open  the  paper; 
when  Litzaexclaim- 
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ed,  "Before  you  wish  anything,  dear  grandmother,  let  me 
read  what  the  Baron  has  written." 

Litza  then  took  the  paper  aud  read  it.  "  It  is  just  what 
I  expected,''  she  cried.  "He  lias  gone  out  to  fight  the 
robbers,  and  he  wants  you  to  change  the  baby  into  that 
great  armed  giant  to  help  him.  But  don't  you  do  it,  for 
the  Baron  will  certainly  be  killed;  there  are  so  many  rob- 
bers in  that  place.  Please  change  the  baby  into  a  very 
strong,  fleet  man  who  knows  the  country,  and  who  will 
take  the  Baron  in  his  arms  aud  bring  him  back  here  just 
as  fast  as  he  can.'' 

"I  will  wish  that,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. And  she  did  so. 

The  Baron  had  just  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  robbers'  stronghold,  when  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  instead 
of  carrying  a  baby  in  his  arms,  he  him- 
self was  in  the  grasp  of  a  tall,  powerful 
man,  who  was  carrying  him  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  toward  the  town.  The  Baron 
kicked  and  struggled  much  worse  than 
the  baby  had,  but  the  man  paid  110  atten- 
tion to  his  violent  remonstrances,  and 
soon  set  him  down  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  inn. 

''  This  is  your  doing."  he  said  to  Litza. 
"I  wished  to  show  the  Prince  that  it 
\\  as  not  fear  that  kept  me  from  fighting 
the  robbers,  and  you  have  prevented 
me." 

"You  have  proved  that  you  are 
brave, "said  Litza,  "and  that  is  enough. 
The  Prince  is  a  bad  man;  let  him  ii^iit 
his  own  robbers." 

The  Baron  could  not  be  angry  at  this 
proof  of  Litza's  prudent  affection.  And 
the  next  morning  the  party  left  the  town 
on  three  horses,  which  the  Baron  bought 
with  one  of  his  diamonds.  The  tall,  fleet 
man  who  knew  the  country  acted  as 
guide,  and  led  them  by  a  by-road  which 
did  not  pass  near  the  School  for  Men. 
They  arrived  at  the  castle  early  on 
Christmas-eve,  and  the  Baron  sent  for 
his  servants,  his  friends,  and  a  priest, 
and  he  and  Litza  were  married  amid 
great  rejoicing,  for  everybody  was  glad 
to  see  him  come  to  his  own  again. 

The  next  day  Litza  and  the  Baron  ask- 
ed the  grandmother  to  show  them  her 
magical  servant  ill  his  original  form. 
The  old  woman  called  the  tall,  fleet 
guide,  and  transformed  him  into  the 
Green  Goblin  of  the  Third  Word.  This 
strange  creature  wildly  danced  and 
skipped  before  them,  and  taking  a  water- 
melon and  three  pumpkins  from  his 
pocket,  he  tossed  them  up,  keeping  two  of 
them  always  in  the  air. 

The  Baron  and  his  wife  were  very 
much  amused  by  the  antics  of  the  gob- 
lin, and  Litza  exclaimed:  "Oh,  grand- 
mother, if  I  were  you  I  would  keep  him 
this  way  always.  He  would  be  wonder- 
fully amusing,  and  I  am  sure  he  could 
carry  you  about,  and  scare  away  robbers, 
and  do  ever  so  many  things.'' 

"A  merry  green  goblin  might  suit 
you,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
head,  "but  it  would  not  suit  me.  I 
want  to  return  to  my  own  little  home, 
and  what  I  now  wish  is  a  suitable  com- 
panion." 


Instantly  the  goblin  changed  into  a  healthy  middle-aged 
woman  of  agreeable  manners,  and  willing  to  make  herself 
useful.  With  this  "suitable  companion"  the  old  grand- 
mother returned,  after  the  holidays,  to  her  much-loved 
cottage,  where  she  was  often  visited  by  the  young  Baron 
and  his  wife;  but  although  they  sometimes  asked  it,  she 
never  let  them  see  the  green  goblin  again. 

"When  a  circumstance  is  just  as  accommodating  as 
you  want  it  to  be,"  she  said,  "  the  less  you  meddle  with  it 
the  better." 


FISHING  FOR  FUN. 

BY  THOMAS  OAKES  COKANT. 

OH,  the  pretty  little  ti-li. •-' 
How  they're  darting  in  aud  out 
'Mid  the  stones  "that  lie  about 

In  this  cool  and  limpid  pool! 
See  their  dainty  fins  aud  tails, 
See  their  white  and  gleaming  scales 
Flashing  up  a  silvery  sheen 

The  Atones  between, 
Where  the  waters  deep  and  cool 
Swirl  and  eddy  through  the  pool! 

"Oh,  the  happy  little  fishes! 
Why  do  you,  my  little  lad, 
With  your  cruel  hook  invade 
Where  in  play,  the  livelong  da}-, 


Whisk  the  finny  tribes  about  ? 
Is  it  fair  to  drag  them  out 
On  the  bank  in  agony 

To  pant  aud  die  ? 
In  their  cool  retreat.  I  pray. 
Let  the  happy  creatures  stay." 

"Oh,  the  cunning  little  fishes! 
From  the  waters  cool  and  sweet 
Of  their  shady  deep  retreat 

We,  too,  think  it  would  be  sin 
Them  to  drag  with  cruel  hook. 
And,  lieM<le".  if  you  will  look, 

There's  no  danger  to  the  fish, 
\\  hute'er  my  wish; 
For  the  hook  I'm  casting  in, 
It  is  just — a  crooked  pin." 
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CAN  anything  be  prettier  than  the  sight  of 
these  little  heads  together,  brother  and  sis- 
ter eagerly  peering  at  the  page?  They  seem  to  be 
looking  for  something;  and,  yes,  here  it  is:  the 
letter  they  sent  to  the  Postmistress  is  really  in 
the  paper  at  last !  How  wonderful  and  beautiful 
it  looks  !  and  the  careful  types  have  not  made 
a  single  mistake.  Even  the  baby's  name  is  spelled 
right,  and  now  the  next  thing  will  be  to  show  the 
"'surprise  letter"  to  papa  when  he  oorues  home 
to  dinner.  Two  happier  children  are  not  to  be 
found  than  Jack  and  Edith  to-day. 


The  spirit  of  summer  is  in  our  Post-office  Box 
this  week',  as  the  dear  children  talk  about  their 
pets,  their  plans,  their  picnics,  and  their  pas- 
times. 

What  pleasant  times  the  lirtle  ones  are  having, 
and  how  wide  an  an-a  is  covered  by  their  charm- 
ing little  letters,  coming  as  they  do  from  various 
places,  remote  from  each  other,  on  this  great  con- 
tinent !  What  a  beautiful  picture  of  home  life 
and  childish  enjoyment  the  l'»st-ortii  »•  p.,,\  piv. 
sents  to  the  eyes  of  older  people,  who  can  fill  up 
its  outlines  for  themselves  as  they  read  the  mes- 
sages of  the  young  people  ! 

1   1:1   i<)  ]•  i.    !•  .-s  ,    N  I  w    |ti;i    N-\VTI  K 

I  wrote  to  you  once  bef«>iv  fr«»in  si  .John,  and 
you  asked  me  to  write  again  on  birch  bark  or  pa- 
per. I  have  not  had  any  birch  bark  yet. 

Seven  little  young  birds  tumbled  Out  of  their 
nest  in  a  tree  below  our  place  the  other  day ;  the 
nest  was  not  as  lar*:-'  inside  as  a  hen's  egg.  Some 
of  the  boys  climbed  up  the  tree  and  put  them  in 
the  nest, 'lint  they  tumbled  out  again  as  fast  as 
we  put  them  in.  Then  we  got  a  cage  from  the 
house  and  put  them  in  that,  but  they  nearly  broke 
their  necks  trying  to  get  out  between  the  wires  ; 
so  we  took  tin-in  out  and  left  them  alone.  The 
old  bird  flew  down  from  tin-  tret-  and  then  flew 
up  again,  and  the  little  ones  would  try  to  fly  up 
to  it,  but  I  don't  think  they  succeeded 

We  had  a  small  picnic  on  the  1st  <>f  July.  We 
•drove  up  above  the  city  about  a  mile,  to  a  lovely 
place  right  in  the  woods.  We  walked  around  in 
the  woods,  and  got  vines  and  flowers  and  ferns, 
and  trimmed  our  hats  with  them.  We  had  to 
make  fans  out  of  large  ferns  to  keep  the  mosqui- 
toes off.  We  got  some  nice  fern  roots  and  some 
lovely  rich  soil  for  our  gardens. 

My"  little  sister  Nellie  just  brought  in  an  egg 
from  the  "  cicken -house."  We  have  five  hens. 
We  don't  get  many  eggs,  and  so  we  think  they 
get  >tolen. 

I  have  a  little  flower  garden  of  my  own.  I  have 
done  all  the  work  in  it  except  the  digging.  It 
takes  quite  a  time  to  keep  the  weeds  out,  even 
if  it  is  small.  I  have  daisies,  pansies,  verbenas, 
balsams,  and  some  geraniums  and  other  house 
plants. 

I  have  just  finished  dressing  a  doll  for  a  bazar 
that  is  to  be  held  next  week  I  read  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  about  Nellie  M.  N.  having  a  fair  for 
Young  People's  <.'<>t.  We  made  about  one  hun- 
dred ami  forty  dollars  at  two  sales  we  had.  We 
thought  that  was  pretty  good  for  just  the  Sun- 
day-school children":--  circle.  WINNIE  J. 

The  tiniest  ^ardeii  will  have  more  weeds  than 
flowers  if  we  are  not  very  careful.  Heart  and 
home  gardens  are  very  vexatious  in  that  way  un- 
less we  watch  them. 


either  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  have  been  tak- 
ing it  about  two  months.  We  have  a  vineyard 
of  forty  acres  five  miles  west  of  here.  One  time 
while  1  was  out  there  with  the  family  I  found  a 
horned  toad  ;  they  have  legs  like  a  lizard  and  a 
nil  mth  like  a  frog  or  toad  ;  they  also  crawl  like  a 
lizard.  They  have  little  horns  all  over  their  bark 
and  sides,  and  two  larger  ones  on  their  head. 
\\  b-  n  I  caught  mine  I  put  it  into  a  box,  and  our 
do-  went  up  to  smell  ii.  when  I  moved  the  box  a 
Hnle.  and  she  jumped  back  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  We  have  many  animals  here,  but  I  own 
•  >nk  .  .ne.  and  that  is  a  little  black  pig. 

(.'HAKLES  P. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

1  live  in  the  suburbs  i.f  the  city,  and  have  four 
young  owls  lor  pet's.  I  got  them  in  this  way  :  A 
pan  of  screech-owls  made  a  nest  in  a  squirrel- 
house  which  was  placed  on  a  tree.  The\  killed 
a  great  many  little  birds  to  eat,  so  papa  climbed 
the  tree  and  brought  down  the  whole  family. 
There  were  the  mother  and  these  tour  babies  in 
tin-  box.  We  put  them  in  a  barrel,  with  some 
coarse  wire  nt-tting  covering  the  top.  In  the 
nitrht  the  old  one  escaped  through  the  meshes, 
but.  the  young  did  not  follow;  so.  u  day  or  two 
after,  we  took  a  trunk  and  cut  some  holes  in  it. 
One  large  one  we  covered  with  finer  netting,  and 
the  others  were  for  doors,  which  were  fixed  on 
slides.  Then  we  made  a  little  dark  room  for 
them  to  sleep  in  through  the  day.  iWe  have 
proved  that  they  <-<IH  see  in  the  day,  though  not 
very  distinctly.)  Pretty  soon  the  old  owls  found 
their  little  ones,  and  every  night  w<  add  lay  adead 
bird  or  mouse  before  the  cage,  and  the  head  of 
the  victim  was  always  gone.  We  feed  them  raw, 
fresh  meat.  They  always  fight  with  all  their 
might  and  main  when  1  take  them  out.  Their 
Claws  and  beaks  are  very  sharp  and  strong. 
Sometimes  when  1  set  one  on  a  perch  he  will 
draw  himself  up  so  thin  that  you  would  hardly 
know  him  ;  but  they  have  so  many  tricks  that  I 
can  not  more  than  begin  to  tell  all.  S<  \  go.  id  b\ , 

HKI.LN  I. 

Tell  some  of  the  tricks  in  your  next  letter,  dear. 


S  ,N     .]..•>(.-.    ('  M   IK.ULM  A. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  rears  ,,],!.  |  li;ivr  one  bro- 
ther older  than  myself.  I  am  living  with  my 
brother-in-law,  who  is  an  editor,  and  that  is  th» 
way  I  get  HARPER'S  YOIM,  I'LOI-I.E.  It  comes 


Inclosed  I  send  you  my  answers  i"  the  Wiggles, 
and  one  of  my  sister's,  i  would  like  to  know  if 
you  take  Wiggles  drawn  in  pencil.  I  did  not 
think  you  did,  because  I  have  sent  several  in  pen- 
cil and  they  have  never  been  printed,  and  when 
I  sent  one  in  ink  you  printed  it.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  it'  this  is  the  right  address ;  if  it  is 
not.  what  is:-  You  must  make  allowance;-  for 
this  writing  as  I  am  left-handed,  and  writing  is' 
one  of  the  things  I  can't  do  with  my  right  hand. 
I  am  going  to  write  a  longer  letter  soon,  and  tell 
you  about  the  fishing  we  have  about  here. 

TED. 

Wiggles  are  just  as  acceptable  in  pencil  as  in 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  but  so  many  are  received 
that  -iniy  a  selection  from  the  best  can  be  pub- 
lished. The  reason  of  your  success  at  last  was 
no  doubt  this,  that  you  had  improved  in  draw- 
in-,  and  so  deserved  the  pleasure  of  Bering  \.uir 
picture  among  the  others.  All  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  No- 
thing else  is  necessary. 

Children,  what  do  you  think  Ted  wished  me  in 
his  letter,  written  July  3?  *'A  rousing  Fourth 
of  July  to  the  Postmistress !"  Dear  me  I  The 
aim  of  my  life  for  the  last  twenty  years  ha--  be.  n 
to  have  a  qy'itt  Fourth,  where  my  poor  head  shall 
not  be  dazed  with  the  noise  the  patriotic  boys 
make,  and  this  dear  lad  wishes  me  a  rousing  time. 
Well,  1  hope  be  had  it  himself. 


I  think  this  fair  of  which  Nita  tells  was  a  great 
success : 

POTTSVILLK,  PKNJ.SVLVAMA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  about  :L  fair 
we  had  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fresh  air  1  uml 
We  made  eighty-one  dollars.  We  had  it  up  in 
my  grandpa's  grove.  On  the  croquet  ground  we 
had  the  tancy  cake,  flower,  and  candy  tables, 
opposite  the  croquet  ground  is  the  summer- 
house,  and  there  we  bad  ice-cream.  A  little 
way  up  from  the  summer-house  was  the  cafe; 
there  the  waiting-girls  wore  caps  and  aprons; 
they  sold  c,  i ftee,  sandwiches,  biscuits,  milk,  and 
iced  tea.  (irandma  gives  us  HARPER'S  Yi>rxu 
PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  NIT  A  Y. 


EAST  WATKKTOW-X,  MASSACHUSKTTS. 

I  am  a  little  tnrl  nine  years  old.  I  have  lots  of 
pets  that  I  w»uld  like  to  tell  you  about.  I  have 
ten  bantams  and  a  bird  and  cat  and  dog.  My 
bantams  arr  an  old  hen  and  rooster  and  eight 
little  chickens;  one  I  don't,  think  will  live,  lie  is 
so  weak.  My  bird's  name  is  Pink;  my  dog's 
imuie  is  Punch  ;  my  cat's  name  is  Snip,  a  kitten, 
full  of  play;  his  mother  I  gave  to  the  tish  man. 

MARION  P. 


Ti  SHAW,  MAINK. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  HARPER'S 
\>n   ,i    PEOPLE.    I  have  taken  it  almost  three 


years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper  in  the  world. 
For  pets  I  have  three  kittens,  two  cats,  two  little 
calves,  over  forty  chickens,  and  a  dog  named 
Ned.  I  am  getting  a  collection  of  butterflies  and 
moths;  I  have  the  largest  kind  of  the  hawk-moth. 
I  got  up  this  morning  at  four  o'clock  and  went 
fishing;  I  had  a  very  nice  time.  Will  some  one 
please  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  cocoons  of 
butterflies?  I  had  a  number  last  fall,  and  kept 
them,  but  they  were  a  failure.  Where  shall  I  put 
them?  LOUIE  A.  W. 

Will  some  young  naturalist  who  reads  the  Post- 
office  Box  Write  a  letter  to  Louie  and  tell  all 
about  cocoons?  If  several  come,  there  will  be 
room  for  them. 


KHACHIE,  LOUISIANA. 

T)KAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  two  pets  :  both  are 
kittens.  They  play  so  nicely  !  You  must  love  lit- 
ile  girls  and  boys,  to  take  so  much  time  in  read- 
ing their  letters,  Will  you  not  tell  me.  please. 
when  your  birthday  is?  I  have  been  going  to 
school,  and  loved  my  teacher  so  that  when  vaca- 
tion came  I  did  not  want  to  leave.  I  study  Fifth 
JvVader,  Second  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Dic- 
tionary and  Speller.  I  went  four  months,  and 
never  got  a  demerit.  Our  uncle  in  Baltimore 
has  been  sending  us  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  we  all  like  it  so  much  !  Sis- 
ter and  I  like  Mrs.  LilHe's  and  Jimmy  Brown's 
stories  the  best.  Sister  Beatrice  is  seven  years 
and  I  am  eight  years  old,  and  we  have  a  little 
brother  named  Ridgely,  who  is  four  years  old.  I 
hope  you  can  read  this;  and  please  print  it. 
Mamma  wrote  once  before  for  sister  and  me. 
We  all  send  our  love.  From  your  loving  little 
friend,  WORTLEY  M. 

My  darling,  I  would  willingly  tell  you  when  my 
birthday  comes,  but  the  trouble  is.  all  the  other 
children  would  know  it  too.  And  what  if  all  the 
girls  and  boys,  thousands  of  them,  should  happen 
to  send  me  a  letter  on  the  happy  day  !  Why,  I 
never,  never  could  hope  to  get  the  budget  an- 
swered, unless  I  turned  into  a  printing-press. 


ATI  ANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  wreck  that  occurred  here  about  four  or 
five  yeai's  ago.  We  were  sitting  in  our  parlor, 
when  we  saw  what  looked  like  two  masts  over 
the  bath-house.  It  was  raining,  so  hurrying  on 
our  old  wraps,  we  started  to  the  beach.  There, 
sure  enough,  tossing  among  the  waves,  was  a  ves- 
sel. The  wind  was  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  and 
we  could  see  the  men  hanging  to  the  rigging.  It 
was  impossible  to  launch  the  life-boat  in  such  a 
storm,  so  they  were  obliged  to  stay  there  all 
night,  until  they  were  rescued  next  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  having  been  there  nine  hours.  I 
have  got  two  pets— a  dog  named  -Jerry  and  a  bird 
named  Dicky.  GEORGE  WHARTON  D. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  organized  a  sport intr  club.  We  have 
a  base-ball  club,  and  our  name  is  Evergreen,  and 
we  beat  the  Alpines  eight  to  sixteen.  1  ha  vet  wo 
dogsuiid  twelve  chickens.  lexpectto  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOCNU  PLoi'Li-:  every  week.  AJJOLPH  L. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Evergreens  beat. 


I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister.  Brother  is 
twelve  years  old.  Last  Saturday  he  went  to 
pa^s  the  day  with  a  friend,  and  when  they  were 
playing  in  the  barn  he  fell  from  the  hay-loft  anu 
sprained  his  ankle.  I  have  a  black  and  "white  cat 
named  Dolly.  My  brother  had  a  dog,  but  he  has 
Lriven  him  away  to  a  boy  in  Waterbury.  Since 
the  boy  has  had  him  he  has  caught  twenty-eight 
\\  <  M  »d  chucks.  Brother  had  a  bird,  but  one  morn- 
ing when  he  put  the  cage  out  the  bird  flew  away. 

TENA  E.  D. 

Brothers  have  a  way  of  falling  from  trees  and 
hay- lofts  and  such  places,  haven't  they?  but 
they  do  not  often  hurt  themselves  very  much.  I 
hope  you  tried  to  amuse  yours  while  his  ankle 
kept  him  a  prisoner. 


ST.  JOB*,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

We  are  two  boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old. 
We  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it 
very  much.  We  have  an  express  wagon  and  a 
scroll-saw.  We  take  two  other  papers,  but  like 
this  the  best.  We  both  go  to  school,  and  are  in 
the  tilth  book.  We  are  writing  this  in  school. 
We  like  James  Otis's  and  William  L.  Alden's  sto- 
ries the  best.  We  must  stop  now.  as  it  is  time 
for  us  to  say  our  lessons. 

JAMES  and  WALTER  W. 


MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  been  asking  my 
mamma  a  long  time  to  write  you  a  letter  telling 
yon  how  much  I  am  always  interested  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  especially  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  know  you  must  be  a  kind  and  lovely  lady 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  little  ones.  I  am 
almost  eight  years  old, have  just  finished  the  First 
Reader,  and  can  write  a  little.  I  know  which  is 
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the  longest  river  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world 
is  round.  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  go  to  Green- 
land and  see  where  the  world  ends,  as  it  does  in 
the  map.  I  have  such  a  funny  little  Bister  ana 
brother.  I  know  you  would  laugh  if  you  oould 
see  and  hear  all  they  <lo  and  say  in  one  day 
even.  They  are  regular  Greenaway  children,  we 
have  a  cunning  Jersey  calf,  a  lame  chicken,  and 
two  kittens  for  pets.  My  kitten  is  all  black,  and 
my  sister  Mary's  is  brown  and  white.  We  love 
the  little  kittens  very  much— more  than  the  cook 
does  for  she  says  they  brins  fleas,  hut  I  feel  sure 
that  she  is  mistaken.  Yesterday  Mary  and  I  at- 
tended  a.  dolls'  wedding,  and  it  was  too  lovely  to 
be  told  about  in  a  letter.  The  bride  was  dressed  in 
cream-colored  bunting,  trimmed  with  wine-col- 
ored satin  ;  she  wore  a  veil  and  a  real  gold  watch 
—that  is.  we  called  it  a  watch,  though  it  was  only 
a  tiny  gold  locket.  There  were  two  bridemaida 
and  a  doll's  table  full  of  beautiful  presents.  l-'<>r 
supper  we  had  lemonade  and  candy,  of  course 
the  groom  wore  black.  We  have  only  lived  in 
Alabama  two  years.  Our  home  used  to  be  in 
Wisconsin.  Perhaps  some  time  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  little  colored  children  we  see  here. 
Your  little  friend.  RUTH  GREY  B. 

I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  another 
letter  from  little  Ruth  one  of  these  clays. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  near  a  farm  in  Bay  Ridge.  We  have  the 
water  very  near  us,  so  we  can  go  in  bathing. 
which  I  very  often  do.  I  once  had  a  nice  little 
white  rabbit",  which  I  called  Charlie,  but  one  day 
it  ran  away  from  home,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
since.  My' brother  had  white  mice  given  to  him, 
but  one  morning  when  lie  awoke  he  found  the 
cage  empty,  one  of  the  mice  dead,  and  the  other 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  told  him  I  thought  the 
other  had  escaped,  which  proved  to  be  true.  It 
came  back,  but  it  died  soon  after.  It  was  a  cat 
which  killed  the  other  mouse.  I  suppose  other 
children,  boys  and  girls,  who  write  to  the  Post- 
office  Box.  liave  told  you  about  their  success  in 
school,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  read  my 
letter,  for  I  have  met  with  success  also.  I  was 
promoted  from  the  second  grammar  grade  of 
No.  2  school  into  the  graduating  class.  I  am  not 
a  very  good  writer  considering  how  high  I  am, 
but  I  mean  to  try  harder  next  time.  SADIE  H. 


SAYBROOK,  CONNECTTCL 

I  enjoy  my  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
I  have  not  taken  it  very  long.  I  have  a  brothel 
who  was  seven  in  May.  and  he  enjoyed  the  story 
of  "The  Educated  Pig"  very  much  indeed.  I  have 
a  very  dear  friend.  She  is  five  weeks  older  than  I 
We  play  together  a  great  deal ;  one  of  our  most 
frequent  games  is  jack-stones.  We  each  have  a 
doll  and  carriage.  I  see  that  our  dear  Postmis 
tress  does  not  know  what  goobers  are  ;  they  are 
peanuts.  I  go  to  a  private  school,  and  I  study 
geography,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  gram 
mar.  history,  and  now  that  it  is  vacation  I  takt 
private  lessons  in  drawing,  and  like  it  very  much 
1  belong  to  a  society  called  the  Mission  Band  ;  w< 
are  working  to  raw-  imm.-v  to  educate  a  child  ii 
India.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  HARPER'S  YOUNI 
PEOI-I.L,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  in  print. 

ARRIETTA  H.  A.  (.11  years  old). 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  what  goobers  are. 
belong  to  a  Mission  Band  myself,  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  a  great  many  children,  not  ir 
India  only,  but  in  other  far-away  lands.    In  wha 
part  of  India  does  your  child  live  * 


Alcil'STA,  GKORfllA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  on 
year  and  this  is  my  second  year,  and  Mike  i 
very  much  ;  I  like  "  Left  Behind  ;  or.  Ten  Days 
Newsboy."    Have  you  ever  been  to  Augusta 
If  you  ever  do  come,  you  must  come  to  see  me 
I  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  !    I  am  thirteen  year 
old.  and  I  am  four  feet  five  and  a  quarter, 
would  like  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers, 
have  a  bird  named  Hall,  and  a  cat  named  Gitte 
I  wonder  if  other  girls  my  size  like  to  play  wit 
paper  dolls ;  I  do.    Much  love  to  you,  dear  Pos 
mistress.  HATTIE  C.  — . 

The  Little  Housekeepers  have  had  quite  a  re 
cess,  but  they  are  thinking  of  beginning  agahi  i 
earnest  as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  be  cooler. 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  join  them,  and  the  nie 
receipt  you  sent  shall  appear  with  the  next  tha 
we  publish.  

Thanks  to  the  lady  who  sends  the  followin 
directions,  which  \ve  are  sure  will  lead  the  chi 


ren  to  try  an  experiment  in  animal-making.    I 
resume  a  great  many  mammas  will  hear  little 
ices  saying,  "Please  give  me  a  lemon,"  after 
hey  learn  here 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PIG. 

Take  a  good-sized  fresh  lemon.  Let  the  end 
here  the  stem  was  represent  the  snout.  With 
sharp  penknife  raise  two  little  pointed  pieces 
f  rind  about  half  an  inch  long,  a  suitable  dis- 
ince  from  the  snout,  to  represent  the  ears.  Get 
\  matches  having  dark  ends:  bn-ak  oft1  two  of 
lem,  leaving  the  sulphur  ends  about  an  inch 
ng;  sharpen  them  and  stick  them  in  for  eyes, 
eaving.  of  course,  the  dark  ends  on  the  surface, 
tick  the  remaining  four  in  the  body  for  legs, 
ikiii"  care  to  put  them  in  proper  places  to  en- 
ble  pi"gy  to  stand  alone.  The  pointed  end  of 
le  lemon  forms  a  cute  little  tail.  When  you  get 
red  of  playing  with  him  you  can  kill  him  and 
at  him,  pro'vided  you  are  careful  not  to  put  sul- 
hur  into  his  body.  The  effect  of  the  little  fellow 
nished  is  so  comical  that  one  presented  sudden- 
y  to  view  in  school  last  week  came  near  upset- 
ng  the  gravity  of  teacher  (myself)  and  pupils. 

FORT  DAVIS,  TKXAS.  M.  B.  A. 

NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Unlike  most  other  children,  I  have  no  settled 
»nie:  my  father  being  in  the  United  States  navy, 
i,-  move  from  place  to  place.  At  present  we  are 
t  Newport,  which  is  a  very  interesting  place. 
!eing  so  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  the  At- 
intic  Ocean  and  Narragansett  Bay.  then-  is  ev- 
ry  opportunity  tor  enjoying  boating,  swimming, 
is'hing,  and  bathing,  all  of  which  1  enjoy  very 
nuch  The  town  itself  is  very  beautiful,  filled 
with  elegant  villas  of  the  wealthy,  and  besides 
las  many  places  of  historic  interest.  There  is  a 
-ery  old  stone  tower  which  has  been  here  for 
en'turies.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  go  to 
chool.  and  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
listory,  grammar,  geography,  dictation,  paint- 
ng,  and  ^musie.  I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
•i.i:  very  much.  M.  S.  P. 


to  New  York,  and  there  mamma  subscribed  for 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me.  I  like  it  very 
much.  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  any  of 
the  puzzles  I  think  that  "Our  Little  Dunce"  is 
perfectly  lovely,  and  1  like  "Ten  Days  a  News- 
boy" very  well.  MARY  L. 

Don't  be  discouraged.    If  you  keep  on  trying, 
you  will  guess  the  puzzles  after  a  while. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  great  plea- 
sure  in  reading  the  letters  written  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  HAMPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  taken  it  for  about  a  year 
ami  a  half,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  like  Mrs.  L. 
C  Liilie's  stories,  and  wish  she  would  write  all 
the  time  for  this  paper.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
and  my  birthday  is  the  36th  of  May.  I  received 
quite  a  number  of  very  nice  pivsi-nts.  I  have  two 
pets— a  sweet  little  canary-bird  that  is  very  tame, 
and  will  come  and  kiss  you  when  you  call  him. 
and  a  cunning  little  dog  that  knows  a  great  deal 
and  is  a  champion  ball -player.  Last  summer 
when  I  was  in  the  country  a  gentleman  found  a 
nest  with  five  little  birds  in  it.  Some  men  were 
pulling  down  an  old  house,  and  the  mother  bird 
must  have  got  frightened,  for  she  forsook  her 
nest,  and  the  gentleman  gave  all  the  little  birds 
to  me.  I  fed  them  about  everyfive  minutes  with 
)read  soaked  in  water,  but  they  all  died. 

ANNA  H.  G. 


PACHEITO,  CALIF-T.MA. 

My  cousin,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco,  wanted 
me  to  write ;  he  sends  me  this  paper.  All  the 

ther  girls  tell  about  their  pets,  so  1  guess  1  will, 
i  have  a  little  canary-bird  named  Winnie,  and  a 
arge  Newfoundland  dog;  I  also  have  a  cat  with 

hree  little  kittens.  Our  fruit  is  just  beginning 
.o  get  ripe  now;  I  wish  I  could  send  the  Posi- 
nistress  some  pears  and  apples.  I  have  a  mar- 
led sister,  who  lives  about  two  and  a  half  miles 

roni  us;  my  mamma  is  up  visiting  her  to-day. 

ain  the  youngest,  and  am  thirteen  years  old. 

ELISE  G. 

DKKR  PARK,  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  live  on  a  large  farm,  containing  about  three 
hundred  acres.  There  are  some  of  the  most 
ileasant  hills  here  I  ever  saw  ;  some  of  them  are 
completely  covered  with  moss  and  deer  feed. 
\\  e  often  go  up  on  a  high  hill  and  watch  tin-  sun 
set.  We  can  see  the  ocean  from  a  hill  on  which 
we  go  berrying.  I  have  been  sick  for  seven 
weeks,  and  I  suppose  I  will  not  get  promoted 
with  my  class.  My  brother,  sister,  and  I  go  to  a 
public  school  which  is  nine  miles  from  here.  In 
winter  it  is  very  disagreeable,  but  in  the  spring  I 
rather  enjoy  it.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
my  favorite  books  are  Little  Women.  Ln*r  H'H.i-  •;' 
Piniiptii,  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  A  T<»u-  i>/> 
the  Prairie,  and  The  Fur  Country;  my  favorite 
stories  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  "Nan"  and  "The 
lee  (jueen."  I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother ; 
I  am  the  youngest  of  the  family.  My  cousin  from 
Brooklyn  comes  here  and  spends  the  whole  sum- 
mer every  year.  We  have  very  good  times.  We 
are  only  a' few  miles  from  Babylon,  which  is  a 
great  slimmer  resort,  and  across  the  South  Bay 
from  Babylon  is  Fire  Island  Beach,  which  is  right 
on  the  ocean,  anil  we  sometimes  have  sailing  par- 
ties, and  go  there  and  spend  the  day.  I  haven't 
any  pets  except  a  dog,  which  is  the  pet  of  the 
family  ;  he  is  jealous  if  you  pet  any  other  dog  or 
even  the  cat ;  his  name  is  Don  Pedro.  I  am  thir- 
teen years  old.  LILLIAN  M.  W. 

If  you  grow  well  and  strong  this  summer,  you 
will  easily  make  up  for  lost  time  on  your  return 
to  school. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOI 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before,  but  as  my 
letter  was  never  printed,  I  am  going  to  try  again. 
I  am  going  to  ask  two  favors  of  you.  on.  i- 
can  you  give  me  a  real  nice  name  (not  Tabby)  foi 
a  female  cat?  The  other  is:  my  brother  sent  me 
a  dear  little  St.  Bernard  puppy  ;  he  is  jet  black 
and  1  want  to  know  it  you  will  be  kind  enougi 
to  tell  me  some  nice  uncommon  tricks  to  teach 
l,im  -,  ELLA  S.  G. 

The  children  will  please  assist  Ella.  Give  her 
a  name  for  Madame  Puss,  and  tell  her  some  cute 
and  laughable  tricks  for  her  doggie  to  learn. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANI 

1  am  nearly  ten  years  old  :  my  birthday  is  on 
the  33d  of  November.  I  went  to  Elizabeth  a  lit 
tie  while  ago  to  see  my  cousins,  and  then  wen' 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and 
.ke  it  very  much,  especially  the  story  of  "The 
ce  Queen."  I  go  to  school,  and  like  it  very  much. 
Hit  I  have  been  quite  sick,  and  was  not  able  to 
'o  the  last  week.  I  am  feeling  better  now.  I 
lave  a  little  kitten  that  is  full  of  play,  and  it  al- 
vays  knows  when  it  is  time  to  come  in.  I  will 
be  fourteen  years  old  next  March.  With  love, 
SADIE  VAN  C. 

BRTDGEWATER,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  popular 

vatering.place,  Richfield  Springs,  on  a  beautiful 
farm  called  Willow  Glen,  twenty  miles  from  the 

-ityotrtica.  I  en  joy  going  fishing  very  much.  A 
short  time  ago  we  caught  seven  large  fish.  One 

light  last  summer  my  little  brother  and  mamma 
were  out  walking,  and  it  was  quite  dark  ;  he  said, 

•  Mamma,  why  don't  (iod  light  His  lamps?"  which 
I  thought  very  quaint,  for  he  was  only  two  years 
old.  JOSIE  C. 


PUZZLES  FllOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS 

No.  1. 

BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS. 

1.  I  am  hard  to  climb— behead  me.  and  I  am 
sirk  -  I  am  vapor — behead  MH-.  and  I  am  a  yoke 
of  oxen  :  curtail  me,  and  I  am  a  Chinese  produc- 
tion. 3.  I  am  a  bird— behead  me.  and  I  am  to 
propel  a  boat.  4.  I  am  a  vessel— behead  me,  and 
1  am  food  for  horses.  5. 1  am  a  vision  in  sleep- 
behead  me,  and  I  am  a  certain  quantity.  6.  I  am 
-.1.1111  'thing  round— behead  me.  and  I  am  part  of 
the  foot;  behead  me  again,  and  I  am  a  fish.  7.1 
am  a  chicken—behead  me.  and  I  am  a  bird.  8.1 
am  neat— behead  me.  and  I  am  something  cold. 
'.i  1  am  a  pest— behead  me.  and  I  am  a  boy's  nick- 
name 10.  I  am  a  tree  — behead  me,  and  I  am 
something  with  a  point.  LULU  BRUCKJIAN. 


No.  •-'. 

TWO   EASY   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  small  animal,    a.  To  encourage.    3.  To 
hire,     4  A  girl's  name. 

2_1.  Cultivated  laud.    2.  Open  surface.    3.  The 
back  of  anything.    4.  A  market. 

FLORENCE  MAY. 


No.  3. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1  A  letter.  2.  A  verb.  3.  Part  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 4.  Part  of  a  loom.  5.  To  supply  with. 
6.  A  beverage.  7.  A  letter.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  315. 

No.  1.— Thames.  Hames.  Mast.  Ham.  Me  A. 
Shame.  Steam.  Same.  Seat.  Scam. 
Hat.  Mat.  She.  He.  Tea. 


No.  2.— Kittens. 
No.  3.— 


F  L  A  T 
LONE 
ANTE 
TEEM 


LONG 
OGEE 
NEAR 

G  E  R  M 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Sadie  II..  l-'red  Seixas.  Sallie  S.  Homans, 
Klsn  II  .  Howard  C'.,  G.  E.  F.  Ringsley,  Kate  Coo- 
I,  i  (  harles  II-  Davenport,  Gertie  Wilson.  Amelia 
Richards  Amy  1 'a yson,  Arthur  I.  Thowless,  Agnes 
i;ichardson.  Kenneth  Montgomery,  and  James 
Johnson.  ^ 

For  MXi'HANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  rarer.] 
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JOHNNY  AND  THE  CATAMOUNT. 

A    TRUE    STORY    uF    A    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    BUY. 

F.Y  FRED  JIYIJON  COLBY. 

TOHNNY  MAXON  was  a  young  pioneer  boy  who  lived 
fj  up  among  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
some  seventy  years  ago  or  more.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  region,  and  the  country  was  as 
yet  thinly  inhabited.  The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Max- 
ons  lived  more  than  two  miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of 
King's  Mountain. 

The  pioneer's  cabin  stood  in  a  little  valley  under  a  hill, 
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'A    MOMENT    THE    CATAMOUNT    AND    THE    P.OY    STOOD    GAZING    AT   EACH    OTHER." 
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in  a  very  romantic  spot.  Looking  up  through  the  long 
vista  of  trees,  they  could  see  the  crown  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington looming  up  grandly  to  meet  the  sky.  On  all  sides 
towered  the  mountains,  now  near  and  now  distant,  gloomy 
and  frowning  in  the  twilight,  but  beautifully  green  and 
enchanting  under  the  glow  of  the  summer  sun.  The  val- 
ley itself  was  level  and  luxuriantly  fertile,  divided  by  a 
large,  swiftly  flowing  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  larger  Saco 
that  poured  down  from  the  mountain  not  many  miles 
distant. 

The  region  was  almost  a  hunter's  paradise,  abounding 
in  all  manner  of  game.  Minks,  'coons,  and  foxes  frequent- 
ed the  woods  and  streams,  and  many  a  large  pack  of  pelt- 
ries was  carried  by  the  pioneer  in  his  semi-annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  distant  city.  Larger  and  fiercer  animals 
were  in  the  woods,  but  they  seldom  troubled  the  settlers, 
though  the  bark  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the  panther 
were  sometimes  heard  among  the  lonely  hills  at  night. 

Johnny  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  large  for  his  age. 
He  had  a  lithe,  compact,  sturdy  frame,  and  was  keen-eyed 
as  an  Indian.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  become  as  expert  as  the  oldest 
hunter  with  the  rifle.  In  fact,  at  the  shooting-match  of 
the  preceding  Thanksgiving,  when  all  the  settlers  for 
miles  around,  and  several  friendly  Indians,  had  competed 
for  a  prize  at  "  the  Corner,"  the  name  of  the  nearest  ham- 
let over  the  hills,  Johnny  had  been  declared  second  in  the 
contest,  an  old  Indian  by  the  name  of  Pete  Christo  only 
coming  in  before  him.  This  feat  had  earned  him  consid- 
erable fame,  and  the  boy,  as  was  natural,  felt  somewhat 
proud  of  his  abilities  as  a  marksman. 

The  fall  during  which  the  event  occurred  that  we  are 
about  to  relate,  Johnny's  father  told  him  that  he  should 
have  the  profit  on  half  the  skins  he  caught,  and  the  boy 
had  set  resolutely  to  work  in  order  to  make  the  pile  as 
large  as  possible.  Steel-traps  and  colheagues  were  set  in 
all  manner  of  imaginable  places  in  the  woods,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  cunning  snares.  At 
first  he  met  with  immense  success,  as  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing- pile  of  peltries  in  the  wood-shed  testified.  Every 
night  he  came  up  from  the  woods  laden  with  an  armful 
of  skins,  some  of  them  valuable  ones.  His  eyes  grew 
bright  as  he  thought  of  the  silver  dollars  that  would  be 
his  own — all  his  own,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with — when  the 
next  spring  came  round.  He  had  long  wanted  a  new 
rifle,  like  the  one  Jack  Follansbe  had  at  "the  Corner." 
He  fancied  the  amazement  his  new  purchase  would  cre- 
ate in  the  breast  of  the  aristocratic  innkeeper's  son,  and 
he  thought  so  much  about  it  that  he  could  almost  feel  the 
rifle  in  his  hands.  His  pleasant  dream  was  disturbed  by 
a  series  of  unforeseen  misfortunes. 

The  season  had  a  little  more  than  half  expired,  and 
Johnny  was  congratulating  himself  that  if  his  luck  con- 
tinued he  would  have  more  than  enough  to  purchase  his 
cherished  rifle.  But  one  night  he  came  up  to  the  cabin 
with  empty  arms  and  a  rueful  countenance.  All  his  traps 
that  were  found  sprung  had  been  visited  and  the  spoil 
was  stolen.  But  by  whom  ?  The  boy's  first  suspicions  fell 
on  young  Follansbe,  but  011  second  thought  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  that  idea.  The  distance  was  too  great,  and 
.lack  could  find  much  more  attractive  spoil  nearer  home. 
Then  he  ran  over  in  bis  mind  the  wandering  Indians  who 
would  be  likely  to  commit  the  theft.  He  could  think  of 
only  one,  and  that  one  he  had  good  reason  to  know  was 
fully  as  much  as  forty  miles  away  trapping  under  the 
shadow  of  lofty  Lafayette. 

Before  the  boy  reached  home  he  became  convinced  that 
the  robbery  was  not  committed  by  human  hands  at  all. 
He  had  found  in  one  trap  the  leg  of  a  mink,  and  on  close 
examination  he  saw  that  it  had  been  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  teeth  of  some  animal.  He  was  sure  that  no 
knife  had  done  it.  It  was  plainly  the  work  of  a  lynx  or 
a  wolf,  so  he  thought. 


The  knowledge  that  there  was  an  animal  of  such  de- 
structive habits  in  the  neighborhood  was  not  particu- 
larly pleasant.  Johnny  did  not  care  so  much  for  his. 
own  danger,  but  when  lie  thought  of  all  the  mischief  it 
would  commit,  and  the  possible  loss  of  his  prospective  rifle, 
he  did  not  feel  in  the  best  of  moods.  Whatever  kind  of 
animal  it  might  be,  he  knew  that  it  would  occasion  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  before  he  could  destroy  it.  The 
amount  of  fur  that  lie  would  be  likely  to  lose  he  did  not 
dare  to  think  of. 

He  spent  the  most  of  the  next  day  in  the  forest,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  presence  of  any  animal 
larger  than  a  'coon,  which  he  shot  and  skinned.  On  visit- 
ing his  traps,  however,  lie  found  that  his  cunning  enemy 
had  been  there  before  him.  Every  trap,  with  one  excep- 
tion, had  been  visited  and  the  game  destroyed.  Vexed 
beyond  measure,  the  boy  skinned  his  solitary  prize  and 
went  home,  tired  and  miserable. 

Affairs  continued  so  for  more  than  a  week,  only  a  few 
of  the  animals  he  should  have  caught  passing  into  his 
hands,  and  at  last  he  declared  that  he  should  take  his  traps 
up.  That  very  night,  however,  there  came  a  visitor  to  the 
settler's  cabin,  and  Johnny  by  his  advice,  put  off  his  an- 
nounced intention  for  a  time. 

The  visitor  was  none  other  than  the  friendly  Indian, 
Pete  Christo,  who  frequently  was  the  guest  of  the  Maxou 
family,  having  taken  quite  a  liking  to  the  bright,  active 
lad.  Before  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  ample  fire-place  they 
fell  to  discussing  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  trapped 
animals,  and  the  assumed  character  of  the  thief. 

"  It's  no  wolf,"  said  Pete,  with  grave  assurance.  "  More 
likely  it's  a  lynx.  The  whole  thing's  just  like  the  trick  of 
one  of  them  varmints.  I  lost  a  whole  season's  labor  by 
one  of  the  skunks,  upon  the  'Coggin  two  winters  ago. 
They're  cuiinin'erthan  any  wolf  you  ever  heered  on.  But 
I  killed  the  varmint — that  was  some  satisfaction — and  got 
ten  dollars  bounty  besides  his  hide." 

"Well,  we  will  see  to-morrow  if  something  can't  be 
done  to  this  one,  if  you  are  willing,  Pete.  I  haven't  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  yet,  but  my  traps  are  visited  every  day 
and  robbed." 

It  was  now  the  25th  of  November,  and  the  season  was 
quite  cold.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  little  spit  of  snow. 
At  about  four  the  two  set  out  together  to  visit  the  traps, 
Johnny  leading  the  way.  The  first  trap  visited  was  a 
colheague,  which  they  found  sprung,  and  the  animal,  a 
large  mink,  crushed  under  the  weight.  His  pelt  was 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  they  marched  on  to  the  next. 
Here  they  found  the  thief  had  been  at  work.  The  trap 
was  sprung,  but  it  was  empty.  A  'coon's  leg  between 
the  sharp  jaws  showed  what  the  prize  had  been. 

"  This  was  done  some  time  ago,"  observed  Pete,  "or  at 
least  before  the  snow  fell.  The  brute  had  time  enough  to 
visit  all  your  traps  before  this.  But  I  hope  we  shall  find 
his  tracks." 

"Pete,"  said  the  boy,  "we  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
make  the  circle  together.  So  let's  separate.  You  can  fol- 
low the  blazed  trees.  At  the  foot  of  each  one  you  will 
find  a  trap.  I  will  go  up  the  river.  We  shall  meet  at 
Leaping  Rock." 

Leaping  Rock  was  a  bold,  high  precipice  about  two  miles 
up  the  valley.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a 
deer  pursued  by  a  panther  had  leaped  from  the  cliff,  fol- 
lowed by  its  fierce  enemy,  and  botli  had  been  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  fall.  This  occurrence  had  happened  the 
very  year  the  settler  had  moved  into  the  valley,  and  it 
was  Pete  Christo  himself  who  had  found  their  crushed  re- 
mains a  few  days  after.  So  the  Indian  knew  the  place 
well. 

"I  am  agreed,"  he  replied. 

The  boy  watched  the  tall  form  of  the  red  man  as  he 
stmd"  off  into  the  forest,  then  shouldering  his  gun,  he 
turned  his  own  steps  up  the  bank  of  the  river.  Thick  un- 
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derbrush  skirted  the  stream,  but  he  knew  the  path,  and 
went  on  without  much  trouble. 

One  trap  he  found  unsprung,  and  lie  proceeded  to  set  it 
more  cunningly,  just  under  the  bank,  for  in  this  part  of 
the  river  the  minks  and  musk-rats  were  quite  numerous, 
and  he  had  occasionally  seen  an  otter. 

Intent  upon  placing  his  trap  in  the  best  position,  the  lad 
did  not  take  heed  to  his  steps,  and  slipping  on  the  snow, 
lie  fell  forward  and  crashed  into  the  river.  As  he  fell  he 
seized  his  gun.  and  dragged  that  into  the  water  with  him. 
The  river  was  not  deep,  and  Johnny  was  soon  out  again, 
having  experienced  nothing  more  serious  than  a  cold  bath, 
and  the  consequent  uselessuess  of  his  rifle.  The  latter 
was  by  far  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him,  as  he  discovered  afterward. 

Johnny  cared  nothing  for  his  wet  skin  and  dripping 
clothes,  being  almost  as  tough  as  an  otter,  and  placing  the 
trap  to  his  satisfaction  at  last,  he  went  on  again.  The 
next  trap  he  found  sprung,  with  nothing  in  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  noticed  tracks,  those  of  a  very  large  animal, 
too.  He  recognized  them  as  those  of  a  wolf. 

"Old  Pete  was  wrong  this  time,"  thought  the  hoy  to 
himself  as  he  pushed  on.  "I  wonder  what  he  will  say. 
Whew  I" 

His  exclamation  of  surprise  was  caused  by  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes,  or  rather  the  absence  of  that  which  he 
should  have  seen.  The  trap  at  this  place  was  missing. 
That  as  well  as  the  game  it  contained  had  been  carried 
away.  He  could  see  the  marks  in  the  snow  where  the 
chain  had  dragged  as  the  wolf  bore  his  prey  away. 

Johnny  felt  the  least  bit  angry  at  the  loss  of  his  trap, 
which  was  a  stout  steel  one  that  had  cost  half  a  dollar  in 
Boston  the  preceding  autumn.  It  was  bad  enough  to  lose 
his  skins,  without  having  to  undergo  this  extra  loss.  Nev- 
er stopping  to  think  of  the  danger,  the  brave  lad  started 
in  pursuit  of  his  rapacious  enemy. 

The  track  led  off  sideways  from  the  river  up  toward 
the  thicker  forest  on  the  hill-side.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  follow,  for  not  only  were  the  foot-prints  of  the  animal 
plainly  visible,  but  the  burden  it  bore  made  a  peculiar 
mark  in  the  snow.  The  boy  followed  it  about  a  mile,  and 
then  he  stopped. 

He  had  heard  the  jingling  of  a  chain  but  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  He  was  nearing  his  quarry,  and  he  must  be 
very  cautious. 

Bending  down  under  the  drooping  undergrowth,  John- 
ny peered  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Almost 
with  his  first  glance  he  saw  the  thief  which  he  was  pur- 
suing. He  felt  his  hair  rise  under  his  cap  as  he  noted  the 
huge  size  of  the  great  beast. 

It  was  a  great  gray  wolf,  gaunt  and  fierce  of  aspect. 
The  animal  was  snarling  savagely,  for  the  chain  had 
caught  against  a  shrub,  and  seemed  to  resist  the  wolf's  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  it.  He  succeeded  at  last,  however,  and 
was  struggling  on  again,  when  a  sharp  fierce  cry  startled 
the  echoes. 

Johnny  had  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  and  was  pulling 
the  trigger,  forgetting  in  his  excitement  that  he  could  not 
discharge  the  weapon.  He  saw  a  huge  lithe  figure  shoot 
like  a  ball  from  an  oak  near  by,  and  light  directly  upon 
the  back  of  the  wolf.  As  the  ball  uncoiled  itself,  the  boy 
could  see  that  it  was  the  terror  of  the  American  woods, 
the  panther. 

There  was  a  short,  bloody  battle  in  the  wild  wood.  The 
two  fierce  animals  growled,  and  bit,  and  tore  with  savage 
ferocity.  Tufts  of  hair  flew  up  into  the  air,  the  snow  was 
trampled  and  crimsoned  with  blood.  Such  a  struggle 
could  not  last  long.  It  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
wolf  falling  dead.  The  next  moment  the  panther  was 
lapping  the  flowing  blood. 

What  impulse  possessed  the  boy  to  do  as  he  did  he  nev- 
er knew,  but  the  next  instant  he  sprang  forward,  and 
struck  the  catamount  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with  his 


rifle.  Its  effect  was  not  what  he  expected.  The  animal 
only  recoiled,  but  the  rifle  was  shattered,  the  stock  only 
remaining  in  the  boy's  hands.  There  he  was,  weapon- 
less, facing  an  animal  whose  natural  strength  and  ferocity 
were  increased  tenfold  by  the  tingling  wounds  gained  in 
its  late  conflict. 

A  moment  the  catamount  and  the  boy  stood  gazing  at 
each  other;  then,  with  a  fierce  growl,  the  furious  brute 
gathered  for  a  spring. 

It  came,  but  Johnny  was  ready  for  it.  As  the  form  of 
the  panther  quivered  in  the  air,  the  boy  pushed  his  broken 
rifle  stock  before  him,  and  thrust  it  directly  into  the  gup- 
ing  jaws  of  the  bounding  monster. 

The  boy  was  staggered  by  the  shock,  and  fell  backward, 
the  catamount  passing  over  him.  He  arose  to  his  feet, 
half  dazed,  and  looked  around  him.  Despite  the  unplea- 
santness of  his  situation  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
antics  of  the  animal. 

The  sharp-pointed  iron  had  been  driven  with  such  force 
into  the  animal's  throat  that  no  effort  of  the  panther  could 
dislodge  it.  Rearing  on  its  hind-legs,  it  would  frantically 
paw  the  air ;  the  next  moment  it  would  sit  on  its  haunches 
and  make  frenzied  attempts  to  draw  out  the  weapon  which 
occasioned  it  so  much  agony.  The  brute's  yells  of  rage 
and  pain  were  thrilling. 

"Down  there,  boy;  I  want  a  chance  to  shoot,"  cried  a 
voice,  and  Johnny,  as  he  stooped  low,  saw  Pete  levelling 
his  weapon. 

The  report  of  the  Indian's  rifle  followed,  and  the  echoes 
had  not  died  away  when  the  huge  beast  toppled  over,  with 
a  bullet  in  its  brain. 

"You're  a  brave  one,  an'  no  mistake,"  exclaimed  Pete, 
as  he  grasped  his  young  friend's  hand.  "No  other  young 
'un  would  have  laughed  when  he  was  liable  to  be  chawed 
the  next  second,  an'  you're  cool  as  a  young  pumpkin  now. 
Wa'al,  I  reckon  you  won't  lose  no  more  pelts.  There's 
what  took  your  game." 
"Which  one?" 

' '  Why,  the  catamount,  of  course.     The  other  critter  was  v 
probably  only  a  chance  visitor.     Wa'al,  lad,  here's  some- 
thing for  your  loss,  anyhow.      I  reckon  the  bounty  on 
these  'ere  hides  will  purty  likely  make  ye  whole." 

And  they  did.  The  next  season  Johnny  had  his  long- 
wished-for  rifle.  His  traps  were  let  alone,  and  he  never 
killed  any  more  catamounts.  The  animal's  skin  was 
preserved  as  an  heirloom,  and  when  Johnny  was  an  old 
man  he  was  never  prouder  than  when  he  was  telling  his 
grandchildren  the  story  of  his  narrow  escape  from  a  cata- 
mount. 

THE  BABY'S  BREAKFAST. 

BY  MARION  MITCHELL. 

COME,  bweakfas  is  wcady," 
falls  Gretchen,  the  dear. 
"Come,  Ponto  and  Mousey, 
Our  bweakfas  is  here; 

"Come,  birdies — I'm  waiting 

To  share  it  wiv  you; 
Come  twick,  for  I'm  huugwy, 

.S<  liungwy!     Ain't  you?" 

With  a  chirp  and  a  nutter, 

A  bark  and  a  pun-. 
They  answer  her  summons 

To  breakfast  with  her. 

The  cat  nestles  closer. 

While  Ponto,  in  pride. 
Like  u  stately  old  soldier. 

Keeps  guard  at  her  side. 

So  every  bright  morning 

They  come  at  her  call. 
For  they  know  her  and  love  her. 

And   she   loves   (hem   all. 
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A  CHARITABLE  DOG. 

BY  JIAIIV    I).   DODGE. 

IN  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  of  July  3,  1883,  there  were  s 
verses  descriptive  of  Gyp.     One  of  the  most  descrip- 
,  e  rend  as  follows: 

"Two  brownest  of  eyes  soft  pern:  j 

Through  a  shook  of  shaiiiiy  hair, 
Two  brownest  of  eyes  down  drooping; 

And  a  tail,  whi.-knl  everywhere, 
Brown,  like  liis   eiirly  jarKn. 

Yet  white  at  the   waving  tip. 
This  is  our  (logic's  outline. 

Our  frolicsome,  kiinlly  o'vp." 

Now  you  have  Gyp's  portrait  before  you  as  drawn 
from  a  photograph  by  our  artist  Mr.  V.  S.  Church.  As 
you  probably  guessed,  he  is  a  thorough-bred  Spanish  poo- 
dle, sometimes  called  Spanish  truffle-dog1,  from  the  habits 
-of  his  race  of  hunting-  truffles,  which  grow  under-ground, 
and  are  pri/ed  as  a  great  delicacy  by  lovers  of  good  eating. 

But  Gyp  is  merely  a  mint  <h'  filniiie  of  Bret — a  n.nm 
that,  having-  since  become  quite  distinguished,  we  will  no 
lonyer  from  motives  of  modesty  withhold.  For  lio\\  \\<- 
can  not  think  the  celebrated  author  Bret  Harte,  for  whom 
Bret  is  called,  could  possibly  object  to  such  liberty,  in  view 
of  the  many  little  children  made  happy  by  his  canine 
namesa  be's  uenius  and  exertions. 

Throug-h  Bret's  kindly  ell'mis.  these  ]wor  little  children 
nf  tenement-houses  are  beiicj-  coavd  into  cheery  lile  by 
coming  in  cuntac-t  with  green  I'M 'Ids  and  sunny  air  tlirou-li 
.the  kind  man  a  IN luent  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  to  which 
I'.i-et  contributed  OVIT  a  liundi'i-d  dollars.  This  sum  sup- 
plies l\\o  whole  weeks  of  summer  rec real  ion  for  some  sev 
</nieeu  (or  moiv,  I  believe)'dearchildi'en,  who  would  other- 
wise  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  he >a  1th fill  vai-atioii. 

Perhaps  when  our  voting  readers  hear  how  Bret  swelled 
tin-  fund  of  thi.-N  beanliftil  charity,  -oine  of  them  may  also 
be  able  ID  utili/.e  the  chai'ms  of  their  pets,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  to  make  even  one  little  hoy's  or  irirlV  heart 
leap  with  joy  ;it  behohlinir  the  many  sueet  things  which 
Bummer  provides  in  the  country. 


It  was  in  July  last  year  that  we  all  went  to  the  Catskills. 
There  were  four  in  the  party,  including-  Bret.  Of  course 
1  have  to  count  I'.rei.  as  the  rail'-oacl  officials  are  in  the 
habit  of  counting  him,  charging  baggage-car  fare  if  not 
pasM-nevr  cuaeh  fare. 

Tannersville  was  our  point  of  debarkation.  There  it 
\\  as  that  Bret  first  became  so  popular  through  his  various 
performances  that  it  was  suggested  to  make  a  show  of  him 
for  some  charitable  purpose,  at  so  much  per  head  entrance 
fee.  The  first  entertainment,  arranged  with  but  little 
forethought,  netted  about  twelve  dollars,  which  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  Tribune  office.  New  York,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund. 

At  Mulford's  the  entertainment  was  varied  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  by  some  accomplished  young  la- 
dies, and  twenty-seven  dollars  was  forwarded  by  those  in 
charge;  while  from  the  "  Kaaterskill"  sixty-nine  dollars 
went  toward  making  pale  cheeks  rosy  and  sad  eyes  bright. 
At  the  Kaaterskill  we  met  the  gentleman  at  whose  In  >UM- 
the  idea  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund  first  took  form.  His  sister, 
a  lovely  woman,  was  a  closely  housed  invalid.  Mr.  Par- 
sons, afterward  the  great  leader  in  the  movement,  was 
calling  upon  and  conversing  with  her,  when  the  seed  of 
good  which  has  gniun  into  so  glorious  a  charity  was 
dropped  between  them  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and 
out  of  it  has  bloomed  the  tree  of  healing  which  has  suc- 
cored  so  many  poor  little  waifs. 

Now  tell  me  is  not  Bret,  who  has  helped  in  this  great 
cause,  worthy  of  a  place  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  '.  And  is  he  not 
also  worthy  to  be  known  as  a  charitable  dog  ?  For  surely 
he  made  no  little  sensation  in  the  circuit  where  he  was  ac- 
customed to  move  during  those  two  months'  sojourn  in  the 
mountains.  Young  ladies  would  send  him  (as  people  car- 
ry to  Jumbo)  choice  bits  of  candy,  and  the  boys  for  miles 
around  always  had  a  hearty  greeting  for  him  whenever 
they  chanced  to  meet;  wagon-loads  of  excursionists  would 
MTeam  out.  "There's  15  re  I  '"  "There's  Bret  I''  A  man  of 
wealth  even  made  an  offer  for  him  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  his  master  could  not  then  be  induced  to  accept 
money  in  exchange  for  his  devoted  and  talented  dog  friend. 
Bret's  tricks  were  easily  learned:  they  are  "playing 
dead,''  and  coming  to  life  only  at  warning  of  "  The  police!'' 
showing  how  he  used  to  gain  his  living  by  stealing-  hand- 
kerchiefs out  of  coat  pockets;  t  h  row  ing  cake  ofi'  his  nose  and 
catching  it  whenever,  in  counting,  his  master  comes  to  the 
number  tliri'i1:  creeping,  as  babies  do  before  they  walk; 
sitting  up  and  smoking  a  pipe;  carrying  meat  to  his  mas- 
ter without  eating  it;  hunting  his  master's  hat.  or  a  ball, 
or  handkerchief,  and  distinguishing  between  these  articles 
— in  short,  some  thirtv  odd  in  all. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  RING. 

I'.Y  l.IVY  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN."  1L  MILDRED'S  BARGAIN,"  ETC. 


T  was  a  broad  hoop  of  gold  curiously 
studded  u  II  li  gems.  Selina 
had  only  once  or  twice  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it.  and  the^e  oc- 
casions were  when  her  aunt 
Mar^aretta  opened  what  was 
known  as  the  "lavender 
chest"  in  the  Red  Room  at 
( 'olonel  Greene's  house  in 
Lennox. 

The  fascination  it  had  for 
the  little  girl  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fad  that 
everything  in  the  Red  Room 

had  a  charm  of  its  own,  a  peculiar  air  of  mystery,  and  ro- 
mance and  dignified  seclusion.  It  partook  of  the  general 
character  of  the  house  in  being  large  and  stately,  and  fur- 
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nislied  in  old-fashioned  woods  and  colors.  There  was  a 
huge  four-poster  bed  between  the  two  doors  hung  with 
red  damask  curtains.  The  windows  had  a  little  swell  to 
them,  and  what  used  to  be  called  "  box  seals."  and  these 
were  cushioned  with  red  damask,  a  trifle  faded,  perhaps; 
but  they  were  so  different  from  anything  Selina  ever  saw 
anywhere  else  that  they  always  captivated  her.  The  bu- 
reau, with  its  brass-handled  drawers,  the  little  shining- 
satin-wood  tables,  the  fire-place,  and  tall  mantel,  with  a 
row  of  quaint  adornments,  all  seemed  to  belong  just  to 
that  room  and  no  other. 

But  the  chief  delight  of  the  room  was  its  alcoved  recess. 
There  stood  the  "  lavender  chest,''  above  which  were  two 
Jong  and  narrow  windows,  with  no  curtains  save  what 
a  tall  fir-tree  outside  cared  to  give. 

No  one  had  ever  told  Selina  much  about  that  old  chest, 
but  she  knew  that  it  had  been  brought  from  India  for 
her  great  -  grandmother,  the  same  whose  picture  hung 
opposite  the  fire-place  in  the  wide  hall  down-stairs.  As 
one  of  Selina's  first  impressions  in  life  had  to  do  with 
this  picture,  it  made  her  think  ail  the  more  of  the  quiet 
closed  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
rarely  used  old  room  above. 

Selina  was  about  five  years  old 
when  she  came  to  live  at  Colonel 
Greene's  in  Lennox.  Her  parents 
had  died  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, where  Dr.  Greene,  her  fa- 
ther, had  done  noble  work,  and 
the  little  girl  was  sent  home  to 
her  only  near  relations,  her  grand- 
fat  lier.  the  old  Colonel,  and  her 
aunt.  Miss  Margaretta. 

With  the  first  days  of  her  com- 
ing", Selina's  memory  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do.  There  is  on  her  mind 
a  general  impression  of  a  fine,  dim 
old  house,  with  wide  halls  and 
curving  staircases,  with  little  win- 
dows here  and  there,  and  steps 
going  up  and  down  in  unexpected 
places;  of  warmth  and  tenderness, 
and  a  great  many  good  things  to 
eat,  and  a  pretty,  soft  bed  to  sleep 
in.  She  recalls  a  small  old  gen- 
tleman who  cried  over  her  some- 
times, but  had  little  to  say,  and  a 
very  beautiful  lady,  with  shining 
dark  hair,  kind  eyes,  and  long 
sweeping  satin  or  silk  dresses. 
This  was  Aunt  Margaretta;  and 
then,  as  I  say,  came  the  first  clear 
impression. 

It  must  have  been  a  winter's 
day,  for  the  hall  fire-place  was 
bright  with  logs  that  burned  and 
crackled  cheerily.  Selina  was  ly- 
ing on  the  rug  before  the  fire  with 
one  arm  around  the  dog  Fido's 
neck,  and  her  little  lazy  glance 
wandered  to  the  picture  opposite 
the  fire. 

She  can  always  remember  the 
vivid  impression  it  made.  It  rep- 
resented a  very  pretty  young  lady 
in  a  queer  little  white  crepe  gown, 
with  a  short  waist  and  short 
sleeves,  and  her  hair  in  a  puff,  hut 
with  some  curls  on  her  forehead ; 
and  on  one  of  her  fingers,  which 
was  held  up  near  her  chin,  was  a 
curious  ring.  It  was  studded  all 
over  with  stones  which  in  the  pic- 


ture looked  dull  enough  except  when  the  fire-light  danced 
on  them. 

''Aunt  Margaretta,'' said  Selina,  ''who  is  that  lady  in 
the  picture  ?" 

Miss  Eetta.  as  she  was  called,  looked  up  from  her  work, 
and  answered: 

"Oh,  Selina,  didn't,  you  know,  my  dear?  That  was 
your  great  grandmamma.'' 

'And  was  that  her  ring  ?"  asked  Selina,  who  thought 
she  would  like  to  have  one  for  herself  very  much.  She 
held  up  her  little  fat  third  finger,  and  tried  to  poise  it 
near  her  chin  like  her  great-grandmamma  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

Miss  Retta  laughed.  ''Yes."  she  said.  "  Come,  my 
dear,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  show  you  the  ring.  I  have 
to  get  something  out  of  the  lavender  chest."  And  so  Se- 
lina skipped  along  at  her  aunt's  side,  up  the  wide  curving 
stairs,  down  the  hall,  and  a  side  corridor,  to  the  door  of  the 
Red  Room.  Miss  Retta  took  out  her  keys  and  pushed  one 
into  the  lock.  It  was  rather  hard  to  turn. 

"Why   do  you  lock   this   door?''  little   Selina   asked, 
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holding  her  aunt's  hand  a  trifle  tighter,  for  it  frightened 
her  a  very  little  to  go  into  a  room  that  was  kept  locked. 

"  Because  your  great-grandmamma  wished  us  to,  dear," 
was  the  answer;  and  then  Selina  remembers  the  awe- 
struck sensation  she  had  when  the  door  was  pushed  open 
and  her  aunt  led  her  in. 

The  bed-curtains  rustled  a  little,  and  it  was  chilly,  but 
from  that  hour  the  Red  Room  held  Selina's  fancy  captive. 
She  was  perhaps  an  imaginative  child,  but  she  enjoyed 
making  up  stories  about  the  old  room,  and  never  asking 
its  secret.  It  had  one,  she  felt  very  sure,  but  it  was  far 
more  delightful  to  imagine  about  what  it  might  be  than 
to  hear  the  facts. 

Miss  Retta  walked  directly  over  to  the  alcove,  and  tak- 
ing out  her  keys  again,  fumbled  among  the  drawer  locks, 
opening  one  after  another. 

The    drawers  were    full  of  all   sorts  of  old-fashioned 
things.     There  were  some  carefully  folded  dresses,  some 
yellowish  muslins  and  laces,  some  long  gloves  and  mitts;  ' 
a  pair  of  funny  little  high-heeled  black  satin  slippers,  and 
a  long  yellow  silk  parasol  with  a  deep  fringe. 

The  last  drawer  was  pulled  out,  and  in  it  the  first  thing 
that  caught  Selina's  eye  was  a  sandal-wood  box,  with  the 
cover  off,  and  in  it  lay  a  shining  circlet  like  the  one  of  the 
great-grandmamma  down-stairs. 

"  Oh,  there  it  is!"  Selina  said,  with  a  jump. 

Miss  Retta  took  out  the  ring,  and  slipping  it  over  one 
of  her  own  slim  white  fingers,  held  it  up  in  the  window 
for  Selina  to  see. 

It  was  of  dull  gold,  and  the  gems  were  of  shining  pale 
green,  with  a  red  stone  in  the  centre. 

"It  is  Oriental,''  Miss  Retta  says;  "that  means,  it 
came  from  the  far,  far  East.  When  Grandmamma  Liv- 
ingstone was  in  India  one  of  the  princes  there  gave  it  to 
her  husband,  and  there  was  a  strange  story  connected 
with  it,  but  you  wouldn't  be  old  enough  to  understand  it." 

Selina  gazed  with  silent  admiration.  The  lights' in  the 
stone  flickered  and  danced  with  little  points  of  flame,  and 
it  almost  seemed  like  a  real  live  thing  to  the  child. 

"When  I  am  older  and  large  enough,"  said  Selina, 
gravely.  "  1  shall  always  wear  it,  and  try  to  hold  my 
hand  like  the  great-grandmamma  down-stairs." 

Miss  Retta  only  laughed.  She  slipped  the  ring  back  into 
its  place,  locked  up  the  lavender  chest,  and  presently  led  the 
little  girl  down-stairs. 

II. 

One  day,  when  Seliua  was  about  ten  years  old,  a  cousin 
of  her  mother's  came  to  take  dinner  at  Lennox  on  Thanks- 
giving-day. They  were  talking  about  India,  where  this 
Captain  Livingstone  had  spent  two  years,  and  Miss  Retta 
asked  him  some  question  about  a  famous  precious  stone 
which  had  been  stolen. 

Selina  listened  eagerly  as  the  young  man  described  the 
great  value  which  the  Orientals  place  upon  stones. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "they  are  so  superstitious  about 
them.  They  guard  the  diamonds,  or  rubies,  or  jaspers 
set  in  the  heads  of  their  idols  night  and  day,  believing 
something  terrible  will  happen  if  they  are  lost;  and  we 
in  this  country  know  very  little  of  the  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones  to  be  found  in  India.  They  are  many  in 
number  and  in  name  which  we  never  hear  of.'' 

He  went  on  to  tell  two  or  three  stories  that  made  Selina 
shudder;  but  all  the  more  interest  had  she  in  the  ring 
called  the  "Caiman"  in  the  family,  because  of  its  origin, 
i;nd  which,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
thivi'  years. 

Si-liua's  school  life  was  very  busy  for  a  year  or  two  aft- 
er this;  then  came  her  dear  grandfather's  long  illness  and 
death,  and  Miss  Retta,  who  with  her  little  niece  was  left 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  started  out  for  a  year  of  Western 
travel. 

When  they  returned  to  Lennox  it  seemed  a  most  de- 
lightful change.  The  rooms  and  halls  were  aired  and 


cleaned,  and  in  some  instances  newly  furnished.  But  when 
anything  was  to  be  altered  or  made  over,  Miss  Retta  would 
sit  down  and  sigh,  and  wonder  if  by  any  possibility  they 
could  not  "get  along"  without  disturbing  the  old  fashion 
of  things;  and  in  Selina,  who  was  now  a  tall  girl  of  four- 
teen, she  found  a  warm  ally. 

"  No  matter  if  the  Livingstones  are  coming  to  spend  the 
summer.  Aunt  Retta. "she  exclaimed  one  day,  "I  wouldn't 
change  the  dear  old  house.  I'd  leave  everything  as  it  is. 
Make  it  clean,  of  course. 

To  this  Miss  Retta  had  replied; 

"  Yery  well,  Selina.  I  don't  know  but  you  are  right. 
We  will  have  the  house  cleaned  and  made  comfortable, 
and  not  try  to  buy  these  new  wall  papers  or  furniture, 
but" -Miss  Retta  spoke  decidedly — "we  won't  open  the 
Red  Room  at  all.  There  is  no  need  of  it." 

So  sweepings  and  dustings  and  airings  went  on.  Doors 
stood  open  for  the  June  sunlight  to  pour  in.  The  big  blue 
vases  in  the  halls  stood  full  of  summer  flowers,  and  Se- 
lina went  hither  and  thither,  glad  to  make  life  a  holi- 
day. The  unknown  cousins  came — a  whole  troop  of  them ; 
and  during  the  summer  they  held  a  sort  of  happy  sway 
over  everything,  playing  in-doors  and  out,  going  to  pic- 
nics and  to  clam-bakes,  rowing  on  the  river,  and  watch- 
ing the  summer  boarders  as  they  came  and  went. 

At  last  they  themselves  went  away. 

During  all  this  time  all  that  little  Selina  had  thought 
of  the  Red  Room  was  to  hint  once  or  twice  to  her  cousin 
Effie  Livingstone  about  its  secret,  and  just  a  word  or  two 
about  the  ring.  But  this  had  been  said  after  a  long,  warm 
day's  boating,  when  Effie  and  Selina  were  resting  in  the 
hammock  near  the  barn. 

"Oh,  what  funny  little  windows!"  Effie  said,  suddenly. 
"  I  never  saw  that  room,  Selina." 

"  Of  course  you  haven't,"  Selina  answered.  "  They  be- 
long to  the  Red  Room,  and  it's  never  opened.  I  don't 
know  why;  I  believe  our  great-grandmother  wished  it 
kept  locked;  but  oh,  Effie"— and  here  Selina's  memory 
warmed  with  thought  of  the  "Caiman"  lying  in  its  box 
just  inside  those  sun-lit  windows — "  there's  such  a  won- 
derful ring  in  there  !  all  shining  over  with  precious 
stones,  but  no  one  can  have  it — at  least  Aunt  Retta  doesn't 
like  to  be  asked  about  it.'' 

Selina's  cheeks  grew  red.  She  felt  she  had  perhaps  been 
imprudent.  "  Let's  go  and  see  if  the  horses  are  put  up," 
she  said,  suddenly  jumping  up ;  and  the  two  children  saun- 
tered off  to  the  stables,  where  old  Jim  Keggott  was  groom- 
ing the  ponies. 

This  might  be  very  enjoyable,  but  in  Effle's  mind  lin- 
gered a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  "Caiman" ;  if  possible, 
to  see  it.  She  did  not  dare  ask  her  cousin  Retta,  nor  had 
she  much  more  courage  with  Seliua,  who  for  all  her  love 
of  fun,  was  upright  and  honorable  to  a  degree  that  some- 
times puzzled  Miss  Effie.  She  feared  just  a  little  the  flash 
of  Selina's  eyes  in  case  she  should  suggest  their  stealing 
their  way  into  the  Red  Room. 

Once  Selina  had  said  to  her,  "Oh,  Effie,  could  you  do 
a  mean  thing  ?" 

And  that  had  only  been  because  she  had  suggested  to 
Selina  to  take  the  bait  off  the  boys'  hooks.  So  she  de- 
cided it  was  wiser  not  to  test  her  cousin's  ideas  about 
honor  any  further. 

III. 

When  Effie  got  back  to  New  York  she  often  thought 
of  the  Red  Room,  hidden,  locked  away,  with  its  one  shin- 
ing treasure  lying  in  the  darkness  of  the  drawer  away  in 
the  corner.  Oh,  if  only  she  could  see  it ! 

Before  long  the  opportunity  came.  In  February  of  that 
year  there  was  capital  skating  and  sleighing  at  Lennox, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  an  invitation  came 
for  the  cousins  to  go  to  Lennox. 

The  two  Livingstones,  Virgil  and  Effie,  arrived  early  in 
the  morning,  and  Effie  and  Selina  were  soon  closeted  up 
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in  the  latter's  room,  talking  over  every  recent  event  in 
either  life,  and  planning  for  the  morrow.  There  was  to 
be  a  tea  party,  and  some  grown-up  friends  were  expected 
from  New  Haven.  Altogether  the  day  promised  much 
that  was  delightfully  exhilarating  even  in  prospect. 

The  elderly  company  began  to  arrive  about  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Selina  and  Effie  had  talked  so  much  to 
each  other,  and  they  and  Virgil  had  skated  so  long,  that 
there  came  a  sort  of  lull  in  their  satisfaction  in  each  oth- 
er's society. 

Deborah,  the  cook,  was  busy  making  cake,  and  Selina 
said,  suddenly,  she  thought  she  would  run  down-stairs  and 
see  if  it  was  ready. 

The  children  were  all  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a  lounge 
before  the  fire.  Miss  Retta's  work-table  was  at  the  left  of 
them,  and  as  Selina  spoke,  Effie's  sharp  little  black  eyes 
had  wandered  toward  the  stand. 

On  top  of  a  strip  of  embroidery  lay  Miss  Retta's  keys — 
a  dozen  or  more  hung  on  an  old-fashioned  silver  hoop. 

When  Selina  asked  her  cousins  if  they  cared  to  go 
down  stairs  with  her,  Effie  only  shook  her  head. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  her  mischievous  little  brain, 
and  she  only  longed  to  be  alone  to  put  it  in  operation. 

Virgil  and  Selina  started  off.  Effie  glanced  about  her 
cautiously;  then  feeling  like  a  conspirator  against  the 
peace,  she  rose,  stole  over  to  the  basket,  and  with  one 
more  swiftly  careful  glance,  seized  the  keys,  hid  them  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  darted  up  the  stairs.  She  was 
determined  to  see  the  Red  Room  for  herself. 

So  far  as  the  success  of  her  scheme  went,  she  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  opportunity.  Miss  Retta  was  with 
the  newly  arrived  guests  down  in  the  library.  Selina 
and  Virgil  were  in  the  kitchen.  Not  a  person  nor  a 
sound  disturbed  the  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  long  hall 
and  little  corridor  as  Etfie  flew  down  them.  She  felt 
sure  she  would  not  soon  be  followed,  and  quite  enjoyed 
finding  the  right  key  and  fitting  it  into  the  lock. 

The  door  creaked  open,  and  Effie  stood  still  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  even  her  careless  mind  fluttered  by  what 
she  was  doing. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


CAMPING  OUT. 

VI.—  A  FE\V   HINTS  AND  RECIPES. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

AS  the  party  met  on  the  sixth  and  last  evening  of  the 
''Camping  Out"  talks,  Captain  Archer  found  the  three 
boys  examining  their  note-books,  and  preparing  to  ask 
him  questions  on  points  that  had  been  overlooked. 

When  they  saw  that  he  was  ready  for  them  to  begin, 
Aleck  asked,  ''Do  you  think  we  shall  be  much  troubled 
by  black  flies  or  gnats  in  the  woods,  Uncle  Harry?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will.  During. July 
and  August  they  are  apt  to  be  very  troublesome.  With 
care,  however,  your  gnat-proofs  will  insure  comfortable 
nights;  and  I  would  advise  your  taking  with  you  a  prepa- 
ration of  one  ounce  oil  of  pennyroyal,  two  ounces  of  castor- 
oil,  and  three  ounces  of  pine  tar.  Let  this  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  bottle  for  use.  Upon  the  first  appearance 
of  black  flies  rub  your  face,  neck,  and  hands  thoroughly 
with  it. 

"  In  our  last  talk  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  in  your  cooking  and  about  the  camp. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  personal  neatness  is  equally 
desirable.  Many  persons,  even  those  who  are  neat  at  home, 
seem  to  think  that  in  camp  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  slovenly 
and  dirty.  You  will  remove  all  your  clothes  once  a  day, 
and  take  a  bath  in  the  lake,  or  at  least  give  yourselves  a 
brisk  rubbing  with  crash  towels,  and  you  will  be  as  care- 
ful in  other  personal  matters  as  though  you  were  at  home. 

"  It  is  a  common  practice  in  camp  to  turn  in  'all  stand- 


ing,' as  the  saying  goes,  or  with  all  one's  clothes  on;  but 
you  will  find  it  very  much  more  comfortable  to  remove  all 
your  clothes  upon  going  to  bed,  except  your  flannel  shirts. 

"As  you  are  going  into  the  woods  during  the  close  deer 
season,  I  would  not  carry  more  than  one  gun  for  all  three 
of  you.  Let  it  be  a  good  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  and 
take  with  it  about  fifty  loaded  shells. 

"For  fishing-tackle  take  along  a  few  dozen  strong  as- 
sorted hooks,  several  stout  lines,  and  a  small  book  of  flies — 
not  more  than  a  dozen  apiece.  Do  not  bother  with  bought 
rods,  but  trust  to  the  woods  for  them. 

"  When  you  become  tired  of  fish,  catch  frogs.  They  are 
considered  delicacies  on  first-class  tables,  and  add  a  plea- 
sant variety  to  woodman's  fare.  Catch  them  with  a  light 
rod.  short  line,  and  small  hook  baited  with  a  bit  of  scarlet 
flannel,  or  at  night  by  use  of  a  jack-light.  Stupefied  by 
its  glare,  they  will  let  you  pick  them  up.  Kill  your  frog 
by  a  tap  on  the  head,  cut  off  liis  thighs  and  hind-legs,  skin 
them,  roll  them  in  Indian-meal,  and  fry  brown  in  hot  oil 
or  pork  fat. 

"You  will  also  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing squirrels  to  your  bill  of  fare.  When  you  have  got 
your  squirrel,  chop  off  his  head,  feet,  and  tail,  cut  the  skin 
crosswise  of  the  back,  and  strip  it  off  in  two  parts,  fore 
and  aft ;  also  cut  the  body  crosswise  into  two  parts.  Throw 
them  into  a  kettle,  and  let  the  hind-quarters  parboil  until 
tender.  Then  fry  them,  until  of  a  rich  brown,  in  oil  or 
pork  fat,  hissing  hot.  Use  the  fore-quarters  for  a  stew. 

"To  make  a  stew  use  almost  any  kind  of  flesh  or  fowl. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  remembered  in  making  a  stew  is  to 
stew  it  enough.  An  old  camp  jingle  runs  thus: 

1  A  stew  that's  too  little  stewed 
Is  understood  to  lie  tin 


"Let  your  meat  boil  for  more  than  an  hour,  or  until  it 
begins  to  fall  from  the  bones.  Add  potatoes,  pared  and 
quart ered,  an  onion  sliced,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  thickening 
made  of  flour  and  melted  butter,  to  be  stirred  in  gradually. 

"In  making  a  meat  soup  provide  plenty  of  meat,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  to  let  it  boil.  It  is  hard  to  boil  it  too 
much,  and  three  hours  is  not  too  long.  When  nearly 
done,  scrape  a  potato  into  the  soup  for  thickening,  and  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper. 

"To  cook  rice,  let  a  cupful  soak  overnight.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  the  water  in  which  it  has  soaked,  place 
it  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  slowly,  without 
stirring,  until  the  kernels  are  soft.  Remember  to  salt  it. 
Rice  is  good  with  condensed  milk,  sugar,  butter,  or  syrup. 
It  is  good  to  add  to  your  soups  and  stews,  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly good  when  added  to  the  batter  from  which  you 
make  your  griddle-cakes. 

"  To  make  mush  stir  corn-meal  into  boiling  water;  sea- 
son with  salt.  Eat  hot  with  syrup.  Save  what  is  left 
over,  and  fry  it  next  morning.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
hominy. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  about  baking  bread,  beans, 
or  anything  else,  because  you  can  not  bake  properly  with- 
out some  kind  of  an  oven,  and  the  Dutch  oven,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  kind  adapted  to  camp  use,  is  heavy 
and  awkward  to  carry. 

"There  are  many  niceties  of  camp  cooking  which  you 
must  learn  by  observation  and  experience.  I  could  easily 
occupy  six  more  evenings  in  talking  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject alone;  but  my  furlough  has  expired,  and  to-morrow 
I  must  leave  you.  I  hope  your  camping  expedition  may 
prove  entirely  successful,  and  that  you  may  find  the  les- 
sons I  have  given  you  of  some  value." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  we  are  sure  to,  and  I  know  we  are 
going  to  have  a  splendid  time.  I  only  wish  you  were  go- 
ing with  us,"  cried  Ben. 

"So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,  my  boy;  but  as  I  can't, 
and  as  I  shall  leave  before  you  are  up  ill  the  morning,  I 
will  now  bid  you  good-night  and  good-by." 
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VOI.T'ME  V. 


WAIT    FOR    ME."— BY   MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


"1TTAIT  for  me,  mamsey.  sisters,  and  brothers. 

I  didn't  get  ready  as  .-nun  :i<  the  others; 
But  I'll  be  as  jolly  a  chick  as  the  rest 
When  once  I  have  hopped  half  a  yard  from  the  nest. 


Wait   for  nif.  please.     I  am  all  in  a  Hurry; 

The  brood  chipped  their  shells  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

But  just  let  me  scramble  out  there  in  the  sun. 

And  my  mamsey  will  see  I'm  her  very  best  one. 


M U MM  Y  C ROCODI LES. 

BY  EP.NEST  INGEBSOLL. 

N  some  parts  of  Egypt  in  ancient  times  the  crocodiles 
of  the  Nile  were  held  sacred,  and  had  bauds  of  priests 
to  conduct  their  worship.  This  reverence  is  said  to  have 
begun  iu  the  fact  that  King  Menes  was  preserved  when 
in  danger  of  drowning  by  a  crocodile  which  took  him 
upon  its  back  and  set  him  safely  ashore. 

Menes  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  three  thousand  or  more  years 
ago,  so  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  prove  this  story 
true,  and  you  may  doubt  if  yon  like. 

At  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  according  to  history,  the  priests 
nourished  a  sort  of  pet  crocodile  named  Suchus,  which 
was  fed  upon  bread,  flesh,  and  wine  offered  to  it  by  stran- 
gers. It  was  preserved  in  a  particular  lake,  and  whilst  re- 
posing the  priests  would  approach  the  animal,  open  its 
mouth,  and  put.  the  food  within  its  jaws.  After  its  repast 
it  usually  descended  into  the  water  and  swam  away,  but 
it  would  surfer  itself  to  be  handled,  and  pendants  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  were  placed  about  it. 

As  with  the  beetle,  the  ibis,  and  other  sacred  animals. 


crocodiles  were  preserved  as  mummies  when  they  died, 
and  there  is  now  known  a  place  where  thousands  of  these 
mummies  are  stored  away  under-ground.  This  is  at  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain  near  Ma-abdeh,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Those  who  descend  remove  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
clothing,  mi  account  of  the  heat,  and,  led  by  native  guides, 
squeeze  through  a  narrow  entrance  in  the  rock  into  a 
deep  pit.  At  the  bottom  is  found  a  low  rough  sort  of 
tunnel,  through  which  everybody  must  crawl  on  his  face 
in  single  file,  paying  out  a  ball  of  twine  behind  him.  in 
order  to  find  his  way  back.  This  emerges  into  a  cav- 
ern, where  the  heat  is  intense,  so  that  the  pcr.spiratinn 
starts  from  every  pore,  and  great  numbers  of  bats  flock 
about  the  lights,  often  putting  them  out. 

This  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  caverns,  in  the 
last  of  which  are  stored  thousands  of  mummied  crocodiles, 
from  big  ones  several  feet  in  length  to  babies  only  a  feu- 
inches  long.  The  large  ones  are  tied  up  in  palm  leaves 
only,  while  the  little  fellows  are  carefully  wrapped  in 
mummy-cloth,  and  then  made  into  bundles  of  five  or  six 
i  d^ ei  her.  Visitors  usually  bring  away  two  or  three  of 
;  these  relics  of  the  ancient  religion  as  mementos. 
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"DON'T    WANT    TO    GO    TO    BED,   NUKSEY." 
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VOLUME  V. 


"LEFT    BEHIND:"* 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

BY    Tllr.    AfTIIOE   OF 

TvLtp.."  "Mr,.  STI'BBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIII.—  (Continued.) 

OPSEY  was  the  first  to  enter.  He  had  settled  it  in 
his  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  invited  to  see  Mr. 
Westim,  and  lie  considered  it  his  right  to  go  in  because  of 
the  money  he  had  contributed  toward  Paul's  ticket  to  Chi- 
cago. The  others  followed  him ;  but  they  did  not  appear 
as  confident  as  he  did. 

Whatever  extravagant  idea  Mopsey  may  have  had  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be  received  by  Mr. 
Weston.  he  was  not  disappointed.  Paul's  father  welcomed 
them  in  the  most  cordial  manner  possible,  and  had  they 
been  his  most  intimate  and  esteemed  friends,  they  could 
not  have  been  received  more  kindly. 

Paul  had  given  his  father  a  brief  account  of  his  life 
since  the  time  he  learned  that  the  steamer  had  sailed  with- 
out him.  and  he  had  spoken  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the 
boys  who  had  befriended  him  when  he  was  in  such  bitter 
trouble. 

After  the  boys  had  entered  the  room.  Mr.  Weston  ex- 
plained why  it  was  that  lie  was  still  in  New  York  city, 
when  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he  had  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. 

In  a  very  few  moments  after  the  steamer  had  started 
from  the  pier.  Mrs.  Weston  had  asked  him  to  send  Paul  to 
their  cabin,  she  needing  his  services  in  some  trifling-  mat- 
ter. When  Mr.  Weston  looked  around  for  his  son,  of 
course  he  could  not  be  found. 

A  hasty  and  vain  search  was  made,  and  then  the  boy 
whom  Paul  had  left  behind  to  acquaint  his  father  of  the 
important  business  of  buying  tops  that  had  called  him 
away  told  his  story.  This  he  would  probably  have  done 
before  had  he  known  -which  one  of  the  many  passengers 
his  new  friend's  father  was. 

Leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  to  continue  the  jourm-y 
alone.  Mr.  Weston  had  come  back  -with  the  pilot,  and  from 
that  day  until  then  he  had  searched  for  his  son,  never 
once  thinking  that  almost  any  newsboy  in  the  vicinity  of 
City  Hall  could  have  given  him  full  particulars. 

Paul  had  told  his  father  of  the  generosity  which  his 
friends  had  shown  in  devoting  all  the  theatrical  funds, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  money  they  had  individually,  to  the 
purchase  of  the  ticket  to  Chicago.  Then  after  Mr.  Weston 
had  told  them  how  it  was  that  he  had  remained  in  the 
city,  lie  said,  as  he  took  the  ticket  Paul  was  holding  in  his 
hand  to  give  back  to  his  friends: 

"I  shall  keep  this  ticket,  boys,  even  though  Paul  will 
not  need  it,  for  we  shall  sail  for  Europe  in  the  next  steamer. 
I  want  it  as  a  reminder  of  generosity  and  nobility  as  shown 
by  four  boys  who  could  not  have  been  blamed  if  they 
had  let  the  lost  boy  work  his  own  way  back  to  his  home. 
I  s'n;tll  liuv  it  framed,  with  your  names  written  on  it, 
and  when  any  one  asks  the  meaning  of  it.  I  shall  tell  them 
.that  it  was  bought  for  my  son  by  four  noble  boys  of  New 
York  city." 

Ben's  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  delight  as  Mr.  Weston 
bestowed  this  praise,  and  Mopsey  drew  himself  up  at  full 
height,  as  if  the  idea  of  doing  the  charitable  deed  had  ori- 
ginated with  him.  instead  of  his  having  been  opposed 
to  it. 

"  Xn'.v.  boys,"  continued  Mr.  Weston.  ''I  shall  try  to  do 
something  toward  repaying  you  for  your  kindness  to  Paul ; 
bat  first  I  have  another  matter  to  settle  with  you.  I  ad- 
vertised lhat  I  would  give  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should 
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bring  me  information  of  my  son.  You  have  done  that 
by  bringing  the  boy  himself,  and  are  therefore  entitled 
to  the  sum  I  should  have  paid  any  one  else." 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  some  money  to  Paul,  and  he  in 
turn  handed  it  to  Ben.  who  said,  as  he  took  it  rather  un- 
willingly, 

"We  don't  want  any  pay  for  com  in"  here  with  Polly, 
an',  besides,  it  warn't  very  far,  so  we  won't  say  nothin' 
'bout  it.'' 

"  All  we  shall  say  about  it,  my  boy,  is  that  you  will  keep 
that  money  in  order  that  I  may  keep  my  word.  To-mor- 
row we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  reward  you  for  your 
kindness  to  Paul,  and  he  and  I  will  call  at  your  house 
some  time  in  the  evening,  where  I  hope  you  will  all  wait 
for  us." 

Ben  concluded  from  this  that  Mr.  Weston  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  his  son,  and  he  said,  as  he  went  toward  the 
door, 

"  We'll  keep  the  money,  though  it  don't  seem  jest  right. 
It  kinder  looks  as  though  we  was  takin'  what  didn't  be- 
long to  us,  an'  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  get  square  on  it 
is  for  us  to  give  a  show  all  for  you  alone,  an'  let  you  come 
in  for  nothin'." 

Mr.  Weston  seemed  highly  pleased  at  the  novel  idea, 
and  he  told  them,  as  he  shook  their  hands  in  parting,  that 
be  would  be  obliged  to  give  the  matter  some  considerable 
attention  before  he  could  accept  any  such  generous  offer, 
but  that  they  would  talk  the  matter  over  the  following 
evening. 

Paul  bade  them  good-night,  with  the  assurance  that  ha 
would  see  them  the  next  day,  and  the  boys  marched  out 
of  the  hotel,  saying  not  a  word,  but  looking  as  if  they  be- 
lieved they  had  grown  considerably  in  importance  during 
their  call. 

Once  in  the  street,  Mopsey  stopped  under  the  nearest 
gas-light,  and  asked  Ben  to  see  how  much  money  Mr. 
Weston  had  given  them. 

Ben  unfolded  the  bills,  which  he  held  crumpled  up  in 
his  hand,  and  the  surprise  of  all  four  may  be  imagined 
when  he  unrolled  fivi>  twenty-dollar  notes. 

"Jinks!"  squeaked  Dickey,  with  delight,  after  he  had 
turned  four  consecutive  hand -springs  to  quiet  himself 
down  a  little,  "that's  a  hundred  dollars;  an'  if  we  don't 
swell  round  with  that,  it  '11  be  'cause  we  don't  know  how 
to  put  on  style.'' 

Then,  quite  as  fast  as  they  had  left  Mrs.  Green's,  they 
ran  back  to  relate  the  startling  news,  and  surprise  their 
landlady  and  her  daughter  with  the  treasure  that  had 
come  because  of  their  generous  act. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  DAY'S   PLEASURING. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Paul's  good  fortune  in  finding  his 
father  was  the  topic  of  conversation  during  the  forenoon 
following  that  happy  event.  There  was  even  more  ex- 
citement in  the  news-selling  world  than  there  had  been 
when  the  fact  was  first  circulated  that  Ben  and  Johnny 
were  getting  up  a  theatrical  enterprise. 

Of  course  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  the  firm 
through  Paul  was  soon  known,  and  whenever  one  of  the 
partners  passed  a  group  of  merchants  in  his  same  line  of 
business,  he  was  sure  to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  boys 
who  were  the  happy  possessors  of  a  clear  hundred  dollars. 

As  it  was  quite  likely  that  Paul  and  his  father  would 
come  down-town  during  the  day,  no  one  of  the  merchants 
knowing  the  facts  went  very  far  from  City  Hall,  lest  he 
should  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  them.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  pride  shown  because  they  had  had  a  rich  man's 
son  among  their  number,  even  though  it  had  only  been  for 
a  few  days,  and  those  who  had  tried  to  drive  him  away, 
during  the  first  of  his  attempts  to  sell  papers,  now  tried  to 
-li»\v  how  often  they  had  befriended  him. 
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Some  even   allowed  such  flights  to  their  imaginations  I 
that  they  came  to  believe  Paul's  father  would  give  them 
money  enough  to  make  them  all  rich,  and  they  began  to 
think  of  the  five  cents  which  they  had  spent  for  a  theatre 
ticket  as  just  so  much  money  given  directly  to  Paul. 

But  the  boys  who  had  actually  received  money  from 
Mr.  Weston  were  so  much  excited  by  the  wealth  which 
had  so  suddenly  become  theirs  that  they  could  do  no  busi- 
ness at  all  that  day.  From  the  time  they  had  reached 
home  with  the  hundred  dollars  in  their  pockets  they  had 
been  in  earnest  discussion  as  to  what  they  should  do  with 
their  money. 

Mopsey  had  used  every  argument  he  could  think  of  to 
show  that  it  was  not  only  wise  but  proper  for  them  to  in- 
vest it  all  in  their  theatre.  So  earnest  was  he  in  his  at- 
tempts to  have  it  thus  expended  that  he  took  upon  himself 
the  great  labor  of  figuring  the  cash  returns  of  ten  per- 
formances at  the  same  amount  of  receipts  as  those  of  the 
previous  Saturday.  The  result  showed  that  they  would 
receive  in  return  the  amount  of  their  investment  and  con- 
siderably more. 

Ben  was  willing  that  a  small  portion  of  the  amount 
should  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  a  curtain  and  for  more 
secure  foot-lights;  but  he  insisted  that  the  greater  portion 
of  it  should  be  invested  where  it  would  be  safe. 

Dickey  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Ben.  and  he  further 
proposed,  since  Mopsey  was  so  anxious  to  carry  out  his 
ideas,  that  rather  than  spend  it  all  on  their  theatre,  he  : 
was  in  favor  of  dividing  it.  so  that  each  could  do  with  his 
share  as  he  thought  best. 

Johnny  advised  buying  or  starting  a  news  stand  in  some 
good  location,  and  this  Mrs.  Green  seemed  to  think  was 
the  most  sensible  plan  of  all.  Of  course  the  boys  knew 
that  she  and  Nelly  each  had  a  share  in  the  money,  and  her 
advice  had  great  weight  with  them. 

But  they  could  come  to  no  decision  that  night. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


A  FEW  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
YOUNG  SWIMMERS. 


SWIMMING  baths  have  come  to  be  a  popular  institu- 
tion in  all  our  sea-board  cities.  The  jolly  youngsters 
on  the  next  page  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  fun  to  be  i 
had  by  a  half-hour's  plunge  in  the  cool  salt-water,  and 
they  also  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  swim- 
ming from  a  competent  master,  who  is  employed  in  all 
such  places  to  teach  those  who  wish  to  learn. 

Swimming  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  accom-  ' 
plishment,  but  as  a  necessary  branch  of  education.  Ac- 
cidents will  always  happen;  boats  may  be  upset,  and  a 
rising  tide  while  bathing  will  occasionally  prevent  us 
reaching  the  shore.  These  dangers  the  power  of  swim- 
ming will  effectually  guard  against. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  seeing  how  you  ought  to  swim 
is  to  watch  a  frog  in  a  tub.  You  will  see  the  limbs  drawn 
up,  and  then  extended,  so  as  to  cover  as  large  a  surface  of 
the  water  as  possible,  and  next,  the  hind-legs  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  reach  out  in  a  straight  line  behind  the 
body,  while  the  force  of  the  stroke  shoots  the  animal 
through  the  water. 

Try  and  imitate  the  frog  in  your  own  room.  Get  a  stool 
(a  music  stool  will  do\  or  put  a  couple  of  hassocks  one 
above  the  other,  and  use  them  instead.  Place  yourself  on 
the  top,  face  downward,  draw  the  knees  Tip  as  close  to  the 
bodj-  as  you  can,  and  bring  the  hands  under  the  chin, 
palms  downward,  thumbs  and  fingers  straightened,  and 
close  together. 

Now  strike  out  arms  and  legs  together  in  this  way 
(counting  "one"):  push  the  hands  straight  out,  with  the 
two  thumbs  touching  each  other,  and  there  they  must  re- 
main right  out  in  front  of  you  all  the  length  of  the  stroke 


while  you  are  moving  through  the  water.  At  the  same 
instant  that  you  push  out  the  hands,  kick  out  the  legs 
right  and  left  (not  straight  behind  you),  with  the  toes 
turned  back  to  make  the  soles  of  the  feet  flat  against  the 
water  when  you  get  there,  and  keep  the  feet  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  When  the  knees  are  straight,  keep  them  so, 
and  say  "  two."  for  the  second  motion,  and  sharply  bring 
the  heels  together,  with  the  legs  fully  stretched  out.  This 
last  motion  will  drive  you  through  the  water  and  carry 
you  well  forward.  Pause  an  instant  in  this  position,  with 
the  arms  and  legs  all  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  the 
stroke  is  complete. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  next  stroke,  and  you  may 
say  "three. "and  prepare  for  it  thus.  Sweep  the  hands 
right  and  left  with  a  semicircular  motion,  and  hollow  the 
palms  slightly,  pressing  downward  with  them,  until  you 
bring  them  back  to  the  chest:  this  will  raise  the  head  well 
above  the  water  and  enable  you  to  take  breath  without 
fear  of  any  water  entering  the  mouth  :  as  you  bring  the 
hands  back,  draw  up  the  knees  close  under  the  body,  and 
begin  again.  One.  strike  out;  tiro,  bring  the  heels  to- 
gether: three,  draw  back  the  feet  and  hands,  elbows  and 
knees,  close  to  the  body.  Get  some  one  to  count  for  you  if 
you  can,  and  take  plenty  of  time.  Do  not  hurry  on  any 
account,  and  when  you  get  into  the  water  dwell  as  long 
on  the  stroke  as  possible  until  the  mouth  (mind  it  is  kept 
shut)  sinks  just  under  water:  then  is  the  time  to  raise  the 
head  by  preparing  for  a  fresh  stroke,  and  drawing  back 
the  hands. 

This  is  swimming  on  the  face.  You  may  swim  very 
fast  in  this  way  if  you  remember  the  three  motions,  and  if 
you  strike  out  vigorously  and  dwell  on  the  stroke  while 
you  are  offering  the  least  resistance  to  the  water.  At  first 
you  may  have  a  little  difficulty  about  taking  breath,  but 
don't  think  about  it.  While  you  are  pressing  the  hands 
downward,  the  head  and  shoulders  will  come  well  out  of 
the  water,  and  you  will  soon  get  in  the  way  of  taking 
breath  at  that  moment  without  ever  thinking  about  it. 
Keep  on  practicing  this  for  some  time  until  you  are  quite 
perfect,  and  then  you  may  take  to  the  water  confident  that 
a  very  few  days  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  support  your- 
self; speed  will  come  later  on  with  practice. 

You  had  better  begin  by  trying  to  swim  in  water  breast 
deep.  Walk  out  on  a  calm  day  until  the  water  comes 
up  to  the  chest,  then  turn  round,  and  throw  yourself 
forward  on  your  face  with  your  arms  out ;  your  feet  will 
rise  off  the  ground,  and  you  can  strike  out  slowly.  Every 
stroke  will  carry  you  into  shallower  water,  but  do  not  let 
your  feet  touch  the  bottom  if  you  can  help  it.  When  you 
are  tired,  roll  over  on  your  back,  and  gently  paddle  with 
the  hands  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  while  you 
slowly  strike  out  the  feet  just  as  you  did  in  swimming  on 
your  face. 

If  you  press  your  hands  downward,  you  will  raise  the 
head,  as  before,  but  you  will  rest  better  if  you  throw  the 
head  right  back  with  the  ears  under  water,  and  fold  your 
arms  across  the  chest;  in  fact,  you  will  very  likely  be 
able  to  float  in  this  position  without  any  movement  of 
hand  or  foot,  but  if  you  gently  strike  out  with  the  feet, 
you  raise  the  head  a  little,  and  are  less  likely  to  have  a 
wave  wash  over  your  face.  If  this  happens,  do  not  be 
frightened  :  you  are  not  sinking,  and  the  water  only 
washes  over  you  because  it  is  quite  impossible  to  meet 
with  an  absolutely  calm  sea  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions. 

Floating  is  more  difficult  than  swimming  on  the  back, 
especially  in  fresh-water,  which  is  not  so  buoyant  as  salt: 
but  when  you  can  swim  a  little  on  the  back,  gradually 
cease  all  movement,  let  the  feet  come  together  and  float 
up  to  the  surface,  throw  up  the  chest  a  little,  but  not  too 
much,  and  throw  the  head  well  back.  You  may  either 
leave  your  hands  stretched  out,  or  bring  them  to  your 
side  and  lie  perfectly  still.  Some  persons  can  float 
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much  more  easily  than  others,  but  do  not  he  disappoint- 
ed if  you  do  not  fall  into  it  at  once;  you  will  do  it  after  a 
time. 

Swimming  on  fJicsiile  is  your  next  step,  and  is  the  fast- 
est way  of  getting  through  the  water,  mainly  because  you 
thus  present  less  surface  to  the  water  in  the  direction  you 
are  moving,  but  partly  also  because  you  get  deeper  down 
and  you  strike  against  somewhat  denser  water.  In  this 
mode  of  swimming  turn  on  the  side,  and  push  out  the  arm 
on  the  same  side  far  beyond  the  other,  letting  the  head  fall 
on  the  shoulder  and  the  mouth  drop  under  water,  while 
the  other  hand  works  in  front  of  you,  but  downward  like  a 
paddle.  Some  good  swimmers  let  nearly  the  whole  face 
go  under  water  in  this  position,  and  remain  there  except 
at  the  moment  of  coming  up  to  breathe,  and  they  do  so 
because  they  use  the  force  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 


quired to  raise  the  head 
;il » >ve  water  to  drive  them 
along.  The  motion  of 
the  legs  is  just  the  same 
as  you  were  iirst  taught, 
only  one  is  near  the  sur- 
face and  the  other  is  deep 
down  in  denser  water;  as. 
for  the  hands,  you  must 

use  them  more  like  claws  to  drag  the  water  to  you,  or 
rather  claw  the  water  by  a  downward  sweep  of  the  for- 
ward arm  (/.  <>.,  the  right  if  you  are  swimming  on  the- 
right  side i.  and  use  the  other  like  an  oar.  only  more 
downward,  to  work  against  the  denser  water,  while  the 
forward  arm  is  still  extended,  so  that  you  claw  alter- 
nately with  each. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  all  this  without  your 
seeing  it,  and  you  must  try  and  get  some  good  swim- 
mer to  show  you   how  it  is  done.     Some  persons  swim 
one   stroke  on    one   side,  and  the  next  on   the  other, 
and  they  make  each  arm  describe  as  nearly  a  circle  as 
they  can,  swinging'  each  alternately  high  in  the  air.  and 
as  it  falls  on  the  water  they  roll  over  to  that  side,  then 
sweep  the  arm  downward  and  backward,  when  the  move- 
ment is  repeated  on  the  other  side.      It  is  very  fatiguing, 
but  very  effective  for  a  few  strokes.     This  also  is  better 
learned  by  imitation. 

Treading  water,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  no  teaching 
at  all;  just  paddle  with  your  hands,  and  fancy  you  are 
walking  upstairs,  and  you  will  find  yourself,  if  not  ex- 
actly walking  to  the  top  of  the  water,  yet  supporting 
yourself  without  much  trouble.  This  requires  deep  wa- 
ter. Allied  to  this  is 

Siri  mining  like  a  dog. — Sti-ike  out  each  leg  alternately 
along  with  the  opposite  arm;  thus,  right  leg  and  left  arm 
and  left  leg  and  right  arm  together.  All  these  varia- 
tions of  movement  are  a  great  resource  if  you  are  upset 
and  left  in  the  water  for  a  long  time,  for  the  change  in 
the  muscles  used  is  almost  as  good  as  a  complete  rest. 
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One  old  maid, 
And  an°fher  old  maid, 
And  another  old  maid  -  fhatS  fhree- 
And  fhey  were-  agoffiping,  I  a.m  afraid, 
As  fhey  fat  Tipping  fhe.ir  toa . 

2 

Thoy  t  al  kcd  of  fhi  5 , 
And  fhey  talked  of  fhat, 
Infh&ufual  goffrping  way 
Qntil  everybody  was  black  ai  your  hat, 
And  fhe°nly  °ne-s  \vhite  were  fhey. 

5 

One  old  maid , 

And  anofhor  old  maid  ,- 

Forfhefhird  had  g°ne  into  fhcrtrcot- 
>  tal  ked  in  away  of  that  fhird  old  maid , 

\Vhich  never  would  do  tore  peat. 


And  nowbutone 
Dame/  Tat  a.11  abne, 
For  fhe  ofhers  were  b°fh  a'way. 
"I've  never  yet  met,"  faid  fhe,wifh  agr°an, 
"Juch  fcandaious  talkers  as  fhey. 

S 

Alas!  and  alack!  " 

Ve're  all°f  a  pack!  A' 

For  no  matter  how  -we  wal k , 
Or  what  folk  fay  to  our  face-,  our  back 
Is  fure  to  breed  g°ffip  and  talk." 
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BLAIRSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEA.R  GIBI.S  AND  BOYS.— I  am  a  wee,  little  girl, 
and  my  mamma  and  aunties  read  me  your  let- 
ters in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I  just  love  to 
hear  about  your  toys  and  pets,  and  thought  per- 
hap-  you  would  like  to  hear  about  mine.  Out  in 
the  yard  mamma  had  a  big  sand  pile  put  for  me 
ID  play  in  1  have  a  shovel  there,  and  a  hoe  and 
rake  and  spade,  a  little  bucket,  wheel-barrow, 
and  express  wagon.  I  build  railroads  in  the 
sand,  and  make  tunnels  and  bridges.  (Papa  is 
superintendent  of  a  railroad,  ami  that  is  how  I 
happen  to  know  about  them.)  Then  I  have  a 
s\vin"  out  in  the  yard  that  I'nrle  John  sent  me 
from  Michigan.  The  seat  can  be  drawn  out  and 
made  into  a  nice  little  bed  that  I  can  lie  down  in 
and  swing.  I  have  a  hammock,  too,  in  the  grape 
arbor,  but  what  I  like  most  now  is  my  tricycle  ; 
rnele  Demp  taught  me  how  to  ride  it.  Then  I 
have  a  little  buggy  to  take  my  dollies  riding  in. 
I  take  rides  on  papa's  horse  sometimes.  Some 
our  always  holds  me  on  and  leads  the  horse, 
though.  I  had  a  nice  horse  that  ran  ou  wheels; 
his  name  was  Billy.  He  would  nod  his  head  all 

the  ti he  would'  be  going,  but  something  got 

the  matter  with  his  neck,  and  his  head  ft  II  down 
inside  of  him.  I  have  two  play-houses — one  in 
the  back  parlor  and  one  on  the  upper  veranda. 
It  would  make  this  letter  too  loin:  io  tell  what 
is  in  them,  but  if  anyone  would  like  me  to  write 
another  letter  I  will  (Auntie  Tat  will  copy  it  for 
mi-,  as  she  has  done  this  (inc.  1  know).  I  was  bap- 
tized last  sabbath,  and  my  name  is 

RUTH  CAROLINE  K. 

One  little  girl  has  good  times  ;  hasn't  she? 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing  to  strangers, 
but  I  have  written  a  few  letters  to  my  grandma 
and  auntie,  who  live  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  I  expect 
to  make  them  a  visit  before  vacation  is  over.  My 
uncle  Fred,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  used 
to  tell  us  about  the  places  and  people  he  had 
seen  all  over  the  world,  and  it  was  very  interest- 
ing. We  shall  all  be  glad  when  he  comes  to  see 
us  again.  Last  Christmas  he  gave  us  HARPER'S 
YOUNO  PEOPLE  for  a  present.  We  en.ioy  it  very 
much.  We  liked  "  The  Ice  Queen"  very  much. 
We  are  now  reading  "Left  Behind. "and  are  very 
much  interested  in  it.  We  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  next  number  to  come.  I'apa  and  mamma 
also  enjoy  reading  it.  We  all  think  the  boys' 
theatre  very  funny.  I  hope  Paul  will  find  his 
papa  and  mamma.  I  have  a  little  brother  Charlie, 
nine  years  old.  and  a  little  baby  In-other  four  and 
a  half  months  old.  Charlie  and  I  go  to  Sunday- 
school  and  church.  We  take  the  text  every  Sun- 
day ;  if  we  do  this  for  one  year,  we  and  the  other 
boys  and  girls  get  a  gold  dollar  from  our  pastor. 
We  have  not  missed  one  since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. I  like  to  go  to  school,  and  I  am  the  general 
monitor  of  our  room,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  my  classes  If  you  think  this  le;ter  is  good 
enough,  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  print. 

NAT.  H.  L. 

MhsA  GRANDS,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  enjoy  so  much  reading  the  letters  from  the 
little  children  that  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
at"  >nt  my  mountain  home  in  southern  California. 
We  live  sixty  miles  from  San  Diego,  which  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  State.  We  have  no  railroad, 
but  have  to  go  there  in  a  stage.  We  are  about 
3500  feet  above  San  Diego,  our  neighborhood  is 
called  La  Mesa  Grande,  which  means  the  gr.-at 
table.  It  was  n  imed  by  the  Spaniards.  There 
is  an  Indian  village,  called  a  rancheria,  on  this 
mesa,  about  seven  miles  from  us;  and  several 
hundred  feet  below  us,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  is' 
auother  rancheria.  named  San  Ysbel.  There  are 
many  others  all  over  the  county,  and  all  have 
Spanish  names,  given  when  the  Spaniards  settled 
here.  The  Indians  speak  the  spaiii-h  tongue, 
which  they  learned  from  the  priests  at  the  mis- 
sions many  years  ago.  The  Indians  here  have 
some  very  curious  festivals.  They  are  ingen- 
ious, and  make  clay  vessels  and  do  very  pretty 
needle-work,  and  they  make  baskets  of  different 
sh  ipes.  some  of  which  have  deer  and  people  on 
them.  These  are  very  strong,  and  some  will  hold 
wah-r.  on  Good-Friday  they  had  an  effigy  of 
Satan  (El  Diablo),  who  went  to  the  houses  and 
tried  to  get  in,  but  was  always  driven  away.  On 
Easter  -  Sunday  they  put  an  effigy  of  Judas  Is- 
cariot  upon  a  wild  horse,  and  chased  him  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  brush  until  Judas  and  the 
saddle  were  all  torn  to  pieces.  The  Indians  are 
great  gamblers.  They  are  very  fond  of  horse- 
racing  and  of  whiskey.  We  have  Indians,  half- 
breeds,  and  Mexicans'  in  our  school.  The  Indi- 
ans do  not  like  the  white  people  very  much. 
Some  of  them  have  herds  of  goats.  The  white 
goats  are  very  pretty  on  the  green  hill-sides.  In 


the  San  Ysbel  are  beautiful  flowers  ;  the  yellow 
violet  (we  have  no  blue),  nemophila,  and  a  hun- 
dred more.  The  hill-sides  are  blue  and  white 
with  lilacs.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
ferns  and  mosses  here,  and  some  very  pretty 
ones  We.  like  other  public  schools  in  California, 
have  two  twenty  minutes' recesses  in  the  morning 
and  an  hour  at  noon.  I  think  "The  Ice  Queen" 
was  a  very  good  story.  I  have  not  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  long,  but  I  enjoy  the 
stories  very  much.  NETTIE  I. 

This  is  a  very  good  descriptive  letter. 


SALIDA,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  There  are  mount- 
ains all  around  Salida,  and  in  some  of  the  gulches 
in  i he  mountains  the  snow  is,  in  winter,  fully  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
we  have  no  snow,  and  have  a  growing  city  only 
four  years  old,  and  already  it  has  over  3000  peo- 
ple. I  came  here  with  papa  when  the  town  start- 
ed, and  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  a  big  city 
yet.  ARTHUR  R. 

Yc  Hi  are  a  pioneer  boy.  One  of  these  days  you 
may  be  Mayor  of  Salida,  or  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent citizens 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  have  successful- 
ly passed  the  examination  for  the  High  School. 
I  take  music  lessons,  but  have  stopped  now  until 
October.  I  have  only  one  pet.  which  is  a  canary- 
bird  named  Pete.  I  think  all  the  stories  in  HAK- 
PKK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  splendid.  I  wrote  once 
IK  lore,  but  my  letter  was  not  published.  I  hope 
tins  will  be,  as  I  want  a  little  friend  in  Georgia 
to  see  it.  LIZZIE  C. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  a  large  cat  and  a  pony  and  cart.  I  am 
twelve  years  old,  and  have  a  sister  who  is  ten  I 
have-  a 'lovely  French  doll,  which  has  fourteen 
dresses  and  six  bonnets.  I  go  to  school.  I  like 
the  Post-office  Box  ever  so  much.  I  received 
this  paper,  the  first  year  it  was  published,  in  the 
bound  volume,  which  I  still  get  every  Christmas 
from  New  Y'ork.  CARRIE  K.  M. 

BETHANIA,  NORTH  CAR«MNA. 

I  live  in  the  country,  away  down  here  in  North 
Carolina,  but  I  go  to  school  in  town,  where  my 
papa  and  my  uncle  have  a  large  tobacco  factory 
and  store.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  to 
bacco-workers — how  fast  their  fingers  fly.  Many 
of  them  are  colored  people,  and  some  are  no 
larger  than  I  am.  They  often  sing  together,  and 
have  such  sweet,  full  voices  that  people  passing 
by  often  stop  to  listen.  I  have  quite  a  good  lit 
tie  collection  of  minerals  and  stones,  some  rare 
and  curious  ones,  such  as  pea-stone  from  Carls- 
bad.  Germany;  flexible  sandstone,  corundum, 
and  chalcedony  from  this  State,  besides  many 
others.  My  brother  Tom  and  I  made  a  small 
threshing-machine,  and  have  threshed  out  a  nice 
lot  of  wheat  for  a  small  machine.  JAMIE  L.  K. 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  home  is  in  Washington,  but  I  am  here  for 
the  summer.  I  write  to  tell  you  of  the  Auburn 
State-prison.  It  is  a  beautiful  building,  and  re- 
minds one  of  a  fort.  On  the  extreme  tup  is  a 
soldier— of  course  not  a  real  soldier,  but  a  soldier 
made  of  copper;  he  wears  the  old  Continental 
uniform,  and  has  stood  there  for  years.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  the  convicts  march  in  to 
dinner.  You  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  and  look 
into  the  court  yard,  and  see  them  marching  in 
squads.  All  sorts  of  men  pass  you.  convicted  of 
all  crimes,  some  to  serve  their  lifetime.  Just 
back  of  the  prison  proper  is  the  state  Asylum, 
for  those  who  after  their  entrance  are  found  to 
he  in-une.  A  very  high  wall  surrounds  the 
grounds  to  keep  the  prisoners  from  escaping. 
The  windows  of  the  cells  in  which  they  sleep 
:n.'  all  heavily  grated  with  iron  bars.  They  are 
made  to  work  all  day,  and  they  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  shoes.  HENRY  E. 

The  Bible  says  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.  Some  of  these  prisoners  may  have  had 
happy  homes  once.  All  were  once  little  innocent 
children,  but  they  have  broken  the  laws,  and 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

BLANSHABD.  ONTARIO. 

I  am  one  of  your  little  girls  that  read  this  de- 
lightful paper.  I  live  in  the  country  on  a  farm. 
There  is  a  creek  that  runs  through  our  farm,  so 
you  may  be  sure  we  have  fine  times  wading  in 
the  water.  Last  year  when  the  ice  was  going 
away  it  lammed  before  our  house,  and  the  water 
came  all  over  our  fields.  We  could  sail  a  boat  in 
grandpa's  garden.  He  is  a  sailor,  and  was  always 
down  around  the  creek;  I  think  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  ocean.  I  have  a  cow;  grandma  gave 
her  to  me.  and  she  called  her  Jessie,  after  myself ; 
I  am  learning  to  milk.  The  first  birds  I  saw  last 
spring  were  a  robin,  a  gray  bird,  a  blue  jay.  and 
an  old  black  crow.  I  would  like  to  see  the  birds 
in  the  tar-away  South.  I  am  piecing  a  quilt 
named  Jacob's  I. adder  My  aunt  gives  me  mu- 
sic lexsi.n-i.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic, 


reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  writ- 
ing. It  you  ever  come  to  Canada,  come  and  see 
me.  We  get  HARPER'S  BAZAR,  MAGAZINE,  and 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  One  day  my  brother  went  into 
the  shop  and  asked  if  there  were  any  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE in  town,  and  the  gentleman  told  him,  "  Yes, 
lots  of  them."  I  was  ten  years  old  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  We  have  three  lambs  and  one  calf ; 
what  do  yon  think  would  be  nice  to  call  the  lat- 
ter? JESSIE!). 

Fanchon,  Whiteface.  Rosie,  Fairy,  Fieetfoot, 
are  pretty  names  for  a  calf. 


FULTON  HOUSE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  almost  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school  in 
the  winter,  but  now  it  is  closed  ;  I  study  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  and  ge- 
ography. I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 
We  live  in  the  country,  and  have  much  fun  both 
summer  and  winter.  We  have  no  pets  now.  We 
had  a  pet  squirrel  last  summer,  and  it  was  very 
cunning.  It  would  come  into  the  house  and 
carry  things  out  of  mamma's  work  basket,  and 
would  go  upstairs  and  gnaw  the  tassels  off  the 
curtains.  It  thought  a  great  deal  of  us,  and 
when  school  began  it  missed  us  so  that  it  ran  off, 
and  never  came  back.  We  have  two  eats,  named 
Colonel  and  Ned.  and  a  dog  named  Jack;  he  is 
thirteen  years  old.  MATTIE  S. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  and  go  to 
school.  I  have  one  brother  older  than  I  ;  his 
name  is  Robert.  We  have  lived  in  California  for 
three  years.  We  had  a  good  many  pets  :  we  bad 
chickens  that  were  so  tame  we  could  pick  them 
up  any  pla_ce  in  the  yard,  and  we  also  had  gninea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  cats  and  kittens,  and  a  bird.  I  have 
been  in  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  Mamma 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us  ;  we  like  it 
very  much.  KATIE  C. 

WEST  GARDNER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have    taken  YOUNG   PEOPLE    since  the  C2d 


number,  and  it  grows  more  and  more  interesting 

pril.    I 
three  Meters  and  two  brothers.     I  nave  a 


, 
to  me.    I  was  fourteen  years  old  last  April. 


. 
piano  at  home,  and  E  can  play  quite  well  ou  it.    I 

play  at  school,  for  the  children  to  sing,  on  an  or- 
gan. I  do  not  like  the  organ  nearly  as  well  as 
the  piano.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading, 
spelling,  history,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing. How  do  y<  iu  think  I  write,  for  one  who  uses 
her  left  hand  :-  DELIA  M.  L. 

Wonderfully  well,  but  you  should  use  the  right 
hand  too. 


ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  find  out  whether  little 
Paul  will  find  his  papa  and  mamma.  I  got  a 
piano  for  Christmas,  and  have  been  taking  music 
lessons  ever  since.  I  have  a  little  brother,  who 
is  nearly  five  years  old,  and  his  name  is  Frankie. 
I  have  a  cunning  little  kitty  that  is  all  Maltese. 
Please  publish  this  letter,  because  I  want  my 
auntie  and  cousin  to  see  it,  and  it  is  the  first  one 
that  I  have  ever  written  to  any  paper.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  GRACE  R.  J. 


RURAL.  WISCONSIN. 

I  have  a  pony  named  Pocahontas.  a  bird  named 
Grant,  and  I  did  have  a  kitten  named  Topsy.  but 
it  ran  away.  I  am  at  my  grandma's  house  now. 
I  live  iu  Eau  Claire,  and  go  to  school  every  day. 
I  enjoy  your  paper  very  much.  I  liked  "  Nan" 
about  the  best  of  any  of  the  stories. 

NELLIE  McG. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  you,  and  1  hope 
\oii  will  print  it.  Mother  gave  me  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  my  birthday.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers.  I  am  going  to  have  a  lit- 
tle garden  this  summer.  I  do  not  go  to  school ; 
my  mother  teaches  me.  I  study  geography,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  I  play 
on  the  piano.  I  am  writing  this  myself  on  the 
caligraph.  Your  little  reader,  M.  E.  L'E. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  go  to  school  in  the  winter.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  first  number. 
I  never  had  any  brother  or  sister,  and  I  am  often 
very  lonely.  We  have  five  little  birdies.  1  take 
music  lessons  twice  a  week.  I  wish  Mr.  Otis 
would  let  Paul  go  back  to  his  parents.  I  expect 
to  go  away  very  soon.  Is  there  a  sequel  to  "  Toby 
Tyler"  :•  '  NELL  L. 

"  Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother"  is  a  sequel  to  '•  Toby 
Tyler."  

ELIZABETHTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Postmistress  said  that  we  should  not  be- 
gin with  our  age.  so  I  thought  I  would  not  this 
time.  About  a  week  ago  my  brother  received  an 
answer  to  an  exchange  which  he  sent  to  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  being  in  the  country,  he 
did  not  receive  it  till  quite  a  while  after ;  it  had 
been  sent  to  our  city  home.  After  receiving  it 
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it  was  lost,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  any  boy  in 
Iowa  remembers  having  sent  an  answer  to  an 
exchange  to  B.  M.  8.,  44  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
city.  It'  so,  if  he  will  write,  we  will  send  him  his 
stamps,  which  are  two  French,  one  Canadian,  and 
two  .Japanese,  and  he  need  not  send  another 
Turkish,  which  my  brother  asked  for,  and  is  in 
the  lost  letter.  Will  the  Postmistress  please  put 
this  letter  in  print,  as  I  want  the  boy  to  see  it?  I 
am  one  of  your  twelve-year-old  readers.  LULU. 

Exchangers  will  observe  that  at  this  season, 
when  people  are  often  going  from  place  to  place 
and  changing  their  residences  for  the  vacation, 
delays  can  hardly  be  prevented.  I  hope  Lulu's 
brother  will  soon  hear  from  his  Iowa  correspond- 
ent. 


Every  week  when  we  get  our  paper  either 
mamma  or  papa  reads  the  story  "Left  Behind" 
al»ud,  because  we  all  like  to  hear  it.  We  did  live 
in  Milwaukee,  but  we  came  to  Hastings  to  live 
on  a  farm.  There  are  just  four  of  us— mamma, 
papa,  brother  Jimmie,  and  myself.  When  we 
lived  in  Milwaukee  we  went  to  see  the  trained 
horses.  We  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  the 
day  before  the  Newhall  House  fire.  We  have  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  walk  to  school.  I  am  nearly 
nine  years  old.  GUACE  B. 


ACRL-RX,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  and  have  no 
pets,  as  most  of  you  have  ;  but  I  do  not  need  any 
pets,  for  I  have  two  little  sisters,  a  little  brother, 
and  two  older  sisters.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
writing,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  drawing, 
singing,  and  every  week  I  wTrite  a  little  composi- 
tion. My  two  older  sisters  take  HAIIPEU'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  better  than  any  paper  we 
take;  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from"  little  girls 
best.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written,  and 
I  li-.pc  it  will  be  published.  MAHY  T.  D. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  have  not  any  pets  except  my  doll.  I  liavi- 
just  composed  a  story,  which,  if  you  will  receive 
H,  I  will  send  to  you.  The  name  of  it  is  "A 
Country  Scene."  Will  you  please  excuse  me  if 
I  don't  send  it  to  you  soon?  I  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter.  My  mamma  is  going  to  Long 
Branch  this  afternoon.  It  is  vacation  now. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Orange,  New  Jersey?  I 
wisli  I  had  a  little  kitten  and  a  canary-bird.  I 
am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  think  that  "  The 
Ice  Queen"  and  "  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy1'  are  the 
nicest  stories.  Good-by.  ETHEL  L. 

Your  kitten,  if  you  had  one,  might  make  love 
to  your  canary  and  eat  it  up,  so  you  are  easier 
in  your  mind  with  neither.  Send  the  story  when 
it  is  finished,  and  take  plenty  of  time  to  write  it. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PF\\SVLV*MA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  My  name  is 
Robbie.  I  go  to  school ;  I  am  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion, Primary;  I  like  to  go  to  school.  I  have  a 
little  sister  named  Jennie,  who  was  five  years  old 
February  35, 1881 ;  my  big  brother  and  I  made  her 
a  present  of  a  coach  for  her  baby,  and  mamma 
gave  her  a  birthday  card.  I  have  a  bound  copy 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  papa  is  going  to 
get  bound  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1883.  I  can  hardly 
wait  till  Wednesday  night  for  the  paper  to  come. 
We  have  two  pets,  a  canary  and  a  cat;  both 
names  are  Dick.  Papa  wrote  this  letter  for  me, 
and  don't  forget  to  print  it  in  the  Post-office  Box. 
This  is  a  stormy  day.  I  have  just  come  lnum- 
from  Sunday-school.  ROBBIE  McL. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON'  TERRITORY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  who  used  to  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  last  March  I  came  up  here.  I  like  it 
very  much  here.  Puget  Sound  is  a  lovely  body 
<i|  water,  I  think.  I  attend  the  University  of 
Washington  Territory,  but  it  is  vacation  now,  so 
I  am  at  home  all  day.  I  saw  the  procession  to- 
day (it's  Fourth  of  July),  and  thought  it  rather 

llirr        ()|    r.iur-r    il     w,i-    ||,,|    \  ,-rv   hirgt',  ;i-    till-    is 

nut  a  large  city.  Last  week  we  went  away  across 
the  Sound  to  fish  ;  we  caught  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  black  bass  and  rock-cod ;  there  are 
more  black  bass,  toad-fish,  and  star-fish  than  any 
place  I  have  ever  been.  I  thought  that  "Our 
Little  Dunce"  was  real  nice;  so  was  "The  Ice 
tiueen"  ;  and  I  like  "  Left  Behind''  very  much. 

NANNIE. 


TEENTOM,  XKW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  and  attend 
school.  It  is  now  vacation,  I  like  my  school 
and  teacher  very  much,  and  am  striving  hard  to 
learn,  so  that  if  I  live  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man  I 
shall  have  an  education.  I  am  studying  Harper's 
I  nd(!pendent  Geography,  the  Normal  Tnii  m  Arith- 
metic, Part  I.,  Watson's  Complete  Speller,  and 
Watson's  Independent  Second  Header.  I  have 
not  yet  learned  to  write  well  enough  to  write 
this  letter,  but  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  write  you 
one.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  pets.  We 
have  three  Brazilian  parrots,  green  in  color,  with 
red  backs ;  they  are  good  talkers,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  good  singer  and  whistler.  We  have 


also  a  Brazilian  macaw,  or  arrara,  a  fine  large 
bird  with  scarlet  plumage,  which  is  a  great  talker ; 
he  is  a  very  destructive  bird,  and  everything 
around  him,  except  his  perch,  has  to  be  covered 
with  tin  or  zinc.  In  the  summer  season  we  let 
the  parrots  and  arrara  run  loose  in  the  yard.  I 
had  a  pair  of  paroquets,  but  last  winter  one  of 
them  died.  I  have  taught  the  other  a  great  many 
tricks,  such  as  climbing  up  a  small  ladder,  and  he 
will  sit  upon  my  hand  and  pick  particles  out  of 
my  teeth  with  his  bill.  I  am  going  to  try  to  teach 
him  many  other  little  tricks.  I  should  be  pleasi-d 
to  receive  letters  from  any  little  boy  who  may 
read  this,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the 
same.  1  have  been  in  receipt  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  as  a  Christinas  present,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long, 
although  I  have  much  more  I  would  like  to  write 
you.  Good-by,  dear  Postmistress. 

WILLIE  D.  B. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YOKK. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  you  some 
day,  so,  as  the  day  is  stormy,  I  will  do  it  now.  I 
was  twelve  years  old  the  day  after  Anniversary- 
day.  It  was  so  pleasant  on  Anniversary-day  that 
I  asked  mamma  if  I  might  celebrate  it  then.  I 
was  so  glad  when  she  consented.  I  got  a  great 
many  lovely  presents.  Among  the  number  of 
nice  presents  was  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
which  I  was  so  glad  to  receive.  I  had  all  the 
numbers  from  Christmas  up.  I  am  going  to  get 
all  the  numbers  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year.  1 
enjoy  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  so  much 
that  I  never  let  a  paper  go  without  reading  every 
letter  in  it.  I  have  tour  sisters  ;  two  of  them  are 
married.  I  have  a  little  nephew,  Walter ;  he  is  a 
little  over  four  years  old,  and  is  very  strong  and 
healthy  at  the  present  time.  1  also  had  four  bro- 
thers, but  one  of  them  died  before  I  was  born. 
I  am  writing  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  so  I  will  close 
my  letter  with  much  love  from  my  nephew  Wal- 
ter and  VIOLET  V.  C. 

Anniversary-day  in  Brooklyn  comes  near  the 
end  of  May,  and  is  next  to  Christmas  in  the  re- 
gards of  the  children,  as  on  that  day  the  Sunday- 
schools  parade.  Violet  must  have  enjoyed  her 
celebration. 

This  is  from  another  Brooklyn  girl. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  young  girl  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  old- 
est of  six  children.  The  oldest  boy  is  lame,  and 
is  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  being  treated,  so  I  go 
over  there  every  week,  and  the  Sisters  are  the 
dearest  ladies  that  ever  lived.  Archie  is  in  St. 
Raphael's  Ward,  and  is  the  oldest  boy  in  the 
ward.  Sister  Esther  speaks  of  him  as  a  "little 
comfort."  Some  day  I  will  describe  the  whole 
hospital— that  is,  if  you  like.  All  the  children 
are  at  Hockaway  now.  Dear  Postmistress,  if  you 
ever  go  to  the  hospital,  please  ask  for  Archie  L. 
Both  he  and  I  are  great  lovers  of  HARPER'S  V.M  -. ,, 
PEOPLE.  I  write  this  letter  so  as  to  surprise  him 
if  it  is  published.  I  ask  some  little  girl  to  wiitr 
a  list  of  things  to  embroider  on  crazy- work. 
With  much  love,  I  remain  MAY  L. 

I  will  surely  iuquire  for  Archie  when  I  go. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  my 
pets.  I  have  a  pug-dog,  a  cat,  and  a  canary-bird. 
The  eat's  name  is  Pellar,  and  the  bird's  Topsy. 
M\  grandma  has  a  little  greyhound  named  Nixie; 
she  is  the  haudsomest  one  I  ever  saw.  With 
much  love.  BESSIE  B. 


Bruce  W. :  Y'our  little  sister  is  very  cunning. 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  life  in  Florida  when 
you  go  there  to  cultivate  oranges. — Lena  P. :  I 
am  glad  you  have  already  learned  to  make  bread. 
Try  to  learn  everything  else  about  housekeep- 
ing.—Addie  C.  S. :  Your  bay-window,  with  its 
beautiful  hanging-baskets,  vines,  and  geraniums 
in  bloom,  must  be  a  lovely  sight,  and  your  friends, 
no  doubt,  enjoy  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  family. 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  about  your  prizes. — May  S. 
C.  has  a  very  clever  parrot. — Emily  C.  sends  some 
pretty  stanzas  by  Bessie  I1.,  her  little  sister,  one 
of  which  I  quote  : 

"  O  beautiful,  beautiful  cloud-land, 

O  soft  and  dreamy  shade, 
Did  I  hear  one  say  that  you'd  fade  away  *— 

But  no!  how  can  you  fade? 
I  see  a  tall  and  looming  wave 

That  rolls  o'er  a  sea  so  grand ; 
I  see  a  dark  and  misty  cave 

In  the  beautiful  cloud-land." 

Lillian  L.  has  two  dogs  and  two  birds,  can  drive 
her  pony  herself,  and  has  six  dolls,  all  pretty. 
She  is  my  California  Lily.— A  Lily  nearer  home, 
Lillie  M.  H.,  of  New  Jersey,  has  two  dollies. 
Daisy  and  Mabel,  and  has  a  happy  time  every 
day.— Mary  E.  II.  has  a  calf  so  gentle  that  she  will 
come  at.  a  call,  knowing  her  name  perfectly.— 
.)osic  S.  likes  that  poor  little  Katiuka.  So  do  L— 
Mary  B.  B. :  What  will  you  do  with  ten  kittens? 
— I'attie  would  like  a  good  receipt  for  seed-cakes. 


— A  Little  Friend:  The  amount  you  mention  is 
enough  for  your  purpose.  White  aprons  em- 
broidered with  red  would  be  prettiest,  and  you 
should  send  to  the  nearest  large  city  for  your 
material  and  patterns.— Xellie :  I  have  seen  the 
panels  of  doors  ornamented  very  beautifully  with 
cards,  and  as  you  have  so  many  you  might  dec- 
orate yours,  if  your  mamma  is  willing  to  let  you 
try.— Henry  ('. :  Rabbits  are  nice  pets.— If  Miss 
Fannie  Hemenway  is  still  willing  to  paint  pieces 
of  silk,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  plain  pieces,  will  she 
please  send  her  address  to  the  Post-office  Box  and 
oblige  an  inquirer? — I  can  not  advise  my  little 
friend,  whose  age  is  thirteen,  how  to  make  pin- 
money  without  knowing  more  about  her.  If  she 
can  embroidernicely  she  may  find  work  among  her 
friends, as  many  ladiesare  very  glad  to  pay  ayouth- 
ful  needle-woman  for  working  their  table  scarfs, 
napkins,  lambrequins,  etc.,  while  they  provide 
the  materials.  As  a  rule,  if  a  person  knows  how 
to  do  a  thing  well  and  thoroughly,  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  somebody  to  pay  her  for  doing  it. 
—Addie  I'. :  You  might  offer  your  paper  dolls  for 
something  else  through  the  Exchange  columns, 
but  the  rules  of  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  do  not 
permit  you  to  dispose  of  them  for  money. — Xina 
P.,  Myrtie  (i.,  Amanda  L.,  and  Yensie  W. :  Your 
letters  are  so  much  alike  that  I  think  you  must 
have  had  fun  in  writing  them.  Thank  you.— 
Aneareva :  Your  contribution,  §1,  was  sent  to 
Sister  Catharine,  of  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for 
Children,  for  the  inmate  of  Young  People's  Cot. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

COMPOUND  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  Small  inlets  or  creeks.  2.  Vile.  3.  Secret 
science.  4.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. — Primals  and 
finals  combined  compose  a  rope  used  to  support 
a  ship's  mast.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


No.  2. 

TWO    HIDDEN    PROVERBS    (A    WORD    IN    EACH    SEN- 
TENCE). 

1. — 1.  She  is  well.  2.  Has  she  begun  her  work? 
3.  She  is  very  kind.  4  she  gave  me  half  an  apple. 
5.  The  work  has  not  been  done. 

2.— 1.  She  is  very  fair.  i.  1  saw  no  familiar  faces. 
3. 1  need  your  aid.  4.  No  one  has  arrived.  5.  Do 
you  paint  portraits?  BUTTERFLY. 


No.  3. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  a  boy's  name,  and  leave  a  row  of 
men.  2.  An  animal,  and  leave  an  animal.  3.  A 
space,  and  leave  an  edging.  4.  What  painters 
use,  and  leave  a  plant.  5.  A  ribbon,  and  leave  a 
tree.  6.  A  fish,  and  leave  a  defeat.  7.  A  small 
boat,  and  leave  an  animal.  MAC  E.  C. 


No.  4. 

FOUR  EASY   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  vowel.    2.  A  unit.    3.  The  fruit  of  an 
oak.    4.  An  epoch.    5.  A  consonant. 

2.— 1.  A  vowel.    S.  A  deed.   3.  Bitter.   4.  A  metal. 
5.  A  consonant. 

?,.— 1.  A  vowel.    2.  A  song.    3.  A  proverb.    4.  A 
cell.    5.  A  vowel. 

4. — 1.  A  vowel.    2.  Cold.    3.  One  who  takes  a 
part.    4.  A  pronoun.    5.  A  consonant. 

R.  B.  DEALS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  346. 


No.  1.- 
No.  2.- 


No.  3.— 


Paris.    Apple.    Spain. 

S 

FOG 

SUMAC 

F  U  M  B  L  E  R 

SOMBREROS 

GALENIC 

C  E  R  I  C 

R  O  C 

S 

COAT 
OGLE 
ALMS 
TEST 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Charlie  Davis,  Martin  Hektoun,  Ernest 
McComiell,  E.  Harris  Jones,  Florence  Anderson, 
Mary  B.,  Jennie  L.,  Willie  A.  Scott,  Phil  Cohen, 
H  Rochester,  Mr.  Ens.,  Paul  B.,  Mamie  Williams, 
George  H.  Jacobs,  J.  R.  Holme,  Butterfly.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  Navajo,  Oliver  Twist,  Sadie 
Holmes,  Miirtie  and  Lulu  Anspacher,  S.  M.  Fech- 
heimer,  Eugenia  Rockwood,  Thomas  Lee,  Flora 
Ferguson,  Emily  Ballagh,  John  Van  Voorhees, 
Tim  M.  D.,  L.  P.  Green,  and  A.  C.  Perry,  Jun. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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A  TANDEM.  WITH  THE  CART  BEFOKE  THE  HORSE. 

ENIGMA. 
I!  Y    E.    M.    TRACjU  AIR. 

"ITTTHAT  is  that  serpent,  tell  me— 

TT      Not   bred  on  earth.  I  ween — 
111  courage,  strength,  and  swiftness 
Whose  like   was  never  seen? 

With  loud  and  fearful  bellow 

She  darts  upon  her  prey; 
At  one  fell  swoop  the  rider 

And  strongest   horse   will  slay. 

The  highest  points  she  chooses; 

She  seeks  the  coat   of  mail; 
Nor  lock  nor  liar  can  save  you 

If  she  your  house  a— ail. 

The  strongest  oak  she'll  shatter 

As  if  a  blade  of   ;rra.-s; 
She'll  break  the  strongest   fetters, 

And  burst  the  gale-  of  bras-. 

This  monster  (need  I  name  her'.') 

But  once  her  power  tries; 
Her  own  wild  flames  devour  her, 

And  when  she  strikes  she  dies. 


INSECTS  PLAYING  AT  SEESAU'. 

IN  strolling  through  the  wuods  I  have  often   noticed  insects 
and  various  animal.-  en^med  in  Dailies  and  sports  that  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  some  of  these  which  children  play.    Once 
1  saw  two  ants  who  were  having  a  mock  battle;  another  time 


two  flies  were  del  ei- ic<l  in  a  real  game  of  tag.  1  idiug  behind  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  then  darting  out  and  away. 

A  wise  professor  once  watched  a  solemn  toad  at  play.  It  was 
standing  on  its  hind-legs,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  twig  exactly 
as  if  it  were  trying  to  play  the  flnte.  I  >.nce  saw  a  game  of  see- 
saw which  actually  occurred,  although  it  might  Lave  been  pure- 
ly accidental.  A  toad-stoiil  that  ure  i  in  a  damp  spot  beside  the 
walk  formed  the  rest,  and  aeniss  it  bad  blown  a  spear  of  hay  or 
grass,  so  thai  il  almost  balanced. 

While  the  spear  was  thus  balanced  a  butterfly  came  sailing 
along,  and  seeing  the  invited  roust,  alighted  for  a  moment's  rest. 
But  a  moment  later  a  comical  green  grasshopper,  with  two  long 
waving  whiskers,  was  seen  to  alight  upon  the  other  end  of  the 
seesaw  .  just  bearing  :.  down,  and  as  lie  advanced  up  the  spear 
he  \\  as  in  turn  raise ..1  in  the  air  by  the  butterfly. 


B 


THE   UNITED  HEARTS. 

END  w  ch  pincers  two  pieces  of  iron  wire,  about  the  six- 
teeutu  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  showu  in  the  diagrams, 


only  about  three  or  four  times  the  size.     The  details  of  the  ends 

of  the  wires  are  shown  below,  about  natural  size. 

The  bending  of  these  ends  must  be  care- 
fully followed,  except  that  the  loop  formed  by 
A  may  be  at  ri.nht  angles  to  the  loop  formed 
by  \'<.  in.-tead  of  being  flat,  as  drawn.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  solution  less  obvious. 

Galvanized  wire  is  re- 
commended, as  it  does  not 
get  rusty.  The  wire  should 
not  be  of  soft  iron,  like  but- 
tle wire,  or  the  hearts  will 
not  keep  their  shape,  but 
it  must  be  soft  enough  to 

yield  readily  to  the  pressure  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  such  as  are 

generally  combined  with  wire-nippers. 

The  puzzle  is  to  link  the  hearts  together,  or,  if  given  linked, 

lo  separate  them. 


A   FAN  PARTY. 


HPIIEY  were  asked  to  a  beautiful  bull 
_L    In  a  spacious  and  eleiiant  hall: 
Bnt  the  ni^-lit  was  so  hut 
That  ilanr>-  thi'V  <-"tiM  not. 
Which  made  tliein  quite  -.  .n-owt'ul  all 


Said  they,  "We  will  patiently  try 
To  wait,*  without  murmur  or  sign, 

Till  the  ice-cream  is  brought ; 

But  we'll  never  be  caught 
Again  at  a  ball  in  July." 
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THE  "LUCK"  OF  THE  SCHOONER  "DOLLY." 

BY   PRANK   H.  CONVERSE. 

AWAY  back  in  the  yeai-  1804 — eight  years  previous  to 
what  Xew-Englanders  are  accustomed  to  call  "the 
war  of  1-."  in  which  year  the  famous  naval  duel  between 
the  Kiiti')-}>rixi'  and  J-t/>.rer  took  place  off  the  coast  of 
Maine — good  old  Deacon  Elnathan  Jones  built  and  launch- 
ed from  his  own  little  ship-yard  the  schooner  Dolly  (called 
after  his  wife,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Mary  Alcidora 
Matilda),  a — for  those  days — well-proportioned  vessel  of 
some  eighty  -  five  tons  burden.  In  the  early  times  of 
which  I  write,  the  Dolly  was  considered  to  be  altogether 
too  larg?  for  ordinary  coasting  purposes. 

"  An  eighty-ton  schooner! — who  ever  heard  of  sech  a 
thing?"  growled  one  old  sea-captain,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  four- 
masted  schooners  capable  of  carrying  nearly  two  thousand 
tons  dead-weight  would  be  built.  And  let  me  add,  in  this 
connection,  that  in  those  days  a  full-rigged  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  burden  was  looked  upon  very  much  as  you 
and  I,  dear  reader,  would  regard  the  great  iron  four-thou- 
sand-ton  ship  recently  launched  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

But  as  I  was  saying,  the  good  schooner  Dolly,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  180-1,  was  regarded  as  au  enormous 
piece  of  naval  architecture,  and  certain  sea-faring  men, 
in  making  mention  of  her,  were  accustomed  to  refer  to 
the  vessel  in  question  as  Jones's  Folly.  But,  all  the 
same,  the  good  Deacon  believed  that  his  new  enterprise 
would  pay — and  he  was  right. 

In  due  time  Deacon  Jones  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  by  the  terms  of  his  will  his  eldest  son  Ichabod  was 
forbidden  to  sell  the  schooner  except  in  the  event  of  the 
direst  necessity. 

"  Without  beeing  Superstitious" — so  ran  the  document, 
which  is  yet  on  file  in  a  dusty  pigeon-hole  in  a  certain 
county  record  office—"  I  have  a  fancy  that  ye  pet  name  of 
my  Beloved  wyfe  Mary  will  bring  good  Fortune  to  ye 
vessel  and  her  owners,  hence  it  is  my  express  wish  and 
desyre  that  s'd  vessel  be  kept  in  ye  family  so  long  as  may 
be  for  Interest  of  all  concerned." 

And  so  it  is  that  through  several  successive  genera- 
tions the  schooner  has  been  owned  and  commanded  by 
some  one  of  Deacon  Jones's  descendants.  In  the  war  of 
1812  Captain  Jordan  Jones,  of  Machiasport,  took  out  let- 
ters of  marque,  and  transformed  the  Dully  into  a  priva- 
teer for  the  time  being.  In  less  than  six  months  the  little 
vessel  captured  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Castine  three 
prizes,  the  value  of  any  one  of  which  was  more  than  dou- 
ble that  of  the  schooner  herself.  Ten  years  later,  while 
in  the  West  India  trade,  the  Dolly  herself  was  captured 
by  the  then  notorious  pirate  Maxwell,  who  put  a  prize 
crew,  consisting  of  four  men  and  his  second  officer,  on 
board  her. 

One  of  the  Windward  Islands,  where  the  buccaneers 
had  their  stronghold,  was  her  destination.  But  there  was 
a  cask  of  spirits  in  the  hold;  the  pirates  became  intox- 
icated, and  Captain  Jordan  Jones,  Jun.,  managing  to  free 
himself  from  his  shackles,  released  the  three  men  compos- 
ing his  own  crew,  bound  their  previous  captors,  and 
brought  them  into  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where,  accord- 
ing to  local  history,  they  were  hung  in  chains. 

And  so  down  through  the  years  the  Dolly  was  in  many 
respects  what  is  called  a  "  lucky"  vessel.  In  summer-time 
she  carried  lumber  from  Bangor  to  Boston;  in  winter,  if 
freights  were  good,  ran  down  to  Mexico  for  mahogany,  or 
Cuba  for  sugar.  During  all  her  voyaging  the  Dollij  \\as 
never  known  to  lose  either  spars  or  sails,  and  after  more 
than  seventy-five  years  of  service  Captain  Adoniram  Jones 
was  wont  to  proudly  boast  that  the  "ol'  Dolly  was  jest  as 
sound  as  the  day  she  was  rushed  off  the  stocks." 

But  while  the  Dolly  was  lucky  in  this  particular  re- 
spect, in  a  financial  point  of  view  she  was  unlucky  as  the 


years  went  on.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation  and  a 
corresponding  decline  in  freights  had  made  a  marked 
change  in  the  vessel's  receipts. 

"We  won't  much  more'n  pay  our  runnin'  expenses 
this  trip,  Dolly,"  Captain  Adoniram  rather  gloomily  ob- 
served, as  on  a  certain  bright  June  morning  the  old 
schooner,  with  a  deck-load  of  baled  hay,  lay  becalmed  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ann.  The  sun  shone  down 
on  a  glassy  sea,  unruffled  by  a  breath  of  wind,  and  as 
the  vessel  rose  and  fell  on  the  long  sluggish  swells,  the 
"  flap"  of  the  reef  points  against  the  slatting  sails,  and  ]>•  r 
petual  swing  and  squeak  of  the  booms,  had  a  most  exas- 
perating eff>'et  upon  the  Captain's  nerves,  the  more  par- 
ticularly as  being  suggestive  of  a  probable  day's  delay  in 
arriving  at  Boston. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  cheerfully  answered  Dolly,  the  Cap- 
tain's fifteen-year-old  daughter,  who  had  been  named  aft- 
er the  vessel  with  which  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
were  so  intimately  connected.  For  following  close  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  a  few  years  previous,  came  the  loss 
of  his  little  property,  since  when  neither  Captain  Adoni- 
ram nor  his  daughter  had  been  able  to  claim  any  other 
home  than  the  schooner's  cabin,  which,  however,  was  com- 
fortably and  even  cozily  fitted  up,  Dolly's  sleeping-apart- 
ment being  a  tiny  state-room  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel. 

"No  gettin'  into  Provincetown  to-night,  that's  certain," 
remarked  Eph  Cummings,  the  Captain's  nephew  and  entire 
starboard  watch,  as  he  leaned  in  a  leisurely — not  to  say  in- 
dolent— manner  against  the  wheel,  chewing  a  bit  of  hay 
pulled  from  the  nearest  bale. 

Captain  Adoniram  shook  his  head. 

"There's  no  chance  of  gettin'  anywhere  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  far's  /  can  tell,"  he  returned,  rather 
despondently,  "and  there's  Cap'n  Cracker  all  ready  for 
sea,  and  we  layin'  here  becalmed  with  all  his  'gear'  aboard. 
Plague  take  sech  luck,  I  say  !" 

"  Gear,"  let  me  explain,  is  a  term  used  by  sailors  to  de- 
scribe the  entire  outfit  of  a  boat.  In  the  case  of  a  whale- 
boat  it  would  include  six  to  ten  harpoons  (or  "  irons" I  and 
lances,  properly  arranged  in  beckets,  boat  knife,  hatchet, 
spade,  waifs,  lantern,  compass,  line -tubs,  etc.  Captain 
Cracker,  of  the  whaling  brig  Sea  Fox,  having  bought 
the  "gear"  of  a  condemned  whaler  in  an  Eastern  port, 
had  shipped  the  same  to  Provincetown  per  schooner  Dolly, 
and  was  impatiently  awaiting  its  arrival. 

Meanwhile  Dolly,  who  was  a  slim,  hazel-eyed  girl,  with 
a  profusion  of  crinkly  dark  hair  flowing  from  beneath 
the  cape  of  her  sun-bonnet  far  below  her  waist,  was  gaz- 
ing intently  through  her  father's  battered  canvas-covered 
spy -glass  at  some  occasionally  appea  ring  jets  of  vapor  dim- 
ly outlined  against  the  distant  horizon.  Captain  Adoni- 
ram's  attention  was  attracted  in  the  same  direction. 

"  What  is  it,  Dolly — a  sail  T'  he  asked ;  then  in  the  same 
breath  bellowed,  as  from  the  mast-head  of  a  whaler,  the 
loud-voiced,  long-drawn,  "Ar-r-r-r  blows!  ar-ar-ar  blows !" 
indicative  of  whales  "  spouting"  in  the  distance;  for  Cap- 
tain Adoniram,  in  his  thirty  odd  years  of  sea-faring  life, 
had  made  more  than  one  whaling  voyage,  and  the  old  in- 
stincts peculiar  to  this  class  of  sea-farers  were  still  strong 
within  him. 

"I  thought  you  see  a  breeze  comiu',  and,  so  fur's  I  can 
see,  it's  nothin'  but  some  old  whales,"  muttered  Ephraim, 
in  an  injured  voice. 

Whales  were  no  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  who 
had  often  seen  them  blowing  in  the  distance  while  on 
different  coasting  trips.  And  Ephraim,  who  had  quite 
a  taste  for  good  eating,  was  anxious  to  get  into  port,  for 
having  been  four  days  out,  the  beans  had  run  short,  and 
Eph  was  as  fond  of  pork  and  beans  as  the  most  pronounced 
Bostoniau. 

Whales?  yes;  but  as  the  spouts  increased  in  number 
and  nearness,  even  Captain  Adoniram  was  fain  to  remark 
that  he'd  be  "  hornsuoggled" — the  nearest  approach  to  pro- 
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faulty  that  he  ever  indulged  in — if  he  ever  see  sech  a  pas- 
sel  of  'em  together  to  once  in  all  his  born  days.  Hump- 
backs, with  the  curving  protuberance  not  unlike  that  pe- 
culiar to  the  back  of  a  camel  projecting  above  the  water, 
lean,  long-bodied  "right"  whales,  noted  for  making  more 
fight  than  oil.  immense  "bowheads"  from  the  northern 
seas,  and  most  formidable  in  appearance  among  them  all 
perhaps  was  the  cachelot,  or  sperm-whale,  with  his  square, 
blunt  head  and  lance-like  lower  jaw,  with  which  in  his 
anger  he  can  cut  and  slash  at  an  overturned  boat  until  it 
is  reduced  to  splinters. 

On  they  came,  a  mighty  phalanx  of  marine  monsters, 
puffing  and  blowing  out  great  jets  of  vapor  with  a  noise 
like  that  made  by  so  many  low-pressure  Mississippi  steam- 
ers. They  surrounded  the  schooner,  lashing  the  surface 
of  the  sea  into  a  smother  of  foam  in  their  clumsy  gambols, 
and  at  times  coming  so  near  the  vessel's  side  as  to  cause 
young  Mr.  Cummings  to  turn  very  pale,  and  remark  that 
if  he'd  'a  knowed  it  was  goin'  to  be  any  sech  trip  as  this — 
dead  calms,  and  whales  pretty  nigh  comin'  right  in  on 
deck — he'd  'a  staid  to  home  on  the  farm.* 

"There  isn't  any  danger,  is  there,  father  ?"  asked  Dolly, 
who  had  been  watching  this  really  wonderful  sight  with 
the  deepest  interest,  not  unmixed  with  a  little  natural  fear 
as  some  whale  would  rise  to  the  surface,  almost  directly 
under  the  schooner's  quarter,  with  a  snort — if  I  may  so 
express  it — like  the  steam  from  a  gigantic  escape-valve. 

"Land  sake  alive!  no,  child,"  answered  her  father, 
whose  eyes  were  glistening  with  excitement,  "and  I  only 
wish — 

The  sentence  was  not  completed.  All  at  once  an  im- 
mense mountain  of  dun-colored  flesh,  down  whose  glis- 
tening sides  streamed  vast  sheets  of  foaming  water,  rose 
to  the  surface  so  close  as  to  touch  the  vessel's  hull  with 
his  huge  body. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Being  still  "on  soundings,"  the 
anchor  lay  on  the  rail  with  one  fluke  projecting  outboard, 
ready  for  letting  go  at  short  notice.  And  as  the  leviathan 
of  the  deep  threw  his  vast  head  in  the  air,  bringing  his 
jaws  together  with  a  vicious  snap,  the  outboard  anchor 
fluke  in  same  way  hooked  itself  just  inside  the  thick  folds 
of  flesh  at  the  junction  of  the  jaws,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment disappeared  from  the  rail,  while  after  it  flew  about 
fifteen  fathoms  of  chain. 

Then  came  a  jerk  which  shook  the  schooner  from  stem 
to  stern,  causing  Ephraim  to  fall  over  the  barrel  of  the 
wheel  with  great  expedition,  while  Captain  Adoiiiram, 
quite  bewildered,  ran  forward  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

He  very  soon  found  out.  The  Dolly  was  rushing 
through  the  calm  water  at  a  rate  far  excelling  any  previ- 
ous record  that  she  had  made,  even  when  driving  before  a 
cyclone  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  under  the  merest  rag  of 
sail.  As  the  terrified  Belgian  who  composed  the  entire 
port  watch  expressed  it,  "Ze  big  feesh  vos  run  away  mit 
der  Dolly." 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  many  years  of  sea-faring 
life.  Captain  Adoniram  was  puzzled  to  know  just  what  to 
do.  A  cold-chisel  with  which  to  have  cut  one  of  the  links 
of  the  tautened  chain  would  have  solved  the  difficulty, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  on  board. 

"Mebbe  he'll  tow  us  straight  inter  Provincetown — he's 
headin'  direc'  for  Cape  Cod,"  grimly  observed  the  Captain, 
glancing  at  the  compass. 

"  But,  father" — began  Dolly,  when  a  new  and  unexpect- 
ed danger  threatened  them. 

*  The  schooner  M.  B.  Millen,  Captain  Young,  arrived  this  morning 
(June  23,  1884),  from  Savannah  after  a  passage  of  nine  clays.  C;ip- 
tain  Young  reports  that  on  June  20,  at  noon,  in  latitude  35°  50',  longi- 
tude 74°  14'  W.,  during  a  dead  calm,  the  vessel  was  surrounded  by  a 
school  of  whales,  which  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  reach, 
coming  to  the  surface  and  blowing.  They  came  so  close  to  the 
vessel  that  they  could  be  reached  from  the  deck  with  a  common  har- 
poon. 


Suddenly  slackening  his  mad  onwTard  rush,  the  whale 
"  milled"  round,  and  lay  motionless  for  a  moment  or  two 
— the  chain  banging  in  a  great  bight,  over  which  the  ves- 
sel was  carried  by  her  own  impetus,  directly  toward  the 
monster. 

"Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  Captain  Adoniram,  tugging 
excitedly  at  his  grizzled  beard,  as  the  recollection  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship  Essex  by  a  blow  from  the  head  of  an  in- 
furiated whale  flashed  across  his  mind,  "he's  a-layin'  for 
us.  What'ii  creation  are  we  goiu'  to  do." 

"  Father,"  eagerly  cried  Dolly,  who,  though  very  pale, 
had  behaved  with  remarkable  coolness  from  the  very  first, 
as  the  remembrance  of  an  incident  narrated  by  her  fnilnT 
came  to  her  as  a  sort  of  inspiration,  "  perhaps  a  bomb-lance 
would  frighten  him." 

Catching  eagerly  at  the  suggestion,  the  Captain  dived  be- 
low, and  in  rather  less  than  five  seconds  appeared  on 
deck  with  a  heavy  rifle  of  extraordinarily  large  bore. 
Charging  it  with  a  thimbleful  of  "  Dupont's  best,"  he  rap- 
idly pressed  down  upon  the  powder  a  hollow  pointed  iron 
tube  some  six  inches  in  length,  which  is  filled  with  an  ex- 
plosive material  that  the  powder  lights  when  the  gun  is 
discharged.  Capping  and  cocking  the  heavy  weapon, 
Captain  Adoniram  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon. 

The  whale,  beating  the  water  with  his  tremendous 
flukes,  was  backing  with  an  evident  purpose  of  getting 
more  headway  for  his  intended  blow,  while  the  vessel  was 
so  near  that  those  on  board  could  easily  see  his  small  eye, 
which  seemed  to  gleam  with  rage. 

The  ribs  of  the  whale  are  so  near  together  that  often- 
times the  bomb-lance,  imbedded  in  the  thick  blubber,  strikes 
one  of  the  great  bones,  and  explodes  harmlessly  in  the  oily 
mass.  But  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Captain  had 
sighted  a  whale-gun,  and  as  the  cachelot  started  for  the 
Dolly,  Captain  Adoniram  fired. 

The  "  thud"  of  the  bomb-lance  as  it  penetrated  the  mon- 
ster's hide  was  followed  by  a  dull  explosion,  and  the  enor- 
mous whale,  throwing  himself  entirely  clear  of  the  water, 
fell  back  with  a  crash  that  churned  the  surrounding  sea 
into  a  mass  of  foam,  and  then  with  one  great  gasp  the 
mighty  leviathan  of  the  deep  rolled  partly  over  upon  his 
side,  and  the  waves  were  crimsoned  with  his  life-blood, 
while  the  great  body  of  whales  on  every  side  struck  oft' 
at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  as  though  by  common  con- 
sent. 

"  That  'ere  bomb-lance  went  right  direc'  to  the  critter's 
vitals,"  shouted  Captain  Adoniram,  dropping  the  gun  and 
hugging  Dolly  wildly;  "and  if  we  can  tow  him  into 
Provincetown,  he's  worth  a  clean  six  thousaii'  dollars,  for 
he'll  try  out  eighty  barrels  sure  .'"* 

I  should  like  to  describe  to  you  how  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty the  whale  was  secured  alongside,  the  slack  chain 
hove  in,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  shortly  afterward,  the 
Dolly  slowly  made  her  way  to  Provincetown  with  her 
valuable  prize,  which  was  readily  disposed  of  to  old  Cap- 
tain Sylvester  for  a  little  more  than  the  sum  mentioned 
by  Captain  Jones ;  but  I  have  already  made  my  story  long- 
er than  I  at  first  intended. 

But  though  Dolly  the  maiden,  who  is  now  a  well- 
grown  young  lady  of  eighteen,  no  longer  follows  the  sea 
(the  Captain  having  bought  a  snug  little  home  near  Rock- 
land,  Maine),  Dolly  the  vessel  does;  and  only  last  week, 
after  a  thorough  overhauling,  she  began  her  voyaging 
again,,  and  Captain  Adoniram  Jones  confidently  declares 
that  she's  bound  to  make  his  fortune,  before  he  gives  up 
sea-going,  "in  spite  of  fate." 


*  The  whale  caught  by  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Lizzie  P.  Simiiwnx, 
of  Xe\v  London,  at  Cumberland  Inlri,  turned  out  to  be  more  valuable 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  Thr  rxuri  returns  of  the  sale  were  as  fol- 
lows:  from  whalebone,  $11!, 2::t> ;  oil,  *:M'.io;  total,  $  15,720.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  realized  from  a  single  whale. 
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"THE    PROSPEKOls    <>XE." 

MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  RABBITS. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 


"  TTE  does  look  like  a  rabbit." 

_L  l_  "  He !  That  homely  fellow  !  Why,  you  are  in- 
sulting your  species." 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  around.  He  was  sitting  on  a 
bank  under  the  shade  of  the  hedge,  thinking  of  Miss  An- 
gelina, when  he  heard  the  conversation  which  begins  our 
story.  He  insists  that  he  was  wide  awake.  "Do  you 
think  I  could  sleep  when  my  mind  was  full  of  her?"  he 
inquired,  in  an  injured  tone,  when  I  suggested  he  might 
have  been  napping;  so  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther, and  we  will  accept  his  statement  that  he  was  wide 
awake. 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  around.  There,  only  a  few  feet 
away,  sat  two  rabbits,  eying  him  intently.  One  was  a 
large  fat  rabbit,  with  long  sleek  ears  held  straight  up  in 
the  air;  he  had  a  deep  voice,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
self-satisfaction  and  importance;  he  looked  as  if  he  might 
be  a  politician  or  a  successful  merchant.  The  other  was 
thin  and  ragged,  his  ears  hung  down  dejectedly,  and  he 
appeared  as  if  a  full  meal  had  been  a  stranger  to  him  for 
many  a  day.  Mr.  Thompson  at  once  concluded  that  he 
was  a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  the  great  man,  and  felt  his 
heart  go  out  toward  him  in  pity  for  his  miserable  ap'pear- 
ance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  were  gazing  at  him  curiously, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  one  would  look  at  some  new 
kind  of  bug  or  a  curious  animal. 

"He  does  resemble  a  rabbit,  now  I  see  his  full  far.\" 
admitted  the  larger  of  the  two,  after  a  few  moments' 
thought. 


"Especially  about  the  ears,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
titter. 

Mr.  Thompson  frowned.  To  resemble  a  rabbit  in  the 
face  was  bad  enough;  but  about  the  ears — the  rabbit's  ears 
were  at  least  six  inches  in  length — was  too  insulting.  The 
rabbit  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  in  the  same  light,  however; 
he  seemed  to  think  the  insult  was  on  the  other  side,  for 
he  shook  his  own  long  furry  ears  in  token  of  disappro- 
bation, and  favored  his  follower  with  so  severe  a  look 
that  the  poor  fellow  sunk  back  with  a  most  dejected  ex- 
pression. 

"  He  is  growing  more  like  a  rabbit  every  minute,"  said 
the  prosperous  one,  after  a  pause.  Another  interval  of  si- 
lence, and  he  exclaimed,  "  He  is  a  rabbit!"  and  continued 
to  stare  at  Mr.  Thompson  in  open-eyed  wonder. 

As  for  that  gentleman,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  change 
in  himself  until  he  attempted  to  brush  away  a  fly  which 
had  been  annoying  him.  and  to  his  astonishment  found 
that  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  long  furry  ear.  He 
looked  at  his  hands,  soft,  brown,  and  furry ;  they  certainly 
were  rabbit's  paws. 

His  movements  had  for  the  moment  frightened  the  rab- 
bits, but  they  soon  recovered  themselves.  The  larger  one 
approached  Mr.  Thompson  with  a  pompous  air,  and  said, 
in  a  patronizing  tone, 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  how  you  managed 
to  change  your  appearance  so  suddenly,  and  by  what 
right  you  masquerade  as  a  respectable  rabbit,  when  you 
are  really  a  horrible  man  ?" 

"I  don't  know  how  I  changed,"  responded  Mr.  Thomp- 
scin.  meekly;  "and  as  for  being  a  horrible  man,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  call  me  that :  I  never  did  you  any  harm." 

"All  men  are  our  natural  enemies,  "said  the  rabbit. 

"I  am  not,"  urged  Mr.  Thompson,  eagerly.  "  I  am  the 
friend  of  all  the  animals." 

"You  are?"  replied  the  rabbit.  "Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  take  your  word  for  it.  though  appearances  are  against 
you.  Didn't  you  say  the  other  day  that  you  were  very 
fond  of  rabbit  pie  ?" 

Mr.  Thompson  could  make  no  answer,  but  looked  so 
unhappy  that  the  rabbit  relented,  and  said,  in  a  more  kind- 
ly tone.  "  But  now  that  you  have  become  one  of  us,  I  pre- 
sume that  you  will  give  up  all  such  depraved  tastes." 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  he  would.  After  another  ap- 
proving look,  the  rabbit  said, 

"  Won't  you  come  and  take  a  look  around  the  grove  ''." 

Mr.  Thompson  followed  him.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
small  hole  under  the  root  of  a  thick  bush. 

"Here  is  my  house,"  said  the  rabbit.      "  Come  in." 

Mr.  Thompson  followed  his  guide.  The  hole  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  deep,  and  the  chamber  at  the  end 
was  barely  large  enough  to  turn  around  in.  Curled  up  in 
it  lay  Mamma  Rabbit  and  four  young  ones,  soft  brown 
little  things,  about  the  size  of  young  rats.  After  Mr. 
Thompson  had  admired  the  young  ones  sufficiently  he  fol- 
lowed his  new  friend  into  the  open  air,  and  they  both  sat 
themselves  at  the  root  of  a  large  oak-tree. 

"  How  old  are  your  children  <•"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson, 
politely. 

"Two  weeks  to-morrow, "answered  the  proud  father. 

"But  they  look  older;  they — they — a — their  eyes  are 
open, "said  Mr.  Thompson,  hesitatingly. 

"Oh  yes.  Rabbits  are  unlike  dogs,  or,  in  fact,  most  of 
the  smaller  animals,  in  that  we  are  born  with  our  eyes 
open.  Another  thing  about  our  eyes  is  that  we  can  see 
behind  us  as  well  as  in  front,  and  they  work  independent- 
ly; when  I  am  running  I  can  look  behind  with  one  eye 
and  in  front  with  the  other;"  and  the  rabbit  presented  a 
most  comical  appearance,  with  one  round  eye  gazing 
straight  ahead,  and  the  other  cocked  toward  his  stump  of 
a  tail. 

"How  extremely  interesting!" 

"Oh!  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  things  about 
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us.      Did  you  ever  know  why  when  chased  by  dogs  a  rab- 
bit will  run  up  a  hill  if  one  is  near  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  rabbit,  "  a  rabbit's  hind-legs  are 
longer  than  the  front  ones,  so  he  can  run  up  a  hill  as  fast 
and  rather  easier  than  he  can  on  a  level,  while  a  dog,  hav- 
ing all  four  legs  of  the  same  length,  is  of  course  obliged 
to  go  more  slowly." 

"Strange!"  muttered  Mr.  Thompson,  making  a  mental 
note  of  the  story. 

"Yes.  And  another  thing,  "continued  the  rabbit:  "we 
are  much  more  forward  than  other  animals.  When 
twenty  days  old  we  begin  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  What 
would  you  great  clumsy  men  think  if  your  babies  were 
to  make  their  own  living  before  they  were  a  month 
old?" 

"How  long  is  the  average  life  of  a  rabbit?"  inquired 
Mr.  Thompson  in  reply. 

"About  eight  years,  if  he  is  not  killed  either  by  men,  or 
dogs,  or  cats,  or  weasels,  or  foxes,  or  hawks.  You  see,  we 
are  constantly  pursued.  The  English  poet  Cowper  had 
three  tame  rabbits,  one  of  which  died  from  an  accident  at 
the  age  of  nine,  and  another  died  when  eleven.  He  was 
very  fond  of  them:  lie  called  them  Bess,  Tiny,  and  Puss, 
and  describes  the  tricks  they  used  to  play — how  Puss  would 
jump  on  his  lap,  and  nibble  his  eyebrows  and  lick  his  face 
in  order  to  coax  him  to  go  into  the  garden ;  how  Bess  be- 
came jealous  of  the  cat,  and  pursued  her  into  the  corner, 
giving  her  such  a  beating  that  it  was  ever  after  impossible  to 
persuade  her  to  come  into  the  room  where  the  rabbits  were. " 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  be  remarkably  well 
informed  concerning  the  history  of  your 
race." 

' '  Oh  yes.  There  is  one  story  that  I 
want  to  correct;  that  is,  about  the  'Hare 
and  the  Tortoise'  and  the  great  walking 
match  they  had.  I  have  tried  it  any  num- 
ber of  times,  and  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult. I  would  arrive  at  the  goal,  get  tired 
of  waiting,  and  long  before  the  tortoise  came 
up  I  would  be  miles  away.  Then  he  would 
claim  the  race,"  concluded  the  rabbit,  in  an 
injured  tone. 

"Why  are  your  ears  so  long?"  queried 
Mr.  Thompson. 

"  So  that  we  can  hear  our  enemies  when 
they  come.  You  see  they  can  be  turned 
in  any  direction,  so  that  they  act  like  givat 
ear-trumpets;  besides,  our  hearing  is  very 
acute.  But  if  you  want  to  see  ears,  you 
should  see  the  great  Colorado  rabbit,  or,  as 
'he  is  known  in  the  West,  the  jackass-rab- 
bit. His  ears  are  often  over  a  foot  long, 
and  when  he  runs  he  lays  them  down  over 
his  back  like  a  blanket.  But  here  comes  a 
woman;  let's  run!"  exclaimed  the  rabbit, 
interrupting  himself. 

Mr.  Thompson  looked.  It  was  Miss  An- 
gelina. Run  from  her!  Perish  the  thought! 
He  cried  out  to  his  rabbit  friend  that  she 
would  not  harm  them,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  rabbit  disappeared  under  a  bush,  and 
Miss  Angelina  approached,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  Mr.  Thompson's  presence.  When 
but  a  few  feet  away  from  her  he  sprang 
to  meet  her.  With  a  wild  scream  she 
dropped  her  book,  her  parasol,  her  fan,  her 
handkerchief,  her  opera-glass,  her  smell- 
ing-salts, her  fancy-work,  and  the  various 
other  trifles  which  a  lady  always  carries 
with  her  when  she  starts  for  a  ramble  in 
the  woods.  She  ran  down  the  road  scream- 
ing, and  Mr.  Thompson  picked  up  her  hand- 


kerchief between  his  teeth  and  started  after  her.  But  it 
was  of  no  use ;  encumbered  with  her  handkerchief,  he  could 
make  no  headway,  and  soon  gave  it  up. 

Now  Miss  Angelina,  as  soon  as  her  fears  had  subsided, 
made  a  detour,  and  also  bent  her  steps  toward  the  hedge. 
As  she  approached,  Mr.  Thompson  rose  politely.  There  was 
another  very  shrill  scream,  which  caused  Mr.  Thompson  to 
mutter,  "  There  she  goes  again  !" 

But  this  time  it  was  a  scream  of  joy.  She  sprang  to- 
ward him,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  save  me !  save  me !  I  have 
been  chased  by  a  horrible  great  animal,  a  wolf  or  a  bear," 
she  assumed  a  graceful  position,  and  fainted  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's arms. 

After  considerable  effort  Mr.  Thompson  restored  her  to 
consciousness,  and,  in  order  to  re-assure  her,  told  her  the 
whole  story.  She  believed  it  all,  and  promised  solemnly 
"  never  to  breathe  it  to  a  living  soul,"  which  is  how  I  came 
to  hear  of  it  the  next  day,  when  it  was  all  over  the  board- 
ing-house. 

THE  STORY  OF  A   RING. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN,"  "  MILDRED'S  BARGAIN,"  ETC. 
IV. 

JUST  as  it  had  always  been  since  the  day  Selina  first  en- 
tered it  was  the  Red  Room  now.      Large  and  still  and 
old-fashioned — the  bed  so  sombrely  hung,  but  so  smooth 
and  white;  the  fire-place  and  andirons  clean,  yet  looking 
as  though  no  fire  had  ever  smouldered  there;  and  to  the 
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right  tlir  recess,  with  its  queer  windows,  and  the  large, 
quaint  lavender  chest 

Very  carefully  Efh'e  made  her  way  into  the  room,  and 
to  the  desired  spot:  and  then,  standing  before  the  chest, 
she  iriiil  one  key  after  another,  until  with  quivering  fin- 
gers she  opened  tlie  upper  drawer. 

She  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  examined  the 
contents  <>f  ihe  entire  chest,  but  as  that  could  not  be,  she 
looked  eagerly  for  the  special  treasure.  It  was  a  long 
time  sinee  that  chest  had  been  opened.  The  drawer  creak- 
ed, and  its  contents  shook  up  and  down,  giving  out  a  faint 
odor  of  lavender,  and  a  little  cloud  of  dust.  But  there 
was  the  box.  Eth'e  pulled  the  cover  off,  and  lifted  the 
"  ( 'alinan"  ring1  delightedly  to  her  view. 

I  >az/.le  and  sparkle  went  the  lights  in  the  stones.  They 
did  not  fascinate  the  more  matter-of-fact  EiBe  as  they  had 
Selina,  but  still  she  felt  that  enough  of  romance  and  mys- 
tery was  connected  with  them  to  make  the  moment  and 
her  adventure  very  interesting. 

She  slipped  the  ring  on  her  largest  finger,  and  held  it 
up  to  see  the  light  shift  back  and  forth,  and  in  the  fading 
afternoon  glow  she  danced  up  and  down,  smiling  half 
mi-chievously,  half  gleefully. 

How  she  would  like  to  tease  Selina!  Selina  the  proper 
— the  model.  Erne  laughed  to  herself,  and  no  sooner  had 
she  thought  of  this  than  her  quick  mind  determined  upon 
putting  it  in  practice. 

She  pushed  back  the  drawer,  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
holding  her  treasure  tightly,  and  locking  the  Red  Room 
door  with  a  little  bang. 

No  one  was  in  the  hall ;  she  saw  that  at  a  glance;  and 
tossing  the  keys  back  into  the  basket,  she  hurried  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

"Selina!"  she  called,  and  danced  into  the  pastry-room, 
where  Virgil  and  his  cousin  were  watching  some  pigeons 
outside  the  window. 

"I'm  a  witch, "she  went  on,  in  a  saucy,  teasing  voice, 
"and  I  found  a  treasure,  and  I  shall  keep  it  forever  to  call 
up  other  witches  with." 

All  her  life  long  Selina  will  remember  her  feeling  of  ice- 
cold  horror  as  she  looked  up  to  behold  Effie  with  her  hand 
high  above  her  head,  and  the  "Caiman"  flashing  on  her 
bro  w  n  f o  re  fi  n  ge  r . 

"Eftie!"  she  screamed  — "oh,  Etlie,  put  it  back!  How 
did  you  get  it  ?  It  will  bring  you  ill  luck  if  it  is  taken  out. 
Oh, 'Eftie!  Effie!" 

But  Effie  was  not  going  to  lose  her  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting Selina.  Around  and  around  she  danced,  slipping 
away  as  her  cousin  tried  to  grasp  her  arm,  while  Virgil 
looked  on  not  particularly  interested,  for  what  did  he 
care  for  the  "  Caiman"  ' 

"  Effie,"  cried  poor  Seliua,  tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice, 
"here  comes  Deborah.  You  must  give  it  back." 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  other;  "I  shall  keep  it,  and  I 
shall  be  a  witch.  I  shall  always  be  your  witch  cou- 
sin." 

"Effie,"  once  more  faltered  Selina.  She  moved  for- 
ward, when  suddenly  a  look  of  horror  came  over  Effie's 
face.  She  stopped  short,  and  put  out  her  hands  trem- 
blingly. 

"  Selina,"  she  whispered,  "  it  is  gone  f 

"Ah,"  cried  Selina.  "don't  tease  any  more!" 

But  Effie's  distress  was  only  too  real.  As  if  by  magic 
the  ring  had  vanished. 

But  how  or  whence  ?  The  well-scrubbed  floor  of  the 
pa  si  ry  -ronm  was  searched  by  the  two  children  thoroughly  : 
its  few  articles  of  furniture  turned  upside  down;  the  folds 
of  Ktlie.'s  dress,  her  pockets,  shaken  in  and  out,  but  with  no 
result. 

The  "Caiman"  had  disappeared. 

Deborah's  steps  were  heard  crossing  the  stone  flagging 
outside. 

"Come,"  whispered  Selina,  "let  us  hurry  upstairs  and 


think  what  to  do.  Of  course  we  must  tell  Aunt  Retta; 
but  oh,  what  slutll  we  say  to  her?" 

Effie's  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"I  will  tell  her  the  truth,"  she  said,  a  little  proudly, 
"but  not  just  yet.  Selina,  becavise  it  would  spoil  all  the 
fun." 

"  We  must  tell  her  at  once,"  said  Selina.  sternly. 

Effie  shook  her  cousin  by  the  arm.  "  Selina."  she  said. 
in  as  determined  a  voice  as  she  could  assume.  "  listen  to 
me,  miss.  If  you  venture  to  speak  of  it  for  a  day  or  two 
to  Aunt  Retta,  I'll  do  something  perfectly  linrrible!'' 

The  children  were  in  the  upper  hall  by  this  time.  Seli- 
na looked  with  a  beating  heart  in  the  direction  of  the  libra- 
ry, whence  Miss  Retta  and  the  visitors  would  soon  appear. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  miss?"  inquired  Effie,  giving  to  Se- 
lina's  arm  another  shake,  and  a  look  even  more  terri- 
ble than  her  last.  "  I  shall  tell  a  lie  if  you  do.  and  then 
all  your  life  long  you  will  have  it  on  your  conscience, 
and  when  you  are  dying  they  will  say  to  you,  '  117/r/r  is 
your  poor  cousin  Effie,  who  went  to  wreck  and  ruin  be- 
cause you  made  her  //<•/'  and,  if  I  am  dead.  I  will  haunt 
you — and — and — 

"Oh.  Effie!  Effie!"  pleaded  Selina. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  one  cousin  had  a  strong  im- 
agination, the  other  was  not  lacking  in  her  power  to 
make  improbable  things  seem  very  likely  to  occur  and  to 
appear  horrible,  and  Effie,  who  could  not  in  the  least  com- 
prehend Selina's  scruples,  was  delighted  by  the  effect  her 
words  had  produced. 

' '  I  agree  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  Effie,  if  you  prom  ise  then 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  trhole  truth." 

Selina  spoke  like  a  judge  who  softened  a  just  sentence 
strongly  against  his  will. 

Eflie  slowly  let  go  her  grip  on  Selina's  arm. 

"  I  never  break  my  word,"  she  answered,  solemnly.  "I 
promise  to  tell  it  all  the  day  we  leave." 

If  Selina  had  to  suffer  for  her  cousin's  mischief-making, 
there  was  at  least  the  consolation  that  she  would  speak 
the  truth  finally,  and  then,  thought  the  child,  perhaps 
Aunt  Retta  knew  of  some  magic  power  whereby  the 
"  Caiman"  could  be  summoned  back.  Which  will  prove, 
I  hope,  how  very  strongly  Selina  had  allowed  her  supersti- 
tious fancies  to  take  possession  of  her. 

As  for  Effie,  her  high  spirits  returned  speedily.  Since 
it  was  lest,  she  rather  enjoyed  having  been  the  centre  of 
what  nobody  could  help  considering  a  startling  adven- 
ture. It  would  do  so  well  to  tell  the  girls  at  school:  it 
would  certainly  make  her  an  object  of  interest  before  the 
grown-up  cousins,  when  she  came  to  relate  the  story;  and 
always  delighted  to  think  of  herself  as  conspicuous,  Effie 
rehearsed  the  scene  over  and  over  in  her  own  mind,  taking 
so  much  comfort  from  her  part  in  it  as  to  decide  at  last  that 
Selina  was  a  "  silly  goose"  to  care  at  all. 

"And  don't  you  see,"  she  said  to  Selina,  when  they  were 
dressing  for  the  tea  party  next  day,  "it  will  make  that 
picture  of  great-grandmamma  so  much  more  valuable. 
They  can  go  on  and  tell  how  singularly  the  ring  was  lost; 
and  /  am  a  Livingstone,  though  you  are  not,"  she  add- 
ed, compassionately,  "so  it  is  quite  right  I  should  have 
looked  at  it." 

"  On  the  sly  ?"  said  Selina,  with  contempt. 

"Any  kind  of  a  way,"  retorted  her  cousin,  though  with 
a  little  deepening  of  color.  "And  perhaps  I'll  get  papa  to 
have  my  picture  painted  in  the  act  of  losing  the  ring.  It 
will  be  vanishing  in  smoke.  There  might  be  some  East 
Indian  forms  clutching  at  it." 

But  at  this,  though  she  laughed,  Selina  had  to  shudder. 

l-'.llie  was  in  the  full  tide  of  good  spirits,  however,  and 
continued:  "And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Selina,  I  think  I'll 
begin  to  '  go  in.'  as  Virgil  says,  for  everything  East  Indi- 
an. That  will  make  me  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
I'm  a  young  lady,  and  people  hear  my  story.  I  shall 
learn  East  Indian  dances — see." 
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And  Erne  began  whirling  about  the  room,  uttering  vari- 
ous wailing  sounds  extremely  unlike  anything  Seliua  had 
ever  considered  music. 

In  the  midst  of  this  entertainment,  however,  came  Miss 
Retta's  voice  at  the  door,  and  Eth'e,  a  little  abashed,  stood 
still,  while  Selina  began  to  laugh  nervously. 

"My  dear  Effie,"  said  Miss  Retta's  quiet  voice,  "what 
are  you  doing  ?  Come,  children,  you  will  be  late." 

Selina's  heart  had  begun  to  beat  lest  something  had 
been  heard  of  the  great  loss,  but  Miss  Retta  went  away 
showing  110  sign  of  its  discovery;  and  if  anything  could 
have  made  Selina  forget  her  grief,  it  would  have  been  the 
tea  party. 

Never  had  the  old  house  looked  brighter  or  happier; 
never  had  its  rooms  and  its  hostess  seemed  so  hospitable. 
The  young  folks  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  from  which 
peals  of  laughter  continued  to  be  heard,  and  then  the  pre- 
sents designed  as  "valentines"  began  to  be  distributed. 
They  were  handed  about  on  a  silver  salver,  each  one  done 
up  in  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  a  pretty 
card. 

Selina  took  hers  eagerly,  opened  it,  gave  a  little  cry- 
half  dismay,  half  delight — for  it  was  one  of  the  great- 
grandmamma's  East  Indian  bracelets. 

Miss  Retta,  from  her  end  of  the  table,  smiled  and  nodded 
at  her  niece. 

"Selina  is  so  fond  of  old  things,"  she  said  to  everybody, 
"particularly  if  they  come  from  India.  I  can't  imagine 
why  she  has  always  been  so  devoted  to  India." 

A  burning  blush  spread  itself  over  Selina's  pretty,  fail- 
face;  she  looked  at  her  aunt,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Can't 
you  tell  why  ?"  but  words  would  not  come.  The  old 
sense  of  preserving  the  secret  and  the  mystery  of  the  Red 
Room  overcame  her  desire  to  say  out  what  she  felt.  She 
held  down  her  head,  twirling  the  bracelet  about,  and  as 
she  put  it  oil  she  saw  a  look  of  deep  vexation  on  Effie's 
face. 

Effie  had  opened  her  parcel.  It  contained  a  pretty  pair 
of  ear-rings,  but  they  were  newly  bought,  and  had  none  of 
the  distinction  which  belonged  to  Seliua's  gift.  What 
she  might  have  said  was  prevented  by  Captain  Livingstone 
suddenly  remarking: 

"  By-the-way,  Cousin  Retta,  where  is  the  dear  old  '  Cai- 
man' ?  I  heard  so  much  of  the  charm  and  value  of  green 
sapphires  in  India  that  I  long  to  have  another  look  at 
it.  The  Indian  sapphire  of  that  peculiar  hue  is  growing 
rarer  and  rarer  every  day.  As  well  as  I  remember  it,  the 
ring  was  set  with  pale  sapphires,  and  a  hyacinth  in  the 
centre.  Can  we  see  it  ?" 

Miss  Retta's  beautiful  face  had  lost  some  of  its  tran- 
quil expression.  She  smiled,  waited  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  rose,  saying,  "  I  will  go  and  bring  it  down,  and 
let  you  all  see  it." 

Selina  will  never  forget  that  moment.  Any  time  she 
shuts  her  eyes  and  thinks  of  it  she  can  see  Miss  Retta's  tall 
figure  going  down  the  room,  her  dark  velvet  dress  sweeping 
the  polished  floor,  her  face  a  little  downcast  as  she  went  out 
of  the  door.  Then — the  door  being  left  open— they  all 
watched  Miss  Retta  cross  the  hall  and  go  with  stately  steps 
up  the  stairs.  Seliua  counted  the  time  it  would  take  her 
aunt  to  reach  the  Red  Room  door,  to  unlock  it,  to  find 
the  drawer,  and  then — oh  !  Selina  could  think  no  further. 
She  began  to  have  a  great  pity  for  poor  Effie. 

That  light-hearted  young  person  was  trying  her  best  to 
attract  Selina's  attention,  and  the  latter,  looking  up,  saw  a 
mocking  smile  on  her  cousin's  face. 
"I  will  tell  it  all,"  she  whispered. 

By  the  time  Miss  Retta's  steps  were  heard  returning, 
Effie  had  straightened  herself,  and  began  to  wear  an  air 
of  triumphant  vanity. 

Selina  had  expected  a  cry  or  some  loud  demonstration 
from  her  aunt,  but  there  was  none.  She  came  in  very 
quickly,  and  there  was  no  sound  for  a  moment  from  her 


lips.  Then  the  girl  thought  anything  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  pained,  horrified  expression  on  her  face. 
She  said,  very  quietly, 

"A  strange  thing  has  happened.  The  'Caiman'  is  not 
in  its  place." 

Captain  Livingstone  laughed.  "Shades  of  our  great- 
grandmother!"  he  exclaimed.  "Think  of  such  a  thing! 
Haven't  you  put  it  away  somewhere  else,  Cousin  Retta  '." 

Obeying  a  common  impulse,  everybody  had  followed 
Miss  Retta  out  into  the  hall.  She  turned  to  look  at  the 
Captain,  and  shook  her  head  solemnly. 

"Certainly  not,  Alfred.  The  ' Caiman'  is  never  touch- 
ed. It  has  been  locked  away  in  that  drawer  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  You  know  that  my  mother  had  a  strange 
superstition  about  it — just  as  her  grandmother  had — and 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  worn." 

"Of  course  it  is  stolen,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  in  quite 
an  altered  tone.  "Those  gems  are  worth  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars." 

"Oh!"  came  from  one  of  the  company  whom  no  one 
had  noticed,  and  Effie  darted  into  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
and  tried  to  command  every  one's  attention. 

"Listen  to  me  everybody.  I  will  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
will  tell  it  you." 

It  was  so  surprising  an  announcement  that  every  one 
did  keep  silent  and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  Effie. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  BIRD'S  SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

SMALL  Ada  woke  one  summer  night 
(Asleep  for  hours  she'd  been). 
And  saw  outside  her  window  some 

Moon-flowers  peeping  in; 
And  from  the  sky  the  big  round  moon 

Itself  looked  down  on  her, 
And  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  seemed 
To  be  no  sound  nor  stir. 

So  silent  were  all  things,  her  heart 

Beat  with  a  nameless  fear, 
When  suddenly  a  little  bird 

Neur  by  sang,  loud  and  clear, 
A  pretty  "trilling  song  that  rang 

Out  gaily  on  the  night, 
As  though'  the  singer's  heart  was  full 

Of  innocent  delight. 
And  as  he  sang,  "Dear  birdie,  thanks," 

The  child  said,  joyfully. 
"You  tell  me  that  if  you  are  not 

Afraid,  /  should  not  be, 
For  the  angels  who  take  care  of  you 

Watch  over  iw  will  keep. 
Good-night,  dear  bird."    And  very  soon 

Once  more  she  was  asleep. 


TWO  BRAVE  BOYS. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMK'K. 

T\O  find  examples  of  courage  one  does  not  need  to  go 
back  into  history.  Nearly  every  day  we  read  in  the 
papers  of  brave  deeds  which  people  are  doing,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  they  are  done  by  boys  and  girls. 

Not  long  ago  the  story  was  told  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  of  a  courageous  little  girl  who,  when  the  house 
took  fire,  saved  her  baby  sister  from  being  burned.  This 
time  it  is  two  boys  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
rescuing  two  girls  from  drowning. 

William  and  Frank  Hardina  are  the  sons  of  a  Bohemi- 
an cigar-maker  in  West  Farms,  just  above  New  York  city. 
Frank,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  still  goes  to  school, 
but  William,  being  two  years  older,  helps  his  fatber  ai 
home.  In  the  family  they  speak  the  Bohemian  tongue, 
but  to  the  gentleman  who  interviewed  them  for  this  ar- 
ticle their  language  was  pure  American.  Most  street,  boys 
in  New  York  have  a  dialect  of  their  own — a  sort  of  "  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  spoke" — which  improves  upon  the  ordinary 
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tongue  by  turning  ///  into  il,  and  using  a  great  many  words 
v,  hich  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  Mr.  Worcester  ever  heard 
of.  From  these  faults  the  speech  of  the  Hardina  boys  is 
quite  free;  neither  is  it  marked  by  any  foreign  accent. 

Before  coming-  to  New  York  they  lived  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  it  was  in  the 
latter  place  that  they  learned  to  swim. 

"They'd  chuck  us  into  the  water,"  said  the  elder,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "and  we'd  either  have  to  swim  or 
sink."  So  by  practice  in  the  art  the  boys  became  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  out  of  it.  They  were  told,  too, 
bv  their  father  that  if  they  ever  saw  any  one  drowning, 
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they  must  not  hesitate  to  jump  in.  "Don't  wait  to  take 
your  clothes  off,"  said  the  father;  "even  if  you  do  get 
them  wet  I  sha'n't  punish  you." 

So  instructed,  they  knew  what  they  were  to  do  when  the 
time  came.  I  don't  suppose  they  ever  imagined  it  would 
come,  but  all  the  same  they  were  prepared ;  and  being 
ready  to  use  one's  knowledge  is  quite  as  necessary  as  to 
have  the  knowledge  itself.  I  don't  suppose,  either,  that 
Annie  Over-packer  and  Mamie  Carroll  ever  imagined  that 
they  would  owe  their  lives  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Bo- 
hemian boys  being  tossed  into  the  Detroit  River.  But 
our  lives  hang  together  by  very  queer  threads,  and  this  is 
what  actually  happened. 


Annie  and  Mamie,  who  live  in  Tremout,  a  short  distance 
from  West  Farms,  had  gone  on  a  picnic  one  afternoon 
in  July,  with  Annie's  aunt  and  some  other  friends.  The 
picnic  was  held  in  a,  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx  Riv- 
er, and  near  bv  a  Sunday-school  picnic  was  also  being  held. 
Anv  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Harlem  and  New  Haven, 
railroads  will  recollect  the  winding  little  stream  that  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  road,  as  one  uears  New  York,  with 
as  many  twists  and  turns  as  if  it  were  a  serpent,  Near 
the  shore  the  river  is  shallow  enough,  and  in  parts  of  its 
course  it  drifts  lazily  along,  and  clearly  shows  the  pebbly 
bottom.  But  here  and  there  are  treacherous  holes  where 

the  water  is  at  least  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  where  one 
might  drown  as  easily  as  if 
the  little  brook  were  Long 
Island  Sound  or  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  With  care,  how- 
ever, bathing  is  not  unsafe, 
but  whether  it  was  or  not, 
the  girls  had  promised 
themselves  this  sport  as  a 
part  of  the  picnic.  So,  hav- 
ing put  on  their  bathing- 
dresses,  they  waded  out  into- 
the  water,  and  stood  there 
for  a  time  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  Annie's  brother, 
who  had  swum  out  beyond 
them,  and  was  vainly  ur- 
ging them  to  "come 
ahead." 

By-and-by  the  brother 
got  tired,  and  struck  out 
down  the  stream.  The  girls 
then  turned  their  attention 
to  themselves,  and  playful- 
ly tried  to  see  which  could 
"  duck"  the  other.  Moving 
backward  step  by  step,  they 
were  getting  out  into  the 
river,  and,  without  know- 
ing it,  one  of  the  great  holes 
was  yawning  behind  them. 
Now  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  it,  Suddenly  one  steps, 
over,  and  with  a  loud  cry, 
striving  to  recover  herself, 
grasps  the  other  and  drags 
her  down  into  the  watery 
depths.  Before  those  who 
are  watching  from  the  shore 
can  realize  what  has  takeiii 
place,  the  children  have  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the 
widening  ripples  show 
where  they  have  sunk. 
Wild  shrieks  go  up  from 
the  shore,  and  one  woman, 
who  is  Annie's  aunt,  be- 
comes frantic  with  terror,  and  is  about  to  leap  in  after 
them.  Two  mounted  policemen  gaze  stupidly  on  the 
scene,  unable  to  do  anything,  for  neither  can  swim. 

No  one  has  noticed  two  barefooted  boys  who  are  fishing 
on  the  bank  not  far  away.  All  at  once  there  is  a  cry, 
"We'll  save  them!"  followed  by  a  splash,  and  two  heads 
are  seen  swimming  in  the  water.  The  two  boys  are  the 
Hardinas,  and  they  have  remembered  their  father's  advice. 
Quick  as  they  were,  however,  the  girls  had  already  risen 
and  sunk  twice.  Only  one  more  chance  remained,  and  as- 
one  of  the  girls  came  up  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  the 
surface,  William  grasped  for  her,  and  holding  her  tight, 
made  for  the  shore.  It  was  Mamie  Carroll,  the  smaller  of 
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the  two,  leaving  the  older  and 
heavier  girl  to  the  twelve- 
year-old  boy.  Frank,  however, 
was  not  unequal  to  the  task,  and 
as  Annie's  head  came  to  the 
surface  he  clutched  at  the  long 
hair.  But  it  slipped  through 
his  wet  fingers,  and  the  girl 
wentdown,  catching  at  his  foot 
and  dragging  him  along  with 
her.  Kicking  away  her  hold, 
he  dived  after  her,  and  caught 
her  once  more.  Then,  throw- 
ing one  arm  around  her  neck, 
and  holding  her  securely  in 
that  position,  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, managed  to  place  her  on 
his  hack,  and  soon  found  him- 
self in  a  place  where  he  could 
walk  to  land. 

When  he  could  put  down  his 
burden — not  a  light  one  for  a 
boy  of  his  age — the  people  who 
flocked  around  found  her  insen- 
sible. Indeed,  it  took  over  an 
hour  to  revive  her.  Mean- 
while the  boys  wrung  out  their 
wet  clothes,  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  crowd 
and  somewhat  embarrassing 
embraces  of  the  girl's  friends. 
No  one  thought  of  offering 
any  reward  but  the  police- 
man, and  he  contributed  fifty 
cents. 

"The  cop,"  says  William,  in 
telling  the  story, ' '  gave  me  half 
a  dollar;  but  I  lost  my  fishing- 
line,  and  the  red  on  my  sus- 
penders all  came  off  on  my  shirt 
from  the  wet.'' 

Beyond  this,  however,  their 
garments  were  not  damaged; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hardina  kept  his  word,  and  that 
the  boys  were  praised  at  home 
for  their  courage  as  much  as 
they  deserved.  The  picture, 
taken  only  one  day  after,  shows 
just  how  they  looked,  and  the 
clothes  in  which  they  perform- 
ed the  gallant  deed. 

Now  it  does  not  come  to  ev- 
erybody as  it  did  to  the  Hardiiia 
boys  to  save  a  person  from 
drowning;  but  there  are  op- 
portunities in  every  one's  life 
for  the  display  of  just  such 
qualities  as  these  boys  display- 
ed— courage,  intelligence,  and 
what  we  call  presence  of  mind, 
which  is  simply  having  one's 
wits  about  one,  and  knowing 
what  to  do  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. This,  after  all,  is  the 
great  thing  to  learn ;  and  if  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  better 
circumstanced  than  these  two 
young  Boheinian  -  Americans 
can  only  learn  it  half  as  well 
as  they,  they  will  have  gained 
one  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons in  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— <  < 'ontin  uu  d. ) 

A  DAY'S  PLEASURING. 

THE  morning  found  the  boys  still  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  their  great  wealth. 

None  of  the  boys,  not  even  Mopsey,  were  able  to  go  to 
work  that  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  was 
spent  in  City  Hall  Square,  trying  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding about  their  money. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  remembered  what  Mr.  Wes- 
ton  had  said  about  rewarding  them  still  further  for 
what  they  had  done  for  Paul.  But  since  it  was  Ben  and 
Johnny  who  had  really  cared  for  the  boy  when  he  did  not 
know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  they  would  probably  be 
the  only  ones  benefited,  although  Mopsey  felt  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  yet  due  him  for  the  theatrical  education 
which  he  had  bestowed. 

While  they  were  still  engaged  in  argument,  and  with 
no  prospect  of  coming  to  any  agreement  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Weston  and  Paul  stood  before  them.  They  had  approach- 
ed unobserved,  because  of  the  exciting  discussion  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

Mr.  Weston  had  heard  enough  of  the  conversation  to 
know  that  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the 
money  he  had  given  them  was  under  discussion,  and  after 
seating  himself  on  one  of  the  benches,  with  the  boys  all 
around  him,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence  so 
far  that  they  talked  unreservedly  before  him. 

When  each  one  had  advanced  his  views  011  the  matter, 
Mr.  Weston  agreed  with  Dickey  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  divide  it  equally,  and  Paul  figured  out  what  each  one 
of  the  six  would  have  as  his  or  her  portion. 

Then  Mr.  Weston  offered  them  an  invitation  which  al- 
most took  their  breath  away.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  appointment  with  them  that  evening  because  of 
business  matters  which  would  require  his  attention,  but 
instead  he  would  invite  them,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Green  and 
Nelly,  to  go  to  Coney  Island  with  himself  and  Paul  for  a 
holiday. 

Of  course  there  was  but  one  answer  to  such  a  proposal, 
and  they  accepted  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  agreeing  to 
meet  him  at  the  pier  on  the  following  morning. 

Then  Mr.  Weston  and  Paul  went  to  the  steam-ship  office 
to  engage  passage  to  Europe  for  the  coming  Saturday,  and 
the  partners  went  to  startle  Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter 
with  the  wonderful  news. 

To  theirgreatsurpri.se,  Mrs.  Green,  even  though  she  did 
own  one-sixth  of  the  hundred  dollars,  decided  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  close  up  her  basket  store  for  the  day, 
even  when  she  had  been  invited  to  make  one  of  the  plea- 
sure party;  but  she  was  willing  and  anxious  for  Nelly  to 
go,  which  was  perhaps  just  as  well. 

Nine  o'clock  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Weston  had  said 
that  Paul  and  he  would  meet  the  party  at  the  pier;  but 
they,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  late,  had  arrived  there  a 
little  before  eight  on  the  following  morning,  as  full  of 
pleasure  as  any  five  children  that  could  have  been  found 
in  New  York  city. 

Ben  and  Johnny  presented  very  nearly  the  same  gor- 
geous appearance  as  on  the  night  when  they  first  called 
on  Mrs.  Green,  while  Dickey  and  Mopsey  were  attired  in 
costumes  that  were  models  of  their  own  idea  of  fashion. 
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Nelly,  who  looked  very  sweet  and  modest  in  her  clean 
gingham  dress,  had  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  friends 
to  go  in  their  usual  working  clothes  rather  than  put  on 
such  a  striking  array.  But  each  one  of  the  boys  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  idea  of  showing  so  little  regard  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  as  not 
to  make  themselves  look  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  she 
could  not  persuade  them  differently. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  half  past  eight  when  they  be- 
gan to  express  their  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr.  Weston 
would  arrive  in  time  to  take  the  steamer  he  had  named, 
and  they  were  fearing  lest  they  should  be  disappointed, 
after  all,  when  Paul  and  his  father  appeared. 

Mopsey  was  in  favor  of  giving  three  cheers  as  a  mark 
of  their  appreciation  for  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Weston 
when  that  gentleman  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  pier. 
Finding  that  his  companions  objected  to  it,  he  would  have 
done  all  the  cheering  himself  if  Ben  had  not  forcibly  inter- 
fered by  holding  his  hand  firmly  over  his  mouth. 

Paul  greeted  his  friends  as  warmly  as  if  he  had  been 
separated  from  them  for  weeks  instead  of  hours,  and 
then  the  party  went  on  board  the  steamer,  feeling  that 
they  were  justly  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Mopsey  explained  everything  they  saw  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  facts,  and  if  his  companions  had  not  known 
to  the  contrary,  they  would  have  thought  that  all  his  life 
had  been  spent  on  the  steamers  running  from  New  York 
to  Coney  Island. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Weston  asked  him  some  question 
about  the  theatre  that  he  laid  aside  the  duties  of  guide 
and  historian  to  launch  out  in  glowing  details  of  their 
temple  of  histrionic  art,  which  must  one  day  be  the  resort 
of  the  general  public. 

The  others  quietly  enjoyed  the  sail,  drinking  in  deep 
draughts  of  pleasure  from  everything  ai-ouud  them,  save 
Mopsey's  loud  knowledge  and  boasting. 

Johnny  seemed  plunged  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  from 
which  he  did  not  emerge  but  once,  and  then  it  was  to  ex- 
press the  wTish  that  he  might  always  be  a  passenger  on 
one  of  the  steamers,  with  no  other  object  than  to  enjoy 
the  continual  sail. 

Nelly  and  Dickey  sat  side  by  side,  speaking  at  intervals, 
while  Paul  and  Ben  discussed  the  latter's  prospects  in  life, 
or  spoke  of  the  wonderful  journey  which  the  former  was 
to  make  in  order  to  rejoin  his  mother  and  sister. 

As  for  Mr.  Weston,  he  appeared  to  find  as  much  enjoy- 
ment in  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his  guests  as  they  did 
in  the  sail,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  holiday 
would  be  a  great  success. 

When  they  landed,  and  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
pleasure-seeking  crowd,  which  appeared  to  have  no  other 
aim  than  enjoyment,  their  delight  and  bewilderment  were 
so  great  that  even  Mopsey  was  silenced,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  induced  to  talk  even  if  he  had  been  directly  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  of  the  theatre,  or  the  new  play  he 
was  supposed  to  be  preparing. 

After  leading  the  way  to  one  of  the  hotels,  Mr.  Weston, 
thinking  that  perhaps  his  presence  was  some  check  upon 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  guests,  told  them  that  they  had 
all  better  go  off  by  themselves  to  see  what  was  new  or 
wonderful,  while  he  remained  there  until  they  should  re- 
turn, cautioning  them  to  come  back  by  dinner-time. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  all  they  did 
or  what  they  .said  during  that  morning  when  they  were 
enjoying  such  a  day  of  pleasure  as  they  never  had  had 
before.  As  Ben  afterward  expressed  it,  they  "saw  about 
everything  there  was  to  be  seen,  an'  they  scooped  in  about 
as  much  fun  as  ever  anybody  did  who  went  to  Coney 
Island." 

Owing  to  Paul's  watchfulness  they  were  back  at  the 
hotel  at  the  time  Mr.  Weston  had  said  they  would  have 
dinner,  and  Dickey  asked,  wonderingly,  as  they  entered, 
and  Paul  looked  around  for  his  father. 
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"  Are  we  goin'  to  eat  here  as  if  we  was  reg'lar  folks  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Paul,  decidedly.  "  We're  all 
going  to  sit  clown  to  the  table  with  father,  and  have  just 
as  good  a  dinner  as  we  can  get." 

Dickey  had  nothing  more  to  say;  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  idea  of  acting  like  "  reg'lar  folks,"  and  after  that 
nothing  could  have  astonished  him. 

Mr.  Weston  had  engaged  a  private  dining-room,  in  order 
that  his  guests  might  feel  more  at  their  ease  than  if  they 
went  into  the  public  dining-room. 

The  boys  and  Nelly  seated  themselves  at  the  table  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  if  they  were  participating  in  some 
very  important  ceremony,  opening  their  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment  as  the  waiter  brought  on  the  different  courses, 
but  never  neglecting  to  do  full  justice  to  everything  that 
was  set  before  them. 

Mr.  Weston  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  dinner  seem 
less  formal,  but  he  did  not  succeed  until  after  the  roast 
chickens  were  put  oil  the  table  and  the  servant  left  the 
room. 

Then,  when  they  were  alone,  and  with  three  whole 
chickens  before  them,  their  tongues  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  been  loosened,  and  they  talked  as-fast  as  the  most 
fun-loving  host  could  have  desired,  until  each  one's  plate 
was  piled  high  with  chicken  and  vegetables,  when  they 
relapsed  again  into  silent  activity. 

That  visit,  and  more  especially  that  dinner,  was  a  new 
experience  in  their  lives,  and  one  which  they  could  never 
forget.  They  ate  until  it  seemed  impossible  they  could  eat 
any  more,  and  even  then  Dickey  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  an  extra  piece  of  pie,  together  with  some  nuts  and 
raisins. 

After  the  meal  was  ended,  and  before  they  started  out 
again  to  take  one  more  look  at  all  that  was  strange 
around  them,  Mr.  Weston  said,  as  he  handed  Dickey  and 
Mopsey  each  five  dollars  and  Nelly  ten: 

"  I  want  to  return  to  some  of  you  the  money  you  paid 
for  Paul's  railroad  ticket.  Nelly  has  her  mother's  share 
as  well  as  her  own." 

"But  we  didn't  pay  so  much  as  this,"  said  Dickey,  in 
evident  perplexity.  "It  only  cost  fourteen  dollars  in 
all." 

"  That  comes  near  enough  to  the  amount,"  replied  Mr. 
Weston,  "and  you  will  oblige  me  by  thinking  that  you 
have  simply  had  returned  to  you  the  money  you  paid  out. 
As  for  Ben  and  Johnny,  who  took  charge  of  Paul  when 
he  was  sadly  in  need  of  some  one's  care,  I  have  got  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  them,  and  if 
they  will  come  to  the  hotel  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Paul  and  I  will  show  them  what  it  is." 

There  was  very  little  opportunity  for  any  one  to  make 
a  reply,  for,  as  Mr.  Westou  spoke,  he  arose  from  the  table, 
and  then  added : 

"Now  go  and  see  all  that  you  can  until  five  o'clock, 
and  then  we  will  start  for  home." 

It  was  a  tired  party  who  landed  in  New  York  quite 
early  that  evening,  some  going  to  Mrs.  Green's,  and  two 
to  the  hotel ;  but  they  were  quite  as  happy  as  they  were 
weary,  and  had  had  such  a  day  of  enjoyment  as  they  had 
never  even  dreamed  of  before,  all  of  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  simple  act  of  befriending  a  homeless  boy. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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"WHAT  MAKES  YOU?" 

PA'  M.  HELEN  LOVETT. 
OU  saucy  thing!"  said  mastiff  Don, 


To  Fuzz,  the  fly, 
"What  makes  you  keep  a-buzzing  so 
When  I  walk  by  ?" 

"Why,  noble  sir,  I'd  like  to  know," 

Said  Mr.  Fuzz. 
"  What  makes  you  come  a-walking  by 

.lint  when  I  buzz  '!" 


HOW  TO  KNIT  AND  SLING  A  HAMMOCK. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  WORTH  «.  ROSS,  U.S.R.M. 

DURING  these  warm  summer  days  who  is  there  that 
does  not  like  to  seek  a  shady  nook  and  dream  a  few 
moments  idly  away  in  a  hammock  ?  And  how  many 
generations  of  men  have  enjoyed  the  same  luxury!  We- 
are  told  that  the  hammock  or  suspended  bed  was  invented 
by  Alcibiades,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  about  415  B.C., 
though  the  name  is  derived  from  hamac,  an  expression 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  brought 
to  notice  by  Columbus. 

This  word  has  since,  with  a  slight  change  in  its  spell- 
ing, been  universally  adopted.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  hammocks,  some  being  made  of  tough  grasses, 
others  of  canvas  or  cord.  It  is  the  design  of  this  article  to 
teach  one  method  of  knitting  a  hammock  and  getting  it 
ready  for  use,  all  of  which  is  a  very  simple  process.  The 
material  employed  may  be  either  linen  or  cotton  cord, 
though  the  latter  is  the  more  common,  durable  enough, 
and  much  cheaper. 

There  are  two  small  implements  required,  a  needle  and  njid,  both  of 
which  can  be  easily  whittled  out  of  wood  with  a  sharp  pocket-knife,  the 
former  of  hickory  or  ash,  the  latter  of  or- 
dinary white  pine.     (See  Figs.  1  and   2.) 
Make  the  fid  about  four  inches  long  (a  4), 
one  and   three-quarter  inches  wide  (c  J), 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  (e  f), 
tapering  it  to  a  blunt  edge.     The  extreme 
d  length  of  the  needle   (Fig.  2)  should  be 

jijQ  j  about  twelve  inches,  the  part  k  I  six  and 
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FIG.  2. 

a  half  inches,  and  g  h  three  inches,  and 
the  width  about  an  inch,  the  whole  being 
as  flat  as  a  view  to  strength  will  allow,  and 
rounded  at  the  edges. 

Now  procure  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
macrime  cord,  soft  laid,  No.  24,  which 
will  cost  abont  fifty  cents,  and  two  galvan- 
ized iron  rings,  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  at  six  cents  each.  The  entire 
expense  of  a  hammock  twelve  feet  long  by 
eight  feet  wide  will  thus  be  sixty-two  cents, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  one  of  the 
same  size  could  be  purchased  for  ready 
made.  After  winding  the  cord  into  balls, 
fill  the  needle,  which  is  done  by  holding 
the  latter  in  the  left  hand  and  passing  the 
cord  from  top  to  bottom,  turning  the  nee- 
dle briskly  from  right  to  left  at  each  suc- 
cessive downward  stroke  (Fig.  3). 

After  the  needle  is  filled,  make  a  loop 
in  the  end  of  the  cord  as  in  Fig.  4,  allow- 
ing the  end  to  extend  five  inches.     Make 
this  fast  to  some  suitable  place.     Take 
the  fid  in  the  left  hand,  place  it  under  the 
cord  near  the  loop  and  haul  it  taut,  press- 
ing the  thumb  on  the  cord  and  fid  as  in  Fig.  u.     Pass  the  needle  up 
through  the  loop  and  draw  the  cord  tight,  as  represented  in  Fig.  6 ; 
throw"  the  bight  (p)  over  the  thumb  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  then  pass  the 

needle  up  between  the 
loop  and  that  part  of  the 
cord  that  goes  over  the 
fid  (Fig.  8),  and  make  a 
knot  at  the  edge  of  the 
fid  by  pulling  firmly  on 
the  cord  attached  to  the 
needle,  keeping  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand 
securely  in  place  to  guide 
the  bight  (p).  Remove 
the  fid  and  repeat  the 
operation,  sticking  the 
needle  each  time  through 
the  mesh  last  made. 
Be  careful  to  keep  the  cord  well  stretched  with  the  left  hand.  Make 
ninety-six  of  these  rneshes,  or  any  number  divisible  by  2  that  gives  an 
even  quotient,  according  to  the  width  of  the  hammock  desired — this  lut- 
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ter   being   one-half    of   the 

number  first  knitted,  as  will 

!«•  -i-i-ii  hereafter,  or,  in  this 

case,  about  eight  feet.    Take 

the  meshes  thus  made,  and 

run    a    stout    line    through 

them,  as  in  Fig.  9.     Tie  the 

line  to  a  hook  or  convenient 

place,  and  knot  the  end  of 

your  cord  to  «,  following  the 

same  method  as  in  Fig.  4  (<). 

The  foundation  is  now  l»id, 

and    you  can    commence  to 

knit  lun-k  n>nl  forth  until  tho 

netting  is  of  suitable  length. 

At  the    edges,  or    sf/'-'-A/', 

take    the    turn    around    all 

tin1   parts,  which  will    make 

it  stronger. 

Although  the  principle  of 

knitting  is  the  same  as  pre- 
viously explained,  the  knot, 

as   we    proceed,  is    slightly 

different,  being  more  flat  in 

shape,  and  thus  adding  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  hammock. 
Continue  as  follows :  Instead  of  passing 
the  needle  up  through  the  mesh,  pass  it 
damn;  when  this  is  pulled  tight,  it  will 
leave  a  half  turn  in  the  cord  near  the  edge 
of  the  fid,  as  at  w,  Fig.  10;  press  it  back 
with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  bight  (/-,  Fig.  7) 
over  to  the  left;  now  stick  the  needle  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  mesh,  taking 
only  one  part,  and  make  a  tight  knot  by 
pulling  the  cord  firmly  down  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger.  Care  should  be  tak- 
en not  to  make  what  is  called  a  slip  knot,  the 
difference  being  shown  in  the  illustration. 
If  a  slip  knot,  however,  should  escape  your 
notice  in  knitting,  it  can  be  easily  remedied 
by  pushing  down  the  part  2  (Figs.  16  and 
17),  and  tightening  it.  In  knitting  across, 
the  meshes  will  accumulate  on  the  fid,  as 
shown  at  x,  Fig.  10 ;  when  they  become  un- 
handy, turn  the  fid  once  or  twice  to  obtain 
an  even  strain,  and  throw  them  off  to  the 
left.  When  YOU  reach  the  opposite  sel- 
vedge, take  a  turn  round  both  parts,  and 
knit  back. 

When  the  cord  is  exhausted  in  the  needle, 
the  end  of  the  new  supply  should  be  knotted 
on  the  edge  of  the  hammock  instead  of 

among  the  meshes,  as  the  latter  method  detracts  greatly  from  the  neat 

a  p|M-a  ranee  of  the  work.      To  accom- 
plish  tliis,  count  the  turns  that  are 

wound    on    the  needle,  and  you  can 

Mi'in  determine  how  much  is  rripiin-d 

to  knit  three  or  four  times  across, 

and  by  taking  the  same  amount  each 

time  no  trouble  in   this  respect  will 

arise.    The  beauty  of  a  hammock  de- 
pends   upon    the    evenness    of    the 

meshes. 

To  sliiiy  a  hammock  is   to  get  it 
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FIG.  s. 


FIG.  7. 

ready  for  use.  For 
this  purpose  the  net- 
ting is  attached  to 
clews,  which  hold  it 
suspended.  The 

number  of  clews  is  a 
matter  of  choice,  one 
to  everv  two  meshes 
being  a  good  rule. 
With  a  netting  forty- 
I'ight  meshes  wide 
tin-re  would  by  this 
be  required  twenty- 
•four  clews,  say,  each 


FIG.  9. 

from  two  to  three  feet  long.  Cut  twelve  of  these  lengths,  from  four  to- 
six  feet,  middle  them  (which  doubles  the  number),  and  pass  them  over 
your  ring  as  in  Fig.  11.  Now  interweave  the  cords  alternately,  as  is 
shown  iu  Fig.  12,  after  which  take  the  two  outer  ones  (p  i/)  and  pass 
them  between  the  ends  and  un- 
derneath the  interwoven  part  as  in 
Fig.  13.  Proceed  with  the  remain- 
ing cords  in  the  same  way,  each 
time  omitting  the  two  outer  parts 
after  crossing  them  as  explained. 
You  will  at  last  have  reduced  the 
number  to  two;  tie  these  in  a 
sin-jli-  knot,  and  your  plaited  work 
will  appear  as  in  Fig.  14.  Rep.-at 
the  operation  with  your  other 
ring. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  the 
clews  to  the  bed  of  the  hammock. 
When  stretchers  (Fig.18)  are  used, 
small   holes   are   bored   in   them, 
and  the  clews  first  passed  through. 
The  stretchers  can  be  made  any  length  that 
suits  one's  fancy,  either  straight  or  curved,  the 
latter  conforming  more  properly  to  the  shape 
of  the  hammock.      Pass  a  stick 
through  the  meshes  at  each  end 
of  the  netting,  and  with  strings 
sii.~pi-nd  it   temporarily.     Fasten 
the  rings  at  such  a    distance   as 


FIG.  11. 


FIG.  10. 


will  correspond  to  the  length  of  the  clews.  Tie  each  clew- 
separately  to  two  (or  any  number  preferred)  of  the  me>ln-. 
seeing  that  all  have  an  equal  strain.  Any  knot  will  do 
that  will  not  slip,  though  two  half  hitches  (Fig.  15)  are 
better.  FIG.  12. 

In  knotting  your  cords  leave  out  sufficient  ends,  and  do 
not  trim  them   until  the  hammock  has   become   thoroughly  stretched, 
alter  which  you  can  stop  them  down  with  thread  and  make  a  finish. 

The  hammock  is  now  complete.     A  more  beautiful  one 


Fia.  13. 

could  be  knitted  with 

different  colored 

cords,   and   decorated 

in  various  ways. 

The  course  above  employed  can  be  applied  just  as  well 
in  knitting  fish  nets,  minnow  seines, 
or,  in  fact,  nets  of  any  description,  the 
size  of  the  fid  always  regulating  the 
size  of  the  mesh.  With  this  inten- 
tion  a  smaller  twine  would  have  to  be 
used. 


FIG.  16.  FIG.  17. 

Si.irKsor.        TRUE  KNOT. 


FIG.  18.—  STRETOIIKEB. 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  CAT. 

BY  PALMER  COX. 


DOG  and  a  pussy  one  fine  afternoon 
Set  out  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  a  bal- 
loon, 
Oh,  Pussy  was  gray,  and  her  eyes  they 

were  green, 
And  she  was  the  handsomest  cat  ever 

seen; 
And  Ponto,  the  dog,  why,  he  had  such 

an  air, 
That  the  prince  of  all  doggies '  you'd 

fancy  was  there. 
And  great  was  the  wonder  of  old  and 

young  people 

When  up  they  went  flying  clear  over  the  steeple; 
And  long  they  stood  gazing  aloft  at  the  skies 
To  see  the  brave  couple  send  down  their  "good-byes." 

They  sailed  to  the  left  and  they  sailed  to  the  right, 
Now  over  the  mountains,  then  lakes  shining  bright, 
At  times  rising  gently,  and  then  with  a  bound 
That  frightened  the  life  out  of  birds  flying  round; 
And  great  was  their  pleasure  until  the  balloon 
Flew  rather  too  close  to  a  horn  of  the  moon. 


"Oh  dear!"  murmured  Pussy,  "I'm  sure  we  shall  die 

If  we  are  left  hanging  up  here  in  the  sky." 

"Be  calm,"  said  her  partner,  "nor  shed  a  bright  tear; 

With  me  at  your  side  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

So  don't  begin  wailing,  for  while  you'd  say  'Mew,' 

Released  from  this  danger,  our  trip  we'll  renew." 

And  soon  they  were  floating  away  safe  and  sound, 

And  dropping  quite  gracefully  back  to  the  ground. 

Then  people  ran  round  in  a  great  shouting  throng 
To  catcli  at  the  ropes  that  were  dragging  along, 
And  safely  the  journey  was  brought  to  a  close 
Not  many  yards  distant  from  where  they  arose. 
Then  wild  was  the  clapping  and  loud  was  the  shout 
That  greeted  the  pair  from  their  boat  stepping  out; 
For  never  before,  in  the  country  or  town, 
Had  creatures  like  them  won  such  praise  and  renown. 
Now,  dressed  in  becoming  and  stylish  attire, 
They  sauntered  around  or  they  sat  by  the  fire; 


And  people  would  cry,  as  the  couple  walked  by, 
"Oh,  look  at  the  pair  that  wen!  sailing  so  high!" 
While  cream  of  the  sweetest  and  meat  that  was  rare 
Were  free  to  them  always  as  water  and  air. 
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hind.'1  I  am  not  going 
t<>  tell  you  my  ag'e.  I 
want  to  see  if  you  caa 
guess  it  right.  <-Jood- 
by,  CORA  E.  S. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX, 

LAWRENCE,  MASS.U-HLSKTTS. 

I  love  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  love  the 
dear  Postmistress,  who  says  such  kind  helpful 
words  to  the  large  family  who  read  the  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  seven  years  old,  but 
can  nut  write  well  enough  to  send  t<>  you,  so  my 
mamma  writes  for  me.  In  Lawrence  there  are 
many  large  mills,  and  strangers  are  always  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  the  crowds  who  pour  out  of 
Hi.-  large  brick  buildings  at  the  closing  hour. 
About  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  the  streets 
leading  to  the  mills  are  filled  with  children  who 
have  pails  in  their  hands,  in  which  they  are  car- 
rying dinners  to  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or 
sisters,  Sometimes  a  boy  who  has  an  express 
cart  will  carry  five  or  six  pails. 

A  few  days  ago  two  children  carrying  dinners, 
were  passing  near  a  brick  wall,  against  which 
men  who  were  digging  a  cellar  had  thrown  the 
sand.  The  wall  was  old,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
sand  caused  the  wall  to  give  way,  and  it  fell  out- 
ward upon  the  sidewalk,  burying  these  two  little 
children  under  a  pile  of  brick  and  sand.  When 
they  were  taken  out  one  was  quite  dead,  and  the 
other  lived  but  a  few  hours. 

I  would  tell  you  about  my  pets  and  about  my 
home,  about  my  dear  grandma  and  my  grown-up 
.sister,  about  the  nice  times  I  have  with  my  little 
frifiids,  about  how  happy  I  am  all  the  day  long, 
and  how  mamma  calls  me  her  "Little  Sunshine/' 
but  my  letter  is  too  long  already.  ANNIE  K.  C. 

Thanks  for  your  letter,  little  Sunbeam.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  two  poor  lit- 
tle ones. 


COWANSVILLB,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  no  pets,  but  my  papa  has  a  horse  and 
colt,  of  which  my  brother  and  I  are  very  fond. 
We  call  the  mare  Fanny,  and  the  colt  General. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly  two 
years,  and  think  it  splendid.  My  little  brother, 
aged  eight  years,  is  nearly  wild  over  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  when  it  comes  he  can  hardly  wait  till  I 
•open  it.  As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Post- 
mistress, I  do  hope  she  will  print  it,  so  that  I 
can  surprise  my  papa,  for  he  does  not  know 
that  I  have  written.  I  have  tried  a  receipt  for 
butter-scotch  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  think  it 
vi TV  nice.  I  will  send  a  receipt  for  ginger- 
bread that  any  little  girl  may  make.  Please 
may  I  join  the  Little  Housekeepers? 

ALLIE  A.  M. 

You  will  find  the  receipt  in  another  part  of 
the  Post-office  Box,  and  you  may  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers,  of  course. 


VILLA  NOVA  STATION. 

We  have  a  goat  and  eleven  rabbits  and  two 
dogs ;  one  dog  is  a  black-and-tan  and  the  other 
a  copper  spaniel,  and  their  names  are  Dot  and 
Brownie.  Dot's  mother  lives  at  Frankford.  My 
uncle  gave  me  Brownie,  and  Brownie  likes  dolls, 
and  carries  one  in  his  m«uth.  Hilly,  the  goat,  is 
very  cross.  He  got  loose  yesterday,  and  he  chased 
us  everywhere,  and  we  had  great  fun.  I  have 
a  garden,  and  I  have  pease  and  beans  and  canta- 
loupes. I  am  saving  my  money  to  buy  celery 
plants.  I  am  going  to  make  a  celery  bed,  and 
mamma  is  to  buy  the  celery  of  me  at  thirty 
cents  a  bunch,  as  she  would  do  in  the  market.  I 
have  planted  two  lines  of  corn  in  papa's  garden  ; 
one  line  is  coming  up.  I  wrote  you  once  before, 
and  you  did  not  put  it  in,  but  I  hope  you  will  put 
it  in  this  time.  O.  P. 

This  little  correspondent  forgot  to  tell  me  in 
what  State  Villa  Nova  Station  is. 


BISGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 

1  have  lived  in  Binghamton  a  little  over  two 
months.  I  like  it  thus  far,  but  not  so  well  as 
<ir:md  Rapids,  Michigan,  my  old  home.  I  have 
but  one  pet,  and  that  is  a  canary-bird  ;  it  sings 
almosl  ;i II  day  lomr.  I  had  a  kitten,  but  had  to 
]ra\e  it  when!  came  here.  J  take  music  ]ess,,n^, 
and  like  the  study  very  much.  I  like  "  Left  Be- 


DOBBS  FBRHV,  N.  Y. 

My  home  is  in  New- 
York  City,  hut  this 
summer  I  am  staying 
at  Dobbs  Ferry,  a  sinall 
place  on  tin-  Hudson 
Jfiver.  Our  house 
stands  on  a  hill,  and 
we  have  a  lovely  view 
of  the  river  and  the 
grand  blue  hills  that 
line  it  on  one  siil--  and 
the  green  that  line  it 
on  the  other.  We  can 
see  up  the  river  ten 
miles;  then  it  turns, 
and  we  can  not  s<-.-  it 

any  more.   There  is  a  place  here  that  Washington 
used  to  live  in. 

['[>  in  Tarrvtown  there  is  a  monument  whore 
Major  Andre  was  captured,  and  on  it  is  an  in- 
scription telling  of  the  event.  Some  of  the 
houses  on  the  way  to  Tarry  town  were  built  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  mamma  says  she 
thinks  some  of  them  must  have  histories,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  them.  I  have  one  i»-i.  and 
in. n  is  a  dear  little  white  and  brown  rabliit  with 
blue-  eyes,  lama  little  girl,  and  I  would  like  you 
o  please  try  to  guess  my  age.  I  am  reading 
•{wins  Family  Robinson,  and  like  it  very  much. 

'  FLOY  D. 

I  can  not  undertake  to  guess  the  age-  of  my 
little  friends,  but  I  think  they  are  all  remarkably 
proficient  for  their  age. 


SEYMOUR,  CONXECTICITT. 

I  live  with  my  papa  and  mamma  and  one  bro- 
ther. I  have  not  even  one  pet.  My  brother  and 
1  ] day  on  the  piano.  I  am  nine  years  old.  and  my 
birthday  will  come  the  first  of  next  month.  On 
my  last  birthday  I  had  a  party.  It  was  such  a 
surprise  to  me  that  I  went  upstairs  and  cried. 
My  mamma  told  me  I  might  go  to  ride  about 
four  o'clock  with  my  cousin,  when  it  was  nice 
and  cool.  My  papa  is  a  printer.  Good  hy. 

IVA  E. 


<;FHNP  MEAI.UW,  MINNKKOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  do  not  go 
to  school  now,  because  we  are  having  vacation. 
I  have  a  pet  lamb,  and  its  name  is  Frisky,  and 
two  pet  canary-birds, named  Dickie  ami  cherry. 
I  have  a  pet  bantam  with  three  little  chicks,  but 
they  are  not  bantams,  and  she  is  all  white.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  take  music 
l<  "onsfrom  my  sister.  I  send  you  some  pressed 
tlowers  from  my  own  garden.  HELGA  b. 

Thank  you  very  much,  dear. 


HUMBOLPT,  THNNESSHE. 

My  brother  Bennie  takes  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
love  to  have  Thursday  come,  for  that  is  the  day 
that  we  get  the  paper.  We  all  read  it.  I  thought 
"The  Fair  for  Sick  Dolls1'  was  just  splendid.  I 
have  a  little  white  calf  named  Dolly,  and  a  pret- 
ty pet  kitten  we  call  Muff.  They  are  the  only 
pets  I  have,  but  1  have  a  great  many  dolls,  books, 
and  playthings.  Among  other  playthings  I  have 
a  little  stove,  a  doll  trunk  and  buggy,  and  a  beau- 
tiful china  tea-set.  I  am  seven  years  t.|d  My 
sister  is  going  to  teach  me  "  The  Naming  of  Mary- 
land" fora  speech.  It  appeared  in  the  Post-office 
Box  last  winter.  I  wish  Emily  M.  would  write 
again  ;  I  think  her  letters  were  so  interesting.  I 
would  also  like  Katie  It.  and  Fletcher  H.  to  write 
again.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  dull,  so  I 
will  stop.  Your  little  friend,  MATTIE  Lou  P. 

Misses  Emily  M.  and  Katie  R.  and  Master 
Fletcher  H.  are  all  invited  to  write  again  by  the 
Postmistress  as  well  as  by  their  little  admirer, 
Miss  Mattie. 


CAHTHAOB,  Nsw  YORK. 

T  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
hut  now  it  is  vacation.  I  am  going  to  my  uncle 
.John's  next  month,  and  expect  to  have  a  nice 
time,  for  he  lives  on  a  farm  and  has  lots  of  horses. 
I  send  you  a  puzzle, and  if  you  think  it  suitable, 
please  print  it.  GEOKGIE  M.  G. 

The  puzzle  is  in  the  puzzle  column. 


ELBERON,  NKW  JERSRY. 

T  am  t  welve  years  old,  and  lam  short  f<  >r  my  age. 
I  want  to  grow  very  much.  Do  you  know  what 
will  make  me  grow?  We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  beginning,  and  we 
all  like  it  very  much.  I  have  four  brothers  and  one 
sister.  I  am  next  to  the  youngest.  We  have  four 
dogs— two  fox-terriers,  on--  Skye  terrier,  and  one 
colly.  The  colly  will  plunge  into  the  ocean  after 
sticks.  We  have  nine  canaries,  and  a  white  rat 
with  pink  eyes;  it  is  very  tame,  and  will  crawl 
into  anybody's  pocket  and  go  to  sleep.  I  am 


afraid  if  I  write  too  long  a  letter  it  will  not  be 
printed,  so  I  will  stop.  TINA  T.  \V. 

Dearie  me  !  I  shouldn't  fancy  its  crawling  into 
my  pocket  if  I  happened  to  be  calling  on  you, 
Miss  Tina.  Eat  oatmeal  porridge  and  roast  beef. 
run  on  errands  for  everybody  all  day  long,  go  to 
bed  early,  and  you  will  certainly  grow  taller  than 
you  now  are. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  live  in  To- 
ronto. I  have  never  written  to  the  Post-office 
I'.ox  before,  but  I  am  going  to  try  this  time.  I 
have  no  pets  to  tell  about,  except  a  little  bird 
named  Charlie ;  he  is  a  lovely  canary,  and  used 
to  sing  beautifully,  but  he  has  been  moulting  for 
some  time,  and  does  not  sing  very  well  now.  I 
have  one  little  sister  named  Gerda  ;  she  is  six 
years  old;  she  has  pretty  curly  hair  and  big 
brown  eyes.  EDNA  W.  .1. 


Here  is  another  little  girl  who  would  like  to  see 
her  name  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  saw  in 
the  last  number  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  the  letter  of  a 
little  writer  who  had  a  garden  which  had  goo- 
bers and  pop-corn  in  it,  ami  you  said  you  did  not 
know  goobers.  Maybe  you  know  them  by  an- 
other name;  I  have  heard  them  called  by  four 
names — goobers,  ground-peas,  pinders,  and  pea- 
nuts. I  think  they  are  delicious,  parched  or 
boiled,  when  freshly  duir.  I  haven't  any  pets,  ex- 
cept a  pony  named  Jinsie.  She  was  given  to  me 
hv  my  papa,  who  is  dead.  An  Indian  came  to 
him  to  get  him  to  cure  his  wife  (my  papa  was  a 
doctor*,  and  for  payment  the  Indian  let  him  have 
the  pony.  The  grown  people  say  this  is  the 
warmest  weather  they  have  felt  since  1876.  I 
am  one  of  your  thirteen  year-old  readers. 

JANET  A. 


VKRMILLION,  KANSAS. 

lam  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  live  on  a  farm 
near  Verm  ill  ion.  I  have  seven  pets— a  do<r  named 
Sam,  o  cat  named  Tom,  a  horse  named  Fan,  and 
four  pigeons.  FRED  F. 


IRVING  PARK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  love  the  paper  so  much  that  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have  never  seen 
a  letter  from  Irving  Park,  although  several  chil- 
dren here  take  your  paper.  Irving  Park  is  a  very 
pretty  place  in  the  summer  time.  The  prairies 
now  are  covered  with  yellow  daisies.  There  are 
a  great,  many  evergreens,  and  when  the  snow  is 
on  them  i  hey  look  very  pretty.  I  have  .lust  been 
examined  for  the  sixth  grade.  I  have  three  sis- 
1 1  i  ~  ;md  one  brother.  We  have  no  pets.  We  set 
our  bird  Charley  on  the  window-sill  to  bathe, 
and  the  cat  caught  it  and  tore  out  its  tail  feathers 
and  wings.  We  got  it  away,  but  it  only  lived  one 
day,  JENNIE  L.  V.  (10  years*, 

Poor,  wee  birdie  !    How  you  must  have  cried  ! 


FOTTKR'S  LANDING. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  1  have  two  lit- 
tle brothers,  Charlie  and  Arthur-  Charlie  is  six 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  Arthur  is  three  and  a 
half.  I  have  six  dolls;  their  names  are  Carrie, 
Nettie.  Georgia,  Anna  Bell.  Maggie,  and  Bessie. 
I  live  in  the  country  with  my  grandfather.  The 
hoiiv.'  is  a.  hu'ue  old-fashioned  brick  one  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vhoptank  River.  I  have  a  very 
pretty  little  garden  of  my  own  ;  it  lias  got  some 
lovely  fiowei  s  in  it  now.  'l  go  to  school  and  study 
arithmetic,  grammar,  writing,  geography,  read- 
ing, and  spelling.  I  am  glad  that  summer  has 
come,  so  I  can  crab.  We  gather  hickory-nuts 
and  walnuts  in  the  fall.  CARIIIE  W.  V. 


MARIETTA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  for  some  time,  but 

my  mamma  has  always  said.  "  Wait  until  you  are 
older."1  I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have 
TM  pets  except  one  old  cat.  My  mamma  and  sis- 
ter are  away.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  I  like  my 
teacher  very  much.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOTTNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  published,  and 
like  it  very,  very  much.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
have  something  right  nice  to  tell  our  little  ones. 
Good-by.  MARY  BANCROFT  C. 

Then  you  must  write  another  letter. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I  a  in  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  will  be  elev- 
en this  August.  I  go  to  school,  and  take  piano 
lessons;  I  can  play  very  well,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  three  brothers,  but  no  sisters, 
tin  nigh  I  wish  I  had.  Shall  I  tell  you  howl  came 
to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE?  My  brother 
was  at  school  one  day.  and  he  happened  to  look 
into  an  empty  desk,  and  there  was  one  of  your 
papers.  He  brought  it  home,  and  mamma  liked 
it  so  much  that  she  took  it  from  that  day  on. 
MAG.  G. 

CLINTON,  LOUISIANA. 

DEAR    POSTMISTRESS, — Though   I  have   taken 
UAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  several  years,  this  is 
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ray  first  attempt  at  writing  you  a  letter.  I  saw 
a  "letter  some  time  ago  from  Amanda  P. ;  she 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  We  have  always  gone 
to  school  together,  and  have  been  in  the  same 
class.  I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  am  in  the 
Sophomore  Class.  I  am  reading  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Virgil,  and  think  it  very  interesting.  My 
mother  is  President  of  Silliman  Female  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  my  father  is  Superintendent  of 
Publie  Education.  Saturday  I  went  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  to  see  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
my  father  on  board  the  train.  It  WMS  the  largest 
engine  I  ever  saw.  SALLIE  E.  F. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENNEPSKK. 

Chattanooga  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
from  Point  Lookout  you  can  gaze  into  seven 
States.    I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  Fourth 
Reader.    I  have  a  little  brother,  and  he  is  in  the 
Second  Reader.    I  like  geography  and  music  the  | 
best  of  all  my  studies.    Mamma  likes  the  Post-  I 
office  Box,  and  says  that  she  thinks  it  is  a  good 
way  to  teach  children  to  write  letters.    I  will 
write  some  time,  if  you  like,  and  tell  you  about 
a  pet  'coon  we  had  once.  ANNIIC  G.  A. 

Do.  

BRIGHT-OX,  BOSTON,  MASSACJIL-SKTTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old,  and  go  to  the 
Primary  School,  and  have  a  nice  teacher.  I  have 
one  sister  smaller  than  I.  and  her  name  is  Gertie  ; 
she  is  only  four  years  old  ;  and  I  have  another 
sister,  Gracie,  who  is  eight  years  old.  and  she 
does  not  go  to  school,  because  she  is  sick  almost 
all  the  time.  I  have  a  big  brother  who  has  just 
graduated  from  the  English  High  School  in  Bos- 
ton ;  I  have  also  a  brother  and  sister  older  than 
I  who  go  to  the  Grammar  School.  There  was  a 
little  boy  who  lived  near  me,  and  I  was  going  to 
the  entertainment  with  him  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  with  our  school  tickets,  but  last  Saturday 
lie  was  taken  ill,  and  on  Tuesday  he  died,  and  I 
went  to  the  funeral.  I  felt  real  sorry  for  him  ; 
he  was  in  my  room  in  school,  and  would  have 
been  seven  years  old  on  the  Fourth  of  July  if  he 
had  lived  ;  his  name  was  Tommie  L.  I  can  not 
write  very  much,  so  mamma  is  writing  this  for 
me.  It  is  vacation  now,  so  I  don't  have  to  go  to 
school.  We  have  very  nice  times  out  here.  Papa 
got  us  a  swing  in  which  we  sit  and  pull  a  rope, 
and  it  will  go.  We  have  two  hammocks  in  which 
we  swing  when  it  is  too  hot  to  play.  When  our 
school  closed,  our  teacher  was  going  to  give  us  a 
little  party  at  her  house,  but  it  rained,  so  she 
save  us  each  a  card  and  some  candy. 

MAMIE  F.  W. 

No  wonder  you  grieved  at  the  sudden  death  of 
your  little  playmate. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  Papa  has  gone 
away,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  surprise  him  by 
writing  to  the  Post-office  Box.  We  have  taken 
this  paper  for  two  or  three  years,  and  I  like  it 
very  much,  particularly  the  letters.  I  go  to  a  pri- 
vate school;  my  teacher's  name  is  Miss  P.  I  have 
but  one  pet,  a  canary-bird,  which  I  call  Dicky. 
I  am  in  four  books  at  school— reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography.  MABEL  A.  B. 


place  where  his  father  and  Al  (for  that  was  his 
brother's  name)  were  going  to  work,  they  lett 
Teddy,  who  was  a  very  little  boy,  three  years 
old,  playing  in  the  wagon  with  the  tools.  Now 
the  team  was  not  tied,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
horses  began  backing.  There  was  a  creek  a  little 
distance  behind  the  wagon,  and  they  were  b.-n-U 
ing  right  toward  it.  All  Teddy  could  do  was 
in  run  I  mm  mie  end  of  the  wagon  to  the  other, 
and  say,  "Det  up!  dft  up!"  But  they  only  "  dot" 
back,  and  over  they  went  into  the  creek.  His 
frightened  father  and  brother  ran  to  the  SM.I. 
and  on  looking  over  the  bank,  saw  the  wagon 
upside  down.  "Oh,  my  boy  !  my  boy  :"  cried  his 
father,  thinking  that  Teddy  was  surely  killed. 
They  climbed  down  the  bank,  and  found  Teddy 
sitting  under  one  corner  of  the  wagon  bed.  which 
had  been  held  up  by  a  piece  of  sod.  "Are  you 
hurt?"  said  his  lather;  but  all  Teddy  could  do 
was  to  cry.  They  lifted  him  out  upon  the  bank, 
and  went  to  look  attrr  th<j  team.  The  horses, 
too.  had  fallen  into  the  creek,  and  were  in  a  bad 
plight,  but  happily  were  uninjured.  When  they 
were  taken  out,  Al  drove  them  home,  ami  t<>M 
his  mother  what  had  happened,  omitting  Teddy's 
part  in  the  affair.  She  started  at  once  for  the 
i-ivek,  and  on  her  way  met  Teddy  coming  to  the 
house.  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  dot  my  new  pants  wet  1" 
said  he.  He  went  with  her  back  to  the  creek, 
where  his  father  was  at  work  getting  the  wagon 
out.  But  when  mother  heard  all  the  particulars 
she  very  gently  took  her  little  boy  home,  and  put 
dry  pants  on  him,  and  did  not  scold  "cos  he  dot 
his  new  ones  wet,"  either.  LYMAN. 

VILI.ISCO,  IOWA. 

A  very  well-told  story,  which  has  what  all  sto- 
ries ought  to  have,  a  happy  ending. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old,  and  I  live  in  Corry.  I  am  an  only 
daughter,  and  have  no  brothers  or  sisters.  I  like 
the  "  Little  Housekeepers"  very  much,  and  every 
week  I  look  for  papa  to  come  home  bringing 
Yorxu  PEOPLE,  with  its  stories,  puzzles,  letters, 
and  exchanges.  We  take  the  BAZAR,  WEEKLY, 
and  MAGAZINE.  This  summer  I  will  be  twelve 
years  old.  Mamma  has  just  been  ill,  and  I  had 
to  cook,  sweep,  make  beds,  wash  dishes,  and  'I" 
all  that  was  done.  I  love  to  cook,  though  some- 
times I  make  mistakes.  I  go  to  school  in  No.  3, 
A  Class,  to  Miss  S  ,  and  generally  know  my  les- 
sons. My  seat-mate  is  Eva  S.,  and  she  and  Lillian 
B.  are  my  two  greatest  friends.  Lillian  B.  has  a 
very  sweet  sister  two  and  a  half  years  old,  who 
calls  me  Poda.  Eva  S.  had  a  sister  about  six.  and 
a  little  gray  kitty.  I  have  had  kitties,  but  have 
no  pets  now.  A  boy  friend  promised  to  give  me 
a  pair  of  rabbits.  How  does  my  writing  look  for 
a  girl  of  eleven?  I  take  ?nusic  lessons,  and  like 
to  read  Lucy  Lillie's  articles  on  "  Piano  Prac- 
tice." I  like  ail  your  stories;  my  favorites  are 
"The  Ice  Queen,"  "  A  Cat  may  Look  at  a  King." 
and  "Angelo,  A  Story  of  Sicily."  My  favorite 
writers  are  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Jimmy  Brown, 
Lucy  C.  Lillie,  James  Payn,  David  Ker,  Matthew 
White.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  author  of  "Toby  Tyler."  Please  find 
room  for  this  letter  in  a  snug  little  corner  of  the 
Post-office  Box. 

From  your  loving  reader,  FLORA  H. 


WouDBKRRY,  MARYLAND. 

We  have  three  gold-fish,  and  had  them  in  a 
globe,  but  now  in  a  large  dish,  for  this  morning 
about  half  past  four  o'clock  we  heard  a  loud 
sound.  I  thought  it  was  thunder,  but  wh.it  d» 
you  think  it  was?  Why.  the  fish  globe  had  broken 
all  to  pieces,  and  the  fish  were  on  the  window- 
sill.  My  sister  soon  picked  them  up  and  put 
them  in  a  basin  of  water.  None  of  the  h'sh  were 
hurt,  but  the  carpet  was  soaked.  It  woke  up  ev- 
erybody in  the  house,  and  the  pebbles  that  were 
in  the  globe  were  all  over  the  window  sill 

EJJITII  G.  B. 


MAMTOD,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  boy  of  very  "  high  birth,"  for  I  was  born 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  11,500  feet  above  s.-.-i- 
level.  We  are  spending  the  summer  on  a  ranch 
in  the  grand  Ute  Pass.  The  ranch  is  called 
cascade  ration:  it  is  a  delightful  place;  it  has 
lots  of  tall  trees  on  it,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
flowers;  the  ranch  contains  480  acres.  1  li.-ue 
two  little  sisters,  and  they  have  two  kittens  and 
a  bird,  and  I  have  a  pony.  I  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE;  we  were  very  glad  that  "The 
Ice  Queen"  ended  so  nicely.  JOHN  H.  D.  B. 


TEDDY'S  TUMBLE. 

(A   TRUE  STORY.) 

One  fine  summer  day  Teddy  went  with  his  fa- 
ther and  brother  in  the  farm  wagon  to  the  field 
where  they  were  going  to  work  ;  for  Teddy  lived 
in  the  country,  and  thought  it  very  nice  to  ride 
in  such  a  large  wagon.  When  they  got  to  the 


FOR  THE  LITTLE   HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Jmnie  and  Eva  were  invited  to  a  picnic  one 
day  last  week.  They  made  their  cake  precisely 
as  Jessie  D.  makes  hers,  and  called  it 

SURPRISE  CAKE.— One  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a 
cup  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream;  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  flour  sifted  twice  ;  one  egg  thorough- 
ly beaten  ;  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  from  which 
two  tea-spoonfuls  were  taken  to  dissolve  the  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar— one  level  spoonful  of  the 
first  and  two  of  the  latter.  A  tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  extract  flavored  the  cake.  Vanilla  would 
have  been  equally  nice. 

When  the  girls  were  ready  to  make  their  cake, 
they  brought  all  their  materials  from  the  closet 
and  refrigerator  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 
Some  little  housekeepers,  and  some  older  ones 
too,  forget  to  do  this,  and  so  have  lo  take  a  great 
many  unnecessary  steps  when  they  are  baking. 
They  asked  Aunt  Gertrude  to  tell  them  about 
the  oven,  which  was  hot  enough  to  bake  the 
cake  very  quickly.  A  cold  oven  wyould  have 
made  their  cake  heavy. 

They  took  some  chocolate  creams,  for  they 
thought  nothing  would  taste  better  on  the  drive 
home.  They  made  these  after  Laura  T.'s  receipt, 
which  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

CHOCOLATE -CREAMS.  —  The  white  of  one  egg 
well  beaten  with  the  same  quantity  of  water; 
one  pound  of  pulverized  sugar.  Mix  well,  flavor 
with  vanilla  to  suit  the  taste,  shape  into  balls, 
and  dip  each  into  melted  chocolate. 

Mother  made  their  sandwiches.  She  cut  the 
bread  into  thin,  smooth,  even  slices,  as  only  mo- 
ther can,  and  trimmed  off  the  crusts.  Then  she 
buttered  the  bread,  and  laid  upon  it  some  very 
finely  chopped  ham.  It  was  well  that  she  made 
a  great  many  more  sandwiches  than  the  children 
thought  they  could  possibly  eat,  for  the  fresh  air 
and  the  fun  gave  them  famous  appetites,  and 


they  were  hungry  enough  to  eat  every  crumb, 
and  at  supper,  when  they  came  home,  to  enjoy  a 
little  of  the 

EGG  SALAD. — Take  a  half-dozen  fresh  eggs.  b.  ill 
them  five  minutes,  chop  them  up  into  little  bits, 
and  serve  them  with  a  little  salt,  vinegar,  and 
mustard. 

Allie  A.  M.  sends  this  receipt  for 

GiviiEBBiiEAD.— One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
>[  \\, '11111  water  or  buttermilk,  one  level  table- 
sjn  loiitul  of  soda,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
lalt  a  nip  ot  lard  :  stir  together,  and  thicken  with 
lour. 


Who  wants  some 

SI-CAB  COOKIES?— Two  cups  of  sugar,  our  mi, 
if  butti-r,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar : 
flour  enough  to  make  a  dough  which  can  be 
rolled.  Sprinkle  them  witli  sugar  w  hen  you  take 
them  from  the  oven. 


PUZZLES   FROM  Y'OUNG  CONTKIHL'TO.IiS. 

No.  1. 

HIDDEN   FISH. 

1.  Her  ring  is  magnificent.  2.  The  psalm  on 
that  page  is  the  one  he  read.  3.  He  took  that 
route.  4.  IVivhance  he  may  get  it  to-night.  5. 
This  melted  lead  is  vi-ry  hot."  t;  sis  had  more 
than  the  rest.  7.  Messrs.  B.  &  Co.  did  not  fail 
after  all.  A  GRASSHOPPER. 

No.  2. 

THREE  VERY  EASY  SQUALLS. 

1.— 1.  A  tool.    2.  Fuel.     8.  A  tree. 
2.— 1.  A  pet.    2.  Part  of  the  verb  to  be.    3.  A 
beverage. 

;. — 1.  A  tree.    2.  Devoured.    3.  A  small  cask. 
JAMES  PKKEXS. 


No.  3. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  never  right,  'tis  true, 

But  still  may  not  lit-  wrung. 
My  second  is  to  exist.     My  third 

An  animal  fleet  and  strong. 

When  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  arrives. 

My  whole  we  quickly  seek ; 
A  feast  so  much  do  we  enjoy, 

We  scarce  can  wait  the  week. 

BROWNIE. 

No.  4. 

ANOTHER  SQUARE. 

1.  Price  paid.    2.  To  comply  with.    3.  A  prophet. 
4.  A  beginner.  

No.  5. 

DIAMOND. 

I.  A  oons-on.-int     2.  An  American  poet.    3.  Are 
fragrant.    4.  A  kind  of  fish.    5.  A  letter. 

BROWNIE. 


No.  6. 

E  N-  I  G  51  A  . 

First  in  rat,  but  not  in  mouse. 

>i n'l  in  car.  but  not  in  house. 

Third  in  dog,  but  not  in  cat. 
Fourth  in  boy.  but  not  in  girl. 
Whole  is  a  city  in  New  York. 

GEHRUIE  M.  GILBERT. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLI5S  IN  No.  24T. 

No.  1.— Robin  Hood  (Robin,  hood,  door,  bin,  Rob). 
Fractions  (cat,  not,  car,  fact,  station). 
Canajoharie  (can,  Jo,  hare,  are,  in,  near, 
no,  John). 

No.  2.—  PIPE 
IDEA 
PEAS 
EASE 

No.  3.—          Homer. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Navajo,  Walter  Trible,  Helen  W.  Gardner, 
Crow  Esq.,  M.  F.  and  L.  M.  W.,  T.  Chalmers  Johns- 
ton Jessie  J.  Smith,  Anna  Boytie  and  Mirnmet. 
Ernest  Wolkwitz,  Laura,  MacE.  M.  G.,  Mabel 
Hallam.  Oliver  Twist,  Eddie  McGrew,  Charlie 
Davis,  Brownie,  A  Grasshopper,  Jeanie  D..  Ellen 
Benson.  Maggie  Paul.  John  Peck,  Jimmy  Tar- 
ranee.  G.  S.  J.,  E.  F.  Nicholas,  Frank  Merchant, 
Frances  Fisher,  Willie  Gassaway.  Bates  Wyman, 
Dotty  Adams,  and  Josie  R.  Bolton. 


SUCCESSFUL  WIOGLER.— The  Postmistress  would 
be,  glad  to  receive  the  address  of  E.  E.  Pennel, 
who  has  been  successful  in  reproducing  our  art- 
ist's idea  of  Wiggle  No.  37. 


{For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  itages  oj  covei-.l 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  RING. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN,"  "  MILDRED'S 
BARGAIN,"  ETC. 

V. 

I  WAS  sitting  here,"  Ef- 
fie  began,  in  a  dramat- 
ic tone,  "thinking  of  the 
Livingstones,  and"  (with  a 
glance  at  the  portrait)  "how 
like  I  was  to  my  great-grand- 
mother, when  suddenly  a 
•voice  seemed  to  whisper, 

"  '  You  must  hare  a  look 
at  my  Caiman.' 

"I  saw  the  keys  in  the 
basket  near  me.  I  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  dream,"  said  Ef- 
fie,  half  shutting  her  eyes 
and  moving  her  head  back 
and  forth  an  instant,  "and 
found  myself  drifting  up  to 
the  Red  Room.  The  first 
thing  I  knew  I  had  opened 
the  drawer,  and  held  the 
'Caiman'  in  my  hand;  and 
then  I  seemed  to  be  on  my 
way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
strange  Indian  figures  seem- 
ed all  about  me,  and  I  called 
Seliua,  and  then  I  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  found  her 
there,  and  the  Indian  figures 
seemed  to  tell  me  to  dance 
about.  I  did  so,  and  sud- 
denly the  ring  moved  off 
my  finger,  and  vanished  up 
through  the  ceiling." 

I  could  never  hope  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  produced 
upon  the  company  by  Miss 
Effie's  audacious  recital,  nor 
the  expressions  on  the  dif- 
ferent faces. 

Selina  was  looking  at  her 
cousin,  fairly  stupefied  by 
what  she  heard.  Several  of 
the  young  people  were  try- 
ing to  stifle  their  laughter, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  elders 
looked  decidedly  disgusted. 


GRANDMAMMA'S    RING. 
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Effie  waited  for  a  murmur  of  applause  and  anxious, 
mysterious  glances.  From  under  her  half-closed  eyes 
she  soon  saw  that  the  effect  was  entirely  different  from 
what  she  had  anticipated. 

"  The  plain  English  of  all  this,  Effie  Livingstone,"  said 
the  Captain,  in  a  harsh,  angry  voice,  "  is  that,  with  your 
usual  impertinence,  you  took  Cousin  Retta's  keys,  got  the 
'Caiman.'  and  lust  it  somewhere  in  the  kitchen.  You 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  if  I  were 
your  father,  I'd — 

Miss  Retta  came  forward,  looking  extremely  pained. 

"Stop  talking  nonsense,  Euphemia,"  she  said,  a  little 
sternly.  "  Who  saw  this  performance  ?  We  must  get  at 
some  rational  account  of  it,"  added  Miss  Retta,  looking 
about.  "Selina,  how  was  it  ?" 

Erne's  face  was  pale  with  mortified  vanity  and  rage. 

"I'm  glad  it's  lost!"  she  cried,  fairly  sobbing  from  ill 
temper.  "You're  all  as  hateful  ami  mean  as  you  can  be. 
Oh,  go  on,  Selina;  tell  it,  of  course.  They'll  believe  you, 
no  doubt." 

"  Hold  your  saucv  little  tongue,  Effie,"  said  her  cousin 
Alfred. 

"Effie  tells  the  truth, "said  Selina,  hurriedly,  "in  say- 
ing she  got  the  'Caiman,'  and  brought  it  down  to  the  kitch- 
en, and  lost  it  there.  Of  course  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Indians  she  saw." 

Captain  Livingstone  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed 
loudly. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!     No,  Selina,  my  child,  I  don't  suppose  • 
you  do.     Come,  Cousin  Retta,''  he  said,  sobering  down, 
"the  first  thing  is  to  search  the  kitchen." 

Effie  had  rushed  away ;  no  one  knew  whither.  The  whole 
company  aided  in  the  search  for  the  "  Caiman"  ring.  In 
vain  Selina  repeated  the  story  and  enacted  over  and  again 
the  places  they  had  occupied  when  Effie  danced  about 
with  the  ring  on  her  finger.  No  careful  search,  no  lift- 
ing of  loose  boards  nor  seeking  into  crevices,  no  thought 
of  every  event  of  the  day,  brought  the  "  Caiman"  back. 

As  Effie  had  said,  it  was  gone. 

The  Captain's  practical  mind  suggested  a  detective,  and 
for  months  a  vigilant  person  tried  to  find  the  ring;  but 
the  result  was  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  and  at  last 
Miss  Retta  declared  that  she  would  hear  no  more  on  the 
subject. 

"  There  has  been  too  much  folly  about  that  ring,  Seli- 
na,"  she  said  one  summer  evening,  as  they  were  strolling 
about  the  garden.  "I  am  ashamed  when  I  think  of  how 
much  harm  caring  so  much  for  it  has  produced.  I  feel 
that  I  can  never  see  Eftie  Livingstone  here  again,  and  your 
cousin  Alfred  has  lost  valuable  time  and  patience  in  searcb- 
ing  for  it.  I  have  fretted  a  great  deal,  all  to  no  purpose, 
and" — Miss  Retta  broke  off,  looking  at  Selina  with  a  smile 
-"and  you,  you  foolish  child,  have  got  your  head  full  of. 
superstitious  nonsense  because  of  it.  Do  you  know,  Se- 
lina, my  dear,  I  think  we'll  go  away  somewhere  next  win- 
ter. Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?" 

Selina's  eyes  brightened.      "  To  India,"  she  answered. 

"  No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Miss  Retta,  angrily;  "  we  will 
never  go  there." 

VI 

Where  they  decided  at  last  to  go  was  to  the  Pyrenees, 
away  up  in  the  mountains,  where  here  and  there  little 
villages  were  settled  down  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest 
mountains,  the  wildest,  most  verdant  sceiiery. 

Selina  thrived  in  this  happy  country.  She  grew  tall 
and  strong,  riding  up  and  down  over  hill  and  dale,  going 
on  excursions  to  the  quaint  villages  away  up  near  the 
mountain's  summit,  talking  to  the  peasantry,  learning 
their  dialects,  and  keeping  an  exhaustive  diary — just  the 
sort  of  life,  any  one  would  have  said,  to  make  her  forget 
all  about  her  "  Indian  era/.e."  as  Virgil  Livingstone  called 
it.  Yet  in  all  she  did  lurked  some  of  the  old  fantastic  idea 
that  the  ••  (  'alnuin"  would  be  found  some  dav,  and  that  in 


real  truth  it  had  been  spirited  away  by  Indian  magic  to 
the  land  of  its  birth. 

She  never  talked  about  it.  She  had  found  out  that  Aunt 
Retta  strongly  disliked  the  subject.  But  one  day,  after 
they  left  the  Pyrenees  and  were  in  Paris,  she  came  home 
radiant.  She  had  heard  of  an  Indian  store,  away  up  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  there  was  a  collection  of 
rare  gems. 

Miss  Retta  was  out  driving.  The  sunny  apartment  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  which  they  inhabited  was  quite  de- 
serted. Selina  had  been  out  with  a  party  of  young  friends, 
and  had  left  them  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  about  this 
shop,  and  now  she  rushed  into  her  aunt's  room,  and  fairly 
commanded  Julie,  the  maid,  to  come  out  with  her. 

Julie  was  nothing  loath,  and  very  soon  the  two  were 
out  on  the  boulevards,  and  looking  up  a  nice  fiacre  in 
which  they  could  drive  quickly  to  the  diamond  mer- 
chant's, two  miles  away.  It  was  in  a  dingy  street,  a  small 
shop,  but  as  soon  as  Selina  entered  it  her  eyes  bright- 
ened; for,  besides  the  gems,  there  were  all  sorts  of  strange 
East  Indian  things — tall  vases  of  bronze  witli  delicate  tra- 
ceries, queer  little  carved  ivory  figures  studded  with  tur- 
quoises and  coral,  idols  and  bamboo-work,  all  mingling 
form  and  color:  and  then  at  last  the  old  man  produced 
his  case  of  stones,  unset  ones,  a  glistening  array  on  a  soft 
cotton-lined  case. 

Here  were  pale  green  chrysolites,  paradots,  deep  red  hy- 
acinths, cat's-eyes,  with  their  milky  lights  shifting  as  tin' 
old  man  moved  them  back  and  forth,  bits  of  jasper  and 
chalcedony,  but  no  green  sapphires,  which  the  old  man 
said  were  too  rare  for  his  purse.  He  told  her  the  storv  of 
Polycrates,  King  of  Samos,  who,  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  possessed  the  most  famous  emerald  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  thinking  he  needed  discipline,  threw 
it  into  the  sea. 

Selina  started :  had  she  not  better  give  up  her  search  for 
the  "Caiman"  ? 

"Now  a  lady  was  here  to-day."  said  the  old  man,  slowly, 
"  who  had  a  very  beautiful  ring'.  There  were  four  green 
sapphires,  and  in  the  centre  a  red  hyacinth.  It  came  from 
India  long  ago,  and  had  been  given  her  in  America."  Se- 
lina's eager,  half-frightened  look  made  him  stop  suddenly. 
"  Is  mademoiselle  not  well  ?"  he  asked,  politely. 

"Oh,  tell  me  more  of  that  ring!"  exclaimed  the  young- 
girl.  "  We  lost  one  once.  Was  there  anything  <n  graved 
inside?" 

The  old  merchant  stroked  his  beard  reflectively.  "But, 
yes,"  he  said,  mildly;  "  it  had  three  words  inside." 

"Ah!"  cried  Selina,  "  it  is  our  '  Caiman.'  " 

VII. 

Miss  Retta  was  considerably  disturbed  by  Selina's  long 
absence.  Julie  was  with  her,  to  be  sure,  but  it  grew  dark, 
and  the  lamps  were  lighted  before  there  was  any  sign  of 
Selina's  return ;  and  then  it  was  not  the  girl  herself,  but 
Julie,  who  came  in,  very  much  afraid  of  a  scolding,  but 
bringing  a  note  from  Selina,  written  in  great  agitation : 

"  DEAR  AUNT, — The  '  Caiman'  is  found ;  but  the  strangest 
part  of  it  all  is  that  the  lady  who  owns  it  declares  it  was 
given  her  by  Cousin  Mary  Weston,  who  said  you  gave  it 
1o  her.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you  how  I  happened  to 
come  to  this  lady's  house.  It  te  No.  553  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
She  is  hunting  up  Cousin  Mary  Weston's  letter  about  it. 
Will  you  come  over  here?" 

Miss  Retta  was  provoked,  disturbed,  and  yet  amused. 
Site  give  such  a  thing  as  the  "  Caiman"  to  a  feather-head- 
ed girl'like  Mary  Weston  .'  AVrcr.'  Miss  Retta,  as  she 
drove  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  wished  devoutly  that  she  had* 
never  locked  up  the  Red  Room,  or  kept  the  ring  like  a 
mystery. 

Selina  was  awaiting  her  in  a  bright  parlor,  where  a  plea- 
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sant  American  lady  was  hostess.  The  lady  was  certainly 
in  possession  of  the  "Caiman,"  for  Miss  Retta  no  sooner 
entered  than  she  beheld  its  familiar  flash. 

They  all  talked  together  for  a  moment.  Selina  had 
told  this  Mrs.  Foster  the  story,  and  Miss  Retta  could  only 
reiterate  that  she  had  never  given  it  to  Mary  Western,  and 
its  disappearance  had  caused  the  whole  family  the  greatest 
annoyance. 

"Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?''  said  Mrs.  Foster,  laughing. 

"I'll  tell  you,1' said  Selina.  "Cable  over  to  Cousin 
Mary." 

"  Excellent !"  was  Miss  Retta's  answer,  and  that  evening 
the  ocean  carried  the  message: 

"  When  did  I  give  you  my  Oriental  ring?  Answer  in 
full." 

Selina  was  wakened  early  the  next  morning  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  answer,  and  her  aunt's  voice  calling  her  to 
come  into  her  room. 

Miss  Retta  was  holding  a  long  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
fairly  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Selina,"  she  said,  "could  you  bear  to  have  all  your 
romance  about  the  '  Caiman'  tumble  down  and  be  nothing 
at  all ?" 

Selina  only  laughed,  and  put  out  her  hand  for  the 
telegram. 

"Mary  Weston  always  put  too  many  words  in  a  tele- 
gram," remarked  Miss  Retta,  as  Selina  read  aloud  : 

"  You  put  it  in  the  birthday  cake  you  sent  me  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  two  years  ago." 

Selina  stared  stonily  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  too 
began  to  laugh. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  Aunt  Retta!"  she  cried.  "I  see 'it  all 
now:  Effie  dropped  it  into  the  pan  of  cake,  and  Deborah 
cooked  it,  and  you  sent  it  to  Mary  Weston  next  day." 

And  back  to  her  mind  came  the  scene,  the  pastry-room 
with  its  table  and  the  big  pan  of  batter,  and  Effie  whirling 
about  with  her  hand  held  aloft. 

"What  are  you  g'oing  to  doj,?"  inquired  Selina,  when 
her  merriment  subsided. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Retta,  decidedly.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  request  Mrs.  Foster  to  keep  it,  provided  no  one  again 
ever  has  any  nonsense  on  the  subject;  and  I  am  going  to 
scold  Mary  Weston  for  forgetting  to  acknowledge  her 
birthday  box-,  and  helping  on  this  trouble;  and  one  thing 
more,  Selina — well,  wait  and  see." 

All  of  Miss  Retta's  decisions  were  carried  out.  What 
the  last  one  was,  however,  Selina  did  not  know  until  the 
June  day  on  which  they  came  back  to  Lennox. 

The  dear  old  house,  as  usual,  looked  a  perfect  home,  but 
upstairs  Selina  found  a  startling  change.  The  Red  Room 
of  old  days  was  no  more !  Instead  was  a  sunny  sitting- 
room,  furnished  in  pretty  chintzes,  gay  and  happy  colors, 
with  well-filled  book-shelves,  a  nice  work-stand,  easy- 
chairs — everything  for  comfort  and  brightness. 

"Now,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Retta,  "the  Red  Room  be- 
longs to  the  past.  You  see  how  much  people  can  do  by 
indulging  in  foolish  fancies,  and  not  bringing  common- 
sense  to  bear.  If  you  had  not  felt  the  ring  to  be  so  mys- 
terious, if  Effie  had  not  been  so  curious  and  then  exag- 
gerated so,  if  Mary  Weston  had  been,  polite,  if —well,  it's 
no  use,"  laughed  Miss  Retta.  "I  was  the  first  foolish  one, 
anyway." 

Selina  smiled.  "No;  Grandmamma  Livingstone  was 
the  first, "she  said. 

"So  she  was,"  returned  Miss  Retta.  "Well,  only  one 
good  thing  has  come  of  all  the  nonsense — Effie  Living- 
stone. I  hear,  is  greatly  improved.'' 

Which  was  true  enough  ;  yet  Effie  and  Selina  can  never 
harmonize  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  meet.  The 
least  allusion  to  the  "  Caiman"  makes  Effie  uncomfortable 
and  sullen,  but  as  for  Selina,  she  has  ceased  to  think  about 
it  as  a  family  treasure. 

The  old  home  at  Lennox  knows  it  only  in  the  picture 


opposite  the  fire.  And  the  other  day  I  saw  Selina's  own 
little  girl  looking  at  it  wonderingly,  and  heard  her  mother 
tell  her  it  was  just  a  pretty  ring  which  belonged  years  and 
years  ago  to  one  of  her  grandmammas. 


FALLING-STARS— METEORITES. 

11  TETEORITES  are  composed  chiefly  of  iron  and  stone, 
1*1  and  fall  from  the  skies.  When  they  appear  in  the 
daytime,  they  come  like  a  thick  cloud  passing  swiftly  over- 
head, and  usually  explode  with  a  loud  report.  They  are 
seen  very  frequently  at  night  all  over  the  country,  and 
shine  like  a  falling-star.  One  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in 
the  United  States  appeared  about  twenty -four  years  ago, 
in  the  still  summer  evening,  coming  from  the  west.  It 
was  almost  as  bright  as  the  moon.  It  passed  swiftly  over 
the  heads  of  thousands  of  observers.  People  in  their  coun- 
try houses  in  Westchester  County,  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, ran  out  of  doors  to  see  the  unusual  visitor  in  the 
sky.  Many  were  very  much  frightened.  But  the  meteor 
passed  on,  harming  no  one,  and  seemed  at  last  to  burst  and 
disappear  over  Long  Island  Sound. 

Many  interesting  stories  are  told  of  the  strange  appear- 
ance and  violent  explosions  of  these  meteors  in  the  sky. 
Yet  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  been  harmed  by  them.  At 
night,  April  5,  1800,  a  bright  object  of  great  size — "as 
large,"  it  was  said,  "as  a  house" — moved  over  our  coun- 
try, and  seemed  to  rush  forward  with  terrible  swiftness. 
It  gave  a  light  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  sun.  It  disap- 
peared in  the  northwest.  A  violent  crash  was  heard  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  meteor  buried  itself  in 
the  ground.  Where  it  fell,  trees  were  broken  down  and 
burned,  the  earth  torn  up,  the  vegetation  scorched  as  if 
with  fire. 

But  the  most  brilliant  display  of  meteors  ever  witnessed 
was  on  November  12-13.  1833,  at  night.  Suddenly  the 
whole  heavens  shone  as  if  in  flames,  and  countless  balls  of 
fire  flashed  for  hours  along  the  sky.  It  was  a  rain  of  fire. 
In  all  parts  of  our  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the 
people  were  awakened,  and  watched  with  wonder  the  fall- 
ing-stars. Many  fancied  the  earth  was  burning,  and  that 
they  themselves  would  soon  perish  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States,  who  were  very 
ignorant,  came  out  from  their  cabins,  and  often  fell  into 
wild  convulsions  of  terror.  They  prayed,  they  shouted; 
they  cried  out,  "The  Day  of  Judgment  has  come!"  The 
beautiful  sight  continued  until  morning.  It  has  never 
appeared  again.  But  meteors  are  always  seen  about  the 
12th  of  November,  and  every  thirty-three  years  they  come 
in  great  numbers.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  earth  at  those 
periods  passed  through  a  cloud  of  them.  None  of  them 
in  1833  fell  upon  the  ground  or  did  any  harm.  The  me- 
teors that  come  in  November  are  called  Leonids,  because 
they  seem  to  fall  from  the  constellation  Leo. 

The  stones  that  fall  from  the  sky  when  the  meteor  ex- 
plodes are  black,  brittle,  and  covered  with  a  shining  or 
dark  glaze.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  They  fall  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  Chinese  have  recorded  great  numbers  of  them  in 
their  histories.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  these  black 
stones  that  fell  from  the  skies  were  worshipped  as  if  they 
were  gods.  One  of  them  was  called  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  from  the  E*st,  where  it 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  skies  in  a  cloud  of  fire. 
The  ancient  philosophers  thought  these  black  stones  fell 
from  the  sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  falling  stones  have  never  done 
any  harm.  They  have  usually  fallen  in  the  country  or  in 
the  sea,  or  even  far  away  upon  some  desert  island.  One 
may  almost  always  see  one  or  more  meteors  shooting  over 
the  sky  on  clear  nights,  and  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  light. 
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"With  light  abandon  in  mid  air 
/  float  through  life  without  a  care: 
Dost  think  I'd  change  for  life  like  thine 
Such  fluttering  happiness  as  mine?" 


among  the  flowers, 
While  flitting  through  the  sun- 
ny hours, 
Was  asked  by  Bumble-Bee  to 

wed, 

And  this  is  what  the  beauty 
said: 

" 'Tis  true  thy  honey's  sweet 

to  me: 
So  far  our  tastes  would  well 

agree. 
But  there  they'd  end;  for,  of 

all  things, 
I     most    detest    thy    buzzing 

wings. 


"They're  stumpy,  short;  they're  awkward,  too, 
And  several  sizes  small  for  you. 
Their  everlasting  busy  noise 
Disturbs  rny  nervous  equipoise. 

•  •  From    flowers,    roses,   and    the 

clover, 

With  pollen  dust  all  covered  over, 
And  legs  bedrabbled  in  the  wax, 
Thou  gatherest  up  thy  honey  tax 


"With  busy,  endless,  droning  sound, 
From  field  to  hovel  under-ground, 
In  direct  line  thou  bringst  thy  spoil; 
Thou  hast  no  thought  beyond  thy  toil. 


After  a  cold  and  driving  storm, 
Sir  Bee  peeped  from  his  house  so  warm: 
A  soiled  and  crumpled  something  lay 
Half  buried  in  the  muddy  clay. 

"Poor  winged  worm!  hadst  taken  me, 
I  could  have  saved  and  sheltered  thee. 
My  honey's  sweet;  my  house  is  dry." 
Off  buzzed  Sir  Bee  with  dewy  eye. 


"  CAMP  MELANCHOLY." 

BY  EDWARD  IREN^US  STEVENSON. 
I. 

IT'S  altogether  a  very  unlucky  business!"  said  Allan. 
"Been  so  from  the  start,"  grunted  Joyce. 

"First,  a  week's  delay  in  getting  off  to  camp;  then 
when  we  did  reach  the  place  and  settle  down  for  fun, 
Allan's  malaria.  After  that  a  most  extraordinary  lack 
of  anything  worth  a  shot.  Next  came — what  came  next, 
somebody  ?"  pathetically  asked  Corry,  breaking  off  his 
tale  of  woe. 

"What  came  next?"  said  Stow,  the  third  brother. 
"Why,  the  abominable  weather  came  next,  of  course. 
Hope  you  don't  forget  that!  Rain,  rain,  rain — drizzle, 
drizzle,  drizzle.  The  woods  soaking,  the  lake  a  tempest 
in  a  tea-pot;  all  of  us  hugging  the  fire  to  keep  dry — until 
we  were  roasted." 

"  And  now,  last  of  all,"  interrupted  Van,  the  least  talk- 
ative and  generally  the  most  cheerful  of  "  the  four  Pollas- 
ton  boys"  (as  every  one  in  their  town  called  them) — "  now 
comes  this  letter  from  father,  telling  us —  But,  there,  we've 
got  to  go — that's  all  about  it !  We  shall  leave  you,  Ty,  to 
meet  Cousin  Theodore  and  explain  the  reason  of  our  run- 
ning off  without  waiting  for  his  arrival — and  he  our  other 
guest!  Looks  nice,  doesn't  it  ?"  Poor  Van  sighed,  and 
whacked  at  a  weed  viciously  with  a  joint  of  his  fishing- 
rod. 

The  four  Pollaston  brothers  were  making  complaint  of 
their  fate  to  a  fifth  member  of  their  circle,  who,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  was  no  relation  to  them. 
Tybalt  Mar,  their  intimate  friend,  stood  leaning  against  a 
tree  in  front  of  them.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  his 
handsome  face  as  cloudy  as  theirs.  He  had  been  invited 
by  the  four  Pollastons  to  make  one  of  their  camping 
crowd.  Good  shot,  capital  fisherman,  and,  better  than 
that,  pleasant  companion  that  he  was,  he  had  said 
"Yes." 

Ty  was  anything  except  rich,  and  there  was  any  quan- 
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tity  of  money  iii  the  Pollastoii  family.  But  that  differ- 
ence was  never  felt  among  these  five  lads.  So  they  had, 
after  the.  delay  Corry  spoke  of,  turned  their  backs  on  their 

home  at  B when  July  came  around.    The  railroad  bore 

them  northwest,  northwest,  almost  out  of  civilization.  A 
steamboat,  and  finally  horses  and  a  guide,  had  done  the 
rest,  landing  the  four  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. A  ruined  hut  stood  there.  It  served  them  royally 
for  a  house.  Plenty  of  groceries  they  brought,  so  starva- 
tion was  not  to  be  feared  even  when  they  failed  to  bring 
down  so  much  as  a  rabbit.  Stow's  cooking  was  known 
and  approved.  Thus  in  spite  of  the  really  miserable  wea- 
ther which  had  overtaken  them  in  their  out-of-door  life, 
in  spite  of  Allan  Pollastoii's  catching  an  ague  that  kept 
him  in  a  bad  plight  for  nearly  a  week,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
markable scarcity  of  game  in  the  region,  why,  the  five 
boys  had  enjoyed  their  camp  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
knew,  and  now  expected  a  cousin  to  join  them  in  it. 

Alas!  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pollaston  summoned  the  bro- 
thers back  to  meet  their  father  at  a  village  a  day's  journey 
from  their  forest  retreat.  A  matter  of  business,  he  said, 
required  their  presence  there  with  him — they  could  return 
to  their  camp  and  their  friend  Ty,  and  finish  out  the  sea- 
sou  if  they  liked.  But  come  for  a  few  days  they  must. 

So  they  were  going.  Ty  must  be  left  to  welcome  Theo- 
dore. At  least  a  week  out  of  the  precious  vacation  must 
be  lost  to  four  of  the  party.  A  long  journey  must  be 
made — all  for  that  mysterious  cause  "business."  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  No  wonder  that  Allan  and  Corry  and 
Van  and  Stow  were  out  of  sorts;  and  declaring  that  that 
new  calamity  caused  their  cup  to  overflow,  named  the 
scene  of  their  retreat  Camp  Melancholy. 

"  Camp  Melancholy !"  repeated  Joyce,  and  the  party 
groaned  in  approval. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  along  all  right,"  said  Tybalt,  soon,  with 
an  effort.  "You  four  will  be  away  only  about  three 
days.  Perhaps  your  cousin  Theodore  may  turn  up  to- 
morrow. Then  I  will  be  alone  for  a  less  time.  It's  too 
bad  to  have  such  a  break  in  our  scheme ; 
but  then,  as  you  all  have  said,  we've 
been  unlucky  about  health  and  sport 
and  the  weather  so  far.  Possibly  luck 
will  change  with  this  last  stroke,  and 
after  you  get  back." 

"Corry,  Corry,"  called  Stow,  inter- 
rupting the  general  bewailing;  "isn't 
the  time  for  fasting  nearly  over  ?  I'm 
next  thing  to  famished,  as  it  were,  so 
to  speak.  Surely  that  soup  is  done." 

"Oh,  gracious!  My  dear  pot,  my 
beloved  kettle,  have  I  forgot  thee  ?" 
exclaimed  Corry,  leaping  up  from  the 
moss  and  hurrying  across  to  the  fire. 
"It's  all  right,"  he  declared,  after  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  his  charges. 
"  Come,  fly  about,  every  one.  Plates ! 
spoons!  forks!  Dinner  is  to  be  served, 
gentlemen. " 

They  all  seated  themselves  about  the 
rough  table  which  they  had  built,  and 
fell  to  with  a  will.  Corry's  stew,  the 
coffee,  and  some  canned  eatables  were 
pronounced  excellent.  The  eating  and 
planning  were  at  their  height. 

All  at  once  Allan  saw  Ty  drop  his 
knife.  Not  only  did  he  drop  his  knife, 
but  he  leaned  forward  across  the  table, 
staring  out  through  the  opening,  and 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  In  a 
second  of  time  he  had  sprung  up,  din- 
ner and  apparently  everything  else 
gone  out  of  an  excited  head.  He  stood 
staring  still  through  the  open  door. 


"Look!  look  there!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  other  four. 
They  quitted  their  seats.  With  eager  questions  each  fol- 
lowed his  directions.  The  startling  cause  of  his  actions 
was  readily  seen  by  them  in  a  moment. 

"A  grizzly!"  whispered  Stow,  in  his  excitement,  with 
a  stare  and  a  drawing-in  of  his  breath. 

The  reader  must  know  that  Camp  Melancholy  fronted 
a  kind  of  cove  in  the  lake  shore.  There  were  shallows 
and  ridges  in  the  lake  bottom  just  there,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  rock  and  soil  had  conspired  and  formed  an  actu- 
al if  extremely  narrow  promontory,  a  couple  of  yards 
broad  for  all  its  length.  KHBan  out  some  distance  into 
the  water.  The  camping  party  had  found  it  a  spot  excel- 
lent for  fishing.  Upon  the  extreme  point  of  this  cape 
Tybalt's  chance  glance  had  discovered,  sitting  in  an  up- 
right position,  coolly  performing  some  ursine  toilet  cere- 
monies, a  bear — a  very  large  bear.  In  the  hot  haze  the 
beast  looked  monstrous.  A  stout  snag  which  had  drifted 
toward  the  point  long  before,  and  remained  fast  where  it 
struck  the  soil,  brought  out  this  unconscious  stranger's 
shape  and  size  by  comparison. 

"  Quick!  All  down  to  the  end  of  the  raft!"  said  Van. 

"  Yes,  best  place  for  a  shot!     Hurrah  for  luck." 

"  No,  don't  do  it!     He'll  see  you." 

In  spite  of  which  cautions  the  whole  five  in  a  half-mo- 
ment longer  found  themselves  running  in  a  crouching 
fashion  that  an  Apache  might  have  approved.  Ty  and 
Allan  led.  Each  availed  himself  of  any  shrubs  or  bowl- 
ders that  came  handy  as  screens  to  their  stalking.  The 
small  raft  which,  according  to  their  guide's  account,  a 
former  hunting  party  had  made,  used,  and  left  for  future 
campers'  fire-wood,  was  tethered  to  the  end  of  a  rough 
dock.  Out  over  this  the  boys  darted  lightly.  The  bear 
had  kept  his  back  to  them,  or  he  certainly  would  have 
perceived  foes.  As  the  two  best  shots,  Ty  and  Stow 
levelled — Stow  with  the  aid  of  Corry's  shoulder.  Bruin 
swung  round  in  full  profile.  Then  his  great  head  veered 
directly  about.  One  glance  must  have  satisfied  him. 


'  BANG    WENT   THE    GUNS  !" 
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He  dropped  on  all  fours.  Bang-  went  the  guns.  A  wa  \ 
went  ilie  bear.  What  witchcraft  attacked  the  bullets  of 
mir  voiinir  Niinrods?  Certainly  neither  marksman  hit. 
The  great  creature,  iii  )>]aee  of  turning'  square  about,  and 
then  retracing  his  shuffling' steps  over  the  little  point  to 
the  mainland,  did  a  curious  thing.  He  splashed  into  the 
water  al  his  left,  so  that  the  ridge  of  rock  was  between  him 
and  the  lads.  They  saw  him  strike  straight  out  for  the 
must  distant  sea-shore  which  was  visible  a  quarter  of  a, 
mile  further  beyond. 

"At-  him  again!  Don't  stir  from  here,"  called  Allan. 
"You  ran  spot  him  yet." 

"\\Vve  one  chance  left:"  cried  Stow.  "Hurry  up 
with  that  gun." 

"No  use  running,"  exclaimed  Corry.  "This  is  our 
best  hold.  How  could  you  both  miss  him  ?" 

The  bear's  bulky  body  could  be  distinguished  making 
famous  headway  north.  He  was  behaving  precisely  like 
a  runaway  dog-,  who  knows  of  "a  short  cut  home,"  and 
makes  all  he  can  of  it.  Neither  of  the  second  shots  from 
Ty's  or  Stow's  muzzles  did  its  duty.  Then  the  group 
real  i/.cd  that  the  .grandest  prize  of  the  forest  -  a  prize  grown 
more  and  more  rare,  and  one  which  would  have  made 
amends  for  all  ill  fortune  past  or  to  come— had  escaped 
them.  Shameful  climax! 

But  their  mortification  was  pushed  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment. Each  one  of  the  five  had  observed  a  mysterious 
fact  concerning  the  big  bear,  now  almost  out  of  sig'ht. 

"  What  in  the  world  could  the  thing  have  been  ?"  ask- 
ed Ty. 

''It  looked  exactly  like  some  sort  of  a  collar."  replied 
Van.  They  were  walking  dispiritedly  up  to  the  cabin. 

"  A  collar!  But.  where  could  he  have  come  by  it  ?  It's 
not  likely  he's  escaped  from  a  menagerie." 

"  Part  of  some  trap  he  has  got  the  best  of." 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  a  real  collar!" 

"  I  saw  something,  for  my  part,"  said  Ty,  stoutly,  "  that 
looked  like  brass  nails  glittering  on  a  collar  in  the  sun. 
Yes,  I  should  say  that  that  bear  wore  a  small  leather  ar- 
rangement with  brass  nails  011  it." 

They  discussed  the  little  puzzle  of  the  bear's  curious 
ornament  all  the  rest  of  the  day;  that  is,  when  they  were 
not  groaning  over  his  successful  flight. 

II. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  the  four  Pollaston  boys  set 
out  to  join  their  father,  promising  again  to  return  to  Ty- 
balt within  as  few  days  as  affairs  would  let  them. 

Ty  hung-  about  the  cabin  all  the  morning.  He  cleaned 
up  the  tire  arms,  did  his  own  cooking— not  at  all  un palata- 
bly— and  waited  for  something  to  turn  up,  which  did  not 
turn  up;  nor  did  Theodore  Traft.  He  felt  quite  as  lonely 
as  he  had  expected.  It  set  him  to  wishing. 

What  had  our  friend  to  wish  as  he  sat  so  seriously  un- 
der the  cedar  ;  Much.  He  wished  that  he  too  could  end 
up  the  summer  by  going  away  to  a  big  military  academy, 
as  his  four  friends  expected  to  do.  He  wished  that  he 
were  growing  up  a  rich  fellow,  or  the  sou  of  a  rich  father, 
as  was  Allan  or  Van;  instead  of  which  our  Tybalt  was 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  a  by  no  means  wealthy  un- 
cle, who  had  taken  care  of  the  boy  simply  because  there 
was  no  other  to  do  that  act  of  charity.  Ty's  father  had 
died  before  Ty  was  in  his  teens.  Mr.  Mar  had  had  a  part- 
ner in  his  business.  A  time  came  to  the  firm  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey in  hard  cash.  Mr.  Mar  succeeded  in  getting  it  togeth- 
er, and  his  partner  succeeded  in  quietly  taking  every  pen- 
nj  ' if  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  decamping  westward 
or  northward  or  perhaps  to  Europe  with  it.  certainly  to 
some  place  which  had  hid  him  very  securely.  The  traitor 
had  not  been  heard  of  again.  Ruined  Mr.  Mar  was  broken 
down  by  his  loss  and  failure.  Within  a  month  after  Mr. 
Ware's  llight  he  died. 


Thus  Tybalt  Mar,  who  "would  otherwise  have  been  a 
rich  fellow,  with  an  expensive  school  and  college  life 
as  his  portion,  found  himself  in  the  state  he  was.  He 
would  have  to  carve  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  begin 
the  carving1  soon.  This  afternoon,  alone  in  the  forest, 
with  no  one  to  speak  to,  fate  seemed  to  Ty  unusually 
cruel.  If  that  man  Ware  had  only  been  an  honest  man! 
He,  he  had  been  the  root  of  all  Ty's  altered  lot. 

Ha!  A  crashing  in  the  brush  just  behind  the  cabin 
startled  Ty  violently,  so  buried  in  thought  had  our  hero 
been.  The  thick  rhododendrons  and  young  saplings  were 
being  trampled  aside  by  some  heavy  animal.  Tybalt 
leaped  up  from  his  sitting  posture.  As  he  caught  up  a 
gun  lying  at  hand,  the  brush  parted  with  a  louder  crack- 
ling. Then  appeared  to  the  boy's  eyes,  wide  open  with 
surprise  and  alarm,  a  monstrous  black  bear,  that  on  per- 
ceiving him  immediately  rose  upon  its  hind  legs.  Thus  it 
stood,  balanced,  waving  its  fore-paws  to  and  fro.  and  ut- 
tering a  low  snarl,  apparently  more  in  consternation  than 
in  anger. 

And  about  the  black  bear's  neck — Ty  recognized  it  as  if 
in  a  flash — was  a  collar,  a  thick  leather  collar,  with  glitter- 
ing brass  studs. 

The  mysterious  animal  that  had  escaped  Ty's  weapon 
yesterday  had  blundered  directly  into  giving  the  humbled 
young-  hunter  a  wonderful  chance  to  retrieve  his  disgrace. 

Ty  levelled  his  piece,  his  hands  shaking  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  attempt  an  aim.  His  finger  was  on  the  trigger.  A 
tenth  part  of  a  second  would  have  heard  the  rifle's  report. 

A  man,  tall,  bearded,  dressed  in  uncouth  clothing,  a 
gun  slung  at  his  back,  leaped  out  of  the  shrubbery  just 
behind  the  wonderful  quadruped. 

"Stop!  don't  shoot!"  he  called,  holding  up  his  hand. 
With  the  other  he  struck  the  bear  on  the  neck.  The  great 
beast  dropped  at  once  upon  all  fours.  Ty's  gun  nearly 
fell  from  his  grasp. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  he  contrived  to  ask.  The  wind  had 
risen  in  the  trees  above,  and  carried  his  young  voice  to- 
ward the  young  man  clearly. 

"  I  own  that  bear!"  called  back  the  new-comer.  "  He  is 
mine!  He  is  tame!" 

"Tame?     Yours?" 

"Yes,  tame  as  a  kitten.  I  tamed  him  myself.  Who 
are  you,  boy,  that  you  are  so  quick  with  your  gun  ?"  The 
tall  man  advanced  toward  Ty  with  a  less  startling  air. 

"  My  name  is  Tybalt  Mar,"  responded  Ty.  He  began 
to  recover  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden  ad- 
vent of  these  two  visitors  into  camp.  Only  some  one  of 
the  trappers  of  the  region  out  to  look  after  his  traps — one 
who  had  a  fancy  for  queer  pets.  That  was  all. 

If  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  man  before 
him,  Ty  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  it  when  he  said  these  words:  "My  name 
is  Tybalt  Mar." 

As  it  was,  he  heard  the  trapper  give  a  low  exclamation. 
He  saw  bis  eyes  run  over  his  own  face  with  a  piercing 
look.  "Ty— Ty-balt  Mar?"  the  other  repeated.  "And 

was  your  father  Tybalt  Mar,  a  merchant  of  X '("  He 

named  Ty's  birth-place. 

"Yes,"  answered  Ty.  "He  died  a  good  many  years 
ago.  I  was  his  only  child." 

"It  is  amazing!  it  is  most  wonderful!"  exclaimed  the 
strange  trapper,  as  if  to  himself,  and  in  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment. "My  lad,  my  lad,  I  want  you  to  answer 
several  questions  right  straight  off.  My  name  is  Dan 
Smith.  Never  mind  General  Washington  there.  Lie 
still,  sir,"  Dan  Smith  said,  sharply,  to  General  Washing- 
ton, who  on  hearing  his  name  spoken  had  risen  promptly, 
and  shuffled  a  few  steps  forward  as  if  to  be  introduced. 
"It  will  seem  a  queer  thing  to  you,  but  I  believe  I  have 
been  in  need  of  meeting  you  for  a  long  time,  young  man. 
I  would  have  met  you  surely,  depend  upon  that,  if  I  had 
reckoned  vou  a  living  lad." 
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"  I  ? — dead  ?"  exclaimed  Ty,  in  bewilderment.  "Where 
did  you  ever  hear  of  me  ?  Some  mistake." 

"  You  shall  know  everything  after  I  have  got  done 
talking  to  you,'7  said  the  tall  trapper.  "Sit  down  here  on 
the  grass.  General,  keep  back,  I  tell  you,"  he  observed 
to  liis  four-footed  friend.  "  You  scamp,  by  your  run- 
ning away  yesterday,  and  making  me  spend  most  of  the 
time  since  in  scouring  the  woods  for  you,  why.  you  may 
have  done  this  young  gentleman  here  a  mighty  big  sort 
of  a  service.  That's  how  you  came  to  see  him  down  on 
those  rocks,"  he  added,  turning  once  more  to  Ty.  "He 
slips  away  sometimes,  and  it  is  a  miracle  he  has  not  been 
killed  before  this  by  men  who  don't  know  him,  and  what  a 
good  old  beast  he  is.  No,  you  may  come  here,  General, 
and  lie  down  by  us,"  -which  General  Washington  did, 
thankfully. 

"Some  years  ago,"  said  Dan  Smith,  "when  I  first  took 
to  living  in  the  woods,  a  man  came  tramping  up  to  my 
door  one  morning,  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  He 
looked  half  starved,  his  clothes  were  muddy,  he  was  lame 
and  tired,  and  I  guess  he  had  been  living  in  the  woods  for 
a  week  or  two.  He  said  his  name  was  Thompson.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  take  him  in  and 
teach  him  what  I  knew  about  hunting  and  trapping. 
Said  he  was  tired  of  living  in  towns  and  cities,  and  want- 
ed to  be  out  in  the  forest  a  while.  Odd  story.  Isn't  it  '." 
and  Dan  Smith  smiled.  His  accent  was  rough,  but  he 
spoke  like  a  man  of  some  education. 

"Very  odd,"  replied  Ty.      "Goon.     You  took  him  ?" 

"  I  did  that,"  responded  the  woodsman.  "He  gave  me 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  when  I  consented.  Well,  this 
Thompson,  my  lad,  staid  with  me,  off  and  on,  all  of  six 
years,  I  guess.  Yes,  full  that.  He  built  a  cabin  close  by 
mine  over  yonder,"  and  the  speaker  pointed  to  that  edge 
of  the  distant  shore  for  which  General  Washington  had 
struck  out  on  the  preceding  day,  "and  as  far  as  I  know 
that  man  never  went  near  a  settlement  until  his  death. 
That  took  place  by  reason  of  a  cold  very  unexpectedly  one 
spring.  And  after  he  was  dead  I  opened  a  package  of 
papers  he'd  left  expressly  telling  me  to  examine  them. 
Then  I  found  out  who  he  had  been  all  the  time.  He 
hadn't  been  John  Thompson.  No,  sir." 

Ty's  young  heart  was  thumping  like  a  steam  pump;  he 
could  not  tell  why. 

' '  In  that  package  were  papers,  and  along  with  them,  my 
boy,  a  pretty  big  amount  of  money  in  gold  and  notes. 
The  man's  real  name  was  Benjamin  Ware." 

"Benjamin  Ware!"  cried  Ty.  "Why,  that  was  the 
fellow  who  ruined  my  father,  and — 

"Just  so,"  continued  Dan  Smith.  "You  see,  after  this 
WTare  had  got  away,  he  was  afraid  of  being  tracked  by 
settling  himself  where  folks  might  find  him  out.  So  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  backwoodsman.  Here,  with 
the  money  for  which  he  had  not  a  bit  of  use,  living  as  he 
did,  he  finished  up  his  life.  He  charged  me  in  the  letter 
lie  wrote  to  find  out  your  father,  tell  him  that  he  died 
begging  to  be  forgiven  for  the  evil  turn  he  had  done  him, 
and  gained  nothing  by,  and  restore  the  money  to  him. 
He'd  not  had  a  chance  to  spend  much  of  it.  Well,  boy, 
I  wrote  ;  I  advertised  ;  I  inquired  ;  I  did  everything  I 
could  to  get  on  the  track  of  your  father.  At  last  I  received 
what  I  took  to  be  the  very  truest  news.  According  to  it. 
your  father  had  died  in  another  town,  leaving  110  family 
of  his  own,  and  with  only  some  distant  kin  of  his  to  re- 
ceive that  money  Benjamin  Ware  had  trusted  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ty.  "  You  see,  poor  father  couldn't  hold 
his  head  up  after  he  failed,  and  soon  after  we  moved  to 
the  town  where  he  lies  buried." 

"  And  you  ?"  inquired  Dan  Smith. 

"  I  was  looked  after  by  father's  half-brother.  He  hasn't 
our  name,  and  he  lives  in  Ohio." 

"So!"  exclaimed  the  trapper.  "That  accounts  for  it. 
At  any  rate  I  had  to  give  up  hunting  for  any  of  his  rela- 


tions too.  I  never  dreamed  of  his  having  a  son,  my  boy. 
I  put  the  money  in  the  bank,  down  in  Springfield,  and 
there's  all  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  there 
this  minute.  Young  Tybalt  Mar,  that  belongs  to  you, 
and  will  come  to  your  hands  when  you're  of  age.  Isn't 
it  a  wonderful  stroke  of  luck  for  me  and  you,  youngster, 
that  I  met  you  ?" 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  exciting  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. Dan  Smith  asked  and  answered  many  hundred 
questions  before  the  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west.  Ev- 
erything satisfied  him  that  the  simple,  straightforward 
story  which  Ty  gave  him  in  detail  was  entirely  true,  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  small  fortune  the  honest  fellow  had 
guarded  all  these  years  so  jealously  was  at  last  met  here 
in  the  Michigan  woods  which  had  sheltered  the  treacher- 
ous partner  of  Mr.  Mar.  Toward  sundown  Dan  Smith 
left  Camp  Melancholy,  agreeing  to  bring  over  papers  and 
bank-book  and  what  not  the  next  morning.  He  did  so. 

"What  will — what  will  Allan  and  Van  and  Corry  and 
Stow  say  ?"  Ty  asked  himself  the  question  all  night.  He 
did  not  sleep.  How  changed  were  all  his  fortunes!  Yes- 
terday he  thought  himself  a  poor  lad,  dependent  on  a  not 
very  willing  kinsman  for  bread;  to-day  he  was  Tybalt 
Mar,  with  money  enough  to  be  free  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion when  and  how  he  chose,  and  to  put  himself  on  his 
legs  in  the  world  for  life's  journey. 

Dan  Smith  appeared  promptly  next  morning.  With 
him  and  his  accounts  and  papers  came  another  friend. 
Before  the  work  of  looking  over  and  explaining  was 
through,  Theodore  Traft,  the  Pollastons'  cousin,  arrived 
with  his  guns  and  his  guide.  The  unexpected  discovery 
was  explained  to  Theodore,  and  being  a  lawyer,  he  was 
able  to  be  of  great  use  in  arranging  matters. 

"It's  a  regular  romance,  Ty,"  he  said  again  and  again ; 
"only  in  most  romances  there  are  not  such  honest  actors 
as  Dan  Smith." 

"And  the  day  before  your  cousins  went  they  advised 
me  to  'scare  up  an  adventure'  of  some  kind,"  laughed  Ty. 
"  I  could  never  have  imagined  such  a  one  as  this,  nor  they 
either." 

Their  surprise  and  delight  was  enjoyed  to  the  full  next 
morning.  The  Pollaston  brothers  came  trooping  in  about 
noon,  bringing  Mr.  Pollaston  himself  with  them  to  tiiiish 
up  the  camping  time. 

During  the  extraordinary  feast  that  Corry  with  his  pots 
and  kettles  managed  to  spread,  and  their  cheers  over  Ty's 
inheritance,  which  meant  coming  years  of  school  and  col- 
lege that  he  would  enjoy  with  them,  the  title  they  had 
given  their  caitip  struck  each  of  them  as  a  very  funny 
mistake.  With  its  new  christening  as  "Camp  Surprise" 
the  curtain  falls. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTEH. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  read 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  fond  of  fairy  tales.  Many  of  them 
have  read  the  beautiful  wonder  stories  which  Hans  An- 
dersen wrote  for  children  all  over  the  world — stories  which 
came  from  his  loving  heart,  and  find  their  way  straight  to 
ours. 

Look  at  his  quaint  and  homely  but  kind  face,  as  the 
artist  has  drawn  it,  and  then  listen  while  I  tell  you  about 
his  life.  Wherever  he  went,  children  clustered  around 
him,  eagerly  attending  to  his  bright  and  happy  talk.  He 
loved  them  all,  and  in  return  they  gave  him  their  love. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1805,  that  Andersen  was  born,  at 
Odense,  in  Denmark.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  but 
very  good,  and  a  baby  might  have  found  a  far  worse  home 
than  the  tiny  room  which  was  to  Hans  a  dear  warmly 
lined  nest.  It  was  crowded  enough  with  the  great  bed- 
stead, the  table,  the  dresser  filled  with  shining  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  bench  by  which  Hans's  father  made  or  mend- 
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ed  shoes  all  day,  while  his  mother  did  the  house-work. 
But  there  was- plenty  of  room  in  it  for  a  great  deal  of  fun 
and  enjoyment. 

The  mother  had  pasted  pictures  over  the  walls  until 
wherever  the  baby  looked  he  saw  a  story.  The  father 
had  a  shelf  full  of  books  and  songs,  for  though  untaught, 
he  had  a  poet's  heart.  There  was  another  pleasure,  and 
that  was  a  garden  on  the  roof,  to  which  Hans  climbed 
by  a  ladder  when  his  limbs  grew  strong,  and  there  for 
hours  he  would  play  among  the  budding  plants. 

Always  in  May,  when  the  woods  were  lovely,  the  par- 
ents would  go  together  to  bring  home  green  branches, 
with  which  they  decked  their  home.  And  on  Sunday 
afternoons  little  Hans  and  his  father  used  often  to  spend 
hours  in  the  forest  strolling  about  or  listening  to  the  birds. 

A  very  bright,  cheery  life  the  little  boy  lived  in  his  ear- 
liest years.  Everybody  petted  him.  His  mother  sent 
him  to  school  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C,  but  made  the  teacher 
promise  never  to  punish  him.  He  was  very  gentle,  and 
fond  of  dreaming  in  the  sunuy  yard,  under  a  tent  made 
by  placing  his  mother's  apron  over  two  currant  bushes. 
Sometimes  he  played  for  hours  with  dolls,  which  he  loved 
to  dress. 

Gentle  as  he  wa.c,  he  was  fearless  too.  During  the  har- 
vest his  mother  sometimes  went  to  the  fields  to  glean  after 
the  reapers.  One  day  she  and  her  friends  were  gleaning 
in  the  field  of  a  very  cross  man,  of  whom  everybody  was 
afraid.  A  cry  was  raised  that  this  wretch  was  coming. 
Sure  enough,  on  he  strode,  flourishing  a  great  whip,  and 
calling  the  poor  people  names.  They  all  ran  away,  and 
little  Hans,  not  so  strong  as  the  rest,  presently  lost  his 
wooden  shoes,  and  found  that  the  fierce  bailiff  was  almost 
upon  him. 

He  turned  round,  looked  with  his  blue  baby  eyes  right 


into  the  angry  face,  and  said,  ' '  How  dare  you  strike 
me  when  God  can  see  it !" 

The  harsh  man  stopped  at  once,  lowered  his  whip, 
and  patting  the  rosy  cheeks,  gave  the  brave  child  some 
coins  from  his  pocket.  It  was  an  unheard-of  thing, 
and  Hans's  mother  exclaimed,  "Truly,  a  strange  boy 
is  my  Hans;  nobody  can  resist  him.'' 

By-and-by  the  merry,  easy-going  years  came  to  an 
end.  The  father  died,  the  mother  married  again,  and 
there  was  talk  of  apprenticing  the  lad  to  a  tailor. 

This  did  not  delight  Hans.  His  ambition  was  to  be 
an  actor  or  a  great  singer;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  had 
a  clear  high  soprano  voice  of  such  sweetness  that  a 
throng  gathered  to  hear  him  whenever  he  sang,  and 
he  had  a  talent  for  mimicry,  and  could  invent  plays  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  made  his  dolls  and  toys  take  the 
part  of  the  several  characters. 

Andersen  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when,  implor- 
ing his  mother's  consent  to  let  him  go  and  try  his  for- 
tunes in  the  great  world,  he  set  off  for  Copenhagen. 
He  had  only  a  very  little  money,  and  his  clothing  was 
tied  up  in  a  small  bundle.  The  neighbors  told  his  mo- 
ther that  she  would  never  see  him  again,  and  that  it 
was  dreadful  to  let  a  boy  so  young  and  so  full  of  silly 
fancies  go  so  far  by  himself. 

One  wise  old  woman,  however,  said:  "Let  him  go. 
He  will  become  a  great  man,  and  in  his  honor  Odense 
will  one  day  be  illuminated." 

At  the  city  gates  his  mother  and  his  grandmother 
kissed  him  and  bade  him  good-by,  and  he  was  present- 
ly well  on  his  way.  By  one  rude  conveyance  or  an- 
other he  reached  Copenhagen. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  when  fairly  away  from  home, 
was  to  kneel  on  the  ground  behind  a  shed  and  ask 
God's  blessing. 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  he  soon  found  friends  who- 
were  interested  in  him  on  account  of  his  voice.     A  cel- 
ebrated composer  took  him  into  his  house,  and  gave 
him  lessons.     After  a  while,  alas!  the  voice  broke  and 
]  lost  its  sweetness,  and  it  seemed  a  great  calamity.     But 
what  looked  like  misfortune  was  in  reality  an  advantage, 
!  for  it  resulted  in  Andersen's  being  sent,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  a  good  school. 

Here,  though  often  pained  by  boys  who  did  not  un- 
derstand him,  and  by  the  curtness  of  the  masters.  Hans 
distinguished  himself  by  diligence  and  by  progress.  A  lad 
of  nearly  seventeen,  thin  and  awkward,  he  was  obliged  at 
first  to  enter  classes  with  little  fellows ;  but  he  did  not  mind 
.  this,  for  he  wanted  to  learn  and  to  please  his  kind  patron, 
Councillor  Collin,  of  Copenhagen.  He  had  to  work  hard, 
for,  although  he  had  written  verses,  he  knew  nothing  of 
grammar,  geography,  or  spelling,  let  alone  Latin,  which 
was  one  of  his  new  tasks. 

When  a  very  little  fellow  an  old  washer-woman  had 
told  Hans  that  the  Empire  of  China  was  directly  under  his 
feet.  Sometimes  he  would  go  and  sing  as  loud  as  he  could, 
hoping  that  a  Prince  of  China,  hearing  him,  would  dig 
.  himself  up,  and  bring  him  a  fortune.  Years  after,  when 
declaiming  or  reading  his  beautiful  stories  to  delighted 
audiences,  he  said  that  he  would  find  himself  watching 
for  the  Prince  to  pop  up  through  the  floor. 

Well,  the  boy  became  a  poet,  and  wrote  novels,  and 

finally  began  to  write  stories  for  children.     His  works  are 

|  published  in  ten  volumes,  and  many  of  them  are  filled 

;  with  the  sweetest,   daintiest,  and  purest   stories  in  the 

catalogue  of  children's  literature.      The  Snou-  Queen,  The 

Ugly   Duckling,  The    Tin  Soldier,  The  Fir -Tree,    The 

Durning-Xeedle,  and  The  Little  Grirl  with  Matches  are 

among  the  favorites. 

When  his  first  works  appeared  they  met  with  some 
sharp  criticism.  In  company  one  day  a  learned  divine 
was  calling  attention  to  words  which  were  repeated  in  one 
of  his  stories,  when  a  child  of  six,  pointing  with  her  dimpled 
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finger,  said.  "Sir,  there  is  still 
a  little  word  about  which  you 
have  not  scolded,"  and  the 
little  word  was  "and."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  good  man 
was  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  children  adored  An- 
dersen, not  in  Denmark  only, 
but.  as  his  stories  were  trans- 
lated, all  over  Europe.  Lit- 
tle royal  children  made  him 
welcome  to  their  nurseries, 
and  peasant  children  troop- 
ed after  him  on  the  roads. 
There  was  not  a  house  in 
Denmark,  from  the  palace  to 
that  of  the  poorest  artisan, 
where  a  plate  was  not  ready 
for  Hans  Andersen  at  any 
moment. 

You  may  imagine  that  he 
was  a  charming  guest.  He 
was  always  ready  to  tell  one 
of  his  beautiful  stories.  He 
would  ask  for  a  scissors  and 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  cut  out 
the  most  marvellous  things 
— fairy  trees,  houses,  and  cas- 
tles. Nobody  could  arrange 
flowers  as  he  could.  He  be- 
longed to  everybody,  and  in 
every  house  there  was  a  cor- 
ner which  was  his. 

On  his  seventieth  birthday 
the  nation  paid  him  a  tribute 
of  honor.  The  little  town 
of  Odense  was  crowded  with 
visitors.  A  copy  of  his  works 
in  thirty-two  languages  was 
presented  to  him.  Money 
was  contributed  to  erect  his 
statue,  and  to  found  a  home 
for  poor  children  in  his  name. 
It  was  a  very  happy  day  for 
the  silver-haired  old  man.  in 
whom  the  child -heart  still 
beat. 

Four  months  later,  in  the 
flush  of  August's  beauty,  he 
passed  away  from  earth.  The 
day  of  liis  funeral  every  shop 
in  Copenhagen  was  shut, 
and  the  whole  town  put  on 
mourning.  One  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  was  that 
told  by  a  by- slander,  who 
saw  a  poor  woman  lingering 
in  the  church  after  the  coffin 
had  been  carried  out. 

"I  must  find  a  leaf,"  she 
said,  "to  take  to  my  little 
crippled  boy  at  home." 

Then  she  told  how  kind  the 
poet  had  been  to  her  son.  sit- 
ting by  his  bedside,  and  tell- 
ing him  stories.  She  went 
home  comforted  by  the  gift 
of  a  rose. 

There  is  no  danger  that 
the  pious,  simple-hearted  An- 
dersen  will  ever  be  forgotten 
while  children  live  to  keep 
liis  nifimiry  green. 


"WHAT'S    O'CLOCK;" 
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"LEFT    BEHIND  :"* 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

l:V    Till'.    Al'TUOK    OF 

'Tony  TVI.KI;."  "  Mi:.  STUIII^'S  UIMTIIKK,"  "  KAISIXC;  Tin;  '  TKARI.,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   (iREAT    SURPRISE. 

IT  was  a  tired  party  \vho  landed  in  New  York  quite  ear- 
ly th.it  evening,  some  going  to  Mrs.  Green's,  and  two 
to  the  hotel  ;  but  they  were  quite  as  happy  as  they  were 
weary,  and  had  had  such  a  day  of  enjoyment  as  they  had 
never  even  dreamed  of  before,  all  of  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  simple  act  of  befriending  a  homeless  boy. 

If  Mrs.  Green  had  beeii  able  to  understand  what  live 
children  were  saying  to  her  all  at  once,  she  would  have  had 
a  very  clear  idea  of  that  day  of  pleasure  ;  but  as  it  was, 
when  each  was  eager  to  tell  the  story,  and  all  spoke  to- 
gether, she  had  only  a  general  idea,  until  she  was  alone 
with  Nelly. 

After  the  attempt  to  enlighten  her  as  to  where  they  had 
been,  and  what  they  had  seen,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  surprise  which  Mr.  Weston  said  he  had  for  Ben 
and  Johnny,  and  many  were  the  speculations  as  to  what 
it  might  be. 

Mopsey  was  very  certain  that  he  had  purchased  one  of  the 
largest  theatres  in  the  city,  and  was  to  present  it  to  them 
in  due  form  ;  and  so  positive  did  he  become  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  idea  that  he  would  persist  in  talking  about 
what  they  would  do,  after  the  two  boys  were  installed 
there,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  He  even 
awakened  them  after  they  had  gone  to  sleep  that  night  in 
order  to  make  them  promise  that  they  would  let  him  di- 
rect the  entertainments  in  case  he  was  right  regarding  the 
gift  of  a  theatre. 

Of  course  the  two  most  interested  were  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement  as  to  the  gift,  although  they  did  not  try  to 
guess  what  it  might  be.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  for  them 
to  go  to  sleep  after  they  went  to  bed,  so  anxious  were  they 
to  know  what  good  fortune  was  to  be  theirs,  and  after 
Mopsey  had  awakened  them  they  remained  in  anything 
but  a  sleepy  condition  for  several  hours. 

But  the  morning  came  at  last,  as  all  mornings  do  come, 
and  they  were  the  first  ones  up  and  dressed,  although  they 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  toilet. 

Mopsey  proposed  that  the  others  escort  the  two  fortu- 
nate ones  to  the  hotel,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  what 
this  great  surprise  was  as  soon  as  possible;  but  Dickey  in- 
sisted that  Ben  and  Johnny  go  alone,  since  Mr.  Weston 
had  not  said  anything  about  their  bringing  any  friends 
with  them. 

It  did  seem  to  these  two  boys,  after  their  companions 
had  gone  to  work,  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  would  nev- 
er point  to  nine.  They  had  walked  slowly  from  their 
boarding-house  to  the  hotel,  hoping  to  pass  away  the  time 
by  looking  in  the  shop  windows,  and  yet,  walking  as  slow- 
ly as  they  did,  they  were  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the 
hotel  as  early  as  eight  o'clock. 

Since  they  could  not  content  themselves  anywhere  elss, 
they  remained  there  until  it  should  be  time  for  them  to 
call,  speculating  as  to  the  good  fortune  that  was  to  be 
theirs,  and  wishing  the  minutes  would  pass  mure  quickly. 

The  clock  was  just  striking  the  hour  of  nine  when  they 
entered  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and  found  Mr.  Weston  and 
Paul  evidently  awaiting  their  arrival. 

Whatever  the  surprise  was  that  Mr.  Weston  had  in  store 
for  them,  it  was  not  in  the  hotel  that  they  were  to  receive 
it.  for  as  soon  as  they  entered,  Paul  and  his  father  started 
toward  them,  leading  the  way  out  into  the  street  at  once. 
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It  was  quite  evident  that  Paul  did  not  intend  to  allow 
himself  to  run  any  risk  of  betraying  the  secret,  for  he 
walked  on  ahead  with  his  father,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
every  few  moments  at  the  puzzled-looking  boys  behind. 

Through  Twenty-third  Street  to  Sixth  Avenue  Mr.  Wes- 
ton led  the  way.  and  after  they  had  gone  down  the  avenue 
some  distance  he  entered  a  neat-looking  little  periodical 
and  stationery  store,  nodding  familiarly  to  the  proprietor, 
as  if  he  were  a  regular  visitor  there. 

Now  more  than  ever  were  the  two  boys  perplexed,  and 
they  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Paul's  father- 
was  going  to  buy  them  something  as  a  present,  when  the 
proprietor  said. 

"All  the  money  which  has  been  taken  this  morning  is 
in  the  drawer,  and  unless  there  is  something  more  you 
want  to  say  to  me,  I  will  go.  as  I  made  an  engagement 
down-town  for  ten  o'clock." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said,''  re- 
plied Mr.  Weston.  "Of  course  you  will  come  in  whenever 
you  are  passing  this  way  to  see  how  matters  are  going  ;" 

"Oh  yes" — and  the  man  started  toward  the  door — "I'll 
see  that  everything  goes  on  smoothly,  although  I  have  no- 
doubt  but  that  the  new  proprietors  will  get  along  all  right. 
The  goods  are  all  marked  at  the  selling  price,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  any  mistake  made." 

Then  the  man  went  out,  and  they  were  left  alone  in  the 
store,  which,  to  say  the  least,  seemed  a  very  strange  pro- 
ceeding to  Ben  and  Johnny. 

"Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  the  store?"  asked 
Mr.  Weston ;  and  as  they  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make, 
he  added,  "I  hope  you  will  like  it,  for  I  think  you  can. 
make  considerable  money  here." 

"  We  make  money  here  ?"  asked  Ben,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  for  it  all  belongs  to  you.  I  bought  the  stock  in; 
your  name,  with  myself  as  trustee,  since  minors  can't  hold 
property,  and  the  rent  is  paid  for  one  year.  You  must  be 
careful  to  keep  the  stock  well  up  with  good,  seasonable 
articles,  and  if  you  work  hard,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  good-sized  bank  account  by  the  end  of 
the  year." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Mr.  Weston, 
but  appeared  unable  to  understand  what  he  meant.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  that  all  those  goods  were  theirs,  and 
they  were  quite  sure  that  they  had  misunderstood  what 
he  said,  or  that  he  was  not  speaking  to  them. 

"All  of  these  goods  are  yours — Paul's  present  to  you 
for  your  kindness  to  him.  I  guess  you  will  understand  it 
after  a  while,  and  we  will  come  hack  presently,  after  you 
feel  perfectly  sure  about  the  proprietorship.'' 

Then  Paul  and  his  father  went  out,  leaving  the  two 
;  owners  to  stand  looking  at  each  other  as  if  they  were  un- 
certain who  they  were.  It  was  some  moments  before  they 
spoke  after  they  were  alone,  and  Johnny  went  near  the 
door,  and  stood  on  his  head,  in  a  grave,  business-like  man- 
ner, until  his  face  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  beet. 

After  this  feat  had  been  accomplished,  he  appeared  to 
feel  considerably  relieved,  and  he  said,  as  he  went  close 
up  to  Ben,  "Do  you  s'pose  lie  meant  jest  what  he  said ?" 

"  He  must  have  meant  it,"  replied  Ben,  but  the  look  on 
his  face  told  that  even  then  he  was  uncertain  about  it. 

Then  the  boys  began  to  examine  their  stock,  finding 
beautiful  things  such  as  they  had  admired  from  outside 
shop  windows,  but  never  believed  they  should  really  own. 

When  Paul  came  in  alone,  half  an  hour  later,  for  he  was 
too  eager  to  know  what  his  friends  thought  of  their  store  to 
be  able  to  wait  any  longer,  he  found  the  newly  made  pro- 
prietors in  a  state  of  delight  bordering  almost  on  frenzy. 
They  shook  him  by  the  hands,  hugged  him,  and  once 
Johnny  looked  as  if  he  would  have  kissed  him  had  it  not. 
been  that  he  was  a  little  ashamed  to  do  so,  while  they  kept 
asking  him  over  and  over  again  if  he  was  quite  sure  that 
his  father  had  really  given  them  that  entire  stock  of  goods, 
all  for  their  verv  own. 
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Paul  told  them  that  on  the  first  night  that  he  was  found, 
and  after  the  story  of  what  the  two  had  done  for  his  son 
was  told,  his  father  had  spoken  of  doing  some  such  thin"1. 
When  he  added  that  the  money  had  been  paid  over  that 
very  morning-  in  his  presence,  they  became  fully  assured 
of  their  good  fortune. 

Johnny,  by  Ben's  direction,  started  down-town  to  in- 
form their  friends  of  their  magnificent  gift,  and  to  invite 
them  all  up  to  look  the  property  over,  which  invitation, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  was  accepted  at  once. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  that  day  the  store  was 
filled  with  such  a  crowd  of  newsboys  and  boot-blacks  as 
was  never  seen  in  that  vicinity  before,  and  the  other  mer- 
chants looked  out  in  alarm,  as  if  they  feared  that  a  riot 
was  in  progress. 

Dickey  was  almost  as  delighted  as  the  proprietors  them- 
selves at  this  magnificent  gift;  but  Mopsey  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  from  what  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Weston  lie 
fully  expected  that  he  would  have  been  so  sensible  as  to 
have  purchased  a  theatre.  The  author  also  intimated  that 
some  folks  did  not  recognize  genius  when  they  saw  it,  or 
he  would  have  been  both  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  the- 
atre, in  the  place  of  Ben  and  Johnny  being  installed  be- 
hind the  counter  of  a  periodical  depot. 

Paul  had  his  father's  permission  to  remain  at  the  store 
all  day,  for  he  was  as  much  delighted  with  it  as  were  the  new 
owners,  and  he  received  quite  as  much  attention  from  the 
visitors  as  the  goods  did,  all  seeming  to  think  him  a  curi- 
osity, and  all  equally  certain  that  they  would  have  cared 
for  him  as  willingly  as  Ben  and  Johnny  did,  had  he  met 
them  first. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Weston  re- 
turned to  see  how  the  new  merchants  were  getting  along, 
and  both  of  them  tried  to  express  their  thanks  for  what 
he  had  done  for  them;  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  words  to  convey  all  they  felt. 

"Don't  try  to  thank  me,  my  lads;  but  live  so  that  you 
will  merit  the  confidence  I  now  have  in  you.  The  money 
which  I  have  paid  out  to  buy  these  goods  is  but  a  small  part 
of  what  I  would  have  been  willing  to  give  to  have  known 
that  I  should  find  my  son  alive  and  well.  From  what  he 
has  told  me  of  you  I  believe  that  you  deserve  this  start  in 
life,  and  if  you  continue  as  honest  and  kindly  hearted  as  I 
now  think  you  are,  you  will  repay  me  for  this  in  almost 
as  great  a  proportion  as  you  already  have." 

After  Mr.  Weston  had  explained  to  them  several  details 
of  business  which  it  was  necessary  they  should  know,  he 
went  back  to  the  hotel,  taking  Paul  with  him,  but  prom- 
ising that  he  should  come  back  and  help  them  keep  store 
all  the  next  day,  since  it  would  be  the  last  he  would  spend 
in  New  York  for  some  time. 

Neither  of  the  boys  thought  of  going  home  for  any- 
thing to  eat  until  it  should  be  time  for  them  to  close  the 
store,  and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Green  and  Nelly  called 
upon  them  to  say  that  they  had  purposely  delayed  din- 
ner until  they  could  be  there,  when  it  would  be  made  a 
sort  of  thanksgiving  meal. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  as  much  delighted  with 
the  store  as  any  of  the  other  visitors  had  been,  and  Mrs. 
Green  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  point  out  to 
Mopsey  what  the  difference  might  have  been  if  he  had 
refused  to  help  a  companion  in  distress,  as  he  apparently 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  when  he  was  appealed  to 
for  his  share  of  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the  ticket. 

Since  there  was  quite  a  trade  in  daily  papers  at  the  new- 
store,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  two  boys  to 
buy  and  deliver  their  papers,  and  attend  to  the  store  at  the 
same  time,  they  made  an  arrangement  with  Dickey,  where- 
by he  should  become  a  partner  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  the  profits.  Dickey  became  at  once  quite  as  happy  as 
they  were — a  condition  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
scribe by  words. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 


MAX  RANDER  AND  THE  CIRCUS. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  JUN. 

SOON  after  our  American  speech-making,  that  I  told 
you  about  last  autumn,  father  and  mother  decided  to 
move,  bag  and  baggage,  to  London. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  was  Thad's  birthday,  and 
among  the  presents  he  received  was  a  bright  gold  sover- 
eign, which  father  said  he  might  spend  as  he  pleased. 

"Now,  Thad,"  I  observed,  with  my  kindest  "elder-bro- 
therly" air,  "remember  this  is  your  day,  and  that  you  can 
do  or  buy  just  what  you  like." 

For  an  instant  or  two  he  made  no  reply.  Then  he  sud- 
denly broke  out, 

"Say,  Max,  this  is  Saturday,  isn't  it?'' 

"Yes." 

''Well,  then, "said  Thad,  drawing  a  long  breath  as  he 
handed  me  his  sovereign,  "I  want  you  to  take  me  to  the 
Oxford  Circus.  See,  the  omnibus  that's  just  stopped  over 
there  goes  right  by  it,  and  we'll  be  in  time  for  the  matinee." 

"Oh,  what  a  cherub  of  a  brother!''  was  my  inward 
thought,  as,  seizing  the  money  in  one  hand  and  Thad  in 
the  other,  I  started  for  the  'bus. 

We  managed  to  reach  it  before  it  moved  on,  and  scram- 
bled to  the  seats  on  the  roof  in  high  glee.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  yet  inquired  whether  we 
were  going-  in  the  proper  direction. 

"  How  stupid !"  I  reflected,  as  I  shouted  to  the  conduct- 
or to  tell  me  how  far  it  wras  to  Oxford  Circus. 

"  Hit's  the  bother  way,"  he  replied,  with  a  grin,  as  he 
caught  me  by  the  left  leg,  which  I  was  about  to  plant 
on  vacancy  in  my  eagerness  to  descend. 

He  helped  Thad  down,  and  then  we  both  stood  impa- 
tiently on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  another  'bus,  going  the 
other  way,  with  "Oxford  Circus''  on  it  to  come  along. 
At  last  we  saw  one,  and  got  in. 

And  now  Thad  began  to  grow  anxious  lest  we  should 
be  late  for  the  performance,  which  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
]»JM>  would  commence  at  two.  It  was  ten  minutes  past 
that  hour  when  we  heard  the  cry.  "  Hoxford  Circus !" 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask  as  we  got  down. 

"Why,  'ere,"  replied  the  conductor. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  circus 
building  or  tent  either;  do  you,  Thad  ?" 

"No;  but  pVaps  it's  down  one  of  these  streets  a  little 
way,"  he  suggested.  "  S'pose  you  ask  somebody,  Max." 

Accordingly  I  stepped  in  front  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  walking  rather  slowly,  and  said,  "If  you  please,  sir, 
will  you  tell  me  where  the  Oxford  Circus  is  ?" 

"Just  down  this  street,  half  a  square  from  here,  my 
son,"  he  answered,  pleasantly. 

I  thanked  him,  hurried  Thad  along,  and  when  we 
reached  the  sort  of  square,  looked  carefully  at  every  build- 
ing within  sight,  but  not  a  flaming  circus  poster  nor  even 
a  plain  circus  sign  could  I  see. 

"Oh,  hurry,  Max  !"  pleaded  Thad. 

Spurred  on  to  renewed  exertions  by  this  entreaty,  I 
stopped  a  passer-by  and  repeated  my  query. 

"Here  it  is,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  man  waved  his 
hand  carelessly  in  the  direction  of  the  building  in  front 
of  which  we  had  been  standing,  and  passed  on. 

I  glanced  up,  and  saw  on  the  corner  of  what  I  had  taken 
I'm-  a  simple  retail  store,  the  words,  "  Oxford  Circus." 

"  A  piece  of  stupidity  in  me,"  I  reflected,  as  we  entered 
the  shop.  "  Of  course  I  mustn't  expect  to  find  everything 
exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  America. "  And  walking  up  to 
one  of  the  counters,  I  threw  down  the  sovereign  and  asked 
for  two  tickets. 

"Two  what?"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  who  was  a  short 
young  man  with  a  long  head. 

"Why,  two  circus  tickets,"  I  returned,  in  a  louder  tone. 
"  1  Fo\v  much  arc  they  ?" 

"Circus  tickets  ?"  repeated  the  man,  staring  at  me  as  if 
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I  were  one  of  the  genie  in  the  Arabian  Nights  just  coming 
out  of  the  bottle.  "  What  .circus  ?'' 

"  Why,  Oxford  Circus,  of  course."  And  I  tried  to  look 
as  offended  as  possible  at  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  I  felt  my  eleven  years  were  being  treated. 

"  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho!  ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  suddenly  burst  forth. 
"  This  is  a  Mourning-Goods  shop.  '  Jackson's  Emporium 
of  Mourning  Goods'  at  your  service,  young  man.  Have 
you  lost  any  friends  recently?  If  so,  we'll  fit  you  out; 
only  we  mostly  deal  with  ladies;"  and  then  began  stuffing 
Ins  handkerchief  down  his  throat  to  stop  another  fit  of 
mirth,  while  he  slapped  himself  on  one  knee,  then  on  the 
other,  as  if  to  drive  the  joke  into  each  side  of  his  body. 

Naturally  I  became  very  indignant,  while  Thael,  foresee- 
ing that  he  was  likely  to  miss  the  performance  entirely, 
began  to  cry.  I  picked  up  the  sovereign  and  gave  it  back 
to  him,  and  was  about  to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  store 
through  millions  of  yards  of  black  crape,  bombazine,  and 
all  the  habiliments  of  woe  that  ladies  wear,  when  the  clerk 
recovered  breath  enough  to  explain  that  Oxford  Circus 
meant  simply  the  circle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Ox- 
ford with  one  or  two  other  streets,  and  that —  But  I  did 
not  wait  to  hear  any  more. 

"  I  might  just  as  well  be  in  Germany  or  France,"  I  re- 
flected, bitterly,  as  we  rode  back  to  the  hotel,  "  if  I  can't 
understand  my  own  language." 

Father  thought  the  affair  almost  as  good  a  joke  as  my 
adventure  in  Berlin,  but  he  promised  to  take  us  to  a  real 
show  and  let  Thad  keep  the  sovereign  too. 


A  COUNTRY  BOY'S  LATHE. 

BY  B.  T.  NEWMAN. 

NOW,  when  Nature  is  calling  every  one  out-of-doors,  it 
seems  too  bad  to  keep  in  the  house  for  any  sort  of  work. 
This  feeling  came  over  me  once  so  strongly  when  I  was  a 
boy  that  I  constructed  a  temporary  lathe  out  under  the 
trees,  where  all  summer  it  proved  a  source  of  great  amuse- 
ment (Fig.  1).  It  stood  near  the  house,  where  there  were 
two  trees,  whose  trunks  measured  about  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  were  every  way  suited  to  my  purpose. 

Three  feet  from  the  ground  I  bored  a  horizontal  hole  in 

a  line  with  the 
trees  through  the 
trunks  of  both, 
and  two  maple 
pins  (after  being 
sharpened  to  a 
point  to  serve  as 
centres)  were  dri- 
ven in.  A  piece 
of  pine,  sawed  the 
required  length, 
and  having  one 
end  cut  to  a  cy- 
lindrical shape, 
was  placed  be- 
tween the  pins, 
and  they  were 
driven  in  so  as  to 
catch  the  block.  A 
sapling  growing 
a  few  feet  away 
was  trimmed,  the 
top  bent  over,  and 

a  rope  attached  to  it  that  passed  once  round  the  end  of  the 
block,  and  was  secured  to  a  treadle  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
the  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  peg  in  the  ground. 
A  stick  was  nailed  across  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  the  tools. 

This,  after  all.  only  answered  for  rude  work;  so  in  the 
autumn  I  commenced  a  more  finished  one.  for  the  house, 
in  tliis  way  :  An  eld  table  was  found,  and  between  the  legs 
two  bars  were  nailed  across  for  a  support  to  the  shaft. 


FIG.  1. 


which  was  made  of  ash,  and  measured  three  feet  long  and 
one  inch  square.  This  just  fitted  the  hole  in  a  grindstone, 
that  was  used  for  the  balance-wheel.  Six  inches  from  the 
ends  of  the  shaft  the  corners  were  cut  away  to  form  bear- 
ings on  the  cross-bars,  which  were  hollowed  out  to  receive 
it.  A  leather  strap  was  nailed  over  to  keep  it  in  position. 
The  grindstone  was  next  placed  011  the  shaft,  near  one  end, 
between  the  bearings,  and  wedged.  Over  it  two  brackets 
four  inches  high  were  screwed  in  position  (see  Fig.  2),  six 
inches  apart,  forming  a  support  for  a  shaft  of  a  small 
wheel  or  pulley  made  of  wood.  In  the  end  of  an  ash 
shaft  one  inch  square  and  eight  inches  long  were  three 
sharp  points  made  by  driving  in  nails  without  heads,  the 
projecting  ends  being  filed  to  points:  these,  forced  against 
the  block,  held  one  end  firmly  enough  to  turn.  The 
places  where  the  bearings  came  were  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
corresponding  places  were  hollowed  to  receive  it,  a  small 
piece  of  wood  being  screwed  on  over  each  after  the  shaft 
and  wheel  were  put  in  position. 

A  belt  was  made  of  an  old  trunk  strap,  passed  round  the 
grindstone  and  through  two  holes  in  the  table  over  the  lit- 
tle wheel,  causing  the  latter  to  revolve  very  rapidly  when 
the  former  was  turned.  This  was  done  by  a  treadle  put 
in  the  following  manner:  Two  cranks  were  made  (a.  Fig. 
2)  by  a  blacksmith,  and  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  long 
shaft.  They  were  three  inches  long,  and  had  a  knob  on  the 
end  of  the  handle  to  prevent  the  connecting  rods  from  slip- 
ping off.  The  latter  were  of  hard  wood,  with  a  half-inch 
hole  bored  through  near  one  end.  They  were  then  split 
six  inches,  allowing  it  to  be  placed  on  the  handles.  A 
screw  was  then  put  in  to  secure  them,  the  lower  ends  be- 
ing connected  with  a  treadle  made  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  second  spindle  at  first  was  made  immovable  by  in- 
serting a  cone  of  quarter-inch  wire  in  a  wooden  bracket, 
which  was  screwed  to  the  table;  but  finding  it  not  always 
convenient  to  use  blocks  of  the  same  length,  and  making 
it  very  difficult  to  hold  them,  one  was  arranged  to  slide, 
and  could  be  secured  in  any  position  with  thumb-screws. 
A  long  cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  was  first  sawed  in  the 
table  in  the  line  of  the  short  shaft,  then  a  bracket  three 
inches  high  was  screwed  to  a  short  strip  two  inches  wide, 
one  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  long.  A  similar  strip  was 
placed  beneath,  through  which  two  thumb-screws  passed. 
A  piece  of  wire,  being  filed  to  a  point  and  driven  in  the 
bracket,  served  for  a  centre.  A  movable  block  of  wood 
three  and  a  half  inches  high  was  used  for  a  tool  rest. 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  very  little  cost  in- 
turning  all  sorts  of  games  and  toys  with  these  two  lathes^ 
Chess-men,  base-ball  bats,  nine-pins,  and  many  more  arti- 
cles I  made,  with  simply  gouges  and  chisels  for  tools. 
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EDUCATED  SEALS. 

BY    ERNEST    INGERSOLL. 

SEALS,  when  carefully  dealt  with,  make  very  pleasant 
._  pets,  and  are  always  gentle  and  affectionate.  They 
•will  not  only  show  their  delight  in  their  master  by  whin- 
ing' and  licking  his  hand,  and  tossing  themselves  about, 
much  as  a  dog  might  do,  but  may  be  taught  to  fish  for 
him,  bringing  their  captures  like  retriever  dogs  or  trainee! 
otters. 

There  used  to  be  two  Scotch  seals  at  Westminster  Aquari- 
um in  London — perhaps  they  are  there  yet — named  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Toby,  which  every  afternoon  went  through  an  in- 
teresting performance,  showing  how  well  they  could  learn 
when  they  had  patient  teachers.  As  the  time  for  the  per- 
formance approached,  Mr.  Toby  would  be  seen  swimming 
about  his  tank, and  looking 
anxiously  for  Mrs.  Toby 
and  the  keeper.  When 
they  appeared  on  the  little 
stage  beside  the  tank,  Mr. 
Toby  would  flop  up  to  meet 
them,  and  begin  to  help 
Mrs.  Toby  ring  some  bells. 
This  done,  he  pretends  to 
read  the  notes  out  of  a  mu- 
sic-book, and  strums  on  a 
sort  of  zittern,  clangs  some 
cymbals,  beats  a  tambour- 
ine, and  winds  up  by  a  sud- 
den, dive  into  the  water  for 
a  refreshing  bath.  While 
there,  his  keeper  throws  in 
sticks,  etc.,  which  the  seal 
brings  back  to  him  like  a 
retriever. 

Having  had  their  rest, 
both  climb  up  the  ladder 
to  the  stage  again,  and  sit 
•down  to  smoke  their  pipes 
like  old  sailors.  When 
they  have  had  enough  of 
this,  Mr.  Toby  fires  all  six 
barrels  of  a  revolver,  after 
which  Mrs.  Toby  quite  out- 
does him  by  discharging 
two  loaded  muskets.  The 
reward  for  each  success  is 
a  morsel  of.  fish. 

The  final  performance 
used  to  be  a  very  pretty 
one.  Mr.  Toby,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  command,  would 
bring  a  small  boat  from  the 
further  end  of  the  tank,  a 
little  boy  would  step  in, 
.and  the  seal  would  tow  him 
rapidly  around  the  tank. 
At  the  second  round  an- 
other little  boy  was  taken 
aboard,  and  at  the  third 
round  a  baby  girl  took  a 
.seat  in  the  boat,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  the  children. 
Then  Mrs.  Toby  went  to 
help  Mr.  Toby,  and  togeth- 
er they  cai'efully  drew  the 
tiny  craft  about,  as  though 
proud  of  their  strength  and 
gentleness. 

Another  very  knowing 
seal  was  kept  for  some  time 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plaiites 


at  Paris.  In  the  same  inclosure  with  it  were  two  little 
dogs,  and  they  amused  themselves  by  mounting-  on  the 
seal's  back,  barking  at  and  even  biting  it.  The  seal  took 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  seemed  delighted  with  them,  though 
it  would  sometimes  give  slight  blows  with  its  paws,  as  if  it 
did  not  mean  to  let  the  fun  grow  too  boisterous.  When 
the  little  dogs  made  their  way  out  of  the  inclosure,  the 
seal  tried  to  follow  them,  and  was  not  hindered  from  do- 
ing so  by  the  rough  and  stony  ground. 

In  cold  weather  the  seal  and  his  dog  friends  would  all 
three  huddle  close  together.  If  the  dogs  snatched  the 
fish  from  the  seal's  mouth  when  he  was  feeding,  he  bore  it 
patiently;  but  his  conduct  was  very  different  toward  oth- 
er seals  who  shared  his  mess.  When  meal-time  came 
there  was  always  a  stern  combat,  the  strongest  never  fail- 
ing to  secure  a  lion's  share  of  the  feast. 


A   TERRIBLE   SITUATION. 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Ib-re  is  a  spit-mild  letter  from  one  of  our  older 
friends.  It  may  give  SUHIL-  of  yi.ni  a  suggestion. 

BOXFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

SAND-PILE   FARMING. 

This  summer  I  have  been  viMTinir  in  the  quiet 
old  country  town  of  Boxford.  Here  my  two 
nephews,  Charlie  and  Kick,  hoys  of  eleven  and 
ei-ht.  have  lived  for  the  last  three  summers,  and 
I  think  it  may  please  some  of  the  readers  of  HAR- 
PKR'S  YOUNC;  PEOPLE  to  hear  about  their  Sand 
Pile  and  its  half  a  dozen  farms. 

In  order  to  keep  ht-r  hoys  near  home,  and  with 
plenty  to  do,  their  mother  had  a  load  of  sandy 
soil  brought  and  dumped  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree  just  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
separating  the  front  irrounds  from  the  main  lot 
lo  the  west.  Her*-,  quite  \vithinsight  and  call, 
the  two  boys  amuse  themselves  with  work  and 
play  for  many  an  hour.  At  first  it  was  more  like 
a  sand  hill,  but  gradually  it  has  flattened  our  and 
id  i  ill  it  covers  quite  a  bit  of  ground  ;  indeed, 
t  he  hovs  say  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  a  errs 
in  the  six  farms.  You  may  understand  this  as 
you  like,  so  lung  as  you  remember  it  is  all  under 
the  shade  of  one  tree.  True,  the  u'rass  is  all 
trodden  down,  and  the  outskirts  of  the  sand  pile 
of  ten  look  anything  but  tidy  and  trim.  but.  in  the 
main  Mrs  Rollins  is  well  pleased  to  sacrifice 
some  of  her  grass,  and  make  her  buys  happy. 

Three  or  four  other  boys,  neighbors,  share  the 
rare  of  the  sand  pile  with  Charlie  and  Kick  Ilol- 
lins, and  between  them  all  a  sort  of  farming  Com- 
pany has  grown  up,  which  has  laid  out  a  town 
with  its  avenues,  its  irregularly  shaped  farms 
ami  winding  roads,  with  the  houses  and  out-build- 
ings helimgini:.  Tin-  principal  streets  are  named 
Washington  and  Park,  while  there  are  a  No  Hunt- 
ington,  Pacific,  Atlantic,,  and  Mediterranean  Ave- 
nues. Lately  a  railroad  has  been  introduced  on 
one  of  these  last,  and  used  principally  for  farm 
produce,  freight,  and  cat.tle.  The  trains  are  made 
up  of  the  strong  iron  cars  of  a  toy  railroad,  which 
cost  one  dollar  a  set.  These  cars,  by-the-way,  are 
almost  the  only  things  not  home-made  about  the 
farm  "belongings.  The  sheds,  the  barns,  the  hay 
wagons,  fences  and  bars,  the  very  ti<i,]s  used  in 
the  work  carried  on  (except  the  boys"  penknives), 
are  all  of  home  manufacture,  Charlie  Ilollins  hav- 
ing quite  a  ijit't  for  carpenterim:  and  munition 

•old  boxes  are  turned  into  barns  and  \v l  sheds, 

and  I  think  you  would  smile  to  s.-e  the  sturdy 
yoke,  of  oxen,  or  the  span  of  farm-horses,  carved 
out  of  woo. |  and  yoked  or  harne^-ed  in  pairs. 
Then  each  farm  has  its  head  farmer,  who  is  Mip- 
pi.sed  to  do  all  the  work  ;  they  are  little  wo.idrn 
•figures,  raili-T  slimier  in  their  build  than  are  the 
•ordinary  "  Noah  and  his  family"  in  toy  arks. 
•These  a  re  of  home  manufacture  too.  The  names 
•of  the  farms  are  Price,  stoninirton.  Huiitinirtoii. 
Howe.  French,  ;md  Oliver,  and  the  land  N  marked 
off  by  low  Stone  walls  When  they  want  to  make 

their  town  loi  .k  ver>  attractive  and  nice,  they  go 


round  wiih  a  watering  -pot.  not  havingyet  invent- 
ed anything  nearer  akin  to  a  sprinkling  -cart. 

One  afternoon  lately,  some  complaints  having 
been  mad'-  01'  the  rubbish  accumulating  on  the 
borders  of  the  sand  pile,  a  town  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  all  six  land  owners  were  present, 
and  vtes  were  parsed  as  to  cleaning  up  and  put- 
ting things  in  first-class  condition.  When  xmd 
Pile  bewail  its  histor\  it  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Ilollins  boys,  but  the  Howe  boys  wan  ting  to  join, 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  land  of  the  oriirinal  own- 
ers.  The  coin  of  the  realm  in  this  case  was  not 
silver,  or  nickel,  or  greenbacks,  but — bits  of  coal. 
The  second  summer  quite  small  young  spruce- 
eones  were  used  for  money,  and  this  year  it  is 
old  leather  cut  into  bits. 

To  manage  the  money  question  the  boys  begin 
the  sea -on  by  d  i  \  iding  equally  among  them.-e  I  \  es 
a  certain  amount  of  current  coin-  enough,  as  they 
think.  TO  carry  them  through  the  vacation.  \,, 
new  coin  may  be  added,  otherwise  money  would 
lessen  in  value  and  be  quite  "below  par."  Yet  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  if  a  particularly  nice 
pie.  e  of  old  leather  is  found  it  does  not  some- 
times get  used  for  purposes  of  trade. 

When  a  new  farm- tool  or  a  new  wa^on  is  need- 
ed. Charlie  Ilollins  is  called  upon  to  make  it. 
and  he  drives  a  good  bargain  at  his  trade.  A 
shovel,  for  instance,  is  worth  one  dollar  ;  a  crow- 
bar the  same;  a  pair  of  horses  may  he  bought 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Kach  farm- 
er has  his  own  barn  full  of  hay.  usually  cut  from 
the  finer  growth  of  road-side  grass.  The  minia- 
ture wood -pile  looks  as  though  a  company  of 
elves  or  sprites  had  neatly  chopped  up  all  the 
t  wiir-i  and  small  sticks  of  the  neighboring  bushes 
for  the  use  of  a  race  of  dwarfs. 

The  week  of  the  Fourth  the  Ilollins  hoys  had 
t  -vo  young  friends  from  the  city  to  make  them  a 
visit,  and  naturally  they  became  temporary  farm- 
ers and  land-owners.  Some  new  village  improve- 
in. 'ins  were  suggested  at  this  time,  but  I  must 
stk'Jv  to  the  unvarnished  truth,  and  say  that  on 
the  eventful  Fourth  a  general  bombardment  of 
the  farm-house  was  the  order  of  the  day.  and 
what  with  fire-crackers  and  general  raids,  the 
whole  settlement  of  Sand  Pile  was,  before  night- 
fall, a  pitiful  scene  of  ruin  and  confusion.  But 
as  it  is  "an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good," 
this  incident  in  the  end  has  benefited  the  town, 
for.  like  Chicago  after  its  great  tire,  it  has  been 
rebuilt  and  reorganized,  and  is  now  more  flour- 
ishing than  ever.  When  the  two  boy  friends 
were  ready  to  go  back  to  the  city,  I  heard  them 
"makintr  their  wills."  as  they  called  it— in  other 
words,  dividing  their  property  among  the  other 
share-holders. 

A  blacksmith  lives  on  the  Rowley  Road,  not 
far  from  the  haying  meadows,  ami  of  course  the 
farm-horses  have  to  be  shod  and  doctored  fre- 
quently. The  other  day  a,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed over  a  cattle  fair,  to  which  all  the  wooden 
horses,  cows,  and  oxen  were  brouirht,  and  prizes 
awarded  to  the  best, as  is  customary  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  glad  to  say  there  are 
few  quarrels  or  fallings  out  between  the  owners 
of  these  Sand  Pile  farms  They  respect  each  oth- 
er's rights  of  property,  and  work  side  by  side  or 
in  company  with  a  right  good  will.  Long  may 
this  be  the  happy  case  ! 

should  any  of  the  boys  who  read  this  true  story 
undertake  farming  of  a  like  kind,  the  Hollinaboys 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  through  the 
Post-office  Box  of  HARPER'S  YOUM;  PKOPI.K. 

AUNT  HEFHZIBAH. 


The  beautiful  letter  which  follows  was  sent 
by  a  gentleman  eighty-one  years  old  to  his  little 
granddaughter,  who  is  a  reader  of  the  Post-office 
Box.  One  of  her  friends  has  been  kind  enough 
to  let  the  Postmistress  have  a  peep  at  it.  and  the 
result  is  that  all  the  children  are  invited  to  a 
share  in  Edith's  letter. 

We  can  not  too  often  nor  too  gratefully  thank 
the  grown-up  lovers  of  the  Post-office  Box  fur 
the  interest  they  take  in  it  and  the  timely  help 
they  give. 

SYCAMORE  LOIH;K,  MASSACHCSKTTS. 

The  country  never  looked  more  charming  and 
attractive  than  now.  The  grass  on  the  lawn  is 
-uperb :  having  been  cut  short  and  often,  it  is  as 
smooth  and  level  almost  as  a  billiard  table,  so 
that  a  croquet  ball  will  be  sure  to  pass  through 
the  wicket  every  time.  The  pop-corn  is  rush  in  Lr. 
seeming  in  a  hurry  to  pop.  The  lanre  apple-tree 
on  the  lawn  bloomed  itself  faint  this  spring,  and 
there  is  not  room  enough  on  the  tree  for  the  ap- 
ples, and  they  fall  off  in  millions,  thousands,  hun- 
dreds, or  some  other  quantities.  The  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle  arc  in  bloom, and  very  fragrant. 
The  clematis  on  each  side  of  the  trellis  over  the 
window  seems  to  be  striving  to  reach  the  top 
lirst  The  hanging-baskets  are  lovely.  The  ham- 
mock is  hum:,  and  wait  int;  for  you.  Everything 
is  bright  and  beaut  i  tul.  and  will  be  until  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  .Inly  and  the  murky, breathless  atmos- 
phere  «.f  August  come  to  dry  and  parch  the  fresh 
green  grass  and  leaves. 

You  surprise  me  by  saying  that  you  are  going 
to  have  two  little  kittens.  Bah!  Don't;  pray 
don't.  Tin  iv  has  m'own  in  me  a  irreat  antipathy 
to  thi  race,  l"r  a  cut  b:is  murdered  my  robins. 
Two  pretty  little  ones  lay  in  their  nest  in  the 


lilac  bush,  all  handsomely  fledged,  just  ready  to 
make  their  debut  on  that  fine  lawn  I  have  de- 
scribed,  when  a  hateful  wretch  tore  them  out  and 
devoured  them.  When  their  parents  came  \\ith 
food  and  found  their  home  desolate,  oh  !  w;isn't 
there  yrief !  1  saw  them.  1  knew  I  hem.  for  they 
have  had  their  home  in  my  tree  three  years,  anil 
they  know  me.  They  stood  aghast.  They  sat  on 
the  apple-tree  a  while  in  silence,  then  flew  back  to 
the  nest.  No  birdies  there.  Back  to  the  apple- 
tree,  where  I  am  sure  they  tried  to  solace  each 
other,  for  I  am  confident  the  tune  of  their  voices 
was  \  •  ry  different  from  their  glad  and  jolly  morn- 
inur  song,  or  their  strong,  earnest,  vigorous  tone 
when  i  hey  chant  their  evening  hymn.  J  say  there 
was  a  difference,  and  1  believe  it,  and  1  believe 
they  felt  and  expressed  sorrow  in  that  tone. 
Well,  they  Hew  away,  and  were  gone,  I  should 
think,  a  week,  when  I  was  gladdened  one  day  by 
their  return,  and  seeing,  in  a  day  or  two,  one  of 
them  in  the  lonely  nest.  I  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  try  for  another  family;  and  sure  enough, 
on  looking  into  the  nest,  there  were  two  eggs, 
and  everything  seemed  happy  again,  when  one 
night,  as  Mrs.  Robin  was  lying  in  her  lovely  home, 
and  dreaming,  I  suppose,  of  her  future  bliss,  a  mis- 
erable feline,  .like  a  thief,  as  she  was,  stole  up  to 
I  In1  next  and  seized  the  poor  innocent  bird  and 
sneakingly  carried  her  off,  and  her  mate  is  now 
a  poor  widowed  birdie.  I  hate  a  cat.  Do  you 
blame  me? 

FOR  EDITH,  FROM  HER  GRANDPAPA. 

I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  poor 
birds  ;  it  is  very  sad  ;  but  then  the  cat  is  a  hunter 
by  instinct,  and  acts  out  her  own  nature  when 
she  catches  and  kills  the  robins.  Had  I  been  in 
grandpa's  place,  I  think  I  too  would  have  felt 
indignant  at  that  cat. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

My  name  is  almost  a  stranger  to  you;  only  this 
last  month  the  paper  comes  as  mine.  Johnnie  is 
too  big  for  it.  While  he  was  little,  and  wm-e.-hort 
pants,  I  read  his  paper:  then  they  were  ]:iid 
aside  and  sent  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  "Mr. 
Stubbs,"  the  ladies  said,  made  the  real  sick  ones 
laugh.  Mamma  gives  us  so  many  days,  then  my 
paper  is  tn  (,'"  t"  the  hospital,  and  .v.  Mtliultis  to 
a  little  hoy  in  the  country  that  goes  barefoot  all 
summer, and  has  no  skates  in  winter.  Mamma 
has  a  box  for  us ;  when  we  feel  like  it  and  of  our 
own  selves  are  willing  to  save  a  penny  or  nickel, 
we  drop  it  in.  Mamma  says  whrn  ^iie  finds  two 
dollars  she  will  let  us  name  some  little  one.  and 
make  her  as  happy  as  we  are  with  HAIIF-EK'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  ten  years  old,  and  a  scln>lar 
at  Mary's  Institute,  St.  Louis.  I.LNKVIEVE. 

Now  don't  you  think  you  can  fill  the  box  in 
time  for  the  little  one  to  be  surprised  with  a 
Christmas  gift  which  will  keep  on  coming  for  a 
whole  yra  r  :• 

SAN    FuANCISCO,  C*L1FORMA. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  the  Post-office 
Box  since  I  began  to  take  HAKPEU'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so 
till  to-day.  I  have  a  beautiful  kitty,  which  I  pet 
very  much  :  if  I  would  let  her.  she  would  lit-  in 
my  lap  all  day.  We  have,  besides  kitty,  two  rab- 
bits and  two  dogs.  We  live  near  Woodward's 
Garden,  and  when  they  send  off  fire-works  we 
can  see  them  very  well.  Last  winter  mamma 
went  on  a  visit  South  ;  papa,  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter and  I,  staid  here.  I  cooked  for  all.  and  went 
In  srlrool,  and  was  not  late  once.  Is  there  room 
fur  another  Little  Housekeeper?  and  if  so,  may  I 
join?  I  send  a  receipt  for  a  very  nice  cake.  I 
am  tifteen  years  old.  I  have  not  begun  school 
yet  this  term,  but  will  on  Monday,  at  the  Convent 
of  Notre  Dame.  I  will  be  in  the  second  rhetnric 
class.  NANNIE  T. 

You  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers,  but  I 
will  keep  your  receipt  for  publication. 

ROCHI.KPGK,  FLORID*. 

Some  one  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  HARPER'S 
Yin  NO  PEOPLE  this  month.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  it  was,  so  I  could  thank  him  or  her  for  it.  I 
am  nine  years  old  :  I  have  a  little  brother  seven, 
and  a  sister  twelve,  she  takes  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion '  she  likes  to  read  my  paper  too.  We  live 
on  the  Indian  Kiver.  We  have  a  pretty  home. 
We  came  from  Virginia  three  years  ago.  We  miss 
the  nice  fruit  we  had  in  Virginia,  hut  we  have  a 
great  many  kinds  here  that  they  do  not  have.  In 
winter  we  have  so  many  nice  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas ;  now  we  have  pine-apples,  papaws,  sugar- 
apples,  mangoes,  and  guavas.  Papa  and  mam- 
ma do  not  like  the  fruits  here  very  well,  hut  we 
children  do.  We  little  girls  and  boys  have  a  nice 
time  fishing  and  bathing.  META  BELL  W. 
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out  <if  the  coolers.  I  love  to  watch  the  engine  : 
it  looks  like  a  (Treat  arm  moving  back  and  forth. 
We  have  a  great  many  trees  in  our  yard  covered 
with  moss:  I  suppose  it  would  seem  very  strange 
to  a  little  Northern  girl  to  see  great  bunches  of 
moss  hanging  from  the  trees.  I  nave  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNI;  PEOPLE  for  nearly  a  year,  and  I  like 
it  very  much ;  my  mamma  gave  it  to  me  for  my 
birthday  present.  I  hope  you  will  print  this  let- 
ter, as  it  is  the  first  I  ever  wrote  to  a  paper. 

C.L.  B. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  printed,  for  it  gives  quite  a 
little  picture  of  your  home,  and  shows  us  the 
work  which  goes  on  around  you. 


When  you  have  read  Georgia's  letter  you  will, 
I  know,  want  to  have  another  telling  more  about 
the  cave  and  the  trip  : 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILLINOIS, 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  at  Lake  Geneva,  I 
wrote  you  a  letter,  which  was  not  published. 
This  summer  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  Not 
very  long  ago  my  father,  my  two  brothers,  and  I 
went  to  the  Mammoth  Cave.  We  arrived  there 
at  T  P.M.,  and  went  into  the  cave  at  8.30,  taking 
what  is  called  the  short  route.  After  a  short 
walk  through  the  main  portion  of  the  cave,  we 
readied  the  Giant's  Coffin,  which  is  very  large, 
and  looks  like  a  real  coffin  cut  out  of  stone.  We 
then  went  around  behind  the  coffin  and  descend- 
ed to  a  lower  level  of  t'le  cave,  where  we  found 
a  spring  of  cold  water.  A  little  farther  on  we 
reached  the  Bottomless  Pit,  which  we  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  After  making  a  circuit,  we  came 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  guide  took  our 
lights  and  went  away  out  of  sight;  after  the 
lights  had  been  taken  away,  the  roof  appeared  to 
be  covered  with  stars.  The  roof  was  sprinkled 
with  white  gypsum,  which  gave  it  that  appear- 
ance. I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long;  if  it  is 
printed.  I  will  write  again,  telling  of  our  trip 
through  the  cave  by  the  long  route. 

GEORGIE  F.  B. 


Nuw  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  think  Louie  A.  W.  has 
not  kept  his  cocoons  quite  long  enough  yet. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  moths  that  make  their 
cocoons  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  hatch  out  until 
the  next  July  or  August.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
kept  them  in  the  right  temperature;  cocoons 
must  be  kept  at  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If 
they  do  not  hatch  out,  he  can  run  a  small  stick 
through  them  and  put  them  in  his  collection.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  have  a  collection  of  a  bunt  titty,  gath- 
ered from  different  States.  i  'IIARI.IE  S.  P. 

Thank  you  for  this  letter.  Charlie. 


The  next  two  correspondents  live  in  German- 
town.  I  wonder  if  they  are  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

GERMANTO\V\,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  so  many  fairs  being  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  for  I  know 
that  the  associations  are  doing  noble  work.  On 
the  34th  of  last  May  four  girls,  including  my- 
self, held  a  fair  for  that  very  object.  We  began 
to  work  for  it  about  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  part  of  March.  We  had  a  good  manyarticles 
given  to  us,  but  we  worked  pretty  hard.  'We  were 
all  very  proud  when  we  handed  our  teacher  (who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  for  receiving  con- 
tributions! sixty-nine  dollars  and  ten  cents.  The 
fair  was  held  from  4  until  8  P.  M.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  a  success?  Although  I  am  not  acquainted 
witli  Anna  II.  G.,  I  am  her  twin  sister,  my  birth- 
day being  on  the  36th  of  May,  and  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  I  would  like  very  much  to  belong  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, because  I  am  very  fond  of  all  animals,  espe- 
cially horses,  and  I  can  not  bear  to  see  them  bad- 
ly treated.  BESSIE  W.  J. 

You  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  your  fair. 

GERMAN-TOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old.  We  have  seven  dogs, 
five  horses,  and  two  ponies.  I  ride  on  horseback, 
and  my  sister  rides  with  me.  We  take  French 
and  German  lessons  during  the  summer.  I  have 
one  sister  thirteen,  and  two  brothers  fifteen  and 
eighteen.  We  stay  with  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother during  the  summer.  George  Wharton  D., 
who  wrote  from  Atlantic  City,  is  my  cousin.  A 
lady  I  know  is  going  to  have  a  fair  in  the  fall  for 
a  little  church  near  here,  called  St..  Chrysostom's. 
Ttie  clergyman  is  trying  to  do  good  to  the  people, 
who  are  poor  and  unhappy,  and  persuade  them 
to  go  to  church.  Almost  everybody  I  know  is 
making  something  for  the  fair.  I  have  a  village 
cart  for  my  pony.  PIIEBI:  WARREN  McK. 

MoxrcLAIR,  NKW  JERSEY. 

T  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  received  the  paper  from  my  auntie,  and 
likr  it  very  much,  and  am  much  'disappointed 
when  the  numbers  do  not  reach  me.  which  has 
been  the  case  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 


since  I  left  New  York,  where  I  live  in  the  winter, 
but  when  warm  weather  comes  we  go  to  our 
country  home,  where  I  have  many  pets.  Among 
them  are  two  dogs,  one  a  blood-hound  and  the 
other  an  Irish  setter.  Our  house  is  covered  on 
one  side  with  ivy,  and  it  is  full  of  birds  and  their 
nests.  I  have  two  brothers  ;  one  is  five  years  old 
ami  the  other  eight,  and  one  sister,  who  is  ten 
years  old.  We  play  croquet,  go  riding  twice  a 
day,  and  en  joy  ourselves  boat  ing,  fishing,  bathing, 
etc.  We  have  an  aquarium,  which  we  are  t  r\  in:; 
to  fill  with  fish,  turtles,  claw-fish,  lizards,  etc. 

W.  E.  R. 

When  our  little  friends  change  their  abodes  for 
the  summer  they  should  leave  directions  at  the 
post-office  about  their  mail,  and  then  they  would 
receive  their  papers  promptly. 


a  ship?  17.  Which  is  a  Spanish  gentleman?  18. 
Which  is  a  shoemaker?  19.  Which  is  good  when 
fresh?  20.  Which  resembles  bad  coffee?  81.  Which 
cullies  on  with  the  dessert?  22.  Which  is  the 
drink  of  an  Irish  lady?  33.  Which  is  next  to 
thinly  x.'j.  Which  might  run  through  the  dc-i n 
35.  Which  is  a  water-weasel?  x'li.  \Vhu-h  might 
be  an  American  watering-place  ?  37.  Which  looks 
like  a  mouse  with  its  head  off?  28.  Which  carries 
freight?  DAME  PLATrMR. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  little  girls  of  whom  I  read 
so  often  in  the  Post-office  Box.  for  I  am  very  large 
for  my  age.  I  am  twelve,  and  am  five  feet  one 
and  a  half  inches  tall.  I  have  no  pets,  except  a 
little  Maltese  kitten  about  one  month  old.  and 
my  sister  and  I  have  great  fun  trying  to  make  it 
drink :  we  put  its  head  down  into  the  saucer, 
and  when  it  comes  out  its  mouth  is  all  milk,  and 
then  it  will  lick  it  off.  I  have  written  to  you 
once  before,  but  my  letter  was  not  printed,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  again.  I  have  lately  begun 
to  collect  stamps,  and  if  any  one  of  the  girls  who 
take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  would  like  to  make 
exchanges  with  me,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
so.  I  have  over  two  hundred,  all  different. 

MARY  S.  P., 
II  Bath  Koad,  Newport,  R.  I. 


ZANKSVILLE,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  We  have  a  nice  redbird  ;  he  is  a 
beautiful  singer.  His  name  is  Davy.  We  have 
twenty-eight  little  chickens,  and  we  shall  have 
more,  no  doubt.  There  is  a  big  show  coming  here 
next  week.  We  boys  are  all  anxious  to  go.  We 
all  like  the  stories  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ; 
we  have  been  taking  it  for  three  years. 

GEORGE  A.  D. 


YONKKRS,  NEW  YORK. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  lily  I  found  out  in  the 
woods  last  year.  I  brought  home  two  roots,  and 
planted  them  in  my  garden.  This  year  there  are 
six  of  them  coming  up.  Yesterday  I  went  to  look 
at  them,  ami  one  had  a  bud.  Generally  only  one 
stem  comes  up  with  the  leaves  on  it  in  other 
plants,  but  in  this  two  stems  came  up  at  once, 
one  with  the  bud  and  the  other  with  the  leaf 
wound  tightly  around  the  bud.  When  the  bud 
comes  out  of  the  top  of  the  leaf  it  has  a  little 
covering  of  leaves,  which  it  drops  off  when  it 
begins  to  open.  When  it  is  closed  it  is  the  most 
delicate  pink  in  color  that  can  be  imagined, 
but  when  open  it  is  snow  white  with  a  yellow 
centre.  It  opens  in  the  morning  and  closes  at 
night.  When  I  went  out  yesterday  morning,  at 
about  half  past  nine,  the  bud  just  showed  above 
the  leaf,  and  when  I  came  in,  at  about  a  quarter 
of  eleven.it  was  more  than  half  open.  I  call  that 
fast  growing  ;  don't  you?  J.  A. 

I  like  young  people  who  observe  and  describe 
as  this  correspondent  does. 


CHARLESTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

We  are  spending  the  summer  here.  Mamma 
came  thinking  that  the  mountain  air  would  im- 
prove her  health.  We  expect  to  have  a  fair  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Our  fa- 
vorite stories  are  those  written  by  Mrs.  Lillie  and 
Jimmy  Brown.  Blind  Tom  was  here  a  few  wr* -ks 
ago.  and  we  were  there,  and  enjoyed  the  PIT- 
formance  exceedingly.  Our  cousin  gave  us  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  Christmas  present. 
We  remain  your  faithful  readers, 

MARIA  and  MART. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

We  live  in  the  city,  and  have  a  good  many 
chickens,  and  we  also  have  a  cat  and  two  kit- 
tens; they  are  very  playful.  I  have  four  bro- 
thers and  one  sister.  I  have  a  great  many  play- 
things ;  some  things  I  have  had  for  five  years.  I 
am  six  years  old.  Please  tell  me  names  for  my 
kittens ;  one  is  white,  and  the  other  spotted. 

C.  S.  H. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

SOME  WONDERFUL  RIVERS   (A  VACATION   EXERCISE). 

Dame  Playfair  asks  the  <-la<>  in  geography  to 
take  out  the  map  of  Great  Britain.  They  will 
find  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  there,  allow- 
ing here  and  there  a  little  liberty  to  be  taken 
with  tlte  spelling. — 1.  What  river  plays  marbles? 
3.  Which  one  is  a  chattering  bird?  3.  Which  an 
Egyptian  deity?  4.  Which  amuses  Mr.  Gladstuni-  - 
5.  Which  goes  to  the  woods?  fi.  Which  runs  well 
under-ground?  7.  Which  river  shoots  well?  8. 
Which  marks  ten?  9.  Which  is  a  Christian  vir- 
tue? 10.  Which  is  a  paradise?  11.  Which  asks  a 
question?  12.  Which  makes  boys'  clothes?  13. 
Which  holds  money?  14.  Which  is  a  naughty 
girl?  15.  Which  is  a  letter?  16.  Which  helps  build 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  31  letters,  and  am  the  name 
of  a  favorite  American  poet. 
My  1.  3. 3,  4  is  heard  every  day. 
My  13, 13, 17  is  plump. 
My  S,  8,  18  is  to  obtain. 
My  3.  7,  31  is  a  pronoun. 
My  13. 15  is  an  interjection. 
My  9.  2  is  a  decided  answer. 
My  4, 11, 14,  is  not  old. 
My  «.  30, 18, 10  is  true. 
My  16, 18  is  a  pronoun.  ROBIN  HOOD. 


No.  3. 

PIED   CITIES. 

1.  Diiiaannpslo.    2.  Tlcuhraeos.    3.  Mdohcuri. 
ROBIN  HOOD. 


4.  Stnboo.    5.  Rrhceteos. 


No.  4. 

ENIGHA. 

My  first  is  in  donkey,  but  not  in  pig. 
My  second  in  little,  but  not  in  big. 
My  third  is  in  sun,  but  not  in  moon. 
My  fourth  is  in  kite,  but  not  in  balloon. 
My  whole  is  an  article  in  daily  use. 

L.  V.  R. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  248- 

No.  1.— Hill,  ill.  Steam,  team,  tea.  Crow,  row. 
Boat,  oat.  Dream,  ream.  Wheel,  heel, 
eel.  Fowl,  owl.  Nice,  ice.  Gnat,  Nat. 
Pine,  pin. 


No.  2.- 


No.  3.— 


HARE 
ABET 
KENT 
ETTA 


FARM 
AREA 
REAR 
MART 


T 

ARE 

ARENA 

T  H  E  A  D  L  E 

ENDUE 

ALE 

E 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
1  from  Ettie  S.,  Rae  E.  J.,  R.  B.  Beals.  Hattie  E.  V.. 
Charlie  Davis,  Sons  of  the  Moon,  Brownie,  A.  C. 
Perry,  Jun..  Celia  B.  Adams,  A.  A.  Warren,  Hamil- 
ton E.  Field,  Gwendoline  F.  B.,  Oliver  Twist. 
MacE.  C..  H.  M.  Rochester,  Pickwick,  Kate  and 
Neal,  Birdsey  D.  Jackson.  Charley  G..  George  H. 
Jacobs;  Anna  Wildman.  C.  E.  and  A.  H.  Timmer- 
man,  Kittie  N.,  Phebe  B.  and  Mina  B.  Tomkins, 
C.  E.  Trumpler,  Louise  Neilson,  The  Man  in  the 
Moon,  G.  Mabel  Hallam.  E.  T.  Nicholas,  Laura 
Levy.  Eureka,  Ivy  Sisson,  Carlile  Courtenay, 
and  George  Meyer. 

The  answer  to  the  enigma  on  page  G40  of  No 
249  is,  "The  Lightning." 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2<l  and  3d  pages  oj  coi-er.] 


WE  take  pleasure  In  announcing  that  our  next 
issue,  published  August  26,  will  contain  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  a  new  serial  story,  entitled 

"WAKULr,  A," 

by  KIRK  MUNROE.  This  story  is  the  outgrowth 
of  three  winters'  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
author  in  the  lovely  State  of  Florida.  Filled  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  this  beautiful  section  of 
our  country,  where  Ponce  de  Leon  felt  sure 
that  he  should  find  the  "Fountain  of  Eternal 
Youth."  Mr.  Munroe  takes  a  family  from  the 
chilly  soil  of  New  England,  and  conveying  them 
southward,  shows  how  health  is  won  for  the  suf- 
fering fattier,  and  how  the  boys  and  girls  enjoy 
themselves  in  laying  out  a  new  home  and  ex- 
piring the  wonders  and  delights  i  if  this  t  n'ipii-al 
land.  Those  who  have ivad  "  liaisingtlie'PearP" 
know  something  of  what  Florida  offers  as  the 
background  of  an  entertaining  story.  In  "  Wa- 
kulla"  they  will  make  a  yet  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "Land  of  Flowers," while  tin-  ad- 
ventures of  the  merry  party  to  whom  Mr.  Munroe 
introduces  them  will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  a 
source  of  the  keenest  pleasure  to  those  who  like 
a  good  story  well  told. 
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IV.   'HA!  THE  SPRING  CURTAIN!" 


111.      THE    RIVALS. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AX  ELEPHANT. 

AN  exciting  scene  took  place  at  Cross's  zoological  establish- 
ment iu  Earle  Street,  Liverpool,  not  long  ago.     Mr.  Cross 
wished  to  have  his  elephant,  Jumbo  II..  photographed.     Si-vi-ral 
photographers  declined  to  do  it,  being  afraid  to  face  the  auimal, 
but  one  was  found  who  undertook  the  task. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  place  was  open  to  the  public, 
the  elephant,  which  is  always  chained  up  with  a  heavy  anchor 
chain,  was  unfastened  aud  let  out  iu  the  yard;  but  when  he 


saw  the  camera  directed  toward  himself,  aud  the  photographer 
working  at  it  and  looking  at  him  through  it,  he  got  excited, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  trunk  he  smashed  the  apparatus.  He 
was  ready  to  deal  a  second  blow  at  the  photographer,  wheu  some 
of  the  staff  of  the  menagerie  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  animal  to  his  usual  mild  condition. 

On  being  assnred  that  the  elephant  would  now  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  the  photographer  commenced  his  work  again  with  another 
camera.  After  several  attempts  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
good  negative. 
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CHAPTER  1. 
PREPARING  TO  LEAVE   THE  OLD   HOME. 

OYKR  and  over  again  had  Mark  and  Ruth  Elmer  read 
11  it-  following  paragraph  which  appeared  among1  the 
"Norton  Items''  of  the  weekly  paper  published  in  a  neigh- 
boring town : 

"We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  our  esteemed  fellow-towns- 
man. Mark  Elmer.  Esq.,  owing  to  delicate  health,  feels 
compelled  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  Having  dis- 
posed of  his  property  in  this  place,  Mr.  Elmer  has  pur- 
chased a  plantation  in  Florida,  upon  which  he  will  settle 
immediately.  As  his  family  accompany  him  to  this  new- 
borne  in  the  Land  of  Flowers,  the  many  school  friends  and 
playmates  of  his  interesting  children  will  miss  them  sadly." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Ruth,"  said  Mark,  after  they  had  read 
this  item  a  dozen  times  or  more,  "  we  are  somebodies,  after 
all.  and  don't  you  forget  it.  We  own  a  plantation,  we 
do,  and  have  disposed  of  our  )>r<>)><'rti/  in  this  place." 

As  Mark  looked  from  the  horse-block  on  which  be  was 
sitting  at  the  little  weather-beaten  house,  nestling  in  tin- 
shadow  of  its  glorious  trees,  which,  with  its  tiny  grass-plat 
in  front,  was  all  the  property  Mr.  Elmer  had  ever  owned, 
he  flung  up  his  hat  in  ecstasy  at  the  idea  of  their  being 
property  owners,  and  tumbled  over  backward  in  trying 
to  cati-h  it  as  it  fell. 

"  What  I  like,"  said  Ruth,  who  stood  quietly  beside  him. 
"is  the  part  about  us  being  interesting  children,  and  to 
think  that  the  girls  and  boys  at  school  will  miss  us." 

"Yes.  and  won't  they  open  their  eyes  when  we  write 
them  letters  about  the  alligators,  and  orange  groves,  and 
palm-trees,  and  bread-fruit,  and  monkeys,  and  Indians,  and 
pirates  !  Wboop-ee-e!  what  fun  we  are  going  to  have  !" 

"Bread-fruit,  and  monkeys,  and  pirates,  and  Indians  in 
Florida!  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Mark  Elmer  ;" 

"  Well,  I  guess  '  Osceola  the  Seminole'  lived  in  Florida, 
and  it's  tropical,  and  pirates  and  monkeys  are  tropical  too, 
ain't  they  .'" 

Jn-t  ilieu  the  tea  bell  rani:',  and  the  children  ran  in  to 
take  the  paper  which  they  had  been  reading  to  their  fa- 
ther, and  to  eat  their  last  supper  in  the  little  old  house 
that  had  always  been  their  home. 

Mr.  Elmer  had  for  fifteen  years  been  cashier  of  the  Nor- 
ton Bank,  and  though  his  salary  was  not  large,  he  had, 
by  practicing  the  little  economies  of  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, supported  his  family  comfortably  until  this  time,  and 
laid  by  a  sum  of  money  for  a  rainy  day.  And  now  the 
"rainy  day"  had  come.  For  two  years  past  the  steady 
conliiienient  to  his  desk  had  told  sadly  upon  the  faithful 
bank  cashier,  and  the  stooping  form,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
backing  cough  could  no  longer  be  disregarded.  For  a 
loiiL'1  time  good  old  Dr.  Wing  had  said: 

"  You  must  move  South,  Elmer.  You  can't  stand  it  up 
here  much  longer." 

Both  Mr.  Elmer  and  his  wife  knew  that  this  was  true; 
but  how  could  they  move  South  ?  where  was  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  and  how  were  they  to  live  if  they  did  ?  Long 
and  anxious  had  been  the  consultations  after  the  children 
were  tucked  into  their  beds,  and  many  were  the  prayers 
for  guidance  they  bad  offered  up. 

At  lasl  ;i  way  was  opened.  "  And  just  in  lime,  too," 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  grave  shake  of  his  head.  Mrs. 
Elmer's  unele.  Christopher  Bangs,  whom  the  children  call- 


ed "Uncle  Christmas,"  heard  of  their  trouble,  and  left  his 
saw-mills  and  lumber  camps  to  come  and  see  "where  the 
jam  was,"  as  he  expressed  it.  When  it  was  all  explained 
to  him  his  good-natured  face,  which  had  been  in  a  wrinkle 
of  perplexity,  lit  up,  and  with  a  resounding  slap  of  his 
great  hard  hand  on  his  knee,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Sakes  alive !  why  didn't  you  send  for  me,  Niece  Ellen  ? 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  long  ago,  eh?  I've  got  a 
place  down  in  Floridy,  that  I  bought  as  a  speculation  just 
after  the  war.  I  hain't  never  seen  it,  and  might  have  for- 
got it  long  ago  but  for  the  tax  bills  coming  in  reg'lar 
every  year.  It's  down  on  the  St.  Mark's  River,  pretty  nigh 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  ef  you  want  to  go  there  and  farm  it, 
I'll  give  you  a  ten  years'  lease  for  the  taxes,  with  a  chance 
to  buy  at  your  own  figure  when  the  ten  years  is  up." 

"But  won't  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  get  there,  uncle  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Elmer,  whose  face  had  lighted  up  as  this  new 
hope  entered  her  heart. 

"Sakes  alive!  no;  cost  nothin'!  why,  it's  actually  what 
you  might  call  providential  the  way  things  turn  out. 
'  You  can  go  down,  slick  as  a  log  through  a  chute,  in  the 
Xaticy  Bell,  of  Bangor.  which  is  fitting  out  in  that  port 
this  blessed  minute.  She's  bound  to  Pensacolain  ballast, 
or  with  just  a  few  notions  of  hardware  sent  out  as  a  ven- 
ture, for  a  load  of  pine  lumber  to  fill  out  a  contract  I've 
taken  in  New  York.  She  can  run  into  the  St.  Mark's  and 
drop  you  jest  as  well  as  not.  But  3-ou'll  have  to  pick  up 
and  raft  your  lixin's  down  to  Bangor  ill  a  terrible  hurry, 
for  she's  going  to  sail  next  week,  Wednesday,  and  it's 
Tuesday  now." 

So  it  was  settled  that  they  should  go,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  was  one  of  tremendous  excitement  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  never  been  from  home  in  their  lives,  and 
were  now  to  become  such  famous  travellers. 

Mark  Elmer.  Jim.,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  was  as  mer- 
ry, harum-scarum,  mischief-loving  a  boy  as  ever  lived.  He 
was  fifteen  years  old,  the  leader  of  the  Norton  boys  in  all 
their  games,  and  the  originator  of  most  of  their  schemes 
for  mischief.  But  Mark's  mischief  was  never  of  a  kind  to 
injure  anybody,  and  he  was  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long, 
as  well  as  loving  and  loyal  to  his  parents  and  sister  Ruth. 

Although  a  year  younger  than  Mark,  Ruth  studied  the 
same  books  that  he  did,  and  was  a  better  scholar.  In 
spite  of  this  she  looked  up  to  him  in  everything,  and  re- 
garded him  with  the  greatest  admiration.  Although  quiet 
and  studious,  she  had  crinkly  brown  hair,  and  a  merry 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  that  indicated  a  ready  humor  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  fun. 

It  was  Monday  when  Mark  and  Ruth  walked  home 
from  the  post-office  together,  reading  the  paper,  for  which 
they  had  gone  every  Monday  evening  since  they  could  re- 
member, and  they  were  to  leave  home  and  begin  their 
journey  on  the  following-  morning. 

During  the  past  week  Mr.  Elmer  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  bank,  sold  the  dear  little  house  which  had 
been  a  home  to  him  and  his  wife  ever  since  they  were 
married,  and  in  which  their  children  had  been  born,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  made  the  preparations  for  departure. 

With  the  willing  aid  of  kind  neighbors  Mrs.  Elmer  had 
packed  what  furniture  they  were  to  take  with  them,  and  it 
had  been  sent  to  Bangor.  Mark  and  Ruth  had  not  left 
school  until  Friday,  and  had  been  made  young  lions  of  all 
the  week  by  the  other  children.  To  all  of  her  girl  friends, 
Ruth  had  promised  to  write  every  single  thing  that  hap- 
pened, and  Mark  had  promised  so  many  alligator  teeth 
and  other  trophies  of  the  chase  that,  if  he  kept  all  his 
promises,  there  would  be  a  decided  advance  in  the  value 
of  Florida  curiosities  that  winter. 

As  the  little  house  was  stripped  of  all  its  furniture,  ex- 
cept some  few  things  that  had  been  sold  with  it,  they  were 
all  to  go  to  Dr.  Wing's  to  sleep  that  night,  and  Mrs.  Wing 
had  almost  felt  hurt  that  they  would  not. take  tea  with 
her.  But  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  wanted  to  take  this 
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last  meal  in  their  own  home,  and  had  persuaded  her  to 
let  them  have  their  way.  The  good  woman  sent  over 
most  of  the  supper  she  had  intended  them  to  eat  with  her, 
and  this,  together  with  the  good  tilings  sent  in  by  other 
neighbors,  so  loaded  the  table  that  Mark  declared  it  looked 
like  a  regular  surprise-party  supper. 

A  surprise  party  it  proved  to  be,  sure  enough,  for,  early 
in  the  evening,  neighbors  and  friends  began  to  drop  in  to 
saygood-by,  until  the  lower  rooms  of  the  little  house  were 
filled.  As  the  chairs  were  all  gone,  they  sat  on  trunks, 
boxes,  and  on  the  kitchen  table,  or  stood  up. 

Mark  and  Ruth  had  their  own  party,  too,  right  in 
amongst  the  grown  people,  for  most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  village  had  come  with  their  parents  to  say  goocl- 
by,  and  many  of  them  had  brought  little  gifts  that  they 
urged  the  young  Elmers  to  take  with  them  as  keepsakes. 
Of  all  these  none  pleased  Ruth  so  much  as  the  album,  fill- 
ed with  the  pictures  of  her  school-girl  friends,  that  Edna 
May  brought  her. 

Edna  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Captain  Bill  May, 
who  had  brought  her  home  from  one  of  his  voyages 
when  she  was  a  little  baby,  and  placed  her  in  his  wife's 
arms,  saying  that  she  was  a  bit  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
belonged  to  him  by  right  of  salvage.  His  ship  had  been 
in  a  Southern  port,  when  a  woman,  with  this  child  in  her 
arms,  had  fallen  from  a  pier  into  the  river.  Springing 
into  the  water  after  them.  Captain  May  had  succeeded  in 
saving  the  child,  but  the  mother  was  drowned.  As  no- 
thing could  be  learned  of  its  history,  and  as  nobody  claim- 
ed it,  Captain  May  brought  the  baby  home,  and  she  was 
baptized  Edna  May.  She  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  and 
Ruth  Elmer's  most  intimate  friend,  and  the  first  picture 
in  the  album  was  a  good  photograph  of  herself,  taken  in 
Bangor.  The  others  were  only  tin-types,  taken  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Skowhegaii;  but  Ruth  thought  them 
all  beautiful. 

The  next  morning  was  gray  and  chill,  for  it  was  late  in 
November.  The  first  snow  of  the  season  was  falling  in  a 
hesitating  sort  of  way,  as  though  it  hardly  knew  whether 
to  come  or  not,  and  it  was  still  quite  dark  when  Mrs.  Wing 
woke  Mark  and  Ruth,  and  told  them  to  hurry,  for  the 
stage  would  be  along  directly.  They  were  soon  dressed 
and  down-stairs,  where  they  found  breakfast  smoking  on 
the  table.  A  moment  later  they  were  joined  by  their  par- 
ents, neither  of  whom  could  eat,  so  full  were  they  of  the 
sorrow  of  departure.  The  children  were  also  very  quiet, 
even  Mark's  high  spirits  being  dampened  by  thoughts  of 
leaving  old  friends,  and  several  tears  found  their  way 
down  Ruth's  cheeks  during  the  meal. 

After  breakfast  they  said  good-by  to  the  Wings,  and  went 
over  to  their  own  house  to  pack  a  few  remaining  things 
into  the  hand-bags,  and  wait  for  the  Skowhegaii  stage. 

At  six  o'clock  sharp,  with  a  "toot,  toot,  toot,"  of  the 
driver's  horn,  it  rattled  up  to  the  gate,  followed  by  a  wag- 
on for  the  baggage.  A  few  minutes  later,  with  full  hearts 
and  tearful  eyes,  the  Elmers  had  bidden  farewell  to  the 
little  old  house  and  grand  trees  they  might  never  see 
again,  and  were  on  their  way  down  the  village  street, 
their  long  journey  fairly  begun. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  AT  THE  FARTHEST 
NORTH. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE 

THE  records  of  Arctic  travel  form  at  once  the  saddest 
and  the  most  inspiring  chapters  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man heroism  and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty.  For  near- 
ly three  centuries  the  North  Pole  has  been  a  magnet  that 
has  attracted  the  most  daring  navigators  and  adventurers, 
only  to  repulse  them  and  compel  them  to  fall  back.  Who 
shall  count  tlic  livs  (bat  have  been  lost  in  those  terrible 
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frozen  seas,  or  tell  the  tale  of  woful  suffering  which  has 
again  and  again  been  the  lot  of  the  brave  spirits  who  at- 
tempted the  almost  impossible  task  ? 

The  same  stories  of  hunger  and  hardship  and  death 
come  to  be  told  again  every  few  years,  with  other  actors 
in  the  cruel  scene,  perhaps,  but  with  the  same  ambition 
and  stern  daring  urging  them  oil. 

The  recent  rescue,  by  the  ships  Thetis  and  Bear,  of  the 
brave  Greely  and  his  gallant  band  of  survivors,  opens  up 
to  us  another  sad  yet  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration,  and  while  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  has  been 
great,  the  results  have  been  also  great.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  Greely  expedition  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  of  all  that  have  hitherto  set  sail  for  the 
icy  barrier  that  guards  the  pole,  for  two  of  its  members 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
any  human  being  had  ever  been  before. 

Up  to  that  time  the  honor  of  the  "farthest  north''  had 
rested  with  England,  Commander  Markham,  of  her  Royal 
Navy,  having  planted  the  British  flag  in  latitude  83°  20'. 
In  May,  1882,  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  an  officer  of  the 
Greely  expedition,  passed  this  point,  and  having  pene- 
trated about  four  miles  further  north,  was  forced  back  by 
open  water,  but  not  before  he  had  unfurled  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  the  highest  latitude  that  man  had  ever 
reached.  As  a  visible  token  of  his  success  he  brought 
back  with  him  the  flag  that  Commander  Markham  had 
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left  to  mark  his  highest  point  eight  years  before.  Never 
"before  was  a  rival's  standard  so  bravely  won. 

The  story  of  the  Greely  expedition  is  such  a,  long  one 
that  but  a  mere  outline  of  it  can  be  given  here.  It  is 
three  years  since  Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  twenty-four 
•devoted  comrades  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  by  the  steam-ship  Proteus.  Their  object 
was  scientific  exploration,  and  their  plan  was  to  spend 
three  summers  and  two  winters  in  the  rugged  north,  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest 
moment  when  the  return  of  daylight  and  the  opening  of 
the  season  of  travel  should  allow  them  to  make  excur- 
sions from  their  head-quarters  into  the  unknown  region 
beyond.  They  were  well  provided  with  food,  and  they 
were  to  be  relieved  each  summer  by  ships  which  were  to 
bring  provisions,  and  leave  them  in  places  which  had 
been  determined  upon. 

With  this  comfortable  assurance,  the  party  settled  down 
for  a  long  winter  in  camp  at  Fort  Conger,  on  the  shore  of 
Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Some  idea  of  the  awful  gloom  of 
an  arctic  winter  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  fi'om 
October  15  until  March  1  the  sun  was  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Nevertheless  the  party  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  relieved 
their  lonely  life  by  various  little  devices  in  the  way  of 
amusement.  It  is  almost  sad  to  think  of  the  pleasure 
these  rugged  heroes  took  in  the  privilege  which  their 
commander  granted  to  each  one  of  choosing  the  dinner 
that  should  be  served  on  his  birthday. 

On  Christmas-day  the  party  was  made  happy  by  the 
gifts  that  unknown  friends  had  given  them  before  leaving 
home,  chief  among  which  was  a  plum-pudding  made  by 
the  hands  of  the  wife  of  their  commander.  When  there 
were  no  days  to  celebrate,  when  their  books  had  all  been 
read  and  re-read,  and  eacli  man  had  contributed  his  share 
of  anecdote  or  adventurous  narrative  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  fellows,  the  men  amused  themselves  by  writing  bills 
of  fare  of  the  dinners  they  would  like  when  relief  came. 


Lieutenant  Greely  says  the  life  was  far  from  a  lonely  one. 
The  quarters  were  heated  by  a  large  coal  stove,  which 
kept  the  temperature  within-doors  at  about  50°  above  zero. 
Scientific  work  engaged  some  of  the  men  several  hours 
each  day  under  the  commander's  direction.  Others  were 
employed  in  various  camp  duties  for  an  hour  or  two;  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  amusements.  The  com- 
ing of  spring  found  the  party  in  good  health  and  high 
courage.  The  sun  had  come  again,  after  nearly  five 
months'  absence,  and  returning  day  urged  the  explorers 
on  to  fresh  exertions. 

On  April  3,  1882,  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  accompanied 
by  Sergeant  Brainerd  and  an  Esquimau,  started  out  with 
a  sledge  loaded  with  provisions  and  drawn  by  a  team 
of  stout  dogs,  without  whose  patient  faithfulness  and 
hardy  endurance  arctic  travel  would  be  doubly  difficult. 
The  object  of  the  gallant  Lockwood  was  exploration  north- 
ward. The  polar  ocean  was  a  mass  of  ice,  and  they  cross- 
ed it  without  much  difficulty.  For  forty  days  they  pushed 
on.  and  on  the  16th  of  May  they  succeeded  in  planting  the 
American  flag  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  ever  human 
foot  had  penetrated.  The  most  northern  land  reached 
was  named  Lock  wood  Island,  after  its  discoverer,  and  a  3'et 
more  distant  point,  that  could  be  seen  but  not  reached, 
was  named  Cape  Robert  Lincoln,  after  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  had  been  sent 
out. 

But  this,  the  most  noteworthy,  was  not  the  only  effort 
that  was  made  during  the  open  season  to  fulfill  the  objects 
of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Greely  himself  made  two 
excursions  into  Grinnell  Laud,  on  one  of  which  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  5000  feet  high,  which  lie 
named  after  President  Arthur,  and  from  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  he  was  able  to  make  several  valuable  geo- 
graphical observations. 

Thus  the  short  summer  was  passed  in  active  work — a 
season  that  was  rendered  cheerful,  after  the  gloom  of  win- 
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ter,  by  the  long-present  sun,  though  the  temperature  still 
rendered  the  use  of  fur  clothing  a  necessity. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  the  party  settled  down  at  their  old 
camp,  Fort  Conger,  for  a  second  winter.  For  six  months 
they  remained  inactive.  Their  supplies  were  still  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  hold  out  until  the  time  when  the 
relief  ship  should  come  to  them,  and  with  unwearied  reso- 
lution they  sat  down  to  await  their  release  from  the  dark 
and  fierce  hand  of  winter. 

Cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  days  passed  slowly  for  them,  but  they  had  lived 
through  one  such  season,  and  their  courage  did  not  fail 
them  now.  In  the  spring  they  came  forth  well  and  full 
of  courage.  Not  a  man  had  been  lost  in  these  two  years 
of  arctic  experience. 

Their  camp  at  Fort  Conger  was  so  far  north  that  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that  the  promised  relief  ship  would  not 
be  able  to  reach  them;  so,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
travel,  preparations  were  made  to  abandon  the  camp  and 
seek  a  more  southern  point  on  which  to  spend  the  third 
winter.  The  place  selected  was  Cape  Sabine,  about  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Conger,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sound  that  separates  Greenland  from  Grinnell  Land. 

The  cape  was  reached  after  a  perilous  voyage  in  which 
their  steam-launch  was  lost.  Here  they  had  a  reason- 
able hope  of  finding  provisions  left  for  them  by  the 
promised  relief  ships.  They  did  not  know  that,  owing 
to  misunderstandings  at  home,  the  supplies  of  food  had 
been  stored  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  at  a  point  called 
Littleton  Island,  which  they  had  no  more  chance  of  reach- 
ing, when  the  day  of  their  sorest  need  came,  than  they 
had  of  reaching  the  well-stocked  markets  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1883,  they  set- 
tled down  in  their  last  camp, 
and  from  that  time  forward 
until  their  rescue  they  were 
a  brave  band  of  men  reso- 
lutely staring  a  slow  death 
from  starvation  in  the 
face.  Little  by  little  the 
scanty  supply  of  food  was 
consumed,  notwithstanding 
that  every  scrap  was  ac- 
counted for,  and  every  ra- 
tion carefully  weighed  out. 
When  theirstores  were  grad- 
ually getting  lower  and  low- 
er, they  gathered  scanty  sup- 
plies of  shrimps  and  lichens 
with  which  to  help  prolong 
their  lives. 

In  January,  1884,  the  first 
brave  fellow  fell  a  victim 
to  the  hardships  of  their 
tight  against  cold  and  fam- 
ine. Three  months  later 
another,  an  Esquimau,  fol- 
lowed him.  Then  death 
became  a  frequent  visitor 
at  that  terrible  camp.  One 
by  one  they  fell  off,  worn 
out  in  the  struggle  for  bare 
life,  and  when  the  rescuers 
came  they  found  only  sev- 
en survivors  of  the  hardy 
twenty-five  who  had  pass- 
ed two  winters  in  the  frozen 
seas.  The  brave  command- 
er, Greely,  was  one  of  those 
who  lived,  and  has  return- 
ed to  tell  the  noble  yet  har- 
rowing story  of  their  gal- 
lant fight;  but  the  brave 


Lockwood,  whose  name  now  crowns  the  annals  of  arctic 
exploration,  was  not  among  those  who  heard  the  welcome 
voices  of  the  deliverers.  He  had  been  beaten  in  the  un- 
equal contest,  and  death  had  claimed  him  two  months  be- 
fore. When  shall  his  name  die  ? 

Relief  came  only  just  in  time.  Another  day  or  two 
would  have  shown  the  rescuers  nothing  but  the  corpses  of 
those  for  whom  they  had  dared  so  much  and  labored  so 
hard.  Six  only  of  the  ill-fated  voyagers  have  lived  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  for  whose  honor  they  had  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  even  life  itself. 


BETSY  BIXBY. 

BY  JAK. 
I. 

BETSY'S  mother  was  an  invalid.  Now  it  is  not  only 
very  hard  for  an  invalid  to  be  an  invalid,  but  it  is- 
generally  more  or  less  hard  for  others  in  the  house.  In 
this  case  it  was  more  hard  for  Betsy  and  Betsy's  father 
and  Betsy's  little  sister,  for  the  Bixbys  were  wofully 
poor. 

Mrs.  Bixby  felt  very  keenly  the  difference  her  illness- 
made  in  the  family,  and  the  sorrow  for  that  was  added  to 
all  her  pain  and  weariness,  so  that  she  was  not  a  very 
cheerful  companion,  and  this  increased  Betsy's  trials. 

They  lived  in  a  dreary  little  house  on  a  dreary  little- 
street.  It  would  have  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  it, 
and  know  how  great  a  heart  there  was  bravely  hiding  its, 
own  sorrows,  and  taking  so  much  bitterness  patiently. 

In  the  first  place,  Betsy  had  all  the  house-work  to  do, 
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from  making  fires  to  baking  and  sweeping,  and  not  only 
sewed  on  tin-  rickety  second-hand  sewing-machine,  but 
often  with  a  needle  and  thread,  although  Mrs.  Bixby,  when 
she  felt  well,  did  some  of  the  sewing  as  she  sat  up  in  bed. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  young  person,  or  any 
person  perhaps,  to  do  so  much  and  enjoy  so  little  without 
feeling  dissatisfied  and  miserable  at  times,  and  Betsy  ex- 
perienced such  times.  One  of  them  always  occurred  when 
some  boy  or  girl  passing  by  called  out  in  a  high  key,  "Bet- 
sy !  Betsy  Bixby !" 

This  salutation  was  often  made  when  Betsy  was  wash- 
ing dishes  by  the  kitchen  window,  or  when  the  bread  was 
being  kneaded,  and  some  youngster  looked  in. 

As  this  is  getting  rather  perplexing,  it  might  as  well  be 
stated  that  Betsy  was  a  boy.  His  real  name  was  Jonathan. 
and  that  was  what  his  father  and  mother  always  called 
him. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Bixby  came  home  he  found  Betsy 
in  the  little  cluttered-up  back  entry,  sitting  upon  a  barrel 
behind  the  door,  crying. 

Betsy  often  cried,  but  it  was  seldom  that  any  one  saw 
him;  he  usually  did  his  crying  nights  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed.  Mr.  Bixby  felt  more  miserable  than  ever  himself 
when  he  saw  that  brave,  patient  boy  in  tears.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  few  words,  and  he  only  said,  ' '  What  ails  you, 
Jonathan  ?" 

At  this  question,  spoken  in  a  very  sad  tone,  Betsy  only 
blubbered  the  more.  "Every  one  but  me  is  a-going  to 
work."  he  sobbed. 

One  would  have  thought,  to  see  the  boy  busy  with 
baking,  sweeping,  washing,  and  ironing,  that  he  had  work 
enough  there  without  going  anywhere  for  more. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do.  You  know  your 
mother  couldn't  get  along  without  you  even  if  Ellen  and 
I  could." 

Jonathan  slipped  off  of  the  barrel,  and  going  into  the 
kitchen,  began  chopping  something  in  a  tray  with  great 
energy. 

"I'll  have  the  hash  ready  pretty  soon,  pa,"  he  said,  in 
what  seemed  a  cheerful  tone. 

II. 

Now  the  cause  of  Betsy's  trouble  was  this:  In  the  great 
factory  at  the  end  of  the  village  there  were  two  vacant 
places,  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  owner,  had  just  sent  word  to 
a  number  of  Betsy's  friends  for  them  to  call  011  him  that 
afternoon.  When  they  were  fairly  seated  in  the  office 
attached  to  the  great  building,  Mr.  Bigelow  addressed  them 
as  follows: 

"You  see,  young  gentlemen,  that  although  I  have  two 
vacancies,  there  are  six  applicants.  This  is  nothing  un- 
usual; we  have  often  had  twice  as  many  applications  for 
one  vacancy,  and  that  has  set  us  to  choosing  carefully. 
We  began  to  do  this  in  the  higher  departments  when  we 
found  there  were  so  many  applicants  that  we  could  take 
our  choice.  The  consequence  was  we  picked  out  perfect- 
ly steady,  temperate  men,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  our 
employ  who  uses  strong  liquor  or  fails  to  pay  his  debts. 
We  are  beginning  now  to  choose  carefully  in  regard  to 
boys.  You  know  that  for  some  time  past  we  have  taken 
only  such  boys  as  had  a  good  reputation  at  school  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boys,  each  of  whom  had  a 
good  name  at  school  for  behavior  and  scholarship,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  apply. 

"But  it  is  argued  by  some  that  it  is  not  always  the  best 
scholars  who  make  the  best  business  men,  and  I  think 
that  is  so.  In  a  mechanical  business  like  ours  good  judg- 
ment and  careful  handiwork  are  the  great  requisites.  But 
we  wish  to  combine  with  these  qualifications  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals.  Consequently,  I  have  decided  to 
allow  no  boy  to  enter  the  factory  hereafter  who  uses  pro- 
fane language  or  indulges  in  tobacco  in  any  form." 

At  this  point  two  of  the  boys  looked  very  conscious, 


and  their  countenances  fell,  for  one  of  them  smoked,  and 
the  second  was  guilty  of  the  other  fault  mentioned. 

"In  regard  to  the  first  matter,  I  have  decided  to  insti- 
tute a  test.  Each  young  man  who  applies  for  a  place  will 
bring  some  article  of  his  own  handiwork.  He  must  fur- 
nish the  names  of  three  witnesses  that  the  article  shown 
is  wholly  his  own  make.  Two  weeks  will  be  given  for 
preparation.  Consequently,  two  weeks  from  to-day,  at  6 
o'clock  P.M.,  such  of  you  as  wish  to  join  in  this  test  will 
come  here  with  the  articles  you  have  made,  and  leave 
them,  with  your  names  attached,  together  with  those  of 
your  witnesses  and  vouchers.  After  that  the  two  appoint- 
ments will  be  given  to  the  two  young  gentlemen  who  have 
svicceeded  best  in  their  undertakings." 

The  six  boys  went  out  from  Mr.  Bigelow's  presence  con- 
siderably impressed  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
gaining  a  place  in  his  establishment.  But  it  was  consid- 
ered so  fortunate  a  circumstance  to  become  an  employe 
in  this  factory,  on  account  of  its  reputation  for  fair  wages 
and  good  treatment  of  the  workmen  generally,  that  the 
four  boys  who  neither  used  tobacco  nor  profane  language 
concluded  to  try. 

"  I  can  make  a  good  mechanical  drawing,  I  think,"  said 
one,  who  was  taking  lessons  at  the  drawing-school. 

"  And  I  can  make  a  pretty  fair  box,"  said  another.  "I 
made  one  for  mother,  Christmas,  out  of  box-wood,  and  she 
thought  it  was  quite  handsome." 

"  And  I  can  make  brackets,"  said  the  third. 

The  fourth  would-be  competitor  was  a  smaller  boy  than 
either  of  the  others,  who  were  well-grown  boys  of  fifteen. 
He  was  only  thirteen,  and  small  of  his  age. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  I  can  make,  except  kites," 
he  said,  with  a  dejected  air. 

The  other  boys  laughed. 

"  Any  fellow  can  make  a  kite,"  said  one. 

"Yes,  indeed!  You  had  better  give  up,  Bones,"  said 
another.  Bones  was  his  nickname,  on  account  of  his 
being  so  slender.  His  real  name  was  John  Mac. 

Just  then  they  were  passing  the  Bixby  house. 

"Let's  go  in  and  tell  Betsy,"  said  Phil  Peters,  the  boy 
who  could  make  boxes. 

"Let's,"  seconded  the  best-dressed  boy,  who  attended 
drawing  school. 

Accordingly  they  all  went  in  to  tell  Betsy,  who  was  so 
good-natured  that  he  was  a  favorite,  in  spite  of  the  boys' 
contempt  for  the  kind  of  work  he  had  to  do. 

The  boys  were  so  engaged  with  their  story  that  no  one 
but  Bones  noticed  how  sober  Betsy  looked  all  the  time, 
and  how  once  in  a  while  he  dashed  his  ragged  coat  sleeve 
across  his  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  their  way  home,  Bones  left  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  a  corner,  and  pretended  to  go  toward 
his  own  house;  but  he  only  made  a  circuit  around  a 
square,  and  came  back  to  Betsy's.  Bones  was  Betsy's  best 
friend  among  the  boys,  and  had  never  called  him  any- 
thing but  Jonathan,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  Betsy 
had  never  called  him  Bones. 

"Jonathan,"  he  whispered,  after  going  in  very  softly, 
and  shutting  the  door  noiselessly  behind  him,  "would 
you  like  to  get  into  Bigelow's  ?" 

"I  can't,"  replied  Betsy,  trying  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, 
although  he  was  in  danger  of  letting  some  tears  fall  into 
the  pan  where  he  was  mixing  water  and  yeast  together  for 
bread-making. 

Just  then  Nelly,  who  was  something  of  an  irrepressi- 
ble, came  racing  down  the  street  with  a  doll  in  skirts  with- 
out a  bodice,  and  one  leg  gone. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  A  brilliant  idea  had  enter- 
ed the  mind  of  Bones.  He  sprang  forward  and  whispered 
something  in  Betsy's  ear. 

"Poh!  that  wouldn't  do,"  said  Betsy,  with  almost  an 
air  of  irritation. 

But  Nelly  had  entered,  and  the  subject  being  thus  end- 
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ed  for  the  present.  Bones  went  home  with  the  brilliant 
idea  still  working  in  his  brain. 

As  soon  as  he  found  a  good  opportunity  Bones  had  a 
little  talk  with  his  mother.  To  his  delight,  she  did  not 
throw  cold  water  upon  his  glowing  idea,  as  Betsy  himself 
had  done,  but  declared  that  it  was  a  very  brilliant  idea 
indeed,  and  she  hoped  Betsy  would  take  his  advice. 

The  next  day  Bones  went  over  and  held  a  consultation 
with  Betsy. 

After  that,  Betsy  was  mysteriously  busy,  and  spent  fifty 
cents  of  his  very  limited  savings  on  the  best  of  material 
with  which  to  make  his  final  experiments.  The  results 
of  these  secret  experiments  were  regularly  intrusted  to 
Bones,  who  carried  them  home  to  his  mother,  and  brought 
back  encouraging  reports. 

When  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  arrived,  each  of  the 
four  boys  carried  his  production  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  office. 
Bones  brought  two  articles — one  was  his  own  and  the  oth- 
er was  Betsy's. 

That  evening  they  received  notice  to  call  at  the  office 
the  next  day  at  7  P.M.,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  had  decided  to  give 
the  appointments  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 

III. 

At  the  appointed  time  they  were  seated  in  a  row  in 
front  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  desk,  upon  which  were  the  five 
mysterious  articles,  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  brown 
paper. 

Betsy's  sober  face  looked  soberer  than  usual;  Bones 
looked  doubly  anxious,  half  on  his  own  account  and  half 
on  Betsy's;  the  other  boys  looked  curious  and  expectant. 

"Well,  young  men,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  smiling,  "we 
will  now  decide  this  great  question.  Your  productions 
having  been  pronounced  upon  by  an  impartial  board  of 
examiners,  I  am  prepared  to  announce  the  result." 

He  removed  the  brown  paper,  and  disclosed  the  five  ar- 
ticles. There  were  the  kite,  the  box,  the  drawing,  the 
bracket,  and  the  result  of  Betsy's  patient  experiments. 

At  sight  of  the  latter  all  the  boys  except  two  smiled  and 
looked  at  Betsy.  Those  who  did  not  smile  were  the  latter 
and  Boni's.  Betsy  blushed. 

"This  box, "said  Mr.  Bigelow,  taking  up  the  box  and 
opening  it.  "has a  serious  flaw  in  it.  You  will  observe  that 
although  the  box  itself  is  quite  neatly  made,  the  lock  is 
put  in  carelessly,  the  edges  about  it  are  uneven,  and  it  is 
not  set  in  perfectly  true." 

He  passed  the  box  to  the  boys,  and  they  easily  saw  these 
defects. 

"As  for  the  drawing,  it  is  very  neat  and  handsome, 
and  I  should  have  pronounced  it  perfect  had  I  not  sent  it 
down  to  the  young  gentleman's  teacher  at  the  drawing- 
school,  who  said  that  there  was  a  serious  error  in  it  which 
would  have  to  be  corrected  before  a  workman  could  make 
use  of  it. 

"  This  bracket  is  very  pretty  in  the  distance,  but  it  needs 
finishing;  the  edges  should  have  been  smoothed,  the  parts 
joined  more  firmly,  and  the  surface  oiled  or  varnished. 

"The  kite,  as  you  see,  shows  considerable  study  and  in- 
genuity. You  will  notice  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk, 
and  that  the  wings  are  so  arranged  that  if  the  kite  were 
flying  the  wings  would  be  liable  to  flap  in  quite  an  amus- 
ing and  natural  manner.  The  only  defect  about  it,  John- 
ny, is  a  very  serious  one  indeed.  In  elaborating  the  kite 
so  much,  you  have  forgotten  to  preserve  the  necessary 
lig'htness;  in  consequence  of  which  it  will  not  fly." 

Bones's  face  fell  almost  an  inch,  not  so  much  at  losing 
the  place  as  at  having  made  so  serious  a  blunder;  he  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  try  the  kite. 

"However,  the  excellences  of  the  kite  are  so  great,  es- 
pecially in  the  line  of  ingenuity,  that  the  judges  have  on 
the  whole  voted  it  a  success." 

Bones's  face  shortened,  but  Betsy  fairly  trembled  as  Mr. 
Bigelow  took  up  the  remaining  article. 


"You  observe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  loaf  of  bread 
furnished  by  Master  Bixby  is  missing.  You  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating;  it  is 
just  the  same  of  bread.  I  took  part  of  the  loaf  home,  and 
we  had  it  on  the  table  for  supper.  No  one  but  myself 
knew  where  it  came  from,  and  it  excited  considerable  in- 
terest and  inquiry:  first,  because  all  agreed  it  was  a  very 
superior  article,  and  secondly,  because  I  would  not  tell 
who  made  it.  My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent  cook,  and 
prides  herself  on  her  bread,  said  it  was  better  than  she 
could  make,  and  no  cue  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  her, 
so  I  thought  that  verdict  was  sufficient.  It  was  also  re- 
marked that  it  was  very  handsome  bread,  baked  to  ex- 
actly the  right  degree  and  the  right  color. 

"Now  it  seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  a  person 
who  does  in  the  best  manner  possible  the  work  which 
comes  in  his  way,  no  matter  how  homely  it  is,  will  do 
whatever  work  is  placed  before  him  in  the  same  faithful 
manner.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  best  of  the  two  places  now  vacant  in  the  factory  shall 
be  given  to  Master  Bixby,  and  the  other  to  Master  Mac.  As 
for  the  other  boys,  they  must  try  again.  If  they  are  real- 
ly very  anxious  to  enter  our  factory,  they  know  how  to 
work  for  that  object,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  in  our  employ 
eventually." 

Mr.  Bigelow  then  returned  each  of  the  articles  to  its 
owner,  giving'  Betsy  the  remains  of  his  bread  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  the  brown  paper,  with  the  direction  to  show 
it  to  his  parents. 

When  Betsy's  father  and  mother  learned  that  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  Bigelow  factory  for  five 
dollars  a  week  at  the  start,  and  the  prospect  of  an  increase 
of  wages  before  long,  they  saw  the  advantage,  which  Mrs. 
Mac  came  over  to  urge,  of  their  hiring  a  woman  to  do  the 
work  at  Betsy's  expense,  and  letting  him  accept  the  situa- 
tion. 

After  that  none  of  the  boys  called  Jonathan  Betsy  any 
more.  He  proved  so  apt  and  capable  a  workman,  and  so 
fine  a  young  man  in  appearance,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
buy  a  suit  of  new  clothes  in  place  of  his  worn  and  out- 
grown clothes,  that  the  whole  fortune  and  appearance  of 
the  Bixby  family  began  to  undergo  a  change.  His  mo- 
ther even  commenced  to  gain  in  health  through  the  more 
comfortable  aspect  of  affairs.  Mr.  Bixby  lost  his  air  of 
patient  sadness.  Nelly  became  so  proud  of  her  brother 
that  she  began  to  grow  more  thoughtful  herself,  and  quite 
lady-like  in  her  manners.  In  fact,  life  brightened  in  every 
way  for  the  Bixbys. 


HILDA  AND  THE  BIRD. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIIl. 

LITTLE  bird,  little  bird,  up  in  a  tree, 
What  is  the  song  you  are  singing  to  me  ? 
A  melody  sweet  which  I  know  full  well, 
But  what  the  words  are  I  can  not  tell. 

Is  it  to  tell  me  how  merry  and  gay 

The  life  you  are  living  from  day  to  day  ? 

How  you"  built  your  nest  in  the  fair  spring-time, 

And  watch  o'er  your  young  ones  in  summer's  prime  ? 

Or  is  it  to  vie  with  the  wild  wind's  sound, 
When  blossoms  and  leaflets  are  danring  round. 
That  you  pipe  a  measure  so  sweet  and  clear, 
For  lady-birds,  beetles,  and  bees  to  hear? 


Sweet  song-bird.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  true 
If  you  love  me  as  dearly  as  I  love  you. 
Hearken!  I'll  chirp  in  your  own  glad  way 
To  let  you  know  all  I  "have  got  to  say. 

I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,  you  dear  wee  bird! 
You  trill  it  out  plain,  though  you  speak  no  word. 
God  made  vou  so  happy,  and  bade  you  love  me. 
And  sent  you  to  sing  me  your  song"  from  the  tree. 
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AN    UNLUCKY    HullsESHOE. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  HOME  AT  WEST 
CONEY  ISLAND. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

STANDING  by  itself  midway  between  West  Brighton 
and  Norton's  Point,  and  away  off  from  the  Manhat- 
tan and  Brighton  beaches  at  Coney  Island,  where  little 
New-Yorkers  and  Brooklyuites  play  merrily  in  the  sand, 
or  take  joyous  dips  into  the  surf,  is  the  Children's  Health 
Home,  which  is  shown  in  our  picture.  Sanitarium  you 
may  call  it,  if  you  wish  to  use  a  learned  word,  but  I 
prefer  the  simpler  title.  It  was  planned,  built,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  city 
by  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  and  has  been  occupied  this  sum- 
mer fur  the  tirst  time,  having  been  opened  for  guests  on 
the  23d  of  June. 

This  pretty  Home,  with  its  olive-tinted  paint,  faced  with 
red,  its  many  windows,  and  its  splendid  view  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  a  hotel  for  the  poor  and  the  sorrowful,  where  all 
the  conveniences  are  free.  It  is  intended  only  for  sick  ba- 
bies and  their  mothers,  though  older  children  who  are  del- 
icate or  crippled  are  sometimes  allowed  to  come,  especially 
when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  enjoy  the  rough  sports 
of  the  well  children,  for  whom  there  is  a  summer  Home  at 
Bath,  Long  Island. 

The  Health  Home  stands  "four-square  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow."  with  an  ocean  frontage  of  300  feet.  It  is  100 
feet  long  by  40  wide,  and  it  has  a  wing  65  feet  in  length. 
At  present  it  has  room  to  entertain  about  one  hundred 
and-  -thirty  guests.  There  are  sixty -eight  beds  in  the  great 
dormitory — another  Latin  word  which  has  made  itself  at 


home  in  English, 
and  means  sleep- 
ing-place. I  wish 
you  could  see  those 
beds.  The  bedsteads 
are  of  iron,  tipped 
with  shining  brass 
knobs,  and  they  are 
really  artistic  and 
beautiful.  Every 
bedstead  has  a 
spring  mattress  of 
fine  netted  wire, 
upon  which  is  an 
excellent  bed,  cov- 
ered with  the  whit- 
est of  sheets,  a  soft 
woollen  blanket, 
and  a  dainty  white 
spread. 

\A  hen  I  was  there 
the  other  day  there 
were  sixty  mothers 
and  sixty  pale, 
sick  infants  in  the 
Home.  As  it  was 
Tuesday,  the  poor 
little  things  had 
not  yet  had  time 
to  show  what  a 
week  at  the  sea- 
side could  do  for 
them.  They  come 
on  Monday,  and 
stay  until  Satur- 
day afternoon,  un- 
less, as  sometimes 
happens,  a  shorter 
period  of  rest  and 
refreshment  so  re- 
stores a  little  ailing 
one  that  its  mother 

feels  ready  to  go  home  with  it,  and  give  her  place  to  some- 
body else  in  greater  need. 

Besides  the  able  Superintendent,  Captain  Mathews,  and 
his  kind  wife,  there  is  a  doctor  who  lives  at  the  Home, 
and  has  a  perfect  drug-store  in  his  cozy  little  office,  so  that 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  is  ready  to  advise  and 
help  in  case  of  illness.  But  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
is  a  doctor  who  does  not  approve  of  giving  much  medicine. 
There  are  also  two  nurses,  each  of  whom  has  a  little  room 
quite  near  the  dormitory,  so  that  if  a  mother  is  anxious 
about  her  baby  at  night,  she  can  receive  assistance  with- 
out delay.  Connected  with  the  dormitory  is  a  bath-room, 
and  every  morning  between  eight  and  ten  the  babies  are 
bathed,  enjoying  the  cool  water  as  much  as  sick  babies  can. 
I  did  not  see  one  laughing,  cooing,  crowing,  diinpled 
baby  among  the  whole  sixty  who  were  at  the  Health 
Home.  All  without  exception  were  thin  and  drooping 
and  heavy-eyed,  and  some  of  the  wee  faces  were  as  wrin- 
kled and  thin  as  though  they  belonged  to  very  old  per- 
sons. Oh  !  how  sad  they  looked  !  But  Mrs.  Mathews 
said  they  were  growing  brighter  every  hour.  Perhaps, 
they  would  be  quite  "peart"  by  Saturday  morning.  In 
some  cases,  when  another  week  will  plainly  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  a  mother  is  allowed  to  return  on  Monday  for 
a  second  visit. 

When  the  mothers  and  babies  arrive  they  are  at  once 
invited  to  a  large  room  fitted  up  with  basins,  into  which 
water  may  be  turned  from  a  faucet,  and  here  they  must 
wash  thoroughly.  Each  mother  is  then  presented  with 
the  key  of  a  small  wardrobe  or  locker  containing  five 
drawers,  and  this  is  hers  while  she  remains  at  the  Home. 
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No  distinction  as  to  color,  race,  or  creed  is  made  in  the 
•it  ion  of  tkese  poor  people,  and  all  nations  and  reli- 
gions arc  represented  from  time  to  time,  lint  Mrs.  Mathew> 
tells  me  iliai  they  like  to  he  present  at  the  evening  wor- 
ship, which  makes  them  feel  that  they  are  one  family, 
with  one  ki>id  Father  in  heaven  who  cares  for  all  His 
children. 

The  <  'hildrcn's  Aid  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
pour  little  ones  in  New  York,  issues  cards  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  city  missionaries  in  the  homes  where  they  are 
needed.  They  are  printed  both  in  (id-man  and  in  Eng- 
lish, and  state  that  "delicate,  weak,  and  sick  babies  may  be 
sent,  in  charge,  of  their  mothers,  to  Coney  Island  for  a  few 
days.  No  well  children  are  taken."  Two  offices  are  named, 
one  np-town  and  one  down-town,  and  the  applicant  has 
onlv  to  present  herself  and  babe,  with  a  card  furnished  by 
the  missionary,  on  which  is  her  name  and  address  and  the 
signature  of  the  dispensary  doctor,  testifying  to  the  fact 
l  bat  her  babe  is  ill.  She  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible, 
perhaps  having  to  wait  a  day  or  two  for  a  vacancy.  The 
Society  transports  her  to  the  island  and  back  without 
charge. 

The  Health  Home  is  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  the 
charitable  for  its  support.  Money  to  carry  on  its  work 
maj  be  -ent  to  the  Sick  Children's  Mission,  Mr.  Henry 
(  lalder,  Superintendent,  No.  2T:>  Henry  Street,  New  York. 
Baby  carriages  which  you  no  longer  need  at.  home,  the 
little  ones  there  having  outgrown  them,  will  be  of  great 
u >c  at  the  Health  Home.  Clothing  of  all  sorts  for  little 
ones  under  three  years  of  age  and  for  their  mothers  can 
be  used,  as  many  of  the  women  are  very  destitute.  Scrap- 
books,  little  pails  and  shovels,  toys,  etc.,  are  all  welcome, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  old  enough  to  play.  Often  a 
mother  bringing  her  baby  must  also  bring  along  ail  older 
child  because  she  has  no  one  to  leave  it  with,  and  in  some 
instances  surgical  cases  from  the  hospitals  have  been  sent 
here,  that  a  poor  maimed  boy  or  girl  may  get  a  chance  of 
recovery. 

This  is  lovely  Christian  work,  which  the  Master  blesses. 
Are  there  not  many  who  will  lend  a  helping  hand  for 
His  sake  ; 

"LEFT   BEHIND:"* 

Or,     TEN      DAYS      A      NEWSBOY. 

ItY   Till'.   AUTHOR   OF 

"ToBT  TYLER,"  "Mr..  SITUBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
IN    CONCLUSION. 

~\  ^ERY  proud  were  the  three  partners  as  they  locked  the 
*  store  that  night,  and.  with  the  keys  in  their  pockets, 
walked  home  with  Mrs.  Green  and  Nelly,  surrounded  by 
quite  a  numerous  escort  of  their  particular  and  intimate 
friends.  The  different  stores  which  they  passed,  into  which 
formerly  they  had  hardly  dared  to  enter,  even  when  they 
were  pursuing  their  legitimate  business,  seemed  suddenly 

to  have  bee ii-  very  shabby  ail'airs,  since  they  had  one  of 

their  own  which  was  so  beautiful. 

Of  the  meal  which  followed,  Mrs.  Green  made  quite 
a  feast,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  good  fortune  which  had 
come  to  two  of  her  boarders.  A  cold  boiled  ham,  with 
smoking  hot  potatoes,  and  followed  by  pies  and  fruit, 
made  u\>  a  dinner  that  the  boys  would  have  thought  fit  for 
a  king,  had  it  not  been  for  the  remembrance  of  the  "swell 
affair"  at  Coney  Island. 

All  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  save  Mopsey,  and  when 
Dickey  asked  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  it  appeared  that  the 
present  of  the  store  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  since  it  de- 

*  Begun  in  No.  S3C,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


prived  him  of  nearly  all  his  theatrical  company,  as  well 
as  partners  in  the  enterprise. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Mopsey,"  said  Ben,  after  he 
had  whispered  to  Johnny  and  Dickey,  and  they  had  nod- 
ded their  heads  as  if  agreeing  with  what  he  said,  "we'll 
give  you  our  share  of  the  theatre,  'cause,  of  course,  we 
can't  spend  any  time  actiii'  now  that  we've  got  the  store, 
an'  you  an'  Nelly  can  own  it  alone.  You  can  get  some 
other  actors,  an'  we'll  buy  tickets  every  time  you  have  a 
show,  whether  we  can  come  or  not." 

This  present  was  all  that  Mopsey  needed  to  make  him 
as  happy  as  if  he  had  been  given  an  interest  in  the  store. 
He  began  to  think  of  such  of  his  friends  as  lie  was  quite 
sure  would  make  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  dra- 
matic world,  and  was  so  generous  as  to  offer  to  tell  the 
present  company  all  about  the  play  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  it  mapped  out  in  his  mind. 

That  night,  when  the  partners  lay  down  to  sleep,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  they  had  grown  several  inches,  of  so 
much  more  consequence  did  they  seem  to  themselves,  and 
Johnny  said,  just  as  Ben's  eyes  were  closing'  in  sleep: 
"  Now  we're  reg'lar  folks  at  last,  ain't  we  ?'' 

And  Ben  quite  agreed  with  him. 

As  Paul  had  arranged,  he  spent  the  next  day  after  Ben 
and  Johnny  had  become  "reg'lar  folks"  with  them  in  their 
store. 

No  shop-man  ever  felt  more  pride  in  selling  goods  than 
they  did.  Paul  acted  as  clerk,  and  a  very  inquisitive  one 
he  was,  too,  for  he  insisted  in  looking  everywhere,  so  that 
he  should  know  just  what  kind  of  goods  his  friends  had 
for  sale. 

Trade  was  very  good,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  money  was  counted  for  about  the  fifteenth  time,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  sold  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  there  was  not  one  of  the  four  who  did  not  believe 
that  in  less  than  a  year  Ben  and  Johnny  would  be  num- 
bered among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  country. 

When  it  was  time  for  Paul  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  they 
began  to  discuss  the  question  of  escorting  him  to  the  steam- 
er, for  he  was  to  make  one  more  effort  to  start  with  his 
father  for  Europe,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  mistake  this  time. 

The  steamer  was  to  sail  at  ten  o'clock,  and  of  course  all 
the  boj'S  could  not  go,  since  some  one  must  be  left  to  at- 
tend to  the  store,  though  who  that  unfortunate  one  would 
be  was  a  vexing  question,  till  Ben  said : 

"I'm  the  oldest,  an'  so  I  s'pose  it  must  be  me.  I'll  have 
to  say  good-by  now,  Polly,  for  I  can't  see  you  in  the 
mornin'.  When  you  come  back,  he  sure  an'  come  up 
here,  won't  you  ?  An'  if  you'll  write  to  us,  Johnny  an' 
I'll  answer  you  back,  for  we're  goin'  to  study  awful  hard, 
now  that  we've  got  a  store  of  our  own,  an'  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  can  write  an'  figger  an'  do  all  them  things.'' 

Paul  promised  that  he  would  write  to  his  friends  regu- 
larly, and  when  he  left  the  store  with  Dickey,  to  be  sure 
that  he  did  not  miss  the  way,  Ben  felt  more  sad  at  part- 
ing with  him  than  he  would  have  thought  it  possible  for  a 
boy  to  feel  who  owned  one-half  of  such  a  beautiful  store. 

The  business  of  selling  newspapers  seemed  about  for- 
saken the  next  morning,  for  fully  forty  newsboys  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  boot-blacks  were  at  the  pier  to  say  good- 
by  to  Polly  Weston,  the  boy  who  had  once  seemed  so  for- 
lorn, and  who  had  played  Hamlet  so  successfully. 

Paul  was  highly  pleased  at  such  attention  on  the  part 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  presented  nearly  all  of  them 
to  his  father,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  number 
of  friends  his  son  had  made  in  so  short  a  time. 

After  Paul  had  said  good-by  to  each  one  individually, 
and  was  just  about  going  on  board  the  steamer,  Mopsey 
stopped  him.  taking  him  aside  with  a  great  show  of  secrecy. 

"  I  own  all  the  theatre  now,  Polly,"  he  whispered,  "  an' 
when  you  come  back  I'll  let  you  be  one  of  the  actors,  an' 
I'll  fix  up  a  play  where  you'll  have  all  the  best  chances." 
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Paul  thanked  Mopsey  for  his  kindness,  but  before  he 
could  say  whether  he  accepted  the  generous  offer  or  not, 
his  father  called  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  board, 
leaving  the  sole  proprietor  and  author  of  the  theatre  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  should  write  a  play  especially 
for  Paul  or  not. 

Then  the  huge  steamer  started  slowly  from  the  dock, 
and  Paul  stood  near  the  stern,  where  he  could  see  his 
army  of  small  acquaintances,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
had  been  so  kind  to  him  when  he  most  needed  friends. 

The  ragged  crowd  were  all  swinging  their  hats,  and 
Paul  had  just  begun  to  wave  his  handkerchief,  when  Mop- 
sey saw  the  chance  to  bestow  a  very  delicate  compliment. 
Jumping  on  a  pile  of  merchandise,  where  he  could  better 
see  and  be  seen,  he  waved  his  hat  furiously,  and  shouted 
in  his  shrillest  dramatic  key: 

"  Three  cheers  for  Polly,  cut'  three  more  for  Polly's 
father!" 

Then  that  crowd  of  boys  swarmed  up  over  everything 
that  would  raise  them  more  prominently  into  view,  push- 
ing aside  any  one  in  their  way,  and  both  looking  and  act- 
ing like  a  hive  of  bees  getting  ready  to  swarm,  until  they 
stood  high  above  all  the  others. 

"Now!"  shouted  Mopsey;  and  then  the  cheers  were 
given  with  a  will  that  startled  the  officers  of  the  ship  into 
looking  around  to  see  what  distinguished  passengers  they 
had  on  board. 

Then  Paul  waved  his  hat,  the  boys  cheered  again,  and 
the  ship  was  so  far  out  into  the  stream  that  no  more  court- 
esies could  be  exchanged. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  Paul  Weston  started  for  Eu 
rope,  and  he  is  expected  home  in  a  few  weeks,  as  Ben  or 
Johnny  will  tell  you  in  case  you  should  make  inquiries. 

In  that  time  very  many  gradual  but  no  startling 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  boys  whom  we  left  in 
New  York ;  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  Paul  has 
also  changed  considerably,  and  in  all  probability  for  the 
better. 

Ben,  Johnny,  and  Dickey  are  still  in  business  in  the 
place  Mr.  Weston  purchased  for  them;  but  one  would 
hardly  recognize  the  dirty,  ragged  boys  whom  Paul  first 
met  in  the  neat,  gentlemanly  little  tradesmen  who  are  so 
courteous  to  their  patrons,  and  so  prompt  in  all  their  busi- 
ness transactions.  That  they  did  study,  as  Ben  told  Paul 
they  would,  is  shown  by  their  manner  of  speaking,  their 
accounts,  which  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
their  general  information  when  one  enters  into  conver- 
sation with  them. 

And  their  business  has  improved  quite  as  much  as  they 
have.  By  strict  attention  to  it,  and  by  honesty  in  all  their 
dealings,  they  have  gained  new  customers  so  fast  that  they 
are  now  obliged  to  use  every  available  inch  of  space,  and 
they  intend  to  hire  the  next  store,  making  the  two  into 
one  large  shop,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Weston  comes  home  to  ad- 
vise with  them  regarding  it. 

They  still  board  with  Mrs.  Green.  She  has  gone  out  of 
the  fruit  business  now  entirely,  has  moved  into  the  dwell- 
ing directly  over  their  store,  and  does  nothing  but  attend 
to  her  boarders.  Nelly,  when  she  is  not  at  school,  acts  as 
clerk  for  the  boys,  and  is  very  useful  to  the  firm  during 
the  rush  of  morning  and  evening  trade. 

Mopsey  has  gone  out  of  the  theatrical  business  altogeth- 
er. He  gave  two  more  performances,  but  they  were  not 
as  successful  as  he  had  fancied  they  would  be,  and  re- 
quired more  of  his  time  than  he  could  afford  to  give.  He 
has  given  vip  both  play-writing  and  acting,  very  much  to 
the  benefit  of  his  regular  business.  He  still  sells  pea- 
nuts at  Fulton  Ferry,  and  has  capital  enough  to  start  on 
a  larger  scale,  which  he  says  he  shall  do  in  another  year. 

Dickey  met  Tim  Dooley,  the  boy  who  made  him  bank- 
rupt, about  a  year  ago:  but  he  didn't  try  to  make  him 
return  any  of  the  money  he  had  stolen.  Tim  was  do- 


ing a  small  business  in  the  way  of  blacking  boots, 
having  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
Dickey  contented  himself  with  reading  Master  Dooley  a 
lesson  on  the  crime  of  theft,  showing  in  his  own  prosperi- 
ty what  honesty  and  industry  will  effect. 

Paul  kept  his  promise,  and  wrote  to  his  former  partners 
very  regularly.  He  did  not  neglect  his  studies  while  he 
was  away,  and  in  the  last  letter  which  the  firm  received 
from  him  he  stated  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  should  return 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  school  in  this  country.  He 
also  wrote  that  his  father  had  promised  to  let  him  remain 
a  fortnight  in  New  York,  during  which  time  he  would  be 
with  his  old  friends,  and  again  live  over  the  time  when  he 
was  a  newsboy  for  ten  days. 

The  story  of  Ben  and  Johnny  is  a  true  one,  and  their 
start  in  life  is  not  without  many  parallels.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  but  seldom  that  such  opportunities  for  advancement 
come;  but  each  boy  has  it  within  himself  to  win  his  way 
in  the  world  quite  as  much  as  either  Ben,  Johnny,  or 
Dickey.  May  every  one  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of 
these  three  boys  thus  far  so  live  that  by  the  same  earnest, 
honest  purpose  and  integrity  he  may  stand  as  high  in  the 
estimation  of  those  around  him  as  do  these  boys  who  knew 
no  home  until  they  made  one  for  themselves. 


HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE. 

LET  us  suppose  that  the  reader  has  had  110  experience 
in  bicycling,  that  his  bicycle  is  new,  and  that  he  him- 
self is  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  mysteries  and  secrets 
involved  in  the  art  of  riding  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  do  well  to  make  a  practicing 
ground  of  some  retired  spot  where  the  road  makes  a  gen- 
tle slope.  Before  commencing',  let  him  remove  the  pedals 
from  his  machine.  The  place  and  time  selected,  and  a 
friend  chosen  to  help  him  in  his  efforts,  he  should  lead 
his  steed  some  little  distance  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  movements  and  action.  Then  taking  his  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  full  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  he  should  take  his  place  in  the  saddle,  grasping  a 
handle  with  each  hand.  He  must  now  get  his  friend  to 
support  him  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  spring  behind 
him,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the  handles. 

Now  let  him  muster  as  much  confidence  as  he  can,  and 
try  to  feel  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  going  on.  He  will 
then  give  his  friend  the  word,  who  will  gently  propel  him 
forward,  at  the  same  time  watching  his  opportunity,  as 
soon  as  a  little  "way"  is  gained,  of  slipping  entirely  be- 
hind the  rider,  and  supporting  the  machine  by  placing 
both  hands  on  the  spring  behind. 

The  rider  will  soon  find  that  his  weight  is  more  011  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  which  will,  of  course,  produce  a 
tendency  to  fall ;  this  he  must  endeavor  to  counteract  by 
gently  pulling  the  handle  on  the  side  toward  ichich  he  is 
inclined  to  fall;  this  will,  as  it  were,  put  the  wheel  under 
him,  and  so  enable  him  to  regain  his  equilibrium. 

At  first  the  rider  will  find  that  he  pulls  the  handle  too 
hard,  which  will  cause  him  to  overbalance  on  the  op- 
posite side;  the  other  handle  must  then  be  pulled,  and  so- 
on. This  must  be  done  until  the  bottom  of  the  declivity 
is  reached,  when  the  machine  must  be  pushed  to  the  top, 
and  the  routine  repeated.  At  first  his  course  will  be  very 
irregular,  but  after  a  little  practice  he  will  soon  find  the 
exact  amount  of  "pull"  required  to  prevent  a  fall,  and  to- 
steer  tolerably  straight. 

Having  now  so  far  mastered  the  balance,  he  must  re- 
place the  pedals,  and  repeat  his  little  journeys  as  before; 
this  time,  however,  placing  his  feet  on  the  pedals,  and 
pressing  slightly  on  the  descending  pedal.  This  must  be 
done  at  first  very  slightly  indeed,  no  effort  being  made  to 
propel  the  machine  (which  will  run  fast  enough  by  itself 
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down  the  hill),  but  only  to  become  accustomed  to  the  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  feet,  in  combination  with  balancing. 
When  the  beginner  can  descend  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
hill  without  a  spill,  he  may  dispense  with  the  services  of 
his  friend. 

Turning  has  next  to  be  mastered:  This  will  be  found 
easy  enough  by  turning  the  wheel  in  the  direction  wished 
to  be  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  inclining  the  body  sligh  t- 
Uj  to  that  side. 

To  dismount,  the  learner  must  lean  well  forward  over 
the  handles,  and  stretch  out  his  left  foot  until  it  touches 
the  backbone;  the  foot  should  then  be  pushed  along  the 
"bone"  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  step,  when  he 
must  raise  himself  from  the  saddle  by  a  slight  pressure  on 
the  handles,  bring  the  right  foot  round,  and  step  lightly 
to  the  ground.  These  operations  should  be  gone  through 
several  times,  in  order  to  become  accustomed  to  the  mo- 
tions and  positions. 

Now  for  actual  riding:  The  machine  should  be  taken 
to  some  clear,  even,  and  spacious  piece  of  road,  with  per- 
haps the  slightest  possible  downward  inclination.  The 
rider  must  then  take  his  position  as  in  mounting  when 
the  machine  is  stationary,  and  putting  his  left  foot  on  the 
step,  must  give  a  few  hops  or  slight  pushes  with  the  right, 
and  raise  himself  so  as  to  stand  on  the  step.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  must  guide  the  machine  until  the  impetus  gained 
by  the  hops  is  exhausted. 

This  operation  must  be  repeated  several  times  until 
some  confidence  is  gained,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  lirst  to  get  into  the  saddle,  or  the  result  may  not  be  sat- 
isfactory. When  sufficient  confidence  has  been  gained, 
the  mount  may  be  effected  by  giving  a  little  exti'a  impetus 
with  the  foot,  and  taking  the  opportunity,  when  the  right 
pedal  is  just  ascending,  of  gliding  gently  into  the  saddle. 
The  pedals  must  then,  of  course,  be  worked  as  before.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  mounting  not  to  jump  into  the  saddle, 


especially  if  it  is  a  light  machine,  but  to  glide  into  it  as 
gently  as  possible. 

With  a  little  practice  the  rider  will  soon  feel  at  home 
on  his  new  mount.  He  will  in  all  probability  at  first  re- 
quire assistance  in  dismounting,  as  that  needs  a  little  more 
confidence.  There  are  various  ways  of  dismounting,  the 
neatest,  easiest  for  a  beginner,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
proper  way,  being 

By  the  step.  This  is  done  as  directed  for  getting  off 
the  machine  in  the  first  instance,  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  at  first  it  requires  a  little  confidence  to  lean  forward 
sufficiently  to  find  the  step.  A  slight  extra  impetus  must 
be  given  to  the  machine,  the  step  sought  for,  and,  that 
found,  of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  dismount.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  about  this,  or  it  is  found  that  the  impetus 
is  insufficient,  the  pedals  should  be  regained,  and  a  fresh 
attempt  made.  With  a  little  practice,  the  rider  can  be  off 
in  an  instant  by  this  method. 

The  other  ways  may  be  learned  afterward.      One  is— 7 

Thf  I'aiilt,  which  is  effected  by  placing  the  right  hand 
on  the  neck  of  the  saddle,  close  to  the  head,  and  vaulting 
lightly  to  the  ground.  It  must  be  done  quickly,  and  has 
an  advantage  over  the  backward  spring,  in  that  it  places 
the  rider  on  one  side  of  his  machine,  and  therefore  in  a  bet- 
ter position  as  regards  running  with  it.  Besides  this,  there 
is  not  the  liability  of  damaging  the  foot  or  rear  wheel. 

Dismounting  lit/  tin'  pedal,  another  favorite  plan, 
should  be  practiced  with  each  leg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
off  on  either  side,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  done 
by  resting  the  weight  with  one  foot  on  the  ascending 
pedal,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  other  leg  over  the 
backbone,  and  jumping  to  the  ground.  It  requires  a  little 
practice,  is  tolerably  easy,  and  is  very  neat  when  well  done. 

Mounting  and  dismounting  mastered,  the  bicyclist  need 
be  dependent  on  no  one,  but  can  ride  anywhere  with  con- 
fidence and  pleasure. 
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A  tailor  came  a-walking  by, 
TTio  fire  orc°urage  inKis  eye-. 

are  y °u  g°i  ng ,  fi  r  ?"  $aid  I  • 


,J'  fkidhe, 


da.re  todofKe  like  -,  pardie! 
TKerefofe  ,  I  'm  g°ing  °ut  to  try 
I  f  fKere  be-  greater  rn  en  fKa.n  I  ; 
Or  in  fhe  land 
bold  a.  hand 
g  brand  as  I  ,  y°u  fee  !JJ 


"  I  slew  a  m°u(e 
Incur  h^ufe-  , 
"Where-  °rKcr  ta.ilors 

"And  not  a  Jack 


"The  tailor  came  a-limping  by 
^Wifh  w<>  ful  fac0  andclofKes  awry 
A.nd  all  his  courage  gone  to  pie  . 

UI  met  a  kni&ht 

In  armor  bright  , 

And  bade  him  (land  and  draw,J'(aid  Ke 
"H0  rtraightway  did 

As  he  was  bid, 

And  treated  me*  outrageously. 
Sol  {hall  get  me  home  again  , 
And  probably  ihall  fhere  remain. 
A  little  man,, 
5  ir,  always  can 
Be-  great  wi£h  folkof  lef$  degree  !JJ 
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"But."  say  the  boys,  "where  do  we 
come  in  ?  We  seem  to  be  left  out  of  this 

fusi'inatiiiK  plan,  and  we  don't  think  it 
is  fair."  Not  at  all,  young  gentlemen. 
Then-  i-  snnietliing  very  entertaining 
wlnrh  ymi  mayilii.  Ifyuuwill  rummage 
through  the  top  shelves  of  the  book-case, 
or  goto  tlif  town  library,  you  will  very 
likrly  ilisroviT  a  urn  ml  old  book,  some- 
what iii'Kli-cted,  entitled  Froisaart'sC/iran- 
/>•/>«  —  a  book  every  boy  ought  to  read. 
In  its  pair's  you  will  titid  ever  so  much 
that  is  delightful  and  new  to  you,  pre- 
i-Ki'ly  because  the  book  is  a  gossiping 
history  of  old  times,  when  the  knights- 
errant  rode  gallantly  to  the  tournament 
with  the  ladies'  favors  on  their  sleeves, 
and  the  beraliis  went  before  them  bear- 
ing the  shields  and  tell  ing  the  brave  deeds 
tin y  had  done. 

Some  of  you  may  take  down  Tenny- 
son's Idyls  of  the  King,  and  read  about 
Enid  and  Elaine  to  the  girls  as  they  paint 
and  embroider.  Again,  there  will  be 
those  among  you,  boys  and  girls  both, 
who  can  draw  and  paint,  and  some  who 
are  perhaps  hoping  to  become  great 
artists.  From  any  that  can  do  so  \ve 
shiuild  In-  glad  to  receive  new  and  fresh 
designs,  so  that  each  of  our  numerous 
oluhs  of  Little  Housekeepers  may  in 
time  be  provided  witli  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  badge,  accompanied  by  some 
appropriate  motto.  The  Postmistress 
will  wait  with  great  interest  to  see 
what  comes  of  this  suggestion.  So  you 
see,  young  ir<'tnleme]i.  you  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  very  pli-;i>anlt^t  par!  of  the 
work,  and  are  not  left  out  at  all. 


SOMETHING  VERY  CHARMING. 

AM«NT;  my  Little  Housi'ki'cpers  there  must 
be  not  a  few  who  have  been  learning  how 
to  paint  pretty  plaques,  to  skelrh  beautiful  bits 
of  landscape,  and  to  embroider  daintily  in  linen, 
silk,  or  worsted.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who 
live  near  together  would  like  to  form  themselves 
and  their  school-mates  into  clubs,  each  to  have 
a  motto  of  its  own.  and  an  appropriate  badge, 
which  all  the  members  shall  be  entitled  to  wear. 
Ho\v  <]ors  rbc  Mea  strike  you.  girls:'  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  you  will  find  it  pleasant  to  name 
tin-  happy  little  club  after  a  favorite  flower. 
which  you  may  adopt  as  your  own  emblem  or 
symbol,  I  shall  advise  you  to  watch  the  Post  office 
Bos  more  eagerly  than  ever  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  find  here,  given  for 
you  to  copy,  either  with  pencil  and  bru^he-  and 
bright  colors,  or  with  your  needles  and  silks,  the 
pattern  of  a  flower.  Work  or  paint  this  on  a  bit. 
of  ribbon,  and  let  each  little  lady  wear  it  as  her 

special  (1 ration,  and  the  token  that  although 

she  is  a  useful  little  housekeeper,  she  does  not 
mean  to  despise  the  ornamental  part  of  her  pro- 
fession, but  i  utc 'iids  to  make  her  home  as  attract- 
ive as  she  can. 

My  little  readers  may  nor  know  very  much 
about  heraldry.  \\  hich  u  a  -uhject  interesting  to 
those  who  study  tin'  history  of  old  families  and 
races,  but  still  most  of  them  have  seen  coats  of 
arms,  and  are  aware  that  their  grandparents 
took  great  pride  in  them.  Here  is  a  coat  of 
arms  for  you,  my  dears,  which  I  think  far  more 
charming  than  fierce  eagles,  stubborn  bears, 
frowning  lions,  or  wise  owls 

In  this  device  the  dear  little  blue  forget-me- 
not  is  prominent.  The  division  of  the  shield 
(call  it  saltire,  if  you  wish  to  use  the  strictly  prop- 
er term)  is  silver,  on  a  blue  field.  Field  means 
the  ground  or  surface  of  the  shield.  The  for- 
get-me-not on  silver  means  innocent  remem- 
brance, and  the  St.  Andrew's  cross,  which  is  the 
shape  of  the  saltire,  signifies  discipline,  (in  a 
field  of  blue,  it  means  truth.  Innocent  remem- 
brance inclines  the  mind  to  truth.  The  violet  on 
the  crest  is  a  symbol  of  fidelity,  and  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished by  the  tender  little  motto.  "Dinna  Forget  " 

The  Postmistress  would  like  you  to  let  her 
know  whether  or  not  you  shall  be  successful  in 
ei  ip.ving  this  lovely  device.  Perhaps  some  .  if  y,  .11 
would  en.joypainting  it  on  a  screen  to  shade  the 
gas  when  it  is  too  brilliant  for  mamma's  eyes,  »r 
else  to  nseitona  book-mark  to  present  to  a  bn> 
ther  or  cousin  away  from  home.  Such  a  conven- 
ient thing  to  slip  into  a  letter,  you  observe 
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Mr  aunt  has  taken  a  cottage  here  at  Martha's 
Vineyard— a  beautiful  island  off  the' coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Tin1  cottage  is  vi'ry  near  the  sea. 
You  can  hear  tin*  breakers  roaring  all  tin-  time. 
Thereare  very  hieh  clay  cliffs,  and  we  take  a  knife 
and  1:0  down  tit  the  beach  to  cut  pieces  off,  which 
we  bring  home  and  model  into  all  kinds  of  shapes. 
<  IMCC  I  made  a  clay  baby,  and  put  it  on  top  of  a 
very  high  cliff:  when  I  went  there  some  time  aft- 
er, I  was  surprised  to  SIM-  that  the  clay  baby 
had  a  little  wooden  pipe  in  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  pipe  was  written  "Benny."  Then  I  knew 
who  it  was  that  put  it  there.  It  was  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  who  lives  here,  and  who  is  very 
fond  of  a  joke.  We  make  little  jugs,  cups,  and 
ha-kets  in  clay.  There  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent colored  clays — red,  blue,  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, green,  and  black.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
vase  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  I  am  letting  the 
clay  harden  so  that  it  will  model  better.  My 

< sin  iimt  mvM-if  wiit  down  to  tin-  beach, and 

cadi  of  us  made  a  little  clay  baby,  and  a  cat  to 
take  care  of  it.  The  clay  at  Kay  Head  is  very 
beautiful :  there  are  larsre  white  and  red  cliffs. 
There  are  Indians  living  at  Gay  Head,  ami  >ome 
oft  lien  i  make  lit  tie  jinx  match-safes,  and  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  sell  them  to  the  people  who  ennie 

twiee    :,    Week     ill    a    steamer   from    New    licdford 

and  Oak  Bluffs  to  see  the  cliffs  and  the  light- 
house. The  light-house  has  a  revolving;  light. 
From  i  Jay  He;nl  one  ran  see  the  place  when-  I  lie 
City  of  Columbus  was  w  reeked  last  winter.  There 
is  a  ship  there  now  with  a  hoisting  apparatus 
hauling  up  the  machinery  and  other  remains. 
There  is  a  mast  of  the  ship  down  on  the  beach. 
and  last  time  we  were  there  we  cut  off  pieces  of 
it,  and  brought  them  home. 

NANNIE  B.  (aged  i:ii. 

How  much  I  should  enjoy  modelling  the  clay 
just  as  you  do.  I  am  glad  you  are  having  sin-h  a 
pleasant  time  this  vacation. 


ber  me.  I  had  no  pets  till  on  the  24th  of  last 
month  a  darling  little  brother  came  to  us.  My 
birthday  is  on  the  33d,  and  mamma  says  I  may 
name  him,  and  we  may  celebrate  our  birthdays 
on  the  ii8d.  I  intend  to  call  him  after  papa  ;  he 
writhed  ten  pounds  when  he  was  born,  \\  Inch  is 
quite  a  large  weight  for  so  small  a  baby.  I  have 
bei  n  away  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  I  came  back 
on  my  thirteenth  birthday.  My  little  sister  Kit- 
tie  is  away  also,  but  she  is  coming  home  soon  to 
see  baby.  "  I  think  this  letter  is  quite  long  enough 
now,  and  I  will  close,  only  begging  you  to  publish 
this.  LEJ.IA  S.  M. 

A  baby  brother  is  a  pet,  indeed.  How  good  you 
must  try  to  be,  Lelia,  for  when  the  little  fellow 
begins  to  notice  people  he  will  very  likely  copy 
you  in  many  ways. 

Hi  MHOI.DT,  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  seen  so  many  nice  little  letters  in  the 
Post-office  Box  that  I  thought  I  would  write  one 
myself.  I  have  a  little  friend  whom  I  love  very 
dearly,  and  with  whom  I  have  played  ever  since 
I  can  remember  ;  her  name  is  Pearl.  Next  week 
we  will  have  to  part,  for  her  papa  is  going  to 
move  away,  and  we  may  not  play  together  for  a 
long  time.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  her.  I 
am  nine  years  old,  and,  like  Bessie  B.  C..  have  a 
brother  named  Robbie  and  a  sister  named  Grace. 
I  have  a  cousin  Charley,  of  whom  I  am  very 
fond.  EMMA  L.  G. 

I  remember  what  a  grief  it  used  to  be  to  me, 
in  my  childhood,  when  some  dear  little  rompan- 
ion  had  to  move  away ;  and  oh!  how  vexed  I  felt 
when  people  used  to  smile  at  my  disconsolate 
face  !  So  I  sympathize  with  Emma  in  the  loss  of 
Pearl  as  a  daily  playmate. 


CLEVRLAND,  OHIO. 

I  think  that  little  girl  who  carried  home  the 
tarantula  was  very  brave,  because  I  have  been 
rending  in  a  book  of  mine  about  spiders,  and  it 
sitid  the  tarantula  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
of  the  spider  family.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  I 
have  a  garden,  which  is  very  pretty  this  summer. 
I  h,i\  e  ;L  brother  five  years  old  and  a  sister  nine- 
teen- I  wrote  a  letter  before,  but  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, so  I  think  I  will  try  once  more.  I  thought 
''The  Fair  for  Sick  Dolls"  was  very  good,  also 
'  Left  Behind"  and  "Our  Little  Dunce." 

JESSIE  H. 


BKATIMCE,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  like  to  read 
the  stori. •<  and  letters.  School  has  closed  for 
the  summer.  When  I  attended  it  I  read  in  the 
Fourth  1,'eaderand  studied  spelling,  geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  writing.,  and  drawing.  I 
have  a  pet  kitten  and  nine  dolls.  We  have  no 
swing,  but  a  hammock  instead,  which  I  think  Is 
a  great  deal  nicer,  and  I  have  a  pair  of  roller 
skates,  and  whenever  I  go  to  the  Park  I  take 
them  with  me,  for  there  they  have  a  long,  smooth 
sidewalk,  and  it  is  fun  to  skate  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  For  Christmas.  I  received  a  large  doll 
dressed  in  white  lace  with  a  pink  sash,  three 
story-hooks,  a  box  of  paints,  a  work-box  with  a 
red  satin  pincushion,  a  box  of  toy  animals,  with 
all  the  nuts  and  candy  I  could  eat.  I  thought 
"  The  Ice  Queen"  and  '"  Adrift  in  the  Bay"  were 
splendid  stories.  We  live  in  a  nice  house,  sur- 
rounded by  shade  trees,  and  besides  these  we 
have  a  large  orchard.  I  think  it  is  fun  to  pick 
fruit.  I  wish  Lizzie  W.  A.,  of  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, would  please  write  again,  because  I  think 
i  her  letter  was  very  nice.  BIHDIE. 


WILLOW  GLEN   Pi  INTM-MI.  I.»:I*I\\A. 

I  live  in  the  country,  four  miles  from  Alexan- 
dria. I  have  four  sisters  and  one  little  brother. 
My  brother  is  such  a  cunning  little  fellow  :  My 
father  is  a  sugar  -planter.  The  lending  staple, 
crops  an-  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  Indian  com,  I 
am  going  to  sehool,  and  am  studying  reading, 
history,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  I 
am  very  fond  of  my  teacher,  who  is  very  kind  to 
us.  We  shall  have  vacation  next  month.  \\v 
arc  going  to  make  a.  quilt  for  the  missionaries 
during  vacation.  This  is  the  second  year  I  have 
taken  H.\RPKR'>  YOTM;  PEOPLE.  I  find  the  stories 
very  interesting,  and  al  way-  look  for  the  coming 
of  my  paper  with  much  pleasure. 

MAGUIE  McC. 


NKW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  and  have  had  my 
letter  published,  and  I  also  have  seen  two  letters 
from  cousins  of  mine.  You  may  perhaps  ivni'  m 


HILI.SBOROUGH,  ILLINOIS. 

HillsbonniKh,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  built 
among  th"  hills,  and  the  country  for  the  most  part 
is  mountainous.  We  have  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  birds.  The  prettiest  one,  I  think,  is  the 
scarlet  tanager.  The  plumage  of  th*1  male  of 
this  species  is  a  brilliant  scarlet  except  the  wings 
and  tail,  which  are  of  a  deep  black  ;  the  iris  of 
tli--  eye  is  cream-color;  the  legs  and  feet  are  a 
light  blue.  The  female  is  green  above  and  yel- 
low below;  the  wings  and  tail  are  brownish- 
black,  edged  with  green.  We  have  two  or  three 
different  orioles,  but  I  think  the  Baltimore  is  the 
prettiest.  The  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  back  and  wings  are  black  ;  the  whole  under 
pail-;  are  a  bright  orange,  deepening  into  a  ver- 
milion uii  the  breast  :  the  legs  and  feet  are  light 
blue  or  lead-color.  A  pair  of  Baltimore  orioles 
built  their  nest  in  a  large  elm-tree  near  our  house. 
They  build  a  hanging  nest,  and  are  sometimes 
called  the  hang-birds.  A.  J.  E. 

They  have  swinging  cradles  in  the  tree-tops, 
don't  they? 

WATKRTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  only 
one  pet.  a  little  sister  throe  years  old.  I  have 
three  sisters,  two  older  than  I  and  one  younger. 
I  have  a  little  cousin,  and  her  name  is  Kitty;  she 
is  nearly  eight  years  old.  She  stays  with  me  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  We  have  very  good  times 
together.  We  have  another  little  cousin  about 
our  age  ;  she  lives  in  Milwaukee.  She  tnade  us 
1 1 ii  it  c  a  1  on •;  visit  jn.  April.  My  sister  Edith  and  I 
go  to  school.  There  are  only  four  pupils. 

JOSEPHINE  DEVEREUX  S. 


AI*i;t"ST  26,  1884. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


GST 


CHEBOYGAN,  MICHIGAN. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  ask  me 
to  write  again— almost  as  happy  as  when  I  saw 
my  little  It-tier  in  the  paper.  I  will  tell  you  now 
how  to  make  a  "  cabbage  chicken."  and  1  am  sure 
you  will  laugh  heartily  when  you  see  one  flop- 
pin"  around.  All  you  need  is  one  of  your  papa's 
ol.l  shirts  and  a  tight  cap  with  abroad  frill.  Take 
hold  of  your  ankles  with  your  hands  and  put 
them  together  into  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt,  but- 
toning it  just  below  the  hand  and  on  the  back. 
Then  gather  up  the  ends  of  the  shirt  and  tie  them 
for  the  tail.  Put  on  the  cap  to  cover  the  whole 
beail  letting  the  ruffle  fall  around  the  face.  The 
more  "chickens"  there  are  playing  at  once,  the 
more  fun  it.  is  hopping  around.  If  you  do  not 
understand  all  about  it,  just  ask  me,  and  1  will 
tell  you  some  more.  The  next  time  1  write  I  will 
tell  you  lots  of  other  things.  EPFIE  II. 


CHKBOVGAX,  MICHIGAN. 

I  will  write  you  another  letter,  as  my  first  one 
was  not  printed.  We  have  four  dogs  and  three 
horses;  two  of  the  horses  are  trotters,  and  the 
other  one,  whose  name  is  Daisy,  is  a  great  pet.  I 
have  a  bicycle,  and  enjoy  riding  it  very  much. 
The  most  fun  I  have  is  spinning  top.  About  a 
month  ago  I  went  up  to  my  papa's  lumber  camp  : 
we  went  down  to  the  landing  where  all  the  logs 
are  kept,  and  had  a  nice  time  playing  on  them.  I 
like  HAUPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  Please 
print  this  letter.  ARTHUR  H. 


CAMDBN,  NEW  JERSEV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
sister  eight  years  old.  who  has  just  gone  to  bed, 
and  does  not  know  that  I  am  writing  this  letter, 
or  she  would  want  to  write  one  too.  We  both 
go  to  the  same  school;  we  study  geography, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  music. 
Papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us 
ever  since  it  came  out,  and  I  like  the  letters  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  in  the  paper. 

NELLIE  C.  K. 


This  letter  is  from  a  little  amateur  editor.  Suc- 
cess to  Sunshine  Stories,  dear !  May  you  have 
many  subscribers  like  Uncle  Ned  ! 

CHHI.SEA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  when  mamma  does  not 
know  a  thing  about  it:  if  it  is  printed.  I  shall  sur- 
prise her.  I  have  six  dolls,  and  a  very  cunning 
little  baby  house — a  whole  closet,  with  a  piece  of 
carpet  on  the  floor.  I  have  furniture  in  it — a  real 
black-walnut  table,  wardrobe,  and  sideboard,  a 
cunning  little  trunk,  two  little  beds,  two  chairs, 
and  lots  of  dishes.  Last  Christmas  I  had  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  presents,  I  don't  remember 
which;  among  my  presents  was  a  very  cunning 
little  mattress  for  my  dolls'  bed  from  mamma,  a 
little  silk  quilt  for  it  from  my  sister  (the  oldest 
one),  anil  a  pair  of  shams  from  grandma.  Last 
week  was  my  birthday ;  I  was  eleven  ;  I  had  thir- 
ty-three presents.  I  began  a  little  story  paper 
last  April.  I  made  up  two  or  three  stories  in  the 
magazine,  then  in  the  hack  part  I  have  a  Wiggle 
Department  and  a  Post-office  Box.  The  regular 
price  is  ten  cents,  but  my  uncle  Ned  is  going  to 
take  it  the  1st  of  July,  and  he  says  he  will  give 
me  twenty-five  cents  a  number.  It  is  a  monthly 
paper.  Its  name  is  Sunshine  Stories. 

ANNIE  R.  P. 


LEXINGTON-,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful, so  I  am  going  to  try  again.  I  live  in  Lex- 
ington, where  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought.  Some  of  the  old  buildings  are  still 
standing:  among  these  are  Buckman's  Tavern, 
the  Munroe  Tavern,  and  the  old  Clark  house 
where  Hancock  and  Adams  were  spending  the 
night  when  Paul  Revere  came  with  the  news  that 
the  British  were  marching  to  Lexington  people 
often  laugh  at  our  monument,  because  it  is  old- 
fashioned  :  but  as  it  was  erected  soon  after  the 
battle,  it  ought  to  be  old-fashioned.  ANNA  P. 

They  must  be  very  unpatriotic  persons  who 
laugh  at  your  monument,  when  they  ought,  in- 
stead, to  take  off  their  hats  and  feel  very  much 
awed. 

My  papa  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me. 
and  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  paper  there  is.  I  have 
for  pets  a  bird  almost  twelve  years  old,  and  a 
Newfoundland  pup  named  Duke  ;  I  have  ten  cats 
in  the  country.  My  school  has  ended,  and  I  have 
not  much  to  do.  I  play  the  violin,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  nice  to  play  it.  ELIZABETH  SHAW  O. 

And  you  have  ten  cats  :  It  fairly  takes  away 
my  breath  to  think  of  it.  Do  you  feed  them  on 
chicken  and  cream? 


another  one  Violet,  and  my  name  is  Jessamine  ; 
my  mother  says  we  should  live  good  and  fra- 
grant lives  because  we  have  such  names.  I 
earned  a  prize  last  term  for  learning  the  multi- 
plication table  first  in  the  class  ;  but  our  teacher 
was  taken  sick  two  weeks  before  the  close  of 
school,  so  we  did  not  have  any  Commencement- 
day,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  my  prize  yet. 
Your  little  friend,  JESSIE  P. 

Oh,  well,  the  honor  is  a  great  deal,  and  you  will 
surely  receive  the  prize  some  time.  How  I  laugh- 
ed when  I  heard  that  you  had  six  cats.  You  must 
be  tired  enough  of  saying  Scat !  Scat ! 


POINTE  COUPHB,  LOUISIANA. 

My  little  niece,  Annie  Belle  C'.,  and  I  have  been 
reading  your  nice  papers  this  morning,  and  we 
found  many  interesting  stories  in  all  of  them. 
We  were  looking  at  the  letters  too,  and  thought 
we  would  write  one  also,  to  see  ho\v  it  looks  in 
print.  I  have  a  dear  aunt  who  is  kind  enough  to 
send  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  enjoy  it 
so  much  !  When  I  get  through  reading  the  paper. 
I  give  it  to  my  sister's  little  children  to  read.  We 
had  dreadful  overflows  in  the  spring,  and  we 
thought  we  would  be  overflowed,  but  God  was 
good  enough  to  let  us  escape  it.  I  have  such  a 
nice  little  pony.  He  looks  like  a  Shetland  pony, 
but  he  is  not.  I  have  such  a  nice  time  riding  him. 
.\miie  Belle  (my  little  niece)  is  staying  with  me, 
and  wTe  are  going  to  ride  him  while  she  is  here. 
I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  so  is  Annie  Belle,  but 
I  am  six  months  older  than  she  is.  \Vell.  I  will 
say  good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  This  is  our  first 
letter,  and  we  hope  you  will  print  it 

ANNIE  BELLE  C.  and  FI.AVIA  P. 


A   TRUE   STORY. 

The  seven  weeks'  summer  holiday  spent  on  the 
sunny  slopes  of  Cintra,  and  among  its  forests  of 
cork-trees,  were  past  and  all  but  over.  The  eld- 
est son  of  the  house  was  to  go  back  to  school  in 
England,  and  to  go  back  alone  ;  for  duty  com- 
pelled his  parents  to  stay  in  the  distant  land.  It 
was  the  evening  before  the  steamer  sailed.  All 
had  been  made  ready  for  the  boy's  going ;  even 
the  pocket-money  for  the  "half"  was  in  his  pock- 
et. That  evening  he  heard  that  the  wife  of  his 
father's  gardener  was  in  great  and  sudden  trou- 
ble. He  went  to  see  her,  and  trying  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  her,  slipped  into  her  hand  I  he 
whole  of  the  pocket-money  which  was  meant  to 
give  him  many  a  little  pleasure  at  school.  And 
the  generous  boy  left  his  home  next  day  without 
saying  a  word  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  Postmistress  read  this  story  in  a  foreign 
magazine,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  sh>-  uaiitfil 
her  young  friends  to  read  it  too.  Now  where  is 
Cintra,  please?  And  how  far  away  from  home 
was  our  lad  going  without  a  cent  of  porkrt- 
money?  First  class  in  geography,  it  is  your, 
turn. 


SHELTON,  CONNECTICL-T. 

We  live  in  a  little  town  on  the  Honsatonic  Riv- 
er, about  ten  miles  from  New  Haven  and  eleven 
miles  from  Bridgeport.  It  is  vacation  now,  and 
we  boys  are  getting  curiosities:  we  have  just 
i-nmuieneed,  and  so  have  not  got  many,  but  hope 
to  exchange  with  some  of  the  readers  of  your 
paper.  We  have  not  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE long,  but  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper.  We 
have  not  any  pets  except  a  black  cat,  and  he  is 
very  cross.  Love  to  all. 

FREDDIE  II.  and  WILLIE  C. 

Your  exchange  will  appear  before  long  on  the 
cover. 


RIVER  STYX,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  yerirs  old.  I  have  four 
sisters  and  one  brother. .  I  live  on  a  farm,  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  fun.  I  have  no  pets  ex<-''i>t 
six  r;itx.  My  brother  has  three  sheep  and  some 
lamiis  and  a'  culf  and  a  colt.  We  live-  two  miles 
from  any  store.  My  sister  and  I  have'a  garden. 
My  father  named  o'ne  of  my  sisters  Myrtle,  and 


HAVANA,  CI-HA. 

I  think  I  will  give  you  my  description  of  an 
earthquake  shock  here  in  Havana.  We  were  in 
class  one  day  with  our  tutor,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  heard  a  loud  report,  and  our  tutor  and 
my  brother  Willie  ran  down-stairs  to  see  what  it 
was;  but  the  girl  there  said  that  the  noise  had 
been  made  by  the  slamming  of  the  front  door, 
so  they  came  upstairs  again,  and  had  just  sat 
down,  when  there  came  another  report,  a  thou- 
sand times  louder  than  the  first.  Thru  mamma 
came  down-stairs,  with  the  nurse  and  the  chil- 
ren  and  my  aunt  Mary,  the  professor,  Willie,  the 
servants,  and  I  following,  and  she  ran  into  the 
patio,  or  court-yard  (as  you  know,  houses  are 
built  differently  here  than  with  youi.  which  was 
filled  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust.  In  a  few 
minutes  papa  hurried  home,  and  found  us  all 
frightened  except  mamma,  as  she  had  witnessed 
one  in  the  States,  at  Fort  Hamilton.  No  damage 
was  done  to  our  house,  except  that  a  window 
had  burst  open,  lock  and  all;  but  that  wasn't 
much. 

I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  Cuban,  don't  you? 
I'm  an  American,  although  I  was  born  here  and 
have  lived  here  almost  all  my  life.  I  have  plenty 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  I've  got  three  brothers 
n nd  two  sisters,  the  oldest  sister  being  nine  years 
old,  and  the.  youngest  fourteen  months  old,  and 
the  most  mischievous  one,  as  she  has  just  learn- 
ed how  to  walk,  and  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  she  opened  the  cook's  closet  and  took  out  a 


bottle  of  oil.  and  was  going  to  smash  it  on  the 
floor,  when  the  nurse  came  and  took  it  away 
from  her.  I'm  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  Good  1>\ 

H.  D.  L. 


Now  for  my  lit  tie  correspondents  whose  letters 
can  not  be  crowded  in,  though  I've  tried  faithful- 
ly to  make  room  for  them.  Josoy  M.  W.,  Flo.  K. 
K.,  Harry  K.  H.  (of  Erie,  Pennsylvania),  Jack  F.  I!.. 
Conrad  L.  B.  (of  Fort  Robinson.  Nebraska).  Pans', 
JI.  L.,  Allie  ItriK-o  S..  Solon  (j.  <i.,  Sadie  H..  (i.  AI- 
vonl  J.,  Johnnie  H.,  Willie  I!.  MaoL.,  llnttic  (  .. 
Annetta  B..  II.  I..  Josie  S.,  Kdilic  ('.,  Dwiglit  V.  JI.. 
Florence  M.  51.,  Donna  I!.,  Katie  lIcL.,  and  A.  L.  I'. 
will  please  accept  thanks. — William  Huber.  Jim.. 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  would  like  Clmi-lie  H.  J.eadlK'ltpr 
to  send  him  his  address.— Marion  Pas?,  25  Seventh 
St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  would  like  to  ex- 
i-hange  flower  seeds  with  some  of  the  girls.— 
Ella  Clarke,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  received 
three  cards  and  three  pieces  of  silk  from  some- 
body who  failed  to  inclose  her  post-office  address. 
Will  she  please  send  it,  that  Ella  may  return  some 
paper  flowers,  as  she  promised.  Exchangers 
should  be  very  careful  to  always  send  their  full 
post-office  address  when  writing  to  each  other. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUKUTORS 

No.  1. 

EAST   stjrAP.l  s 

l.—l.  Signifying  increase.  2.  Nut  shut.  3.  Long 
grass.  4.  Conclusions.  HATTIE  E.  V. 

3.— 1.  To  intend.  2.  Comfort.  3.  Venomous 
reptiles.  4.  A  little  home.  LAURA  LEW. 

3.— 1.  A  marine  inhabitant.  2.  A  good  thing  to 
have.  3.  Really  a  sell.  4.  Part  of  a  house. 

KlTTIE  N.  TOMKINS. 


No.  2. 

HIDDEN  TREES  (TO  NAVAJO). 

1.  A  king  of  the  level  meadow.  2.  The  waves 
danced  around  my  roots.  3.  Its  needles  drop  in 
every  season.  4.  Alma  pleads  to  spare  the  trees. 
5.  It  grows  to  a  kingly  size.  0.  It  was  hewn  down 
with  a  woodman's  axe.  7.  Trees  forsake  our 
principal  mountain-tops.  8.  Paolo,  custodian  of 
the  Park,  comes  to  lock  the  gates.  9.  By-the-bye, 
who  has  found  out  the  puzzle?  EUREKA. 


No.  3. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  hard,  but  not  in  soft. 
My  second  is  in  meal,  also  in  loft. 
My  third  is  in  barrel,  but  not  in  honp 
\l  \    .  .urth  is  in  fast,  but  not  in  slow. 
My  fifth  is  in  land,  lint  not  in  shore. 
My  sixth  is  in  hymn,  but  not  in  song. 
My  whole  is  a  city  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  S.  P.  G. 

2  —My  first  is  in  gale. but  not.  in  storm. 
My  second  is  in  cold,  bill  not  in  warm. 
My  third  is  in  mug.  but  not  in  jug. 
My  fourth  is  in  mule,  also  in  rug. 
My  fifth  is  in  man,  but  not  in  boy. 
My  sixth  is  in  mend,  but  not  in  toy. 
My  seventh  is  in  bucket,  also  in  bail. 
My  eighth  is  in  quart,  but  not  in  pail. 
My  ninth  is  in  row,  but  not  in  swim. 
My  tenth  is  in  trunk,  but  not  in  rim. 
My  eleventh  is  in  tree,  but  not  in  bough. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  orator  and  states- 
Juan  who  died  long  ago.  L.  P.  G. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  N"   •,']'« 

No  1. —  B  ayou  s 

A  rran  T 
C  abal  A 
K  erse  Y 

No.  2.— Well  begun  is  half  done.    Fair  faces  need 

no  paint. 
No.  3.— F-rank.    F-ox.     P-lace.     B-rush.     S-ash. 

T-rout,    S-cow. 


A 

A 

ACE 

A  C  T 

ACORN 

ACRID 

ERA 

T  I  N 

N 

D 

A 

A 

ODE 

I  C  Y 

ADA  c;  E 

ACTOR 

EGG 

Y  0  U 

E 

R 

Correct,  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  rerrh  nl 
from  Mary  Dixon,  John  Van  Blarcom,  Jenny 
Stark.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  F.  0.  II.,  Frank  M 
Wilmot.Ida  Emma  Hequembonrg.  II.  M.  Roches 
ter,  Irma  N.,  Dora  Farr.  Lansing  Taylor,  Thomas 
Hayward,  and  .lames  Tiebout. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2cl  and  Sri  pages 
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THE    EGG-HUNTERS    BAFFLED. 

THE  FARM-YARD  GAME. 

BY  FRANK  BELLE  \V. 

THOSE  boys!  The  girls  felt  tliat  they  had  borne  it  just  as 
long  as  they  could.  And  Frank  was  the  ringleader.  With- 
out his  quick  \vits  Katy's  Arabella  Miranda  would  never  have 
taken  a  sea  bath  with  her  silk  dress  on,  Jennie's  lovely  poodle 
would  never  have  appeared  at  breakfast  striped  like  a  zebra, 
with  his  poor  little  no>e  painted  pea  green,  the  salt  wouldn't 
have  gotten  into  the  ice-cream,  and  the  luncheon  baskets  at  the 
last  picnic  would  never  have  swung  from  the  highest  limb  of 
the  tallest  tree,  whither  no  girl  could  ever  climb.  In  short, 
Frank  was  the  Jimmy  Brown  of  that  party,  and  something  had 
to  be  done  with  Jimmy — no,  Frank. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Farm-yard  Game.  It  was  blue-eyed 
Katy  that  said  so  innocently,  when  everybody  else  was  tired  nut 
and  bored,  and  didn't  know  how  to  while  time  away,  "Suppose 
we  play  Farm-yard." 

No  one  knew  how  to  play  Farm-yard.  ''Well,"  said  she,  "I 
-will  show  yon.  All  of  you  sit  round  the  room  in  a  semicircle." 
They  did  so.  "Now,"  she  continued.  "I  will  whisper  to  each 
the  name  of  some  animal  in  the  farm-yard.  One  «  ill  be  a  horse, 
another  will  be  a  cow,  another  will  be  a  sheep,  and  so  on  ;  and 
when  I  clap  my  hands  and  say, 'Ready!'  all  are  expected  to 
make  the  noise  peculiar  to  the  animal  whose  name  I  have  given 
them  as  Iciiul  as  they  can." 

Wily  Katy  went  her  rounds.  To  the  first  she  said.  ••  You  are.  a 
horse,  but  the  earthquake  struck  you  dumb.  When  I  say  •  Ready !' 
<lou't  you  utter  a  sound."  To  the  second  :  "  You  are  a  cow,  but 
you  were  born  tongue-tied.  When  I  say  'Ready!'  don't  you  ut- 
ter a  sound."  To  the  third  :  "  You  are  a  sheep,  but  when  I  say 
•Ready!'  don't  you  utter  a  sound."  And  so  on  and  so  on. 


Katy  came  to  Frank.  "  Now.  Frank,''  she  whispered,  most 
roaxingly,  "you  are  to  be  a  donkey.  When  I  cry  'Ready!'  do 
yon  bray  like  all  the  donkeys  of  Naples  concentrated  into  one 
noisy  liea-l." 

She  took  her  place  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  cried  out, 
"  Are  you  all  ready  ?  One,  two,  three — ready !"  and  clapped  her 
hands.  Silence  reigned,  when  suddenly  one  young  gentleman 
burst  forth  with  a  loud  and  excellent  imitation  of  a  donkey's 
bray.  There  was  a  dead  stillness  in  the  loom  save  his  own  voice. 

Then  finding  himself  all  alone,  Frank  suddenly  stopped,  and 
leaped  round.  Every  one  was  staring  at  him.  A  burst  of  laugh- 
ter followed  which  fairly  made  the  walls  shake.  Frank  looked  at 
Katy.  Her  innocent  face  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  too 
joined  in  the  laugh. 

Since  then  there  has  been  peace.  No  more  hidden  croquet 
mallets,  salt  in  ice-cream,  or  painted  poodles.  Katy  has  one  bold 
champion  to  protect  her  from  all  ills.  When  he  is  asked  how 
his  fancy  for  her  first  began,  he  says,  "That  day  she  took  a  fel- 
low down  a  peg,  don't  you  know?" 


THE  UNITED  HEARTS. 
SOLUTION  TO  PUZZLE  ON  PAGE  640  OF  No.  249. 

c 


PASS  the  loop  C  through  the  loop 
formed  by  A  (see  enlarged  dia- 
gram), but  not  through  that  formed 
by  B.  Then  pass  the  loop  C  over 
the  loop  formed  by  B  (enlarged  di- 
agram); run  C  along  the  wire  B, 
and  the  hearts  are  linked. 

To   separate   them,  reverse   the 
operations  described. 


MOTHER  GOOSE. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  was  a  real  character,  and  not  an  imaginary 
personage,  as  we  used  to  suppose.     Her  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Foster,  and  she  was  born  in  1G65.     She  married  Isaac 
Goose  in  1693,  and  a  few  years  afterward  became  a  member  of 
the  Old  South  Church.     She  died  in  1757,  aged  uiuety-tw  o  years. 
The  first  edition  of  her  songs  was  published  in  Boston  (1716) 
by  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet.     The  house  in  which  a  great 
part  of  her  life  was  spent  was  a  low  one-story  building,  with 
dormer-windows  and  a  red  tiled  roof,  looking  something  like  au 
old  English  country  cottage. 
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§^ 


THE   NIGHT    BEFORE    THE    FISHING    EXCURSION. 

If  one  wakes  up  before  the  other,  he  is  to  pull  the  string.    They  go  to  bed 
in  their  boots. 


SINGULAR. 
They  both  happen  to  wake  up  at  the  same  time. 
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UP  STEATTON  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  ELLA  t'HEEYEi:  TIIAYER. 
I. 

"    i  LL  ready,  boys !     We  are  now  prepared  to  cover  our- 

^  V  selves  with  glory!  See  how  we  will  conquer  this 
].n,_,,_,,i(l  old  mountain  !" 

"  There'll  not  be  much  glory  for  me  if  I  have  to  get  up 
at  five  o'clock  every  morning!''  grumbled  Beu  Downes, 
yawning. 

"All!  I  say  I  haven't  you  growled  long  enough  about 
that  '."  spoke  up  practical  Tom  Macy.  "As  for  the  glory," 
he  added,  glancing  at  Arthur  Win  field,  the  first  speaker, 
"  we'll  all  come  in  for  our  share;  but  you  can't  expect  to 
find  but  one  regular  hero  in  a  crowd,  Art." 

"Then  we  will  be  likely  to  find  out  what  his  name  is 
before  we  get  back,"  responded  Art.  "Now  for  the 
start." 

The  boys  filed  oft'  from  the  shanty  of  Brownson,  the 
guide,  where  they  bad  lunched,  he  leading  the  way  with 
mi  axe  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Arthur  Winfield  having 
lieen  unanimously  chosen  captain  of  the  expedition,  fol- 
lowed after;  next  went  Tom  Macy;  then  Nat  Swasy, 
a  lad  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  who  was  apt  to  sprinkle 
bis  conversation  with  quotations;  after  him  was  Ben 
Downes,  still  scowling  over  his  lost  sleep;  last  of  all,  pale 
little  Teddy  Henly  plodded  along,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  his  pack. 

Their  way  led  through  swamps  and  thick  undergrowth, 
and  soon  progress  was  made  difficult  by  great  rocks,  and 
fallen,  decayed  trees,  which  lay  across  the  path. 

Art  followed  the  guide  with  the  valiant  air  becoming- 
it  captain,  and  jumping  lightly  from  rock  to  tree,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  along  with  an  ease  none  of  the 
other  boys  could  equal.  Poor  Teddy  especially  had  a 
hard  time,  and  brought  up  the  rear,  stumbling  and  pant- 
ing. At  the  outset  "misfortune  marked  him  for  its  own," 
as  Nat  Swasy  said.  Not  a  rock  did  Teddy  climb  without 
falling  and  rolling  over  and  over  to  the  ground,  nor  a 
tree  without  slipping  on  the  bark. 

"You  fellows  may  call  this  fun,  but  /  think  it's  hard 
work,"  fumed  Ben  Downes. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stay  at  home,  then  '"  queried  Tom,  im- 
patiently. 

Before  Ben  could  reply,  a  loud  crashing  noise  was  heard 
behind  them.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  some  thick 
object  which  flew  through  the  air,  and,  hitting  against  Ben, 
brought  him  to  the  ground. 

Wrathfully  gathering  himself  up,  Ben  discerned  the 
force  which  had  laid  him  low,  in  the  form  of  Teddy,  who 
was  looking  at  him  with  an  apologetic  smile. 

"Look  here,  young  fellow!''  exploded  Ben,  angrily, 
"you've  done  nothing  but  tumble  about  like  a  tumble- 
bug  ever  since  we  started;  but  you  needn't  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a  cushion  for  you  to  fall  upon.  I'd  thank  you 
to  keep  a  safe  distance  hereafter." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  being  vexed,"  replied  Teddy, 
good-naturedly.  "I'm  awful  sorry  I  hit  you." 

Then  scrambling  to  his  feet  and  adjusting  his  pack,  he 
added,  "  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I've  fallen  so  often  that 
I  am  quite  used  to  it  now." 

"Yes,  and  your  back  is  so  covered  with  moss  and  green 
that  if  we  meet  a  bear  he  will  take  you  for  a  vegetable," 
chaffed  Tom. 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  Teddy,  bravely.  "I  started  to 
go  up  that  mountain,  mid  up  I'm  going .'" 

"That  is  right;  don't  be  discouraged,"  said  Art,  approv- 
ingly, as  be  drew  on  his  jacket. 

"Just  over  there  we  caught  a  bear  and  three  cubs  not 
long  ago."  said  Brownson.  pointing  out  the  spot,  having 
waited  for  the  boys  to  come  up.  "  A  little  ways  beyond 
was  where  an  old  bear  once  gnawed  off  his  foot,  and  left 
it  in  the  trap  rather  than  be  caught." 


"Hurrah  for  the  bear!"  shouted  Teddy,  enthusiastical- 
ly. "  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  I'd  be  proud  to  be  a  bear  of 
that  kind." 

"  I  admire  the  old  fellow's  grit  myself,"  remarked  Art, 
approvingly. 

'  'Nor  y.>u.  ye  proud —  "  began  Nat,  but  was  checked 
by  a  warning  look  from  Tom. 

Soon  they  came  to  West  Branch,  a  large  brook,  which 
they  easily  crossed  by  the  aid  of  old  roots  and  rocks  lying 
in  its  bed.  Teddy,  of  course,  went  over  into  the  water, 
but  as  it  was  not  deep,  he  had  no  trouble  in  getting  out. 

"Don't  ever  be  frightened  about  me,  boys, "  he  said, 
cheerfully,  as  he  dragged  his  dripping,  muddy  self  up  the 
bank.  "  I  am  growing  so  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  that  it 
conies  quite  natural." 

"You  beat  any  one  I  ever  saw,"  exclaimed  Ben,  scowl- 
ing at  him.  "  It  is  bad  enough  to  get  along  here,  without 
a  fellow  being  scared  out  of  his  wits  every  other  minute 
by  another  fellow's  accidents." 

"If  he  doesn't  make  a  fuss  about  it,  I  don't  know  why 
you  should,"  said  Tom,  sharply.  He  was  by  this  time  as 
tired  of  Ben's  complaints  as  he  was  of  climbing. 

They  all  pushed  oil  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  this 
point,  for  it  was  getting  toward  dusk,  and  there  was  no 
place  to  camp  until  the  pond  should  be  reached.  After 
two  hours  more  of  hard  climbing,  during  which  Ben  sev- 
eral times  gave  up  in  despair,  and  Teddy  persevered  pa- 
tiently under  his  usual  difficulties,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  water. 

Art  was  in  advance  with  Brownson,  and  gave  a  cry  of 
triumph,  which  was  echoed  by  the  weary  boys  behind; 
then,  one  by  one,  they  straggled  to  the  spot. 

"Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  Nat,  joyfully.  "I  feel  as 
did  the  heart-sick  followers  of  Columbus  when  the  shores 
of  the  New  World  rose  from  the  fog." 

"  /feel  hungry."  said  unsentimental  Tom,  sinking  clown 
upon  the  grass. 

When  they  had  recovered  somewhat  from  their  fatigue 
they  turned  to  and  helped  Brownson  make  the  hut,  and 
before  long  were  eating  their  supper  in  front  of  a  glowing 
camp  fire.  Laughter  and  jests  prevailed,  weariness  be- 
ing forgotten,  and  even  Ben  found  nothing  at  which  to 
cavil.  Art  was  king  of  the  feast,  while  Teddy  fairly 
beamed  with  joy. 

It  was  very  late  when  they  at  last  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
the  hemlock  hut, 

II. 

Early  in  the  morning  Brownson  shouldered  his  hatch- 
et, and  left  them  to  their  own  devices,  as  they  would  need 
no  other  guide  back  than  Winhall  River,  which  flowed 
from  the  north  end  of  the  pond  and  down  through  the 
forest  for  fifteen  miles. 

The  clay  unfortunately  was  cold  and  drizzly;  but  the 
boys  bade  defiance  to  the  elements,  Beu  only  finding-  fault, 
and  spent  the  time  gayly,  rowing  on  rafts  over  the  pond, 
firing  pistols,  and  fishing,  or  rather  going  through  the 
motions,  for  they  made  so  much  noise  that  not  a  fish  re- 
warded their  efforts. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Art,  "we've  had  the  fun  any- 
way." 

Teddy,  to  his  own  surprise,  had  gone  through  the  day 
without  having  anything  particular  happen  to  him;  but 
now,  just  as  they  were  ready  to  return  to  camp,  he  was 
missed.  Art,  the  first  to  notice  his  absence,  called  to  him, 
but  received  no  response,  and  none  of  the  boys  could  tell 
where  he  had  gone. 

"Oh,  don't  let's  bother!"  said  Ben,  impatiently.  "He 
is  in  some  of  his  scrapes,  of  course,  and  will  turn  up  all 
right.  Come  on.  I'm  tired  and  hungry." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Art,  in  ringing  tones.  "When  you 
are  in  a  scrape,  Ben  Downes,  we'll  leave  you  to  get  out  of 
it  as  best  you  can  if  you  wish,  but  we  will  not  be  so  mean 
as  to  desert  patient,  persevering  little  Teddy." 
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At  this  both  Tom  and  Nat  shouted,  "Right,  Art!" 

Then  Nat  remembered  that  some  time  since  lie  had  seen 
Teddy  going1  along  a  bear  path  to  the  left. 

"Perhaps  an  old  bear  has  taken  him  off  for  supper," 
Ben  suggested,  with  ill-timed  fun. 

Tom  and  Nat  looked  at  each  other  in  considerable 
alarm,  and  Art  said,  quickly, 

"  You  had  better  go  oil  to  the  camp,  Ben,  and  see  if  he 
has  found  his  way  there,  while  the  rest  of  us  follow  the 
path  here." 

With  some  grumbling  Ben  consented  to  this  division, 
and  Art  led  his  two  followers  through  a  tangled  trail,  all 
raising  the  echoes  with  their  shouts. 

But  no  Teddy  responded  to  the  calls. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,"  said  Art,  at 
last. 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  crashing  among  the  bushes, 
sounding  at  some  little  distance  beyond. 

"That  may  be  Teddy!"  cried  Tom,  hopefully. 

"  Or,"  added  Art,  in  a  low,  excited  tone,  "a  bear." 

The  crashing  sound  continued,  seeming  to  recede  as 
they  advanced  ;  but  they  saw  nothing,  until  suddenly  Art 
stopped  and,  raising  his  pistol,  fired.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Nat  and  Tom  perceived  a  large  black  object,  which 
instantly  disappeared  in  the  bushes  along  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  ahead. 

'"It  was  a  bear,  but  I  didn't  hit  him,"  cried  Art. 

"You  came  just  in  time,  though."  These  words,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  tremulous,  certainly  was  familiar, 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  ground,  and  gave  the  boys  a 
start,  for  they  could  nowhere  see  its  owner,  although  they 
stared  about  everywhere. 

"Here  I  am,"  again  said  the  invisible  voice.  "Over 
this  way." 

Art,  in  response,  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then  stop- 
ping, uttered  a  loud  exclamation. 

Under  the  cliff  was  set  a  large  bear  trap,  and  caught  fast 
in  the  trap  was  the  unfortunate  Teddy.  Nat  and  Tom 
understood  the  situation  at  the  same  moment,  and  with 
many  exclamations  rushed  to  help  Art  get  their  comrade 
out  of  his  unpleasant  position. 

Poor  Teddy's  lips  were  white,  as  with  some  recent  ter- 
ror, but  a  merry  twinkle  came  into  his  eyes  when  he 
found  himself  free  again. 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  know  how  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  a  bear  now!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  But  how  did  it  happen  ?"  queried  Art. 

"I  don't  know,  except  that  I  was  strolling  along,  watch- 
ing a  squirrel,  when  suddenly,  snap!  and  here  I  was  fast. 
I  thought  it  a  good  joke  at  first,  and  a  fit  ending  to  my 
other  exploits.  I  knew  I  hadn't  come  far,  and  supposed 
I  should  have  no  trouble  in  making  some  of  you  fellows 
hear.  But  when  the  lawful  incumbent  of  the  trap  carne, 
and  looked  down  on  me  from  the  cliff,  I  didn't  feel  much 
like  laughing!'' 

' '  You  mean  the  bear  ?"  asked  the  listeners,  in  a  breath. 

"His  lordship  himself.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  he  took 
me  for  some  new  dainty  in  the  way  of  bait,  or  whether 
he  was  chuckling  at  seeing  me  in  the  trap  intended  for 
him ;  anyway,  I  saw  his  teeth,  and  I  preferred  to  think 
he  was  showing  them  in  a  smile.  I  heard  you  call,  but 
didn't  dare  move,  or  even  speak,  for  fear  of  putting  the 
bear  out  of  humor,  and  if  Art's  shot  hadn't  sent  him 
flying  away  in  haste,  I  can't  tell  what  the  result  might 
have  been." 

"Think  of  being  caught  in  a  bear  trap,  while  the  bear 
looked  calmly  on !  My !  I  should  have  fainted !"  said  Nat. 

"  It  would  have  been  too  much  for  me  to  bear,"  added 
Tom,  winking. 

"That  pun  is  worse  than  all,"  laughed  Teddy. 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what,  boys,"  said  Art,  clapping 
Teddy  on  the  shoulder,  "this  little  fellow  has  too  much 
pluck  to  give  in  to  anything." 


"  Well,  it  was  a  fix,  Art,  and  no  mistake,"  said  Teddy, 
reflectively.  "I  suppose  the  old  bear  has  gone  and  told  all 
the  other  bears  about  it,  and  they  are  having  a  good  laugh 
at  my  expense  now." 

III. 

Of  course  Teddy's  adventure  formed  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  camp  that  night,  and  through  all  the  laugh- 
ter and  jests  it  was  evident  that  his  courage  had  won  him 
respect  even  from  Ben  Dowries. 

In  the  morning  they  started  on  their  return,  following 
the  river,  and  en  joying  themselves  as  they  went  by  float- 
ing down  on  logs  and  trying  to  get  one  another  into  the 
water.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Teddy  required 
no  assistance  to  this  end.  Reaching  the  Forks — a  junc- 
tion of  Winhall  River  and  West  Branch — they  concluded 
to  camp  for  the  night  upon  a  small  island  near,  which  they 
reached  by  wading.  Having  built  a  hut,  they  went  fish- 
ing, catching  about  fifty  trout  for  supper. 

At  daybreak  the  downward  march  recommenced,  over 
logs,  high  banks,  fallen  trees,  and  along  a  rapid  stream. 

Teddy  distinguished  himself  in  the  usual  way,  only  his 
tumbling  exploits  now  added  to  his  speed  instead  of  re- 
tarding him  as  when  ascending.  Consequently  he  was 
quite  a  distance  ahead,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  strange 
rattling  sound,  followed  by  cries  for  help.  Turning  quick- 
ly, Teddy  hurried  back  as  fast  as  he  could  climb,  and  in  a 
moment  stopped  appalled. 

A  few  feet  beyond  was  coiled  a  large  rattlesnake,  whose 
raised  head  swayed  to  and  fro,  just  ready  to  strike,  while 
on  the  ground,  before  the  formidable  reptile,  grovelled 
Ben  Downes,  so  paralyzed  by  terror  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  ail  effort  to  escape  or  defend  himself. 

"Oh!  save  me!  save  me!"  he  cried,  as  he  perceived 
Teddy. 

Teddy  looked  around  despairingly.  Unfortunately  not 
a  stick  nor  a  stone  was  lying  about  in  sight.  Must  he  see 
Ben  killed  before  his  eyes? 

The  snake  bent  his  head,  and  in  another  instant  his 
fangs  would  have  been  fastened  in  his  victim,  but  rushing 
up  behind  him,  Teddy  desperately  grasped  his  neck,  at 
the  same  time  shouting,  "  Come  quick  and  help  me !" 

The  cowardly  Ben,  however,  on  realizing  that  his  ene- 
my's attention  had  been  distracted  from  himself,  jumped 
up  and  commenced  climbing  the  nearest  tree,  leaving 
Teddy  to  his  fate. 

The  snake  was  powerful,  and  its  captor  weak.  Teddy 
felt  his  grasp  relaxing,  and  knew  that,  deserted  by  Ben, 
the  unequal  contest  must  soon  end.  Everything  seemed 
to  swim  around  him  as  his  benumbed  fingers  loosened. 
One  horrible  moment  longer,  and  then,  just  as  all  was 
slipping  from  his  hold,  Art  and  the  other  boys  rushed 
upon  the  scene. 

As  the  snake  gave  way  to  their  united  assaults,  Teddy 
fell  backward,  almost  fainting,  but  safe. 

He  recovered  immediately,  however,  and  a  few  words 
put  the  excited  boys  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  exclaimed  Tom,  glancing  up  con- 
temptuously into  the  tree  where  Ben  still  remained,  afraid 
even  now  to  descend,  "it  is  easy  enough  now  to  tell  who 
is  not  the  hero  of  this  expedition." 

' '  Don't  be  hard  on  him ;  he  was  frightened, "  said  Teddy. 

Art  looked  around  smilingly.  "Our  trip  is  almost 
over,  boys,"  he  said.  "We  are  now  in  sight  of  Brown- 
son's.  You  know  we  agreed  to  name  our  hero  when  we 
came  down.  Need  I  say  who  he  is  ?  Is  it  not  he  who 
has  met  from  the  first  with  a  series  of  misfortunes,  but 
who  has  never  once  complained,  and  has  shown  us,  even 
before  this  last  brave  deed,  that  pluck  and  perseverance 
and  good-nature  can  conquer  all  difficulties  ?" 

With  one  accord  the  boys  looked  at  the  blushing  Ted- 
dy. Then  in  a  clear,  enthusiastic  voice,  Tom  shouted : 
"  Three  cheers  for  our  Captain's  hero,  plucky  Teddy 
HenlyT 
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EARTHQUAKES    AT    AKK'A,   rASAMKVIULA.   AXLI  KRAKATOA. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  EARTHQUAKES. 

BY  HELEN  S.  CONANT. 

ON  Sunday  afternoon,  August  10,  1884,  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to  Maine, 
•was  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  The  shock  was  the  most 
violent  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in  New  York  city,  and 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Probably  every  lit- 
tle reader  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  that  section  of  the  country 
felt  the  strange  movement,  and  wondered  about  this  great, 
mysterious  earth  upon  which  we  live. 

When  the  earthquake  occurred  we  were  sitting  quietly 
in  a  house  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  enjoying  the  beautiful 
Sabbath  stillness.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  all  nature 
seemed  hushed  and  tranquil.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  strange 
sound,  like  the  rumbling  of  heavy  artillery,  deep  under  the 
ground.  Then  the  house  began  to  tremble,  and  the  floor 
.seemed  as  if  rocking  under  our  feet.  The  glass  pendants 
on  a  pair  of  antique  candlesticks  which  stood  on  the  mantel 
trembled  and  swung  against  each  other  with  silvery  tink- 
ling. Then  the  sound  and  the  strange  motion  died  away, 
and  all  nature  >vas  tranquil  once  more.  The  mysterious 
disturbance  lasted  about  half  a  minute. 

We  knew  the  instant  the  subterranean  sound  began 
that  it  was  an  earthquake,  and  we  sat  very  still  watching 
intently  the  marvellous  display  of  nature's  power.  But 
when  it  was  over  we  began  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  pull 
down  from  the  library  shelves  all  the  books  that  contain- 
ed accounts  of  earthquakes  in  all  countries.  Here  are 
some  of  the  interesting  things  we  read  about. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  causes  which  produce 
earthquakes.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  scientific 


men  that  the  globe  we  call  the  earth  is  not  a  solid  mass. 
Its  interior  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  heated,  fluid  condition, 
and  that  the  slow  cooling  process  which  is  constantly  go- 
ing on  causes  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  to  contract  sud- 
denly at  times,  forming  great  fissures  and  under-ground 
caverns.  It  seems  natural  that  such  gigantic  movements 
miles  below  the  surface  should  produce  subterranean  noises 
and  tremblings  which  can  be  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  who  live  above  the  depths  where  these  move- 
ments take  place.  And  if  the  convulsion  is  accompanied 
by  the  explosion  of  vast  volumes  of  gases,  as  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  gets  violently  shaken. 

Think  how  far  away  you  can  hear  the  noise  and  feel 
the  jar  of  an  explosion  above-ground,  or  even  of  the  firing 
of  a  large  cannon,  and  then  consider  how  insignificant 
are  these  small  manifestations  of  human  power  as  com- 
pared with  the  mighty  workings  of  nature,  and  you  will 
not  wonder  at  the  terrible  convulsions  which  at  times  have 
shak-eii  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  overthrowing  cities 
and  even  mountains  in  a  moment. 

The  most  wonderful  destruction  of  a  mountain  was  that 
which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  August,  1883,  when  the 
island  and  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
vanished  beneath  the  sea.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
there  came  suddenly  a  tremendous  burst  of  subterranean 
thunder,  and  immediately  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa  threw 
forth  an  ink-black  cloud  which  overspread  the  sky.  In  a 
few  moments  a  large  fertile  section  of  the  island  of  Java 
was  turned  into  a  barren  waste  by  a  violent  earthquake, 
and  many  persons  were  killed.  Terrible  explosions  took 
place  in  the  mountain.  Its  great  sloping  sides  were  blown 
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out  into  the  water,  and  tlie  volcano,  together  with  the  isl- 
and upon  which  it  had  stood  for  unknown  n^c's,  crumbled 
away  and  disappeared.  When  the  morning  sun  arose 
the  ocean  flowed  over  the  spot  where  the  mountain  had 
stood,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  three  hundred  miles 
around  was  covered  with  floating  ashes  and  pumice-stone, 
while  a  choking  smell  of  sulphur  pervaded  the  air. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  where  shocks 
•  >l  i  n'thquakes  are  not  occasionally  felt,  but,  except  in  vol- 
canic countries,  the  ground  trembles  so  slightly  that  no 
damage  is  done. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  lands  where  great  earthquakes 
occur  never  know  at  what  moment  their  homes  may  be- 
come a  heap  of  ruins.  The  shock  comes  suddenly,  and 
it  often  happens  that  after  hearing  the  rumbling  noise 
the  people  have  no  time  to  rush  into  the  street  before  they 
air  caught  and  crushed  by  falling  walls. 

Some  terrible  earthquakes  have  taken  place  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America.  In  1746,  Lima,  a  beautiful 
city  in  Peru,  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  less  than  four 
minutes  about  three  thousand  houses  and  many  large, 
magnificent  churches  became  a  heap  of  shapeless  rubbish. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  tidal  wave  swept  in  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  completely  carried  away  the  sea-port  of 
Callao.  In  the  morning  there  was  only  a  barren  sand- 
bank where  the  night  before  had  stood  a  populous  town. 

Lima  and  Callao  were  both  rebuilt,  and  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  Peru  was  disturbed  only  by  slight  shocks. 
But  in  August,  1868,  a  terrific  earthquake  destroyed  nearly 
ever)  building  in  the  large  city  of  Arequipa,  which  stood 
at  the  foot  of  Misti,  a  volcanic  mountain  which  for  ages 
had  been  cold  and  silent.  Immediately  after  the  shock 
the  summit  of  Misti  burst  out  in  smoke  and  cinders,  and 
huge  pieces  of  rock  were  hurled  down  its  sides. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  great  tidal  wave  swept  on  to 
the  Peruvian  coast  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Arequipa, 
destroying  the  sea-port  of  Arica,  and  carrying  inland  sev- 
eral great  vessels,  among 
which  was  the  United 
States  war  -  steamer  Wa- 
teree.  So  great  was  the 
force  of  this  terrible  rush 
of  waters  that  the  huge  ves- 
sel of  war,  with  its  heavy 
guns  and  equipments,  was 
thrown  half  a  mile  into  the 
interior  of  the  town.  A 
graphic  account  of  this 
wonderful  occurrence  was 
given  on  page  164  of  the 
present  volume  of  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

In  March,  1812,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Ca- 
racas, in  Venezuela,  were 
startled  by  a  loud  report 
like  the  sound  of  a  thou- 
sand cannon,  and  imme- 
diately the  ground  arose 
in  great  waves.  Buildings 
rocked  and  fell,  and  in  a 
few  moments  nearly  ten 
thousand  people  were  kill- 
ed. Shortly  afterward  the 
volcano  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  broke  out  in  a 
great  eruption.  This  vol- 
cano had  been  quiet  for 
centuries.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  day  the  eruption 
took  place  a  little  negro 
boy  was  herding  cattle  on 
the  mountain.  Stones  be- 


gan to  fall  around  him.  He  thought  some  mischievous 
companion  was  pelting  him  from  the  cliffs  above  his  head. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  bad  boys,  but  the 
mountain  itself  which  hurled  the  stones.  Soon  the  mount- 
ain began  to  roar  and  tremble,  and  for  three  days  poured 
out  showers  of  ashes  and  lava. 

Many  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  also  suffered 
from  great  earthquakes.  The  complete  ruin  of  Lisbon  by 
a  terrific  shock  was  one  of  the  saddest  events  of  the  last 
century.  Not  alone  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  laud  and  sea,  was  shaken  by  this  earthquake.  The 
great  rock  of  Gibraltar  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and 
steam  rose  in  many  places  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  central  and  southern  Italy  many  notable  earthquakes 
have  taken  place.  One  of  the  most  severe  of  modern  times 
occurred  in  March,  1881,  when  the  pretty  town  of  Casa- 
micciola,  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  was  ruined  in  a  moment. 
At  one  o'clock  on  a  sunny  afternoon  its  inhabitants  were 
tranquil  and  happy.  Five  minutes  later  their  homes  were 
nothing  but  heaps  of  stone  and  rubbish.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  tower  of  the  church  remained  standing,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  great  clock,  the  hands  of  which  had  stopped 
at  the  instant  the  fatal  shock  occurred. 


WAKULLA. 

BY    KIRK     MUNROE. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SCHOONER  "NANCY  BELL." 

FEW  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  the  stage  in  which 
the  Elmer  family  had  left  Norton  drew  up  beside 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Skowhegan.  There 
was  only  time  to  purchase  tickets  and  check  the  baggage, 
and  then  Mark  and  Ruth  stepped  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  on  board  a  train  of  cars,  and  were  soon  enjoying  the 
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novel  sensation  of  being  whirled  along  at  what  seemed  to 
them  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed. 

To  them  the  train  b<>y,  who  came  through  the  car  with 
books,  papers,  apples,  and  oranges,  and  wore  a  cap  with  a 
gilt  band  around  it,  seemed  so  much  superior  to  ordinary 
liovs,  tluit  had  they  not  been  going  on  such  a  wonderful 
journey,  they  would  have  envied  him  his  life  of  constant 
travel  and  excitement. 

At  YVaterville  they  admired  the  great  mills,  which  they 
fancied  must  be  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  when, 
shortly  after  noon,  they  reached  Bangor,  and  saw  real 
ships,  looking  like  the  pictures  in  their  geographies,  only 
a  thousand  times  more  interesting,  their  cup  of  happiness 
was  full. 

Mark  and  Ruth  called  all  the  vessels  they  saw  "ships," 
but  their  father,  who  had  made  several  sea-voyages  when 
a  young  man,  said  that  most  of  them  were  schooners,  and 
that  he  would  explain  the  difference  to  them  when  they 
got  to  sea,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time. 

The  children  were  bewildered  by  the  noise  of  the  rail- 
road station,  and  the  cries  of  the  drivers  and  hotel  runners, 
all  of  whom  made  violent  efforts  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Elmer  party.  At  length  they  got  themselves  and 
their  bags  safely  into  one  of  the  big  yellow  omnibuses,  and 
were  driven  to  a  hotel,  where  they  had  dinner.  Mark 
and  Ruth  did  not  enjoy  this  dinner  much,  on  account  of 
its  many  courses,  and  the  constant  attentions  of  the 
waiters. 

It  had  stopped  snowing,  and  after  dinner  the  party  set 
forth  in  search  of  the  Nancy  Bell.  By  making  a  few  in- 
quiries they  soon  found  her,  and  were  welcomed  on  board 
by  her  young,  pleasant-faced  captain,  whose  name  wTas 
Eli  Drew;  but  whom  all  his  friends  called  "  Captain  Li." 

The  Nancy  Bell  was  a  large  three-masted  schooner,  al- 
most new,  and  as  she  was  the  first  vessel  "Captain  Li" 
had  ever  commanded,  he  was  very  proud  of  her.  He  took 
them  at  once  into  his  own  cabin,  which  was  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  from  which  opened  four  state-rooms,  two 
on  each  side.  Of  these  the  captain  and  his  mate,  John 
Somers,  occupied  those  on  the  starboard,  or  right-hand 
side,  and  those  on  the  other,  or  port  side,  had  been  fitted 
up,  by  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Uncle  Christopher,  for 
the  Elmers;  one  for  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth;  and  the  other 
for  Mark  and  his  father. 

"Ain't  they  perfectly  lovely !"  exclaimed  Ruth.  "Did 
you  ever  see  such  cunning  little  beds  ?  They  wouldn't  be 
much  too  big  for  Edna  May's  largest  doll." 

"You  mustn't  call  them  '  beds,'  Buth ;  the  right  name  is 
berths, "said  Mark,  with  the  air  of  a  boy  to  whom  sea 
terms  were  familiar. 

"  I  don't  care,"  answered  his  sister;  "  they  are  beds  for 
all  that,  and  have  got  pillows  and  sheets  and  counter- 
panes just  like  the  beds  at  home." 

Mr.  Elmer  found  that  his  furniture  and  the  various 
packages  of  tools  intended  for  their  Southern  home  were 
all  safe  on  board  the  schooner,  and  stowed  clown  in  the 
hold,  and  he  soon  had  the  trunks  from  the  station  and 
the  bags  from  the  hotel  brought  down  in  a  wagon. 

The  captain  said  they  would  better  spend  the  night  on 
board,  as  he  wanted  to  be  off  by  daylight,  and  they  might 
as  well  get  to  feeling  at  home  before  they  started.  They 
thought  so  too:  and  so,  after  a  walk  through  the  city, 
where  among  other  curious  sights  they  saw  a  post-office 
built  on  a  bridge,  they  returned  to  the  Nancy  Bell  for 
supper. 

Poor  Mr.  Elmer,  exhausted  by  the  unusual  exertions  of 
the  day,  lay  awake  and  coughed  most  of  the  night:  but 
the  children  slept  like  tops.  When  Mark  did  wake  he 
forgot  where  he  was,  and  in  trying-  to  sit  up  and  look 
around,  bumped  his  head  against  the  low  ceiling  of  his 
berth. 

Daylight  was  streaming  in  at  the  round  glass  dead-eye 
that  served  as  a  window,  and  to  Mark's  great  surprise  he 


felt  that  the  schooner  was  moving.  Slipping  down  from 
his  berth,  and  quietly  dressing  himself,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
his  father,  he  hurried  on  deck,  where  he  was  greeted  by 
"Captain  Li,"  who  told  him  he  had  come  just  in  time  to 
see  something  interesting. 

The  Nancy  Bell  was  in  tow  of  a  little  puffing  steam- 
tug,  and  was  already  snme  miles  from  Bangor  down  the 
Penobscot  River.  The  clouds  of  steam  rising  into  the 
cold  air  from  the  surface  of  the  warmer  water  were  tinged 
with  gold  by  the  newly  risen  sun.  A  heavy  frost  rested 
on  the  spruces  and  balsams  that  fringed  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  as  the  sunlight  struck  one  twig  after  another, 
it  covered  them  with  millions  of  points  like  diamonds. 
Many  cakes  of  ice  were  floating  in  the  river,  showing  that 
its  navigation  would  soon  be  closed  for  the  winter. 

To  one  of  these  cakes  of  ice,  toward  which  a  boat  from 
the  schooner  was  making  its  way,  the  captain  directed 
Mark's  attention.  On  this  cake,  which  was  about  as  large 
as  a  dinner  table,  stood  a  man  anxiously  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat. 

"What  I  can't  understand,"  said  the  captain,  "is  where 
he  ever  found  a  cake  of  ice  at  this  time  of  the  year  strong 
enough  to  bear  him  up." 

"Who  is  he?  How  did  he  get  there,  and  what  is  he 
doing  ?"  asked  Mark,  greatly  excited. 

"Who  he  is  and  how  he  got  there  are  more  than  I 
know,"  answered  Captain  Li.  "What  he  is  doing  is 
waiting  to  be  taken  off.  The  men  on  the  tug  sighted  him 
just  before  you  came  on  deck,  and  sung  out  to  me  to  send 
a  boat  for  him.  It's  a  mercy  we  didn't  come  along  an 
hour  sooner,  or  we  never  would  have  seen  him  through 
the  mist." 

"You  mean  we  would  have  missed  him,"  said  Mark, 
who,  even  upon  so  serious  an  occasion,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  a  pun. 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  rescued  the  man  from  his 
unpleasant  position,  and  was  returning  with  him  on  board. 
Before  it  reached  the  schooner,  Mark  rushed  down  into 
the  cabin,  and  called  to  his  parents  and  Ruth  to  hurry  on 
deck. 

As  they  were  already  up  and  nearly  dressed,  they  did 
so,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  see  the  stranger  helped  from 
the  boat  and  up  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  taken  into  the  cab- 
in, rolled  in  warm  blankets,  and  given  restoratives  and 
hot  drinks  before  he  was  questioned  in  regard  to  his  ad- 
venture. 

Meantime  the  schooner  was  again  slipping  rapidly 
down  the  broad  river,  and  Mark,  who  remained  on  deck 
with  his  father,  questioned  him  about  the  "river's  breath," 
as  he  called  the  clouds  of  steam  that  arose  from  it. 

' '  That's  exactly  what  it  is,  the  '  river's  breath, ' "  said  Mr. 
Elmer.  "Warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold,  and  consequent- 
ly always  rises,  and  the  warm  damp  air  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  river  into  the  cold  air  above  is  condensed 
into  vapor,  just  as  your  warm  damp  breath  is  at  this  very 
moment." 

"But  I  should  think  the  water  would  be  cold  with  all 
that  ice  floating  in  it, "said  Mark. 

"It  would  seem  cold  if  we  were  surrounded  by  the  air 
of  a  hot  summer  day."  answered  his  father;  "but  being 
of  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  air  above  it,  it 
would  seem  quite  warm  to  you  now  if  you  should  put 
your  bare  hand  into  it.  We  can  only  say  that  a  thing  is 
warm  by  comparing  it  with  something  that  is  colder,  or 
cold  by  comparison  with  that  which  is  warmer." 

When  Mark  and  his  father  went  down  to  breakfast  they 
found  the  rescued  man  still  wrapped  in  blankets,  but  talk- 
inn-  in  a  faint  voice  to  the  captain,  and  at  the  table  the  lat- 
ter told  the  Elmers  what  he  had  learned  from  him. 

His  name  was  Jan  Jansen,  and  he  was  a  Swede,  but  had 
served  for  several  years  in  the  United  States  navy.  Upon 
being  discharged  from  it  he  had  made  his  way  to  New 
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Sweden,  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  But  a  week  be- 
fore he  had  come  to  Baugor,  hoping  to  obtain  employment 
for  the  winter  in  one  of  the  saw-mills.  In  this  he  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  the  previous  night,  while  return- 
ing from  the  city  to  the  house  on  its  outskirts  in  which 
he  was  staying,  he  undertook  to  cross  a  small  creek,  in 
the  mouth  of  which  were  a  number  of  logs.  These  were 
so  cemented  together  by  recently  formed  ice  that  he  fan- 
cied they  would  form  a  safe  bridge,  and  tried  to  cross  on 
it.  When  near  the  middle  of  the  creek,  to  his  horror  the 
ice  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  in  another  moment  he 
was  floating  away  in  the  darkness  on  the  cake  from  which 
lie  had  been  so  recently  rescued.  That  it  had  supported 
him  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  still  held  together  two 
of  the  logs.  He  had  not  dared  attempt  to  swim  ashore  in 
the  dark,  and  so  had  drifted  on  during  the  night,  keeping 
his  feet  from  freezing  by  holding  them  most  of  the  time 
in  the  water. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Elmer  and  the  captain  held  a  con- 
sultation, the  result  of  which  was  that  the  former  offered 
Jan  Jansen  work  in  Florida,  if  he  chose  to  go  to  St. 
Marks  with  them,  and  Captain  Drew  offered  to  let  him 
work  his  passage  to  that  place  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Nancy  Bell.  Without  much  hesitation  the  poor  Swede 
accepted  both  these  offers,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  experience  on  the  ice  raft,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bunk  in  the  forecastle. 

All  day  the  Nancy  Bell  was  towed  down  the  broad  riv- 
er, the  glorious  scenery  along  its  banks  arousing  the  con- 
stant enthusiasm  of  our  travellers.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
they  passed  the  gray  walls  of  Fort  Knox  on  the  right,  and 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Bucksport  on  the  left.  They 
could  just  see  the  great  hotel  at  Fort  Point  through  the 
gathering  dusk,  and  soon  afterward  were  tossing  on  the 
wild  wind-swept  waters  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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FROM  THE  OLD  GERMAN. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 

GOD-MORROW,  morrow,  Sunshine  gay, 
I'll  soon  be  up,  and  dressed,  and  out; 
So  toll  me  what's  the  news  to-day, 
And  what  the  birds  are  all  about." 

"The  birds  are  all  awake,  my  boy; 

Already,  for  the  peaceful  night, 
They  sing  their  hymns  of  love  and  joy, 

For  food  and  shelter,  life  and  light. 
Would  you,  too,  blithely  live  as  they, 
Do  as  the  birds  do  every  day." 


AN  ELAND  HUNT: 

A  PAGE  FROM  A  SPORTSMAN'S  DIARY. 

mUESDAY,  September  11,  1883.— I  wrote  yesterday  to 
_L  Cousin  Paul  at  Cape  Town,  and  told  him  that  my  hol- 
iday had  not  brought  me  anything  but  fisherman's  luck 
so  far.  After  sending  the  letter  southward  by  the  young 
Boer  whom  we  met  Sunday,  I  decided  to  come  further  up 
the  long  valley.  Although  neither  of  my  bush  boys  were 
an  x  ious  to  advance,  they  saw  it  was  no  use  to  be  obstinate. 
When  I  hired  them  I  warned  them  that  I  was  captain  of 
this  expedition. 

We  have  seen  no  large  game.  I  begin  to  believe  that 
Bassa's  story  about  seeing  a  herd  of  eland  scampering 
toward  the  hills  three  days  ago  was  nonsense.  We  are 
still  too  near  settled  regions,  and  the  animals  have  long 
since  been  either  killed  or  frightened  off  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kraal  V .  So  I  don't  give  up  hope.  It  is 

a  beautiful  night,  as  I  go  to  bed.  I  am  writing  this  by  the 
help  of  an  old  blue  lead-pencil  and  a  spluttering  tallow 
candle — the  last  candle  I  can  seem  to  find.  I  must  have 


lost  the  rest,  or  that  young  Boer  stole  them.  Query:  Do 
Boers  eat  candles  too,  like  the  Russians  ? 

Three  days  later. — Well,  it  is  over.  I  shall  go  back 
(when  I  do)  to  the  kraal  like  a  conquering  hero.  A  fine 

large  eland,  and  a  young  calf  as  a  present  to  little  G . 

It  came  about  this  way: 

We  had  not  advanced  very  far  this  morning  before  a 
loud  exclamation  from  Bassa  made  me  start  and  look  to- 
ward where  he  and  his  cousin  were  slowly  moving  on 
ahead  of  me.  We  were  picking  our  path  carefully  through 
some  swampy  land.  Clear  off  to  the  northwest  I  saw  a 
group  of  four-legged  creatures  that  a  good  look  with  my 
glass  (which  useful  article  is  still  a  mystery  to  Bassa)  re- 
solved into  the  promised  dozen  eland.  They  were  feed- 
ing quietly  enough — two  bulls  and  several  cows  with  their 
calves.  They  must  have  discovered  us  almost  immediate- 
ly as  we  came  out  upon  solid  ground.  They  were  off  like 
the  wind,  and  I  after  them.  I  was  fairly  sure  of  heading 
them  off  before  we  could  pass  the  stream  which  flowed 
from  the  low  hills  in  sight. 

The  eland  were,  fresh ;  so  was  my  horse.  At  length  I 
came  so  sharply  upon  the  fugitives  that  I  could  see  in 
what  fine  condition  they  were,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves. 
I  selected  a  particular  bull,  and  finally  turned  him  from 
his  family.  My  design  was  to  keep  him  at  a  gallop — a 
gait  far  too  violent  for  the  eland  to  endure  long.  He 
plunged  furiously  forward.  I  flanked  him  in  a  fresh 
piece  of  soft  ground,  and  gave  him  both  barrels  at  a  three- 
quarter  sight  from  the  rear. 

He  leaped  upward  and  staggered.  To  my  surprise,  he 
did  not  fall,  nor  seem  mortally  wounded,  but  dashed  wild- 
ly about  in  his  spongy  situation,  covering  himself  with 
mud. 

"Upon  my  word,  old  man, "exclaimed  I,  "either  I  am 
partially  blind,  or  you  are  copper-lined  inside."  But  when 
I  went  to  load  again — shockingest  of  shocks ! — I  found  that 
by  some  stupidity  the  bullets  I  carried  belonged  to  my 
heavier  gun — safe  in  one  or  the  other  of  Bassa's  hands, 
miles  back.  In  my  haste  to  be  off  after  sunrise  I  had 
carelessly  accoutred  myself  all  wrong. 

There  was  the  unhappy  bull  eland  still  floundering  and 
sinking  and  panting  in  the  little  morass,  apparently  not 
bleeding  overmuch,  and  with  an  excellent  chance  of  extri- 
cating himself  any  moment,  and  leaving  me  in  the  lurch. 
I  was  in  quite  a  state  of  frenzy.  In  vain  with  trembling 
hands  did  I  shake  up  and  turn  over  those  miserable  bul- 
lets. By  110  chance  was  there  one  of  proper  size  included. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  one  of  my  wretched  pieces 
of  ammunition  with  a  set  of  not  overstrong  teeth,  which 
many  sportsmen  undertake,  but  instead  pulled  from  my 
pocket  as  a  despairing  venture  a  certain  round  brass  button 
which  had  most  happily  become  loosened  from  a  legging 
just  as  I  was  going  to  bed.  I  had  hastily  stuffed  it  into 
temporary  safe-keeping. 

It  slipped  into  the  bore  of  my  piece  capitally — a  little 
loose ;  but  with  my  teeth  I  supplied  a  wad  from  fragments 
of  a  Cape  journal.  The  eland  was  fairly  under  way  to- 
ward the  edge  of  his  extremely  dangerous  territory.  An- 
other second  and  he  would  be  out  of  range,  considering 
my  miserable  weapon.  I  fired.  My  brass-button  bullet 
tumbled  him  over  into  the  slime  and  dank  grass.  He  strug- 
gled a  little,  and  raised  his  head  angrily  as  I  came  spring- 
ing and  splashing  to  his  side.  He  was  dead  as  a  door-nail 
(which  would  have  been  almost  as  good  a  missile  as  that 
with  which  I  had  finished  him  up)  by  the  time  that,  breath- 
less and  with  soaked  and  muddied  legs,  I  stood  beside 
him. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  Bassa  and  his  silent  relative  came 
up,  and  their  exclamations  of  satisfaction  were  noisy  and 
many.  We  had  a  feast  that  evening,  and  the  next  day 
by  a  lucky  chance  overtook  what  I  presumed  was  the 
same  herd  again,  for  it  included  only  one  bull  this  time. 
I  killed  a  cow,  and  captured  her  young  calf,  as  I  have  said. 
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The  little  creature  nearly  starved  before  we  reached  the 
South  Lake  Stockade,  but  it  revived  apace,  and  is  at  present 
a  genuine  pet. 

So  ends  my  eland  excursion.  The  next  time  I  may  have 
less  or  greater  luck  to  report  to  you.  If  I  stay  until  the 
month's  end,  your  uncle  Harwood  proposes  that  we  go 
north  after  elephant. 


THE  AMERICAN  CANOE  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  THE  CAPTAIX. 

OX  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  stood  a  camp 
last  mouth  in  which  all  the  canoeists  who  read  HAR- 
rER's  YOUXG  PEOPLE  would  have  been  greatly  interested. 
It  was  the  great  annual  encampment  of  the  American 
('.•nioe  Association,  and  in  it  were  gathered  about  three 
hundred  canoeists,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  Association  is  now  four  years  old,  and  has  nearly 
one  thousand  members.  Any  canoeist  living  in  America, 
u  hose  behavior  proves  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  may  be- 


come a  member  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  paying  the 
dues,  which  are  but  two  dol- 
lars for  the  first  year,  and 
after  that  one  dollar  annu- 
ally. In  August  of  each 
year  a  gathering,  or  "  Meet, " 
of  the  Association  is  held  at 
some  pleasant  place  previ- 
ously selected,  and  here  the 
canoeists  go  into  camp  for 
two  weeks.  At  this  Meet 
the  members  have  a  splen- 
did opportunity  of  learning 
the  practical  details  of  camp 
life,  and  of  studying  all  the 
latest  improvements  in  ca- 
noes, their  rigs,  and  outfits. 
Three  days  of  the  Meet  are 
devoted  to  sailing  and  pad- 
dling races. 

Fifty  canoe  clubs  were 
represented  at  this  year's 
Meet,  and  besides  these 
many  canoeists  were  pres- 
ent who  do  not  belong  to- 
any  club  outside  of  the 
Association.  Most  of  the 
clubs  had  large  tents,  above 
which  from  tall  poles  waved 
their  various  brightly  col- 
ored flags,  and  around 
them  were  clustered  the 
pretty  little  canoe  tents,  in 
which  many  of  the  canoe- 
ists preferred  to  sleep.  Two 
of  the  most  prominent  clubs 
of  the  Association,  the  New 
York,  and  the  Mohican 
from  Albany,  were  camped 
close  to  each  other. 

In  front  of  the  New  York 
tent  hung  an  immense 
watch  that  had  once  done 
duty  as  a  jeweller's  sign. 
It  was  labelled  "  New  York 
Time."  Many  of  the  vis- 
itors to  the  camp  laughed 
heartily  when  they  saw  this 
huge  watch,  but  when  they 

came  to  the  Mohican  camp  they  saw  something  that  struck 
them  as  being  even  more  funny.  In  front  of  the  big  club 
tent  was  the  smallest  tent  ever  seen.  It  was  about  a  foot 
high,  a  foot  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  was  perfect  in 
every  detail,  and  had  painted  on  one  side  the  word  "Sob." 
1 1  was  the  tent  of  Sob,  the  Mohican  Club  dog,  who  lives  in 
tents  and  canoes,  and  accompanies  the  captain  of  the  club 
on  all  his  expeditions. 

Sob  is  a  very  small  dog,  of  just  the  right  size  to  travel  in 
a  canoe,  and  what  he  lacks  in  size  he  makes  up  in  intelli- 
gence. He  has  learned  a  number  of  funny  tricks,  but 
none  of  them  is  funnier  than  one  that  was  taught  him  in 
camp.  This  was  to  go  cautiously  over  to  the  wood-pile 
of  the  New  York  camp,  seize  a  stick  of  wood,  and  drag  it 
over  to  the  Mohiran  wood-pile.  He  often  got  hold  of  a 
stick  larger  than  himself,  and  only  succeeded  by  tremen- 
dous exertion  in  dragging  it  home.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished one  of  these  feats  he  would  run  to  his  master,  all 
out  of  breath,  but  barking  and  wagging  his  tail,  and  would 
whine  at  him  and  pull  him  until  he  had  visited  the  wood- 
pile, examined  the  stick  that  Sob  had  just  brought,  and 
said,  "Good  doggie.'1 
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While  the  Mohicans  boasted  of  their  club  dog,  the  Hart- 
ford canoeists  were  equally  proud  of  their  club  kitten,  a 
pretty  little  animal  that  enjoys  cruising-  in  a  canoe  more 
than  anything  else.  "While  in  camp  she  and  Sob  became 
great  friends,  and  because  he  is  a  ca-nine,  she  was  named 
"  (  'a  ten." 

One  day  during  the  Meet  Oaten  went  out  for  a  sail  with 
one  <>f  her  owners,  and  met  with  a  sad  accident.  She  was 
in  such  good  spirits  that  instead  of  staying  quietly  inside 
the  canoe,  as  she  should  have  done,  she  frisked  about  the 
slippery  deck,  climbed  up  on  the  sail,  and  acted  as  though 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fear.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  stronger  puff  of  wind  than  usual,  a  quick  lurch  of  the 
canoe,  and  in  a  moment  poor  Caten  was  in  the  water, 
swimming  with  all  her  might. 

It  must  have  seemed  an  age  to  the  poor  little  kitten  be- 
fore the  canoe  could  be  put  about,  and  she  saw  help  ap- 
proaching. She  had  sunk  from  sight  twice  before  she  was 
rescued  and  lifted,  limp,  dripping,  and  apparently  lifeless, 
into  the  canoe  from  which  she  had  fallen.  She  was 
taken  to  camp  as  quickly  as  possible,  rubbed,  dried,  and 
nursed  with  the  greatest  care  for  a  long  time  before  she 
showed  signs  of  life.  Sob  watched  all  the  proceedings 
with  evident  anxiety,  and  in  perfect  silence,  until  he  saw 
her  open  her  eyes  and  make  a  feeble  movement,  when  he 
began  to  bark  joyously,  and  ran  away  in  high  spirits. 

One  day  as  the  members  of  the  Deseronto  Club  of  Can- 
ada were  sitting  in  front  of  their  tents,  they  saw  a  tiny  sail 
out  in  the  river  that  seemed  to  be  coming  directly  toward 
them.  It  kept  straight  on,  and  finally  the  boat  to  which 
it  belonged  went  ashore  on  the  beach  in  front  of  their 
camp.  The  canoeists  picked  it  up  and  examined  it  with 
interest,  for  it  was  a  genuine  curiosity,  and  finally  they 
hoisted  it  high  up  on  a  tree  trunk  above  their  tents,  and 
kept  it  as  their  camp  banner.  It  was  a  toy  sloop,  evident- 
ly of  home  manufacture,  and  probably  built  and  launched 
by  some  Canadian  boy;  for  it  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  Canadian  town  of  Gananoque,  five  miles  away.  It 
could  not  possibly  upset,  for  it  was  flat-bottomed,  like  a 
scow,  and  was  provided  with  an  immense  centre-board 
made  of  a  section  of  stove-pipe  flattened  out  double.  The 
block  at  the  mast-head  through  which  the  throat  and  peak 
halyards  were  rove  was  a  button,  and  the  sail  had  been  neat- 
ly enlarged  so  as  to  give  it  a  better  shape  and  a  greater 
spread  of  canvas.  Once  during  the  canoe  Meet  it  was  again 
placed  in  the  water,  and  Sob  and  Caten  were  put  aboard 
as  crew;  but  they  only  made  a  short  voyage,  for  they  ex- 
pressed such  a  decided  dislike  for  their  craft  that  they 
were  quickly  taken  from  it  into  the  canoes  that  were  act- 
ing as  escorts. 

The  two  prettiest  sights  of  the  Meet  were  a  daylight  re- 
view of  the  entire  fleet,  under  sail,  by  the  Commodore  of 
the  Association,  and  a  night  review  of  the  same  fleet  under 
paddle,  but  decked  with  myriads  of  Japanese  lanterns. 
In  addition  to  the  lanterns  each  canoe  burned  beautiful 
colored  tires,  and  from  each  were  discharged  Roman  can- 
dles and  other  fire-works,  until  the  whole  scene  was  like 
a  wonderful  picture  from  fairy-land. 

Every  day  wagon-loads  of  old  stumps  and  dry  wood 
were  hauled  to  the  top  of  Association  Hill,  back  of  the 
camp,  and  every  evening  they  were  made  into  immense 
camp  tires,  around  which  the  canoeists  gathered  and  told 
stories,  sung  songs,  or  listened  to  the  music  of  a  band,  of 
which  several  came  over  from  the  mainland  to  serenade 
them.  At  one  of  these  camp  fires  a  ghost-like  figure 
stalked  into  the  circle  of  fire-light  from  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  delivered,  in  a  most  comical  manner,  a  parody 
011  Marc  Antony's  address  at  the  burial  of  Cu'sar. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  canoe  camp,  011  a  wooded 
I"  'i  nl,  was  another  cluster  of  tents,  in  which  were  camped 
the  families  of  many  of  the  canoeists,  for  in  this  Associa- 
tii  >n  are  members  of  all  ages,  from  boys  of  sixteen  to  gray- 
headed  men.  In  this  "Ladies  Camp,"  as  it  was  called, 


were  many  boys  and  girls  who  enjoyed  themselves  fully 
as  much  as  their  elders,  if  not  even  more. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  every  night  the  clear,  sweet 
notes  of  a  bugle,  blown  in  front  of  the  Commodore's  tent, 

•  advised  everybody  to  go  to  bed,  and  ordered  all  loud  noise 
to  cease.     At  eight  o'clock  each  morning  the  bugle  order- 
ed all  flags  to  the  mast-head,  and  at  sunset  its  brazen  notes 
sent  them  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

Besides   seeing  things  to  amuse   him   and   make  him 

•  laugh  in  this  canoe  camp,  an  observant  boy  would  have 
j  picked  up  many  bits  of  information  that  would  be  of  use 

to  him  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  go  camping  or  cruis- 
ing in  a  canoe.  He  would  have  seen  all  sorts  of  tents 
and  cots  and  sleeping  -  bags,  and  canoe  stores  and  tool 
chests  and  mess  kits,  and  a  hundred  other  things  made  for 
comfort  and  utility,  but  taking  up  the  smallest  possible 
space.  Of  all  these  things,  I  think,  he  would  have  been 
most  interested  in  the  canoe  mess  chest  of  one  of  the  young- 
est canoeists  present,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  years  old.  It 
was  just  the  size  of  Sob's  tent — a  foot  wide,  a  foot  high, 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  made  of  zinc,  and  had  a  wire 
handle  on  each  end  that  folded  down.  Thus,  when  it  was 
empty,  it  could  be  used  for  a  pail  to  boil  water  in,  to 
wash  dishes,  or  in  a  dozen  other  ways.  Its  lid  had  a  fold- 
ing wire  handle,  and  could  be  used  as  a  frying-pan.  Inside 
of  it  were  six  square  double  tin  cans  ;  that  is,  in  each  can 
was  another,  a  trifle  smaller,  that  exactly  fitted  it.  Each 
of  the  outer  cans  had  a  folding  wire  handle  on  one  corner, 
and  a  slight  lip  on  the  opposite  one,  so  that  it  could  be 
used  as  a  coffee-pot,  tea-pot,  stew-pan,  drinking  cup.  or 
for  any  kind  of  cooking  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  boil 
water.  The  inner  cans  were  for  carrying'  provisions,  and 
in  them  were  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  oatmeal,  corn-meal,  and 
butter.  The  tops  of  the  inner  cans  were  made  deep,  and 
could  be  used  as  cups. 

It  is  probable  that  next  year's  encampment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Canoe  Association  will  be  held  on  this  same  island 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  that  time  I  hope  that  many 
of  the  boy  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  have  become 
canoeists,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  for  themselves  the  things 
they  now  read  about. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AU.NT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 


ABOUT  SMALL  FEET. 

I  SAW  Louie  Arnold  the  other  day,  sitting  in  her  room, 
and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  like  to  break,  over,  of 
all  queer  thing's  in  this  queer  world,  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

Louie's  great  trouble  in  life  is  the  fact  that  she  happens 
to  have  a  long  and  slender  foot,  when  she  admires  a  short 
i  and  plump  foot.  She  has  a  fancy  that,  between  them, 
her  mamma  and  the  shoemaker  are  to  blame  for  her  foot, 
which  she  wants  to  look  like  Mamie  De  Lancy's.  But 
mamma  always  insists  that  her  little  daughter's  boots  and 
slippers  shall  be  a  trifle  longer  than  the  foot  (in  Louie's 
opinion  already  too  long),  that  the  heels  shall  be  low  and 
broad,  and  that  the  shoe  shall  fit  very  nicely,  but  not 
cramp  any  part  of  the  foot  so  tightly  that  the  blood  shall 
not  have  room  to  flow. 

The  shoemaker  takes  great  pains  to  carry  out  her  in- 
structions. Louie's  idea  is  that  a  very  short,  very  tight 
little  shoe,  with  very  high  heels,  would  make  her  look 
stylish.  She  would  not  mind  limping  about  for  a  few 
days,  as  some  of  her  school-mates  always  do  when  "break- 
ing in"  their  new  shoes. 

"Just  think  of  it!"  she  once  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of 
complaint;  "  I've  never  had  to  break  in  a  shoe  in  my  life. 
My  shoes  never  hurt  me,  even  the  first  day." 

Happy  little  Louie!  There  are  thousands  of  grown-up 
people  who  wish  that  twenty  years  ago  their  mothers  had 
been  as  sensible  and  as  firm  as  your  mamma  is  now. 
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If  you  wear  a  shoe  which  is  too  narrow  and  too  short, 
you  will  probably  have  both  bunions  and  in-growing  nails. 
The  torture  of  these  deformities  is  fearful,  and  after  a  while 
can  not  be  borne  with  patience;  the  surgeon  has  to  be 
called  upon  to  cure  one  of  the  troubles,  and  the  sufferer 
from  the  other  has  to  go  about  in  shoes  like  canoes  for 
size. 

A  boy  or  girl  who  would  like  to  be  healthy  and  strong 
needs  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  out-of-doors.  As  a 
person  can  not  run,  jump,  climb,  dance,  or  walk  in  tight, 
"choking"  shoes,  of  course  wholesome  exertion  in  them 
is  out  of  the  question. 

Aunt  Marjorie's  bit  of  advice  is.  Wear  an  easy  shoe,  have 
such  a  foot  as  nature  has  planned  for  you,  and  run  about 
as  much  as  you  possibly  can. 


WAS  HE  A  HERO? 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BY  MARY   DENS  EL. 

were  all  at  the  sea-shore  during  this  very  last 
J_  July;  among  the  rest,  my  little  friend,  with  his  aunt, 
who  had  taken  care  of  him — woiidrously  tender  and  wise 
care — ever  since  his  mother  died,  which  was  when  Arthur 
was  a  baby,  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  breezes  at  Front's  Neck  were  fresh  and  cool,  very 
different  from  the  close  air  which  had  wilted  them  in  the 
hot  city.  The  ocean,  dashing  against  the  rocks  or  surging 
up  on  the  beach,  was  cool  also;  more  than  that,  it  is  al- 
ways cold  on  this  headland  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

That  is  why  visitors  can  not  take  salt  baths  unless  the 
blood  flows  quickly  through  their  veins,  else  first  a  shiver, 
then  a  chill,  at  last  a  deadly  coldness  comes  over  them. 

But  a  certain  clergyman,  who  was  stout  and  full-blood- 
ed, a  hale  and  hearty  physician,  and  our  boy  Arthur  were 
ready  for  anything  in  the  swimming  line.  They  would 
probably  have  taken  a  dip  in  the  open  polar  sea  if  they 
had  chanced  to  summer  there.  At  any  rate,  Prout's  Neck 
did  not  daunt  them.  The  stout  clergyman  was  diving 
and  ducking,  the  energetic  doctor  was  plunging  about  in 
the  water,  while  the  "summer  boarders"  stood  on  the 
shore  to  laugh  at  their  antics. 

"Any  under-tow  2" 

''Ten  for  every  mother's  son  who  puts  his  feet  under 
water." 

"  Be  sure  the  Jamaica  ginger  is  on  hand." 

"  Hot- water  bags  furnished  gratis  to  thaw  out  frozen 
limbs !" 

The  water  sparkled,  tempting  the  reverend  Doctor  far 
from  the  shore,  closely  followed  by  the  irreverent  Doctor, 
who  swam  like  a  frog.  But  all  at  once  the  latter  turned 
toward  the  land.  The  spectators  noticed  that  he  swam 
slowly ;  presently  that  each  stroke  came  with  an  effort. 

But  he  gained  his  foot-hold. 

"No  more  for  me  to-day,  thank  you.  There's  cramp 
waiting  for  some  one  out  yonder.  Come,  Doctor,  come." 

But  the  clergyman  didn't  answer.  He  was  floating  on 
his  back. 

"Resting  for  a  fresh  swim." 

But  the  "rest"  seemed  to  last  a  long  time.  A  big  wave 
carried  him  farther  from  shore.  Could  anything  be 
wrong?  An  anxious  thrill  ran  through  the  watchers. 
They  strained  their  eyes.  It  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  there  was  serious  trouble.  Some  one  cried, 
"  Bring  a  rope." 

A  panic  seized  the  group  on  the  beach. 

Farther  and  farther  out  floated  the  bather.  He  was  try- 
ing to  signal  "distress."  Only  his  head  could  now  be 
seen.  The  ladies  wrung  their  helpless  hands.  There  was 
not  a  man  near  who  could  swim,  excepting  the  physician, 
and  it  would  only  be  a  double  death  should  he  brave  that 
icy  water  again. 


The  clergyman  was  losing  strength.  He  could  not  keep 
above  those  rolling  waves  much  longer.  The  distress  be- 
came agony.  To  stand  on  that  shore  and  see  a  man  drown 
before  one's  very  eyes  was  too  horrible. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  one  of  the  bath-houses  opened. 
There  stood  the  slender  figure  of  young  Arthur  Stearns, 
bare-armed,  bare-legged,  clad  only  in  the  close-fitting  shirt 
and  short  trousers  which  left  his  limbs  free  play.  He 
gave  one  intent  look,  and  seemed  instantly  to  understand 
the  situation.  Never  a  word  did  he  speak.  There  was  a 
}uick  bound  to  the  water,  a  rush  into  the  surf,  and  he  had 
struck  out  toward  the  drowning  man. 

A  cry  of  anguish  went  up  from  the  beach.  What  could 
a  child  avail  at  such  a  time  ?  The  large  man  would  seize 
bim  as  one  in  his  extremity  clutches  at  a  straw.  They 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  that  pitiless  water.  How  could 
they  tell  the  awful  tale  to  the  childless  father  ?  How 
could  the  mother-aunt  bear  her  misery  when  she  saw 
her  cherished  child  sink  before  her  very  eyes  ? 

Steadily  on  swam  the  boy.  His  brain  was  working 
through  all  the  excitement.  This  is  what  it  told  him  : 

"You  remember,  Arthur  Stearns,  how  your  auntie  was 
once  saved  from  drowning  by  some  one's  pushing  her  to 
land  by  pressing  his  hand  against  her  feet  held  out  stiff 
and  straight." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Arthur. 

"Keep  clear  of  the  Doctor's  hands,"  added  the  steady 
brain. 

"  I  will,"  answered  Arthur,  and  swam  quickly  on. 
The  on-lookers,  breathless  with  suspense,  saw  him  come 
closer,  closer — now  reach  the  clergyman.    They  shuddered 
with  fear  lest  he  should  be  seized  and  dragged  down. 

He  was  pausing.  One  little  hand  was  put  under  the 
Doctor's  head.  He  was  evidently  speaking.  No  one 
could  hear,  but  they  could  discern  that  probably  his  words 
were  understood. 

"  I  can  push  you  ashore,  sir,  if  you  will  keep  your  arms 
close  to  your  side,  and  your  feet  together  stiff,  just  as  you 
are  doing  now.     If  you  touch  me  we  shall  both  drown." 
The  Doctor's  sense  had  not  wholly  left  him.     He  still 
knew  enough  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

With  his  left  hand  pressing  the  soles  of  the  clergy- 
man's feet,  Arthur  was  making  vigorous  strokes  with  his 
free  right  arm. 

Slowly,  slowly,  but  surely,  they  were  making  progress. 
It  was  like  a  big  man-of-war  pushed  by  a  tiny  tug-boat. 
But  the  "tug"  did  valiant  service.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  till  strong  hands  could  reach  out  to  draw  the 
half-drowned  clergyman  to  shore,  and  Arthur  stood  up- 
right. His  work  was  done. 

Then  they  praised  him.  How  those  ladies  did  chatter 
and  talk !  They  lauded  the  little  hero  to  the  skies.  They 
patted  and  caressed  him.  They  could  find  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  their  admiration. 

All  that  confused  the  boy.  He  had  gone  to  the  rescue 
of  a  perishing  man.  Of  course  he  had.  What  else  was 
there  to  do  ?  He  had  known  how  to  push  him  to  land. 
Why,  anybody  ought  to  have  known  that.  What  was 
all  this  fuss  about  2  It  was  very  perplexing.  He  did  not 
understand  it— this  sirnple-souledlad,  who  had  been  taught 
always,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do  the  right.  All  day 
long  their  praises  worried  him. 

But  night-time  came,  and  his  aunt  went  upstairs  to  see 
that  he  was  safe  in  bed,  the  mother -aunt,  who  had  re- 
joiced greatly  that  her  boy  had  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  task  set  him.  It  was  she  who  could  always  put  mat- 
ters in  their  true  light. 

"Arthur  dear,"  she  said,  "what  you  did  to-day  was 
nothing  wonderful,  but  it  was  very  wonderful  that  it  was 
given  to  you  to  do.  That  should  make  you  very  thank- 
ful." 

That  view  of  the  case  was  easy  to  understand,  and  a  hap- 
py boy  closed  his  eyes  that  night  and  slept. 
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HOW  TII  MAKE  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFIT. 

BY  A  BOY  FOURTEEX  YEARS  OLD. 

I  DON'T  kn<.\v  Low  many  boys  tLere  are 
\vlio  want  a  photographic  outfit  as  badly 
as  I  did.      I  did  want  one  very,  very  much, 
and  there  seemed  no  way  for  me  to  get  it 


unless  I  made  one.  I  did  make 
one;  and  tliough  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  I  spent  very  lit- 
tle money. 

Now  I  propose  to  tell  tlie 
readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  just 
Low  I  did  it,  so  that  if  they  like 
they  can  provide  themselves 
with  a  capital  outfit— one,  that 
will  take  pictures  perfectly,  and 
with  so  little  expense  that  even 
the  narrowest  purse  will  con- 
tain enough  to  purchase  every 
requirement. 

THE   BELLOWS. 

To  make  the  bellows  you  will  first 
need  a  box  ten  inches  long  by  five  inches 
drrp  and  wide,  and  open  at  the  ends. 
Soft  white  pine-wood  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  is  best  for  making  tli,:  Imx, 
which  will  therefore  be  composed  of 
two  pieces  ten  by  five  inches,  and  two 
pieces  ten  by  four  and  a  half  inches. 
(See  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

Having  made  the  box,  take  some 
stiff  card-board,  and  cut  out  forty  pieces 

like  Fig.  3.  The  slips  should  be  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long  on 
the  longest  side  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with  the  ends 
converging  toward  the  shorter  side  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Now  take  four  pieces  of  black  silesia  nine  inches  square,  lay  them  on 
the  table,  and  paste  with  mucilage  or  glue  ten  pieces  of  the  prepared 
ciu  d-board  on  each  piece  of  cloth  (see  Fig.  4)  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart,  beginning  with  a  long  side  and  ending  with  a  long  side.  Next, 
with  a  few  tacks  passed  through  the  cloth  and  not  through  the  card- 
board, fasten  the  prepared  cloth  to  the  box,  with  the  card-boards  on  the 
under  side.  Sew  the  projecting  ends  of  the  card-boards  with  stout  linni 
thread.  The  cloth  will  lap  one  and  seven-eighth  inches  over  each  side 


of  the  box.  Cut  off  each  alternate  lap,  and  glue  the  remaining  laps 
over  the  sides  of  the  box  from  which  the  cloth  lias  been  cut.  Now  take 
the  tacks  out,  and  paste  a  strip  of  silesia  nine  inches  wide  and  twuity- 
two  inches  long  around  the  box,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  order  that  the  glue  may  harden.  Then  take  it  off  the  box,  and  crease 
the  spaces  between  the  card-board  strios,  and  you  will  have  a  good  pair 
of  bellows. 

THE    WOOD-WORK. 

While  the  bellows  are  drying,  you  may  work  on  other  parts  of  the 
camera.     The  wood-work  should  be  of  soft  wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
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thick.  Cut  out  two  pieces  six  and  a  quarter  incites  by  one  inch,  and 
two  pieces  five  and  three-quarter  inches  by  one  inch.  I'ut  these  togeth- 
er with  glue  and  finishing  nails,  tile  and  sandpaper  the  corners,  and 
you  will  have  a  neat  box  six  and  a  quarter  inches  square  by  one  inch 
-deep,  without  top  or  bottom.  (See  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7.) 

Now  make  another  box  just  like  this,  excepting  that  it  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  deep.  Mark  it  No.  2,  and  put  it  aside  for  use  when  needed. 
Now  take  a  piece  of  wood  six  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  cut 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and  large 
enough  for  the  tube  of  your  lens  to  slide  up  and  down  in  freely,  (.'are 
must  be  taken  to  have  this  hole  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  board. 
I  can  not  give  an  exact  size  for  the  hole,  as  no  two  persons  may  have 
the  same  size  of  lens. 

Next  make  a  plan  like  Fig.  9,  having  the  circle  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Measure  in  from  each  side  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  cut  out  the 
middle  piece,  which  will  look  like  Fig.  10.  Cut  the  straight  edges  of  the 
•outside  pieces  like  Fig.  11,  and  both  edges  of  the  middle  piece  like 
Fig.  12. 

Lay  the  first  box  on  its  edge,  and  put  the  front  (Fig.  8)  on  it,  fasten- 
ing it  there  with  finishing  nails.  Even  the  edges  and  corners.  Take 
the  three  pieces  of  the  circle  and  lay  them  on  the  front,  with  the  middle 
piece  exactlv  over  the  hole.  Glue  and  nail  with  brads  the  outside 
pieces  to  the  front  in  such  a  manner  that  the  projecting  edges  will  hold 
the  sliding  piece,  but  not  prevent  its  free  movement  up  and  down.  Cut 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  sliding  piece  in  which  to  mount  the  lens. 
This  is  the  "sliding  front"  which  is  used  for  taking  such  a  view  as  a 


church  steeple,  which  rises  abruptly,  or  a  view  from  a  tower,  which  de- 
scends rapidly. 

Now  for  the  "  swing  back."  Take  two  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  the  shape 
of  Fig.  13,  half  an  inch  wide  at  top,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  and'five  and  three-quarter  inches  high.  The  bottom  piece  is 
six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide;  top 
piece  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  bv  half  an  inch  wide.  Fig.  lo  >hu\\  s 
the  side  elevation,  Fig.  14  the  swing  back  finished,  and  Fig.  15  shows 
the  action  of  the  sliding  front. 

THK    HOLDER. 

The  ground-glass  holder  conies  next.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  each  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  and  two 
pieces  each  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  Cut  half-way  through  each  end  of  each  piece  (Fig.  16,  a  and  d), 
and  then  join  the  pieces  firmly  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  square  six  and 
a  quarter  inches  on  each  side  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  piece  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide.  Cut  out  a  strip  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
about  half-way  through  the  wood,  thus  making  a  small  ledge  for  the 
plate  of  ground  glass  to  rest  on.  Cut  a  piece  of  ground  glass  of  the 
size  of  the  inside  of  the  square,  slip  it  on  the  ledge,  and  fasten  it  with 
brads  and  tacks  (Figs.  16  and  17). 

This  is  enough  for  this  time.  Next  week  we  will  con- 
tinue the  subject,  showing  how  to  complete  the  apparatus, 
and  how  to  make  a  suitable  and  convenient  box  to  hold  it. 


"  O  EEMS  like  nurse  ain't  in  a  hurry; 

O  Guess  she  don't  care  if  we're  late. 
Charley,  Dick,  and  I  are  ready. 

Willie,  come!  the  boat  won't  wait. 

"Now  we're  off  for  Coney  Island, 
Richard,  Charley,  Will,  and  I. 

With  our  pails,  and  Charley's  /'A.'/''/"  — 
His  new  boat,  with  sails  so  high. 

'"And  my  doll.  Jemima  Larkcr, 
Has  been  sick  as  sick  could  be; 

So  her  doctor,  Richard  Parker, 
Ordered  change  for  her  and  me. 

•"  Oh,  what  fun  to  watch  the  white-caps 
Tumbling  in  from  the  great  sea, 

.As  they  chase  the  shining  porpoise, 
Leaping,  diving,  in  their  glee! 


A  DAY   AT  CONEY  ISLAND. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BARE. 

"And  what  fun  to  take  the  white  sand, 
Build  a  fortress  to  the  sky, 

So  that  people  can.  not  see  us 
As  they  wander  gayly  by! 

"Oh,  what  fun  to  feel  the  water 
Climbing  upward  to  your  knee! 

Charley  lie  can  go  out  further, 
Further  far,  than  Dick  or  me. 

"  And  what  fun  to  feel  the  fine  sand 
Tickling  up  between  your  toes, 

And  to  bear  the  pretty  ladies 
Say,  'You're  rosy  as  a  rose!'  - 

"  Oh,  what  fun  to  watch  the  Pxi/<-h<- 

Scudding  gayly  out  to  sea, 
With  her  sails  all  swelling  outward, 

And  the  gulls  for  company! 


"And  how  strange  to  find  you're  tired 
When  the  time  has  come  to  go. 

And  the  whistle  lilmvs  so  loudly, 
Making  people  hurry  so!" 

And  somehow  the  bout's  so  sleepy 
That  four  sunny  heads  droop  low. 

Dreaming  o'er  the  day's  adventures 
In  the  evening's  amber  glow, 

While  poor  dolly,  all  neglected. 
Upside  down  beholds  the  sun. 

And  wee  Willie,  sleeping  sweetly. 
Dreams  that  supper-time  has  come. 

"Seems  like  nurse  ain't  in  a  hurry, 
Though  we  ache  to  go  to  bed, 

For  she"  stops  to  tell  the  house-maid 
What  the  big  policeman  said." 
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VOLUME  V. 


valley!  live  in  is  suirounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
tin-  tallest  nf  which  is  Emigrant  Peak. more  than 
II. I"'  feet  high.  My  papa  was  up  the  valley  a 
few  'lays  ago.  and  was  standing  mi  a  drift  of 
snow,  snow-killing.  1  fell  off  the  pony  one  day, 
hni  it  did  not  hurt  me  much.  I  have  three  little 
sisters— Ruth.  Kate,  and  Nora.  1  take  three  pa- 
pers, and  each  of  my  sisters  takes  one.  I  had  a 
little  chipmunk,  but  he  ran  away.  \Ve  are  living 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  the  railroad  to  the  Park  passes  three 
miles  from  our  place.  \YINIFIIED  II. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  hear  of  snow-hailing  in 
such  weather  as  we  have  where  the  Postmistress 
lives.  This  far-away  little  writer  must  send  an- 
other letter  some  day. 


DUE   POST  OFFICE  BOX. 

HERE  is  something  very  interesting  indeed  to 
every  child  who  read  the  letter  from  Eddie's 
mamma  in  No,  24~.  The  Postmistress  had  no 
doubt  in  her  own  mind  that  Eddie  would  reeeive 
a  area!  many  bright  little  epistles.  Now  you  may 
see  how  each  letter  was  like  the  cup  of  cold  wa- 
ter given  to  one  of  His  little  ones,  which  the  Mas- 
ter acknowledges  as  given  to  Himself. 

FERGUS  FALLS,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  CHILDREN.— You  saw  a  letter  from  Ed- 
die's mamma  asking  you  to  write  to  him.  didn't 
you-  Well,  do  you  think  lie  got  any  letters?  Did 
"i/ini  write  to  him?  Some  of  you  did,  for  in  the 
week  t lie  letter  came  out  he  received  over  eight  y 
letters,  and  still  they  come.  We  write  this  now 
that  you  may  know  we  receive' 1  them,  and  to  say 
that  'afier  a  while  you  will  each  receive  a  reply 
all  to  yourselves  I  want  each  one  of  you  to 
think  this  letter  of  thanks  is  for  ;tm/.  No  matter 
how  short  01-  poorly  written  your  letter,  dear, 
how  simple  your  gift,  it  helped  to  till  the  measure 
of  my  darling's  joy.  for  he  «'«.?  happy.  My  dear 
children,  it'  yon  could  have  si-en  tin-  look  '"if  hap- 
py, surprised  pleasure  on  his  poor  pair  face  as 
tli'-  let  f  ITS  came  in.  how  the  frail  hainN  -at  hi  TIM! 
them  up  and  held  them— <?A,  so  c&wfi/ — till  mamma's 
leisure  hour,  you  would  feel  more  than  repaid  for 
tlie  effort  you'  have  made.  Tour  kind  expressions 
of  tender  sympathy  were  very  welcome  and  sweet 
ton  and  helped  'us  to  more  cheerfully  take  up 
the  burden  of  our  weary  way  children,  Eddie 
will  never  stand  '  n1  walk  till  tin1  angels  lead  him 
up  the  shining  shore  from  the  dark  river  ;  all  the 
care,  comfort,  or  pleasure  he  ran  havr  in  this 
world  must  come  t-.  him  through  the  gentle,  lov- 
ing hands  and  the  tender,  thoughtful  hearts  of 
others  Ilr  has  an  active,  sensitive,  intellectual 
mind  ;  a  patient,  loving,  grateful  spirit.  Nothing 
in  this  world  gives  him  more  pleasnrr  than  to 
know  that  in  this  busy  world  some  one  thinks  of 
and  e.ires  tor  him  and  mamma.  Eddie  is  young 
enough  to  appreciate  thr  drarrst  little  printed 
letter,  also  old  enough,  and  his  mind  is  sufficiently 
matured  to  apprrrjatc  fully  thoM-  from  our  older 
friends,  and  in  this  he  and  mamma  are  just  ol  an 
age  Will  our  unknown  friend  "  Amper-aml " 
send  address?  We  hope  tin-  Irttrrs  will  continue 

1  M  ci  illlr  ti  i  ElJIHK  SMITH. 

15  Lincoln  Avenue,  Fergus  Falls.  Minnesota. 


I  thought  I  would  write  you  another  letter,  al- 
though I  have  written  to  you  hrfore  ;  but  I  want 
to  tell  about  the  little  trip  my  sjsier  and  I  took 
last  week.  We  went  to  a  place  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  called  Tolchester  Beach,  about  twen 
ty-six  miles  from  Baltimore.  It  is  an  excursion 
resort,  and  there  are  two  excursions  there  every 
day.  A  large  steamer,  named  L>oiL«  .  which  ear 
ries'.2,  00  people,  goes  down  and  comes  back  again 
She  makes  two  trips  a  day.  There  is  a  hotel 
there,  and  sister  and  I  went,  down  and  boarded 
then-  There  are  such  beautiful  sunsets  there 
every  evening  after  the  boat  goes  away,  and  the 
ero\\d  too.  and  everything  is  quiet  Wo  \\-ent 
down  on  the  beach  and  gathered  pretty  stones 
and  pebbles.  It  seemed  almost,  like  the  ocean. 
We  had  a  delightful  visit,  and  returned  home 
very  much  pleaded  I  must  not  make  my  Idler 
too  long,  so  I  will  close.  CIIAKI.IE  1). 


EMIGRANT  HOT  SPRINGS. 

I  am  slaying  at  the  Hot  Springs,  which  are 
a  mile  and' a  half  from  Emigrant  Gulch.  They 
belom:  to  my  papa  and  some  others  There  is  a 
little  lake  up  in  the  hill  above  the  house,  and  a 
bath-house  by  the  hot  springs,  and  we  go  down 
to  bathe  every  day.  My  baby  sister  Nora  eni"\s 
it  very  much,  especially  standing  under  the  wa- 
ter as  it  comes  in.  It'is  all  she  can  do  in  kt  ep 
from  tumbling  down  in  the  rush  of  the  water  I 
ride  on  a  little  pony,  and  my  mamma  used  1 1 1  ride 
too.  but  her  pony  is  Lrone  away.  Yesterday  wo 
were  washing  out  some  gravel  in  a  pan  Papa 
found  some  gold  and  quite  a  few  rubies.  The 


LA  FAYBTTR.  IMIMH^. 

I  am  a  farmer  boy  ten  years  old.  I  live  on  a 
large  farm  of  my  grandpa's.  Our  house  is  on  a 
high  hill,  and  Walnut  Creek  runs  through  the 
place.  There  are  a  few  fish  in  it.  My  papa  has 
fifteen  little  calves,  and  one  of  them  goes  around 
and  robs  the  other  calves. 

Mamma  says  I  may  write  about  a  bird  that  I 
saw  one  day.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  little 
children  would  like  to  know  about  it.  It  eaten.  ~ 
buirs  and  sticks  them  on  a  hedge  thorn  before  its 
young  hatch,  and  then  gets  them  to  feed  the 
young  birds.  We  call  them  mouse-hawks.  They 
are  a  light  gray  color,  with  large  heads  and  short 
tails.  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  right  name.  I 
wrote  once  before,  but  my  letter  was  not  printed. 

MELVILLE  B. 


ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  in  HARPER'S 
YOTNI;  PEOPLE.  I  have  not  taken  it  very  long. 
I  have  a  number  of  papers,  with  very  nice  stories 
in  them,  which  I  would  like  to  send  to  some  hos- 
pital to  comfort  the  poor  little  ones  who  are  sick. 
Would  you  please  give  me  an  address,  to  which  I 
may  send  them?  G.  E.  M. 

Send  them  to  Sister  Catharine.  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital  for  Children,  40r  and  409  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  city. 


TEHRE  HAL-TE,  INPIANA. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  for  some 
time  to  tell  you  about  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
It  has  about  30.000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  call- 
ed the  Hub  of  the  West.  It  has  a  large  number 
oi  schools.  The  Polytechnic,  which  was  built 
and  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  located  here  : 
also  the  State  Normal,  which  is  annually  attend- 
ed by  about  300  teachers.  Our  city  schools  are 
among  the  best  in  the  state.  We  had  tin-  largest 
distillery  in  the  United  states,  but  it  burned  down 
this  summer,  and  I  hope  people  will  never  find 
money  enough  to  build  it  up  again  This  is  quite 
a  manufacturing  place;  there  are  two  rolling- 
mills,  one  blast-furnace  ami  nail-works,  and  six 
flouring  mills,  and  many  others.  My  birthday 
will  come  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  I  shall  then 
be  eleven  years  old  Grandma's  birthday  conies 
tin-  same  day.  and  she  will  be  seventy-five  yi  ars 
old  I  shall  attend  school  in  the  six-year  grade 
this  fall.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  doll- 
In  .use  and  my  little  brother,  but  I  think  my  letter 
is  too  long.  'I  have  taken  the  paper  for  over  a 
year,  and  like  it  very  much.  M.  A.  G. 


FRANZKN-H  o.,  HI.UKMIA.  AVSTRTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  I  have  never  before 
seen  a  letter  from  Franzensbad,  I  thought  you 
and  HARPER'S  Youm;  PEOPLE  would  like  to  hear 
something  about  the  place.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
village,  with  300(1  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bath-place  ; 
mud  and  iron  bathsare  the  most  popular.  There 
are  ten  springs  here.  We  have  been  travelling 
in  Europe  for  nearly  five  years.  We  have  been 
in  a  great  many  cities  and  villages.  I  went  to 
school  in  Dresden,  and  was  at  the  head  of  my 
class,  and  was  not  the  oldest,  as  I  am  eleven  :  the 
other  girls  were  thirteen  and  fourteen.  All  my 
|es~,,ns  were  in  German  and  French,  and  Idonot 
speak  a  word  of  English  in  school.  There  are 
about  ninety  scholars  and  twenty-four  teachers 
in  my  school.  It  begins  at  eight  in  the  morning 
and  ends  at  one  o'clock  How  would  the  little 
\niei-iean  ^irN  and  boys  like  to  have  school  till 
the  -.'nth  of  July,  and  begin  again  on  the  20th  of 
August?  We  Had  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  so  as 

to  be  ready  for  eight-o'clock  se| i      The  public 

schools  begin  at  seven  o'clock,    Gnod-by,  dear 
Postmistress.    Your  constant  reader. 

CARRIE  G.  M. 

P.  S.— I  send  you  a  receipt  for  sandtarte. 
The  Little  Housekeepers  are  greatly  obliged 
to  you. 

SANDTARTE. — One  pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a 
foam,  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and  the  rind  of 
one  lemon,  one  pound  of  suirar,  and,  by  decree-, 
a<M  to  it.  one  pound  of  potato  flour :  thi>mnst  be 
stirred  one  hour.  Afterward  add  the  twelve 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  foam.  Then  put 
it  in  a  flat  pan,  and  let  it  bake  in  amoderate  oven. 

It  is  delicious  to  eat  with  strawberries  and 
cream.  "This."  says  Carrie's  mamma,  "is  hard- 
ly a  receipt  for  young  people  to  make,  but  T  know 
it  is  most  easily  eaten  by  them  when  made." 


CLAHKSVILLE,  TEXAS. 

I  am  a  girl  nine  years  old.  I  study  Fifth  Read- 
er. Second  Geography,  First  Grammar.  First 
Arithmetic,  and  Spelling-Book.  I  began  taking 
music  lessons  the  first  of  May.  My  teacher  says 
I  am  doing  splendidly.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I  have 
a  very  nice  large  French  doll,  and  a  great  many 
nice  books,  which  I  take  interest  in  reading.  I 
just  received  t  wo  as  a  birthday  gift,  called  Young 
Folk's  Ci/:i:>ii,i>/in  nf  Places  and  Persons  s.n  A  Young 
Folk's  Cydopctd'm  of  Common  Things. 

BLANCHE  T. 


Nsw  YORK  CITY. 

As  I  have  not  written  to  you  before.  I  thought 
I  would  do  so  now.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old.  As  all  the  other  girls  tell  you  about 
their  pets,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  mine 
and  my  sister's.  A  girl  that  we  know  brought 
home  from  the  country  three  kittens  ;  she  kept 
one  for  herself,  and  gave  the  other  two  kittens 
to  my  sister  and  myself.  Every  morning  about 
seven  o'clock  they  came  up  to  our  room.  I  had 
my  cat  for  about  one  year  and  six  months,  and 
then  he  died.  We  have"  a  little  bureau  which  has 
two  drawers  in  it,  one  ot  w  hich  is  filled  with  cat- 
nip. When  my  sister's  cat  wants  any  he  goes  to 
the  drawer  and  takes  it  t  nit  .and  eats  all  he  wants. 

CLARA  M. 


NEODKSHA,  KANSAS. 


I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  let- 
ters written  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have 
taken  it  ever  since  its  first  publication,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  like  the  story  of  "  Left  Behind, 
or  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy."  very  much,  also  "Nan," 
"Toby  Tyler,"  and  "Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother."  I 
have  a  brother  ten  years  old  ;  his  name  is  Her- 


September. 


ELM  COTTAGE,  CALDWELL,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me.  as  I 
have  never  written  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
before.  I  read  all  the  stories  and  letters,  and 
enjoy  them  very  much.  I  live  in  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  summer,  and  Roseville,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  winter.  While  staying  in  Caldwell  we 
live  on  a  farm  owned  by  my  papa,  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two  bro- 
thers, one  sister  older  than  myself  and  one  sister 
anil  two  brothers  younger.  I  am  fourteen  years 
old.  and  go  to  school  and  study  very  faithfully. 
My  most  difficult  study  is  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  EVANGELINE  MARIAN  B. 


BKTHAMA,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  have  been  taking  your  charming  paper  from 
almost  the  first  number,  and  having  seen  no  let- 
ter from  exactly  this  portion  of  North  Carolina, 
have  decided  to  write  and  see  if  the  Postmistress 
would  include  me  in  her  great  circle  of  little 
friends.  I  live  near  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
in  a  little  quaint  Moravian  village,  which  contains 
the  second  oldest  Moravian  church  founded  in 
America.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  whr/le  surrounding  country  was  the  home 
of  wild  Indians,  and  the  settlers,  in  riding  from 
here  to  the  oldest  station,  three  miles  distant, 
were  often  attacked  by  the  red  men.  I  go  to 
school  two  terms  a  year,  and  am  veiy  fond  of  all 
my  studies,  especially  of  history.  Papa  gave  me 
choice  between  Thf  Youth's  Companion  and  HAK- 
IM R'S  Yin-Mi  PEOPLE,  but  I  can  never  give  up 
"  Hopper's."  as  my  little  sister  calls  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  be  when  I  become  a  man.  but 
at  present  I  have  a  great  inclination  for  the  sea. 
If  you  were  a  boy,  would  you  not  like  to  be  a 
sailor?  lint  as  I  am  only  twelve  years  old,  I  will 
have  a  long  while  to  study  over  that.  I  must 
close,  or  you  will  think  this  too  long  to  publish. 
Your  friend,  EUGENE  W.  L. 

si  ndy  I'.iligently.  Eugene,  and  fit  yourself  to  be 
a  useful  and  honorable  man.  whether  you  shall 
choose  to  pursue  a  eallini:  on  the  sea  or  on  the 
land.  I  am  irl.nl  y,>u  are  one  of  the  boys  who 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  thoroughly. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

T  see  so  many  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  that 
I  think  I  will 'write  too.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
write  a  very  interesting  letter,  but  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old. 
I  wrote  to  little  Eddie  Smith,  the  little  cripple 
whose  mamma  wrote  to  the  Post-office  Box  and 
asked  for  some  children  to  write  to  him  to  cheer 
him  uti  but  I  have  not  vet  received  an  answer. 

LULTJF. 

You  are  pleased  to  see  what  Eddie's  mamma 
says  to  you,  are  you  not  ? 


NKW  YORK  CITV. 

I  live  in  New  York  in  a  very  high  flat— ei^ht 
stories  hiirh— and  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  the 
North  River.  On  a  clear  d  ay  we  can  see  the  Bn  >ok- 
lyn  Bridge.  I  have  two  sisters  and  no  brothers, 
and  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  puzzles,  and 
have  answered  some,  nnd  sent  some  of  my  own. 
I  like  to  read  the  stories  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
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much,  particularly  "Left  Behind."  A  little  boy 
on  the  same  floor  with  us  has  a  telephone  con- 
nection with  me,  and  we  have  fun  with  it.  We 
go  on  excursions  quite  often;  I  always  enjoy 
them.  We  had  a  real  good  day  at  Coney  Island 
recently.  J.I!.  B. 

STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  story  of  "  The 
Dolls'  Fair"  began :  I  like  it  very  much.  I  live 
in  the  country.  I  have  three  kittens  and  one 
cat;  one  kitten  is  only  a  week  old.  I  have  a 
handsome  French  doll  and  a  bride,  and  1  have  a 
hammock  and  a  swing  and  a  tent,  and  I  live  very 
near  the  water.  ~  DESBIE  GREER  S. 

EAST  SETAUKKT.  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  am  staying  at  East  Setauket.  My  father  had 
a  splendid  little  cottage  built,  which  is  situated 
near  Setauket  Bay.  I  have  a  nice  little  sailing 
and  row  boat,  in  which  I  go  sailing  on  the  Sound. 
I  have  a  pet  horse,  one  canary,  and  a  bicycle.  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  one  year, 
and  had  it  bound ;  it  is  the  best  paper  for  its  in- 
teresting stories.  CHARLIE  F.  N. 


ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

My  home  is  in  a  beautiful  village  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Greylock,  the  highest.  land  in 
this  State,  it  being  3.">m>  feet  above  the  sea.  About 
four  miles  from  us  is  the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  a  rail- 
way tunnel  four  and  three-quarter  miles  long— 
the  longest  in  the  world.  Our  whole  county 
(Berkshire  I  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
There  are  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants in  our  town.  The  principal  business 
is  manufacturing.  There  are  mills  for  making 
ginghams,  paper,  table-cloths,  napkins,  pique, 
towels,  woollen  goods,  warps,  sheeting,  and  the 
mills  of  the  American  Zylonite  Company,  where 
celluloid  is  made,  and  also  made  into  combs, 
brushes,  collars,  cuffs,  and  many  other  things. 
Our  schools  closed  the  20th  of  June  for  a  vaca- 
tion of  ten  weeks,  so  I  am  having  only  music  les- 
sons now.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  study  of  elocu- 
tion, and  friends  say  I  am  a  very  good  elocution- 
ist. I  have  a  great  many  toys,  but  I  think  I  en- 
joy my  propeller,  roller  skates,  and  jack-stones 
best  of  all.  Can  you  skate  on  rollers?  I  have 
no  favorite  among  my  pets,  but  love  them  all 
equally  well.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  also  of  the  Band 
of  Bible-Searchers.  I  would  be  pleased  if  some 
little  reader  of  YOUNG  PKOPI.E  would  write  to  me, 
and  I  will  answer  the  letter. 

LETTIE  M.  M.,  Box  534. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

I  have  a  brother  and  sister  younger  than  I  am, 
and  a  sister  older.  I  have  no  pets ;  papa  won't 
have  a  cat,  mamma  won't  have  a  dog.  and  rab- 
bits are  out  of  the  minds  of  both.  I  want  a  pet 
awfully.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise  the  oth- 
er day.  I  had  been  asking  papa  for  quite  a  while 
to  subscribe  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
one  day,  when  I  had  no  thought  of  receiving  it, 
all  the  numbers  from  January  1  to  July  8  came 
at  once.  I  have  not  half  read  them  yet.  I  think 
James  Otis  and  Mrs.  Lillie  write  lovely  stories; 
I  like  "Left  Behind,  or  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy." 
very  much.  Will  you  please  tell  about  the  Little 
Housekeepers.  With  love,  HELEN  L.  W. 

Any  one  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers  if 
she  is  willing  to  devote  part  of  her  time  to  learn- 
ing how  to  make  her  home  happy,  neat,  and  beau- 
tiful. If  she  knows  any  particularly  nice  receipt 
for  biscuit,  cake,  or  candy,  she  may  send  it. 


PITTSFIKLD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  tried  some  of  the  receipts  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  they  were  all  very  nice  in- 
deed. I  am  going  to  study  Latin  next  year. 
Please  print  this,  as  I  want  my  friends  to  see  it. 
My  cousin  is  visiting  me.  We  have  lovely  times 
together.  Your  little  friend,  KATE  C. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  have  taken  the 
paper  from  the  first  number,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Next  week  I  am  going  in  the  "  piny 
woods"  for  a  week's  squirrel,  rabbit,  and  bird 
limiting,  and  after  I  come  back  from  my  excur- 
sion I  will  go  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  for  two 
day's  fishing  and  sailing.  Hoping  you  will  print 
this,  I  remain,  WILLIAM  J.  P. 


WAPBLLO,  IOWA. 

Wapello  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Iowa  River,  and  is  a  small  town  with  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  earlier  times  Indians 
had  their  camp  here.  It  was  named  after  an  In- 
dian chief.  Six  miles  from  here, at  a  place  called 
Blackhawk.  there  are  several  Indian  mounds; 
some  have  been  opened,  and  valuable  Indian  rel- 
ics have  been  found.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  seven  months.  I  receive  my  pa- 
per every  Thursday,  and  wait  patiently  for  'it  to 
come.  I  like  "  The  Ice  Queen"  and  "  Left  Behind, 
or  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy"  very  much.  Our  school 
will  begin  in  September,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  it ; 
1  will  go  to  the  highest  school  in  the  fall.  We 


have  thirty-five  chickens,  two  cats,  two  birds,  and 
1  have  a  little  ground-squirrel.  In  the  spring  we 
go  over  in  the  woods  and  gather  wild  Mowers.  I 
go  fishing,  but  I  never  catch  any  fish.  We  had  a 
tornado  here  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  h;iv>- 
an  aquarium.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  This  is  my  second  letter. 

AMELIA  G. 


Louie  A.  W.  asked  some  one  to  tell  her  about 
cocoons.  When  you  tirst  get  the  worms  you 
should  put  them  into  a  glass  jar  with  something 
over  the  top,  but  be  sure  and  leave  a  tiny  crack 
for  air.  A  wooden  box  is  better.  Fill  it  about 
one-third  with  dirt;  then  tack  mosquito-netting 
over,  leaving  a  place  just  big  enough  to  slip  the 
worm  through.  Then,  whatever  it  feeds  on,  you 
must  put  some  of  the  leaves  in,  and  be  very  care- 
ful to  change  the  leaves  every  day  and  put  in 
fresh  ones.  After  it  has  made  its  cocoon  it  will 
be  either  down  in  the  dirt  against  the  side  of  the 
box  or  jar,  or  rolled  up  in  a  leaf.  When  it  has 
made  its  cocoon  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it,  only  be  sure  and  leave  the  mosquito- 
netting  on.  You  may  leave  it  all  winter,  and 
then  either  in  May  or  June  I  think  it  will  come 
out.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  touch  the  cocoon. 

My  mamma,  sister,  and  myself  expect  to  drive 
to  Burlington  to-morrow  in  our  phaeton,  and  we 
anticipate  the  ride  very  much.  I  will  tell  you 
about  our  kitty,  which  is  about  the  only  pet  we 
have.  It  has  two  of  the  cunningest  little  kittens 
I  ever  saw  ;  one  is  white,  and  the  other  is  three- 
colored.  I  shall  have  to  stop  now,  as  my  letter  is 
getting  very  long.  With  lots  of  love  to  the  Post- 
mistress. MAT  T.  (aged  13). 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  some  friends  in  Edgewood  who  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  are  very  anxious 
to  see  my  name  in  print,  so  I  hope  you  will  print 
this  letter.  My  In-other  and  sister  gave  me  and 
my  othersister  this  paper  for  a  Christmas  present, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  very  dear 
friend,  who  took  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
she  liked  it  also.  She  is  visiting  Atlantic  City 
now,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  that  I  have 
written  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I  read  "The  Ice 
Queen"  and  "  Left  Behind,"  and  like  them  both 
very  much.  IDA  K. 


LENA,  XEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  only  seven  years  old,  and  have 
never  been  at  school,  so  my  cousin  is  writing  this 
for  me.  I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister  older 
than  myself.  I  have  two  cats,  named  Fred  and 
Dom  Pedro,  and  a  dog  named  Rover.  We  live  on 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  We 
have  twenty-seven  cows, fifty-five  sheep,  six  little 
lambs,  and  four  horses.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  November,  and  like  it 
very  much,  especially  the  Post-office  Box  and  the 
stories  "  Racket"  and  "Crust  of  a  Christmas  Pie." 

FRANK  D.  P. 


MOUNT  JACKSON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  live  on  a 
farm,  and  have  lots  of  pets— too  many  to  name 
over.  We  are  haying  a  delightful  time  just  now ; 
the  cherries  are  ripe,  and  I  enjoy  helping  to  pick 
them.  We  have  begun  hay-making,  and  I  like  to 
ride  in  onloads  of  hay.  There  are  so  many  thini;s 
to  amuse  me  on  the  farm  that  I  do  not  often  get 
lonely.  I  have  three  brothers  younger  than  my- 
self, but  no  sisters.  Although  we  do  live  in  the 
country,  we  are  in  sight  of  school  and  church. 
Our  school  will  not  commence  until  after  har- 
vest. I  love  to  go  to  school.  I  study  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  writing,  and  'spelling,  and 
am  reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  little  boy  who  has  to  practice  an 
hour  every  morning :  I  too  have  to  practice  each 
day  on  the  piano.  I  visited  New  York  last  fall 
with  mamma,  and  saw  a  great  many  wonderful 
sights.  We  walked  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
but  we  were  very  willing  to  ride  back,  as  it  was 
a  much  longer  walk  than  we  had  expected.  We 
also  visited  High  Bridge,  Central  Park,  and  many 
other  places.  The  greatest  trouble  was,  there 
were  too  many  things  to  see.  How  so  many 
people  live  and  thrive  in  so  small  a  space  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  How  I  do  wish  some  of 
the  poor  little  children  I  saw  had  some  of  our 
fresh  air.  fruit,  and  milk  1  I  think  the  Fresh-air 
Fund  a  real  charity,  and  think  every  little  boy 
and  girl  who  can  ought  to  do  something  to  aid 
it.  My  letter  is  getting  too  long :  I  have  written 
it  all  myself,  and  know  there  are  plenty  of  mis- 
takes. NETTIE  M.  W. 

It  is  just  the  life  a  child  enjoys,  isn't  it  ?  to 
spend  such  long,  merry  days  on  a  farm,  with  pets 
to  care  for  and  helpful  things  to  do.  I  am  glad 
you  had  the  glimpse  of  our  great,  beautiful  city, 
and  the  walk  over  the  bridge. 


JERSEY  CITY,  Nxw  JERSEY. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  from  the  day  it  was 
published.  I  like  the  first  serial  story,  "The 
Brave  Swiss  Boy."  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  at- 
tend a  select  school.  We  have  two  pets:  they 
are  squirrels,  and  their  names  are  Dick  and  Bet- 


sy.   I  have  been  to  Europe  with  my  mamma  and 
papa,  and  visited  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
interesting  places.    Good-by,  dear  Postmistress. 
_  EMMA  H. 

It  was  the  great  poet  Wordsworth,  children, 
who  wrote  this  spirited  poem  about 

THE  WIND. 

What   way  does  the  Wind  come?    What  way 

does  he  go? 

He  rides  over  the  water  and  over  the  snow  : 
Through  wood  and  through  vale,  and  o'er  rocky 

height 
Which  the  goat  can  not  climb,  takes  his  sounding 

flight. 

He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree, 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainly  may  see; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes, 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 

Hark  !  over  the  roof  he  makes  a.  pause, 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 
Right  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle, 
Drive  them  around  like  men  in  a  battle. 

Come,  now  we'll  to  bed,  and  when  we  are  there, 
He  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall  we 

care  ? 

He  may  knock  at  the  door—  we'll  not  let  him  in  ; 
May  drive  at  the  windows—  we'll  laugh  at  his  din. 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home,  wherever  it  be; 
Here's  a  cozy  warm  house  for  Edward  and  me. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook. 
And  ring  a  sharp  'larum,  but  if  you  should  look, 
There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow. 
Ah  !  none  could  be  smoother  wherever  you  go, 
Round  as  a  pillow  and  whiter  than  milk. 
And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 
Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock. 
Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock; 
Yet  seek  him.  and  what  shall  you  find  in  the 


place  ? 
Nothing 


ing  but  silence  and  empty  space, 
Save  in  a  corner  a  heap  of  leaves 
That  he's  left  for  a  bed  for  beggars  or  thieves. 


Airline  0.  Legist :  It  is  delightful  to  find  young 
gentlemen  who  are  growing  a  little  too  old  to  be 
included  among  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  young,  still  loving  the  pa- 
per, and  sending  greetings  to  its  readers.  Thank 
you  for  telling  me  that  through  the  Exchange 
columns  you  have  made  agreeable  friendships 
and  collected  fine  specimens  for  your  cabinet. — 
<;.  H.  R.,  Eva  W.  S.,  Eldii  T.,  Grace  K.,  H.  I!.  C., 
Jun..  Win.  I).  I!..  M.  S.  and  K.  H'.,  Laura  It.,  Era  J. 
P.,  Clara  «.,  May  and  Antonia  B.  <•.,  Eliza  It., 
Jlelrenn  V.  K.,  and  Alice  and  JIattie  E.  C.  will  ac- 
cept thanks. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTrvIBUTOTiS. 
No.  1. 

TWO   EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  point  of  the  compass.    2.  Extravagant. 

3.  To  speaK.    4.  The  part  of  a  rail  on  which  car- 
wheels  bear.    5.  Cattle. 

2.— 1.  A  color.  2.  Not  frequent.  3.  A  sunken 
space  around  the  basement  ot  a  building.  4.  A 
period  of  time.  CLAKA  MOORE. 

No.  2. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  In  bug.    2.  A  period.    3.  A  Scottish  hero. 

4.  A  deed.    5.  In  egg. 

2.— 1.  A  consonant.  2.  By  way  of.  3.  A  county 
in  Ohio,  also  a  river.  4.  A  girl's  name.  5.  A 
vowel.  EUREKA. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  250 

No.  L— Herring.   Salmon.   Trout.   Perch.   Smelt. 
Shad.    Cod. 


No.  2.— H  O  E 
OIL 

ELM 

No.  3.- 
No.  4.— 


No.  5.— 


('  A  T 
\  T  i; 
TEA 

"  Left  Behind." 
COST 
OBEY 
SEER 
TYRO 

R 

P  O  E 

ROSES 

E  E  L 


OAK 
ATE 
KEG 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eureka.  Edward  W.  Milliken,  Jun.,  Cassius 
W.,  Duncan  W.  Blake.  Charlie  Davis.  Eva  M.  Bro- 
phy,  Albert  Lessing,  John  C.  Cox,  Kitty  Feeder, 
Carrie  Thomson,  Jessie  Deans,  J.  C.,  Jun.,  May 
Tarbox.  Hilly  Green,  Jane  Van  Blarcom,  Fanny 
and  Florence,  and  Eugene  D. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  ad  and  3d  pages  of  comer.] 
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A  WATER  TRICK. 

IF   water  which  is  being  boiled   in   a  glass   vessel   be   care- 
fully observed,  an  ascending  current  may  be  seen  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  vessel,  due  to  the  heated  water  rising  to  the  surface, 
:iml  that  hot  water  is  lighter  than  cold  may  be  easily  proved  by 
the  following  experiment.     Take  a  pretty  wide  glass  vessel  and 


partly  fill  it  with  cold  water;  at  the  same  time  get  ready  some 
hot  water,  which  need  not  be  boiling,  and  color  it  with  a  little 
red  ink.  Then,  placing  a  card  upon  the  surface  of  the  cold  wa- 
ter, pour  the  colored  hot  water  very  gently  on  the  floating  card. 
If  carefully  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hot  water  floats  as  a 
red  layer  cm  I  he  top  of  the  colorless  cold  water  which  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
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"ONLY  A  GIRL." 

BY  N.  I.  N. 

I  WISH— I  wish—"    Patty  Breynard  shut  her  book, 
and  sprang  out  of  her  chair,  her  face  all  in  a 
glow. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Breynard,  smiling.     The  family 
were  accustomed  to  sudden  demonstrations  from  Patty. 

"Oh  dear,"  exclaimed  she,  running  her  words  to- 
gether in  a  breathless  fashion,  "I  wish  I  had  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades!     I  have  just  been  reading 
how  people  made  up  quarrels,  and  sold  their  lauds,  and 
went  out  in  a  body  to  drive  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  refused  to  be  made  the  king.      I 
should  like  to  have  been  as  noble  as  that." 

"Dear  me,"  put  in  Dick  from  the  sofa,  "what  on  earth 
could  you  have  done?  Women  couldn't  go  anywhere. 
You  are  nothing  but  a  girl,  you  know." 


'•£ 
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"PATTY  REACHED  THE  BRIDGE." 

A  cloud  came  over  Patty's  face.  To  be  a  girl  seemed 
in  Dick's  eyes  the  crowning  misfortune  of  life,  and  he 
delighted  in  expressing  his  sentiments  to  Patty,  taking 
her  down  when  she  had  a  fit  of  the  "high  strikes,"  as  he 
called  it. 

But  in  a  moment  a  bright  expression  succeeded. 

"That's  just  all  you  know  about  it,  Dick  Breynard," 
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she  said.  "You  had  better  read  your  history  again. 
Women  did  go,  some  of  them  dressed  as  pages,  and  they 
wore  the  badge  too — a  red  cross  on  their  left  shoulder — 
and — 

"The  Crusades  had  many  other  features  besides  those 
you  describe,"  interrupted  her  mother.  "  AY  hut  good  they 
accomplished  was  far  apart  from  their  original  object,  and 
there  was  the  ruin  of  many  a  land  and  home.  When 
you  are  older  you  will  understand  about  it  better.  But, 
Patty,  I  have  an  errand  for  you  to  do  this  afternoon. 
Will  a  long  walk  tire  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  Patty  looked  down  at  her  sturdy  limbs 
as  though  the  mere  idea  were  an  insult. 

''  Papa  said  lie  should  stay  at  the  factory  late  to-night; 
there  is  some  work  he  wishes  to  look  after  himself.  Now 
a  letter  has  come  from  Aunt  Martha,  saying  that  she  will 
be  at  Hunter's  Station  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
wish  to  meet  her.  Will  you  take  the  letter  down  to  him 
before  tea?" 

Patty  started  for  her  hat  and  sacque. 

"Before  you  go,"  called  out  Dick,  "just  hand  me  that 
book  you  were  reading,  will  you  ?  and  give  my  pillow  a 
shake.  Girls  are — well,  worth  a  little  something  about 
such  things,  you  know,"  looking  at  her  mischievously. 

Patty  obeyed,  stopping  to  give  his  head  several  loving 
little  strokes.  Dick  was  a  great  tease,  but  just  now  he 
was  suffering  from  a  sprained  ankle.  He  could  not  go  out 
into  the  sunshine,  nor  drink  in  the  fresh  summer  breeze, 
nor  have  any  fun.  Patty  did  not  see  how  he  bore  it  at 
all.  So  she  re-arranged  his  pillows,  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains, that  he  might  see  better,  and  then  once  more  bound- 
ed off. 

In  two  minutes  her  bright  face  re-appeared  in  the  door- 
way. "Mamma,"  she  said,  "  Harry  and  Bessie  both  want 
to  go  with  me.  May  they  ?" 

Mrs.  Breynard  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  It  is  pretty  late," 
she  said,  "aud  rather  a  long  walk  for  them."  Then,  see- 
ing Patty's  look  of  disappointment,  "But  perhaps  you 
might  take  them  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  let  them  play 
near  the  boat-house  until  you  come  back.  Only,  Patty," 
she  called  out,  going  to  the  door,  for  at  the  first  signal  of 
consent  the  little  girl  had  dashed  from  the  room,  "be  very 
careful.  Tell  them  they  must  not  go  on  the  bridge." 

But  Patty  was  already  half-way  down  the  garden  path. 
"All  right,  mamma,"  she  cried,  gayly,  waving  back  her 
hand. 

Mrs.  Breynard  returned  to  her  work.  "There  can't  be 
any  danger,"  she  said,  musingly.  "Harry  and  Bessie  are 
always  so  obedient." 

Mr.  Breynard's  house  was  situated  half  a  mile  from  a 
small  fresh-water  lake,  one  of  a  series  connected  by  adeep 
(lowing  stream.  A  lane  back  of  the  house  led  to  this 
stream,  which  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge  at  the  point 
just  above  where  it  widened  into  the  lake.  At  the  head 
of  the  lake,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  large  paper  manu- 
factory, which  was  under  his  superintendence,  and  was 
where  Patty's  errand  led  her  now.  The  children  delight- 
ed in  this  place.  Dick  owned  a  boat,  which  he  kept  moor- 
ed close  by,  and  when  he  was  well  entertained  them  many 
an  afternoon  by  rowing  them  over  its  smooth  glassy  waters. 

They  chatted  joyfully  011  their  way,  running  races  and 
chasing  butterflies.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the 
I"  '.it  house.  Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  Harry. 

"  Patty,"  he  said,  "can't  you  give  us  a  little  row  ?" 

Patty  looked  doubtful.  "I  am  not  sure  mamma  would 
wish  it.  She  might  not  like  me  to  take  you  out  all  alone." 

"She  won't  care."  said  Bessie,  coaxingly.  "You  row 
as  well  as  Dick,  and  it  is  so  long  since  we  had  a  sail.  Do 
take  us  just  a  little  ways— as  far  as  the  water-lilies  out 
there!" 

The  eiiol,  clear  sheet  of  water  looked  very  tempting  aft- 
er the  walk. 

"I  haven't  the  key,  and  can't  get  the  oars  out  of  the 


boat-house,"  Patty  said,  putting  her  hand  instinctively 
into  her  pocket.  Yes,  there  it  was.  She  had  forgotten 
to  put  it  away  in  its  place  when  she  had  used  the  boat  the 
day  before.  "Well,"  she  continued,  "just  long  enough 
to  gather  a  few  water-lilies  to  put  in  Aunt  Martha's  room, 
and  then  you  must  be  satisfied  to  wait  till  I  come  back." 

How  lovely  the  water  was,  the  air  so  fresh,  the  sky  so 
blue,  with  an  array  of  clouds  sailing  like  stately  ships 
over  its  quiet  surface !  It  scarcely  seemed  to  the  children 
that  they  had  been  out  ten  minutes,  when  the  suii,  travel- 
ling fast  behind  the  hills,  admonished  Patty  that  she  had 
lost  considerable  time. 

"I  will  not  stop  to  lock  up  now,"  she  said,  as  she  drew 
the  boat  under  some  trees.  "  You,  Harry  and  Bessie,  stay 
here  and  watch  it  until  I  come  back." 

Once  fairly  off,  she  soon  arrived  at  her  father's  office. 
But  here  a  fresh  delay  awaited  her.  Mr.  Breynard  was 
very  busy  talking  with  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  could  not  attend  to  Patty  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
heard  her  message,  and  read  the  letter. 

"I  can  not  possibly  be  home,"  he  said,  "before  eight 
o'clock,  but  there  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  Aunt  Martha 
then.  The  train  does  not  get  in  until  after  nine.  Tell 
mamma,  Patty,  to  have  Dobbin  harnessed,  and  do  not 
delay  the  supper." 

Patty's  journey  homeward  was  a  little  more  deliberate. 
While  waiting  in  her  father's  office  it  had  dawned  upon 
her  memory  like  a  flash  that  her  mother  had  forbidden 
her  only  the  week  before  to  take  the  children  out  alone 
in  the  boat. 

"You  must  wait  until  Dick  is  well,  Patty,  "she  had  said, 
' '  unless  papa  or  I  go  with  you.  Harry  and  Bessie  are  too 
little  yet  to  be  trusted  on  the  water  without  any  one  to 
look  after  them,  and  you  can  not  possibly  manage  them 
and  the  boat  too.  So  for  the  present  you  must  do  your 
sailing  alone." 

Patty's  conscience  pricked  her  sorely  as  she  walked  slow- 
ly along,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  betrayed  her 
mother's  confidence.  She  had  been  trusted  against  her 
mother's  better  judgment  too.  She  knew  that,  for  she  had 
seen  the  hesitation  in  Mrs.  Breynard's  face  when  she  gave 
her  consent.  To  be  sure,  she  had  forgotten,  but  mamma 
would  say  that  was  no  excuse.  AVas  not  a  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age  old  enough  to  think  ? 

The  consequences  of  a  careless  act  are  sometimes  as 
dreadful  as  those  where  the  offender  is  more  guilty.  Pat- 
ty remembered  the  terrible  railroad  accident  that  had  oc- 
curred a,  few  months  before,  because  the  engineer  had  not 
said  that  the  brakes  were  out  of  order,  and  shuddered. 
"  AY  ell,"  she  thought,  "I  will  remember  next  time.  Any- 
way, nothing  has  happened  to  them ;  I  am  thankful  for 
that  ;"  and  then  she  gave  a  little  start  and  quickened  her 
pace.  How  could  she  be  so  sure  ?  She  had  left  the  chil- 
dren at  the  water's  edge  with  the  boat.  Suppose  it  should 
enter  theirmmds  to  get  into  it,  and  they  should  float  away 
by  themselves!  The  little  girl's  walk  turned  into  a  run 
as  she  n eared  the  bridge. 

Yes,  there  they  were,  quietly  sitting  by  the  boat,  and 
perfectly  safe,  Harry  waving  his  hat  as  he  saw  her  in  the 
distance,  Bessie  crying  out  with  pleasure  as  she  sprang 
forward  to  meet  her,  dragging  an  oar  in  her  hand. 

"Be  careful,  Bessie ;  don't  run  !"  shouted  Patty  from  the 
opposite  shore.  "  Wait  on  the  bank  for  me." 

But  the  warning  came  too  late;  the  child  was  already 
on  the  bridge,  and  even  as  Patty  spoke,  her  foot  entan- 
gled in  the  oar;  she  tripped,  fell  against  the  light  railing, 
and.  crash ! 

Patty's  heart  gave  one  leap,  and  then  stood  perfectly  still, 
as  she  waited  to  hear  the  splash  in  the  waters  below. 

Butitdid  n<  >t  come;  only  aery  of  childish  terror  resound- 
ed through  the  air.  How  she  ever  reached  the  bridge, 
how  she  ever  had  the  strength  to  cross  it.  Patty  never 
knew  ;  but  in  an  instant  she  was  on  the  spot,  and  then  she 
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saw  what  so  far  had  saved  Bessie's  life.  In  the  fall  her 
sash  had  caught,  and  partially  wound  itself  round  a  hook 
projecting  from  a  hoard  which  sustained  the  bridge  he- 
low.  The  child  hung  suspended  in  the  air,  supported 
only  by  a  rusty  nail,  which  even  now  was  giving  way 
under  her  weight.  Patty  leaned  forward,  trying  to  grasp 
the  child,  but  she  was  just  beyond  her  reach.  The  thought 
went  through  her  miiid  like  the  lightning's  flash:  "It 
would  do  no  good  anyway.  She  is  too  heavy.  I  could 
not  lift  her."  Then  she  called  out  calmly,  though  her 
heart  beat  so  loudly  she  scarcely  heard  her  own  words: 

"  Be  perfectly  quiet;  oh,  Bessie,  do  not  struggle,  or  you 
will  surely  fall!  I  will  get  you  ill  a  moment,  dear;  only 
do  just  as  I  tell  you." 

The  little  girl  did  not  speak,  and  instantly,  quicker  than 
she  could  think,  Patty  was  in  the  boat.  Would  she  ever 
reach  her?  It  seemed  to  Patty  that  she  could  fairly  hear 
the  creaking  of  the  uail  against  the  decayed  wood  as  it 
wrenched  itself  from  its  place ;  then,  with  all  her  strength, 
she  added  stroke  to  stroke,  and  the  little  boat  shot  down 
the  current. 

On,  on,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  knot  in  Bessie's 
sash  was  loosening,  that  she  was  slipping  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  water.  In  a  moment  it  would  all  be  over. 
One  prayer,  one  superhuman  effort,  a  shout  of  triumph 
from  Harry  on  the  shore.  Patty  reached  the  bridge, 
steadied  herself  in  the  boat,  and  received  the  child  into 
her  arms  just  as  the  hook  gave  way  and  fell  with  a  splash 
into  the  water. 

What  a  long  walk  it  was  home,  and  how  terribly  tired 
Patty  felt  witli  the  reaction  after  all  the  strain  and  excite- 
ment! Scarcely  a  word  was  said.  Bessie  clung  tightly 
to  Patty's  hand,  while  Harry  kept  close  to  his  little  sister's 
side,  thinking  how  dreadful  it  would  have  been  if,  instead 
of  walking  by  them,  they  had  had  to  carry  her  little  form, 
rescued,  cold  and  white,  from  those  terrible  waters. 

Three  shrinking  little  figures,  three  white  little  faces, 
met  Mrs.  Breynard's  gaze  as  she  stood  on  the  door -step 
straining  her  eyes  out  into  the  evening  gloom. 

"  I  disobeyed  you,  mamma, "sobbed  Patty,  "and  almost 
killed  Bessie."  Then  everything  about  grew  very  black, 
and  the  stars  just  peeping  out  in  the  evening  sky  seemed 
to  come  down  from  their  places  and  flash  all  about  Patty 
in  the  darkness.  When  she  came  to  herself  again  she 
was  lying  on  the  sitting-room  sofa,  Mrs.  Breynard  rub- 
bing her  hands  with  cologne,  and  Dick  on  his  crutches 
standing  at  the  end,  gazing  wistfully  into  her  face. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  tell  the  story.  Papa  had  arrived, 
and  if  the  train  had  not  fortunately  been  late,  Aunt  Mar- 
tha would  have  found  herself  quite  forgotten.  Once  her 
self  again,  however,  Patty  told  it  simply  and  bravely,  tak- 
ing all  the  blame,  and  quite  unconscious  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  family  she  was  little  less  than  a  heroine.  Mrs.  Brey- 
nard held  Bessie  in  her  lap,  but  her  hand  grasped  Patty's 
very  tight  as  she  heard  of  her  darling's  danger,  and  in 
Dick's  eyes  there  arose  a  very  suspicious  moisture. 

"Catch  me  talking  about  girls  again,"  he  said.  "You 
did  have  presence  of  mind.  Why,  Patty,  I  should  have 
been  proud  to  have  you  for  a  page  if  I  had  been  a  Cru- 
sader. What  did  you  think  when  you  were  rowing  so 
fast  ?" 

"That  it  was  all  my  fault. "  gasped  Patty.  "Don't 
praise  me,  Dick.  If  I  had  only  remembered  and  minded 
mamma,  the  oars  would  have  been  safe  in  the  boat-house, 
and  the  whole  thing  would  never  have  happened." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Dick,  reflectively,  go- 
ing over  toward  the  window  to  look  out,  as  if  he  might 
there  gain  some  fresh  information  on  the  subject. 

There  was  no  answer,  presently  a  little  heavier  breath- 
ing, and  when  Dick  turned  again,  Patty,  worn  out  by  the 
day's  exertions,  had  fallen  fast  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

As  soon  as  he  could  hobble  comfortably  about  on  his 


crutches,  Dick  had  a  mysterious  errand  into  town,  and  a 
few  days  later  Patty  was  surprised  by  receiving  from  him 
a  neat  little  package.  Inside,  reposing  in  a  tiny  velvet 
case,  lay  a  bright  silver  pin,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
boat  crossed  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  underneath  the  words, 
Du.v  fern  ina  facti.  * 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  the  classical  Dick  had  as- 
sociated Bessie's  rescue  with  the  feats  of  the  immortal 
Dido,  Patty  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  the  gift,  "her  hon- 
or badge,"  Dick  called  it,  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  happi- 
ness. Not  only  did  she  value  it  for  its  beauty  and  what  it 
recalled,  but  because  she  felt  it  sealed  the  promise  made 
tacitly  on  that  night,  which  they  would  none  of  them  ever 
forget,  that  never  again,  either  in  earnest  or  in  play,  would 
Dick  taunt  her  with  being  "  Only  a  Girl." 


THE  LITTLE  GRENADIER.f 

BY  L1LLIE  E.  BAKU. 

ON  the-  field  of  Balaklava 
The  British  grenadiers 
Marched  in  the  van  of  battle 

With  clear  and  ringing-  cheers. 
And  with  them,  keeping'  time  and  step, 

A  lad  not  twelve  years  old — 
The  pet  of  the  Third  Battalion, 
Wearing  their  red  and  gold. 

Amid  the  ceaseless  rain  of  fire, 

Amid  the  clash  of  steel, 
His  little  heart  throbbed  high  to  know 

The  joy  that  warriors  feel. 
From  point  to  point,  with  small  fleet  feet 

And  eager  face  alight, 
He  passed,  undaunted  and  unharmed, 

Through  all  that  bloody  fight. 

But  when  the  darkness  call  a  truce, 

And  men  a  respite  found. 
And  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen 

Were  lying  on  the  ground, 
Then  gentle  Mercy  stooped  and  gave 

The  order  to  his  heart ; 
And  then  the  little  hero  tilled 

A  more  than  hero's  part. 

Amongst  the  wounded  grenadiers 

With  hopeful  words  he  sped, 
Piling  the  stocks  of  broken  guns 

He  found  among  the  dead; 
And  while  men  watched  him  flit  about 

In  the  cold,  misty  night, 
Wondering  what  purpose  he  could  have, 

Up  sprang  the  blazing  light, 

Making  one  bright  and  cheerful  spot 

Where  all  was  dark  and  cold. 
And  spreading  saving  warmth  around 

The  men   ill   red  and  gold, 
While  with  a  skillful  haste  he  brewed 

The  warm,  refreshing  tea; 
A  common  service,  but  to  them 

An  angel  ministry. 

To  some  it   was  a  draught  of  life; 

To  some  it  only  gave 
A  moment's  rest,  ere  they  could  win 

The  cuiiet  of  the  grave. 
But,  oh,  what  eyes  were  raised  to  his! 

What  words  were  muttered  low! 
What  fervent  blessings  followed  him 

As  he  passed  to  and  fro! 

His  Colonel  loved  him  for  the  deed. 

And  far  and  wide  'twas  told 
How  on  that  dark  and  liluoily  field 

The  boy  in  red  and  gold 
Had  made  the  tea  and  served  the  men, 

With  none  to  help  or  cheer; 
And  noble  hearts  praised  everywhere 

The  little  grenadier. 


*  Thel™tleOTena1Serls1Thoma1iek'eep  nfthc  Third  Battalion  of  British 
Grenadier  Guards.  His  valor  both  m  th-  battles  ,,f  nk.Tmaii  and  Ba  a- 
klava  was  considered  worthy  of  special  praise,  and  Colonel  Wood  of  the 
Third  Battalion  wrote  an  account  of  the  incident,  as  did  Philip  Gilbert 
namerton,  who  makes  thu  child's  ase  ten  years. 
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"WANT    YOUR    BREAKFAST,   TOMMY?" 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  NAVAL  MONKEY. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

ONE  of  the  great  British  war  ships  in  the  Crimean  war 
between  England  and  Russia  was  the  BcHeroji/i<ni. 
On  board  of  this  ship  there  lived  an  ape  named  Sambo, 
who  made  a  great  deal  of  fun  for  both  officers  and  men. 
He  also  got  himself  into  numberless  scrapes,  and  "smelt 
powder"  of tener  than  monkeys  like  to  do. 

Sambo  was  so  fond  of  mischief  that  he  was  kept  chained 
to  a  small  house,  or  kennel;  but  this  was  not  a  heavy 
structure,  and  seizing  the  chain  in  one  hand,  so  as  to  take 
the  strain  off  his  belt,  he  would  drag  it  all  about  the  main- 
deck,  going  pretty  much  where  he  pleased,  after  all. 

A  favorite  spot  with  him,  because  of  its  warmth,  was 
the  galley,  or  ship's  kitchen.  One  day,  finding  the  galley 
quite  clear,  he  tried  his  hand  at  cooking',  and  in  about 
half  a  minute  nearly  succeeded  in  producing  a  dish  of 
toiled  monkey,  by  spilling  a  kettleful  of  hot  water  over 
himself.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered,  and  ever 
afterward,  whenever  he  got  in  the  cooks'  way,  they  had 
only  to  show  him  a  kettle,  filled  or  empty,  to  make  him 
scamper  off,  yelling  with  terror. 

Though  he  remembered  the  scalding  so  well,  yet  he  tried 
another  experiment  in  the  galley,  this  time  at  baking-. 
Seeing  an  oven  door  open  one  cold  night,  and  thinking 
himself  in  great  luck  to  hit  upon  so  snug  and  warm  a 
berth,  he  crept  in,  and  went  to  sleep.  By-and-by  the  cook 
came,  shut  th'>  oven  door,  and  lig-hted  the  fire.  It  was 
not  long  before  strange  noises  —  scratching  and  faint 
squealing — began  to  issue  from  the  stove,  so  that  the  cook 
made  up  his  mind  it  was  possessed  by  goblins.  Finally, 
however,  he  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  open  the  oven 
door,  when  out  leaped  the  well-warmed  Sambo,  grinning 
and  chattering  at  a  tremendous  rate  over  his  narrow  escape. 

To  some  of  the  youngsters  on  board  he  took  a  dislike; 
perhaps  they  had  plagued  him.  He  was  well  able  to 
return  the  compliment.  When  one  of  I  hem  would  be 
folding  up  his  hammock  in  the  morning,  Sambo  would 
suddenly  leap  from  his  hiding-place  into  the  hammock. 


which  the  boy  would  drop  instantly,  for  the  monkey 
i-onlfl  bite  if  he  cared  to.  There  Sambo  would  sit,  growl- 
ing and  making  faces,  until  he  got  tired  of  the  fun,  and 
gave  up  his  prize.  Still  he  was  on  good  terms  with  nearly 
everybody.  In  the  evening  he  especially  enjoyed  nestling 
under  the  overcoat  of  some  officer,  and  getting  whiffs  of  his 
tobacco  smoke.  Once  he  broke  his  chain,  stole  into  the 
clerk's  office,  tore  papers  to  pieces,  upset  the  ink,  and  so 
daubed  his  fur  with  the  black  fluid  that  he  looked  like  a 
young  negro.  Discovered  at  this,  and  knowing  what  he 
deserved,  he  fled  to  the  loftiest  rigging,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  come  down  for  a  long  time. 

Sambo's  anxiety  all  the  time  was  to  keep  himself  warm 
at  night.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  novel  way.  Discover- 
ing that  lie  could  reach  the  poultry  coops,  which  were 
hung  to  a  beam,  he  watched  until  a  hen  put  her  head 
out  between  the  bars.  At  once  Sambo  made  a  grab,  and 
pulled  the  unfortunate  fowl  out  by  the  neck.  Holding 
her  firmly,  he  dragged  his  kennel  back  to  its  place  before 
the  galley  fire,  where  he  lay  down,  and  slept  all  night  with 
the  chicken  in  his  arms  like  a  baby.  Next  morning  he 
partly  led  and  partly  drove  her  back  to  her  coop.  Every 
cold  night  after  that  he  provided  himself  in  this  way  with 
a  warm  bed-fellow,  never  hurting  the  fowls  beyond  their 
unpleasant  experience  in  being  dragged  through  the  coop 
bars. 

By -and -by  the  great  ship  became  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Sebastopol.  In  the  midst  of  the  bombardment  a  shell 
came  through  an  opening  in  the  deck,  and  exploded  among 
the  sheep  pens  and  poultry  coops,  to  which  Sambo  had  been 
consigned  when  preparations  for  the  battle  were  made. 
The  shell  knocked  the  coops  to  pieces,  killed  most  of  the 
hens  and  turkeys,  and  smashed  things  generally.  Out 
of  the  smoke  and  sulphur  and  shower  of  splinters  and 
feathers  came  Sambo,  frightened  almost  to  death,  but  oth- 
erwise unhurt,  and  leaped  with  one  bound  into  the  arms 
of  an  officer  standing  near  by.  He  trembled  with  fear, 
and  in  tones  of  the  strongest  indignation  began  to  tell  in 
the  most  rapid  way  the  story  of  the  outrage  he  had  suffered. 

Though  shot  and  shell  hurtled  thickly  through  the  rig- 
ging and  about  the  hull  all  day  long.  Sambo  remained 
untouched;  and  at  night  the  otlicer  of  the  deck  reported 
him  to  the  admiral  as  having  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry during  the  action. 


WAKULLA. 

BY    K  I  R  K    M  V  N  R  O  E. 

CHAPTER  III. 
"  CAPTAIN   LI'S"  STORY. 


S  the  Nancy  Bell  cleared  the  land,  so  as 
to  leave  Castine  Light  over  the  port 
quarter,  the  tug  cast  loose  from  her, 
and  sail  was  made  on  the  schooner. 
The  last  thing  Mark  Elmer  saw  as  he 
left  the  deck,  driven  below  by  the  bit- 
ter cold,  was  the  gleam  of  the  light  on 
Owl's  Head,  outside  which  Captain 
Drew  said  they  should  find  the  sea  pretty  rough. 

The  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  below  some  time  be- 
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fore,  and  Mark  found  that  his  mother  was  already  very 
seasick.  He  felt  rather  uncomfortable  himself,  and  did 
not  care  much  for  the  supper  of  which  his  father  and  Ruth 
ate  so  heartily.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed 
before  supper  was  half  over,  and  did  so,  although  it  was 
only  six  o'clock.  Poor  Mark!  it  was  a  week  before  he 
again  sat  at  table  or  went  oil  deck. 

During  this  week  the  Nancy  Sell  sailed  along  the  coasts 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. She  went  inside  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  through 
Vineyard  Sound,  in  company  with  a  great  fleet  of  coast- 
ers; but  when  they  passed  Gay  Head  and  turned  to  the 


worst  capes  along  our  entire  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  one  most  dreaded  by  sailors.  When  coming 
home  from  the  West  Indies  they  sing  an  old  song  which 
begins: 

"'.Now  if  the  Bermudas  let  you  p;iss, 
Then  luuk  I'm-  Cape  Hatteras.' " 

Slowly  dressing,  with  the  Captain's  aid,  Mark,  feeling 
very  weak,  but  free  from  the  horrible  sickness  from  which 
he  had  suffered  so  long,  managed  to  get  out  on  deck.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  change  that  one  week's  sailing 
southward  had  made  in  the  general  appearance  of  things. 
\Vlicn  he  was  last  on  deck,  it  and  the  rigging  were  cov- 


westward  into  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Nancy  was  headed 
toward  the  lonely  light-house  on  Montauk  Point,  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Long  Island.  From  here  her  course  was 
for  the  Cape  May  Light-ship,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  for  some  time  she  was  out  of  sight  of  land. 

So  they  sailed,  day  after  day.  ever  southward,  and  to- 
ward the  warmth  which  was  to  make  Mr.  Elmer  well  and 
strong  again. 

Although  Mark  was  very  ill  all  this  time,  Ruth  was  as 
bright  and  well  as  though  she  were  on  land.  This  was 
very  mortifying  to  her  brother;  but  "Captain  Li, "who 
went  in  to  see  him  every  day,  comforted  him  by  telling 
him  of  old  sailors  he  had  known  who  were  always  sea- 
sick for  the  first  few  days  of  every  voyage  they  under- 
took. 

The  schooner  was  off  Cape  Hatteras  before  Mark  felt 
able  to  leave  his  berth.  At  last  one  evening,  when  the 
sea  was  very  quiet,  "Captain  Li"  said:  "Come,  Mark,  I 
want  you  to  turn  out  and  go  on  deck  to  see  the  last  of 
Hatteras  Light.  You  know  Cape  Hatteras  is  one  of  the 


'"THE  VERY  PRETTIEST  CRAFT  I  EVER  SET  EYES  ON. 


ered  with  snow  and  ice.'    Now  not  a  particle  of  either 

was  to  be  seen,  and  the  air  was  mild  and  pleasant.      A 

new  moon  hung  low  in  the  western  sky,  and  over  the 
smooth  sea  the  schooner  was  rippling  along  merrily  un- 
der every  stitch  of  canvas  that  she  could  spread. 

Mark  received  a  warm  welcome  from  his  father,  mo- 
ther, and  Ruth,  who  were  all  on  deck,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  him  there  that  evening. 

"Quick,  Mark!  Look!  Hatteras  is  'most  gone,"  said 
Ruth,  pointing,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  little  twinkle  of  light  so 
far  astern  that  it  seemed  to  rest  on  the  very  waters. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Captain  said,  "  Now  let's  go  below, 
where  it  is  warmer;  and  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  spin 
you  a  yarn  of  Hatteras  Light." 

"  Yes,  indeed," said  Ruth  and  Mark  together. 

"  By  all  means ;  a  story  is  just  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer,  also  together,  at  which  they  all  laughed, 
hooked  little  fingers,  and  wished. 

When  they  had  made  themselves  comfortable  in  the 
cabin,  Mark  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  lounge  on  ac- 
count of  his  recent  illness,  the  Captain  began  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Ten  years  ago  this  winter  I  made  my  first  voyage  of 
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any  length,  though  before  that  I  had  made  some  short 
runs  on  a  little  coaster  between  New  York  and  down- 
Kast  ports.  Getting  tired  of  this,  and  wanting  to  see 

s >thing  more  of  the  world,  I  shipped  in  New  York. 

earlv  in  December,  on  board  the  very  prettiest  craft  I 
ever  sel  eyes  on,  for  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  She 
was  the  hundred-ton  schooner  yacht  Mirr«jf.  and  her 
owner  had  determined  to  try  and  make  her  pay  him  some- 
thing during  the  winter  by  running  her  as  a  fruiter.  She 
carried  a  crew  of  five  men,  besides  the  captain,  mate,  and 
steward,  all  young  and  able  seamen.  I  was  the  young- 
est and  least  experienced,  but  was  large  for  my  age,  and 
passed  muster  with  the  rest. 

"We  had  a  pleasant  run  down  to  Havana,  passing 
Moro  Castle,  and  dropping-  anchor  on  the  seventh  day  out 
from  New  York,  but  found  some  trouble  there  in  getting 
a  cargo  for  the  home  voyage.  The  delay  worried  our 
skipper  considerably,  for  he  had  calculated  on  being  home 
w  it  h  his  wife  and  baby  at  Christmas.  But  we  of  the  crew 
enjoyed  the  city,  and  I  for  one  got  leave  to  go  ashore 
whenever  I  could,  and  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity 
to  see  the  sights. 

"We  had  laid  there  about  ten  days,  when  one  morn- 
ing, as  the  skipper  came  up  the  after -companion  way 
from  the  cabin,  a  big  gray  rat  rushed  out  on  deck  ahead 
of  him,  scampered  to  the  side,  and  plumped  overboard 
We  all  saw  it  in  the  water,  swimming  for  the  quay,  which 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  us.  and.  quick  as  a  thought, 
the  skipper  had  jumped  back  into  the  cabin  for  his  pistol, 
and  before  the  beast  had  got  more  than  half-way  he  had 
fired  several  shots  at  it.  The  bullets  struck  all  around 
the  rat,  but  didn't  hit  it,  and  we  saw  him  disappear 
through  a  crevice  between  the  stones  of  the  quay. 

"Our  captain  was  a  very  superstitious  man,  and  this 
incident  troubled  him,  for  I  heard  him  say  to  the  mate 
that  he  never  knew  any  ship  to  have  good  luck  when 
once  the  rats  began  to  leave  her. 

"Soon  after  this  we  took  in  our  cargo  of  pine-apples 
and  bananas,  and  started  for  home.  Our  first  three  days' 
run  was  as  pretty  as  ever  was  made,  and,  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  help  us,  it  seemed  as  though  we  might  make 
New  York  in  time  for  Christmas,  after  all. 

"Then  there  came  a  change;  first  a  gale  that  drove  us 
to  the  westward,  and  then  light  head-winds,  or  no  winds 
at  all ;  and  so  we  knocked  round  for  three  days  more,  and 
on  the  day  before  Christmas  we  hadn't  rounded  Hatteras, 
let  alone  made  Sandy  Hook,  as  we  had  hoped  to  do. 

"It  was  a  curious  sort  of  a  day,  mild  and  hazy,  with 
the  sun  showing  round  and  yellow  as  an  orange.  The 
skipper  was  uneasy,  and  kept  squinting  at  the  weather, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other.  We  heard  him  say 
to  the  mate  that  something  was  coming,  for  the  mercury 
was  falling  faster  than  he  had  ever  seen  it. 

' '  Things  stood  so  until  sunset,  when  the  haze  settled  down 
thicker  than  ever.  I  was  at  the  wheel,  when  the  skipper 
came  on  deck  and  ordered  all  canvas  to  be  stripped  from 
her  except  the  double-reefed  mainsail  and  a  corner  of  the 
jib.  He  sung  out  to  me  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  llat- 
teras  Light,  and  then  went  below  again. 

"When  I  caught  sight  of  the  light,  about  an  hour 
later,  and  reported  it,  it  wasn't  any  brighter  than  it  looked 
when  you  came  on  deck  a  while  ago,  Mark,  and  we  were 
heading  directly  for  it.  When  the  skipper  came  up  and 
looked  at  it  he  told  me  to  keep  her  so  while  he  took  a 
squint  at  the  chart. 

"He  hadn't  more  than  gone  below  again  when  there 
came  such  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  close  after,  as  to  hide  the  light  and  keep  me 
busy  for  a  few  minutes  holding  the  schooner  up  to  it. 

"The  squall  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  there 
was  the  light,  right  over  the  end  of  the  flying-jib-boom, 
burning  as  steady  as  ever,  but  looking  mighty  blue  some- 
how. I  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  the  mist,  and  tried  to 


keep  her  headed  for  it.  As  I  was  getting  terribly  puzzled 
and  fussed  up  by  what  I  thought  was  the  strange  action 
of  the  compass,  and  by  the  way  the  little  spiteful  gusts  of 
wind  seemed  to  come  from  every  quarter  at  once,  the 
skipper  came  on  deck. 

'  '  How  does  Hatteras  Light  bear  .'' 
'  'Dead  ahead,  sir, 'said  I. 

''  As  he  stepped  on  deck  he  turned  to  look  at  it,  and  I 
saw  him  start  as  though  he  saw  something  awful.  He 
looked  for  half  a  minute,  and  then,  in  a  half-choked  sort 
of  voice,  he  gasped  out,  'The  Death-Light!' 

"At  the  same  moment  the  light  that  I  had  took  to  be 
Hatteras  rolled,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  along  the  jib-topsail- 
stay  to  the  topmast  head,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  a  St.  El- 
mo's fire,  a  thing  I'd  heard  of  but  never  seen  before. 

' '  As  we  all  looked  at  it,  afraid  almost  to  say  a  word,  there 
came  a  sound  like  a  moan  over  the  sea,  and  in  another 
minute  a  cyclone  such  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again  laid 
us,  first  on  our  beam  ends,  and  then  drove  us  at  a  fearful 
rate  directly  toward  the  coast. 

"  We  drove  this  way  for  an  hour  or  more,  unable  to  do 
a  thing  to  help  ourselves,  and  then  she  struck  on  Hatteras 
sands.  Her  masts  went  as  she  struck,  and  as  they  fell  a 
huge  sea,  rushing  over  the  poor  craft,  swept  overboard  the 
captain  and  two  men.  It  was  some  time  before  we  knew 
they  were  gone,  for  we  could  see  nothing  nor  hear  any- 
thing but  the  howl  of  the  tempest. 

''At  last  we  got  rid  of  the  floating  wreck  of  spars  by 
clearing  the  tangled  rigging  with  our  knives,  and,  thus 
relieved,  the  schooner  was  driven  a  good  bit  further  over 
the  sands.  Finally  she  stuck  fast,  and  began  to  break 
up.  One  of  her  boats  was  stove  and  worthless,  and  in 
trying  to  clear  away  the  other,  a  metallic  life-boat,  anoth- 
er man  was  swept  overboard  and  lost. 

"The  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  besides  myself  finally  got 
away  from  the  wreck  in  this  boat,  and  were  driven  to  the 
beach,  on  which  we  were  flung  more  dead  than  alive. 

"  The  next  morning  we  made  our  way  to  the  light-house, 
where  we  were  kindly  cared  for,  but  where  our  Christmas 
dinner  was  a  pretty  sad  affair. 

"The  captain's  body  was  washed  up  on  the  beach,  and 
a  week  from  that  day  we  took  it  and  the  news  of  his  death 
together  to  his  wife  in  New  York. 

"Since  then  I  have  always  felt  easier  when  I  have  left 
Hatteras  Light  well  astern,  as  we  have  for  this  time  at  any 
rate.  Well,  there's  eight  bells,  and  I  must  be  011  deck,  so 
good-night  to  you  all,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

"Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  'death-light'  that  warns 
people  of  coming  disaster?"  asked  Ruth  of  her  father, 
when  the  Captain  had  left  them. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "there  is  not.  The  St. 
Elmo's  light,  or  St.  Elmo's  fire,  is  frequently  seen  in  trop- 
ical seas,  though  rarely  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
as  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  cyclones  or  hurricanes, 
sailors  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  omen  of  evil.  It  is 
not  always  followed  by  evil  consequences,  however,  and  to 
believe  that  it  foretells  death  is  idle  and  foolish." 

After  leaving  Hatteras  not  another  evidence  of  land 
was  seen  )>y  the  passengers  of  the  Nancy  Bell  for  three 
days.  At  last  one  afternoon  "  Captain  Li"  pointed  out 
and  called  their  attention  to  a  slender  shaft,  rising  appar- 
ently from  the  sea  itself,  far  to  the  westward.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  the  light-house  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  well 
down  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  they  regarded  it  with 
great  interest,  as  giving  them  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
land  that  was  so  soon  to  be  their  home. 

Mark  had  almost  forgotten  his  seasickness,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  Jan  Jansen,  who  taught  him  to 
make  knots  and  splices,  to  box  the  compass,  and  to  steer. 
Both  Mark  and  Ruth  were  tanned  brown  by  the  hot  sun, 
and  Mr.  Elmer  said  the  warmth  of  the  air  had  already 
made  a  new  man  of  him. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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THE  ST.  ELMO  FIRE. 

BY  C.  J.  M. 

T^LECTRICIANS  are  agreed  that  electricity  exists  ev- 
fj  erywhere,  on  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  air.  They 
have  divided  it  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  negative  and  positive. 
The  earth  is  charged  with  the  former,  and  the  air  with  the 
latter  kind.  Either  of  these  two  kinds  will  attract  the  oth- 
er, but  repel  anything  charged  like  itself. 

When  bodies  are  at  rest  the  electricity  is  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  that  is.  both  kinds  are  present  in  equal  quan- 
tities. When  they  are  in  motion  this  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, and  an  interchange  takes  place  until  it  is  restored. 
It  is  supposed  that  electricity  is  in  motion  everywhere  and 
always,  although  we  are  but  seldom  aware  of  its  presence. 
It  manifests  itself  in  many  different  ways.  Lightning 
and  the  aurora  borealis  represent  the  process  of  a  restora- 
tion of  an  electrical  equilibrium  oil  a  grand  scale. 

Another  instance  of  this  continual  shifting  about  are  the 
St.  Elmo  fires.  They  seem  to  be  lights  resting  on  the  tops 
of  masts,  steeples,  and  other  prominent  points  at  night  in 
stormy  weather,  and  are  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  nega- 
tive electricity  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere.  These 
lights  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  hissing  noise,  and  are 
entirely  without  heat. 

It  is  related  that  when  a  French  naval  officer  saw  these 
lights  at  the  tops  of  the  masts  of  his  ship  one  wild  night 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  became  very  much  alarmed  for 
its  safety,  believing  that  it  would  be  set  ou  fire.  He  had 
the  iron  tips  of  the  masts  removed,  but  the  light  streamed 
from  the  wood  as  steadily  as  from  the  iron,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  danger. 

A  few  years  ago  the  captain  of  an  iron  vessel  passing 
down  the  English  Channel  noticed  bright  pencils  of  light 
shooting  out  from  his  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprit.  He 
climbed  out  on  the  latter,  and  cautiously  approaching  his 
hand  to  the  flame, was  surprised  to  feel  no  heat. 

The  St.  Elmo  fire  was  also  noticed  in  ancient  times, 
Ceesar  making  mention  of  the  fire  that  rested  on  the  tips 
of  the  soldiers'  weapons. 

It  is  seen  at  rare  intervals  in  the  United  States.  The 
Signal  Service  officer  stationed  oil  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado, 
reports  a  very  interesting  exhibition  which  took  place  in 
June  of  last  year.  The  telegraph  wire  running  up  the 
mountain  was  seen  surrounded  by  a  bright  light,  from 
which  small  flames  were  darting  from  point  to  point.  An 
attempt  to  touch  them  was  not  very  successful.  The  mo- 
ment a  finger  was  brought  near  them  they  disappeared 
entirely,  or  skipped  to  another  place.  The  weather-vane 
on  the  station  looked  like  a  fiery  arrow,  and  the  rapidly 
revolving  anemometer  presented  the  appearance  of  a  globe 
of  fire.  The  officer  thrust  his  hand  into  the  blaze  sur- 
rounding it,  when  it  appeared  on  fire,  but  he  felt  no  heat. 
He  then  opened  his  hand,  and  from  the  tip  of  every  finger 
one  or  more  pencils  of  light  shot  forth  with  a  hissing  noise. 
After  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes  all  the  lights  suddenly 
disappeared. 

In  the  Mediterranean  seamen  gave  these  lights  the  name 
of  St.  Erasmus.  It  was  in  course  of  time  shortened  to  St. 
Ermo,  and  finally  to  its  present  one  of  St.  Elmo. 


ALONE  IX  THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    HIMALAYA    MOUNTAINS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

FALL  back,  boys — it's  no  use!'' 
It  ivas  no  use,  indeed.  All  along  the  one  narrow 
path  that  zigzagged  upward  among  rocks  and  thickets  to- 
ward the  hill  fort  of  Kaluuga,  red-coated  Englishmen  and 
white-frocked  Sepoys  were  lying  dead  or  wounded  by 
scores,  and  the  rattle  of  the  firing  from  above  grew  louder 
and  heavier  every  moment.  The  sun  was  just  sinking 


behind  the  great  purple  wall  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
as  the  baffled  assailants  drew  slowly  off  down  the  ridge, 
and  the  British  soldiers  gnashed  their  teeth  as  they  heard 
the  taunting  shout  of  the  Gorkhas  from  above: 

"  When  that  sun  shall  rise  where  it  now  sets,  then  will 
you  take  Kalunga!" 

"We  must  just  starve  these  fellows  out,"  said  General 
Ochterlony  at  the  council  of  war  that  night.  "They  must 
soon  run  short  of  food  and  water,  and  then  we'll  have 
that  fort  without  losing  a  man." 

The  siege  was  accordingly  turned  into  a  blockade;  but 
the  General  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  enemy  undisturbed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  sent  forward  a  number  of  his  best 
marksmen  with  orders  to  open  a  spattering  fire  upon  the 
fort,  to  keep  up  a  continual  shouting  as  if  they  were  just 
about  to  make  another  attack,  and,  in  short,  to  alarm  and 
harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Gorkhas  replied  briskly  with  their  heavy  match- 
locks and  jezails  (long-barrelled  rifles).  The  whole  hill 
was  soon  alive  with  cracking  musketry  and  puffs  of  white 
smoke,  while  the  white  frocks  and  scarlet  jackets  flitting 
hither  and  thither  among  the  green  leaves,  the  constant 
flashes  of  fire  from  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  forest,  the 
continual  shouting  of  the  skirmishers  below,  and  the  shrill 
yells  of  the  Gorkhas  above,  made  up  a  very  exciting  scene. 
Suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  lookers-on,  a  sin- 
gle Gorkha  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  belt  of  brush-wood 
around  the  fort,  and  to  come  striding  down  the  break-neck 
path  toward  the  British  camp  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fire,  as  coolly  as  if  the  bullets  that  whistled  on  every  side 
of  him  were  only  tufts  of  thistle-down. 

"Cease  firing!"  shouted  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
skirmishers,  "and  let  us  see  what  the  fellow  wants." 

The  bugler  sounded  the  signal,  and  instantly  the  Eng- 
lish fire  ceased.  Down  came  the  solitary  figure  till  it 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  then  seen  that  the 
Gorkha  was  holding  his  hand  to  his  face  as  if  hurt  or  in 
pain ;  but  he  marched  boldly  up  to  the  wondering  officer, 
and  said: 

"Where  is  the  chief  of  the  Ugrez  [English]  ?  I  must 
speak  with  him." 

The  officer  stared,  as  well  he  might ;  but  he  thought  that 
this  queer  visitor  must  be  the  bearer  of  some  message  from 
the  Gorkha  leader,  and  led  him  away  to  General  Ochter- 
lony's  quarters  without  farther  parley. 

The  General  was  just  starting  on  his  rounds  when 
the  officer  came  up  with  his  extraordinary  companion.  The 
Gorkha  cast  one  sharp  glance  at  the  old  soldier's  firm,  man- 
ly face,  and  then  said,  as  boldly  as  ever,  though  in  a  thick, 
broken  voice  which  showed  that  he  was  badly  hurt: 

"Chief  of  the  English,  one  of  your  bullets  has  bro- 
ken my  jaw,  and  among  us  there  is  no  man  of  medicine 
who  can  heal  the  wound;  wherefore  I  have  come  to  give 
myself  into  the  hands  of  your  doctor." 

The  old  General  was  not  easily  upset,  but  at  this  cool  de- 
mand his  iron  features  fairly  quivered  with  suppressed 
laughter.  He  controlled  himself,  however,  and  said 
simply,  "Call  Dr.  O'Reilly." 

In  a  few  minutes  up  came  a  sturdy,  red-faced,  jolly- 
looking  Irishman,  whose  big  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  fun 
and  good-humor.  The  moment  the  case  was  explained  to 
him,  he  turned  to  the  Gorkha  and  cried: 

"  Come  into  our  camp  all  alone  by  yersilf,  is  it  ?  and  all 
to  give  me  a  chance  of  docthorin'  yez  ?  Shure,  thin,  wasn't 
ye  afeard  that  we'd  kill  ye  ?" 

"You  are  warriors,  and  we  are  warriors,''  answered  the 
little  Nepaulese,  proudly,  when  this  was  interpreted  to 
him.  "Treachery  is  for  snakes  and  jackals,  not  for  brave 
men." 

"Faith,  but  ye're  a  broth  of  a  boy  intirely,"  said  the 
warm-hearted  Irishman,  seizing  him  by  the  hand;  "and 
it's  mysilf  that  '11  docthor  yez  wid  all  the  pleasure  in  loife. 
Come  along,  honey." 
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The  doctor's  new  patient  soon  became  the  pet  of  the 
whole  camp.  Whenever  he  came  abroad — which  was 
pretty  often,  for  no  remonstrances  from  the  doctor  could 
persuade  him  to  lie  still  — he-  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
a  throng  of  soldiers,  all  eager  to  oll'.-r  him  food  and  talk 
to  him,  although  he  could  not  understand  a  word  that 
iliev  said. 

But  at  last  the  wound  was  healed,  and  the  Gorkha  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  his  besieged  comrades.  When  lie  took 
leave  of  the  doctor,  he  shook  out  from  the  folds  of  his 
silken  girdle  a  scanty  store  of  silver  and  copper  coins  mil 
that  he  possessed),  and  offered  them  to  him. 

"Niver  a  penny  will  I  touch,  my  jewel,"  cried  O'Reilly; 


"  but  whiniver  ye  get  hurt  agin,  Tim  O'Reilly's  yer  man, 
and  nothin'  to  pay." 

The  Gorkha  pressed  the  Irishman's  brawny  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  breast,  and  then  turned  silently  away  to- 
ward the  fortress,  followed  by  three  deafening  cheers  from 
the  British  soldiers. 

But  they  soon  saw  him  again.  When  the  fort  surren- 
dered a  few  days  later,  and  the  Goi'khas  marched  out  with 
all  the  honors  of  war  down  that  well-defended  hill  (be- 
side which  a  monument  now  stands  to  commemorate  their 
valor),  one  of  the  foremost  among  that  chosen  band  was 
Dr.  O'Reilly's  patient,  who  greeted  his  friend  in  passing 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  kindly  smile. 


BACK  AGAIN  TO  SCHOOL.— BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


B 

Oh.  where  are  slates  and  pencils,  and  who  has  learned  the  rule,     Oh,  never  mind  the  fun  behind,  for  study  is  the  rule. 

A  ml    \vhri    of    :tll    flu-    Invxu'^    \vill    hp    Ip;ir1pr   nf    flip    Qr]ir»nl9  Anil   whir-li    nf    nil    flip    lartHipe    cVinll    }ic.    \WI-\GV    r\f   tl^*j  ef 


ACK  again  to  school,  my  little  lassies  O, 
Back  to  add  and  multiply,  and  watch  the  figures  grow. 


Back  again  to  school,  my  merry  laddies  O, 

Back  to  analyze  and  spell.     You'd  "rather  ride  and  row.' 


And  which  of  all  the  laddies  shall  be  leader  of  the  school? 


WASHINGTON'S  MONUMENT. 

BY  EUGENE  LAWRENCE. 

beautiful  monument  to  Washington  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  is  already  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  white  marble  column  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  It  is  hollow  in  the  inside,  and  ascended 
by  an  elevator  moved  by  steam.  Instead  of  climbing  up 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  as  one  is  forced  to  do  at  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  visitor 
rises  gently  and  swiftly  to  the  top.  The  inside  will  be 
lighted  by  brilliant  globes  of  electric  light.  There  will  be 
no  night  in  this  wonderful  pillar.  At  the  top  will  be  a 
pyramid  of  stone  covered  at  its  point  with  copper. 

It  will  be  seen  far  away,  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  The 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  also  capped  with  a  metallic  cover- 
ing that  shone  in  their  clear  sky,  and  the  American  col- 
umn is  very  much  like  one  of  them.  But  it  is  five  times  as 


high  as  the  tallest  obelisk.  The  obelisk,  however,  was  made- 
of  a  single  piece  of  stone.  The  tallest  is  at  Rome,  about 
108  feet  high.  The  highest  buildings  in  the  world  are  the 
Great  Pyramid,  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  and  the  Co- 
logne Cathedral.  These  are  about  450  feet  each  in  height. 
St.  Paul's  in  London  is  only  366  feet;  the  London  Monu- 
ment, 202.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  glittering  points 
of  the  Washington  Monument  will  be  one  hundred  feet 
higher  than  any  other  building  on  the  earth. 

Washington  was  born  poor.  The  son  of  a  widow,  his 
father  having  died  while  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  little  edu- 
cation. He  was  self-taught,  and  went  only  to  a  country 
school.  He  was  never  at  a  Latin  school  or  a  college. 
But  at  fourteen  he  began  to  teach  himself  surveying,  and 
soon  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Western  Virginia  to 
measure  out  the  unknown  land. 

He  was  only  seventeen,  but  he  had  resolved  to  maintain 
himself,  and  was  never  weary  of  work.  He  slept  often 
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on  the  bare  ground  amidst  ice  and  snow  ;  he  was  surround- 
ed in  the  forest  by  savage  Indians;  he  was  ill.  weak,  faint. 
at  times;  but  he  persevered,  and  at  nineteen  became  a  fa- 
mous surveyor. 

Next  he  commanded  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
He  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies 
in  the  Revolution.  He  was  our  first  President.  He  retired 
to  his  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  died  a  sim- 
ple farmer.  It  is  because  he  was  always  an  honest  and 
•j<  I.  nl  man.  the  founder  of  our  republic,  that  we  raise  this 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  city  that  bears  his 
name. 

The  monument  stands  oil  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in 
•one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  city.  Near  it  is  the 
President's  house  and  gardens  and  public  buildings.  Be- 
fore it  flows  the  river  that  Washington  loved.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  he  was  born  in  1732.  On  its  upper 
•shore  was  his  farm.  Mount  Veruou,  where  he  lived  before 
the  Revolution,  and  to  which  he  came  back  to  pass  the  few 
brief  years  of  his  old  age.  By  the  side  of  the  Potomac  he 
was  often  seen  by  his  countless  visitors,  clothed  in  a  gray 
homespun  suit,  directing  his  laborers.  The  house  at 
Mount  Vernoii  still  stands  nearly  as  he  left  it.  Here  he 
died  iu  1799.  Here  is  his  tomb.  The  Potomac  may  well 
be  called  the  river  of  Washington. 

Washington  resolved  when  he  was  a  boy  to  be  honest, 
industrious,  and  truthful.  It  was  these  traits  of  character 
that  made  him  so  trusted  by  all  his  fellow-citizens.  When 
he  was  only  fourteen  he  taught  himself  to  write  a  fail- 
round  hand,  to  draw,  and  to  measure  land.  He  never 
spelled  very  well,  but  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  read 
many  useful  books.  He  founded  our  republic,  aided  by 
many  other  gifted  men  of  the  time;  and  now  all  the 
working-men  of  Europe  seem  anxious  to  come  over  to  our 
country,  because  here  they  are  free. 

The  beautiful  monument  will  always  teach  us  to  imi- 
tate Washington's  honesty  and  industry.  The  pure  white 
pillar,  rising  into  the  sky,  is  the  monument  of  freedom. 
It  may  crumble  at  last  like  the  obelisks  and  the  temples  of 
the  past ;  but  the  memory  of  the  good  and  generous  Wash- 
ington, the  patriot  and  the  republican,  will  never  be  lost 
among  men. 


IK)\V  JOHNNIE  SAW  THE  ELEPHANT. 

BY  ADA  CARLETON  STODDARD. 

^LEPHANTS  didn't  come  to  Jay  ev- 
ery day,  and,  indeed,  one  might 
never  come  again.  Of  that  John 
Henry  was  sure. 

John  Henry  was  up  in  the  stable 
loft  crying.  You  couldn't  have 
been  quite  sure  what  he  was  crying 
about  unless  you  had  happened  to 
know  that  the  little  village  of  Jay 
was  all  aflame  with  red  and  yellow 
posters  picturing  the  most  wonder- 
ful creatures  thatcouldbe  imagined 
in  the  shape  of  men  and  women 
and  horses  and  wild  animals  and 
elephants,  anfl  that  Farmer  Bell, 
who  was  also  John  Henry's  uncle  Peter,  was  very  much 
opposed  to  circuses. 

"I  wish  I  could  go — I  do  wish  I  could!  just  to  see  the 
elephants,  and  not  to  look  at  a  single  other  thing,'' said 
John  Henry  that  very  morning.  His  wistful  tones  and 
the  pathetic  way  in  which  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drooped  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  but  didn't  dis- 
turb the  heart  of  Uncle  Peter  in  the  least.  He  cleared  his 
throat  with  his  most  severe  "ahem!"  and  looked  sharply 
•over  his  glasses  at  his  nephew  as  he  said: 

"Circuses  are  wicked,  John  Henry.      If  you  could  see 


the  wild  animals  'thout  the  circus,  I'd  be  willing  enough  to 
let  ye  go;  but  as  you  can't,  you  can't,  and  there's  an  end 
on't.  Here's  five  cents  you  can  take  down  to  the  village 
and  lay  out  in  pea-nuts  and  candy.  That  '11  have  to 
make  up  for  yer  disapp'intmeiit." 

But  it  didn't  make  up  at  all,  or  so  John  Henry  thought, 
though  he  took  the  money  thankfully  enough,  and  walked 
two  long  dusty  miles  to  spend  it,  stopping  a  long  time  on  the 
way  to  examine  the  circus  posters,  and  wonder  if  anything 
ever  could  be  so  wonderful  as  those  pictured  performances. 
He  was,  after  all,  as  jolly  as  could  be  for  a  little  time;  but 
when  he  got  back  to  the  farm-house,  and  his  candy  was 
gone,  and  he  had  only  a  remembrance  of  how  good  the 
pretty  pink  and  white  peppermints  tasted  to  cheer  him, 
his  spirits  sank  again,  and  he  crept  away  to  the  stable 
loft  and  lay  down  on  the  hay,  and  cried  himself  to  sleep 
because  he  could  not  go  to  the  circus. 

The  dusk  fell  and  the  stars  came  out;  the  frogs  in  the 
brook  began  to  sing,  and  good  Farmer  Bell  and  his  wife 
went  to  bed.  The  moon  got  up  before  long,  and  peeped 
through  the  wide  cracks  in  the  stable  to  see  a  little  boy, 
with  tear-stained  face  and  sticky  fingers,  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  his  bed,  but  who  lay  instead  half  buried  in  a 
pile  of  sweet-smelling  clover  hay,  too  sound  asleep  to 
know  any  difference. 

John  Henry  could  not  tell  how  long  he  had  been  asleep 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  at  last,  not  a  little  frightened  at 
finding  himself  alone  in  the  lonely  stable  loft.  There 
were  broad  bars  of  moonlight  lying  across  the  hay,  and  he 
could  hear  old  Dolly  champing  and  stepping  uneasily  in 
her  stall  below,  making,  it  seemed  to  him,  a  dreadful  noise, 
because  everything  else  was  so  still. 

No;  everything  else  was  not  still.  Presently  John 
Henry  caught  himself  listening  sharply  to  the  sound  of 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  orchard.  It  did  not  sound 
exactly  like  the  wind  either,  for  he  could  hear  the  branch- 
es crack  and  snap  steadily,  one  after  another.  His 
heart  stood  still  with  something  like  fear,  and  all  the 
while  staid  old  Dolly  was  becoming  more  and  more  rest- 
less. 

"What  is  it?"  thought  the  boy.  "The  wind  can't  be 
blowing  that  way.  Oh  dear!"  And  he  shivered  because 
it  was  so  dark  there  in  the  stable  loft,  and  there  were 
gloomy  shadows  hiding  in  the  corners,  and  it  was  chilly 
too.  "  Oh  dear  me!"  he  said,  "  I  don't  b'lieve  I'll  dare  to 
go  in  the  house.  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone  to  sleep  in  this 
horrid  place." 

But  pretty  soon  he  grew  a  very  little  braver,  and  so  he 
crawled  out  of  his  nest  and  opened  the  small  square  door 
which  was  inade  to  stow  hay  in  at.  It  looked  out  on 
Farmer  Bell's  pear  orchard,  the  pride  of  its  owner's 
heart,  which  lay  between  the  stable  and  the  house,  and 
was  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  cracking 
and  snapping  were  there  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  in  one 
dreadful  moment  John  Henry  saw  a  monstrous  creature, 
as  large,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  as  the  stable  itself,  reach  up 
a  funny,  snake-like  snout  to  the  top  of  a  pear-tree,  and 
pull  it  down  to  him. 

"  It's  a — a  el'phant,  I  do  b'lieve,"  cried  our  young  friend 
to  himself,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear.  "Now — now  what  ever 
'd  I  do  if  he'd  pull  the  stable  over  '.  Oh  dear !" 

There  was  not  the  least  danger  iu  the  world  that  the 
elephant  would  do  that,  but  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  leave  one  twig  upon  another  in  the  pear 
orchard,  and  presently  John  Henry's  heart  began  to  burn 
with  angry  resentment. 

"  1  don't  know  what  Uncle  Peter  'd  say  if  he  knew  his 
pear-trees,  'at  he  sets  such  great  store  by,  was  being  teared 
to  flinders  this  way;  I  declare  I  don't,"  he  thought.  "I 
wish  I  could  get  to  the  house  '11'  tell  him.  He  might  put 
a  stop  to  it  somehow." 

As  soon  as  the  boy  thought  of  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  he  must  go,  though  his  courage  required  a  great 
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deal  of  screwing1  up  before  lie  could  quite  make  up  his 
mind  to  creep  softly  down  the  ladder  and  out  at  the  stable 
door,  which  creaked  recklessly  under  his  touch,  and  fly 
away  through  the  dewy,  clinging  grass  to  the  house, 
where  he  burst  into  his  uncle's  bedroom,  all  a-quiver  with 
a  delicious  sort  of  terror. 

"Uncle  Peter!  Uncle  Pe-eter!" 

Uncle  Peter  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Aunt 
Priscilla  sat  up  too,  with  her  false  front  of  corkscrew  curls 
off,  and  a  funny  little  red  flannel  night-cap  on;  and  she 
looked  so  very  queer  that  John  Henry  would  have  laugh- 
ed if  he  had  not  been  so  frightened.  He  did  laugh  after- 
ward with  thinking  of  it. 

But  Uncle  Peter  was  only  half  awake. 

"Silly !''  he  said — "Silly !  Seem's  ef  I  might  'a  let  that 
boy  go  to  the  circus.  It's  wicked,  I  know.  But  childern 
they're  just  childern,  and  iiuthhv  else.  He  wanted  to  go 
so  bad !  Mebbe  he'd  'a  furgot  all  about  it  afore  he  grew 
up." 

''Uncle  Peter!  Uncle  P-e-t-e-r-r !!     Do  wake  up!" 

"John  Henry,  you  hush!  Childern  sh'd  be  seen,  and 
not  heard.  You  can't  go  to  the  circus  noway." 

"  Uncle  P-e-t-e-r ! !  U-n-c-1-e  P-e-t-e-r-r-r-r! !  P 

"  Peter  UP 

This  time  Aunt  Priscilla  had  him  by  the  arm.  There 
was  an  awful  jerk,  and  the  farmer  was  broad  awake. 

"What  is  it,  Silly  ?     Du  tell.      What  is  it  ?" 

''  There's  a  el'phant  in  the  pear  orchard,  Uncle  Peter"- 
from  John  Henry. 

But  Uncle  Peter  wouldn't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Now 
that  he  was  certainly  awake  himself,  he  maintained  that 
John  Henry  was  asleep. 

"You've  just  been  asleep  and  dreamin',  John  Henry, 
and  now  you'd  better  go  back  to  bed  again.  In  the  morn- 
ing I'll  hev  something  to  say  'bout  this." 

The  good  old  gentleman  would  actually  have  gone  off  to 
sleep  that  minute  had  not  John  Henry  protested  so  ear- 
nestly and  tearfully  against  sucli  a  proceeding  that  Aunt 
Priscilla  felt  he  couldn't  have  dreamed  his  story  alto- 
gether. 

"Mebbe  there  is  some  kind  of  a  critter  in  the  orchard," 
said  she ;  "you'd  better  go  and  see,  Peter." 

Uncle  Peter  was  hard  to  persuade,  but  so  earnestly  did 
John  Henry  plead,  while  Aunt  Priscilla  put  in  a  word 
now  and  then,  that  he  was  finally  induced  to  leave  his 
bed,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  start  for  the  orchard.  Aunt 
Priscilla  followed  behind,  holding  the  lamp  high  above  her 
head. 

"There — there  he  is!"  whispered  John  Henry,  pointing 
excitedly.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  Just  hear  him  a-thrashing 
round!" 

"Wa'al,  naow,  I  du  declare!"  said  the  farmer,  filled 
with  wrath,  and  using  the  strongest  language  he  was  ca- 
pable of.  "I — I  du  declare  I  can't  stand  it." 

But  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  obliged  to;  for  though 
Aunt  Priscilla  caught  up  her  broomstick  and  "shooed"  in 
the  most  threatening  manner,  the  great  unwieldy  creature 
went  steadily  on  with  his  work  of  destruction,  intent  only 
on  getting  mouthful  after  mouthful  of  the  half -ripe 
pears. 

' '  Git  out,  there !"  screamed  Uncle  Peter.  ' '  I — I'm  nigh 
as  savage  as  a  meat-axe.  John  Henry,  run  up  in  the  shed 
chamber  an'  git  the  old  gun." 

"I  wouldn't  shoot  him,  Uncle  Peter,"  was  John  Hen- 
ry's advice.  "It's  likely  he  b'longs  to  the  circus  'at  was 
a-coming  in  last  night,  an'  they'd  rather  pay  a  sight  o' 
money  than  have  him  shot;  an'  the  old  gun's  loaded  with 
salt  anyway,  an.'  hasn't  been  fired  for  more'u  a  year — not 
since  a  year  ago  crow-time.  Suppose  I  git  on  old  Dolly's 
back,  an'  go  over  t'  the  village  an'  tell  'em  he's  here,  an' 
let  'em  pay  for  the  trees." 

"There's  sound  sense  in  that,"  said  Aunt  Priscilla;  and 
apparently  Farmer  Bell  thought  so  too,  for  in  less  than 


ten  minutes  he  was  helping1  John  Henry  to  get  on  old 
Dolly's  back.  Two  minutes  later  saw  the  boy  bounding 
down  the  cross-road  that  led  into  the  highway,  and  so  to 
the  village  and  the  circus  grounds. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  whether  John  Henry  laugh- 
ed a  little  to  himself  or  not  when  he  found  himself  racing 
along  to  the  circus  on  old  Dolly's  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  Uncle  Peter's  full  permission. 

There  they  stood,  the  circus  tents,  white  in  the  moon- 
light, while  the  huge  pictures  of  elephants,  tumblers, 
sword-swallowers,  took  on  a  strange  look  in  the  silvery 
light. 

' '  Hullo !  hulloa ! !  hulloa-a ! ! !''  John  Henry  called  out. 

In  a  minute  there  was  a  group  around  him.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  big  elephant  had  been  discovered,  and  nearly 
the  whole  company  was  awake. 

"Abraham"  had  gotten  away  through  the  carelessness 
of  his  sleepy  keeper,  and  3'ou  may  be  sure  that  the  dis- 
tracted managers  were  very  happy  to  hear  John  Henry's 
announcement. 

"Yes,  the  critter's  in  the  pear  orchard  this  minute,  if  he 
ain't  left  sence  I  did,  a-destroying  everything  he  can  lay 
— lay  his  tongue  to,  an'  a-tramping  down  what  he  don't 
chaw  up." 

"  We'll  make  it  right,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  Morgan,  soothingly — "we'll  make  it  all 
right.  I'll  see  your  uncle  ill  the  morning." 

He  did ;  and  he  paid  Farmer  Bell  ten  dollars  more  than 
he  claimed  as  damages,  and  then  he  sat  down  in  the  best 
room,  and  ate  a  plateful  of  doughnuts  and  cheese,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  good  sweet  cider,  while  the  good  farmer 
told  with  considerable  spirit  the  story  of  how  they  hap- 
pened to  discover  Abraham  the  night  before. 

"Well,  he's  a  plucky  little  chap,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
meaning  John  Henry;  and  he  laughed  a  little  to  think 
of  how  much  impression  that  charge  of  salt  would  have 
made  on  Abraham's  leathery  hide.  "He's  a  plucky  little 
chap." 

Presently  Aunt  Priscilla  called  John  Henry  from  the 
pear  orchard,  where  he  was  examining  the  tracks  of  the 
elephant,  and  when  he  went  slowly  and  bashfully  into  the 
presence  of  his  uncle  and  the  circus  manager,  the  former 
said, 

"Mr.  Morgan  here  says  his  show's  one  that's  so  care- 
fully looked  after  that  it  couldn't  hurt  any  boy  in  the 
world,  and  he'd  like  you  to  see  it,  John  Henry.  So  I've 
said  you  can  go  if  you  want  to.  Do  ye?" 

"I  guess  I  do!"  said  John  Henry;  and  then  he  looked 
up  and  caught  the  biggest  kind  of  a  twinkle  just  slipping 
out  of  the  corner  of  Mr.  Morgan's  eye. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFIT. 

BY  A  BOY  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OLD. 

LAST  week,  boys,  we  stopped  with  a  description  of  the 
ground-glass   holder.     If  you   succeeded  in  making 
this  without  any  great  trouble,  you  are  now  ready  for  the 
more  difficult  task  of  making  the 

PLATE    HOLDER. 

Take  a  piece  of  soft  wood  six  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  find 
the  centre  by  drawing  diagonals.  Now  lay  your  ruler  across  the  cen- 
tre with  the  grain,  measure  on  each  side  of  the  centre  two  and  one- 
sixteenth  inches,  and  make  a  point.  Next  lay  your  ruler  across  one  of 
these  points  parallel  with  the  edge ;  measure  a  little  (not  more  than  onc- 
-i\tj  ruth)  over  two  and  a  half  inches  on  each  side,  and  draw  a  line. 
Do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  connect  the  ends  of  the  two  lines, 
ami  you  will  have  a  figure  looking  like  Fig.  18.  Now  on  the  four-inch 
sides  draw  a  parallel  line  one-eighth  of  an  inch  inside  (Fig.  19),  cut  out 
the  piece  marked  K,  and  make  a  ledge  just  as  you  did  in  the  gi-ound- 
glass  holder.  You  have  been  at  work  on  the  back  side,  so  now  turn  the 
frame  over,  and  on  one  of  the  lonur >-t  -ides  cut  in  just  a  little  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  and  a  quarter  inches  (Fig.  20,  A  and  B).  Continue 
this  cut  down  the  sides  and  around  the  opposite  ends  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  width  (see  Fig.  21). 
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Now  take  some  wood  from  the  sides  of  a  cigar  box, 
and  cut  some  strips  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  »f 
an  inch  wide ;  nail  and  glue  them  on  to  the  frame  over- 
hangin.L'  :he  ledge,  making  a  square  on  the  frame  that 
will  just  lit  into  the  swing-back.     Now  take  some  more 
strips,  a  little  narrower  than  the  first,  and  nail  and  flue 
them  on  to  the  hack  of  the  frame  even  with  the  edge  all 
around.     Next  take  a  piece  of  cigar-box  wood  that  will 
fit  tightly  into  the  square  made  by  these  last  strips,  fasten 
it  to  one  side  by  leather  hinges,  and  put  a  small  screw 
half-way  in  on  the  opposite  side.     This  is  the  bach   in 
which  to  put  the  plate.     Putty  all  the  cracks,  and  paint 
with  two  coats  of  black  paint. 

THE    SLIDE. 

Take  a  piece  of  card-board — the  brown,  called  "  book- 
board,"  is  best— and  glue  it  into  a  groove  cut  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood;  this  is  the  slide  (Fig.  22).  Ascertain  if 
your  plate-holder  is  "light  tight"  by  holding  it  between 
yourself  and  a  lighted  lamp.  If  the  least  bit  of  IMu 
comes  through,  putty  and  paint  that  place.  You  will 
need  two  or  three  plate-holders  to  one  camera. 


We  must  now  return  to  the  swing- back,  which  we  be^an 
upon  last  week,  but  left  unfin- 
ished. On  theinside,about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in,  glue  strips  of  ci- 
gar-box wood  FJ,  26 
(Fig.  23).                                                                       D 


Fig.  25,  B  and  C,  illustrates  the 
action  of  the  swing-back.     When  the 
camera  is  tipped  forward  or  back,  the 
swing-back  must  be  tipped  so  that  it  is  ex- 
actly perpendicular  to  the  horhnn. 

THUMB-SCREWS. 

To  make  a  thumb-screw,  take  a  common  screw, 
put  it  in  your  vise,  and  tile  off  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  head  (Fig.  24) ;  put  it  in  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  so  that  it  can  not  turn  around  in  the  wood, 
and  you  will  have  a  fair  thumb-screw.  You  will 
require  a  dozen  small  brass  hooks  and  eves. 
Screw  two  or  three  on  to  the  swing-back  for  hold- 
ing on  the  holders. 

THE    LENS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  a 
good  lens.  I  obtained  mine  from  the  large  end 
of  an  opera-glass;  but  a  good  lens  can  be  bought  from  a  dealer  for  two 
dollars  or  more.  A  lens  should  be  mounted  with  the  convex  side  to- 
ward the  plate.  Remember  that  a  simple  lens  will  not  do  in  a  larirc 
camera;  it  must  be  "achromatic."  If  you  mount  your  own  lens,  pnt  a 
diaphragm  in  front  of  it  (Fig.  26).  Move  the  diaphragm  back  and 
forth  till  the  best  result  is  obtained. 


THE    BED    OF   THE    CAMERA. 


The  bed  consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood  ten  inches  long  and 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  pieces  four  inches  long  and 
quarters  wide.  Cut  each  end  of  the  sticks  and  the  middle  of  the 
ones  half-way  through  (Fig.  37,  G  and  H),  so  that  you  can  join 


three- 
three- 
short 
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evenly.  Cut  a  small  groove  in  the  top  of  the  middle  one. 
Cut  the  pieces  as  shown  in  Figs.  37  and  38,  put  them 
together  with  glue  and  finishing  nails,  and  clinch  the  nails 
on  the  under  side.  Cut  out  a  circle  of  wood  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  fasten  it  firmly  on  to  the  under  side  of 
the  bed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  will 
be  four  inches  from  the  front  of  the  camera  (Fig.  38). 
Now  cut  out  a  piece  of  wood  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
by  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  fasten  it  firmly  on 
the  bottom  of  box  No.  2,  having  the  front  edge  of  the 
wood  plumb  with  the  front  edge  of  the  box.  Put  a  piece 
of  wood  under  box  No.  1,  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide. 

Take  the  bellows  and  glue  it  to  the  inside  of  box  No. 
1,  or  front.  If  by  chance  the  box  is  too  large  or  the  bel- 
lows too  small,  tack  thin  strips  of  wood  around  the  inside 
of  the  box,  and  glue  the  bellows  to  them.  Do  the  same  to  the  back. 
Now  take  the  swing-back.  Glue  two  pieces  of  silesia  together,  and 
fasten  (by  glue)  the  swing-back  to  the  back  by  means  of  this  cloth 
•(Fig.  39).  Crease  the  cloth  so  that  the  swing-back  can  swing  forward 
and  touch  the  back.  Of  course  the  cloth  should  be  on  all  sides,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  light.  Next  fasten  the  front  to  the  front 
«nd  of  the  bed,  and  to  render  it  more  firm,  put  two  screws  through  the 
bed  into  the  bottom  of  the  front.  Putty  all  the  cracks,  give  it  two  or 
three  coats  of  black  paint,  and  your  camera  is  finished. 

THE    TRIPOD. 

The  tripod  is  made  of  ash  or  Southern  pine.  Mine  is  made  of  Southern 
pine.  To  make  it  you  will  want  nine  pieces  two  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
about  three-quarter  inch  by  half  inch.  Take  one  piece,  put  it  in  your  vise, 
and  saw  a  piece  out  of  one  end  (Fig.  27).  Do  this  to  two  more  pieces. 
Take  three  pieces  of  wood  and  fit  them  in  these  grooves,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
28,  the  ends  projecting  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Take  one  of  the  un- 
used sticks,  and  with  a  chisel  cut  a  groove  three  inches  long  and  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  (Fig.  29).  Do  this  to  the  other  five. 
Round  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  30.  Next  get  six  strips  of  stiff  brass  half 
an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  three  sticks  are  wide  when  laid  side  by  side. 
Take  two  of  the  sticks  with  the  grooves  in  them  and  lay  them  on  your 
bench,  with  the  grooves  facing  each  other.  Put  one  of  the  sticks  with  the 
projecting  ends  between  them,  with  the  ends  in  the  grooves.  Push  them 
•close  together,  and  with  escutcheon  pins  fasten  the  brass  strips  on  (Fig. 
31)  so  that  the  two  side  pieces  can  swing  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
You  will  want  the  brass  strips  on  each  side,  having  the  pins  go  through 
both.  Do  the  same  to  the  other  pieces,  and  you  will  have  the  legs  to 
your  tripod  finished.  Fig.  32  shows  the  leg  folded. 

The  top  is  made  of  half-inch  pine,  five  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
diameter.  On  the  under  side  fasten  six  pieces  of  wood  as  shown  in  Fig. 
.33.  Each  piece  is  half  an  inch  thick,  one  and  a  half  inches  long  on  long- 


BACK 


FRONT 


est  side,  and  seven-eighths  on  shortest  side.  Insert  brass  wire  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  long  (Fig.  34).  Fig.  35  shows 
how  the  legs  are  held  to  the  table  simply  by  the  elasticity  of  the  wood. 
Put  also  stiff  wires  in  the  ends  of  bottom  sticks,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  tripod,  costing  only  about  thirty-five  cents,  whereas  one  purchased 
at  a  store  would  cost  $2  25.  Your  tripod  should  be  sandpapered  and 
varnished. 

CASE    TO   HOLD   THE    APPARATUS. 

The  carrying  case  is  made  of  half-inch  pine  planed  on  both  sides. 
Saw  out  two  pieces  twelve  inches  by  eight,  two  pieces  twelve  inches 
by  five,  and  two  pieces  seven  inches  by  five.  Take  one  of  the  lar»e 
pieces  and  the  other  four  and  put  them  together,  making  a  box  twelve 
inches  long,  seven  wide,  and  five  high.  Put  this  away.  Now  cut  out 
two  pieces  two  and  a  half  inches  by  twelve,  and  two  pieces  two  and 
a  half  inches  by  seven.  Take  the  other  large  piece,  and  make  with 
these  pieces  a  box  twelve  inches  by  two  and  a  half  by  seven.  This  is  the 
cover.  Buy  a  pair  of  brass  hinges  and  a  brass  hook  and  eye,  also  an 
iron  handle.  Put  the  cover  on  the  box  by  the  hinges,  and  put  the  hook 
and  eye  on  the  front  side  (Fig.  40).  Sandpaper  all  sides,  round  the  cor- 
ners,  and  varnish,  paint,  or  stain  to  suit  your  taste.  This  case  is  light, 
and  will  hold  your  camera,  two  plate-holders,  focussing  cloth,  table1  of 
tripod,  besides  other  minor  articles,  and  is  also  a  good  seat. 

This  outfit  is  cheap,  and  if  carefully  made  will  take  as 
good  pictures  as  a  ten-dollar  or  fifteen-dollar  one.  It 
ought  not  to  cost  over  five  dollars  and  a  half  if  you  buy  a 
lens,  and  not  over  one  dollar  and  a  half  if  you  do  not 
buy  one.  Of  course  different  dealers  in  hardware  and  oth- 
er goods  charge  different  prices,  so  that  the  exact  cost  can 
not  be  given. 


OATS,   PEASE,   BEANS. 
'  Thns  the  farmer  sows  his  seeds;  thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease.*' 
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ABOUT  this  time  many  of  my  little  folk  are 
beginning  school -work  again  after  their 
rhiiriiiin:.'  vacation.  With  bright  eyes,  rosy 
checks,  iiml  light  steps  they  take  the  familiar 
liath  to  sch. ml,  and  merrily  open  their  grammars 
ami  geographies. 

Mi -iin while,  In -i>-  in  the  Post-office  Box,  In  >th  in 
recess  and  school  time,  we  have  our  own  delight- 
ful methods  of  studying  geography  and  grammar. 
Haven't  \vc,  chicks?  To  begin  this  week's  les- 
sons. \\c  will  take  a  trip  to  Australia,  anil  see 
what  our  young  correspondents  are  busy  about 
iu  that  far-away  land.  If  the  seasons  seem  rath- 
er strangely  mixed,  we  shall  realize  the  distance 
bet  ween  us,  and  very  likely  peep  with  a  new  in- 
terest into  the  pages  of  that  difficult  astronomy, 
inn!  scan  with  very  eager  eyes  the  place  on  the 
map  from  which  these  letters  were  sent. 

The  Postmistress  herself  feels  very  glad  in- 
deed when  she  thinks  of  the  household  groups 
all  around  the  wide  world,  where  little  heads  arc 
bent  over  these  bewitching  columns. 

Now  fur  midwinter  in  June,  my  pets  ! 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  June  IS,  1---1. 

Mr  DEAR  POSTMISTIIKSS. —  I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  old.  I  live  in  South  Australia,  where  it  is 
very  hot  in  summer  Wedon't  like  the  hot-wind 
days,  they  make  us  feel  so  tired.  It  is  tnid-f -jut*  r 
now,  and  the  hills  look  beautifully  green  after  the 
brown  and  dried-up  appearance  they  have  in 
summer.  We  think  spring  the  best  time  of  the 
year.  There  are  a  lot  of  dandelions  out  on  the 
hills :  it  looks  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a 
golden  carpet. 

We  have  a  water-spaniel  dog  (we  call  him 
Dashi,  a  gray  and  pink  cockatoo,  and  two  cana- 
ries, but  our  best  pet  is  our  baby  brother,  right 
months  old.  I  have  two  sisters — Janet,  seven, 
and  Mabel,  five  years  old.  We  have  a  governess, 
and  we  learn  geography  and  history,  and  we  do 
sums  on  the  blackboard.  I  began  to  learn  music 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  Janet  and  I  can 
play  two  duets. 

I  like  reading  the  Post-office  Box  in  HAKPEP.'S 
Youxct  PEOPLE.  Mysister likes  "The  Ice  Queen." 
I  think  Katie  M  .  who  lives  at  Austin,  in  Texas, 
wrote  a  nice  letter  to  you  in  No.  *>ii.  I  wish  she 
would  write  to  me.  My  father  thinks  Austin 
must  be  a  beautiful  city.  He  would  very  much 
like,  to  go  there  some  day.  My  father  showed 
me  a  picture  in  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  of  the  hills 
around  Austin  and  the  Colorado  River  that  Katie 
M  writes  about. 

The  only  river  of  any  size  in  South  Australia  is 
the  MUIT.IV.  over  two  thousand  miles  long,  Last 
Easter  holidays  my  father  and  uncle  went  up  t.. 
the  river  and  shot  a  black  swan,  an  ibis,  a  number 
of  crane,  plovers,  twenty-four  ducks,  and  a  great 
many  rabbits. 

I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  print,  else  I 
could  tell  you  more  about  South  Australia. 

KATHLEEN  J.  WESTWOOD. 

I  am  sure  Katie  will  be  pleased  to  accept  Kath- 
leen's invitation  to  begin  a  correspondence. 


DARLING  DOWNS,  AUSTRALIA. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  live  on  a  station 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  and  two  cousins.  We 
go  out  kangaroo  bunting  on  our  ponies.  We 
each  have  an  opossum-trap,  and  we  set  them  ev- 
ery night  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  American 
"possums  arc  the  same  as  those  in  Australia.  I 
like-  the  tale  "In  Honor  Bound"  very  much.  The 

river  rose  the  other  day.  and  there  is  very  g 1 

fishing  in  it  now.    It  is  winter,  and  all  the  horses 

are  being  rugged  at  night.     We  used  to  g it 

shooting  kangaroo-rats  in  the  lucerne  paddocks 
after  tea:  they  dig  the  lucerne  out  by  the  roots 
In  the  summer  we  bathe  in  the  river  n.ith  mv 
cousins  uaii  swim,  but  I  am  too  frightened  to  go 
out  of  my  depth.  It  is  very  cold  here,  and  two 
years  ago  we  had  a  littli  snow.  We  n-e-l  to  1,1  •}„,• 
all  the  rats  we  killed  home  ami  roast  them  for 
the  dogs.  I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter.  I  re- 
main your  little  friend,  GEORGINA  D. 

The  opossum  family  is  much  the  same  iu  habits 
ami  appearance  all  over  the  world. 


QUEKNSLAND,  AUSTRALIA. 

I  am  ii  boy.  ami  will  lie  sixteen  my  next  birth- 
day. I  have  two  horses ;  one  I  use  when  T  "o  out 
ing,  iis  lie  lets  me  shoot  from  his  back.  I 
nave  had  my  gun  two  years  Mv  father  rold  mv 
Stster  and  me'  that  as  soon  as  we  could  swim  we 
should  have  a  gun  each,  and  when  we  got  them 
we  used  to  go  out  shooting  kii  i r-aroos  every 
Saturday.  There  are  some  friends  of  our-  u  ho 


live  on  a  station  twelve  miles  from  us.  and  the 
three  bo\s  come  over  to  slumt  sometimes.  <  me 
morning' my  sister  and  I  went  out  shooting  at 
half  past  four,  and  when  we  got  out  live  miles 
we  found  that  we  had  forgotten  our  breakfast, 
so  1  shot  some  parrots,  and  we  were  lighting  our 
fire  to  cook  them  and  boil  our  quart  pot  ol  tea 
when  the  dog  caught  a  kangaroo -rat,  so  we 
skinned  and  cooked  it :  but  ii  was  not  the  best  of 
breakfasts,  as  we  had  ncithei-snlt  nor  bread.  We 
went  to  see  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  and  then 
down  to  Melbourne,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
time.  When  there  is  a  flood  we  make  rafts  and 
paddle  about  on  them.  There  are  plenty  of  black 
swans.  wrild  geese. ducks,  pigeon,  quail,  and  some- 
times snipe  about  here,  so  that  in  the  holidays  I 
have  plenty  of  sport.  Sometimes  there  are  emus 
seen,  bui  not  often.  There  are  plenty  of  kan- 
garoos, bears,  and  opossums  here.  The  opos- 
sums come  into  the  garden  and  cat  everything 
There  are  three  stations  very  near  here,  and  we 
to  and  spend  some  of  our  holidays  at.  one  of 
them,  and  at  one  of  them  we  have  coursing  and 
shooting  hares.  I  remain  one  of  your  reader-. 

II.  W. 

I  suppose  the  boys  will  be  pleased  to  hear  about 
so  much  shooting,  but  the  Postmistress  pities  the 

] r  hares  and  parrots,  and  shakes  her  head  a 

little  doubtfully  at  the  destruction  of  innocent 
lives  in  mere  sport.  If  hunting  is  carried  on  that 
food  may  be  obtained,  or  if  the  young  hunters 
are  naturalists,  who  wish  to  study  science  and 
collect  fine  specimens  for  their  cabinets,  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  it.  But  since  your  father  ap- 
proves, my  dear  II.  W..  you  may  hunt  with  a  clear 
conscience,  notwithstanding  the  singular  notions 
of  your  soft-hearted  friend,  the  Postmistress. 


QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA. 

I  shall  be  fourteen  years  of  age  on  my  in  \t 
birthday.  I  bave  two  ponies  of  my  own.  line  is 

a  little  white  pony,  named  Little  Nell,  which  my 
uncle  gave  me  for  a  Christmas  present  about  five 
years  ago ;  the  other  pony's  name  is  Souvenir. 
Last  chri-tmas  holidays  my  brother  and  myself 
were  staying  with  sonic  friends  who  live  im  a 
stjtt ion  about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  as  w -••  were 
coming  home  my  pony  shied  and  knocked  me 
against  a  tree  and  broke  my  leg.  I  was  laid  up 
for  two  months.  I  have  a  retriever  dog  that, 
fetches  out  the  ducks  that  my  brother  shoots.  I 
had  a  gun  of  my  own.  and  used  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing with  my  In-other,  but  it  was  too  heavy  forme, 
so  I  have  sold  it.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much.  I  think  "  Thimble's  Last  Hunt"  is  a 
very  pretty  story.  We  took  a  trip  down  to  s\d- 
ney  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  1880.  and  had  great 
fun.  My  brother  and  myself  used  to  go  to  the 
Exhibition  by  ourselves.  There  are  plenty  of 
kangaroos  here,  and  we  often  go  out  hunting 
them.  We  had  two  greyhounds,  and  we  used  to 
go  out  after  kangaroo-rats,  but  both  the  dogs  got 
poisoned.  I  read  the  letter  in  which  the  girl  said 
she  was  learning  "The  Joyful  Peasant"  :  it  is  the 
piece  I  learned  last.  I  am  learning  another  piece 
now  Sometimes  we  go  out  after  the  bullocks, 
to  bring  them  in  for  killing.  It  is  very  cold  now 
iu  Australia.  I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

.M  IDELINE. 
MANTOLOKING,  OCEAN  COUXTY. 

I  have  this  year  subscribed  to  HARPER'S  YOIM; 
PEOPLE;  before  this  year  I  bought  it.  In  the  sum- 
mer I  live  in  Mautoloking.  I  have  no  pets,  but 
my  sister  has  a  dog.  I  suppose  you  have  nc\ .  r 
heard  of  Mantoloking,  so  1  will  send  you  a  little 


ing-house.  Lotus  DE  FOREST  D. 

P.  S. — I  hope  you  -will  like  the  x.w//,  . 
P.  S.— I  am  eleven,  nearly  twelve. 

Two  postscripts:  and  from  a  boy  friend  too] 
You  know  it  is  said  that  only  ladies  write  posl 
scripts.  I  almost  always  write  three  or  four  my- 
self, Louis.  I  like  the  Xnijie  very  much. 


AMHERST,  X.IVA  SCOTIA. 

Mv  brother  Fred  and  I  have  been  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  I'.ox  that 
I  have  been  wanting  to  write  one  for  a  long 
while.  My  father  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  has 
been  out  iii  British  Columbia  for  the  last  five 
years,  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  Mv  mo- 
ther was  out  two  Years  with  him.  and  only  got 
back  last  Mnv  We  were  very  glad  to  see  her 
:iLrain  They  lived  at  Port  Mood  v.  t  he  terminus 
'•'f  the  railway  It  is  on  Rnrrard  Inlet,  an  arm 
•  >!'  the  I'aeitic.  and  is  a  very  pretty  place,  but  when 
mamma  went  there,  there  wrere  no  other  ladies  : 

'I nlv  "lies  she  siiw  had  to  come  from  New 

Westminster  or  Victoria.  There  were  seven 
hundred  Chinamen  working  all  round  the  house, 
on  the  r;  ill  way  :  they  were  very,  quiet  and  good- 
natured,  ami  gave  mamma  many  nice  presents 

She  had  a  Chinese  servant  boy  named  Tsue.  He 
was  very  smart,  and  mamma  was  teaching  him 


i"  read  and  write  English.  He  said  when  he 
grew  big  he  wanted  to  be  a  judge  ;  she  asked 
him  why.  and  he  said,  "  Wely  much  like  cut  off 
one  man's  head  ;  dlink  too  much  lum."  I  would 
hke  i,,  write  again  and  tell  you  more  about  Brit- 
Mi  Columbia  and  Cape  Breton,  where  I  have  been 
with  niy  uncle  while  mamma  was  away.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old.  and  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  my  brother  one, 
as  he  has  been  in  St.  Catharines.  Ontario.  I  have 
a  brother  yi  muger  and  a  sister  older  than  myself. 

EGERTON  B.  H. 

We  shall  certainly  expect  you  to  write  again, 
Egcrton.  I  know  the  boys  and  girls  will  wish 
you  to  do  so  after  reading  j-our  letter. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  it  was  first  published.  I  live  near  a  large 
pond,  where  there  are  numbers  of  fish  in  summer 
and  plenty  of  skating  in  winter.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  short  visit  at  Bass  Rocks,  Glouces- 
t'i  Massachusetts.  While  there  I  learned  to 
swim  quite  a  little  way,  and  caught  a  number  of 
fish  every  day.  I  attend  the  Iloxlmry  Latin  School, 
and  am  in  the  fifth  class.  I  shall  study,  when 

-el 1    begins,  all  of  the  common  studies  and 

1. iii  in.  French,  geometry,  ancient  geography,  and 
possibly  a  little  physics.  We  have  one  session, 
from  nine  o'clock  until  two.  We  have  a  recess 
of  live  minutes  every  hour,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
a  half-hour.  I  like  this  way  very  much,  as  it 
gives  plenty  of  time  for  a  good  play  and  time  to 
eiit  one's  lunch.  Though  a  boy,  I  w7ant  to  ask  if 
I  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers,  as  I  want  to 
know  how  to  cook  if  I  should  go  camping  out. 

ARTHUK  B. 

Of  course  you  may.  Not  a  boy  among  my  read- 
ers who  will  not  be  welcome  to  do  so.  I  suppose 
you  have  read  with  satisfaction  Captain  Kirk 
Munroe's articles  on  "Camping  Out."  You  might 
try  his  receipt  for  coffee  without  going  into 
camp,  provided  your  mother  will  consent  to  your 
experimenting. 

EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK. 

Although  my  letter  is  dated  from  New  York, 
my  home  is  in  New  Orleans.  I  came  North  to 
school.  I  have  been  attending  school  in  London, 
Ontario,  for  the  past  year,  and  hope  to  return  on 
the  2d  of  September,  when  the  school  re-opens. 
I  have  no  pets,  but  have  rive  brothers  and  two 
sisters. w  hidi  I  consider  much  better.  Myyoung- 
er  sister  is  only  sixteen  months  old  ;  I  haVe  not 
seen  her  since  she  was  three.  One  of  my  bro- 
thers, Ackland  J.,  wrote  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE some  time  ago ;  we  were  all  very  much  aston- 
ished when  we  saw  the  letter  from  him  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  My  aunt  Maria  subscribes  for 
the  paper,  and  after  my  cousins  here  read  it  they 
semi  it  to  my  brothers  to  read  the  beautiful  sto- 
ries and  interesting  letters;  they  always  look  for- 
ward with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  writing  this  letter  without 
my  aunt's  knowledge,  and  hope  to  surprise  her 
\\  lien  she  sees  it.  I  would  like  to  write  all  about 
the  nice  times  we  have  skating  in  the  winter,  and 
playing  base-ball  and  other  games  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  at  the  school  I  attend.  Of  course  we 
study  as  well  as  play.  WINNIE  MAY  J. 

About  the  Christmas  holidays  I  shall  watch  for 
another  note  from  Winnie,  describing  her  winter 
sports. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— You  have  a  good  many 
friends  here,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  from 
them  once  in  a  while.  Our  vacation  is  almost 
over;  I  have  enioyed  it  very  much,  although  I 
was  disappointed  about  going  to  the  country.  I 
expect  to  go  to  the  Zoological  Garden  soon.  It 
is_  on  one  of  the  lovely  hills  which  overlook  Cin- 
cinnati, and  one  can  spend  the  day  there  very 
profitably.  The  chief  attractions  there  at  pres- 
ent are  a  young  sea-lion  and  a  baby  hippopota- 
mus. The  prairie-dogs  have  quite  a  settlement 
of  little  hillocks.  The  Canadian  lynx  convulses 
one  with  his  ridiculous  stride,  which  is  like  a 
horse  with  stringhalt.  The  hyena,  lion,  tiger, 
and  leopard  are  fine  specimens  of  natural  histo- 
ry. The  monkey  house  draws  crowds  of  delight- 
ed children.  A  young  cousin  of  mine  went  out 
to  the  Gardens  one  day.  carrying  a  new  parasol. 
While  watching  the  antics  of  the  monkeys,  she 
poked  at  one  of  them  with  it.  As  quick  as  a  flash 
it  was  seized  and  drawn  through  the  bars,  and  in 
a  little  more  time  was  torn  into  bits. 

I  have  two  friends  living  near  me.  named  Gracie 
and  Marie,  who  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  like  the  stories  as  well  as  I  do.  After  read- 
ing "The  Cruise  of  the  'Ghost'"  we  went  on  a 
perilous  voyage  in  Marie's  hammock.  The  ves- 
-el  was  large  enough  ro  accommodate  we  three 
girls  as  the  crew,  and  Marie's  brother  Edwin  as 
captain.  The  waves  must  have  rolled  fearfully, 
for  our  vessel  pitched  and  Tossed  at  such  a  rate 
that  Gracie  either  became  seasick  or  lost  her  sea- 
legs  fas  the  sailors  term  it),  for  she  tumbled  over 
board.  It.  required  great  presence  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  crew  to  rescue  her.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  further  account  of  our  pleasures, 
but  must  not  take  up  so  much  room.  Besides 
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taking  your  excellent  paper,  mamma  has  sub- 
scribed fur  the  Chautauqua  Yotinrj  Folks'  Journal 
for  me  ;  I  think  I  will  enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 

OLIVE  C. 

Thank  you  for  so  bright  a  letter,  Olive.    My 
love  to  Marie  and  Gracie. 


Two  little  friends  in  Montclair  shall  next  have 
their  turn. 

UPPER   MONTCLAIR,   \EW   JfiRSKV. 

We  live  in  a  little  village  called  Ardmore,  but  I 
am  visiting  one  of  my  friends  now.  I  have  had 
ever  so  many  pets,  but  somehow  I  don't  seem  to 
have  much  luck  with  them.  I  have  only  one  pet 
now  ;  it.  is  a  bird,  a  very  pretty  canary.  I  call 
him  Goldie.  This  spring  I  had  a  garden,  and  I 
raised  peas  and  string-beans.  I  planted  some 
sweet-marjoram  too.  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
come  to  much.  I  help  mamma  with  the  house- 
work, and  she  is  teaching  me  how  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. I  know  how  to  make  a  cake  and  a  pud- 
ding already.  I  have  over  twenty  books,  and  my 
favorites.  I  think,  are  the  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas. 
I  have  never  been  to  school.  Papa  teaches  me 
in  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  writing, 
and  sometimes  I  read  poetry.  We  have  besides 
our  books  a  great  many  other  amusements — 
checkers,  backgammon.  Bear  game,  game  of 
shopping,  graces,  archery,  and  croquet.  I  think 
croquet  is  a  favorite,  at  least  it  is  this  summer. 
Last  Sunday  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock,  my 
friend  and  I  stepped  out  on  the  front  piazza  be- 
fore going  to  Sunday-school,  when  we  heard  a 
report  like  a  distant  cannon.  I  thought  it  was  a 
train  stopping  at  the  depot,  for  they  sometimes 
make  sounds  like  that,  but  the  next  instant  the 
piazza  shook,  and  so  did  the  front  door.  The 
whole  disturbance  lasted  but  a  minute,  and  then 
things  went  on  as  well  as  ever.  But  next  day 
several  people  remarked  about  the  disturbance, 
and  the  papers  were  full  of  it ;  they  said  it  was  an 
earthquiver.  HELEN  L.  B. 

I  did  not  myself  feel  the  earthquake  of  which 
you  speak,  but  many  of  my  friends  did. 


UPPER  MONTCLAIH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  little  village  of  Upper  Montclair  is  very 
picturesque.  It  has  a  very  few  houses,  two  little 
churches,  and  one  school.  I  have  twelve  pets, 
and  I  enjoy  taking  care  of  them  very  much.  I 
have  a  beautiful  black  and  white  goat  named 
Daisy :  she  is  almost  five  years  old,  but  she  is 
very  small  for  her  age.  I  have  one  brother,  but 
not  any  sisters.  The  story  of  "The  Lost  Ring" 
is  lovely:  I  always  enjoy  an  exciting  story  like 
that.  The  other  day  I  went  down  to  Coney  Isl- 
and to  spend  the  day ;  I  had  a  lovely  time ;  I 
wished  I  might  stay  a  week,  for  it  is  very  seldom 

that  I  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  beach.    Tl tli- 

er  night  some  of  my  friends  and  I  bad  some  cha- 
rades: we  acted  "Long  Branch."  "Saratoga," 
"Catskills,"and  a  few  others:  it  was  lovely  fun. 
and  as  we  had  a  number  of  rehearsals  before,  we 
acted  quite  nicely.  Do  the  readers  of  the  Post- 
office  Box  know  how  to  make  thistle  pompons? 
The  way  is  to  get  a  large  thistle,  and  cut  off  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  all  the  calyx  except  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  stem  :  then  pick  out  all  t lie 
little  pink  flowers  except  those  which  are  down 
below  the  top  of  the  white,  and  hang  them  out  in 
the  sun  until  the  little  pink  blossoms  which  were 
underneath  have  come  to  the  top  so  that  you  can 
pick  them  out  without  spoiling  the  pompon.  We 
are  raising  a  little  kitten.  When  we  first  had  her 
she  just  had  her  eyes  open.  We  feed  her  with  a 
little  spoon,  and  she  is  learning  to  take  her  milk 
real  nicely.  She  is  black  and  white,  with  dark 
blue  eyes.  We  named  her  Witch,  for  she  is  so 
cunning.  Witch  could  hardly  walk  when  we 
first  had  her.  but  now  she  runs  after  me  wher- 
ever I  go,  although  she  often  totters  and  falls. 

ETHEL  H. 


DEEHING,  MAINS. 

I  am  a  little  girl,  and  live  in  Deering,  just  out 
of  Portland.  I  have  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
every  Thursday,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  like 
to  read  the  letters  the  boys  and  girls  write,  and 
as  I  have  seen  none  from  Deering,  I  thought  I 
would  venture  to  write  you  this.  I  am  an  only 
child,  and  have  no  pets,  so  I  am  lonely  sometimes. 
I  have  been  to  the  sea-shore  this  summer,  and  had 
a  nice  time  there.  I  had  a  pet  kitten,  but  it  died; 
but  there  are  three  across  the  street,  and  I  took 
one  of  them  to  ride  with  me  the  other  day,  and 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  think  "  The  Ice  Queen" 
and  "  The  Fair  for  Sick  Dolls"  were  splendid  sto- 
ries. MAMIE  W. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  will  write  you  a  letter 
and  tell  you  about  myself.  I  have  been  confined 
to  my  bed  now  seven  mouths,  and  have  been  en- 
tirely helpless  at  times.  I  have  had  an  abscess  on 
my  spine,  and  had  two  surgical  operations  per- 
formed on  my  back  and  one  on  my  right  hip.  I 
have  had  some  pleasures  even  if  I  have  been  very 
ill.  I  have  had  several  fine  presents  given  me 
on  my  birthday.  Mamma  gave  me  a  watch  and 
chain,  and  I  have  had  several  books  given  to  me. 
I  have  two  volumes  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
bound,  and  will  have  this  year's  bound.  I  read 
all  the  stories  ;  I  like  "Left  Behind."  I  have  a 


fine  little  dog.  Papa  got  him  for  me  when  I  was 
first  taken  ill.  His  name  is  Fussie,  and  he  is  so 
cute.  I  did  use  a  bicycle  last  summer,  but  I  fear 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  ever  will  again.  I 
attended  school  until  I  was  sick.  This  vacation 
my  teacher  went  to  Europe,  and  he  will  return 
next  month.  I  like  him  ever  s,,  much.  I  have 
taken  music  lessons  two  years.  My  school-mates 
come  and  see  me,  and  1  let  them  use  my  toys. 
We  had  a  fine  time  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  I  had 
lovely  fireworks.  I  could  see  them  from'my  win- 
dow. I  had  a  cake  with  twelve  flags  on  it,  and 
other  refreshments.  1  fear  I  have  written  so 
much  you  will  not  print  it,  so  I  will  close,  hoping 
to  see  this  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Your  lit- 
tle friend,  MARTIE  L.  (i. 

I  have  a  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for  brave 
boys  like  you,  who  suffer  without  fault-finding 
or  weak  complaining.  I  hope  you  will  grow 
strong  again  in  body,  but  a  strong  soul  and  a 
cheerful  face  are  nobler  things  than  even  the 
best  health  without  courage,  patience,  and  man- 
liness 


McCoY,  OREGON. 

I  am  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  and  have  one 
sister  and  two  brothers.  Anna,  Charlton,  and 
Fred.  We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  like  it  better  than  any 
other  paper.  I  ride  to  school  on  horseback  two 
miles  and  a  half,  and  study  reading,  writing,  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  spelling,  and  mental  arith- 
metic. We  have  eleven  horses,  and  live  on  a 
large  farm  with  our  uncle.  I  take  music  lessons. 
Anna  and  I  play  duets  together ;  Anna  is  eight 
years  of  age.  MABEL  E.  II. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

About  a  year  ago  I  began  a  letter  to  you.  but 
it  was  never  finished,  because  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  writing  letters.  I  have  had  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  now  for  more  than  three  years. 
I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  boy  in  dresses  when  papa 
began  to  buy  it  for  me.  and  we  never  have  felt 
as  though  we  could  live  without  it  since.  In  al- 
most the  first  number  I  had  there  was  a  story 
about  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Kabbit  and  a  buzzard.  I 
liked  it  so  well  that  I  learned  it  by  heart,  and  I 
still  think  it  one  of  the  funniest  stories  I  ever 
heard.  It  is  like  the  stories  an  old  colored  serv- 
ant used  to  tell  me  in  Louisiana,  where  I  was 
born.  Now  I  must  tell  you  about  my  pet.  It  is 
a  little  pickerel,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  This  is 
the  way  I  got  it.  I  went  out  with  some  other 
boys  to  swim  in  a  creek  just  out  of  town,  and  we 
caught  a  lot  of  little  fish  in  our  hands.  I  brought 
home  a  number  of  minnows  and  crawfish  in  a 
tin  can.  I  intended  to  put  them  in  an  aquarium, 
but  all  of  them  died  except  the  pickerel.  I  put 
him  in  a  glass  jar,  where  he  seems  to  be  well  and 
happy.  He  is  just  a  beauty.  I  want  to  thank  all 
a  thousand  times  who  make  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  so  nice— all  those  who  make  the  stories 
and  tiie  lovely  pictures.  Mamma  writes  this  fnr 
me,  because  I  can't  make  capitals  or  write  very 
well,  but  I  can  read.  GEORGE  H.  L. 

A  pickerel  is  a  novelty  in  pets.  I  hope  he  will 
thrive.  Thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  dear.  The 
authors  and  artists  deserve  the  children's  love. 


jrotneri    i  sena  you  some  verses  wnicn  1  na 
imposed.    Please  print  my  letter  and  verses 


TIIE   CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

'Twas  on  a  clear  and  starry  night. 
When  the  birds  had  sought  their  nest; 

The  moon  was  shedding  its  silvery  light 
And  everything  seemed  at  rest, 

When  little  Neddie,  a  boy  of  three, 
In  his  night-robe  long  and  white, 

Climbed  on  his  fond  father's  knee 
And  closing  his  blue  eyes  bright, 

Said.  "Father,  when  I  am  as  old  as  ymi, 
Will  my  hands  be  wrinkled  and  small ; 

Say,  will  my  face  be  wrinkled  too 
And  my  voice  be  low  when  I  cull ':" 

The  father  looked  down  on  his  fair  young  face, 
And  his  dim  eyes  filled  with  tears; 

He  thought  of  the  future  and  seemed  to  trace 
The  boy  in  his  manhood  years. 

But  he  only  whispered,  in  accents  low, 
And  his  voice  was  strangely  weak, 

"My  boy,  we  must  all  grow  old,  you  know," 
But  the  boy  was  fast  asleep.  FONET. 


Ella  S.  G.  said  in  her  letter  that  she  wanted  a 
name  for  her  cat.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
cats,  and  I  will  give  their  names  :  Sooty,  Gypsy, 
Fluff,  Muff,  and  Topsy.  These  were  all  Persian 
cats.  We  have  one  now  named  Bogy,  because 
of  her  black  fur.  I  will  tell  you  her  tricks.  When 
dinner  is  ready  we  lay  a  newspaper  on  the  floor, 
and  then  go  and  turn  the  dinner-bell  over  on  its 
side,  and  say.  "Ring  the  bell.  Bogy";  and  she 
goes  over  and  throws  the  tongue  up  and  down. 
Then  we  give  her  a  bit  of  meat,  and  tell  her  to 


take  it  to  the  paper,  which  she  does,  and  eats  it 
there  ;  it  is  a  useful  trick,  as  it  saves  the  carpet 
from  a  good  deal  of  grease.  Bogy  has  two  little 
blauk  kittens.  I  am  fifteen  years  old.  and  wa* 
born  in  Anerley,  near  London,  England. 

~  LI-CIE  C.  G. 


SARATOGA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  a  large  French  doll ;  her  name  is  Edith 
She  has  curly  hair.  We  have  a  little  kitten,  which 
is  gray  and  white,  and  is  real  playful.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written.  I  hope  you  will 
please  print  it.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  li'ke  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  indeed.  "  Left 
Behind"  is  the  best.  Good-by.  ELLEN  M. 


ROME,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  no  pets,  but  my  sister  bad  a  pet  cat 
named  Dick.  He  left  home  last  winter,  and  has 
never  come  back,  so  we  have  nothing  left  but 
our  dolls.  Sister  Jessie  has  four  and  I  have  two. 
You  see  that  makes  quite  a  family,  and  we  have 
good  times  with  them.  We  live  on  a  farm  about 
three  miles  from  the  city.  We  have  one  horse 
that  I  can  drive.  I  do  not  go  to  school,  but  study 
at  home  and  recite  to  mamma.  I  was  eleven, 
years  old  the  4th  of  April,  and  I  had  a  birthday 
party.  Sister  is  nine  years  old.  and  is  half  a  head 
taller  than  I  am.  I  have  an  uncle  living  at  North 
Brookfield,  New  York.  He  has  a  large  hop-yard, 
and  I  am  going  out  there  to  help  them  pick  hops, 
and  I  expect  to  have  a  grand  time.  Did  you  ever 
pick  hops?  I  have  a  friend  living  in  Atlantic 
City,  Iowa,  who  sends  us  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  like  it  very  much.  The  stories  I  like  best 
are  "  Left  Behind"  and  the  "  Little  Dunce." 

BELLE  S.  H. 

Jennie  31.  A. :  Thanks,  dear  child,  for  the  love- 
ly pressed  flowers,  which  retain  their  colors  per- 
fectly.—Louie  A.  \\.,  Pusha.  Maine,  is  informed 
that  Addie  B.  Worthen,  East  Hockport,  Ctiyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  will  be  happy  to  exchange  butter- 
flies with  her. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOCN(i  roNTKIUUTORS. 


TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  violet,  but  not  in  rose. 

.My  second  in  India. but  not  in  San  Jose. 

My  third  is  in  ocean,  but  not  in  sea. 

My  fourth  is  in  ant,  but  not  in  bee. 

My  fifth  is  in  orange,  but  not  in  cake. 

My  sixth  is  in  river,  but  not  in  lake. 

My  sfvnth  is  in  t  hristmas,  but  not  in  Lent. 

My  eighth  is  in  carry,  but  not  in  sent. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  queen, 

Honored  around  the  world,  I  ween. 

CARRIE  G.  HALL. 
2. — My  first  is  in  apple,  not  in  plum. 

My  second  is  in  dance,  but  not  in  strum. 

My  third  is  in  eagle,  not  in  crow. 

My  fourth  is  in  Lucy,  not  in  Joe. 

My  liftli  is  in  enemy,  also  in  foe. 

Guess  my  whole  and  my  name  you  will  know. 
A.  H. 

No.  2. 

A   SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  rock.    2.  A  person  who  corrects  discords. 
3.  A  river  in  Russia.    4.  A  liquor.    5.  To  take  out. 
PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  3. 

TWO  HALF  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  language.    2.  To  encourage.    3.  Twice 
five.    4.  A  pronoun.    5.  A  letter. 

2. — 1.  Something  which  oozes  from  trees.    2.  A 
stove.    3.  To  place.    4.  A  preposition.    5.  A  letter. 
CHARLIE  DAVIS. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  251. 

No.  1.— Taw.  Parrot.  Isis.  Axe.  Axe.  Mole. 
Dart.  Essex.  Mersey.  Eden.  Wye. 
Tweed.  Till.  Tees.  Dee.  Hull.  Don. 
Cobbler.  Ayr.  Black  water.  Almond. 
Tay.  Forth.  Camel.  Otter.  Newport. 
Ouse.  Barrow. 

No.  2.— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

No.  3. —  Indianapolis.     Charleston.     Richmond. 

Boston.    Rochester. 
No.  4.— Desk. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Emma  B.  Carpenter.  Kay  (irei-nleaf.  Otto  C. 
K.,  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  L.  Jochem.  Jessie  A. 
Brahams.  Sophie  Brandis,  James  Connor.  E.  Ver 
Kriizen.  Jennie  M.  A.,  Henry  Norris,  John  and  Al- 
bert Ritchie,  P.  McDonough,  W.  B.  and  G.  D. 
sleigh,  W.  C.  Palmer.  D.  U.  D.  E.,  Eureka,  Oliver 
Twist,  l.aura  Beardsley,  E  W.  Itope.  Samson  S. 
Curtis.  Edmund  Martin.  Edward  W.  Mullikin, 
Jun..  Harry  R.  Pyne.  Arthur  Cecil  Perry.  Jun., 
Helen  C.  Ruberg.  Charlie  Davis,  Dollie  M.  Fred- 
erick, and  Frank  R.  Riley. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  cover. I 
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A    SEA-SIDE    PUZZLE. 

THE  COMICAL  CAPTIVES. 

r."i   G.  I!.  BARTLETT,  AUTHOR  OF  "Ni-:w  <;AJIES  FOK  PARLOR  AXD  LAWN." 

T7"ERY  great  fun  for  children  of  any  age  can  be  made  by  tying 
>     all  the  company  together  in  couples  by  pieces  of  strong  cord 
about  a  yard  long,  as  follows: 

First  tie  one  end  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  cord  very  securely 
around  tin1  h-ft  wrist  of  one  of  the  children,  and  the  other  nid 
an  uu  id  the  right  \vrist  of  the  samr  child.  Now  lir  another  cord 
around  the  left  wrist  of  a  second  child;  pass  it  over  the  centre 
of  the  cord  which  secures  the  first  child,  ami  then  tie  the  other 
end  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  second  child.  Fasten  thus  all  the 
players  in  pairs,  and  thru  produce  a  paper  of  candy  with  the 


words,  "This  candy  is  for  the  first,  who  gets 
away  from  his  mate  without  cutting  the  string 
or  unfastening  it  from  either  wrist." 

Play  a  lively  air  on  the  piauo,  and  watch  the 
frantic  struggles  of  the  prisoners  to  escape. 
Some  will  try  to  step  over  the  cord,  others  to 
pass  it  over  their  heads  in  front  and  back  to 
back,  and  many  very  funny  exercises  will  be  at- 
tempted, to  uo  purpose  ;  and  when  all  have  tired 
themselves  with  laughter  at  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  their  friends,  say,  "I  suppose  I  must  show 
yon  how  to  escape,  and  divide  the  candy." 

Then  call  up  one  of  the  captive  pairs,  and  take 
the  cord  which  binds  the  first  child  and  draw  it 
through  the  part  of  the  cord  which  goes  round 
the  right  wrist  of  the  second  child;  then  pass 
the  portion  which  you  have  drawn  through 
over  the  right  hand  of  the  second  child,  and 
they  are  both  free  from  each  other,  although 
each  one  is  firmly  bound  from  one  wrist  to  the 
other  wrist,  and  the  cord  has  not  been  cut. 

After  all  have  tried  to  discover  the  method 
of  escape,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  do,  even 
when  they  have  seen  it  done,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  the  process,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  many  string  tricks.  Sash  cord 
or  very  large  curtain  cord  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  a  smaller  one  is  apt  to  cut  or  chafe  the 
wrists  of  the  captives  iu  some  of  the  many  odd 
positions  they  assume  in  their  eager  efforts  to 
escape. 


MOTHER'S  WAY. 

I  .COULD  not  find  the  buttou-hook, 
Although  I  tried  and  tried, 
And  peered  in  every  single  spot 
Where  button-hooks  can  hide. 

Then  mother  kindly  lent  me  hers, 

And,  with  a  smiling  face, 
Said.  "  If  you'd  never  lose  a  thing, 

Keep  everything  iu  place." 


'" 


' . 


'I    WONDER    IF    BLACKBIRDS   REALLY    DO    NIP   OFF 
NOSES!" 


THREE    HOME-COMERS    AND    FOUR   NEW-COMERS;    OR, 
PUSSY'S    SURPRISE    PARTY. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

IIV    .MI.'S.  MAJiHAKKr  K    SANGHTEK. 

"IT  "HI  EX  nuts  are  dropping  from  tin-  trees,  and  corn  is  gath- 
*  T  cred  in, 

AVhcii  purple  grapes  arc  on  the  vine,  and  apples  in  the  liin. 
\Vhrn  far  across  the  level  tic-Ids  is  borne  the  crow's  harsh  call, 
Then  in  the  garden  lifts  its  head  the  bravest  flower  of  all. 

Chrysanthemum — the  name  is  loim   fur  little  lips  to  speak, 
lint    Ethel  loves  the  cheerful  bloom,  and  holds  it  to  her  cheek; 
Fur  on  the  winter's  iev  edge  it   sets  its  banner  bold, 
AVith  fragrance  keen  as  myrrh  and  spice,  with  colors  clean  and 
cold. 

Clematis  twined  its  airy  wreaths,  and   faded  from  the  land; 
No  more  the  sumac  rears  its  plume,  by  gentle  breezes  fanned; 
Dear  Mother  Nature  tells  the  rose  'tis  time  to  hide  her  head, 
And  every  tiny  violet  is  tucked  away  in  bed; 

The  birds  which  sang  in  summer  days  are  flying  to  the  South; 
The  fairies  lurk  no  longer  in  the  morning-glory's  mouth; 
And  Ethel,  sitting  down  to  rest  ancar  the  old  stone  wall. 
Sees,  bright  aud  strong  and  undismayed,  the  bravest  flower  of  all. 

Its  petals  may  be  tipped  with  pink,  or  touched  with  palest  hue 
Of  yellow  gold,  or  snowy  white,  their  beauty  smiles  at  you; 
And  little  recks  it  though  the  frost  may  chill  the  nipping  air, 
It  came  to  see  the  curtain  drop,  this  flower  so  debonair. 

Chnsauthcmum — a  harder  word  than  children  often  say. 

Yet" little  Ethel  croons  it  o'er  to  music  blithe  and  gay; 

"For  east,"  she   cries,  "and  west  the  leaves  they  flutter  and 

they  fall. 
And  still  I  find  Chrysanthemum  the  bravest  flower  of  all." 

Oh,  by-and-by  the  fierce  north  wind  in  wildest  wrath  will  blow. 
The  sleet  upon  the  panes  will  beat,  and  Nature  swift  shall  go 
And  whisper  to  Chrysanthemum — shall  little  Ethel  hear? — 
"Cnme,  darling  flower;  the   play  is  done.     I'll  bring  you  back 
next  year." 


IX  SEARCH  OP  THE  TIDE. 

BY  HAMILTON  \V.  JIABIE. 
I. 

MR.  PERKINS  laid  down  the  newspaper  and  stirred 
his,  tea. 

"  There  was  a  great  tide  last  uight,"he  said;  "the  high- 
est water  known  here  for  ten  years.  I  suppose  the  full 
moon  and  strong  east  wind  we  have  had  for  the  last  week 
account  for  it." 

"How  high  was  it,  father  ?"  asked  Charlie,  as  he  but- 
tered the  fifth  piece  of  toast.  Charlie  was  fourteen,  and 
the  other  Perkins  children  looked  up  to  him  as  the  head 
of  the  family. 

"  Sixteen  feet,''  answered  Mr.  Perkins. 

Harry,  who  was  not  quite  seven,  and  who  was  always 
trying  to  find  out  things  for  himself,  looked  thoughtfully 
out  of  the  window.  The  cottage  stood  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  water,  and  Harry  could  look  through  the  open 
cli:umel  between  the  islands  out  to  the  wide  sea  that  was 
tossing  restle-^lv  in  the  distanci  . 


"  Father,  ''he  asked, "  where 
does  the  tide  come  from  ?" 

Mr.  Perkins  sipped  his  tea 
before  he  replied,  "Oh,  from 
a  long  way  out  at  sea." 

"But  where  does  it  start 
from?''  persisted  Harry. 

' '  I  don't  think  it  starts  from 
any  particular  place,''  said 
Mr.  Perkins.  "I  should  say 
the  surface  waters  run  in 
from  all  over  the  sea." 

"But  it  must  start  some- 
where," said  Harry. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  not  studied 
up  the  subject  of  tides,  and 
feeling  that  his  answers  had 
been  rather  vague,  did  not  try 
to  say  anything  more. 
When  supper  was  over,  the  family  went  out  011  the  pi- 
azza which  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Perkins  lighted  a  cigar,  Mrs.  Perkins  brought  out  some 
pretty  worsted  thing  she  was  knitting,  Charlie  walked 
down  to  the  beach  and  began  skipping  stones  across  the 
water,  and  Harry  sat  down  on  a  large  rock  and  watched 
the  tide  running  up  and  down  the  beach.  The  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  left  a  few  rosy  clouds  trailing  after  him, 
the  mountains  were  growing  dim  in  the  distance,  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  bay  the  water  lay  quiet  and 
dark.  It  ran  up  the  beach  as  if  it  meant  to  travel  far  in- 
land, and  then  something  stopped  it  and  drew  it  back 
with  a  long  wash  that  sounded  as  if  all  the  wet  stones  on 
which  it  ran  were  slipping  back  with  it. 

Harry  had  often  watched  this  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
tide,  but  it  had  never  seemed  so  curious  to  him  as  now. 
"What  sends  it  up  the  beach?  and  why  does  it  go  back 
instead  of  going  on  ?"  were  questions  he  was  trying  to  an- 
swer. The  long,  low  wash  of  water  along  the  whole  line 
of  shore  as  far  as  Harry  could  see  grew  more  aud  more 
mysterious  to  him  as  it  became  darker,  and  the  sights  be- 
gan to  change  into  sounds.  The  great  sea  out  beyond 
the  island  seemed  to  be  sending  its  waves  in,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopping  them,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waters  seem- 
ed to  be  the  many  voices  of  the  sea  calling  its  waves  back 
again. 

At  last  Mr.  Perkins  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it 
by  the  light  at  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  Why  !"  he  exclaimed;  "  it's  later  than  I  thought ;  it's 
after  nine." 

Airs.  Perkins  called  to  Harry,  who  very  unwillingly  left 
the  shore  and  went  up  to  his  room.  When  lie  had  un- 
dressed and  blown  out  the  candle,  he  opened  the  blinds 
and  looked  out.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  was  send- 
ing a  silvery  light  over  the  sea  where  the  sky  met  it,  and 
the  trees  on  the  islands  stood  out  dark  and  motionless. 
Up  to  the  window,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  came  the 
murmur  and  splash  of  the  rippling  tide,  almost  at  its  flood. 
"  Where  does  it  start  from  ?"  said  Harry  t»o  himself  as  he 
fell  asleep. 

It  might  have  been  two  hours — it  was  probably  more — 
when  Harry  suddenly  awoke.  The  moon  was  shining  into 
the  room,  and  the  cool  splash  of  the  sea  on  the  beach  came 
in  at  the  window.  "Where  does  it  come  from?"  said 
Harry  to  himself  again,  and  then,  quick  as  a  flash,  the 
thought  came  to  him  to  go  and  see.  Why  not  ?  The  sea 
was  only  a  little  way  off,  the  night  was  almost  as  light  as 
day,  and  at  the  little  dock  below  the  cottage  Charlie's  boat 
Sallie  was  tied.  He  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to  the 
window;  the  tide  was  falling,  and  this  would  be  the  very 
best  time  to  go  out  and  find  where  it  came  from. 

In  five  minutes  Harry  was  dressed ;  and  taking  his  shoes 
in  his  hands,  he  crept  softly  down-stairs,  opened  the  door 
into  the  piazza,  and  shut  it  again  so  quietly  that  nobody 
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heard  a  sound.  Once  on  the  ground,  lie  sat  clown  and 
put  on  his  shoes,  then  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  little  clock 
where  the  Sallie  was  dancing  on  the  water,  slipped  the 
rope  off  the  iron  rod,  and  jumped  into  the  boat.  Harry 
had  spent  no  end  of  time  in  the  boat,  and  knew  more 
about  sailing  than  many  older  boys.  The  tide  was  fall- 
ing fast,  and  the  water  along  the  shore  was  rough.  The 
Sallie  danced  up  and  down,  and  before  Harry  could  get 
an  oar  he  was  thrown  over  a  seat  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  which  drifted  rapidly  out  into  the  bay.  It  was  a 
still  night,  and  a  light  mist  had  spread  over  the  sky,  mak- 
ing the  stars  dim  and  faint.  The  islands  looked  strange 
and  vague  to  Harry,  and  the  sea  was  white  and  weird. 
Things  did  not  look  at  all  as  they  did  by  daylight;  every- 
thing was  queer  and  ghostly.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
the  cottages  scattered  along  the  shore  as  the  boat  drifted 
away  from  them;  not  a  light  was  burning  in  a  window 
anywhere;  the  whole  world  had  gone  to  sleep  except  the 
sea,  and  a  strange  dream  had  come  over  that. 

When  the  tide  falls  as  far  as  it  did  in  this  bay  it  makes 
a  good  deal  of  commotion,  and  there  are  swift  currents 
between  the  islands.  In  one  of  them  the  Sullii'  was 
caught,  and  swiftly  carried  seaward.  Soon  cottages  and 
islands  lay  behind,  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  every 
minute,  and  the  sea  was  close  at  hand.  The  water  along 
the  beach  was  white  and  foaming-,  and  around  the  rocky 
head  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  the  sea  rushed  and  roared 
mightily.  It  ran  in  as  if  it  meant  to  tear  the  rocks  from 
their  foundations,  and  swept  foaming  back,  leaving  the 
lower  rocks  uncovered  and  dripping  with  countless  little 
water-falls. 

Harry  was  not  at  all  frightened;  he  loved  the  water, 
and  had  not  so  much  as  thought  that  he  might  have  trou- 
ble in  getting  home  again.  The  tide  was  running  swiftly 
out,  and  if  he  followed  it  he  would  surely  find  where  it 
came  from.  On  and  on,  out  into  the  strange,  lonely  sea, 
the  little  boat  drifted;  once  in  a  while  the  moon  would 
look  out  for  a  moment  between  the  clouds,  but  most  of 
the  time  she  was  hidden  by  them.  Sometimes  the  foam 
on  the  crests  of  the  little  waves  would  flash  in  sudden 
points  or  lines  of  fire;  sometimes  a  quick  gleam  would 
show  itself  at  a  distance,  and  Harry  would  wonder  if  it 
were  not  the  fin  of  some  great  fish  cutting  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

He  had  left  the  little  silver  watch  which  his  father  had 
given  him  on  his  last  birthday  hanging  on  the  head  of 
his  bed,  and  so  he  could  not  tell  what  time  it  was;  but  he 
noticed  after  a  while  that  the  stars  began  to  grow  pale, 
and  the  great  wide  heavens  a  little  less  dark.  A  fresh 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  went  singing  over  the  sea; 
fortunately  it  was  a  light  wind,  and  did  no  harm  beyond 
making  Harry  a  little  chilly.  The  boat  drifted  wherever 
the  waters  carried  it,  and  they  carried  it  straight  out  to 
sea.  When  the  sun  rose,  and  the  morning  mists  had 
curled  up  and  rolled  themselves  out  of  sight.  Harry  saw 
far  behind  him  the  island  from  which  he  had  sailed,  its 
mountains  standing  out  green  and  solemn  against  the 
sky  ;  far  ahead  were  the  barren  rocks  from  which  at 
night  a  light-house  sent  its  solitary  beam  over  the  sea. 

Breakfast-time  came,  but  no  breakfast,  and  no  sign  of  a 
breakfast.  The  sun  marched  steadily  up  the  steep  circle 
of  the  sky,  and  found  it  such  a  hard  climb  that  he  not  only 
got  very  warm  himself,  but  put  everybody  else  into  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  On  Harry  he  fairly  poured  his  heat, 
until  the  poor  little  fellow's  head  buzzed  and  ached,  and 
he  began  to  wish  himself  safe  at  home,  tide  or  no  tide. 

Dinner-time  came,  but  no  dinner;  and  finally,  after  a 
long  hot  afternoon,  tea-time,  but  no  tea.  The  boat  had 
floated  further  and  further,  but  Harry  had  not  yet  found 
where  the  tide  started  from;  the  further  he  went,  the 
wider  the  sea  spread  out,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
beginning  or  an  end  anywhere.  Harry  began  to  think 
he  had  passed  the  place  where  the  tide  started;  certainly, 


if  it  got  out  as  far  as  this,  it  would  lose  itself  and  never  get 
anywhere.  The  sun,  tired  with  his  long  clay's  work, 
went  down  hot  and  red;  by-and-by,  one  by  one,  the  stars 
began  to  steal  out  from  the  places  where  they  had  hidden 
away  from  him.  Harry,  tired,  hungry,  and  a  little 
frightened,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
and  was  dreaming  of  sitting  down  to  a  very  nice  dinner, 
when  the  moon  came  up  and  found  him  lying  I  here,  far 
out  to  sea.  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his  bed  at 
home. 

II. 

Captain  Peleg  Waters  was  coming  home  with  a  goodly 
load  of  fresh  mackerel;  wind  and  tide  being  favorable,  he 
expected  to  make  Rockland  some  time  the  next  afternoon. 
Captain  Peleg  was  rather  a  rough-looking  old  fellow,  but 
he  had  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world.  At  the  time  when 
he  sailed  into  this  story  he  was  taking  his  turn  at  the 
tiller,  and  was  en  joying  about  equally  the  beautiful  still 
moon-lit  night  and  the  short  pipe  from  which  he  blew 
occasional  putt's  of  tobacco-smoke. 

"  This  is  the  purtiest  night  we've  bed  this  trip,''  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  full  moon  sailing  serene- 
ly through  the  clouds,  and  at  the  silvery  sea  whispering 
to  itself  as  if  in  a  dream.  Just  then  something  ahead 
caught  the  Captain's  eye. 

"  Wa'al,  I  declare, "  he  said,  aloud,  "if  there  ain't  a  small 
boat  !  What's  she  doiii'  twenty  mile  out  to  sea?'' 

In  ten  minutes  Captain  Peleg  had  brought  the  schoon- 
er alongside  the  little  boat,  and  was  looking-  down  at  the 
small  boy  still  fast  asleep. 

"  \Va"a.l,  I  vow,"  said  the  Captain,  "  if  that  ain't  the  lit- 
tlest crew  and  the  sleepiest  I  ever  see  afloat." 

Captain  Peleg  whistled  to  himself,  as  he  always  did 
when  puzzled;  then  he  leaned  over,  and  called  out,  softly, 
"  Ahoy,  there!" 

1  larry  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  jumped  up  in  a  second. 
He  was  a  bright,  honest  boy,  and  the  Captain  knew  it  the 
minute  he  laid  eyes  oil  him. 

"Where  you  from?"  he  asked,  as  gently  as  he  could, 
for  a  voice  that  gets  used  to  bawling  in  the  teeth  of  all 
sorts  of  winds  isn't  very  soft. 

"Bar  Harbor, " answered  Harry,  promptly. 

Captain  Peleg's  eyes  twinkled.  This  was  the  queerest 
craft  he  had  ever  fallen  in  with  on  the  sea. 

"  Where  you  bound  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  want  to  find  where  the  tide  comes  from,  sir,"  was 
the  quick  reply. 

Captain  Peleg  whistled  long  and  loud. 

"What  you  got  in  yer  locker?"  he  said,  looking  quiz- 
zically at  the  boy. 

"Nothing,"  said  Harry,  rather  dolefully,  for  he  knew 
this  was  the  weak  point  of  the  voyage. 

"  How  long  you  been  out  ?" 

Harry  hesitated  a  moment,  for  he  was  rather  confused 
by  the  absence  of  dinners,  teas,  and  clocks;  finally  he  said 
he  thought  he  had  been  out  a  day  and  a  night. 

"Anything  to  eat?"  asked  Captain  Peleg. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Harry,  mournfully,  for  he  was 
becoming  very  weak,  and  there  was  a  strange  feeling  in 
his  stomach. 

The  Captain  whistled  again. 

"Hi,  there,  Jim!"  he  called  out,  in  a  very  loud  voice. 
In  a  minute  Jim  came  stumbling  vip  from  the  little  cabin, 
looking  very  frouzy  and  sleepy. 

"Just  you  take  this  tiller,"  said  Captain  Peleg.  Jim 
took  the  tiller.  "Now,"  said  the  Captain  to  Harry,  "throw 
me  that  rope." 

Harry  threw  the  rope,  and  the  Captain  made  the  little 
boat  fast  to  the  big  one.  Then  he  held  out  his  rough 
hand,  and  with  one  vigorous  pull  the  boy  was  on  the 
schooner  and  the  little  boat  was  floating  behind.  !\1;  .m 
while  the  Captain  had  disappeared.  When  he  came  back 
he  handed  Harry  some  big  slices  of  bread  well  buttered. 
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of  the  lost  boy.      Mr.  Perkins  ran  down  to  the  office  aud 
sent  this  message  in  reply  : 

BAE  HARHOE,  August  3,  1884. 

/'<lii/  }\'iti'i-x.  Rockland,  Maine : 

Heart-felt  thanks.     Send  boy  and  boat  by  steamer  to-morrow. 

GEORGE  PERKINS. 

Tlic  next  day  about  one  o'clock  the  steamer  came  along 
the  dock  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  Harry  ran  off  the  gang-plank 
among  the  first,  and  was  kissed  and  hugged  and  cried  over 
to  his  heart's  content.  Charlie  got  into  the  Sallie  and 
rowed  home,  but  Harry  had  had  enough  of  boats  for  the 
present,  and  preferred  to  walk.  About  a  week  later  Cap- 
tain Waters  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  and 
very  nicely  tied  package.  He  opened  it  cautiously,  and 
discovered  a  very  substantial  watch,  with  the  "grateful 
regards  of  George  Perkins  and  family." 

Harry  has  not  yet  found  out  where  the  tide  starts  from. 


•THE    LITTLEST    CREW    AND    THE    SLEEPIEST.1" 


"Just  stow  that  away  in  the  hold,"  he  said. 

Harry  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  the  bread  speed- 
ily disappeared. 

"Now,"  said  Captain  Peleg,  as  the  last  piece  of  bread 
went  out  of  sight,  "you  turn  in.  and  in  the  moruiu'  we'll 
take  our  bearin's." 

Harry  was  thereupon  slipped  into  the  Captain's  bunk. 
and  within  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  it  was  al't>T  ten  llie  next  morning.  He  found  Cap- 
tain Peleg  011  deck,  with  his  short  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
There  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  the  schooner  was 
dashing  along,  sending  little  showers  of  spray  right  and 
left  from  her  prow. 

"  Mornin','' said  Captain  Peleg,  when  he  spied  Harry. 
"  Hope  you  slept  well  2" 

Harry  thought  he  had  never  slept  better. 

"  Well."  said  the  Captain,  "I've  followed  the  sea  goiu' 
on  forty-five  year,  and  my  advice  is,  give  up  this  'ere  voy- 
age of  yours  and  put  for  home."  Captain  Peleg' s  eyes 
twinkled,  but  his  face  was  perfectly  sober.  "  I'll  take  yer 
into  Rockland,  and  there  yer  kin  telegraph  to  yer  folks." 

Harry  thought  this  was  the  wisest  plan,  and  was  quite 
•willing  to  give  up  the  matter  of  the  tides  if  he  could  only 
get  home.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
schooner  came  up  to  the  dock,  and  Captain  Peleg  went 
straight  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  this  dispatch: 

ROOKE.AND,  .ln:nist  3,  1884. 

George  Perkins,  Bar  Harbor,  M»».n/  li<*,  ,-t.  Munn:  - 
Boy  Harry  and  small  boat  Sallie  picked  up  at  sou.     Send  directions. 

PELEU  WATERS. 

The  little  sheet  of  paper  which  bore  this  good  news  fill- 
ed the  Perkins  family  with  joy.  They  had  found  the  lit- 
tle boat  gone,  had  guessed  what  had  happened,  and  had 
telegraphed  in  every  direction  without  getting  any  news 
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CHATS  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  CASEY. 
IX. —  FIJI    ISLAM'S. 

FROM  cannibalism  to  postage  stamps  is  a  tremendous 
stride.     It  is  supposed  that  postage  stamps  were  in- 
troduced into  Fiji  in  1872.     Fig.  1  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  main  design.     These  stamps  were 
printed  on  white  pap.T,  with  the  water- 
mark "  Fiji  Postage."    The  issue  contain- 
ed: one  penny,  blue;  threepence,  green; 
sixpence,  carmine.      A  short  time  after- 
ward   the    currency    was    changed     to 
"cents,"  and  the  stamps  had  the  new  val- 
ues printed  on  them:  two  cents  on  the 
one  penny,  blue;  six  cents  011  the  three- 
pence, green;   twelve  cents   on   the   six- 
pence,   carmine.      The    initials  "  C.  R."   on    the    stamp 
mean  "  Cakobau  Rex,"  or  King  Thakombau. 

In  1874  the  Fiji  Islands  were  made  over  to  Great  Britain, 
and  a  change  was  made  in  the  stamps  by  printing  the 
initials  "V.  R."  (Victoria  Regiua)  over  the  first  initials 
"  C.  R."    The  values  remained  the  sann-. 
In  1876  an  ornamental  monogram,  "  V. 
R."  is  printed  over  the  original  initials 
"C.  R.,"  and  the  currency  is  changed 
back  to  pence:  one  penny,  blue;  two- 
pence, green  (on  the  threepence)  ;   six- 
pence, carmine.       In  1878  these  stamps 
were  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  a  new 
value  issued,  made  by  printing  "four- 
pence"  over  the  threepence  stamp,  print- 
ed in  mauve.     In  1879  the  dies  were  re- 
engraved  (Fig.  2),  and  the  letters  •'  V.  R.''  substituted  for 
"C.  R.":  one  penny,  blue;  twopence,  green ;   fourpeuce, 
mauve;  sixpence,  carmine. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  many  of  these  stamps, 
but  as  a  list  would  be  confusing,  I  will  not  give  it. 

Before  the  government  used  stamps,  the  Fiji  Tiiiti-*- 
Express,  a  paper  printed  for  circulation  among  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  settlers  in  the  islands,  issued  stamps 
to  prepay  copies  of  the  newspaper  to  Melbourne.  The 
issue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  British  Consul,  who  was 
also  the  packet  agent.  The  stamps 
were  of  the  type  represented  in  Fig. 
3,  and  were  printed  in  black  on 
pink  paper:  one  penny,  threepence, 
sixpence,  iiiiiepence,  one  shilling. 

The  Fiji,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
A'iti  Archipelago  (Fiji  being  the 
pronunciation  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  group  frequented  by  the  Ton- 
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gas),  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  islands  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  perhaps  eighty  are  inhabited.  Viti  Levu,  about 
eighty  by  fifty-five  miles,  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant. Vanua-  Levu,  about  one  hundred  by  twenty-five 
miles,  is  the  next  most  important. 

The  Fijiaus  were  formerly  savages  and  cannibals  of  the 
worst  kind.  Shipwrecked  or  helpless  strangers  were  near- 
ly always  killed  and  eaten.  Widows  were  strangled  at 
the  death  of  their  husbands;  slaves  killed  at  the  death  of 
their  masters;  victims  were  slain  in  numbers  at  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  or  of  a  canoe,  or  at  the  visit  of  embassies 
from  other  tribes.  Yet  the  people  were  always  hospitable. 
open-handed,  and  remarkably  polite.  Fijian  tradition 
holds  that  the  creation  of  man,  the  scene  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  building  of  a  tower  of  Babel  took  place  on  Fijian  soil. 

A  few  of  the  islands  in  the  northeast  were  first  seen  by 
Tasman  in  1643.  The  southernmost  of  the  group,  Turtle 
Island,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1773. 

Na  Ulivau,  chief  of  the  small  island  of  Mbau,  established 
before  his  death,  in  1829,  a  sort  of  supremacy, 
which  was  extended  by  his  brother  Tanoa,  and 
by  Tanoa's  son,  the  well-known  Thakombau 
(whose  initials  appear  on  the  stamps),  a  ruler 
of  considerable  wisdom. 

This  King  was  harassed  by  an  ambitious  chief 
of  the  Friendly  Islands.  He  was  also  annoyed 
by  a  demand  from  the  United  States  for  645,000 
for  injuries  to  their  Consul,  and  King  George  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  demanded  860,000  for  his 
services  in  crushing  rebellion. 

At  last  Thakombau,  un- 
able to  contend  with  all 
these  troubles,  offered  the 
islands  to  England,  with 
the  fee-simple  of  100,000 
acres,  on  condition  of  her 
paying  the  American 
claims.  This  was  in  1858. 
About  1869,  after  attempts 
at  self-government,  the  sov- 
ereignty was  again  offered 
to  England  and  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1871  a  constitutional 
government  was  formed  by 
certain  Englishmen  under 
King  Thakombau.  Trou- 
ble and  debt  followed  this, 
and  finally  Great  Britain 
felt  obliged,  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  to  accept  the 
unconditional  cession  of- 
fered in  1874. 

The  islands  are  governed 
as  far  as  consistent  in  ac- 
cordance with  native  ideas. 

The  people  are  now  al- 
most all  Christians. 
Mourning  is  expressed  by 
fasting,  by  shaving  the 
head  and  face,  or  by  cut- 
ting off  the  little  finger. 
This  last  is  sometimes  done 
at.  the  death  of  a  rich  man, 
in  the  hope  that  his  family 
will  reward  the  compli- 
ment. Sometimes  the  chief 
cuts  oft'  the  little  finger  of 
his  dependents  in  regret  or 
in  atonement  for  the  death 
of  another.  The  women 
only  are  tattooed. 


WAKULLA. 

BY     KIRK     MUNROE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  WRECK  ON  THE  FLORIDA  REEF. 

BEFORE  the  light  but  steady  trade-wind,  that  kept  the- 
air  deliciously  cool,  the  Nancy  Bell  ran  rapidly  down 
the  coast  and  along  the  great  Florida  Reef,  which  bounds 
that  coast  for  two  hundred  miles  on  the  south. 

Captain  Drew  stood  far  out  from  the  reef,  being  well 
aware  of  the  strong  currents  that  set  toward  it  from  all 
din -i -lions,  and  which  have  enticed  many  a  good  ship  to 
her  destruction.  Others,  however,  were  not  so  wise  as  he, 
and  at  daylight  one  morning  the  watch  on  deck  sang 
out,  "Wreck  off  the  starboard  bow!" 

This  brought  all  hands  quickly  on  deck,  and,  sure 
enough,  about  five  miles  from  them  they  saw  the  wreck, 
looming  high  out  of  the  water,  and  evidently  stranded. 


CLIMBING    A    COCOA-NI'T    PALM 


As  her  masts  with  their 
crossed  yards  were  still' 
standing,  "Captain  LP 
said  she  must  have  struck 
very  easily,  and  stood  a 
good  chance  of  being- 
saved  if  she  could  only  be- 
lightened  before  a  blow 
came. 

' '  Are  you  going  to  her 
assistance  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Elmer. 
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"  Certainly  I  am."  answered  the  Captain.  "  I  consider 
that  one  of  the  lirst  duties  of  a  sailor  is  to  give  aid  to  his 
fellows  in  distress.  Besides,  if  \ve  succeed  in  saving  her 
and  her  cargo,  we  stand  a  chance  of  making  several  thou- 
sand dollars  salvage  money,  which  I  for  one  do  not  care 
to  throw  away." 

••  V,m  are  quite  right."  said  Mr.  Elmer.  "It  is  seldom 
that  we  arc  offered  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  and  be- 
ing well  paid  for  it  at  the  same  time,  and  it  would  he  fool- 
ish as  well  as  heartless  not  to  render  what  assistance  lies 
in  our  power." 

The  schooner  was  already  headed  toward  the  wreck, 
hut  approached  it  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  light  breeze 
that  hardy  tilled  her  sails.  As  the  sun  rose  and  cast  a 
broad  flood  of  light  over  the  tranquil  scene,  the  Captain 
anxiously  scanned  the  line  of  the  reef  in  both  directions 
through  his  glass. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so!"  he  exclaimed;  "there  they  come, 
and  there,  and  there.  I  can  count  six  already.  Now  we 
shall  have'  a  race  for  it.'' 

"Who?  what'"  asked  Mark,  not  understanding'  the 
(  'a|iiain's  exclamations. 

"  Wreckers."  answered  the  Captain.  "Take  the  glass, 
and  you  can  see  their  sails  coming  from  every  direction, 
and  thev  have  seen  us  long  ago  too.  I  actually  believe 
those  fellows  can  smell  a  wreck  a  hundred  miles  off. 
Halloo  there,  forward  !  Stand  by  to  lower  the  gig." 

"  What  are  you  g'oing  to  do  ?"  asked  Mr.  Elmer. 

"I  am  going  to  try  and  reach  that  wreck  before  any  of 
the  boats,  whose  sails  you  can  see  slipping  out  from  be- 
hind those  low  keys.  'Phe  tirst  man  aboard  that  ship  is 
'  wreck-master,'  and  gets  the  largest  share  of  salvage 
money." 

So  saying.  "Captain  Li"  swung  himself  over  the  side 
and  into  the  light  gig,  which,  with  its  crew  of  four  lusty 
young  Maine  sailors,  had  already  been  got  overboard, 
and  now  awaited  him.  As  he  seized  the  tiller  ropes,  he 
shouted.  "Now,  then,  give  way!  and  a  hundred  dollars 
extra  salvage  to  you  four  if  this  gig  is  the  first  boat  to  lay 
alongside  of  that  wreck." 

At  these  words  the  long  ash  oars  bent  like  willow  wands 
in  the  grasp  of  the  young  Northern  giants,  and  the  gig 
sprang  away  like  a  startled  bonito,  leaving'  a  long  line  of 
bubbles  to  mark  her  course. 

The  wreck  was  still  three  miles  off,  and.  with  the  glass, 
small  boats  could  be  seen  shooting  away  from  several  of 
the  approaching  wrecking  vessels. 

"It's  a  race  between  Concha  and  Yankees,"  said  Jan 
Jan  sen  to  Mark. 

"  What  are  Conchs?''  asked  the  boy. 

"  Why,  those  fellows  in  the  other  boats.  Most  of  them 
come  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  all  Bahamians  are 
called  '  Conchs,'  because  they  eat  so  many  of  the  shell-fish 
of  that  name." 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  on  the  Yankees!"  cried  Mark. 

"So  will  I."  said  the  Swede.  "Yankee  baked  beans 
and  brown  bread  make  better  muscle  than  fish,  which  is 
about  all  the  fellows  down  this  way  get  to  live  on." 

As  seen  from  the  deck  of  i  lie  schooner,  the  race  had  by 
this  time  become  very  exciting,  for,  as  t  heir  boat  approach- 
ed the  wreck  on  one  side,  another,  man.ned  by  red-shirted 
wreckers,  who  were  exhibiting  a  wonderful  amount  of 
pluck  and  endurance  for  "Conchs."  as  Jan  called  them, 
was  rapidly  coming  up  on  the  other.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
which  was  the  nearer,  and  while  Mark  shouted  in  his  ex- 
citement, Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
though  their  friends  were  too  far  away  to  he  encouraged 
by  either  the  shouts  or  warnings. 

At  last  "Captain  Li's"  boat  dashed  up  alongside  the 
wreck-,  and.  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  wrecker's  boat 
disappeared  from  view  on  the  opposite  side. 

With  their  glasses,  those  on  the  schooner  saw  their 
Captain  go  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  hand  over  hand,  along 


a  rope  that  had  been  thrown  him,  and  disappear  over  the 
bulwarks.  They  afterward  learned  that  he  reached  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  and  thus  made  himself  master  of  the 
wreck,  just  as  the  head  of  his  rival  appeared  above  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  wreck  proved  to  be  the  ship  Goodspeed,  Captain 
Gillis,  of  and  for  Liverpool,  with  cotton  from  New  Or- 
leans. During  the  calm  of  the  preceding  night  she  had 
been  caught  by  one  of  the  powerful  coast  currents,  and 
stealthily  but  surely  drawn  into  the  toils.  Shortly  before 
daylight  she  had  struck  on  Pickle  Reef;  but  so  lightly 
and  so  unexpectedly  that  her  crew  could  hardly  believe 
the  slight  jar  they  felt  was  anything  more  than  the  shock 
of  striking  some  large  fish.  They  soon  found,  however, 
that  they  were  bard  and  fast  aground,  and  bad  struck  on 
the  very  top  of  the  flood  tide,  so  that  as  it  ebbed  the  ship 
became  more  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  her  position.  As 
the  ship  settled  with  the  ebbing  tide  she  began  to  leak  bad- 
ly, and  Captain  Crillis  was  greatly  relieved  when  daylight 
disclosed  to  him  the  presence  of  the  Nancy  Bell,  and  he 
greeted  her  Captain  most  cordially  as  the  latter  gained  the 
deck  of  his  ship. 

By  the  time  the  schooner  had  approached  the  wreck  as 
nearly  as  her  own  safety  permitted,  and  dropped  anchor 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Bangor,  a  dozen  little  wreck- 
ing' boats,  manned  by  crews  of  swarthy  spongers  and  fish- 
ermen, had  also  reached  the  spot,  and  active  preparations 
for  lightening  the  stranded  ship  were  being  made.  Her 
carefully  battened  hatches  were  uncovered,  whips  were 
rove  to  her  lower  yards,  and  soon  the  tightly  pressed  bales 
of  cotton  began  to  appear  over  her  sides,  and  find  their 
way  into  the  light-draught  wrecking  vessels  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  was  loaded,  she  trans- 
ferred her  cargo  to  the  Nancy  Bell,  and  returned  for  an- 
other. 

While  the  wreckers  were  busily  discharging  the  ship's 
cargo  her  own  crew  were  overhauling  long  lines  of  chain 
cable,  and  lowering  two  large  anchors  and  two  smaller 
ones  into  one  of  the  wrecking'  boats  that  bad  remained 
empty  on  purpose  to  receive  them.  The  cables  were  paid 
!  out  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  made  fast  to  the  great 
!  anchors,  which  were  carried  far  out  into  the  deep  water 
beyond  the  reef.  Each  big  anchor  was  backed  by  a  small- 
er one,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  cable,  and  which  was 
carried  some  distance  beyond  it  before  being  dropped  over- 
hoard. 

When  the  anchors  were  thus  placed  in  position,  the  ends 
of  the  cables  still  remaining  on  board  the  ship  were  pass- 
ed around  capstans,  and  by  means  of  the  donkey-engine 
drawn  taut. 

At  high  tide  that  night  a  heavy  strain  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  cables,  in  hopes  that  the  ship  might  be  pulled 
off  the  reef.  But  she  did  not  move,  and  the  work  of  light- 
ening her  and  searching  for  the  leak  continued  all  the 
next  day.  While  all  this  work  was  going  on,  the  Elmers 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  exploring  the  reef  in  the  Cap- 
tain's gig,  which  was  so  light  that  Mr.  Elmer  and  Mark 
could  easily  row  it. 

As  the  clear  water  was  without  a  ripple  they  could  look 
far  down  into  its  depths  and  see  the  bottom  of  branching 
coral,  as  beautiful  as  frosted  silver.  From  among  its 
branches  sprung  great  sea-fans,  delicate  as  lace-work,  and 
showing,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white  of  the  cor- 
al, the  most  vivid  reds,  greens,  and  royal  purple.  These, 
and  masses  of  feathery  sea-weeds,  wraved  to  and  fro  in  the 
water  as  though  stirred  by  a  light  breeze,  and  among  them 
darted  and  played  fish  as  brilliant  in  coloring  as  tropical 
birds.  The  boat  seemed  suspended  in  mid-air  above  fairy- 
land, and  even  the  children  gazed  down  over  its  sides  in 
silence,  for  fear  lest  by  speaking  they  should  break  the 
charm,  and  cause  the  wonderful  picture  to  vanish. 

By  noon  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  great  that  they 
sought  shelter  from  it  on  a  little  island,  or  key,  of  about 
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an  acre  in  extent,  that  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  shaded  by  a  group  of  stately  cocoa-nut  palms. 
Mr.  Elmer  showed  Mark  how  to  .climb  one  of  these  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  rope  fastened  loosely  around  his  body 
and  the  smooth  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  boy  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  several  bundles  of  the  great  nuts  that  hung 
just  below  the  wide-spreading  crown  of  leaves.  They 
came  to  the  ground  with  a  crash ;  but  the  thick  husk  in 
which  each  was  enveloped  saved  them  from  breaking. 
The  nuts  were  quite  green,  and  Mr.  Elmer  with  a  hatchet 
cut  several  of  them  open  and  handed  them  to  his  wife  and 
children.  None  of  them  contained  any  meat,  for  that  had 
not  yet  formed;  but  they  were  filled  with  a  white  milky 
fluid,  which,  as  all  of  the  party  were  very  thirsty,  proved 
a  most  acceptable  beverage. 

After  eating  the  luncheon  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  satisfying  their  thirst  with  the  cocoa-nut  milk, 
Mark  and  Ruth  explored  the  beach  of  the  little  island  in 
search  of  shells,  which  they  found  in  countless  numbers, 
of  strange  forms  and  most  beautiful  colors,  while  their 
parents  remained  seated  in  the  shade  of  the  palms. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  gay  if  we  could  stay  here  always?'' 
said  Mark. 

"No,"  answered  the  more  practical  Ruth.  "  I  don't 
think  it  would  at  all.  I  would  rather  be  where  there  are 
people  and  houses;  besides,  I  heard  father  say  that  these 
little  islands  are  often  entirely  covered  with  water  during 
great  storms,  and  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  here 
then." 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they  returned  to  the  schoon- 
er, with  their  boat  well  loaded  with  the  shells  and  other 
curiosities  that  the  children  had  gathered. 

At  high  tide  that  night  the  strain  on  the  cables  proved 
sufficient  to  move  the  stranded  ship,  and,  foot  by  foot,  she 
was  pulled  off  into  deep  water,  much  to  the  joy  of  Captain 
Gillis  and  those  who  had  worked  with  him. 

The  next  morning  the  entire  fleet — ship,  schooner,  and 
wrecking  boats — set  sail  for  Key  West,  which  port  they 
reached  during  the  afternoon,  and  where  they  found  they 
would  be  obliged  to  spend  a  week  or  more  while  an  ad- 
miralty court  settled  the  claims  for  salvage. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  LAWN  TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

E  of  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  at  Newport  during  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  as  fine  a  display  of 
lawn  tennis  as  any  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Champion- 
ship Tournament,  which  great  event  has  always  taken 
place  at  Newport,  that  delightful  place  having  claims  and 
attractions  that  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Let  us  fancy  that  we  are  at  Newport,  that  it  is  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  August  27,  and  that  we  arc  standing 
on  the  grassy  carpet  of  the  tennis  ground.  The  champion 
is  here  before  us,  but  he  has  not  yet  donned  his  tennis 
suit,  for  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  play  until  some  one 
has  proved  his  right  to  challenge  the  famous  player  by 
defeating  all  the  others. 

The  matches  that  are  going  011  are  interesting,  neverthe- 
less. In  one  court  young  Livingstone  Beekman  is  hav- 
ing a  match  with  Mr.  Post.  Beekman  is  still  a  boy, 
though  nineteen  years  old,  and,  but  for  his  height,  you 
would  hardly  take  him  for  more  than  fifteen.  Those 
who  know  him  stand  upon  little  ceremony  with  him,  and 
call  him  "  Livvy,"  for  short.  If  you  will  watch  his  play, 
especially  his  back-hand  strokes  and  wrist  play,  you  will 
see  much  to  admire  and  to  imitate. 

In  another  court  young  Thorne,  of  Yale,  is  playing  a 
match,  which  he  wins  very  easily,  his  opponent  only  get- 
ting one  game  in  the  two  sets.  Thorne  is  one  of  the  Yale 


College  champions,  and  a  possible  champion  of  the 
States  some  day.  Another  college  man  is  at  work  in  an- 
other court  near  by.  This  is  Briiiley,  who  comes  from 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  who  is  twenty  years  old. 
He  has  an  easy  victory,  disposing  of  his  opponent  by  a 
score  of  6 — 5,  6 — 1.  Brinley  has  an  excellent  style,  and 
is  as  active  as  a  cat  and  as  quick  as  a  mouse.  But  in  the 
second  round  this  young  player  is  called  upon  to  meet  one 
who  will  try  his  mettle  to  the  utmost,  and  who,  indeed, 
soon  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  young  Trin- 
ity College  representative. 

You  may  as  well  take  a  good  look  at  the  victor  in  this 
match,  for,  as  it  afterward  turned  out,  this  is  the  very 
man  who  earned  the  right  to  challenge  the  champion, 
the  unconquered  "Dicky"  Sears.  He  is  eighteen  years 
old,  and  looks  even  younger,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
heig'ht,  and  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
He  is  a  Harvard  junior,  and,  as  they  say  in  advertisements 
of  lost  dogs,  answers  to  the  name  of  Howard  Taylor.  He 
has  not  the  quick,  nervous  figure  that  you  would  expect  in 
a  first-rate  player;  indeed,  to  see  him  curled  up  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair on  the  piazza,  reading  a  novel,  you  would  think 
he  was  too  lazy  to  stir  even  when  the  dinner  bell  rang. 

But  Howard  Taylor  in  a  tennis  court  is  another  person. 
He  is  here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere  at  the  same 
time.  He  follows  that  ball  almost  as  closely  as  the 
"little  lamb"  followed  "  Mary"  in  the  poem.  And  not 
alone  with  arms  and  quickly  moving  legs  does  he  play, 
but  with  his  head  also.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  shall 
return  the  ball;  he  watches  the  position  of  his  opponent, 
and  places  the  ball  beyond  his  reach,  over  his  head,  or 
along  the  side  line.  His  "placing"  is  excellent,  and  it 
won  him  his  Newport  honors.  If  you  are  a  tennis  play- 
er, pay  attention  to  "placing,"  which  is  hitting  the  ball 
so  that  it  shall  drop  beyond  the  adversary's  reach.  It  is 
not  easy  at  first  to  judge  distances,  but  it  comes  with  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  sure  to  "  pay." 

A  little  later  in  the  tournament  Howard  Taylor  is 
matched  against  Mr.  A.  Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  best- 
known  tennis  players  in  the  country.  He  is  110  longer  a 
boy,  having  graduated  at  Princeton  in  '74,  but  he  still 
pursues  tennis  and  other  sports  with  his  old  college-day 
enthusiasm,  and  excels  in  cricket,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and 
several  other  games.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  and  well 
proportioned.  When  he  serves,  the  ball  conies  as  if  it 
had  been  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  and  if  you  would  return 
the  service  you  would  do  well  to  stand  several  feet  behind 
your  base  line.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
has  won  many  matches  through  striking  terror  to  the 
heart  of  his  opponent  by  his  furiously  hard  service. 

But  in  this  match  the  cannon-ball  style  of  service  did 
not  avail  him,  for  his  young  antagonist  had  both  sets 
easily  in  hand,  the  older  man  only  winning  four  games 
in  the  first  set,  and  one  in  the  second. 

Other  players  there  are  on  the  ground  whom  we  have 
not  noticed.  There  is  Knapp,  a  Yale  boy,  who,  with 
Thorne,  won  the  double  championship  at  their  college; 
there  is  Stevens,  recently  from  St.  Paul's  School  at  Con- 
cord; there  are  the  two  Clark  brothers,  Clarence  and  Joe, 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  play  the  English  champions, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  defeating  them;  there  is  Cono- 
ver,  who  has  probably  won  more  prizes  than  any  other 
player  in  America,  and  who  deserves  all  he  has  won,  for 
he  has  a  sure  eye,  a  swift  stroke,  keeps  his  head  level,  and 
"plays  for  all  he  is  worth"  all  the  time. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  champion  pair,  Richard  D.  Sears 
and  James  Dwight.  Mr.  Sears  is  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  of  very  slight  build.  He  graduated  a  year  ago  at 
Harvard,  and  is  now  studying  law.  Four  times  in  suc- 
cession he  has  won  the  Lawn  Tennis  Championship  of 
the  United  States,  and  thrice  in  succession  he  and  Mr. 
Dwight  have  won  the  Championship  for  Doubles.  The 
champion  challenge  cup  has  become  kis  private  property, 
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as  has  also  the  splendid  "Horsiiian  trophy,"  a  full-sized 
racquet  adorned  with  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds 
He  lias  won  so  many  first  prizes  that  ordinary  tournaments 
have  no  attraction  for  him,  and  this  match  that  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  play  in  defense  of  his  championship  is  the 
only  single-handed  match  he  has  played  in  this  country 
since  last  season. 

During  the  past  spring  and  summer  Messrs.  Sears  and 
Dwight  have  played  in  several  tournaments  in  England, 
and  they  are  acknowledged  to  he  second  only  to  the  Eng- 
lish champions,  the  twin  brothers  Renshaw,  in  the  double 
game.  Mr.  Dwight  is  about  thirty-three  years  old,  and 
though  short  of  stature  he  is  a  remarkably  good  player, 
being  very  quick  and  sure  of  his  strokes.  He  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  term  as  President  of  the  National  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Association,  and  though  still  a  young  man  he  might, 
well  be  called  the  father  of  lawn  tennis  in  the  United 
States. 

But  these  sketches  of  the  principal  players  in  the  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  have  taken  up  nearly  all  my  space, 
leaving  none  for  an  account  of  the  play.  Ah,  well !  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  games,  and  the  bare  re- 
sults would  prove  of  little  interest.  The  end  of  the  New- 
port week  saw  the  prize  for  Singles  gallantly  captured  by 
Howard  Taylor,  who,  however,  could  not  succeed  in  taking 


the  championship  honors  from  Sears,  though  he  managed 
to  win  one  set  out  of  four.  The  Doubles  were  very  easily 
won  by  Sears  and  Dwight,  the  final  match  being  against 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Berry,  the  latter  pair  winning  only 
one  set  in  four. 

And  so  Mr.  Sears  takes  his  champion  trophies  home  to 
adorn  his  mother's  parlor,  for  he  has  won  them  outright; 
in  two  or  three  years  perchance  one  of  the  young  col- 
lege students  whom  we  have  seen  on  the  lawn  at  New- 
port to-day  will  occupy  his  place,  with  the  proud  title  of 
champion ;  for  though  lawn  tennis  is  only  a  game,  if  it  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  well  worth 
doing  best  if  vou  can. 


NAVAL  DRILLS  AND  SHAM  BATTLES. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

IN  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,''  is  a  saying  with 
which  every  American  boy  is  familiar.      But  how 
elaborate  the  preparation  must  be  very  few  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  military  and  naval  doings  can  realize. 
Each  year  certain  vessels  are  sent  abroad  to  visit  for- 
eign ports.      The  officers  and  men  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  their  profession.      Each 
winter  some  vessels  are  sent  to  cruise  in  southern  seas, 
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and  every  summer  there  are  naval  reviews,  and  the  fleets 
ott'  our  coasts  arc  exercised  in  tactical  mameuvres  and 
target  ]iracliee.  All  this  is  done  as  if  in  view  of  an  en- 
emy, and  if  their  services  should  he  required  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  the  men  would  be  found  ready. 

This  summer  a  landing  of  700  sailors  was  made  on  an 
island  in  tin1  Atlantic,  where  they  formed  a  camp,  built  a 
fort,  and  drilled  just  as  if  they  had  captured  the  island 
from  an  enemy. 

At  Newport,  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  composed  of 
ilie  Tennessee,  Vandalia,  Sicatara,  Alliance,  Yaittii;  and 
the  iron-dads  Xa  nt  ticket  and  Passaic,  and  torpedo  boat 
Alarm,  were  several  weeks  engaged  in  their  summer  prac- 
tice, which  terminated  in  a  sham  battle,  when  the  boats 
from  the  ships  landed  and  stormed  a  fort  near  the  water. 
The  scene  was  very  exciting.  The  great  ships  drew  np 
in  line,  and  the  men  poured  over  the  sides  and  swarmed 
in  the  boats  like  bees.  Small  field  cannon  were  lower- 
ed into  the  boats.  The  men  seized  their  oars,  and  a  grand 
rush  for  the  beach  followed,  while  the  big  guns  on  the 
ships  fired  broadsides  to  cover  the  landing.  Presently  the 
boats  dashed  into  the  surf  and  ran  aground,  the  men  jump- 
ing into  the  water,  taking  their  rifles  with  them.  Some  ran 
forward  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  and  forming  a  skirmish 
line,  opened  a  rifle  fire  at  the  fort.  Hundreds  of  others 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  flags  of  their  ship  behind 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  Galling  guns  and  small 
can  11041  were  mounted  and  opened  fire,  and  under  their 
cover  the  entire  force  made  a  charge  up  the  hill. 

Every  little  hollow  and  inequality  of  ground  was  taken 
advantage  of,  even  to  some  hay-mows,  behind  which  some 
of  the  men  sought  security,  and  from  which  they  fired,  as 
if  at  an  enemy.  Others,  in  the  open,  lay  down,  loading  and 
firing  their  rifles  as  if  bullets  were  flying  too  thickly  for 
them  to  stand  up.  Presently  the  reserves  were  ordered 
up,  and  with  "Fix  bayonets!"  and  "  Charge!"  the  whole 
line,  blue-jackets,  marines,  guns,  and  all,  went  rushing  up 
the  hill  and  over  the  fort.  It  was  taken,  and  presently 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  up  out  of  the  smoke,  and  floated 
from  the  staff  where  the  red  banner  of  the  "enemy"  bad 
so  recently  been  waving.  The  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  thousands  of  spectators,  and  the  bay  was 
bright  with  flitting  sails  and  gay  bunting  of  the  visiting 
craft. 

ROLAND'S  HAPPY  MISTAKE. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDKETH. 

''  T  ALWAYS  did  want  to  fly  my  kite  in  the  moonlight," 

A  said  Roland  White,  as  he  stepped  out  upon  the  roof 
one  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  closed  the  trap-door 
gently  after  him. 

Roland  had  never  been  forbidden  to  fly  his  kite  at 
night,  because  no  one  ever  even  thought  of  his  wishing 
to  d<>  such  a  thing,  but,  for  all  that,  he  knew  it  was  not 
quite  right.  So  he  moved  softly  over  the  roof,  and  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  stone  led  ye  between  his  house  and  the 
next,  began  to  unwind  his  ball  of  twine. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  kite  was  readv.  and  living 
many  yards  above  Roland's  head,  for  there  was  a  splendid 
breeze  blowing-. 

He  stood  up  and  moved  along  so  as  to  keep  the  kite  be- 
tween him  and  the  moon.  But  presently  the  cord  was  all 
played  out,  and  the  kite  seemed  like  a  small  black  speck 
-right  against  the  moon.  As  Roland  looked  at  it  with  de- 
light and  admiration,  a  distant  clock  struck  twelve. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Roland,  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late  as  that." 

He  drew  in  his  kite  quickly,  and  then  turned  to  retrace 
his  steps;  but  as  the  houses  were  all  alike,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  far  he  had  gone  over  the  roofs,  this  was  not 
very  easily  done. 

Roland  went  from  house  to  bouse  slowly  and  softly. 


and  tried  each  trap-door  very  gently,  for  he  was  afraid,  if 
he  made  a  noise,  some  of  the  neighbors  would  hear  him, 
and  pee]>  out  to  see  who  it  was.  He  did  not  in  the  least, 
wish  to  be  seen,  for  he  had  no  shoes  on,  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  muffled  up  in  a  large  white  shawl  of  his 
mother's. 

"They  would  think  I  was  a  house-breaker,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  stooped  and  tried  the  door  near  his  feet. 

"This  must  be  ours,"  thought  Roland,  much  relieved 
to  feel  one  of  the  trap-doors  move  under  his  touch.  He 
slipped  in,  fastened  the  catch,  and  stepped  cautiously  down 
the  ladder.  It  was  dark,  and  everything  was  just  as  he 
had  left  it  when  he  formed  the  notion  of  flying  his  kite  by 
moonlight,  and  had  stolen  out  of  bed  and  upon  the  roof. 

Roland  crept  down  the  stairs  to  his  own  room,  which 
was  oil  the  second  floor,  and  opened  the  door  cautiously. 
The  moonlight  streamed  into  the  window  between  the 
curtains,  which  were  slightly  parted,  and  fell  upon  the 
bed  close  by  it.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared,  for 
there  on  the  pillow  lay  a  very  pale  face  with  closed  eyes, 
and  below  the  face  he  could  see  a  throat  tied  up  in  red 
flannel. 

He  was  about  to  ask  the  stranger  who  he  wTas,  and  how 
he  came  to  be  in  his  bed,  when  he  saw  at  once  from  the 
looks  of  things  about  him  that  he  had  got  into  the  wrong 
house.  His  only  thought  was  to  go  back  to  the  roof  be- 
fore he  was  discovered. 

"I  would  rather  stay  there  all  night,"  thought  he, 
"  than  be  caught  here." 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  door,  and  his  hand  was  on  the 
knob,  when  he  felt  it  turn  from  the  other  side,  and  heard  a 
\  >  lice  mutter.  "  Arrah.  now,  what's  coom  to  the  door  ?" 

Roland  turned  first  one  way  and  then  another  in  his 
anxiety  to  escape.  A  closet  stood  open  close  by  him,  and 
just  as  the  other  door  was  unclosed,  he  slipped  in  and  hid 
himself  behind  some  garments  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  person  who  entered  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  gas; 
then  Roland  saw  that  it  was  a  rough-looking  boy  of  about 
sixteen  years  old  dressed  in  livery.  The  new-comer  went 
up  to  the  table  and  began  to  examine  the  vials.  He  took 
up  one  after  another  with  a  puzzled  expression ;  then  he 
said,  in  a  whisper: 

"  Walter,  me  boy,  I  say,  which  of  thim  was  you  to  take 
inside  and  which  was  I  to  rub  on  to  your  chist '!  Arrah! 
it's  gone  out  of  me  head  intirely." 

The  sick  boy  made  no  answer. 

"It's  all  doctor's  stuff,"  continued  the  boy.  "So  I'm 
thinking-  it  will  make  little  differ.  It  was  black  stuff  that 
cured  me  once,  so  I'll  be  givin'  you  this.  One  tea-spooii- 
ful,  two,  three,  and  one  for  good  measure,"  said  he,  drop- 
ping the  medicine  into  a  glass  of  water.  He  gave  a  loud 
sniff  as  he  replaced  the  cork,  and  exclaimed,  "Muslia!  if 
it's  as  strong  as  it  smells,  it  will  cure  you  up  mighty 
quick." 

"Is  that  you,  Dennis.'"  said  the  sick  boy,  opening  his 
eyes.  "  Is  it  time  to  take  my  medicine  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Dennis,  "but  it  will  be  in  fifteen 
minutes." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Walter,  "  put  it  close  by  me  on  the 
table,  and  I  will  take  it  myself,  and  you  can  go  to  bed." 

"  But  won't  you  be  afeard  to  be  alone  ?"  asked  Dennis. 
"  I  could  sleep  here  on  the  flure." 

"Oh  no. "said  Walter,  hastily;  "  thank  you  very  much. 
You  can't  help  it,  you  know,  but  you  snore,  and  it  would 

keep  me  a  Wake." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Dennis,  good-naturedly.  "I'll 
go  upstairs,  then,  and  if  you  want  me,  just  ring  the  bell 
I'orneiist  you,  and  I'll  be  down  before  you  can  count  ten. 
Shall  I  lave  the  light  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Walter,  as  he  turned  uneasily  upon  his 
pillow. 

Then,  much  to  Roland's  relief,  Dennis  said  "Good- 
night," and  left  the  room. 
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Roland  watched  the  sick  boy  anxiously.  Presently  lie 
saw  his  eyes  close  and  heard  him  breathe  heavily.  Then 
he  crept  from  his  hiding-place  and  stole  toward  the  door, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed  all  the  time.  The  greenish  liq- 
uid which  Dennis  had  poured  into  the  giass  glittered  in  the 
gas-light  and  attracted  Roland's  attention,  and  made  him 
smile  as  he  thought  of  the  boy's  words,  " 'Tis  all  doctor's 
stuff,  anyhow."'  Then  another  thought  came  into  his 
mind.  Perhaps  Dennis  had  made  a  mistake,  and  given 
the  wrong  medicine.  So  he  glanced  toward  the  large 
vial  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  Then  he  stood  quite 
still,  for  he  could  plainly  see  that  on  one  corner  of  the 
label  was  a  skull  and  cross-bones. 

"That  means  poison,"  thought  Roland :  "  what  ought  I 
to  do  2" 

Just  then  the  sick  boy  half  opened  his  eyes  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand  toward  the  glass. 

"I  say!"  cried  Roland,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
boy's  danger,  "don't  drink  that." 

Walter  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  opened  his  eyes 
wide  in  amazement. 

"Why,  who  are  you  ?"  said  he,  staring  at  Roland,  who 
certainly  was  a  rather  queer-looking  figure,  with  his  shawl 
over  his  shoulders  and  head,  in  place  of  a  jacket  and 
hat. 

"Never  mind  that  for  a  moment.  Look  at  this  medi- 
cine. This  is  the  bottle  it  came  out  of.  It's  marked  poison, 
and  the  label  reads,  'For  external  use  only.'  And  here 
is  what  you  ought  to  take.  It  is  a  kind  of  pink  color,  and 
it  says,  'Three  tea-spoonfuls  every  two  hours.'  Shall  I 
change  it  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Walter,  "and  then  tell  me  how  you  came 
to  find  all  this  out." 

Roland  poured  the  contents  of  the  glass  into  a  bowl 
on  the  table,  and  after  cleansing  the  glass  carefully,  mea- 
sured off  the  right  medicine  and  handed  it  to  Walter. 

Walter  looked  at  him,  as  he  swallowed  it,  and  smiled. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"You  look  so  queer  with  that  big  shawl  over  your 
head,"  replied  Walter. 

"  I  forgot  the  shawl,"  said  Roland,  pulling  it  off  hastily. 

"  Now  I  know  you !"  exclaimed  Walter.  "You  are  the 
boy  that  lives  next  door." 

"I  am  glad  you  know  where  I  live,"  replied  Roland, 
"for  I  don't."  Then  he  told  the  sick  boy  all  about  his 
mistake. 

"  It  was  a  happy  mistake  for  me,"  said  Walter,  when  he 
had  finished.  "  But  now  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  home, 
though  I  wish  you  could  stay." 

" Good-by,"  replied  Roland.  "I  am  afraid  I  can't  stay. 
Which  side  is  my  house  ?" 

"  On  the  left,"  said  Walter.  "  I  saw  you  go  in  when  I 
came  home  yesterday.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  aunt's,  and  I 
fell  sick,  and  I  made  them  send  me  home.  But  when  I 
got  here  I  found  the  house  empty;  nobody  but  Dennis 
ia  it.  Before  you  go,  would  you  mind  smoothing  the 
quilts  a  little  ?  I  feel  so  warm  and  horrid." 

Roland  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  started  for  the  door. 
It  was  locked. 

On  leaving  the  room  Dennis  had  locked  the  door,  think- 
ing his  young  master  would  be  safer  thus. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  take  the  situation  qui- 
etly. Roland  returned  to  the  bed,  explained  matters  to 
Walter,  and  took  up  a  book  which  he  found  oil  the  floor 
near  the  table.  Then  seeing  that  the  sick  boy  was  still 
wide  awake,  he  said, 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?" 

"  If  you  will  I  shall  think  you  the  best  boy  I  ever  met," 
replied  Walter,  gratefully. 

So  Roland  read  him  a  story  of  the  wonderful  adventures 
of  two  boys  cast  away  on  a  desert  island. 

At  last  Walter  fell  asleep,  and  presently  the  book  fell 
from  Roland's  hand,  and  his  eyes  closed. 


It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Roland  opened  his  eyes  again, 
and  became  aware  of  a  loud  ringing  at  the  door  bell. 
In  a  few  moments  he  heard  Dennis  stumbling  down-stairs 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  then  presently,  after  a  few  words 
had  been  spoken,  he  heard  a  man's  voice  say,  in  a  loud, 
horrified  tone, 

"What!  you  gave  him  the  lotion  ?  Then  he  is  dead, 
and  you  have  killed  him." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Dennis  came  clumping  upstairs, 
and  began  to  beat  at  the  door  and  cry,  "Oh,  Walter,  boy, 
are  you  kilt  intirely  ?" 

"  Who  locked  this  door  ?"  interrupted  the  doctor's  voice. 

"It  was  I  meself,"  sobbed  Dennis. 

"Then  go  and  get  the  key,"  replied  the  doctor,  sternly. 

Dennis  hurried  away,  and  the  doctor  paced  impatiently 
backward  and  forward. 

"This  is  terrible!"  muttered  he;  "but  how  was  I  to 
know  that  that  great  boy  could  not  read  ?  Dear  me!  dear 
me!  what  will  his  mother  say  ?" 

Just  then  Walter  awoke  and  sat  up.  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" said  he. 

Roland  did  not  answer,  for  at  that  moment  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  doctor  hurried  in,  followed  close- 
ly by  Dennis. 

They  both  started  back  in  astonishment  at  sight  of  the 
two  boys.  Dennis  fairly  howled. 

"There's  two  of  thim  !" 

The  doctor,  after  glancing  at  Roland,  took  Walter's 
hand,  and  said,  anxiously,  "Do  you  suffer  much?" 

"I  think  I  am  almost  well,"  replied  the  boy;  "I  feel 
ever  so  much  better,  and  I  have  had  a  splendid  sleep." 

"Did  you  take  the  medicine  Dennis  gave  you  ?"  asked 
the  doctor,  gravely  glancing  at  the  empty  glass. 

"No,"  said  Walter,  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  Roland; 
"he  would  not  let  me." 

Then  came  the  explanation,  to  which  Dennis  listened 
with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  looking  suspiciously  at  Roland 
all  the  while. 

"A  fortunate  accident,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  look  of 
relief,  when  the  story  was  finished.  Then,  patting  Roland 
oil  the  shoulder,  he  said:  "If  you  had  not  been  here,  this 
poor  child  would  not  have  been  able  to  tell  the  story  this 
morning.  He  would  either  have  been  dead  or  suffering 
terrible  agony.  Now  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to 
go  home  and  let  your  people  know  where  you  are.  I 
will  stay  with  Walter  until  his  mother  arrives." 

"Come  back  soon,"  said  Walter,  as  Roland  left  the 
room. 

Roland  nodded  and  ran  home. 

That  morning  at  breakfast  Roland  related  his  adven- 
ture to  his  parents.  They  were  both  very  much  aston- 
ished. 

His  mother  said  that  she  thought  it  very  dangerous  to 
go  on  the  roof  alone  at  night,  and  that  he  must  never  do 
it  again;  but  since  he  had  saved  a  boy's  life  by  it,  she 
could  not  scold  him  this  time. 

His  father  laughed,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  must 
have  dreamed  it  all,  and  after  a  while  Roland  almost 
thought  so  himself. 

But  that  afternoon  a  lady  called  on  his  mother,  and 
presently  Roland  was  sent  for.  The  lady  was  Walter's 
mother,  and  she  had  come  to  thank  Roland  for  saving  her 
boy's  life.  She  spoke  so  kindly,  and  seemed  so  near  cry- 
ing, that  Roland  was  very  glad  when  she  asked  him  to  go 
and  call  011  her  son.  He  hurried  away,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  reading  and  talking  to  the  sick 
boy. 

When  Walter  recovered,  which  he  di.l  shortly,  the  boys 
spent  many  a  delightful  hour  together.  Walter  is  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  can  never  be  too  thankful  for  "Ro- 
land's mistake,"  not  only  because  it  saved  his  life,  but  it 
has  given  him  such  a  dear  friend. 
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FRECKLES. 

BY  JIMMY  BKOWN. 

i  FTER  the  time  I  tried  to  photograph  the  baby,  my 
J\.  camera  was  taken  away  from  me  ami  locked  up  for 
ever  so  long.  Sue  said  I  wasn't  to  be  trusted  with  it  and 
it  would  go  off  some  day  when  you  think  it  isn't  loaded 
and  hurt  somebody  worse  than  you  hurt  the  baby  yon 
n-ood-for-nothing  little  nuisance. 

Father  kept  the  camera  locked  for  about  a  month,  and 
said  when  I  see  some  real  reformation  in  you  James  you 
shall  have  it  back  again.  But  I  shall  never  have  it  back 
again  now.  and  if  I  did,  it  wouldn't  be  of  any  use,  for  I'm 
never  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  more  chemicals.  Father 
is  going  to  give  the  camera  to  the  missionaries,  so  that 
they  can  photograph  heathen  and  things,  and  all  the 
chemicals  I  had  have  been  thrown  away,  just  because  I 


"MOTHER    AND    SUE    MADE    A    DREADFUL    FUSS.1 

made  a  mistake  in  using  them.  I  don't  say  it  didn't  serve 
me  right,  but  I  can't  help  wishing  that  father  would 
change  his  mind. 

I  have  never  said  much  about  my  other  sister,  Lizzie, 
because  she  is  nothing  but  a  girl.  She  is  twelve  years 
old,  and  of  course  she  plays  with  dolls,  and  doesn't  know 
enough  to  play  base-ball  or  do  anything  really  useful. 
She  scarcely  ever  gets  me  into  scrapes,  though,  and  that's 
where  Sue  might  follow  her  example.  However,  it  was 
Lizzie  who  got  me  into  the  scrape  about  my  chemicals, 
though  she 'didn't  mean  to,  poor  girl. 

( )ne  night  Mr.  Travel's  came  to  tea,  and  everybody  was 
talking  about  freckles.  Mr.  Travel's  said  that  they  were 
real  fashionable,  and  that  all  the  ladies  were  trying  to  get 
them.  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  why.  I've  mornamillion 
freckles,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  let  anybody  have  them  who 


would  agree  to  take  them  away.  Sue  said  she  thought 
freckles  were  perfectly  lovely,  and  it's  a  good  thing  she 
thinks  so,  for  she  has  about  as  many  as  she  can  use;  and 
Lizzie  said  she'd  give  anything  if  she  only  had  a  few  nice 
freckles  on  her  cheeks. 

Mother  asked  what  made  freckles,  and  Mr.  Travers  said 
the  sun  made  them  just  as  it  makes  photographs.  "Jim- 
my will  understand  it,"  said  Mr.  Travers.  "He  knows 
how  the  sun  makes  a  picture  when  it  shines  on  a  photo- 
graph plate,  and  all  his  freckles  were  made  just  in  the  same 
way.  Without  the  sun  there  wouldn't  be  any  freckles." 

This  sounded  reasonable,  but  then  Mr.  Travers  forgot 
all  about   chemicals.      As  I  said,  the  last  time  I   wrote, 
chemicals  is  something  in  a  bottle  like  medicine,  and  you 
have  to  put  it  on  a  photograph  plate  so  as  to  make  the 
picture   that  the    sun    has    made    show   itself.      Now    if 
chemicals  will  do  this  with  a  photograph 
plate,    it    ought    to   do    it    with    a    girl's 
cheek.      You  take  a  girl  and   let  the  sun 
shine    on   her  cheek,  and   put  chemicals 
on  her,  and  it  ought  to  bring  out  splendid 
freckles. 

I'm  very  fond  of  Lizzie,  though  she  is 
a  girl,  because  she  minds  her  own  busi- 
ness, and  don't  meddle  with  my  things  and 
get  me  into  scrapes.  I'd  have  given  her 
all  my  freckles  if  I  could,  as  soon  as  I  knew 
she  wanted  them,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Trav- 
ers said  that  freckles  were  made  just  like 
photographs,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
make  some  for  her.  So  I  told  her  she 
should  have  the  best  freckles  in  town  if 
she'd  come  up  to  my  room  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  let  me  expose  her  to  the  sun  and 
then  put  chemicals  on  her. 

Lizzie  has  confidence  in  me,  which  is  one 
of  her  best  qualities,  and  shows  that  she  is 
a  good  girl.  She  was  so  pleased  when  I 
promised  to  make  freckles  for  her;  and  as 
soon  as  the  sun  got  up  high  enough  to  shine 
into  my  window  she  came  up  to  my  room 
all  ready  to  be  freckled. 

I  exposed  her  to  the  sun  for  six  seconds. 
I  only  exposed  my  photograph  plates  three 
seconds,  but  I  thought  that  Lizzie  might 
not  be  quite  as  sensitive,  and  so  I  exposed 
her  longer.  Then  I  took  her  into  the  dark 
closet  where  I  kept  the  chemicals,  and 
poured  chemicals  011  her  cheeks.  I  made 
her  hold  her  handkerchief  on  her  face  so 
that  the  chemicals  couldn't  get  into  her 
eyes  and  run  down  her  neck,  for  she 
wanted  freckles  only  on  her  cheeks. 

I   watched  her  very  carefully,  hut  the 

freckles  didn't  come  out.     I  put  more  chem- 
icals on  her,  and  rubbed  it  in  with  a  cloth; 
but  it  was  no  use,  the  freckles  won  Id  n't  come. 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  was.     Perhaps  I  hadn't  ex- 
posed   her   long   enough,  or  perhaps  the  chemicals  was 
weak.      Anyway,  not  a  single  freckle  could  I  make. 

So  after  a  while  I  gave  it  up,  and  told  her  it  was  no 
use,  and  she  could  go  and  wash  her  face.  She  cried  a  lit- 
tle because  she  was  disappointed,  but  she  cried  more  after- 
ward. You  see,  the  chemicals  made  her  cheek  almost 
black,  and  she  couldn't  wash  it  off.  Mother  and  Sue 
made  a  dreadful  fuss  about  it,  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  who 
said  he  thought  it  would  wear  off  in  a  year  or  so,  and 
wouldn't  kill  the  child  or  do  her  very  much  harm. 

This  is  the  reason  why  they  took  my  chemicals  away, 
and  promised  to  give  my  camera  to  the  missionaries.  All 
I  meant  was  to  please  Lizzie,  and  I  never  knew  the  chem- 
icals would  turn  her  black.  But  it  isn't  the  m-st  time  I 
have  tried  to  be  kind  and  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  it. 
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ye-foolifh- 
old- woman- 


Ifawanold  woman  go  up  a  fteephill, 

And  fh&  chuckled  and  laughed, as  fhe went,wifhawill. 

And  yet, as  fhe  went , 

Her  body  was  bent,. 
Wifhaload  as  heavy  as  fins  in  lent . 

"Ohlwny  do  you  chuckle, old  woman -/'fays  I, 
Ai  y°u  climb  up  fhe  hill-fide  1°  fteep  and  fo  high?  " 
"  Becaufe  ,do  n't  you  fee , 

I'llpre&ntly  be, 
At  fhe,  top  tffrte  hill.  He!  he!  "fays  fhe. 

I  faw  fhe  old  \voman  g°  downward  again ; 
And  fhe  eafily  travelled, \vifh  ne-ve-r  apain; 

Yet  fhe  loudly  cried , 

Andguftilyflghed, 
And  groaned ,  fhough  fhe  r°ad  was  level  and  wide. 

"Oh!  why.my  old  w°man  "fays  I  ,"d°  you  weep, 
When  you  laughed.as  you  climbed  up  the  hill-fide  fo 

'"High-ho!  lam  vexed,  fteep?'1 

Becaule  I  expects " 
Says  fhe,"  Ifhall  ache  incl  inching  fhe  next. 


H-Pyle- 


r 
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BUTTERFLY,  butterfly, 

Isn't  it  fun 
\\  .itching  the  flow'rets 

Here  in  the  sun? 


OUIi   POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

'I'llis  week  you  will  find  several  bright  little 
-1  stories  from  the  children,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  letters,  in  the  P'ist-office  Box. 

LVONS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  farmer's  girl  nine  years  old.    I  play  out- 
doors and  have  to  \v..i-k  some.    1  go  to  set 1 

about  eiirht  months  in  a  year.  I  think  HARPER'S 
Yoi  M;  PEOPLE  iust  splendid.  I  have  a  sister 
older  tli:in  myself,  and  a  In-other  two  years  old. 
He  is  just  as  rut*-  as  he  can  lit-,  and  a  regular  boy. 
My  sister  and  I  have  raised  twenty-eiirht  chick- 
ens, and  have  lost  only  one.  \Ve  had  three  little 
kittens,  hut  I  guess  they  died,  for  we  can  not 
tind  them.  I  have  a  doll,  and  have  lots  of  fun 
playing  with  her.  JESSIE  W. 


\VlM".M,    MINNESOTA. 

I  live  on  a  small  farm.  We  have  a  nice  little 
grove  around  our  house.  I  am  herding  cattle  : 
this  is  the  fourth  summer  I  have  been  herding. 
The  first  summer  I  earned  enough  to  liny  me  a 
pair  of  steers,  and  last  winter,  when  they  were 
three  years  old.  I  sold  them  for  STS.  I  paid  my 
board  in  town  and  went  to  school,  and  then  had 
enough  left  to  buy  me  a.  cow.  I  now  have  a  cow 
and  a  calf  of  my  own.  1  have  a  dog  named  Tony, 
and  we  have  a  cat  named  Birdy.  and  three  little 
kittens.  Birdy  used  to  take  her  kittens  down 
into  the  cellar  through  the  ventilator,  so  one 
evening  we  stopped  the  ventilator  up.  and  the 
nest  morning  where  do  you  suppose  we  found 
the  kittens?  We  found  an  old  hen  down  beside 
the  ventilator  taking  care  of  them  and  fighting 
the  old  cat  away.  I  find  ever  so  many  pretty  lit- 
tl-  stones  when  I  am  herding.  I  wish  I  could 
send  the  Postmistress  some  of  them.  I  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  the  Youth'*  <  'ompanion, 
and  I  like  them  both  very  much.  I  have  a  bro- 
ther and  a  sister.  My  brother  is  seven  years  old 
and  my  sister  is  nine.  I  am  the  oldest,  and  am 
thirteen.  I  did  have  a  pair  of  doves,  but  .one 
died,  so  now  I  have  only  one.  I  like  "  Our  Little 
Dunce,"  "  Left  Behind."  and  "  The  Accommoda- 
ting!'ircumstance."  I  like  the  articles  on  insects 
tin-  ln-it.  My  sister  caught  a  little  rabbit  to-day, 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  live.  We  have  a  cunning 
little  colt  named  Daisy.  I  like  to  go  to  schooL 
I  study  reading,  spelling, arithmetic,  and  g.-o-ra- 
phy.  KKVEKDY  K. 

I  wish  I  could  shake  hands  with  you,  Tteverdy. 
But  as  you  are  too  far  away  for  that,  I  send  my 
good  wishes.  You  must  read  the  story  of  the 
"  Wise  Mother  Cat,"  told  on  our  sixteenth  page. 
I  shall  think  of  you,  herding  cattle  in  summer, 
att  i 'tiding  school  in  winter,  and  growing  up  to  be 
a  true,  useful  American. 


FOET  MYERS,  FLOHIDA. 

I  used  to  live  in  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Florida 
two  years  ago.  Papa  has  a  saw -mill  and  an 
orange  grove.  Sly  brother  is  named  Burke,  and 
is  eleven  and  a  half  years  old.  He  engineers 
when  the  mill  runs,  anil  measures  lumber  \\h--n 
papaisabsent.  Icanmeasurelumbertoo.  When 
wr  go  sailing  in  our  schooner  we  help  to  manage 
the  sails.  My  brother  frequently  shoots  alliga- 
tors from  one  to  ten  feet  long.  Once analligator 
came  to  our  doorstep  \V'-  lire  near  a  pretty 
creek,  and  in  sight  of  the  Caloosahatchie  River. 
The  Indians  come  to  see  the  mill  sometimes. 
There  were  a  great  many  beautiful  birds  on  the 
eoast,  but  men  killed  ever  so  many  of  them  for 
the  plumes.  I  love  to  go  on  the  beach  and  pick 
up  the  pretty  shells.  I  love  to  go  with  papa  in  his 
:  -  and  see  the  schools  of 

porpoise  playing  in  the  channel.    The  climate  is 

li'ul.      [''lowers  bloom   in  tin-  open   air  all 

ir.    The  oleander  crows  to  be  a  tree.    \\v 

nons.   linns,   banaru-.  citrons. 

:oek.  cocoa-nuts.  fig~.  grapes,  mango-apples. 

alligator  pears,  and  gnuvas  growing  on  our  place, 


and  when  they  get  in  bearing  we  hope  you  will 
make  us  a  visit  and  eat  some  of  our  tropical  fruit. 
'  a  cat.  chicken,  and  doll.  We  take 
HARPEI:  s  VOUN-I.  I'Kori.E.  and  think  it  a  valuable 
paper.  I  like  all  the  stories,  and  the  letters  are 
interesting.  I  have  read  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
six  time-.  Didn't  they  have  a  splendid  time? 
\\  e  ~ni't\  sixtii  Reader,  arithmetic,  geography. 
s  icilin^.  and  writing,  and  recite  to  maninia.  We 
will  go  to  school  when  we  are  older:  papa  can 
not  spare  Burke  now,  and  mamma  needs  me. 
My  cousin.  Tom  De  La  11  .  won  the  medal  at  the 
commencement:  he  is  at  the  University  ol  the 
South.  Sewanee.  Tennessee,  i  will  be  ten  years 
old  in  October.  Will  you  please  irtiess  whether  I 
am  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  As  this  is  m\  tit-st  lettet- to 
you.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  print  if  you 
think  it  worthy.  Mamma  copied  it  for  me. 

DE  LA  HUNT  H 
Do  boys  make  pets  of  dolls,  dearie  ? 


New  WIND<,.P..NF.»-  YOEK. 

I  have  wanted  to  write  to  the  Post-office  Box 
fora  long  time,  but  did  not  know  1m  w  to  address 
tin  letter  until  one  day  I  saw  your  answer  to 
Ted's  question.  I  was  real  glad  when  I  saw  it. 
for  I  like  HAKPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  so  much  I 
wanted  to  write.  When  the  paper  comes  I  al- 
most always  read  the  letters  first.  It  seems  as  if 
I  almost  know  the  Postmistress.  I  think  she 
mn-t  have  lots  of  patience  to  read  all  the  letters 
that  are  sent  to  her.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  my 
sin-lies  at  school  orsuch  things, as  the  others  do. 
for  I  have  been  sick  three  years  and  a  half:  for 
two  yea  is  and  a  half  I  have  been  confined  to  bed. 
My  Sunday-school  t cachet-  says  I  am  attending  a 
school  where  God  is  my  teacher.  I  am  trying,  by 
tlic  help  of  my  Saviour,  to  learn  perfectly  the  les- 
son of  patience  and  submission.  I  have  many 
things  to  make  me  happy  and  amuse  me.  I  can 
read,  write,  and  do  a  great  many  sucli  easy  and 
light  things.  If  I  could  not  do  anything  it  would 
he  much  worse.  I  have  two  sisters:  on.-  two 
years  older  and  the  other  four  years  younger 
than  I  am.  I  have  a  precious  Sunday-school 
teacher;  she  is  so  kind  and  good.  When  I  was 
first  ill  she  said  she  would  write  me  a  letter  ev- 
ery Saturday  so  long  as  I  could  not  be  in  out- 
class. I  have  a  great  many  letters,  and  they  do 
me  more  good  than  I  can  tell.  If  you  are  will- 
ing. I  will  copy  some  off  and  send  them  to  the 
Post-office  Box.  They  are  such  a  help  to  me,  1 
thought  there  might  be  some  who  wei-e  sick  that 
would  like  to  read  them.  I  think,  of  the  stories, 
"  Our  Little  Dunce"  is  the  best.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  the  rest  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Ring."  I  would 
like  to  see  you,  our  kind  Postmistress,  very  much. 
Although  I  am  sixteen,  I  hope  I  am  not'too  old 
to  sign  myself  your  little  friend,  MINNIE  G. 


i  tnanK  you  ror  your  Kinu  tetter,  wmcn  ttie 
and  boys  will  read  with  pleasure.  You  ha 
faithful  teacher,  and  if  you  choose  to  send 


NY  M  K-ON-Hl-nSON-,  NEW   YOEK. 

I  have  never  written  to  the  Post-office  Box  be- 
fore, and  I  hope  my  letter  will  be  printed.  I  live 
in  a  large  house  in  Nyack,  and  I  have  very  good 
times  in  the  country  in  the  summer.  I  have  a 
little  brother  and  a  great -many  pets  :  a  monkey 
named  Mooney,  a  cow  named  Lady  Daisy,  a  ca- 
nary named  Pet, anil  five  robins.  I'have  been  to 
school  four  years.  I  want  you  to  guess  how  old 
lam.  I  send  you  a  receipt.  MARY  M.  W. 

SNOW  CAKE.— One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  two  and 
a  half  cups  of  flour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  a  tea-spoonful  of  vanilla,  a  cup  of  milk  ; 
beat  well,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 


CORNING,  lOWi. 

I  am  a  little  boy  almost  eight  years  old.  I  will 
tell  you  of  some  of  our  pets  and  their  names :  A 
shepherd  dog  named  Fanny,  a  cat  named  Spot,  a 
red-bird  named  King,  a  grosbeak  named  Grace, 
and  some  canaries  named  Fred.  Mollie.  Cherry, 
Minnie.  Maud,  and  two  young  birds,  a  cow  named 
Pink,  a  calf  named  Pet.  one  old  pig  and  seven  lit- 
tle pigs  (the  old  pig's  name  is  'Possum),  and  we 
have  some  chickens.  I  have  two  sisters.  Ruth 
and  Wem,  but  no  brothers.  My  papa  is  the  edit- 
or of  the  Adams  County  Gazette.  I  am  L'oing  to 
school  on  the  first  day  of  September.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  so  much.  Good-by. 

OSCAR  H. 

Do  you  mean  to  be  an  editor  yourself  by- 
and-by  't 

KMBr.fhMi.it.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  and 
sometimes  I  go  in  battling.  1  can  not  swim,  but 
I  paddle  aliont  on  my  bands  and  feet.  My  cousin 
is  visiting  at  our  house,  and  yesterday  we. went 
in  bathing.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Mv 
brother  made  a  boat  and  a  canvas  canoe  u  . 
_  •  i  ,MT  rowing  in  them,  and  I  have  learned 
to  paddle  t  lie  canoe  and  row  the  boat.  I  live  out 


here  in -the  summer,  and  in  West  Chester  in  the 
winter.  I  go  to  school  in  West  Chester,  and 
study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ge- 
ography, writing,  and  drawing.  I  take  music 
lessons  on  the  piano,  hut  I  do  not  like  to  practice 
much.  I  have  a  cat  named  Muff.  She  is  all 
Mack,  with  two  or  three  white  hairs  on  her 
In-east.  She  was  born  on  Washington's  ];itth- 
day,  so,  of  course,  her  birthday  is  celebrated. 
We  named  her  Muff  Washington,  she  is  three 
years  of  age.  My  other  pet  is  a  young  rooster. 
He  will  eat  out  of  my  hand  or  a  spoon.  He  is 
very  fond  of  Muff,  and  will  eat  out  of  the  same 
dish  with  her.  I  have  two  brothers,  both  older 
than  myself ;  their  names  are  Russell  and  Car- 
rol] 1  think  "Left  Behind"  is  a  lovely  story, 
and  "The  Story  of  a  Ring''  interests  me  too  \\  e 
all  think  tlie  pictures  by  II.  P.  very  quaint  and 
funny.  Your  little  friend. 

MAMIE  A.  H.  (aged  Hi. 

P.  S.— Muff  sends  love  to  the  Postmistress. 

Thank  you,  Muff. 


.STLE,  INDIANA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  two  sis- 
ti  i  -  nameil  Jessie  and  Hallie.  We  have  a  little 
dog,  and  its  name  is  Itover.  We  have  a  cat.  and 
u-  name  is  Pansy.  I  go  to  school  and  study  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  writing. 
Good-by.  LAURA  L.  D. 

Is  he  ever  one  Rover  too  many,  like  the  dog  on 
our  sixteenth  page? 


AHINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  wish  to  tell  about  the  tableaux  we  had  when 
1  was  away  at  the  sea-shore.  Most  of  the  scenes 
were  taken  out  of  Kate  Grtenau-ay.  Then  we 
had  phantom  faces.  We  had  a  sheet  stretched 
on  a  frame  with  holes  cut  in  it.  and  the  children 
who  acted  in  it  stuck  their  heads  through.  They 
looked  exactly  like  cherubs  bursting  through  the 
sky.  We  had  a  collection  taken  up  afterward 
tor  The  Children's  Home  in  Mount  Holly.  New 
Jersey.  We  made  $70.  I  was  the  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty in  one  of  the  scenes.  If  you  don't  mind,  may 

I  li ic  of  the  Little  Housekeepers?     As  I  do 

not  know  when  your  birthday  comes,  I  send  you 
a  card  now.  LII.I.I'E. 

Thanks  for  the  pretty  card.  Does  the  little 
housekeeper  take  care  of  her  room  and  keep  it 
in  nice  order?  Do  all  the  little  housekeepers  try 
to  keep  their  things  in  their  places,  and  to  help 
mamma  all  they  can?  The  tableaux  must  have 
been  beautiful. 

Now  for  a  story  which  the  author  says  is  true : 

PUSSY  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  our  "City  of  II"-i  s" 
there  lives  a  family  who  have  three  of  the  dear- 
est little  children  one  could  wish  to  meet  any- 
where. At  the  time  of  my  story  Johnnie,  the 
eldest,  was  seven.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  very 
hand-onie  dug.  which  he  had  named  Ponto. 
Mamie,  whose  age  was  five  years,  had  a  very 
pretty  Maltese  cat.  which  her  aunt  had  sent  as  a 
birthday  present  for  her  from  the  East,  together 
with  two  beautiful  little  baby  kittens.  Daisy, 
the  least  one.  was  too  small  for  anything  except 
her  nice  "  toft  (lolly."  as  she  called  her  rag-doll. 

It  was  Mamie's  habit  the  first  thing  every 
morning  to  go  out  and  pay  her  little  favorites  a 
visit.  But  one  day  last  week,  on  making  her 
morning  call,  she  found  both  her  little  beauties 
missing  from  their  home,  and  the  old  cat  was 
standing  there  mewing,  as  though  she  were  try- 
ing to  call  them.  Mamie  began  crying  piteously 
when  she  discovered  her  loss,  when  little  Daisy, 
who  was  standing  by,  seeing  her  sister's  grief, 
said  :  "  Mamma  titty,  wot  oo  do  wif  Mamie's  titty 
babies?  Did  oo  teal  'em?"  But  mamma  kitty, 
not  understanding  what  was  meant,  arose  and 
stole  softly  and  cautiously  along  through  ttie 
grass,  sniffing  here  and  there,  as  if  in  search  of 
V.  itnething.  Johnnie,  as  be  was  going  through 
the  yard  looking  for  them,  saw  pussy,  and  glan- 
cing ahead  of  her  saw  a  huge  black  snake  only  a 
few  feet  away,  which  seemed  to  be  eating  some- 
thing.and  upon  closer  examination  he  found  that 
it  was  Mamie's  lost  kitten.  The  snake  had  coil- 
ed itself  around  the  poor  kitten's  body.  thereb_y 
causing  its  death,  and  it  was  now  quietly  lubri- 
cating the  poor  thing  preparatory  to  making  a 
meal  .  if  it. 

With  eyes  green  as  emerald,  the  cat  crept  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  snake,  which,  quick  as  a  flash, 
dropped  the  kitten  and  made  ready  to  strike. 
The  cat  suddenly  stopped,  and  raising  her  left 
forepaw.  cautiously  held  it  out  toward  the  mon- 
ster. Like  a  flash  the  snake  struck  at  the  paw, 
but  puss  whisked  her  paw  out  of  harm's  way  ;  at 
the  same  time  she  brought  her  right  paw  into 
play,  and  before  the  snake  could  recover  itself 
she  -pread  her  claws,  which  were  sharp  as  nee- 
dles, and  dealt  it  a  blow  on  the  head  that  knock- 
ed the  snake  back  a  foot  or  two.  leaving  deep 
scratches  on  its  head.  The  snake,  greatly  sur- 
prised and  maddened  by  pussy's  attack,  returned 
to  renew  the  fight.  As  before,  pussy  presented 
her  left  forepaw,  and  again  the  snake  struck  vi- 
ciously at  it,  only  to  again  miss  and  receive  the 
terrible  right-hander  which  pussy  dealt  at  the 
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side  of  its  head.  Four  times  did  the  snake  re- 
peat the  attack,  four  times  did  pussy  show  it 
that  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  when  the 
snake  weakened,  and. thoroughly  dispirited, turn- 
ed  and  tried  to  drag  itself  away.  No  sooner  did 
pussy  see  that  it  was  trying  to  retreat  than,  with 
one  hound,  she  was  on  the  reptile's  head,  and 
witli  two  or  three  strokes  of  her  sharp  claws  she 
lid-rally  tore  its  head  to  pieces.  Then  turning 
round,  with  a  sorrowful  mew  !  mew  !  mew  :  she 
took  the  dead  kitten  up  in  her  mouth  and  carried 
it  back  to  the  house. 

Just  at  that  time  Pontoalso  came  up.  and  hear- 
ing her  pitiful  cries,  took  up  the  snake,  and  be- 
tween  dragging  and  carrying  got  it  out  of  sight 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  yard,  where  he  scratched 
a  hole,  put  the  snake  into  it.  and  by  pushing  with 
his  nose  and  scratching  with  his  feet  he  covered 
it  up. 

Johnnie  says  pussy  has  been  out  on  a  snake 
hunt  several  times  since.  He  thinks  she  knows 
that  her  other  little  kitten  was  eaten  by  the 
snake,  and  that  she  is  trying  to  avenge  its  death 
by  killing  all  the  snakes  she  can  find. 

MABEL  C. 

I  am  one  of  your  older  readers,  but  I  still  like 
to  read  and  enjoy  H.UIPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I 
am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  have  lately  read  Miss 
Sewell's  works,  and  I  found  them  very  interest- 
ing. We  live  in  a  hnely  little  rectory  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson.  Since  I  have 
grown  old  enough  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  my  father's  parish  work  among  the  poor. 
In  winter  I  have  a  little  sewing-class,  and  I  also 
have  a  Sunday-school  class.  I  find  both  very  in- 
teresting, and  they  occupy  many  leisure  hours. 
I  have  no  pets  except  a  little  canary-bird.  I  won- 
der if  all  the  children  who  read  HARPER'S  Vot-xn 
PEOPLE  are  as  fond  of  climbing  trees  as  I  am?  I 
used  to  dread  the  time  when  I  had  to  give  it  up. 
but  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  now.  We  are  about 
to  have  a  fair.  It  is  for  a  summer  home  for  the 
poor  near  us.  With  best  love  to  all  the  children, 
I  am.  affectionately,  A  FRIEND. 


ELBERON,  Nuw  JKRSKY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  am  a  brother 
of  Lena  T.  W.  The  white  rat  belongs  to  me,  the 
fox-terrier  belongs  to  my  brother,  the  colly  to  my 
other  brother,  and  the  Skye  terrier  to  my  sister 
who  wrote  to  you.  I  went  to  Europe  last  year. 
I  was  sick  all  winter,  and  am  just  able  to  run 
about.  B.  W. 


LITTLE  DICK'S  BIRTHDAY. 

His  name  was  Kiehard  Larrington— called  Dick 
by  his  parents  and  his  friends.  He  was  seven 
years  old  to-day,  and  he  was  to  have  a  party. 
His  mamma  wrote  the  invitations  and  sent  them 
out  a  week  before  the  time.  As  he  had  never 
had  any  before,  he  was  delighted  at  the  promise 
of  this.  He  was  to  have  a  large  cake  with  a  ring 
In  it,  and  all  kinds  of  goodies,  he  told  his  cousin. 
John  Ellison,  who  was  visiting  him.  The  party 
was  to  be  from  six  to  eight  o'clock,  which  was 
quite  long  enough  for  such  little  folks.  By  six 
o'clock  all  the  hoys  and  girls  were  assembled, 
and  then  they  played  all  kinds  of  games.  Then 
they  marched  out  for  refreshments,  Dick  and 
Alice  James  leading.  While  they  were  guessing 
who  would  get  the  ring,  some  one  suddenly  cried 
out,  "Lillie  Morrison  has  it !  Lillie  Morrison  has 
the  ring!"  at  which  they  all  gathered  around, 
clamoring  to  see  it.  While  they  are  talking 
about,  it  I  will  describe  it.  A  gold  ring  with  a 
large  pearl  set  in  it  surrounded  By  turquoise,  and 
with  Hick's  initials,  "R.  A.  R.."  inside.  Then  they 
went  bacic  again  to  the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Lar- 
rington  played  and  sang  for  them,  and  they  wouid 
sometimes  join  in  the  chorus.  Then  they  all  went 
home,  after  having  a  very  good  time. 

HENRIETTA,  (aged  thirteen  years). 


FORT  MII.LKB,  NKW  YORK. 

My  aunt  Helen,  of  Keyport.  New  Jersey,  sends 
us  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  she  began  in  No- 
vember; we  get  them  in  packages  every  three 
months.  I  think  that  "The  Lost  City,"  "  The  Ice 
Queen. ""Our  Little  Dunce,"  and"  Left  Behind" 
are  the  best  of  all,  only  I  never  dreamed  that 
Katie  would  marry  Tug.  What  a  queer  name  he 
had! 

Would  Katie  R..  the  little  girl  who  wrote  last 
November  from  Biarritz,  France,  please  write  me 
a  letter?  I  love  the  Old  World  so  ! 

I  am  half  Scotch  and  half  English.  I  live  on  a 
farm  in  the  centre  of  several  Revolutionary 
places.  We  can  see  Burgoyne's  monument  from 
our  south  door ;  it  is  about  six  miles  directly 
south.  It  is  eleven  miles  to  Fort  Edward,  the 
fort  that  Israel  Putnam  saved  from  fire,  and 
where  Jane  McCrea  was  murdered.  Every  time 
I  go  up  to  my  aunt  Hattie's  I  see  the  place  where 
she  live'l.  The  celebrated  Saratoga  Springs  are 
eighteen  miles  and  Mount  McGregor  is  twelve 
miles  from  here;  we  see  the  electric  light  every 
night  from  the  upper  Mount  McGregor  House. 
'  Lake  George  is  twenty  miles  from  here ;  they 
don't  have  many  guests  at  the  lake  this  summer, 
on  account  of  cold  weather. 

As  the  rest  of  the  writers  tell  of  their  pets.  I 
will  tell  of  mine.  We  have  a  dog  named  Bird 
(she  is  a  bird  dog) ;  her  color  is  dark  brown,  with 


a  stripe  of  white  down  her  neck  and  breast.  We 
also  have  a  black  cat  named  Nig :  a  black  horse, 
Prince,  and  a  bay  one.  Kitty;  three  cows,  vix  . 
Spot,  Jersey  Peg.and  Bolit.nl  Beauty;  two  calves, 
Cuffy  and  Crete ;  two  pigs,  twenty-eight  sheep, 
and  twenty-seven  lambs.  I  can  milk,  and  make 
butter,  bread,  cake,  and  pies.  We  have  berries, 
black,  white,  red.  and  blue.  We  have  some  Long 
Island  red  raspberries  that  are  as  large  as  a  big 
thimble,  and  they  last  from  June  until  Novem- 
ber: last  year  I  canned  some  the  25th  of  October. 
I  live  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  Miller  vil- 
lage. We  have  two  churches  there.  Baptist  and 
]'!•'•.- b\  'terian.  Our  pastors  have  been  having  their 
annual  vacation,  so  we  haven't  had  preaching  tot- 
two  v,'eeks.  CARRIE  E.  \V. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  SAY 
"PLEASE." 

Once  On  a  time  a  little  girl  lived  in  a  house  ; 
her  room  was  near  the  kitchen,  handy  to  the 
pies  and  things.  There  was  a  little  boy  who  said 
••pica-.-"  fur  everything— perhaps  your  little  girl 
says  the  same  thing.  He  was  a  very  polite  little 
boy;  he  would  say,  "Please,  some  potatoes." 
They  had  a  party.'  The  party  was  very  small : 
just,  the  children  of  the  house,  three  little  girls 
and  three  little  boys.  The  little  girls' names  were 
Minnie,  the  little  boys'  names  were  Fred.  The 
little  girls  were  very  neat  and  nice,  and  two  of 
the  hoys  were  neat  and  nice.  One  little  buy  was 
naughty:  he  would  not  say  "please."  His  mo- 
ther put  a  dunce-cap  on  him. and  made  him  stand 
in  the  corner.  At  the  party  he  would  tease  for 
more.  They  had  a  very  nice  party,  but  he  always 
asked  for  more,  more.  The  other  children  went 
out  to  play;  they  went  to  feed  the  chickens.  The 
baby  was'in  the  room  with  the  naughty  hoy;  he 
touched  the  baby,  and  she  began  to  cry  Ilis 
mother  came  in  and  his  father.  He  was  naughty 
for  a  week,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  little 
bin  said  "please."  NENNIE  (four  years  old). 

What  a  nice  story  for  a  little  four-year-old  girl 
to  tell !  

PoL-GHKKBPSIK,  ITRW   YoltK. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  ever  since  the  first 
number,  and  watch  every  week  for  it,  and  the 
moment  I  get  hold  of  it  I  look  at  the  Post-office 
Box  first.  I  have  written  before,  but  my  letter 
was  not  printed.  Please  print  this,  to  surprise 
papa  and  mamma.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  and 
have  a  little  sister  five  months  old  ;  her  name  is 
charlotte  Mary.  Do  you  like  that  name?  Will 
some  one  please  tell  me  what  the  Little  House- 
keepers mean,  and  how  much  it  is  to  join?  For 
pets.  I  have  a  dog.  a  canary,  and  two  gold-fish. 
My  dog's  name  is  Dandy  and  my  canary's  Nelly. 
I  like  Miss  Alcott's  and  Lucy  C.  Lillie's  stories 
best.  I  will  write  no  more  this  time,  or  you  will 
not  print  this  letter  from  your  constant  and  lov- 
ing reader,  ALICE  A.  D. 

Anybody,  girl  or  boy,  who  reads  the  Post-office 
Box  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers  by  simply 
asking  to  do  so.  Then  it  will  become  his  or  her 
duty  to  try,  in  some  way,  to  make  home  a  sweet- 
er, brighter,  and  dearer  place.  It  does  not  cost 
anything  to  join  our  ranks,  you  see.  Charlotte 
Mary  is  a  tenj  pretty  name. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  desiring  to  write 
to  you  another  little  letter.  I  have  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly  one  year,  and 
I  like  it  more  and  more  every  day.  My  mamma 
made  me  a  present  of  it  on  my  birthday  We 
have  no  school  now,  as  it  is  vacation,  but  it  will 
open  on  the  1st  of  next  month.  I  go  to  school  at 
the  Convent,  and  I  like  it  very  much  ;  I  am  in  the 
Fifth  Header.  I  have  but  one  pet.  and  that  is  a 
little  canary-bird.  It  sings  so  sweetly !  It  was 
made  a  present  to  me  by  a  lady  who  had  intend- 
ed to  go  away  from  here  ;  I  have  already  had  it 
one  year.  I  had  one  before  this ;  but  one  day  I 
left  the  door  of  the  cage  open,  and  it  flew  away. 
I  think  "Left  Behind"  and  "Our  Little  Dunce" 
were  both  very  interesting  stories.  My  hive  to 
the  Postmistress.  A.  L.  M.  S. 

SHABON  SPRI>GS,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl,  and  though  I  have  not  taken 
HAHPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  long.  I  desire  to 
write  to  you.  In  the  winter  I  live  in  Brooklyn, 
but  this  summer  I  came  here.  It  is  a  delightful 
place,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fun.  The  boys 
here  have  had  some  races ;  one  was  a  sack  race, 
which  was  most  amusing.  One  of  my  brothers 
and  I  have  a  dog ;  it  is  a  colly,  and  her  name  is 
Sheila.  I  have  a  canary-bird  called  Dick;  he 
sings  beautifully,  and  i"  quite  pretty.  I  have  a 
very  small  turtle;  I  feed  him  with  meat,  and  I 
have  had  him  since  last  summer,  and  he  don't 
seem  to  grow  a  bit.  I  do  not  go  to  sctum!.  but  I 
take  lessons  at  home.  I  have  several  dolls,  but  I 


Lake,  to  visit  my  great-grandmother.  I  wonder 
how  many  little 'girls  who  read  HARPER'S  foi  sa 
PEOPLE  have  a  great-grandma?  I  like  HARPER'S 
YOUNU  PEOPLE  better  than  any  paper. 

EMMA  B.  C. 


never  play  with  them. 

Your  loving  friend, 


ANNA  P.  S. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PKOFI.E  for  three 
years,  and  think  all  the  stories  in  it  arc  lovely, 
and  1  like  to  read  the  letters  too.  The  harp  is 
the  sweetest  of  all  instruments.  I  hope  to  take 
lessons  on  it  some  time.  I  think  Fanchon  is  a 
lovely  name  for  a  calf  too.  Please  print  my  let- 
ter. I  am  a  thirteen  year-old  reader. 

MAT  W.  O'R. 


Harry  X.  P.  and  Mabel  P. :  Write  again.— II.  L. 
S. :  Eva  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  doll.  Do  you  take 
great  pains  with  her  dresses,  and  make  them  as 
neatly  as  you  can?— Thanks  to  A.  L. !>..  Xellie  E., 
Maude  I'..' Bessie  AV..  Harry  P.  I!..  Edith  II.  M., 
May  L.  li..  :.l. mi  C.  B.,anil  Maude  Isabel  U.  Lil- 
lian L.  L. :  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  possibly  put  a 
continued  story  in  the  Post-office  Box.  It  would 
crowd  out  our  dear  little  letters.  I  do  not  think 
you  saw  me  when  you  came  to  New  York,  as  I 
never  forget  a  little  visitor,  and  I  do  not  recall 
you.  When  you  come  again  I  hope  you  will  try 
to  give  me  a  peep  at  your  face.— Malie  T.,  Mattie 
W.  P..  and  M.  K. :  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. — 
Love  to  Maud  M.  and  Xellie  M.  T. 


JKKSKV  ClTV,  Nuw  JKRSKV. 

I  live  in  Jersey  City,  which  is  very  near  New 
York.  This  summer  I  went  to  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  and  staid  three  weeks.  Soon  after  com- 
ing home  from  there  I  went  to  Cooperstown, 
which  is  a  beautiful  place  at  the  foot  of  Otsego 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTitlliUTORS. 
No.  1. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  smooth,  but  not  in  rough. 
M  \  second  is  in  coat,  in  collar,  ai.d  cuff. 
My  third  is  in  this,  but  not  in  that. 
My  fourth  is  in  bonnet,  not  in  hat. 
My  tilth  is  in  crane,  but  not  in  stork. 
My  sixth  is  in  mutton,  hut  not  in  pork. 
My  seventh  is  in  ice,  but  not  in  snow. 
My  eighth  is  in  fast,  but  not  in  slow. 
My  ninth  is  in  rice,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  tenth  is  in  cold,  but  not  in  heat. 
My  eleventh  is  in  apple,  not  in  plum. 
My  twelfth  is  in  playmate  and  in  chum. 
My  thirteenth  is  in  dance,  but  not  in  walk. 
My  fourteenth  is  in  whisper,  not  in  talk. 
My  fifteenth  is  in  wail,  but  not  in  cry. 
My  sixteenth  is  in  custard,  not  in  pie. 
My  seventeenth  is  in  grass,  but  not  in  shrub. 
My  eighteenth  is  in  insect,  not  in  grub. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  paper  old 
Which  some  people  think  is  as  good  as  gold. 
A  GRASSHOPPER. 

j  —My  first  in  candy,  but  not  in  bread. 
My  second  in  Harry,  not  in  Ned. 
My  third  is  in  you. but  not  in  me. 
My  fourth  is  in  sugar,  but  not  in  tea. 
My  fifth  is  in  picture,  but  not  in  book. 
My  sixth  is  in  hear,  but  not  in  look. 
My  whole  is  a  building,  well  designed 
To  cheer  and  help  all  mankind.        L.  V.  R. 

3.— In  ginger,  not  in  spice. 
In  loaf,  not  in  slice. 
In  love,  not  in  hate. 
In  dimple,  not  in  straight. 
In  west  and  in  east. 
In  banquet,  not  in  feast. 
In  rose,  not  in  lily. 
In  hot .  not  in  chilly, 
In  dark,  not  in  light. 
Whole  a  flower  which  charms  the  sight. 

LULU  PEASE. 

No.  S. 

A  DIAMoMt. 

1.  A  letter.  S.  To  solicit.  3.  Shadier.  4.  A  title. 
5.  Having  two  cells.  G.  One  who  plunders.  7.  To 
rent  again.  8.  A  liquid.  9.  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


No  3. 

AN  EASY  SQUARE. 

1.  Tax.    2.  Old.    3.  To  guard.    4.  A  current. 

JAMES  CONNOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  252. 

No.  1.— M  ORE   MEAN  FISH 

OPEN   EASE  IDEA 

REED   ASPS  SELL 

ENDS    NEST  HALL 

No  2.— Elm.    Cedar.    Pine.    Maple.    Oak.    Ash. 
Palm.    Locust.    Yew. 

No.  3.— Albany.    Edmund  Burke. 


[ For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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"LITTLE  MISS  RAGS." 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

LITTLE  Miss  Rags  is  the  dearest  of  girls, 
With  blue  in  her  eyes  and  gold  in  her  curls, 
Ami  in  each  rosy  cheek, 
Though  she  laugh  or  but  speak. 

There  are  dimples  forever  at  hide  and  at  seek  ; 

But  what  would  you  think  of  a  girl  who  each  day 

Came  in  from  a  walk  or  came  in  from  her  play 
With  her  dresses  all  torn, 
And  of  trimmings  quite  shorn. 

And  her  general  appearance  most  .sadly  forlorn? 


But  it  isn't  her  fault,  as  mamma  ought  to  know 
Ere  she  scolds  her  young  sinner  and  worries  her  so  ; 

For  where'er  she  may  ramble, 

Each  twig  and  each  bramble 

To  catch  in  her  clothes  makes  a  regular  scramble. 
"And  how  can  I  help  it?"  she  sobs  to  mamma. 
"There  always  is  Hearers'  wherever  /are." 

So  it's  always  the  same, 

And  the  excellent  name 
Of  "Little  Miss  Hags"  is  all  she  can  claim. 


A  VERY  WISE  MOTHER  CAT. 

MRS.  SARAH  BROWN,  of  Elleuville,  New  York,  has  a  large 
Maltese  cat  which  is  the  mother  of  three  kittens,  now 
nearly  half-grown.  It  was  noticed  lately  that  she  was  feed- 
inn  her  little  ones  on  some  tine  specimens  of  perch  and  sun- 
fish,  which  she  brought  in  nice  and  fresh  daily.  One  day  she 
was  seen  coming  in  w  ith  seven.  She  was  watched, and  it  was 
discovered  that  she  caught  the  fish  herself  in  Fautiue  Kill 
Pond,  near  the  village. 

The  pond  had  been  drawn  down  quite  low  recently,  and  the 
cat  would  crouch  down  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  when  a 
tish  would  dime  swimming  along  within  reach,  would  spring 
upon  it  in  the  water,  and  rarely  miss  its  aim.  Her  plan  was 
to  strike  the  tish  first  with  her  claws.  Having  secured  it  in 
this  way,  she  would  dip  her  head  in  under  the  water,  take 
her  prey  in  her  mouth,  and  then  swim  ashore. 

Besides  fish,  the  cat  serves  her  family  with  birds,  not  less 
than  two  of  which  she  provides  every  day.     The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  the  cat,  however,  is  the  system  she  has  adopted 
in  feeding  her  kittens.     When  she  comes  in  with  a  meal  she 
will  not  permit  any  scrambling  after  it,  by  which  one  kitten 
might  get  more  of  the  dinner  than  its  mate,  but  she  lays  the 
morsel,  fish  or  bird,  as  may  be,  before  one  of  the  young  ones. 
The  other  two  she  obliges  to  remain  quietly  at  a  distance  while 
the  one  is  eating.     In  case  there   is  any  attempt   at  rebellion, 
puss  enforces  her  rules   by  severely  punishing  the   offender. 
She    will   en  ft'   the  poor  little  one  ou   each  side  of  its   head 
with  her  motherly  paw  until  it  is  glad  to  retire  and  wait  its 
turn. 

When  the  kitten  has  eaten  one-third  of  the  meal,  the  old  cat 
removes  the  dinner,  and  places  it  in  front  of  another  kitten, 
who  eats  its  third  of  the  meal  unmolested,  when  the  third  kit- 
ten's turn  comes.  It  is  an  understood  thing  among  the  family 
that  the  kitten  that  is  served  first  on  one  day  becomes  the  last 
on  the  list  the  next  day.  This  is  acted  upon  day  after  day,  and 
nothing' ever  varies  it. 
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HOW  ABNER   EARNED   HIS   SCHOOLING. 

BY  JOHN  E.  CORYELL. 

I. 
"    A    BNER." 

/TL  "Yes,  ma'am,''  replied  the  boy,  glancing  up  from 
his  book. 

"It  'd  come  hard  on  ye  to  have  to  give  up  your 
schnolin'  now,  I  s'pose,"  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  looking  anx- 
iously at  the  thin,  pale  face  of  her  son  to  note  the  effect 
of  her  question. 

"Why  do  you  ask,  mother?  —  must  I?"  was  Abner's 
question,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  during  which  the  mo- 
ther's keen  eye  saw  the  look  of  disappointment  that  passed 
over  his  face. 

"Well,  son,  your  father's  afraid — he  don't  just  see — 

"  I  know,  mother,"  interrupted  Abiier,  quietly,  but  with 
a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  ;  "he  doesn't  see  how  ed- 
ucation is  going  to  pay." 

"You've1  had  more  schoolin'  ten  times  over  than  ever  I 
had."  s-iid  the  father,  who  came  in  just  at  this  moment, 
"an'  what  good  has  it  done  ye  ?  I  don't  say  eddication's 
no  good,  but  what  good  has  it  done  you  ?  You're  sixteen 
year  old,  an'  you  know  as  much  Latin  as  the  teacher,  your 
mother  tells  me.  Well  an'  good.  Can  ye  get  any  kind 
of  a  livin'  by  it  all  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Abner,  seeing  that  his  father  waited 
for  some  reply  from  him ;  "  but  I  can  by-and-by." 

"Ay,  by-and-by!  An'  the  bread  and  butter  mean- 
while ?" 

To  Abner  the  short  laugh  with  which  his  father  ended 
his  words  contained  a  reproach,  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  refraining  from  a  sharp  retort.  He  controlled  himself, 
however,  and  in  a  few  minutes  laid  aside  his  books  and 
went  out,  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  real  or  fancied. 

Had  Abner  but  known  it,  there  was  nothing  reproachful 
in  the  laugh  that  grated  so  harshly  on  his  ears.  No;  that 
short  laugh  expressed  only  some  of  the  bitterness  which 
filled  the  soul  of  a  man  who  at  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season  saw  himself  no  better  off  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  all  because  of  the  slowness  of  his  boat — a  defect  which 
all  his  skill  as  a  sailor  and  all  his  energy  and  hard  work 
as  a  man  could  not  remedy. 

And  so  it  had  been  season  after  season,  and  so  it  would 
probably  be  for  seasons  to  come.  He  could  not  make  a 
living  without  his  boat,  and  he  could  barely  do  so  with  it. 
Had  Abner  been  able  to  help  him,  he  would  have  needed 
one  man  less  on  board,  and  that  man's  share  would  have 
been  saved.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  feel 
sore  when  he  saw  his  son,  unlike  other  fishermen's  sons, 
spending  instead  of  earning. 

True,  it  was  not  much  that  Abner  spent,  and  so  the  boy 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  moodily  along  the  street. 
But  much  and  little  are  terms  which  have  different  value. 
What  is  little  to  one  who  has,  is  much  to  one  who  has  not. 
So  it  was  that  in  the  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  the  few 
dollars  necessary  for  Abner's  books  and  Abner's  food  seem- 
ed to  his  father  a  large  sum. 

Abner,  however,  in  his  angry  mood  would  not  recog- 
nize anything  but  the  disappointment  which  threatened 
him,  and  he  took  his  way  to  his  firm  friend  the  school- 
master, full  of  the  sense  of  his  father's  injustice. 

"But,  Abner, "said  the  school-master,  kindly,  after  he 
had  listened  to  his  young  friend's  story,  "  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  father  is  right." 

"Right!"  exclaimed  Abner,  with  a  sort  of  angry  sur- 
prise. Then  he  began  to  think  uncomfortably  of  the 
many  times  he  had  compared  the  work  of  the  head  to  the 
work  of  the  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
him  that  his  words  might  carry  a  sting  for  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Waiuwright,  do  you  think  so?"  he  asked,  with 
much  feeling,  as  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  him  that  he 
was  open  to  the  charge  of  selfishness. 


"Do  I  think  what?" 

"Why,  all  that  you  imply." 

"Well,  a  great  deal  of  it." 

Abner  sat  still  for  several  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  school-master  studied  his  face  with  earnest  sympathy. 

"I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  boy  at  length.  "I  have  been 
wicked  and  selfish.  There  is  little  Ray  Tinker,  who  is  a 
cripple,  younger  and  weaker  than  I,  and  yet  he  earns 
mi  nicy,  while  I — 

"There,  Abner,  don't  go  too  far  in  self-condemnation. 
Let  us  look  now  at  your  side." 

"I  don't  want  to  look  at  my  side;  I  can  see  it  without 
looking." 

"Now."  said  Mr.  Wainwright,  "  why  not  try  to  work 
out  .your  father's  problem,  and  show  him,  if  possible,  that 
headvvork  can  do  some  things  which  handwork  can  not. 
You  see" — with  his  genial  smile — "I  am  a  school-master, 
and  I  must  uphold  the  dignity  of  headwork  if  I  can." 

"  What  problem  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Abuer,  in  doubt. 

"  How  to  make  the  Mary  Jane  swifter." 

"<>h,  but  we  can't  do  that." 

"How  do  you  know?  Have  you  given  it  all  your 
thought  ?" 

"No;  but  I  know  we  can't." 

"  Oho !"  laughed  Mr.  Wainwright,  with  good-natured 
satire.  "A  nice  advocate  of  headwork  you  are !" 

"Well,"  insisted  Abuer,  "  we  can't  make  the  Mary  Jane 
a  swift  sailer.  Now  can  we  ?" 

"  Suppose  I  admit  that,  what  then  ?" 

"Why,  nothing,  except  that  it's  no  use  to  think  any 
more  about  it." 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  What  a  conclusion  for  a  head- 
worker  to  come  to!  Rufus  Choate,  whom  you  admire  so 
greatly,  would  never  have  stopped  like  that.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  it  was  he  who  always  said  that  he  would 
never  try  to  answer  a  question  until  he  knew  what  the 
asker  meant  by  it.  Now  what  did  your  father  mean 
when  he  said  what  he  did  about  making  the  Mary  Jane 
swifter  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Abner,  thoughtfully,  "unless — 
no,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  think  you  do;  but  I  will  ask  another  question.  Why 
did  your  father  want  the  Mary  Jane  to  be  swifter  ?" 

"So  that  he  could  get  in  with  the  other  boats,  and  sell 
his  fish  for  a  good  price, "answered  Abner,  promptly. 

"In  other  words,"  said  the  master,  "the  point  is  that 
your  father  wants  to  sell  his  fish  at  a  good  price.  Only 
he  can  see  no  means  to  this  end  but  swifter  sailing." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Abuer,  "but  it  looks  al- 
most as  difficult  now  as  before."  Then  he  hastened  to 
add.  "  I  can  give  this  some  thought." 

II. 

Mr.  Wainwright  and  Abner  did  give  the  subject  some 
thought,  and  very  serious  thought,  for  the  teacher  was 
desirous  that  his  favorite  pupil  should  carry  out  his  desire 
to  study  law,  and  he  was  therefore  glad  of  any  opportu- 
nity to  further  that  desire  by  making  Abner,  if  possible, 
self-helpful. 

A  plan  was  at  last  fixed  upon,  and  Abner  was  very  joy- 
ous. What  the  plan  was  can  best  be  seen  by  its  results, 
and  they  were  not  apparent  until  the  next  fishing  season 
commenced. 

In  the  mean  time  Abner,  by  entirely  avoiding  all  ap- 
proach to  the  topic  of  headwork,  got  along  much  more 
pleasantly  at  home.  By  obtaining  employment  to  ride 
about  with  a  doctor,  and  take  care  of  the  horse  while  the 
doctor  was  with  his  patients,  he  earned  a  little  money,  and 
further  advanced  himself  in  his  father's  esteem. 

Indeed,  the  change  in  Abner  was  so  great  that  the  father 
could  not  refrain  one  day  from  expressing  his  pleasure  to 
liis  wife. 

"  Though,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "it's  a  queer  streak 
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he's  taken,  this  of  havin'  pigeons.  However,  it's  better 
than  his  everlastin'  talk  'bout  heads  and  hands,  for  we  can 
eat  the  pigeons." 

Abner  had  developed  very  suddenly  a  strong  fancy  for 
pigeons,  and  had  bought  a  pair  with  the  first  money  he 
could  save.  Most  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  his  birds, 
and  he  even  took  one  or  the  other  of  them  on  most  of  his 
walks,  which  he  suddenly  began  to  take,  to  the  comfort 
of  his  mother  and  the  improvement  of  his  health. 

The  time  passed  quickly  enough  even  for  Abner,  impa- 
tient as  he  was  to  put  his  plan  into  operation,  and  the 
fishing  season  was  close  at  hand.  A  day  before  the  boats 
went  out  for  the  first  time,  Abner  went  to  one  of  the  fish 
dealers. 

"  You  know  father's  always  last  in  with  his  catch,"  he 
said,  abruptly,  for  he  was  considerably  excited,  and  was 
so  full  of  his  plan  that  he  had  no  thought  of  making  any 
preface. 

"  Ya-as,  like  enough." 

"Well,  suppose  I  could  tell  you  several  hours  before 
the  fleet — the  first  of  the  fleet — got  in  just  what  father's 
catch  was,  the  kind  of  fish  and  number  of  each  kind, 
couldn't  you  afford  to  give  a  better  price  than  for  the 
first  fish  landed  ?" 

"Couldn't  a  cannon-ball  get  the  best  o'  me  in  a  colli- 
sion ?  I  rather  think  yes.  Is  the  old  man  goin'  to  take  a 
telegraft  wire  out  with  'ini  ?" 

"No;  but  I'm  serious.  If  I  give  you  particulars  of  the 
catch,  will  you  pay  well  on  delivery  ?" 

"What's  up,  Ab?" 

"Well,  that's  my  secret,  but  Mr.  Wainwright  will  vouch 
for  me;  and  anyhow  you  don't  pay  till  the  fish  are  de- 
livered. You  don't  run  any  risk." 

"Oh,  don't  I,  though !  If  I  promise  the  fish  to  my  cus- 
tomers and  I  can't  deliver,  how  then?" 

"  But  Mr.  Wainwright  will  tell  you  it's  perfectly  safe." 

"  Wa'al,  all  right,  Ab.  What  is  it? — some  blamed  sci- 
entific trick  ?" 

"Never  mind, "said  Abner,  running  away  gleefully. 

With  his  father  he  had  not  such  an  easy  time,  but  after 
insisting  that  it  was  "all  mithiii'  but  foolishness," he  final- 
ly consented  to  give  Abner's  plan  a  careful  and  secret 
trial. 

III. 

The  fleet  had  hardly  faded  over  the  horizon  before  Ab- 
ner began  to  grow  uneasy.  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  had 
stood  by  Abner,  tried  to  reason  with  him.  telling  him  that 
he  must  be  patient. 

"  Yes,  I  know," answered  the  boy,  "I've  hours  to  wait ; 
but  so  much  depends  on  first  success,  I  can't  help  being 
anxious.  You  couldn't  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"I  can't,  any  how,  "said  the  master.  "I  may  as  well 
confess  I'm  as  anxious  as  you.  It  is  your  education,"  he 
went  on,  laughingly,  "but  it's  my  reputation,  that  is  at 
stake." 

However,  Mr.  Wainwright  had  to  subdue  his  impa- 
tience and  go  to  his  scholars;  but  Abner,  not  compelled  by 
any  necessity,  turned  from  one  thing  to  another  in  a  vain 
effort  to  fix  his  thoughts,  and  at  last,  as  if  in  despair,  he 
took  a  book,  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  sat  down 
by  the  empty  pigeon  loft. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  stood  panting  before  the  fish  deal- 
er, gasping:  "Here's  the  catch.  If  the  wind's  good,  the 
boat  will  be  iu  in  five  hours." 

The  man  read  the  items  scribbled  painfully  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  demanded,  "You're  dead  sure  o'  this  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  I  stand  here." 

"All  right.     I'llreskit.    Nothin'  venture,  iiothm'  have." 

Several  hours  later  Abner  hailed  his  father  as  he  stepped 
ashore,  tired  and  hungry,  and  almost  shouted  at  him  : 
"Here's  Mr.  Simpson,  father.  He  takes  the  whole  catch." 

"Yes,  purvidin'  it's  accordin'  to  invoice,"  said  the  fish 
dealer. 


It  was  according  to  invoice,  as  Mr.  Simpson  phrased  it, 
and  Abner  led  his  father  home,  probably  the  most  joyous 
boy  in  Massachusetts  that  night. 

"The  pigeons  are  good  for  something  better  than  eat- 
ing; aren't  they,  father  ?" 

"  They  are  that,  son.  But  who'd  'a  thought  that  them 
dumb  critters  'ud  know  enough  to  carry  a  letter  home  ?" 

"Why,  father,  they  are  trained  to  do  it,  and  they  can 
go  for  five  hundred  miles  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
The  best  are  called  Antwerps,  but  mine  are  only  a  com- 
mon breed.  Mr.  Wainwright  told  me  about  them,  and 
suggested  them  to  me.  He  had  read  about  them." 

"Read  about  'em,  had  he  ?     Got  it  outen  a  book  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  You  see,  I  told  him  about  the  Mary  Jane 
being  slow,  and  how  you  couldn't  afford  to  keep  me  at 
school,  and  he  said  if  I  could  sell  your  fish  for  a  good 
price,  he  didn't  believe  it  would  make  any  difference  if 
she  was  slow." 

"  He  said  that,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Wa'al.  he's  got  a  long  head." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  guess  it's  all  right  about  the  books,  son." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"Abner!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Maybe  there's  more'ii  I  thought  in  what  you  used  to 
say  'bout  head  work  and  handwork." 

Abner  studied  law,  supported,  as  he  said,  "by  the  wings 
of  a  carrier-pigeon.'' 


THE  STORY  OF  CANUTE. 

BY  MARY  J.  PORTER. 

HAVE  you  heard  the  tale  of  brave  Canute, 
Who  ruled  on  English  soil 
When  Danish  conquests  bore  their  fruit, 
And  rest  succeeded  toil? 

His  father,  Sweyn,  was  a  man  of  war; 

But  a  lover  of  peace  was  he, 
Who  governed  by  the  strength  of  law. 

And  judged  iu"  equity. 

How  wise  lie  was.  how  much  he  knew, 

The  half  can  ne'er  be  told; 
Nor  how  the  power  of  England  grew 

In  the  reign  of  this  King  of  old. 

He  walked  by  the  sea,  this  good  Canute, 

With  a  crowd  of  flatterers  near. 
They  sought  for  words  that  his  pride  might  suit, 

For  words  that  would  please  his  ear. 

"All  might  is  yours.     These  waves  to  you 

Would  own  the  right  of  sway ; 
For  what  may  not  Canute  subdue, 

Whom  all  things  must  obey?" 

"Bring  me  a  chair,"  cried  wise  Canute, 

"For  I  would  rest  awhile, 
And  place  it  near  where  waters  meet 

In  strife  about  our  isle." 

He  sat  by  the  sea,  this  monarch  strong, 
And  the  courtiers  round  him  pressed; 

Then  he  lifted  his  voice  above  the  throng, 
And  thus  the  waves  addressed: 

"Turn  back,  O  floods!  your  coming  cease; 

Turn  back,  O  rising  tide! 
Ye  restless  waves,  I  bid  you  peace!" 

The  sounding  depths  replied. 

He  called  aloud,  this  great  Canute, 

But  ever  the  waters  rolled; 
The  tide  came  in,  and  the  lords  were  mute 

Who  had  human  might  extolled. 

Then  they  heard  the  voice  of  Canute  again, 
Through  the  midst  of  the  ocean's  roar: 

"Know  ye  that  God,  who  imf/<    us  men, 
fs  God  for  evermore. " 
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A    VENETIAN    MAIDEN.— FROM  A  P.UNTINU  BY  E.  DE  BLAAS. 


A  MONKEY'S  LOVE  OF  NEATNESS. 

BY    EKNEST    IXUEHSOLL. 

A  1 '"HEN  I  was  at  Yarmouth,  that  great  fishing  town  on 
*  A  tin-  southern  coast  of  England,  a  few  summers  ago, 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  monkey  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget,  lln  was  a  delightful  little  fellow,  though  he 
belonged  to  an  organ-grinder,  and  earned  his  living  by 
tlancing  and  collecting  pennies,  and  though  he  had  only 
the  common  name  of  Jocko,  which  is  really  710  name  at  all. 

He  wore  a  little  jacket  and  skirt  of  scarlet  cloth,  with 
lots  of  brass  buttons  upon  it,  and  a  red  cap  held  by  a  strap 
under  the  chin,  and  whenever  he  took  off  this  cap,  as  he 
would  always  do  most  politely  when  anything  was  given 
him,  he  showed  a  furry  In-own  head  much  like  a  seal-skin 
cap. 

The  organ-man  told  me  the  little  fellow  was  about  live 
years  old.  and  knew  his  name.  So  I  said.  "Jocko.  Jocko, 
rome  and  see  me."  The  monkey  at  once  snatched  nil'  liis 
cap.  and  climbing  up  into  my  la]),  rubbed  his  furry  head 
against  me.  gazing  up  out  of  a  pair  of  merry,  intelligent 
eyes  in  a  \\a\  that  quite  won  my  In  art.  A  minute  after 
he  curled  down  and  went  to  sleep,  or  pretended  to  do  so. 
I  think  his  nap  was  a  real  one,  though  brief,  for  it  is  likely 
he  was  tired  with  his  long  trotting  about  and  dancing  in 
unnatural  attitudes. 

When  any  one  gave  him  anything  his  lirst  motion  a  her 
seizing  it  in  his  small  black  list  was  to  bite  it.  If  it  was 
eatable  land  he  was  very  fond  of  nuts  and  candies),  his 


.joy  shone  all  over  his  wrinkled  face 
as  he  munched  at  it,  watching  all 
the  time  lest  somebody  should  take 
the  sweetie  away ;  but  if  the  gift 
proved  to  be  a  hard  penny,  he  leaped 
to  the  top  of  the  organ  at  a  single 
bound,  and  gave  it  to  his  master. 
This  done,  he  would  hurry  down 
again  and  stay  at  the  farthest  stretch 
of  his  chain,  as  though  trying  to  get 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  mo- 
notonous music. 

His  master  seemed  very  fond  of 
him,  and  would  carefully  take  him 
under  his  coat  if  rain  or  a  cold  sea- 
wiiid  made. Jocko  shiver;  and  well  he 
might,  for  the  monkey's  lively  ways 
and  pretty  tricks  brought  a  crowd  of 
children  about  his  miserable  organ, 
and  earned  many  a  coin  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  given. 

The  prettiest  of  all  Jocko's  tricks 
was  his  love  of  brushing-  clothes.  He 
seemed  to  be  uneasy  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  friends  with  any  person 
Tintil  he  had  gone  carefully  over  their 
whole  suit.  He  had  a  small  flat 
brush,  like  a  shoe-brush,  which  he 
grasped  in  his  right  hand,  and  used 
with  the  greatest  diligence,  chatting 
all  the  time  in  monkey  talk,  the  tone 
of  which  seemed  complimentary, 
though  I  could  never  quite  make  out 
what  he  meant,  and  so  did  not  risk 
any  reply. 

One  day  he  evidently  thought  a 
gentleman  had  not  brushed  his  hat 
before  coming  out,  for  he  tugged  at 
his  chain  and  scolded  until  his  master 
let  him  scramble  up  the  gentleman's 
arm.  Then  he  perched  comfortably 
on  his  shoulder  and  brushed  away  at 
the  hat  with  all  his  might,  leaning 
over  the  top,  and  looking  here  and 

there,  until  not  a  particle  of  dust  remained.  The  look  of 
satisfaction  with  which  Jocko  received  a  sixpence  for  this 
careful  work,  and  the  last  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
bright  black  eye,  to  be  quite  sure  he  had  done  his  brushing 
thoroughly,  were  very  funny. 


MOULDS. 


LEARNING  A  TRADE. 

E\7ERY  boy  or  girl  who  has  ever  passed  through  Trenton 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  must  have  noticed  the 
great  red  cones  that  rise  up  here  and  there  not  far  away 
from  the  track,  making  the  outskirts  of  the  city  look  like 
an   immense  brick-yard.     If  the  boy  takes  the  trouble  to 
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ask,  however,  he  will  be  told  that  these  are  not  brick,  but 
pottery  kilns,  where  the  china  and  stone  wares  that  we  use 
in  our  houses  and  on  our  tables  are  made,  and  that  Tren- 
toii  is  the  principal  place  in  the  United  States  where  this 
manufacture  is  carried  on.      If  he  becomes  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  as  to 
want  to  see  a  pottery,  he 
can  not  do  better  than  stop 
over  for  half  a  day  and  go 
through  the  works  of  the 
Mercer  Pottery  Company, 
or  the  large  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Moore.     The 
latter,   indeed,    is    one    of 
those  that  he  will  see  from 
the  track,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  as  the  train  approach- 
es Trenton.     And  if  he  has 
a  desire  to  learn  the  trade 
and  become  a  potter  him- 
self, such  a  visit  will  help 
him  to  get  an  idea  before- 
hand of  what  a  pottery  boy 
is  required  to  do. 

He  will  be  shown  first  of 
all  the  heaps  of  clay,  or  ka- 
olin, from  which  the  ware 
is  made.  This  is  a  white, 
chalky  substance,  already 
partly  cleansed  from  im- 
purities and  foreign  ele- 
ments, but  having  to  be 
purified  still  further  and 
mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  feldspar  before 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The 
kaolin  comes  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  Jersey, 
and  the  feldspar  from  Con- 
necticut and  Maine,  so  that 
two  sections  of  the  country 
are  drawn  upon  to  make 
the  commonest  kind  of  a 
wash-bowl  or  dinner  plate. 


These  substances,  being  thrown  in  a  large  vat,  are 
stirred  up  with  water,  like  milk  in  a  churn,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixt-d,  when  the  water  is 
drained  off  through  fine  lawn  sieves,  and  only 
the  mixture  left  behind.  To  extract  every  drop 
of  water,  this  is  then  put  under  a  heavy  pi-ess, 
and  when  it  comes  out  of  this  prunes  it  looks 
and  feels  like  soft  putty,  though  of  a  little 
deeper  color,  and  is  ready  for  the  potter's  use. 
So  far  the  work  has  been  done  by  machinery, 
needing  scarcely  any  care.  Now  skill  comes  into- 
the  manufacture,  and  it  begins  to  be  interesting. 
China-ware,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made 
in  three  ways:  it  is  either  "thrown,"  "jiggered."' 
or  "pressed,"  according  to  the  size  or  shape  of 
the  article  desired.  When  "  thrown,"  it  is  made 
upon  the  potter's  wheel,  and  this  is  the  oldest 
and  simplest  of  the  three  processes.  The  wheel, 
indeed,  is  as  old  as  history. 

The  honor  of  having  invented  this  useful  bit 
of  machinery  is  claimed  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Japanese.     The  Greeks  maintain 
that  we  owe  it  to  Daedalus,  an  Athenian  noble 
of  royal  descent,  who  invented  the  wedge,  the 
axe.  and  other  mechanical  instruments.     That 
the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  it  in  very  early 
times  we  know  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  on 
a  painting  on  one  of  the  walls  at  Beni-Hassaii. 
The  Japanese  give  a  date,  claiming  that  it  was 
invented  in  the  year  72-i  by  a  priest  named  Giyoki.     Ex- 
cept that  it  is  turned  by  steam  instead  of  by  a  treadle,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  "potter's  wheel"  for  two  thou- 
sand years.      I  suppose  that  it  is  about  the  only  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  world  which  tir.»e  has  not  improved. 
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The  (  'ypriole  jars  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
beautiful  Chinese  vases  and  cups  in  the  same  collection 
were  all  made  centuries  ago  in  precisely  the  same  way 
that,  the  Trenton  pottery  is  thrown  to-day.  Hardly  any 
manufacture  is  more  interesting.  The  potter,  bending 
over  the  wheel,  places  his  lump  of  clay  oil  the  revolving 
disk,  builds  it  up  into  a  sort  of  tower  with  both  bands, 
sticks  one  hand  in  the  top  while  he  holds  it  with  the  other, 
and  as  it  goes  round  and  round  gives  it  in  some  myste- 
rious way  the  form  of  a  cup,  or  a  mug,  or  a  vase.  How 
he  does  it  one  can  not  tell;  one  can  only  wonder 

11  More  :ind   more   to  see 

That,  shapeless,  lifeless  mass  of  clay 
Rise  up  to  meet  the'  master's  haiul, 
And  now  contract  and  now  expand, 
And  even  his  lightest  touch  oljcy." 

To  do  this  of  course  one  must  be  an  expert.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  work  which  the  boy  visitor  will  look  at  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity,  realizing  how  much  practice  must  be 
required  before  the  potter  can  learn  to  do  his  work  well. 
The  wheel,  however,  is  otherwise  used  in  •'  jiggering," 
where  the  article,  instead  of  being  built  up  by  the  potter's 
hand,  is  shaped  on  the  outside  of  a  mould.  The  pressed 
ware  is  also  moulded,  but  in  separate  parts,  and  in  the  in- 
side of  the  mould. 

It  is  in  the  jiggering  department  that  boys  are  first 
made  useful,  though  here  they  are,  usually  employed,  not 
by  the  manufacturer,  but  by  the  jigger  man,  since  by 
having  the  help  of  one  or  two  boys  he  may  do  so  much 
more  work  himself.  Thus  one  man  in  Mr.  Moore's  pot- 
tery, by  the  aid  of  three  boys,  is  able  to  make  thirteen 
hundred  dozen  plates  and  saucers  a  week.  This  may  sound 
extraordinary,  but  if  one  will  stand  alongside  him  for  five 
minutes,  and  note  the  speed  with  which  he  turns  off  plate 
after  plate,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  strange. 

One  of  the  boys  drops  a  dab  of  clay  on  the  slab  before 
him.  flattens  it  out  like,  a  piece  of  pie  crust,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  spread  it,  not  on  the  top  of  the  pie  plate,  but  over 
the  bottom.  This  he  hands  to  the  jigger.  The  latter  takes 
it,  sets  the  plate,  bottom  up,  oil  his  revolving  wheel,  trims 
off  the  unnecessary  clay  with  a  little  ivory  tool  correspond- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  plate,  presses  the  clay  down  over 
the  model,  makes  it  of  uniform  thickness,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  write  this  hands  it,  completed,  to  the 
second  boy,  who  carries  it  off  to  the  drying  shelf,  from 
which  the  third  boy  has  just  brought  a  fresh  supply  of 
moulds.  The  first  has  meanwhile  been  repeating  his  part 
of  the  process,  and  is  ready  for  the  jigger  by  the  time  the 
latter  is  ready  for  him.  So  the  work  goes  on  all  day. 

If,  after  having  helped  the  jigger  for  some  time,  the  boy 
wants  to  learn  the  trade,  the  proprietor  is  very  ready  to 
take  him  in.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  apprentices  is  usual 
ly  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  manufacturers  are  al- 
ways glad  to  get  hold  of  bright,  intelligent  boys.  Their 
apprenticeship  will  last  four  years;  they  are  paid  at  first 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  less  than  men's  prices 
for  the  same  kind  of  work;  then  twenty  per  cent,  less; 
then  fifteen  per  cent.  ;  then  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  finally,  be- 
coming journeymen,  they  get  the  market  price  for  skilled 
labor,  ami.  being  paid  by  the  piece,  they  can  make  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  choose.  The  newest  and  smallest  boy 
in  Mr.  Moore's  pottery  has  made,  the  last  three  weeks,  ail 
average  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  and  from 
that  the  boys'  wages  run  up  to  six  dollars,  ten  dollars,  and 
twelve  dollars. 

It  is  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  boy  which  deter- 
mine how  much  he  shall  make,  and  he  has  only  him- 
self to  blame  if  his  earnings  are  not  fairly  good.  He 
is  generally  set  to  work  at  the  pressed  ware,  and  if  it  be 
his  task  to  make  a  pitcher,  one  will  see  him  spreading  a 
layer  of  clay  over  the  inside  of  a  mould,  which  forms  one- 
half  of  the  article,  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  other 
half,  clamping  the  two  together  and  joining  the  seams  in 


the  clay  by  passing  his  hand  through  the  hole  at  the  bot- 
tom. Then  another  mould  is  added,  containing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pitcher,  and  the  article  is  set  away  to  dry. 
This  does  not  take  long.  When  quite  dry  a  slight,  knock 
will  loosen  the  moulds,  and  the  pitcher  will  come  out  com- 
plete, except  for  the  handle,  which  will  be  added  after- 
ward. 

When  the  article  has  reached  this  stage,  whether  it  has 
been  thrown,  jiggered,  or  pressed,  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  kiln  and  "  fired."  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  along 
with  a  number  of  others  in  a  deep  earthenware  dish  call- 
ed a  "seggar."  These  seggars  when  full  are  taken  in- 
side the  kiln  and  piled  one  011  top  of  the  other  until  it  is 
entirely  filled.  Then  the  door  is  cemented  up,  and  a  fire 
started  in  the  furnace  beneath,  slow  at  first,  so  as  not  to 
crack  the  damp  clay,  but  increasing  in  intensity  until,  as 
one  looks  in  through  a  brick  removed  for  the  purpose,  he 
is  reminded  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace  seven  times 
heated,  and  expects  to  see  the  figures  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-nego.  The  seggars  glow  with  a  white 
heat,  and  one  does  not  dare  to  think  where  the  thermom- 
eter would  go  to  if  it  were  hung  up  inside. 

After  a  couple  of  days,  when  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  door- 
way opened,  and  the  seggars  taken  out,  the  ware  is  found 
to  be  hard  and  white,  though  still  rough,  and  needing  to 
have  the  glazed  surface  put  on  before  it  can  be  used.  This 
is  done  by  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  flint,  and  then  when 
it  is  dry  replacing  it  in  the  seggar,  and  baking  it  a  second 
time.  When  it  now  comes  out  of  the  kiln  it  is  the  glazed 
cup,  pitcher,  or  plate  in  ordinary  use. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  decorate  the  "ware,  though 
this  is  not  done  in  all  potteries,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  separate  branch  of  the  trade.  Where  it  is  done,  as 
it  is  in  the  Mercer  Company,  it  gives  employment  to  girls, 
whose  delicate  touch  is  better  fitted  for  the  paint-brush 
than  the  heavier  work  which  has  gone  before.  They  will 
be  seen  seated  at  a  long  table  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  room,  each  with  a  little  palette  of  colors  before  her, 
and  painting  her  own  part  of  the  design  upon  the  article 
as  it  passes  down  the  line.  The  first  one,  who  is  a  little 
girl  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  lays  on  each 
cup  or  saucer  a  dab  of  brown  for  a  stem.  She  is  guided 
by  the  print  of  the  design,  which  has  already  been  stamped 
on,  and  has  only  to  make  sure  that  her  lines  are  straight. 

This  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  little 
girl,  who  has  just  been  promoted  from  dusting  the  china, 
is  taking  her  first  lessons  in  art.  The  next  girl,  who  is  a 
little  further  ahead,  paints  a  leaf,  and  passes  it  to  the  next, 
who  does  something  more  difficult  still,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  design  has  been  filled  in,  and  the  article  is  ready 
to  be  fired  a  third  time,  in  order  to  fix  the  color.  In  this 
department  the  girls  make  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  Of  course  the  work  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  art, 
but  every  one  can  not  have  Sevres  china,  on  a  single  piece 
of  which  the  decorators  may  work  for  days,  and  most  of  us, 
indeed,  will  have  to  content  ourselves  with  Trenton. 

Having  seen  this,  the  visitor  will  have  seen  about  all 
that  the  pottery  has  to  show.  When  he  goes  home,  the 
ordinary  utensils  of  the  table  and  the  house  will  have  an 
mil  rest  for  him  which  they  never  possessed  before.  The 
water  pitcher  will  present  itself  no  longer  as  a  single  arti- 
cle, but  as  being  made  up  of  two  halves  and  a  handle, 
while  the  soap  cup,  of  which  he  has  never  thought  at  all, 
will  shape  itself  into  seven  distinct  pieces.  And  if  he  is 
thoughtfully  inclined,  he  will  take  down  his  volume  of 
Longfellow,  and  turning  to  "  Keramos,"  read  the  song  of 
the  potter : 

"Turn,  turn,  my  wheel.     What  is  begun 
At  dax break   must  at  dark   lie  dour; 

To-morrow  will  be  another  day: 
To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame, 
And  stamp  witli   honor  or  with  shame 

These  vessels  made  of  clay," 
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BY    KIRK    MUNROE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MARK  AND  RUTH  ATTEND  AN  AUCTION. 

.4  LTHOUGH  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  regretted  the  delay 
J\  in  Key  West,  being  anxious  to  get  settled  in  their 
new  home  as  soon  as  possible,  the  children  did  not  mind 
it  a  bit;  indeed,  they  were  rather  glad  of  it.  In  the  nov- 
elty of  everything  they  saw  in  this  queerest  of  American 
cities  they  found  plenty  to  occupy  and  amuse  them. 

The  Captain  and  their  father  were  busy  in  the  court- 
room nearly  every  day,  and  Mrs.  Elmer  did  not  care  to  go 
ashore  except  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  with  her  hus- 
band. So  the  children  went  off  on  long  exploring  expe- 
ditions by  themselves,  and  the  following  letter,  written 
during  this  time  by  Ruth  to  her  dearest  friend,  Edna 
May,  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  things  they  saw : 

"  KKY  WKST,  FLORIDA,  December  15,  188-. 

"MY  DEAREST  EDNA, — It  seems  almost  a  year  since  I 
left  you  in  dear  old  Norton,  so  much  has  happened  since 
then.  This  is  the  very  first  chance  I  have  had  since  I 
left  to  send  you  a  letter,  so  I  will  make  it  a  real  long  one, 
and  try  to  tell  you  everything.  • 

"  I  was  not  seasick  a  bit,  but  Mark  was.  In  the  Pe- 
nobscot  River  we  rescued  a  man  from  a  floating  cake  of 
ice,  and  brought  him  with  us.  His  name  is  Jan  Jan  sen  ; 
but  Mark  calls  him  Jack  Jackson.  A  few  days  before  we 
got  here  we  found  a  wreck,  and  helped  get  it  off,  and 
brought  it  here  to  Key  West.  Now  we  are  waiting  for  a 
court  to  say  how  much  it  was  worth  to  do  it.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  allowed  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  wreck  was  a  big  ship,  and  it  was  real  hard  work. 

"This  is  an  awfully  funny  place,  and  I  just  wish  you 
were  here  to  walk  round  with  Mark  and  me  and  see  it. 
It  is  on  an  island,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  named  '  Key,' 
because  all  the  islands  down  here  are  called  keys.  The 
Spaniards  call  it  '  Cayo  Hueso,'  which  means  bone  key,  or 
bone  island ;  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  for  I  haven't 
seen  any  bones  here.  The  island  is  all  made  of  coral,  and 
the  streets  are  just  hard  white  coral  worn  down.  The  isl- 
and is  almost  flat,  and  Captain  Li — he's  our  captain — says 
that  the  highest  part  is  only  sixteen  feet  above  the  ocean. 

"Oh,  Edna!  you  ought  to  see  the  palm-trees.  They 
grow  everywhere,  great  cocoa-nut  and  date  palms,  and 
we  drink  the  milk  out  of  the  cocoa-nuts  when  we  go  on 
picnics  and  get  thirsty.  And  the  roses  are  perfectly  love- 
ly, and  they  have  great  oleanders  and  cactuses,  and  hun- 
dreds of  flowers  that  I  don't  know  the  names  of,  and  they 
are  all  in  full  bloom  now,  though  it  is  nearly  Christmas. 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  hang  up  my  stocking  this  Christ- 
mas; they  don't  seem  to  do  it  down  here. 

"The  other  day  we  went  out  to  the  soldiers'  barracks 
and  saw  a  banyan-tree  that  Captain  Li  says  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States,  but  we  didn't  see  any  monkeys 
or  elephants.  Mark  says  he  don't  think  this  is  very  trop- 
ical, because  we  haven't  seen  any  bread-fruit-trees,  nor  a 
single  pirate;  but  they  used  to  have  them  here — I  mean 
pirates.  Anyhow,  we  have  custard  apples,  and  they  sound 
tropical,  don't  they  ?  And  we  have  sapadilloes,  that  look 
like  potatoes,  and  taste  like — well,  I  think  they  taste  hor- 
rid; but  most  people  seem  to  like  them. 

"  It  is  real  hot  here,  and  I  am  weariiig  my  last  summer's 
best  straw  hat  and  my  thinnest  linen  dresses.  You  know 
those  I  had  last  vacation.  The  thermometer  got  up  to 
85°  yesterday. 

"  Do  write  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself  and  the  girls. 
Has  Susie  Rand  got  well  enough  to  go  to  school  yet  ?  and 
who's  head  in  the  algebra  class  ?  Mark  wants  to  know 
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how's  the  skating,  and  if  the  boys  have  built  a  snow  fort 
yet.  Most  all  the  people  here  are  black,  and  everybody 
talks  Spanish  ;  it  is  so  funny  to  hear  them. 

"Now  I  must  say  good-by,  because  Mark  is  calling  me 
to  go  to  the  fruit  auction.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  some 
other  time. 

"With  love  to  everybody,  I  am  your  own  lovingest 
friend,  RUTH  ELMER. 

"P.S. — Don't  forget  that  you  are  coming  down  here  to 
see  me  next  winter." 

Before  Ruth  finished  this  letter  Mark  began  calling  to 
her  to  hurry  up,  for  the  bell  had  stopped  ringing,  and  the 
auction  might  be  all  over  before  they  got  there.  She  hur- 
riedly directed  it,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  to  mail  on  the 
way  to  the  auction,  just  as  her  brother  called  out  that  he 
"did  think  girls  were  the  very  slowest." 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  wharf  at  which 
the  schooner  lay  when  Ruth  asked  Mark  if  he  had  any 
money. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  not  a  cent.  I  forgot  all  about  it. 
Just  wait  here  a  minute,  while  I  run  back  and  get  some 
from  mother." 

"  Well,"  said  Ruth.  "  if  boys  ain't  the  very  carelessest !" 
But  Mark  was  out  of  hearing  before  she  finished. 

While  she  waited  for  him,  Ruth  looked  in  at  the  open 
door  of  a  very  little  house  where  several  colored  women 
were  making  beautiful  flowers  out  of  tiny  shells  and  glis- 
tening fish  scales.  She  became  so  interested  in  their  work 
that  she  was  sorry  when  Mark  came  running  back,  out  of 
breath,  and  gasped:  "  I've  got  it!  Now  let's  hurry  up!" 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  head  of  the  wharf,  they 
walked  quickly  through  the  narrow  streets  until  they 
came  to  a  square,  on  one  corner  of  which  quite  a  crowd  of 
people  were  collected.  They  were  all  listening  attentive- 
ly to  a  little  man  with  a  big  voice,  who  stood  on  a  box  in 
front  of  them,  and  who  was  saying  as  fast  as  he  could, 
"Forty,  forty,  forty — shall  I  have  the  five?  Yes,  sir; 
thank  you.  Forty-five,  five,  five — who  says  fifty  ?  Fifty, 
fifty,  forty-five — going,  going,  gone,  and  sold  at  forty-five 
to  Mr. —  Beg  pardon;  the  name,  sir?  Of  course,  cer- 
tainly. And  now  comes  the  finest  lot  of  oranges  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  Key  West.  What  am  I  hid  per  hun- 
dred for  them  ?  Who  makes  me  an  offer?" 

Of  course  he  was  an  auctioneer,  and  this  was  the  regu- 
lar fruit  auction  that  is  held  on  this  same  corner  nearly 
every  morning  of  the  year.  Many  other  things  besides 
fruit  are  sold  at  these  auctions;  in  fact,  almost  everything 
in  Key  West  is  bought  or  sold  at  auction.  For  an  hour 
before  the  time  set  for  the  auction  a  man  goes  through 
the  streets  ringing  a  bell  and  announcing  what  is  to  be 
sold.  This  morning  he  had  announced  a  fine  lot  of  or- 
anges, among  other  things,  and  as  Mrs.  Elmer  was  anx- 
ious to  get  some,  she  had  told  Mark  and  Ruth  to  buy  a 
hundred  if  the  bids  did  not  run  too  high. 

The  children  had  already  attended  several  auctions  as 
spectators,  and  Mark  knew  enough  not  to  bid  on  the  first 
lot  offered.  He  waited  until  somebody  who  knew  more 
about  the  value  of  oranges  than  he  should  fix  the  price. 
He  and  Ruth  pushed  their  way  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
auctioneer,  and  watched  him  attentively. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  little  man,  "give  me  a 

starter.   How  much  for  the  first  lot  of  these  prime  oranges  ?" 

"  Two  dollars,"  called  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 

"Two,"  cried  the  auctioneer.      "Two,  two,  two  and  a 

half.     Who  says  three  ?     Shall  I  hear  it  ?     And  three. 

Who  bids  three  ?     That's  right.     Do  I  hear  the  quarter  ? 

They  are  well  worth  it,gentlemen.    Will  no  one  give  me  t  he 

quarter?    Well,  time  is  money,  and  tempusfugit.    Going 

at  three — at  three ;  going,  going,  and  sold  at  three  dollars." 

Several  more  lots  sold  so  rapidly  at  three  dollars  that 

Mark  had  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  heard  or  of 

catching  the  auctioneer's  eye,  until  finally,  in  a  sort  of 
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despair,  he  called  out,  "  Quarter,"  just  as  another  lot  was 
about  to  be  knocked  down  to  a  dealer  at  three  dollars. 

''Ah!''  said  the  auctioneer:  "that  is  something  like. 
it  takes  a  gentleman  from  the  North  to  appreciate  oranges 
at  their  true  value.  A  quarter  is  bid.  Shall  I  have  a 
half  ?  Do  I  hear  it '{  Half,  half,  half:  and  sold  at  three 
dollars  and  a  quarter  to  Mr. — what  name,  please  ?  Elder. 
Oh  yes;  good  old  name;  and  one  you  can  live  up  to  more 
and  more  every  day  of  your  life.  John,  pick  out  a  hun- 
dred of  the  best  for  Mr.  Elder." 

The  oranges  selected  by  John  were  such  beauties  that 
neither  Mark  nor  his  mother  regretted  the  extra  quarter 
of  a  dollar  that  had  secured  them.  After  that,  during  the 
rest  of  their  stay  in  Key  \\Vst.  whenever  Mark  went  near 
a  fruit  auction  he  was  addressed  most  politely  by  the  auc- 
tioneer as  "Mr.  Elder,"  and  invited  to  examine  the  goods 
oll'ered  for  sale  that  day. 

(  hie  day  Mark  and  Ruth  rowed  out  among  the  vessels 
of  the  sponging  fleet  that  had  just  come  in  from  up  the 
coast.  Here  they  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  weather- 
beaten,  old  sponger,  who  sat  in  the  stern  of  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  boats,  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  over- 
hauling some  rigging,  and  from  him  they  gained  much 
new  information  concerning  sponges. 

"We  gets  them  all  along  the  reef  as  far  as  Key  Bis- 
cayne,"  said  the  old  sponger;  "but  the  best  comes  from 
Rock  Island,  up  the  coast  nigh  to  St.  Mark's." 

"Why,  that's  where  we're  going,"  interrupted  Ruth. 
"Be  you,  sissy?     Wa'al.  you'll  see  a  plenty  raked  up 
there,  I  reckon.     Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  water-glass  }" 


"No."  said  Ruth,  "  I  never  did." 

"Wa'al,"  said  the  old  man,  "here's  one;  maybe  you'd! 
like  to  look  through  it ;"  and  he  showed  them  what  looked' 
like  a  wooden  bucket  with  a  glass  bottom.  "Jest  take 
an'  hold  it  a  leetle  ways  down  into  the  water,  an'  see  what 
you  can  see." 

Taking  the  bucket  which  was  held  out  to  her,  Ruth  did 
as  the  old  man  directed,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  "  Why,  I  can  see  the  bottom  just  as  plain  as: 
looking  through  a  window." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  sponger;  "an"  that's  the  way 
we  sees  the  sponges  lying  on  the  bottom.  An'  when  we 
sees  'em,  we  takes  those  long-handled  rakes  there  an'  hauls 
'em  up  to  the  top.  When  they  fust  conies  up  they's  plumb 
black,  and  about  the  nastiest  things  you  ever  did  see,  I 
reckon.  We  throws  'em  into  crawls  built  in  shallow  wa- 
ter, an'  lets  'em  rot  till  all  the  animal  matter  is  dead,  an" 
then  \\e  stirs  'em  up  an'  beats  'em  with  sticks  to  get  it  out. 
Then  they  has  to  be  washed  an'  dried  an'  trimmed  an" 
handled  consider'ble  afore  they's  ready  for  market." 

The  sponge  crawls  of  which  the  old  man  spoke  are- 
square  pens  made  of  stakes  driven  into  the  sand  side  by 
side  and  as  close  as  possible  together.  In  some  of  them  at 
Key  West  Mark  and  Ruth  saw  little  negro  boys  diving  to 
bring  up  stray  sponges  that  the  rakes  had  missed.  They 
did  not  seem  to  enjoy  this  half  as  much  as  Mark  and  his 
boy  friends  used  to  enjoy  diving  in  the  river  at  Norton, 
and  they  shivered  as  though  they  were  cold,  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  day. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  GRANDCHILDREN. 

I!Y  LfCY  C.  LILLIE. 

NEXT  in  importance  ID  the  little  English  royalties  of 
whom  I  told  you  in  YoUNG  PEOPLE  No.  231  are  the 
suns  and  daughters  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 
She,  as  perhaps  you  kno\v.  is  the  Queen's  eldest  child, 
Yirtonn.  and  in  1858  was  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  who  is  heir  to  the  German  Empire. 

During  the  Princess  Victoria's  girlhood  she  was  her 
mother's  favorite  companion,  and  her  marriage  and  going 
from  home  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Queen.  She  has 
described  in  her  journal  how  she  missed  her  darling 
daughter,  how  lonely  the  rooms  of  the  palace  looked 
without  her,  and  how  it  made  her  fairly  weep  to  come 
unexpectedly  upon  some  trifles  belonging  to  "Vicky," 
as  she  was  always  called. 

Naturally  the  Queen  is  very  fond  of  her  Prussian  grand- 
children, and  they  visit  her  often  ;  they  are  six  in  num- 
ber—Frederick. Charlotte,  Henry,  Victoria,  Sophia,  and 
Margaret.  Of  them  all,  I  think  the  eldest  girl,  Princess 
Charlotte,  is  the  most  interesting.  She  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely like  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  whose  sad 
death  in  1818  plunged  all  England  into  grief  and  mourn- 
ing— like  her  in  looks,  and  also  in  a  sweet  natural  gayety 
of  disposition.  Then  her  youthful  marriage  was  one  such 
as  is  rarely  seen  in  royal  families.  Her  husband,  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  had  been  her  playfellow  in 
childhood  and  the  companion  of  her  growing  years. 

A  very  brilliant  match,  just  before  his  offer,  was  pro- 
posed for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  it  is  said  she  implored 
of  her  parents  not  to  oblige  her  to  accept  it.  I  chanced 
at  that  time  to  be  with  friends  of  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany,  who  told  me  how  resolutely  the  mother  decided 
not  to  force  her  child  to  marry  against  her  will.  The 
Prince  yielded  his  opinion  to  that  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  a  happier  bride  and  bridegroom  were  never  seen 
than  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  chosen  husband. 

The  wedding  was  a  joyous  as  well  as  a  brilliant  one.  The 
young  couple  were  received  in  their  new  home  with  the 
most  heart-felt  demonstrations  of  delight,  and  the  young 
bride — only  seventeen — could  hardly  wait  to  enter  upon 
her  housekeeping  duties.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  an  English 
friend  she  described  how  she  was  determined  to  be  a  care- 
ful housekeeper,  and  not  give  up  all  care  of  her  house- 
hold to  officials. 

Everything  in  her  quiet  home  is  very  simple.  She  con- 
sults her  husband's  tastes  even  to  the  ordering  of  their 
meals,  and  is  fond  of  giving  him  pleasant  surprises.  On 
one  occasion,  when  she  received  a  box  of  presents  from 
England,  as  he  chanced  to  be  absent,  she  spread  the  pretty 
things  all  about  her  boudoir,  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  and 
then  waited  behind  a  curtain  to  witness  his  surprise  when 
he  came  in.  And  this  she  related  in  a  letter  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  and  sweetness. 

Her  little  girl,  born  the  year  after  her  marriage,  in  1879, 
was  hailed  with  delight  not  only  by  the  loving  family 
and  subjects  of  Princess  Charlotte,  but  by  the  English 
royal  family,  as  being  the  Queen's  first  great-grandchild. 
I  saw  some  of  the  pretty  clothes  sent  from  England  for 
this  happy  baby.  They  were  very  simple;  just  such  as 
any  mother  in  good  circumstances  would  have;  by  no 
means  the  clouds  of  lace  and  cambric  we  might  suppose 
royal  babies  would  require. 

The  younger  sisters,  Sophia  and  Margaret,  come  fre- 
quently to  England.  One  time,  while  they  were  staying 
at  the  sea-side,  the  little  Princess  Margaret — now  ten  years 
old — out  of  mischief  ran  oft'  with  the  pail  and  spade  of 
some  child  playing  on  the  beach,  and  tormented  the  little 
one  for  a  few  moments  very  naughtily.  The  next  dav 
her  governess  insisted  upon  her  going  to  the  child,  mak- 
ing a  humble  apology,  and  giving  her  one  of  her  own 
favorite  toys. 


This  little  Princess  has  a  most  interesting  and  piquant 
face.  It  is  round  and  fair,  with  mischief  in  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  although  so  young,  she  writes  a  firm,  bold 
hand,  her  signature,  "Margaret  of  Prussia,"*  being  full 
of  character. 

The  children  of  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  whose  sad  death 
was  so  startling  in  1878,  are  five  in  number,  and  are  fre- 
quently in  England  since  their  mother's  death.  The  eld- 
est daughter,  Victoria,  recently  married  to  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg,  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  her  aunt,  Princess 
Beatrice.  They  have  many  tastes  in  common,  and  as  the 
Princess  Beatrice  leads  rather  a  lonely  life,  I  am  sure  she 
must  be  glad  of  her  young  niece's  visits  to  England. 

Other  grandchildren  of  the  Queen  of  England  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Princess  Christian,  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  whose  father, 
Prince  Leopold,  died  last  winter  at  Cannes.  The  former 
family  live  very  quietly  and  simply  near  Windsor,  the 
Princess  Christian  being  a  thorough  housekeeper  and  de- 
voted mother.  The  youngest  little  girl  in  this  family  has  a 
curious  Polish  name — Frangiska — and  is  a  great  pet  of  her 
grandmother's.  The  large  merry  family  of  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  they  say,  interests  the  good  Queen  very 
much ;  but  it  is  also  a  source  of  disquiet  to  her,  they  are 
such  a  spoiled  little  set  of  girls  and  boys.  They  are  the  ter- 
ror of  photographers  or  portrait  painters,  being  such  rest- 
less monkeys  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them,  still. 


THE  CREST  OF  THE  WHITE  HAT. 

A  BOY'S  STORY. 

BY  SHERWOOD  BONNER,  AUTHOR  OF  "DIALECT  TALES,"  ETC. 
I. 

I  LIKED  Henri  Dupin  from  the  first.  As  my  sister 
said,  he  was  really  a  fascinating  boy.  He  was  very 
shy  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  our  military  school 
in  Guntown ;  and  I,  being  rather  bigger,  rather  older, 
rather  stronger  in  a  fisticuff  fight,  pleased  myself  by  play- 
ing protector  to  the  strange  lad.  He  was  of  French  de- 
scent, and  lived  somewhere  down  in  Louisiana.  All  his 
talk  was  of  lagoons  and  alligators  and  Spanish  moss  and 
strange  poisonous  flowers. 

I  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  Henri  to  my  home, 
and  my  people  grew  to  liking  him  as  much  as  I  did.  He 
was  the  most  well-mannered  of  boys,  so  gently  bred  and 
delicate  in  every  particular;  and  then  his  queer  French  ac- 
cent and  his  effort  to  understand  the  English  idioms  were 
so  diverting!  My  manners  did  not  begin  to  be  so  good  as 
his,  for  I  would  laugh  at  his  mistakes.  But,  for  all  that, 
we  were  excellent  friends,  and  when  he  invited  me  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  him,  I  was  as  pleased — well, 
as  pleased  as  Punch,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 

We  took  a  steamer  at  Memphis,  and  floated  down  the 
muddy  old  river,  each  day  basking  in  a  warmer  sun,  and 
delighting  our  eyes  with  glimpses  of  Southern  foliage.  We 
got  off  at  a  landing  some  fifty  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
and  here  a  carriage  awaited  us  to  take  us  to  Andalusia,  for 
so  Henri's  home  was  called. 

Isn't  it  a  romantic  mouthful  ?  I  was  not  prepared  for 
such  an  elegant  turn-out  as  the  Dupin  carriage,  with  its 
blooded  horses,  liveried  groom  and  coachman,  and  satin 
hangings — all  fresh  and  fine  as  Cinderella's  pumpkin  after 
her  jolly  little  fairy  godmother  had  waved  her  wand  over 
that  useful  vegetable  and  spoiled  it  for  a  pie.  A  final  touch 
of  style  was  given  by  the  impression  of  a  crest  on  the  panel 
of  the  carriage  door.  On  looking  at  it  closely,  what  should 
this  turn  out  to  be  but  a  very  fair  picture  of  a  hat,  a  white 
hat.  with  a  sugar-loaf  crown  and  a  respectable  brim,  under- 
neath which  was  scrawled  the  lively  motto,  Chapeau  liant! 


*  Royal   people   always  sign  only  their  Christian  name,  adding  "of 
Prussia,"  or  "  of  Austria,"  etc. 
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''But  why  '  up  with  the  7taf  ?'"  thought  I  to  myself; 
"and  why  should  the  hat  be  stamped  oil  the  carriage 
door?" 

But  remembering  the  particular  care  with  which  Henri 
had  avoided  asking  questions  about  my  home  affairs,  I 
shut  my  lips,  and  put  my  curiosity  to  sleep.  In  fact,  I 
was  asleep  myself  before  we  had  driven  many  miles.  To 
sink  down  into  those  soft  cushions  was  almost  equal  to 
plunging  into  a  clover  bed. 

We  were  both  wide  enough  awake  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  Andyloo — I  can't  help  curtailing  that  fine  name;  it 
seems  to  improve  it  as  it  does  a  boy  to  cut  off  his  curls. 

As  we  n eared  the  beautiful  place  Henri  gave  a  ringing 
shout,  which  was  answered  by  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
from  the  wide  veranda.  The  carriage  tore  up  the  long 
avenue;  Henri  himself  flung  the  door  open — and  then, 
such  a  welcome ! 

I  was  not  five  minutes  falling  in  love  with  all  Henri's 
family.  They  were  like  French  people  I  had  read  of,  so 
impulsive  and  gay,  given  to  exclamations  and  merry  little 
shrugs.  Madame  Dupin  was  a  tiny  lady,  but  very  majes- 
tic with  her  black  hair  rolled  from  her  face,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  pride  as  they  rested  on  her  son.  The  father  was 
less  imposing— a  dapper  little  man,  the  pink  of  courtesy, 
who  kissed  Henri  first  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the  other, 
which  he  took  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  could  hard- 
ly keep  back  an  American  chuckle. 

Monsieur  Dupin  addressed  his  wife  as  "man  pet  it  chou" 
which  nearly  sent  me  off  again,  as  the  dear  little  woman 
was  certainly  more  like  a  flower  than  a  cabbage.  There 
were  a  lot  of  small  sisters — Henri  was  the  only  boy — each 
of  whom  made  such  a  pretty  courtesy  to  me  that  I  felt 
very  important,  and  smiled  kindly  on  the  black  hair  and 
red  ribbon  top-knots  of  the  little  maids.  I  was  letting 
myself  talk  at  a  great  rate,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
most  distinguished-looking  old  gentleman  came  in. 

"Grandfather!''  cried  Henri,  and  ran  forward  to  kiss 
his  hand.  Then  I  was  presented,  and  was  received  with 
such  fine  manners  that  I  felt  like  an  awkward  hobblede- 
hoy. As  for  old  M.  Dupin,  he  looked  as  if  he  ought  to 
be  a  picture,  and  not  a  living  man  at  all.  His  hair  was 
as  white  as  cotton,  combed  smoothly  back,  and  actually 
tied  with  a  ribbon;  his  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  his 
features  fine,  and  his  snowy  mustache  so  huge  and  lux- 
uriant as  to  quite  overshadow  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  . 

"  Here  is  real  aristocracy,"  thought  I,  recalling  what  I 
had  read  of  the  noble  families  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. I  began  to  feel  that  a  boy  should  be  very  particu- 
lar in  choosing  his  ancestors,  and  to  wish  that  some  of 
my  grandfathers  had  belonged  to — what  do  they  call  it  ? 
oh  yes!  la  vieille.  noblesse — the  old  nobility. 

Henri's  grandfather,  however,  was  as  sociable  as  if  he 
had  been  a  common  man,  and  chatted  away  so  pleasantly 
that  I  almost  forgot  how  hungry  I  was  after  our  drive. 
Luncheon  was  pretty  soon  announced.  They  called  it 
breakfast,  and  a  very  good  breakfast  it  was,  though  rather 
puzzling  on  account  of  the  number  of  courses.  You  see, 
until  you  get  used  to  it,  you  are  rather  apt  to  satisfy  your 
hunger  on  the  first  thing  that  comes,  instead  of  saving 
up  enough  appetite  for  three  or  four  more  courses.  As  I 
glanced  about  me  at  the  table,  I  noticed  oil  the  silvi-r  a 
delicately  engraved  hat  such  as  I  had  seen  on  the  car- 
riage panel.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  hat,  with  its  bell-like 
crown,  and  its  stiff  brim  curling  the  least  bit  at  one  side. 
It  was  on  the  dainty  china  too,  together  with  the  Dupin 
monogram,  and  embroidered  in  the  corners  of  the  damask 
napkins.  Well,  well,  this  was  odd  enough! 

II. 

After  breakfast  we  were  taken  out  to  the  stables.  And 
there  above  the  stable  doors,  like  a  great  gray  bell,  hung 
the  hat— the  Inevitable  Hat,  I  was  beginning  to  call  it. 


1  It  looked  very  nice  swinging  there,  but  tin-  thing  was 
getting  monotonous.  Even  the  silver-mounted  harness 
bore  the  crest  of  the  White  Hat !  When  we  went  to  our 
bedroom,  there  was  the  same  thing.  A  picture  of  a  com- 
fortable-looking old  Frenchman — I  learned  afterward  it 
was  King  Louis  Philippe — hung  above  the  mantel,  wear- 
ing, instead  of  a  crown,  the  identical  dome  of  white  felt 
that  seemed  to  be  held  in  such  honor  by  the  Dupin  fam- 
ily. The  White  Hat  decorated  the  pink  porcelain  jug 
and  basin  on  my  wash-stand ;  it  nodded  at  me  on  the  very 
towel  that  wiped  my  hands. 

Henri  had  left  the  room  a  moment  before,  and  I  gave 
vent  to  my  feelings  by  a  sounding  slap  on  my  knee. 

"It  beats  the  world,"  cried  I.  "Well,  old  White  Hat.  I 
give  up.  You're  a  conundrum  I  can't  guess.  But  just  let 
me  suggest  another  motto  to  you,  you  empty  old  resurrect- 
ed head-covering — the  saying  of  Paul  Pry,  if  you  please 
-'  Hope  I  don't  intrude.'  For  you  do  intrude  most  vi- 
ciously. I  am  tired  of  the  sight  of  you." 

A  hearty  roar  sounded  behind  me.  Henri  had  come 
back,  and  there  he  stood,  laughing  like  a  dancing  jack. 
I  turned  very  red,  but  knotting  my  towel  into  a  ball,  I 
flung  it  at  the  youth,  and  joined  in  his  laugh. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  puzzled,  Jack,"  he  said  at  last; 
"any  one  would  be  at  such  an  epidemic  of  hats.  But  you 
1  ask  my  grandfather  to  tell  you  about  the  original  white 
hat," 

"Really  ?     He  would  not  think  me  rude ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     Nothing  he  would  like  better." 

"  Good !     I'm  sure  it's  worth  hearing." 

Henri  nodded,  and  went  off  into  another  laugh.  "I 
wish  he  could  have  heard  you  spouting  away — 

"Never  mind;  never  mind  that." 

There  were  no  delays.  That  very  evening,  as  we  sat 
on  the  porch,  and  the  black-haired  children  danced  about 
the  grove  in  the  moonlight,  and  old  Monsieur  Dupin  roll- 
ed and  smoked  innumerable  cigarettes,  I  heard  the  story 
|  of  the  White  Hat. 

"  We  Dupins  have  no  noble  blood  in  our  veins,"  he  be- 
gan, with  a  proud  air,  but  to  my  intense  mortification. 
What  an  overset  to  my  fine  opinions  concerning  aristoc- 
racy! What  a  comment  on  my  fine  powers  of  discern- 
ment! But  no  matter.  Monsieur  Dupin  possessed  a 
rich  and  musical  voice.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
speak. 

"  In  the  year  1830,"  said  he,  as  a  light  puff  of  smoke  es- 
caped his  lips,  "I  was  a  hatter,  and  a  most  unhappy  hat- 
ter at  that.  Not  another  such,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  all 
the  gay,  bright,  wild  city  of  Paris,  where  it  was  my  bless- 
ed fate  to  live.  And  why  was  I  selected  by  the  black  dog 
Care  as  his  victim?  So  the  neighbors— good  people — all 
wanted  to  know.  They  were  devoured  with  curiosity. 
i  Why  did  I  whistle  no  more,  nor  sing  the  gay  songs  that 
j  I  loved  ?  Why  had  I  ceased  to  snap  my  fingers  over  the 
1  jokes  in  Figaro,  and  to  join  in  the  babble  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Citizen-King  ?  Not  a  word  did  I  answer  to 
any  of  these  questions.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  shop  like 
a  spider  rolled  into  a  corner  of  his  web. 

"My  trouble  was  a  very  common  one.  I  was  poor,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  rich.  More  than  that,  I  wanted  to  get  mar- 
ried." Here  Monsieur  Dupin  looked  at  madame.  The 
little  woman  smiled  back  at  him,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
both  the  old  gentleman's  objects  had  been  accomplished. 

But  what  had  the  White  Hat  to  do  with  it ''. 

Monsieur  Dupin  continued :  "She  lived  around  the  cor- 
ner— the  beautiful  Justine.  I  had  been  making  my  court 
to  her,  in  a  sly  way,  for  a  year,  and  had  been  frowned 
on  by  her  good  papa  for  just  an  equal  length  of  time. 
But  what  would  you  ?  Monsieur  Clermont  was  a  rich 
proprietaire,  I  a  struggling  young  hatter.  Still,  the 
business  was  good ;  my  show  case  and  shop  window 
were  filled  with  novelties  of  my  own  make — hats  with 
i  fine  shapes,  and  odd  shapes,  and  old,  and  new,  all  that 
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(lie  heart— or  head  — of  man  could  desire.      Above  everj 
thing.  I  had  a  comfortable  conviction  that  Justine's  luve 
was  mine.' 

( )nce  more  Monsieur  Dupin  looked  at  Madame  Dupin. 
and  once  more  the  little  lady  smiled  back  at  him.  They 
were  clearly  a  very  happy  and  satisfied  couple. 

[TO    OK    CO.Vl'IXUM).] 


A    L1TTLK  HERO. 

HV   El.  HIT    M  •  CORMICK. 


4  CCIDENTS  on  tbe  water  are  always  frequent  in  the 
J\.  summer.  So  many  boys  and  girls  go  in  boats  and 
bathe  nowadays,  without  knowing  how  to  swim,  that  one 
reads  nearly  every  day  of  deaths  by  drowning. 


•"I    TOOK    A    HOLD    OF    HIS    TWO    HANDS.' 


Down  at  the  foot  of  East  One-hundred-and-twenty- 

lir-it  Street,  New  York,  is  a  boat-house,  with  a  float  from 
which  the  boats  are  launched.  For  some  curious  reason 
the  most  unsafe  places  are  always  the  most  fascinating 
for  little  boys,  and  one  can  always  depond  upon  find- 
ing a  number  about  this  dangerous  spot,  where  a  mis- 
step will  plunge  them  into  water  over  their  heads. 
Here  they  will  play  with  little  chips  of  wood  for  boats, 
launching  them  in  the  river,  and  pretending  that  they 
are  going  to  make  long  voyages  to  China  or  Hunter's 
Point. 

It  was  in  this  delightful  sport  that  Willie  O'Brien  and 
Frit?,  Misehel  were  engaged  the  other  day,  when  the  acci- 
dent of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  occurred.  Willie  is  only 
six  years  old,  a  little  brown-eyed,  curly  haired  fellow, 
still  in  dresses,  while  Fritz  is  a  year  or  two  older,  and  pro- 
moted to  knickerbockers.  In  order  to  navigate  his  chips 
better,  Fritz  had  stepped  into  a  boat  that  was  lying  along- 
side, while  Willie  still  remained  on  the  float. 


Several  gentlemen  were  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  boat- 
house,  when  they  heard  a  scream,  and  saw  Fritz  topple 
overboard  and  disappear  under  the  water.  Two  of  them 
rushed  down  the  steep  and  slippery  gangway,  ready  to 
jump  in  and  pull  the  little  fellow  out:  but  before  they 
could  get  there  they  saw  Willie  lean  over  the  edge  of  the 
lloal.  and  catching  the  sinking  boy  by  his  outstretched 
band,  draw  him  safely  in. 

How  he  got  the  strength  to  do  it  no  one  could  im- 
agine, though  Willie  himself  did  not  seem  to  think  he 
bad  done  any  remarkable  thing.  His  own  account  of 
the  exploit,  as  he  told  it  to  the  gentleman  who  visited 
him  to  get.  the  material  for  this  article,  is  very  simple  and 
brief. 

"We  was  a-playin',"  Willie  says,  "an'  he  was  a-stand- 
in'  on  the  side  er  the  boat,  an'  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a 

little  shove;  an'  I  shoved 
the  boat  a  little,  an'  he  fell 
in.  He  hollered, 'Willie!' 
an'  then  I  run  to  the  float 
an'  pulled  him  up." 

"  How  did  you  pull  him 
in,  Willie  ''."  the  gentle- 
man asked. 

"I  took  a  hold  of  his 
two  hands." 

' '  Wasn't  he  bigger  than 
you  ?" 

"Yes;  jes'  'bout  as  big 
as  this  feller" — pointing  to 
a  boy  with  whom  he  was 
playing  horse— "only  a 
little  bigger." 

"  Didn't  you  get  wet  ?" 
"Yes,  a  little  wet." 
"  Weren't  you  afraid  of 
drowning  ?" 

Willie  opened  his  brown 
eyes  as  if  he  didn't  know 
what  fear  was. 

"No  sir:  not  a  '.it  " 
"How  old  are  you, Wil- 
lie ?" 

"Six  years  old." 
"And    do    you    go    to 
school  ?", 

"No.  sir;  but  I'm  going 
next  winter.  Get  up,  Tom." 
Willie  was  playing  horse 
all  the  time  the  gentleman 
talked  with  him.  He  was 
quite  unconscious  that  he 
had  done  so  brave  a  deed, 
and  seemed  to  think  it 

rather  a  bore  that  he  must  stop  playing  and  answer  a  lot 
of  questions.  The  picture  shows  both  the  little  rescuer  and 
the  rescued,  and  helps  one  to  see  how  brave  and  gallant 
deeds  may  be  done  by  those  who  are  hardly  more  than 
babies. 


IloW  TO  SNARE  SMALL  GAME* 

NO  boy  who  lives  or  even  visits  in  the  country  ought 
to  he  without  occupation,  so  long  as  woodchucks  de- 
stroy the  meadows,  crows  devour  the  young  corn,  and 
hawks  and  foxes  prey  upon  the  chickens.  All  these  crea- 
tures are  the  farmer's  natural  enemies,  and  he  will  wel- 
come any  assistance  in  killing-  them.  Even  the  squirrel, 
which  in  the  woods  is  so  pretty  and  graceful  an  object, 

*  From  Camp  /.//'<  und  tin  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated  'by  the  Author.  Published  bj 
IliirpiT  &  Brothers. 
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becomes  around  the  barn  a  grain-eating'  nuisance,  and 
brings  himself  under  the  penalty  of  farm  law,  as  the  rab- 
bit does  also  when  he  burrows  in  the  field  or  forages  in  the 
garden.  But  they  are  all  too  shrewd  to  !«•  easily  caught, 
and  one  must  match  craft  with  craft,  enticing-  them, 
through  their  greedy  appetites,  into  the  snare  or  trap. 

Most  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  wood- 
chucks,  and  the  like,  may  be  killed  in  a  simple  snare  which 
any  boy  may  easily  make  with  a  jackknife,  a  few  bits  of 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  thin  brass  wire.  The  accompanying 
cut,  Fig.  1,  shows  one  of  the  simplest  varieties.  It  consists, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  picture,  of  a  branch  or  sapling,  to 
serve  as  a  spring,  a  piece  of  cord  connecting  the  sapling 
with  the  noose,  and  a  pen  of  little  sticks  or  twigs  to  pre- 
vent the  bait  being  approached  from  behind.  The  sap- 
ling should  be  five  or  six 
feet  high,  trimmed  of  its 
branches,  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  broom  handle. 
The  pen,  which  should  stand 
about  five  feet  from  the  sap- 
ling, is  intended  to  be  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  ten  inches  high, 
with  an  entrance  six  inch- 
es wide.  A  stout  switch 
bent  in  the  form  of  ail  arch 


and  sharpened  at  both  ends 
should  be  driven  into  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  so  as  to  form  a 

frame  for  the  noose.  Inside  of  the  pen  a  stake  is  to  be  driv- 
en as  high  as  the  arch,  with  the  bait  tied  to  it  about  half- 
way down.  The  noose  stick,  which  is  about  six  inches 
long,  and  has  the  wire  noose  hanging  from  one  end,  while 
the  other  end  is  bevelled,  completes  the  apparatus. 

In  setting  the  snare  pull  down  the  sapling  by  the  cord 
until  there  is  spring  cn<  mgh  to  carry  up  a  rabbit  or  squirrel 
(Fig.  2).  Then  cut  off  the  cord  where  it  crosses  the  top  of 
the  arch,  and  tie  its  end  to  the  noose  stick  at  the  place  where 


FIG.  1. 


the  noose  is  also  tied.  Pass  the  stick  under  the  arch  and 
rest  its  bevelled  end  lightly  on  the  bait  stake.  It  will  be 
kept  in  place  by  the  pull  of  the  sapling,  while  the  noose 
will  hang  directly  in  front  of  the  arch.  In  trying  to  get 
the  bait  the  animal  must  put  its  head  through  the  noose. 
The  slightest  touch  of  the  tempting  morsel  will  dislodge 
the  noose  stick,  send  the  sapling  up  with  a  spring,  and  so 
draw  the  noose  before  the  animal  has  time  to  escape.  This 
snare  is  generally  known  as  the  "twitch-up."  It  may  be 
used  with  all  kinds  of  small  game,  and  baited  with  an 
apple  or  a  nub  of  corn 

A  simple  snare  for  woodchucks  consists  of  a  wire  noose 
spread  around  the  hole  and  secured  to  a  stout  stick  driven 
in  the  ground.  On  coming  out  of  the  hole  the  animal  is 
almost  certain  to  be  entangled,  and  in  struggling  to  free 
himself  he  will  be  sure  to  draw  the  noose  tighter.  These 
devices  are  calculated  to  kill  the  victim.  Where  it  is  de- 
sired to  capture  him  alive  some  kind  of  trap  should  be 
used,  and  of  one  of  these  a  description  will  be  given  in  an- 
other article. 


GATHERING    WATER-LILIES. 
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ILKLKY,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Perhaps  yn  have  never 
heard  of  tliis  lovely  little  place.  We  are  staying 
here  at  present,  and  have  been  away  tn>m  our 
home  in  Philadelphia  for  nearly  live,  months.  W  e 
liavr  been  staying  here  most  of  the  tune.  Ilkley 
is  in  a  beautiful  valley  called  Warfedale,  named 
after  the  river  that  runs  through  it.  There  are 


IV     \\OOI1S    XlCcll,    LilllTU     .IJI'llV'll      " 

place  the  river  Warfe  goes  through  a  narrow 
channel  between  some  large  rocks,  where,  it  boils 
and  surges  about  This  place  is  called  the  Strid 
or  stride.  There  is  a  poem  called  "  The  Boy  of 
E"reinond,"  by  Rogers.  This  boy.  who  WHS  fol- 
lowing a  deer  with  his  dog  in  a  leash,  came  to 
this  passage,  and  in  leaping  it  fell  in  and  was 
drowned,  so  it  is  called  the  Strid  from  that 
time  There  is  a  very  pretty  hunting  lodge  in 
the  Abbey  grounds,  one  of  the  numerous  seal  s  .  it 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Bolton  Woods  and 
Bolton  Abbey  belong  to  him.  I  am  afraid  this 
letter  is  too  long.  Good-by. 

The  letter  is  not  at  all  too  long,  and  is  really  a 
model  letter.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  moors 
purple  with  heather,  and  roam  with  you  through 
Bolton  Woods.  You  will  bring  pleasant  memo- 
ries back  with  you  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  travel  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  sights  and  scenes  give  you  so  much 
t. '  think  about  in  after-days  beside  the  home  fire. 


KENSINGTON,  S.  W.,  ENGLAND. 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  book  called  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  should  like  to  have  it 
every  month.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  published 
in  England,  and  that  there  will  be  more  stories 
by  Jimmy  Brown,  as  we  like  those  the  best.  Be- 
lieve me,  yours  sincerely,  ETHEL  R. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  in  our  turn  that  the 
little  English  children  like  our  paper  so  well. 


Now  we  will  listen  to  a  little  correspondent 
who  writes  from  Brussels,  and  she  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  at  present  in  la  belle  France. 

BRUSSELS  P>KI.<;II-M. 

I  live  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  hut  came  to  Eu- 
rop"  to  spend  the  summer.  1  have  been  on  the 
Continent  only  a  few  days.  I  have  been  travel- 
ling about  in  England  and  Scotland.  My  cousin, 
Kate  T..  wrote  ami  told  you  that  we  were  com- 
ing t<>  Europe.  When  I  was  in  London  I  went 
t..~MadameTussaud's Wax-works, and  saw  Napo- 
leoifs  carriage  and  several  other  things  belong- 
ing to  him.  I  also  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  staid  in  Der- 
byshire, and  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
house,  and  I  also  went  to  Haddon  Hall  and  saw 
the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  when 
she  visited  there.  We  staid  in  Edinburgh  nearly 
three  weeks.  While  I  was  there  I  went  to  Holy- 
rood,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lived,  ami  I  saw 
her  bed  and  the  bed  of  Charles  II.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Haddon  Hall  was  the  residence  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  is  800 
years  old.  We  are  going  to  Cologne  to-morrow, 
and  then  to  Switzerland.  MARIAN  S.  II. 

I  hope  Marian  will  write  again. 


find  there  a  noble  bust  of  our  own  Longfellow. 
1  placed  under  it  a  cluster  of  white  flowers  and 
sunn-  beautiful  rose-buds.  How  far  away  my 
home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  seems  now!  I 
turn  toit  with  fond  remembrance.  "They  change 
their  skies,  but  not  their  hearts,  who  cross  the 
seas."  Since  I  last  wrote  you  another  dear  lit- 
tle one  has  been  given  to  us— little  Grace.  I  in- 
close some  violets  from  Chamounix. 

JULIA  B.  H-. 

Thanks  for  the  pressed  violets — sweet  flowers 
in  a  letter  quite  as  sweet  as  they. 


TRENTON,  Nun-  JunsKY. 

I  am  almost  eleven  years  old.  I  have  a  father 
and  mother,  and  three  brothers  younger  than 
myself  Their  names  are  Lewis.  Malcolm,  and 
Bayard  ;  they  are  aged  eight,  six,  and  live.  I 
think  Trenton  is  a  lovely  place  to  live  in.  We 
ha\  e  a  nice  large  yard  to  play  in  ;  the  "  m  ible  Dela- 
ware" at  the  back,  and  the  down-town  part  of 
the  city  is  within  a  block  of  us.  We  have  two 
cows,  a  goat.  dog.  cat.  a  pair  of  chickens,  and 
a  canary.  1  have  a  nice  doll-house,  with  seven 
little  dolls  in  it :  their  names  are  Jennie.  Annie. 
Helen,  Virgie.  Lynnford,  Pearl,  and  Margaret,  I 
have  also  two  large  dolls,  whose  names  are  John 
and  Ethel.  1  go  to  school  in  the  winter  and  study 
a  good  many  lessons.  I  like  Latin  the  most  and 
arithmetic  the  least.  I  think  I  will  try  and  write 
a  letter  to  Eddie  Smith,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  not 
make  it  very  interesting.  How  old  is  he''  I  am 
just  beginning  with  the  whooping-cough;  my  bro- 
thers have  almost  stopped  coughing;  they  had  it 
sooner  than  I.  I  am  obliged  to  practice  an  hour 
everyday.  FANNY  S.  S. 

Eddie's  mamma  did  not  tell  his  precise  age,  but 
I  inferred  that  he  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
He  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  have  you  write 
to  him.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  Little  Housekeeper, 
as  you  whisper  in  your  postscript  ?  Cerl  ainly  you 
may.  It  must  be  some  trouble  to  play  little  mo- 
ther to  so  many  dolls,  and  you  are  learning  a  part 
of  housekeeping  in  caring  for  them.  Too  bad 
about  the  whooping-cough;  but  never  mind: 
people  seldom  have  it  twice. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOITNG  PEOPLE  some  time,  or  my  sister  has, 
and  of  course  I  read  it,  and  like  it  very  much. 
\Ye  had  three  little  kittens  and  their  mother,  but 
we  gave  the  gray  kitten  away  and  kept  the  two 
yellow  ones,  which  we  named  Jim  and  Jack,  but 
while  mamma  and  my  little  sister  and  myself 
were  away  Jack  strayed  off,  and  soon  after  we 
eame  back  Jim  went  too,  so  we  have  only  the  old 
cat  left.  Papa  and  mamma  practice  archery,  and 
have  taken  some  prizes,  but  I  like  croquet  bet- 
ter. I  liked  "The  Story  of  a  King"  and  "The 
Accommodating  Circumstance"  very  much-  I 
am  not  going  to  attend  school  this  year,  but  shall 
stay  at  home  and  study  instead,  and  as  I  am  to 
learn  housekeeping,  I  should  like  to  join  the  Lit- 
tle Housekeepers.  LAURA  M.  11. 


NEW  BRIGHTON-.  STATKN  ISLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years,  and  like  it  very  much,  especially  the  Post- 
office  Box,  although  I  have  not  written  before. 
I  was  born  in  China,  and  so  were  my  three  bro- 
thers, and  we  lived  there  a  long  time.  After- 
ward I  went  to  England,  and  now  I  have  come 
to  Staten  Island,  which  I  like  very  much.  My 
best  friend  is  Watty,  who  has  a  carriage  and  a 
very  nice  pair  of  horses,  in  which  he  takes  me 
out  driving  almost  every  day.  My  favorite  pony- 
is  the  Baker  mare— a  rather  funny  name,  don't 
you  think  't  I  have  some  guinea-pigs,  doves,  and 
!  pigeons,  and  I  had  a  canary,  but  the  cat  got  it.  I 
was  so  sorry.  We  buried  it  in  the  garden.  I  play 
lawn  tennis  nearly  every  day.  and  like  it  very 
much,  and  I  am  quite  a  good  player  for  my  age. 
I  am  ten  years  old,  and  wrote  this  all  myself. 
Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  ROBBIE  F. 


CHAMOUNIX,  FRANCK. 

It  is  a  perfect  morning  here  among  the  mount- 
ains-a  morning  that  makes  one  involuntarily 
exclaim.  "The  world  is  lovely,  O  my  God!  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  live."  This  European  trip  has 
been  one  long  succession  of  delights  to  me.  llo\\ 
manyplaceslhaveseenand  enjoyed  !  Gay, spark- 
ling vivacious  Brussels,  dark,  sombre,  stately, 
art-loving  Munich,  charming  Heidelberg,  musty 
old  Cologne,  picturesque  Verona,  bewitching 
Venice,  beautiful  Florence,  overflowing,  ani- 
mated Naples,  enchanting  Rome,  and  now  I  am 
at  Chamounix,  in  the  presence  of  Mont  Blanc— 
"the  monarch  of  mountains."  I  thought  the 
Rhine  and  the  Bay  of  Naples  very  beautiful,  as 
indeed  they  are.  but  in  my  opinion  they  do  not 
compare  with  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  in 
Switzerland  :  that  is  incomparably  grand  and 
beautiful  The  snow -crowned  Alps  !  how  un- 
speakably majestic  they  are!  I  can  say  with 
truth.  "Thou. 'Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through 
Thy  works."  Yesterday  I  attended  services  at  a 
little  English  church  just  under  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains.  On  one  of  the.  walls  is  a  me- 
morial tablet  to  a  young  Englishman  who  lost 
his  life  in  ascending  Mont  Blanc.  I  was  much 
gratified,  when  visiting  Westminster  Abbey,  to 


CANTOS,  NEW  YORK. 

My  father  has  been  keeper  of  the  County  House 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  for  six  years,  but  don't 
expect  to  be  here  another  year.  I  have  a  very 
nice  pure  coal-black  dog,  whose  name  is  Gyp ;  he 
will  be  seven  years  old  next  March.  I  have  a 
very  nice  canary,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  name 
him.  Will  you  please  he  so  kind  as  to  suggest  a 
name  for  him?  I  have  one  cat.  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  much,  because  it  was  handled  too 
much  when  it  was  young.  I  am  very  fond  of  ani- 
mals, and  want  ahorse  very  much.  I  have  a  side- 
saddle, and  ride  whenever  I  can  take  one  of  the 
farm  horses.  I  can  row  a  boat,  and  like  to  very 
much.  I  go  to  school,  and  love  to  study.  Dear 
Postmistress,  when  you  were  little,  or  rather 
when  you  went  to  school,  which  did  you  like 
best,  physiology  or  philosophy?  I  am  going  to 
study  one  or  the  other  next  year,  but  I  don't 
know  which.  Last  year  I  studied  geography. 
grammar,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history, 
and  spelling.  I  passed  Regent's  examination  in 
geography  and  spelling,  and  am  going  to  take 
Latin  next  year,  I  think.  I  go  to  a  boarding- 
school  a  long  way  from  home,  and  have  been 
having  my  vacation  since  the  lath  of  June,  and 


my  school  begins  on  the  15th  of  September. 
Don't  I  have  a  long  vacation  ?  My  favorite  sto- 
ries in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are.  Mrs.  Lillie's. 
1  also  like  the  "  Mr.  Thompson"  stories. and  "  Ten 
I'ays  a  Newsboy"  is  very  nice.  May  I  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers?  I  have  made  a  few  things 
after  your  receipts,  and  they  have  been  very 
good.  GRACE  D. 

I  do  not  remember  which  of  the  studies  men- 
tioned I  preferred,  but  your  teacher  can  best  ad- 
vise you  about  a  choice.  Physiology  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  study  for  every  child. 


OXFORD,  INDIANA. 

I  have  written  two  letters  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  but  neither  has  been  printed,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  again.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters 
to  tell  about,  and  I  have  only  one  pet,  and  that 
is  a  nice  cat.  I  take  music  lessons  most  of  the 
time,  and  I  like  them  very  much  :  I  practice  two 
or  three  hours  a  day.  I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
I'Koi-i.K  is  just  splendid;  I  have  all  the  papers 
from  the  first  one.  I  always  enjoy  the  contin- 
ued stories  so  much  !  I  would  like  to  see  some 
more  of  Jimmy  Brown's  stories.  Mamma  and  I 
were  in  Massachusetts  last  summer;  we  visited 
Boston,  Plymouth,  and  other  places,  and  saw 
many  interesting  things.  RAY. 


I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters, who  are  both  younger  than  I  am.  This  is  a 
story  I  composed  myself : 

A  BRAVE  LITTLE  GIRL. 

One  day.  not  many  years  ago.  a  woman.  Mi's. 
Dean,  left  her  two  children,  Sarah  and  Robin, 
while  she  went  to  the  store  to  pet  something  for 
dinner.  When  their  mother  had  gone,  Robin  got 
a  match,  when  Sarah  was  busy,  and  lighted  it. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  the  light  that  he  lighted 
another  and  another,  until  he  had  lighted  four. 
He  dropped  one,  lighted,  on  a  paper  that  was 
near  by,  and  it  caught  fire,  and  set  his  frock  on 
fire.  Sarah,  hearing  his  cry,  ran  to  him.  and  see- 
ing him  on  fire,  rolled  him  in  a  rug  which  his  mo- 
ther had  just  finished.  It  saved  him  from  death, 
but  still  he  had  a  great  many  very  bad  burns; 
these  all  got  well,  hut  one  left  a  scar  which  he 
had  all  his  life.  But  he  always  remembered  what 
he  had  done  when  he  was  small  His  mother  was 
very  thankful  to  Sarah  for  saving  his  life.  When 
he  was  old  enough  to  know,  he  was  very  thank- 
ful. MABEL  E.  B. 

A  good  story,  my  little  Mabel,  and  very  well 
told. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

I  have  never  written  before,  hut  my  brother 
has  once.  I  am  writing  this  letter  all  by  myself. 
\Ve  have  three  pets,  two  dogs  and  a  pony.  The 
pony  runs  all  around  the  garden,  and  whenever 
we  go  out  to  him  he  pokes  his  nose  into  our 
hands,  and  tries  to  find  our  pockets  to  look  for 
sugar,  which  he  fully  expects  every  time  he  sees 
us.  I  am  learning  to  ride  him,  and  it  is  such  fun 
when  the  pony  trots.  I  liked  "  Nan,"  "Our  Little 
Dunce."  "  Left  Behind."  and  "The  Accommoda- 
ting Circumstance"  very  much.  I  go  back  t» 
school  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  Now,  dear  Post- 
mistress, I  have  already  said  more  than  1  intend- 
ed. With  best  love,  and  hoping  that  this  will  be- 
printed,  I  remain 

Ever  your  little  friend,      AGNES  S.  V. 


PARISH,  NEW  YoHK. 

I  guess  all  the  little  children  have  written  to 
you,  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
think  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  my 
auntie  sends  me.  I  like  it  ever  so  much.  I  go 
to  school,  and  like  my  teacher  very  much  ;  she 
boards  at  my  house,  and  is  trying  to  teach  me  to 
play  on  the  new  organ  which  papa  bought  for 
me  this  summer.  I  have  one  brother  and  one  sis- 
ter, and  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  two  little  kittens 
and  a  big  nice  dog  named  Carlo.  My  age  is  eight 
years,  and  my  name  is  EDITH  MAY  C. 


MONGAUP  VALLEY.  N"K\V  YORK. 

I  will  write  a  letter  to  you,  as  I  have  often 
begun  one.  but.  never  finished  it.  We  live  in  a 
pleasant  house  opposite  a  small  river  called  the 
Monganp.  It  is  very  pleasant  here,  and  is  rather 
quiet  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  quite  a 
number  of  boarders  ride  by  here  to  go  to  a  place 
about  ten  miles  distant,  called  Mongaup  Falls,  to 
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have  picnics.  I  have  never  been  there,  but  hope 
to  go  some  time.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  bro- 
ther Harry  and  a  sister  May.  younger  than  my- 
self. I  am  only  eleven.  I  have  a  sister  Cora  older 
th;m  I  am.  We  have  a  music  teacaer  here  in  the 
summer  from  New  York.  Cora.  May.  and  1  take 
lessons.  Cora  and  I  play  quite  a  number  of  duets. 
I  will  now  close,  as  my  letter  is  getting  long.  I 
wish  some  little  girl  would  write  to  me,  and  I  will 
answer.  I  expect  to  fro  down  to  New  York  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  if  I  can  I  will  call  in  and  see  you. 
(jood-by  from  your  ever-constant  reader. 

NELLY  K.  S. 

I  shall  expect  you,  Miss  Nelly,  and  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

BRnoKI.VN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  this  good  while, 
but  now  I  will  miike,  sure  of  it.  I  have  been 
taking  HARFKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  years,  and 
think  it  is  a  splendid  paper.  I  like  the  stones  of 
••Left  Behind"  and  "  I'p  Stratton  Mountain" 
ever  so  much.  I  have  all  the  numbers  of  HAR- 
PEP.'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  thus  far.  and  1  am  going  to 
have  them  hound.  I  will  have  to  stop  now,  as  it 
is  getting  late.  GEORUIE  H. 

STAMFORD,  CONNKCTICUT. 

We  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S  YOIINO 
PKOPLE  before.  We  like  the  stories  very  much. 
We  read  "The  Story  of  a  Ring."  written  by  Lucy 
C.  Lillie.  and  liked'it  very  much:  we  also  like 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories,  and  we  wish  he  would 
write  "again.  If  Effie  H.  would  tell  us  more  about 
how  to  make  a  "cabbage  chicken"  we  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  her.  We  have  thirty-five 
first  cousins;  don't  you  think  that  is  a  great 
many?  We  hope  this  letter  will  be  published, 
for  we  waut  to  see  it  in  print.  With  much  love 
from  MAT  and  FREDDIE  G. 


wliich  I  got  from  my  uncle  in  Ohio  ;  he  sent  it  to 
me  on  the  cars.  I  call  my  dog  Frank.  My  papa 
has  two  colts;  one  be  calls  Sam  and  the  other 
one  Fanny.  This  is  my  first  letter,  and  I  hope  to 
see  it  in  your  paper  with  the  letters  from  the 
other  little  boys.  EDDIE  B. 


TKMI-LE,  MAINE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — My  sister  takes  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
got  a  little  black  kitty  with  a  white  nose  and 
white  feet,  and  I  have  a  pet  sheep  named  Holly. 
1  have  four  dolls,  one  big  wax  one  named  Queen 
Bess,  and  three  china  ones.  Lottie,  Kitty,  and 
Susie;  I  have  nice  times  with  them.  I  am  nine 
years  old.  I  will  send  you  some  pressed  flo\yers 
froai  my  own  garden.  We  have  got  done  haying; 
I  helped  tread  the  loads  of  hay,  and  next  to  the 
last  load,  when  I  got  off  the  hay-rack,  I  stuck  a 
pitchfork  into  my  leg  quite  a  little  way,  and  I 
had  to  hop  on  one  foot  almost  all  of  one  day.  We 
live  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Blue  ;  I  have  not  been 
upon  it,  but  my  sister  and  ma  in  ma  and  papa  have. 
We  shall  have 'a  school  this  fall ;  we  had  one  last 
spring.  There  are  six  scholars.  GRACIE  C. 

Thanks,  dear,  for  the  flowers. 


friend  who  moved  away  last  winter,  and  whom  I 
always  played  with.  I  am  away  in  the  country. 
I  live"  in  Brooklyn.  Newburgh  'is  a  lovely  place. 
I  have  been  to  Washington's  Head-quarters  and 
sat  in  Washington's  chair,  and  have  seen  Lady 
Washington's  watch.  There  are  many  other  old 
things  there.  I  was  making  mud  pies  all  Mon- 
day morning,  and  I  had  a  good  time.  My  papa 
brought  me  up  a  tricycle  last  Saturday,  and  I 
have  lots  of  fun  in  it. 

MABEL  H.  R.  (eleven  years  old). 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  vacation,  and  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.  I  have  nev- 
er written  before  to  any  one.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  Third  Grade.  I  have  a  very  kind 
auntie  who  has  given  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
to  my  sister  from  the  first  number;  she  also 
sends  it  to  my  cousins  in  London,  England,  and 
also  to  my  cousins  in  the  country.  My  auntie 
thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the.  best  papers  published, 
and  we  all  agree  with  her.  The  children  write 
about  their  p'ets.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  doll 
and  a  little  brother,  and  I  love  them  both  dearly. 
I  have  playmates,  and  I  love  to  play.  1  also  have 
a  good  many  books,  and  I  love  to  read  them.  My 
sister  is  eleven  years  old.  and  she  is  in  the  coun- 
try. I  do  wish  you  would  print  this,  so  that  she 
would  see  it  before  she  comes  home,  as  she  does 
not  know  that  I  am  writing  to  you. 

From  your  loving  little  reader,     MAY  L.  H. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CANARIES. 

A  pair  of  canaries  I  give  to  your  care— 
Don't  blind  them  with  sunshine,  or  starve  them 

with  air, 

Or  leave  them  out  late  in  the  cold  or  the  damp, 
And  then  be  surprised  if  they  suffer  from  cramp  ; 
Or  open  the  window  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
Quite  near  to  their  cage,  till  they  puff  out  their 

feathers. 

The  birds  that  are  free  fly  to  bush  and  to  grot 
If  the  wind  be  too  cold  or  the  sun  be  too  hot ; 
But  these  pretty  captives  depend  on  your  aid 
In  winter  for  warmth  and  in  summer  for  shade. 
When  they  chirrup  and  ceaselessly  hop  to  and 

fro, 
Some  want  or  discomfort  they  are  trying  to 

show  : 
When  they  scrape  their  bills  sharply  on  perch 

or  at  wire. 
They  are    asking   for   something  they  greatly 

desire ; 
When    they   set    every   feather    on    end    in    a 

twinkling. 

With  musical  rustle  like  water  a-sprinkling. 
In  rain  or  in  sunshine,  with  sharp  call-like  notes. 
They're  begging  for  water  to  freshen  their  coats. 
Cage,  perches,  and  vessels  keep  all  very  clean, 
For  fear  of  small  insects— you   know  what  I 

mean  ; 
They  breed  in  their  feathers,  and  leave  them  no 

rest. 
In  buying  them  seed,  choose  the  cleanest  and 

best. 

I  feed  my  canaries  (excuse  me  the  hint} 
On  hemp  and  canary,  rape,  millet,  and  lint. 
I  try  them  with  all.  till  I  find  out  their  taste— 
The  food  they  don't  care  for  they  scatter  and 

waste. 

About  their  bright  cages  I  hang  a  gay  flower 
Of  shepherd's-purse,  chickweed,  and  groundsel 

in  flower. 
At  a  root  of  ripe  grass  they  will  pick  with  much 

zest. 

For  seeds  and  small  pebbles  their  food  to  digest. 
But,  all  should  be  ripe,  and  well  seeded,  and 

brown, 

Few  leaves  on  the  groundsel,  but  plenty  of  down. 
In  summer  I  hang  them  out  in  the  shade 
About  our  hall  door  by  a  portico  made ; 
In  spring,  autumn,  winter,  a  window  they  share, 
Where  the  blind  is  drawn  down  to  the  afternoon 

glare  : 

This  window,  if  open,  beneath  them  we  close. 
Lest  the  cramp  should  seize  hold  of  their  poor 

little  toes. 

A  bath  about  noontide  on  every  warm  day 
Will  keep  your  small  favorites  healthy  and  gay. 
In  hot  summer  sunshine  some  calico  green, 
As  a  roof  to  their  cage,  makes  a  very  good 

screen. 

On  winter  nights  cover  from  lamp-light  and  cold. 
And  they'll  sing  in  all  weathers  and  live  to  be 

old. 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  WISCONSIN. 

Although  I  live  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, we  have  two  orange-trees,  and  each  one 
has  an  orange  on  it.  I  am  a  girl  eleven  years 
old,  and  am  the  youngest  of  five  children.  My 
oldest  brother,  while  nutting,  fell  from  the  tree 
and  broke  his  collar  bone.  My  youngest  brother, 
aged  twelve,  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
works  in  the  telegraph  office.  We  have  no  pets 
except  a  little  white  dog  and  two  birds.  I  have 
a  beautiful  wax  doll  that  sings  "Grandfather's 
Clock."  LOUISE  R. 


NEWBURGII,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  but  my  letter  has 
not  been  published.  I  have  just  been  reading 
your  paper.  I  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
Emma  L'  G.,  of  Huinboldt,  Nebraska,  for  I  have  a 


ROBERTS,  WISCONSIN. 

I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  al- 
though I  have  not  taken  it  long.  I  think  the 
story  of  "Left  Behind"  is  very  nice.  I  go  to 
school, and  study  reading,  writing. spelling, arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar.  Our  school  will 
re-open  the  1st  of  September.  I  have  five  pets, 
a  Iamb,  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  two  canary-birds;  my 
lamb's  name  is  Nellie,  my  cat's  name  is  Rubbiro, 
my  dog's  name  is  Guess,  my  canary-birds'  names 
are  Dicky  and  Susy.  I  am  taking  music  lessons  ; 
my  teacher's  name  is  Mr.  F.  I  have  a  swing  and 
a  hammock,  but  I  like  my  swing  best.  I.  D.  L. 


LIVERMORE,  CALIFORNIA. 

You  see  by  my  letter  that  I  am  a  resident  of 
Livermore.  which  is  forty-nine  miles  northeast  of 
San  Francisco,  and  seeing  other  children  write.  I 
do  the  same.  I  have  a  horse,  a  raft,  a  dog,  and  a 
small  aquarium,  and  also,  above  all,  a  little  niece 
named  Millie.  She  is  four  years  old.  and  we  teach 
her  pieces  of  poetry  from  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  like  the  story  of  "  Left  Behind"  very  much. 
I  must  now  end  my  letter.  Good-by. 

JOSEPH  G. 


BROOKLYN',  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE before.  I  hope  my  letter  will  be  published. 
I  think  I  will  tell  you  about  an  immense  leaf  we 
have  in  our  back  yard.  It  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  a  very  large  elephant's  ear.  We  cut  one  off 
the  other<Jay  and  hung  it  over  the  door.  Some 
one  came  down-stairs  when  it  was  quite  dark 
and  the  lights  were  not  lit ;  it  scared  her  so  she 
thought  it  was  Jumbo.  Wasn't  that  funny?  I 
have  been  up  on  Jumbo's  back.  I  wonder  if  any 
other  reader  of  this  paper  has.  I  thought  "  The 


Story  of  a  Ring"  was  very  nice.  I  hope  this 
letter  is  not  written  too  badly  to  be  printed.  I 
am  nine  years  old.  Good-by.  EDNA  E. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA. 

My  uncle  sends  me  your  paper  ;  I  think  it  is  the 
best  I  ever  read.  I  will  tell  you  about  my  pets. 
My  sister  and  I  each  have  a  pony;  we  have  a 
nice  time  riding.  I  also  have  two  cats,  and  a  dog 
named  Carlo,  of  which  I  am  very  fond. 

LAURA  D.  (ten  years  old). 


TBMPLK,  MAINE. 

I  have  a  pet  kitten  ;  his  name  is  Taffy.  I  have 
three  pet  lambs  ;  their  names  are  Doctor.  Beckie, 
and  Pilot.  And  I  have  one  doll,  named  Jennie. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers  very  much.  I  h:nl  a  bossy, 
but  he  got  hurt,  and  he  had  to  be  killed.  I  en- 
joyed reading  "The  Ice  Queen"  and  "Left  Be- 
hind" very  much.  I  should  like  to  have  Helen  I. 
and  Winnie  J.  write  again.  FLORENCE  H.  C. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIUUTOR8. 

No.  1. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

I.  A  very  strict  officer.  2.  One  who  apes.  3.  A 
great  orator.  4.  The  hardest  material  known.  5. 
The  capital  of  Poland.  6.  Boasting.  T.  A  nymph 
who  pined  away  until  only  her  voice  was  left.  8. 
A  stick. 

Primals  read  downward  give  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  character  who  was  always  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up  ;  finals,  of  an  old  lady 
with  an  aversion  to  donkeys.  Both  are  found  in 
one  of  Dickens's  novels.  '  J.  R.  AYER. 


TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  whale,  but  not  in  bass. 

My  second  in  mirror,  but  not  in  glass. 

My  third  is  in  laugh  and  also  in  smile. 

My  fourth  is  in  Danube,  but  not  in  Nile. 

My  fifth  is  in  rabble,  but  not  in  mob. 

My  sixth  is  in  float  and  also  in  bob. 

My  seventh  is  in  sport,  but  not  in  game. 

My  eighth  is  in  savage  and  also  in  tame. 

My  whole  is  a  very  pretty  flower. 

Which,  if  cut  from  the  bush,  fades  in  an  hour. 

FLORENCE  MAY. 
S.— First  in  chair,  not  in  stool. 

Second  in  thread,  not  in  spool. 

Third  in  dog.  not  in  cat. 

Fourth  in  oil-cloth,  not  in  mat. 

Fifth  in  rat.  not  in  mouse. 

Whole  is  found  in  a  church,  but  not  in  a  house. 
OTTO  C.  K. 

No.  3. 

TWO   EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  To  occupy  an  empty  space.  2.  Thought. 
3.  A  fast.  4.  Not  early. 

2.— 1.  To  break.  2.  A  hub.  3.  To  affirm  with 
emphasis.  4.  Smart.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 

No.  4. 

TIIKEE   EASY  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  Chinese  product.  3.  In- 
tended. 4.  A  very  small  insect.  5.  A  letter. 

S.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  speak.  3.  A  useful  article, 
important  in  literature.  4.  A  reply.  5.  A  letter. 

EDWARD  W.  MULLIKIN,  JUN. 
3  — 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  period.    3.  One  of  the  eight 
gods  of  Thebes.    4.  A  fruit.    5.  A  letter. 

EUREKA. 

No.  5. 

CHARADE. 

My  second  clasped  my  first  around  ; 

He  bowed  his  head  in  burning  shame, 
The  man  who  never  thought  to  wear 

My  whole,  or  link  me  with  his  name. 

A.  B.  C. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  253. 


No.  1.—  SOUTH 
OUTRE 
UTTER 
TREAD 
HERDS 


No.  2.— 


B 

ERA 

BRUCE 

ACT 

E 


GRAY 
RARE 
AREA 
YEAR 

M 

V  I  A 

MIAMI 

AMY 

I 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Emma  St.  C.  Whitney.  Agnes  and  Emma 
Christine  Y..  Ella  M  .  Edmund  liurke.  Horace  L. 
Lunt.  H.  Norman  Remsen,  Ida  Emma  Hequem- 
bonrg,  Charlie  Davis.  Rose  Tyler.  Millie  Duncan. 
Willie  Jenkins,  T.  L.  F.,  Mabel  Keese.  Ray  P.,  and 
Louie  Deacon.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  20,  pages  of  cover.] 
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MABEL'S    FIRST   VISIT    To    AN    ORCHARD. 
"Dood  dayeious!  dese  is  pickled." 

THE  MAGIC  BOTTLE. 

TAKE  a  small  bottle,  the  ueck  of  which  is  not  more  than  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     With  a  funnel  till  the  bot- 
tle quite  full  of  red  wine,  and  place   it  in  a  glass  vessel,  similar 

i"  ;i  show-glass,  whose  height  exc Is  that  of  the  bottle  about 

two  inches.  Fill  this  vessel  with  water.  The  wine  will  shortly 
come  out  of  the  bottle,  and  rise  in  the  form  of  a  small  column 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  at  the  same  time  the  water, 
entering  the  bottle,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  wine.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  as  the  water  is  heavier  than  wine,  it  must  hold 
the  lower  place,  while  tin-  other  rises  to  the  top.  An  'lien 
equally  pleasing  will  be  produced  if  the  bottle  be  tilled  with  wa- 
ter and  the  vessel  with  wine. 


"RAILWAY  BOB." 

DOGS  are  fond  of  having  a  hobby.  There  are  dogs  that  can 
Dot  resist  following  an  onmibus,  others  that  worship  a 
stick  or  a  stone,  and  there  are  well-known  cases  of  dogs  de- 
voting themselves  to  a  tire-engine  or  to  a  "life  on  the  line." 

Years  ago  there  was  a  colly,  known  as  "  Bob,"  who  lived 
on  the  railway.  He  lost  his  master  at  some  fair,  aud  hunt- 
ed long  in  hopes  of  finding  him.  He  found  his  way  to  the 
-,1  MI  ion,  and  lived  there  for  days,  scanning  every  passenger 
in  hopes  of  seeing  the  well-known  face.  He  was  fed  at  the 
restaurant,  and  the  guards  spoke  kindly  to  the  sad-faced,  uiis- 
el'aliln  dog. 

He  looked  near  and  far  for  his  shepherd  owner,  travelling 
from  town  to  town  in  search  of  him,  and  returning  to  the 
station  anxious,  dejected,  aud  sad  of  mien. 

Finally  he  gave  up  the  hunt  as  hopeless,  and  became  a  rail- 
wav  dog.  Guards  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who  shouh.1 
have  Bob  as  travelling  companion.  He  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  line,  growing  sleek  and  contented;  yet  he  occasionally 
eyed  the  passengers,  evidently  still  longing  for  the  master  he 
had  loved  so  well. 

One  night  a  doctor  who  travelled  continually,  aud  was  con- 
sequently well  known,  was  asked  by  a  porter  at  a  station  where 
he  was  waiting  to  come  into  the  lamp-room,  where  the  tire  \\ax 
good. 

He  heard  from  the  men  all  about  Bob,  who  was  expected  up 
with  the  North  Mail  that  evening.  It  thundered  in,  and  the 
guard,  in  passing  the  lamp-room,  called  out,  "  Bad  news."  '•  An 
accident  f"  asked  the  group  off  duty.  "How?  What?" 

"  Railway  Bob, "said  the  guard,  curtly,  not  trusting  himself  to 
say  more  ;  then  turning  round,  added,  with  a  choke  in  his  voice, 
"He  leaped  at  the  engine  as  the  train  moved,  and  missed  it." 


THE  BUTTON  PUZZLE. 

CUT  a  piece  of  leather  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  about  twice 
as  long  as  it  is  broad. 
Cut  two  straight  slits  and  a  hole  in  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Pass  one  end  of 
a  piece  of  twine 
through  the  hole, 
and  behind  the 
tongue  formed  by 
the  slits,  and  bring 
it  down  through 

the    hole    again,  as  ((    _} 

in  diagram. 

Tie     buttons     to 
the  ends  of  the  string.     The  buttons  must  be  of  such  size  that 
they  will  not  go  through  the  hole. 

The  puzzle  is  to  remove  the  string  from  the  leather  without 
detaching  the  buttons. 
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"How  sweet  is  the  draught  from  the  stream  which  in  childhood 
\\'<-  quaff  from  the  marine  of  the  meadow's  sivrn  slope,""  etc. 
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WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUXROE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  QCEEH  CHRISTMAS  PAT. 

VI^HEX  the  children  told  Mr.  Elmer  about  these  little 

>  >   unhappy-looking'  clivers  that   night,  he  said.  "That 

-  how  what  some  persons  regard  as  play  may  become 

hard  and  unpleasant  work  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 

it."  , 

3  .'i-al  days  after  this  Mr.  Elmer  engaged  a  carriage, 
and  took  his  wife  and  the  children  for  a  long  drive  over 
the  island.  During  this  drive  the  most  interesting  things 
they  saw  were  old  Fort  Taylor,  which  stands  just  outside 
the  city,  and  commands  the  harbor,  the  abandoned  salt- 
works about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  Martello 
towers  built  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island :  these 
are  small  but  very  strong  forts  built  by  the  government, 
but  as  yet  never  occupied  by  soldiers. 

In  one  of  them  the  Elmers  were  shown  a  large  jagged 
hole  broken  through  the  brick  floor  of  one  of  the  upper 
stories.  This  the  sergeant  in  charge  told  them  had  been 
made  by  a  party  of  sailors  who  deserted  from  a  man-of- 
war  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  hid  themselves  in  this  Mar- 
tello tower.  They  made  it  so  that  through  it  they  could 
point  their  muskets  and  shoot  anybody  sent  to  capture 
them  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  lower  rooms.  They  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  use  it  for  this  purpose,  however,  for  the 
officer  sent  after  them  just  camped  outside  the  tower,  and 
waited  patiently  until  hunger  compelled  the  runaways  to 
surrender,  when  he  quietly  marched  them  back  to  the  ship. 

In  all  the  forts  as  well  as  in  all  the  houses  of  Key  West 
are  great  cisterns  for  storing  rain-water,  for  there  are  no 
wells  on  the  island,  and  the  only  fresh-water  to  be  had  is 
what  can  be  caught  and  stored  during  the  rainy  season. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  orange  auction  that  Mr.  Elmer 
came  into  the  cabin  of  the  schooner  one  afternoon  and 
announced  that  the  court  had  given  its  decision,  and  that 
they  would  sail  the  next  day. 

This  decision  of  the  court  gave  to  the  schooner  Aa«- 
cy  Bell  five  thousand  dollars,  and  this  Captain  Li  said 
must,  according  to  wrecker's  law,  be  divided  amoiiL 
who  were  on  board  the  schooner  at  the  time  of  the  wreck. 
Accordingly  he  insisted  upon  giving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
each  two  hundred  dollars,  and  Mark.  Ruth,  and  Jan  each 
one  hundred  dollars.  As  neither  of  the  children  had  ever 
before  owned  more  than  five  dollars  at  one  time,  they  now 
felt  wealthy  enough  to  buy  the  State  of  Florida,  and  re- 
frarded  each  other  with  vastly  increased  respect.  While 
their  father  took  charge  of  this  money  for  them,  he  told 
them  they  might  invest  it  as  they  saw  fit.  provided  he  and 
their  mother  thought  the  investment  a  good  one. 

At  daylight  next  morning  the  Nancy  Bell  again  spread 
her  sails,  and  soon  Key  West  was  but  a  low-lying  cloud 
left  far  behind.  For  three  days  they  sailed  northward, 
with  light  winds,  over  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  a  bright  light 
flashed  across  the  waters  ahead  of  them,  and  Captain  Li 
said  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mark's  River.  As  the 
tide  was  low,  and  no  pilot  was  to  be  had  that  night,  they 
had  to  stand  off  and  on  and  wait  for  daylight  before  cross- 
ing the  bar  and  sailing  np  the  river  beyond  it. 

All  night  long  the  Nancy  Bell  sailed  back  and  forth 
within  sight  of  the  light  that  marked  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Soon  after  daylight  a  pilot -boat  was  seen  ap 
preaching  her  in  answer  to  the  signal  which  was  flying 
from  the  main  rigging.  As  the  boat  ran  alongside,  a  <•<  >1 
ored  pilot  clambered  to  the  deck,  and  declared  it  did  him 
good  to  see  a  big  schooner  waiting  to  come  into  the  St. 
Mark's  once  more. 

*  Begun  in  Xo.  353.  HARPER'S  Torxe  PEOPLE. 


"Uster  be  a  plenty  of  'em,'' said  he  to  Captain  Li. 
' '  but  dey  s  searcer'n  gole  dollars  nowadays,  an  Is  proud  to 
see  'em  comin"  agin." 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  Elmers  came 
on  deck,  they  found  the  schooner  running  rapidly  up  a 
broad  river,  between  wide  expanses  of  low  salt-marshes, 
bounded  by  distant  pine  forests,  and  studded  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  cabbage-palms.  The  channel  was  a 
regular  zigzag,  and  they  ran  now  to  one  side  and  then  far 
over  to  the  other  to  escape  the  coral  reefs  and  oyster  bars 
with  which  it  was  filled.  This  occupied  much  time :  but  the 
breeze  was  fresh,  and  within  an  hour  they  had  run  eight 
miles  up  the  river,  and  were  passing  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Spanish  Fort  of  St.  Mark's.  A  few  minutes  later  sails  were 
lowered,  and  the  schooner  was  moored  to  one  of  the  rotten 
old  wharves  that  still  remain  to  tell  of  St.  Marks's  former 
glory. 

"And  is  this  St.  Mark's?"  asked  Mrs.  Elmer,  looking- 
with  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  at  the  dozen  or  so 
tumble-down  frame  buildings  that,  perched  on  piles  above 
the  low  wet  land,  looked  like  worn-out  old  men  with 
shaky  legs,  and  formed  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  town. 

"  Yes.  miss."  answered  the  colored  pilot,  who  seemed  to 
consider  her  question  addressed  to  him.  "  Dis  yere's  St. 
Mark's,  or  what  de  gales  has  lef  of  hit.  "Peal's  like  dey'& 
been  mighty  hard  on  de  ole  town,  sence  trade  fell  off,  an' 
mos'  of  de  folkses  moved  away.  Uster  be  wharves  all 
along  yere,  an'  cotton  -  presses,  an'  big-  war'houses,  an' 
plenty  ships  in  de  riber:  but  now  dey's  all  gone.  Dem 
times  we  uster  hab  fo'  trains  of  kyars  a  day;  but  now 
dere's  only  one  train  comes  tree  times  in  de  week,  an'  hit's. 
only  got  one  kyar.  Ole  St.  Mark's  a-seeiu'  bad  times  now, 
for  sho." 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  ashore.  Mr.  Elmer,  accompanied 
by  Mark  and  the  Captain,  went  up  into  the  village  to  find 
out  what  he  could  regarding  their  destination  and  future 
movements.  In  about  an  hour  he  returned,  bringing  a. 
package  of  letters  from  the  post-office,  and  the  information 
that  L'ncle  Christopher  Bangs's  place  was  at  Wakulla, 
some  six  miles  further  up  the  river.  As  the  river  above  St. 
Mark's  is  quite  crooked,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  densfr 
ts,  and  as  no  steam-tug  could  be  had,  the  Captain  did 
not  care  to  attempt  to  carry  the  schooner  any  further  up. 
Mr.  Elmer  had  therefore  chartered  a  large  flat-bottomed 
:•.  or  scow,  to  carry  to  Wakulla  the  cargo  of  house- 
hold goods,  tools,  building  material,  etc.,  that  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

A-  Captain  Li  was  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  voyage 
to  Pensacola  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  lighter  was  at  once 
brought  alongside  the  schooner,  and  the  work  of  dis- 
charrriug  the  Elmers'  goods  into  her  was  begun. 

''By-the-way.  Mark."  said  Mr.  Elmer,  as  the  schooner's 
hatches  were  removed,  "I  am  just  reminded  that  this  is 
Christmas-day,  and  that  there  is  a  present  down  in  the  hold 
for  you  from  your  uncle  Christinas.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
first  things  taken  out;  so  see  if  you  can  recognize  it." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  before  the  sailors,  who  had  gone 
down  into  the  hold,  passed  carefully  up  to  those  on  deck 
a  beautiful  birch-bark  canoe  with  the  name  Ruth  painted 
on  its  bows. 

"That's  it,' father;  that's  it;  I'm  sure  it  is.  Oh!  isn't 
she  a  beauty  ?"  shouted  Mark,  wild  with  delight.  "  Oh,  fa- 
ther, how  did  he  know  just  exactly  what  I  wanted  most?" 
and  the  excited  boy  rushed  down  into  the  cabin  to  beg  his 
mother  and  Ruth  to  come  on  deck  and  see  his  Christmas 
present. 

The  canoe  was  followed  by  two  paddles  painted  a  bright 
vermilion,  and  as  they  were  placed  in  her,  and  she  was 
laid  to  one  side  of  the  deck,  she  was  indeed  as  pretty  a  lit- 
tle craft  as  can  be  imagined,  and  one  that  would  delight 
any  boy's  heart. 

"I  knew  we  were  going  to  live  near  a  river,  my  dear." 
said  Mr.  Elmer,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  anxious  expression 
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as  she  looked  at  the  canoe,  ' '  and  as  Mark  is  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  very  careful  in  boats,  I  thought  a  canoe  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure,  and  probably  prove  very  useful 
to  all  of  us.  So  when  Uncle  Christopher  asked  me  what 
I  thought  the  boy  would  like  most  for  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent, I  told  him  a  canoe.'' 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will  prove  safe,"  sighed  Mrs.  Elmer: 
"but  I  wish  it  were  flat-bottomed,  and  built  of  thick  boards 
instead  of  that  thin,  bark.'' 

"Oh,  mother, "said  Mark,  "you  might  as  well  wish  it 
were  a  canal-boat  at  once." 

"Yes,  I  believe  canal-boats  are  generally  considered 
safer  than  canoes,''  answered  his  mother,  with  a  smile. 
"By-the-way,  Mark" — and  she  turned  to  her  husband — 
"one  of  the  letters  you  brought  was  from  Uncle  Christo- 
pher, and  he  says  he  thinks  he  forgot  to  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  house  011  his  place,  which  he  hopes  we  will  find  in  a 
fit  condition  to  occupy.'' 

Mr.  Elmer  had  expected  to  have  to  build  a  house,  and 
had  accordingly  brought  with  him  sashes,  doors,  blinds, 
the  necessary  hardware,  and  in  fact  everything  except 
lumber  for  that  purpose.  This  material  was  now  being 
transferred  from  the  schooner  to  the  lighter,  and  it  seemed 
almost  a  pity  to  have  brought  it.  Still,  they  were  very 
glad  to  learn  that  they  were  likely  to  find  a  house  all 
ready  to  move  into. 

It  wanted  but  two  hours  of  sunset  when  the  last  of 
the  Elmers'  goods  were  stowed  in  the  lighter,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  detain  him  any  longer,  Captain  Li  said  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  ebb  tide  that  night  to  drop 
down  the  river  and  get  started  for  Peusacola.  As  rowing 
and  poling  the  heavy  lighter  up  the  river  would  at  best 
prove  but  slow  work,  and  as  there  was  no  hotel  or  place 
for  them  to  stay  in  St.  Mark's,  Mr.  Elmer  thought  they  too 
would  better  make  a  start,  and  take  advantage  of  the  last 
of  the  flood  tide  and  what  daylight  still  remained. 

So  good-by's  were  exchanged,  and  feeling  very  much  as 
though  they  were  leaving  home  for  the  second  time,  the 
Elmers  left  the  comfortable  cabin  that  had  sheltered 
them  for  nearly  a  mouth.  Followed  by  Jan,  they  went 
011  board  their  new  craft,  and  the  lines  were  cast  off.  The 
crew  of  four  strong  colored  men  bent  over  the  long  sweeps, 
and,  followed  by  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  crew  of  the 
schooner,  the  scow  moved  slowly  up  the  river.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  bend  hid  St.  Mark's  and  the  tall  masts  of  the 
Nancy  Bell  from  sight,  and  on  either  side  of  them  ap- 
peared nothing  but  unbroken  forest. 

The  river  seemed  narrow  and  dark  after  the  open  sea 
to  which  the  Elmers  had  been  so  long  accustomed;  and 
from  its  banks  the  dense  growth  of  oak,  cedar,  magnolia, 
palm,  bay,  cypress,  elm,  and  sweet-gum  trees,  festooned 
with  moss,  and  bound  together  with  a  net-work  of  vines, 
rose  like  walls  shutting  out  the  sunlight.  Strange  water- 
fowl, long-legged  and  long-billed,  flew  screaming  away  as 
they  advanced,  and  quick  splashes  in  the  water  ahead  of 
them  told  of  the  presence  of  other  animal  life. 

At  sunset  they  were  nearly  two  miles  from  St.  Mark's, 
and  opposite  a  cleared  spot  on  the  bank,  where  was  piled 
a  quantity  of  light  wood  or  pitch-piue.  Here  the  Captain 
and  owner  of  the  lighter,  who  was  a  young  white  man, 
named  Oliver  Johnson,  proposed  that  they  should  tie  up 
for  the  night. 

To  this  Mr.  Elmer  consented,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat 
was  made  fast  to  the  bank,  active  preparations  were  begun 
for  cooking  supper,  and  for  making  everything  as  snug 
and  comfortable  as  possible. 

A  large  sail  was  stretched  across  some  poles  in  the  form 
of  a  tent  over  the  after-part  of  the  lighter,  and  beneath 
this  two  comfortable  beds  were  made  up  from  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  mattresses  and  blankets  belonging  to  the 
Elmers.  Jan  Jansen  and  Captain  Johnson,  who.  Mark 
said,  must  be  related,  as  their  names  were  the  same,  spread 
their  blankets  in  the  forward  end  of  iht-  boat.  On  shore 


j  the  negro  crew  built  for  themselves  a  thatched  lean-to  of 
poles  and  palm  leaves  beside  the  fire  that  was  already 
throwing  its  cheerful  light  across  the  dark  surface  of  the 
river. 

While  the  men  were  busy  arranging  the  shelters  and 
bedding,  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth,  assisted  by  one  of  the  ne- 

,  groes,  were  cooking  supper  over  a  bed  of  coals  that  had 
been  raked  from  the  fire.  A  huge  pot  of  coffee  sent  forth 
clouds  of  fragrant  steam,  and  in  two  frying-pans  some 
freshly  caught  fish  sizzled  and  browned  in  a  most  gratify- 
ing and  appetizing  manner.  In  a  couple  of  kettles  hung 
over  the  fire  hominy  and  sweet-potatoes  bubbled,  boiled, 
and  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  getting  done.  Fresh- 
made  bread  and  a  good  supply  of  butter  had  been  brought 
from  the  schooner.  When  the  supper  was  all  readv,  and 
spread  out  on  a  green  table-cloth  of  palm  leaves.  Mark  and 
Ruth  declared  that  this  picnic  was  even  jollier  than  the 
one  on  the  island  of  the  Florida  Reef,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  very  best  Christmases  they  had  ever  known. 

After  supper,  and  when  the  dishes  had  all  been  washed 
and  put  away,  the  Elmers,  Captain  Johnson,  and  Jan 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  canvas  awning  from  the  heavy 
night  dew  which  had  begun  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  sun 
went  down.  They  lifted  the  sides  so  that  they  could  look 
out  and  see  the  fire,  around  which  the  crew  were  gather- 
ed. After  a  while  one  of  these  started  a  plaintive  negro 
melody,  which  sounded  very  sweetly  through  the  still  air. 
The  others  took  it  up,  and  they  sang  for  an  hour  or  more, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  to  whom  such  music 
was  new.  Many  of  the  words  were  composed  as  they 
sang,  and  Mark  and  Ruth  could  not  help  laughing  at  some 
of  them,  which,  though  sung  very  soberly,  sounded  fun- 
ny. One  song  which  they  afterward  remembered  was: 

"Oil,  (ley  put  John  on  de  islan' 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
Yes,  dey  put  Jolm  on  de  islan' 

When  de  Bridegroom  come. 
An'  de  ravens  come  an'  fed  him 

When  de  Bridegroom  come ; 
Yes.  de  ravens  come  an'  fed  him 

When  de  Bridegroom  come. 
An'  five  of  deru  was  wise 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
Yes.  five  of  dem  was  wise 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
An'  five  of  dem  was  foolish 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
Yes.  five  of  dem  was  foolish 

When  de  Bridegroom  come. 
Oh.  gib  us  of  yo'  ile 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
Oil,  gib  us  of  yo'  ile 

When  de  Bridegroom  come. 
Fo'  you'll  neber  get  to  heaven 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
No,  you'll  neber  get  to  heaven 

When  de  Bridegroom  come. 
Aless  youse  ile  a-plenty 

When  de  Bridegroom  come; 
Aless  youse  ile  a-plenty 

When  de  Bridegroom  come." 

In  the  midst  of  the  singing  a  voice  called  out  from  the 
tree-tops,  ' '  Who,  who,  who,  who's  there  ?"  or  at  least  so  it 
sounded. 

Immediately  the  singing  stopped,  and  one  of  the  negroes 
answered, 

'•  Some  folkses  from  de  Xorf.  Massa  Owl,  an'  Cap'u  John- 
sin,  an'  me,  an'  Homer,  an'  Virgil,  an'  Pete." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  that '."  asked  Mr.  Elmer  of  the 
Captain. 

"Oh."  answered  he,  "it's  one  of  their  beliefs  that 
they'll  have  bad  luck  if  they  don't  answer  an  owl  politely 
when  he  asks  '  Who's  there  Y  and  give  the  names  of  all 
the  party,  if  they  know  them." 

Soon  after  this  all  hands  sought  their  blankets,  good- 
nights  were  said,  the  fire  died  down,  and  all  was  quiet  in 
the  camp,  though  several  times  some  sleepy  negro  roused 
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"STRANGE    WATER-FOWL." 

himself  sufficiently  to  answer  the  owl's  repeated  question 
of  "Who's  then-  '." 

It  must  have  been  nearly  midnight  when  the  camp  was 
startled  by  a  crash,  a  series  of  smothered  cries,  and  a  loud 
splashing  in  the  water.  It  was  evident  that  something 
serious  had  happened,  but  what  it  was  110  one  could  tell  in 
the  darkness. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


BEBE  AND  THE  G1UND-DITKE. 
^l  J&torii  of  tlir  (Grvmnn  OTar. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 

is  it  that  Fauvette  sees  ? 

The  day  is  cold  and  bleak;  Fauvette  gathers  the 
blanket  more  closely  around  her  thinly  clad  form  and 
over  her  head  as  she  looks  down  the  road,  and  discovers 
far  away,  in  the  direction  of  her  own  home,  a  cloud  of 


coming  in  pursuit.  Had  Baptiste  been  running  away 
from  that  which  made  the  cloud  of  dust?  and  was  that 
which  made  the  cloud  the  German  army? 

Fauvette's  heart  stood  still  as  this  thought  came  to  her. 
She  knew  there  was  war  in  the  country,  but  as  yet  it  had 
not  come  anywhere  near  Champvillers,  which  was  the  vil- 
la<r<-  where  Fauvette  lived.  Had  it  come  near  so  soon? 
\Vhni  she  left  home  that  morning  with  Bebe  there  had 
been  no  thought  of  the  Germans:  had  they  arrived  al- 
readv?  She  looked  around  at  Bebe,  who  was  trying  al- 
most vainly  to  get  some  pasturage  out  of  the  stubble  <;* 
the  field.  Then  she  looked  again  at  the  cloud  of  dust.  It 
had  lifted  a  little  by  this  time,  and  underneath  Fauvette 
could  see  the  glimmer  of  bayonets  and  the  forms  of  horses 
and  men.  Yes,  it  was  the  German  army — there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  that. 

At,  the  first  thought  she  started  to  run.  But  where 
should  she  go?  The  soldiers  were  between  her  and  the 
village;  she  could  not  leave  Bebe,  and  Bebe  would  not 
willingly  go  in  the  opposite  direction  from  home.  Even 
if  Bebe  consented,  the  soldiers  would  very  soon  overtake 
her.  But  if  she  staid,  would  they  not  take  Bebe  and  her- 
self too  ?  or,  if  they  let  her  go,  would  they  not  carry  Bebe 
off '!  Fauvette's  heart  now  beat  quick  and  fast.  The  sol- 
diers were  coming  rapidly  nearer.  Indeed,  she  could  dis- 
tinguish their  faces.  The  man  in  front  on  horseback  was 
old  and  ugly.  Could  that  be  the  Count  Bismarck,  she 
wondered.  Fauvette  crept  up  to  Bebe's  side  and  laid  her 
arm  over  the  cow's  neck.  For  the  first  time  Bebe  looked 
up,  and  seeing  the  soldiers,  gazed  at  them  with  a  look  of 
gentle  surprise. 

Bebe  was  Fauvette's  special  care.  Fauvette's  elder  sis- 
ter, Lucie,  looked  after  the  children,  and  helped  the  mother 
at  home,  while  Fauvette  brought  the  cow  to  pasture,  and 
in  these  troubled  times  staid  with  it  all  day.  At  this  sea- 
son it  was  cold  work,  and  there  was  little  in  the  field  for 
Bebe  to  eat.  Pretty  soon  her  task  would  end,  and  the 
cow  would  live  at  home  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  hav- 
ing better  quarters,  indeed,  than  they  had  themselves. 
Fauvette  now  wished  that  it  had  ended  before  to-day,  so 
that  she  might  not  have  met  the  soldiers  in  this  exposed 
place.  But  there  was  no  use  in  wishing  that  now.  Per- 
haps all  her  own  people  had  been  killed  in  the  village; 
but  she  could  not  think  of  that  either.  She  must  stand 
still,  while  her  limbs  shook  and  her  heart  trembled,  and 
do  her  best  to  save  her  own  and  Bebe's  life ;  though  if  that 
were  the  terrible  Bismarck  who  rode  at  the  head,  she 
knew  there  would  be  little  hope.  Indeed,  she  expected  to 
hear  him  call  out  every  moment,  en  avant,  or  what  meant 
the  same  thing  in  German,  and  see  the  whole  army  charge 
upon  her  and  the  cow.  Nevertheless,  she  stood  bravely 
enough,  with  her  arm  around  Bebe's  neck,  awaiting  their 
approach. 

Do  not  fear,  Bebe,"  she  murmured.      "I  will  not  let 
thee  die.      If  they  kill  thee,  they  must  kill  me  too." 

The  officer  at  the  head,  who,  though  Fauvette  did  not 
know  it,  was  only  a  colonel,  eyed  the  cow,  as  he  rode  up, 
with  grim  satisfaction. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  own  tongue,  "this  will 
make  fine  steaks.  Leave  the  cow,  girl,  and  go  back  to 
your  village.  No  one  will  hurt  you." 

Fauvette  stood  still.  She  did  not  understand  German, 
though  she  guessed  at  what  he  said. 

"  Ach!"  exclaimed  the  officer.  "Who  can  speak  this 
detestable  tongue  ?  Where  is  there  a  man  who  knows  the 
French  ?" 

The  Colonel  looked  up  and  down  the  line.  Several  of 
the  men  appeared  ready  to  answer,  when  the  attention  oi 
all  was  attracted  to  a  young  aide-de-camp,  who  came  gal- 


dust.  It  is  not  the  dust  of  the  diligence,  for  that  went 
by  an  hour  ago:  Fauvette  noticed  it  particularly  because 
it  was  going  so  fast.  The  horses  were  galloping,  and 
Baptiste  was  urging  them  on  as  though  something  were 


loping  up  the  road,  and  demanded  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  Colonel  pointed  to  Fauvette  and  the  cow. 

"I  am  just  about  to  tell  the  girl  to  go  home  to  the 
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village  and  leave  the  cow,"  he  said,  "  but  unhappily  I  am 
not  ready  with  foreign  languages.  When  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  French,  I  require  help." 

The  young  man  smiled.  Then  turning  to  Fauvette,  he 
said  to  her,  in  her  own  tongue:  "My  poor  child,  the  Col- 
onel wishes  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  leave  the  cow  and 
go  home.  You  live  in  the  village  we  have  just  passed,  do 
you  not  ?" 

Fauvette  gazed  at  him  calmly.  She  was  terribly  afraid, 
and  her  face  was  pale,  but  otherwise  she  did  not  show  it. 

"  Oui,  monsieur,"  she  said;  "  I  live  in  the  village,  and 
1' should  be  glad  to  go  back,  but  I  can  not  leave  Bebe." 

The  young  aide-de-camp— he  was  little  more  than  a  boy 
— looked  at  her  pityingly.  ' '  But  you  must, "  he  said ; ' "  the 
Colonel  says  so." 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "  What  do  I  care  for  the  Colonel  ?" 
she  said.  "  If  he  kills  Bebe,  he  must  kill  me  too." 

"Oh,  he  won't  kill  you, "said  the  boy.  "We  don't 
fight  children.  But  he  wants  the  cow,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  What  does  he  want  it  for  ?"  asked  Fauvette,  gravely. 

"  Why,  to  eat,  I  suppose,"  he  stammered,  not  wishing 
to    hurt  her  more   than 
was    necessary,   but    yet 
telling  the  truth  as  from 
habit. 

"To  eat!"  exclaimed 
Fauvette.  ' '  My  beauti- 
ful Bebe !  If  she  was 
yours,  would  you  let  any- 
body kill  her?" 

He  looked  admiringly 
at  Bebe's  mouse-colored 
velvety  skin  and  large 
soft  eyes.  "  Well,  no,  I 
wouldn't,"  he  said, 
frankly. 

"Well,  I  won't  eith- 
er;" and  she  clasped  her 
arms  tightly  around  the 
creature's  neck. 

The  young  man  walk- 
ed helplessly  over  to  the 
Colonel. 

' '  I  can't  seem  to  per- 
suade her,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  Colonel  laughed. 
"  Oh,  well,  then  we'll  use 
force,"  he  said. 

Turning  to  his  men,  he 
ordered  two  of  them  to 
take  the  girl  away  from 
the  cow. 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill 
the  cow  ?"  the  young 
aide-de-camp  asked. 

"Certainly,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  Pray  explain 
to  the  Prince  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  and  say  we 
shall  be  moving  direct- 
ly." 

The  young  man,  with 
another  look  at  Fauvette, 
turned  around  and  rode 
rapidly  off,  while  the  two 
men,  at  the  Colonel's  di- 
rection, stepped  up  to  the 
child's  side. 

"Come!"  one  of  them 
demanded  in  German. 

Fauvette  did  not  move. 
Her  hold  of  Bebe  tight- 
ened, and  she  looked  up 


at  the  rude  soldiers  with  defiance  flashing  from  her  black 
eyes. 

"So!"  exclaimed  the  man;  "then  I  must  make  you." 
And  he  proceeded,  not  very  gently,  to  loosen  the  arms  that 
were  clinging  to  Bebe's  neck. 

Fauvette  screamed  loudly,  while  she  tried  to  hold  on, 
but  her  strength  was  small  compared  to  the  mens',  and  in 
a  moment  one  of  them  had  dragged  her  away,  while  the. 
other  was  trying  to  pull  the  cow  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

But  for  once  Bebe's  stubbornness  served  her  a  good 
turn.  Whether  she  understood  their  designs  or  not,  the 
cow  would  not  move  one  step;  and  when  they  tried  to 
drag  her,  she  planted  her  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  put 
down  her  head,  and  uttered  a  gentle  but  decided  "  Moo!" 

The  men  looked  helplessly  at  the  Colonel,  who  was  very 
angry.  For  the  sake  of  a  cow  the  whole  detachment  had 
been  detained  fifteen  minutes.  A  less  forbearing  mail 
than  himself  would  have  shot  it  at  once.  Presently  the 
aide-de-camp  would  be  coming  up  again  to  see  why  they 
had  not  moved. 
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"Shoot  the  cow!"  lie  cried,  passionately. 

I,,  i, ,.(!,.,.  t,,  raise  his  gun.  Fauvette's  captor  had  to  let 
her  go.  Quick  as  thought  the  girl  rushed  back,  and,  while 
the  guns  were  pointed  at  her,  threw  her  arms  once  more 
around  lie-lie's  neck. 

"Now   lire-!"  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot;    "  fire,  and 

kill  me  too." 

It  was  this  tableau  that  the  young  man  saw  as  lie  came 
dashing  up  again:  the  angry  Colonel  on  horseback,  the 
soldiers  levelling  their  guns,  and  the  patient  cow  protect- 
ed by  the  child. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried,  riding  in  between  the  sol- 
diers and  Fauvette,  and  making  himself  the  target  for 
their  fire,  "do  you  mean  to  kill  the  child  ?" 

The  men,  who  had  no  wish  for  the  business,  lowered  their 
muskets,  while  the  lad  saluted  the  Colonel. 

"  Here  is  an  order  from  the  Prince,"  he  said,  producing 
a  bit  of  paper,  "  permitting  the  child  to  take  the  cow  back 
to  the  village.  I  am  directed  to  see  that  it  is  executed." 

The  Colonel,  with  an  angry  frown  upon  his  face,  turned 
away  and  gave  the  order  to  advance.  Presently  the  regi- 
ment was  in  motion.  The  dust  had  arisen,  and,  freed  from 
her  persecutors,  Fauvette  was  left  alone  with  the  young 
man.  The  soldiers  were  marching  by,  but  she  did  not 
mind  them  now.  Bebe,  too,  was  quite  composed,  and  had 
resumed  her  feeding.  Fauvette  would  never  complain 
again  that  Bebe  was  stubborn.  If  Bebe  had  not  been 
stubborn  to-day,  where  might  she  not  be  now  ?  But 
Fauvette  had  not  yet  thanked  the  young  man  who  was 
waiting  on  horseback  by  her  side. 

"I  thank  you  very  much, "she  said,  timidly,  looking 
up  into  the  boy's  handsome  face.  "If  they  had  killed  Bebe, 
they  would  have  killed  me  too." 

"Oh,  they  wouldn't  have  done  that,"  he  said.  "  Only 
their  guns  might  have  gone  off  accidentally." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "they  might 
have  gone  off  when  you  stood  before  them." 

He  colored  a  little.  "lam  a  soldier,  "he  said.  "Asol- 
dier  does  not  think  about  such  things." 

Fauvette  looked  at  him  admiringly.  "You  are  very 
brave,"  she  said. 

The  aide-de-camp  smiled.  "  Oh  no,  I'm  not,"  he  hast- 
ened to  say.  ' '  Why,  the  other  day,  when  I  went  into  bat- 
tle for  the  first  time,  it  was  just  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  running  away.  I  expected  that  every  bullet 
would  hit  me,  and  every  time  I  heard  one  of  them  sing,  I 
said  good-by." 

"That  was  the  first  time,"  said  Fauvette,  indulgently. 
"You  wouldn't  feel  that  way  again.  My  grandfather 
fought  with  Napoleon,  and  he  says  that  is  the  way  he  used 
to  feel." 

"  Did  your  grandfather  fight  with  Napoleon  ?"  the  boy 
asked.  "  How  I  should  like  to  hear  him  tell  about  it !" 

"Oh,  that's  easy  enough,"  said  Fauvette.  "If  you  will 
come  back  to  the  village  he  will  tell  you  anything  you 
want  to  know.  But  I  forgot,"  she  added,  hurriedly ;  "you 
are  a  German." 

He  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I'm  a  German;  but  I'm 
going  back  to  see  you  safe  to  the  village  all  the  same." 

The  soldiers  had  now  mostly  passed  by,  and  a  number 
of  elegant  persons  on  horseback  were  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Hiding  up  to  one  of  these,  the  aide-de-camp  held  a 
brief  conversation.  Then  wheeling  around  bis  horse,  he 
came  back  to  Fauvette. 

"  Yes."  he  said;  "I  may  take  you  back  to  the  village. 
There  is  another  detachment  of  our  men  there,  whom  1 
am  In  order  forward.  Will  the  cow  go?" 

Happily  Bebe  had  forgotten  her  stubbornness,  or  else 
she  understood  that  home  was  the  safest  place  for  her. 
She  made  no  objections  when  Fauvette  told  her  to  go  on, 
and  even  allowed  the  young  man,  who  had  swung  Fau- 
vette ii]i  into  the  saddle,  to  urge  her  forward  with  his 
horse.  Tiie  cow  could  notgo  very  fast,  however,  and  it  took 


some  time  to  reach  the  village.  Half  a  mile  away  they 
heard  the  sound  of  firing,  and  off  to  the  right,  where  Fau- 
vette told  the  boy  another  road  ran,  hung  a  cloud  of  dust 
such  as  she  had  seen  before  that  morning.  When  they 
reached  the  village,  how  still  it  was!  Not  a  soldier  was 
to  be  seen.  What  had  become  of  them?  the  aide-de-camp 
wondered. 

There  was  no  time,  however,  for  him  to  be  either  fright- 
ened or  surprised.  Hardly  had  his  horse's  hoofs  sounded 
on  the  street  when  out  of  every  house  rushed  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  grasped  the  lad's  bridle. 
For  an  instant  both  he  and  Fauvette  were  too  much  aston- 
ished to  speak.  The  girl,  who  recognized  familiar  faces, 
was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  "let  him  go.  He  has  saved  my  life 
and  Bebe's." 

At  the  same  moment  an  officer  came  out  of  the  inn  door. 
"  Your    name    and    rank,    monsieur,"    he    demanded, 
briefly. 

The  lad  drew  himself  up  proudly  until  his  slender  fig- 
ure seemed  that  of  a  man.  His  frank  boyish  face  glowed, 
and  his  blue  eyes  Hashed  fire. 

"Carl  Lndwig  von  Schomberg,"  he  said  in  French, 
"lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  and  Grand  -  duke  of 
Hoenstauffen-Steinmetz." 

The  officer  bowed.  "Thanks,  your  Highness,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  unfortunate,  but  your  soldiers,  whom  I  presume  you 
expected  to  find  here,  have  evacuated  the  village,  and  you 
are  the  prisoner  of  the  French." 

Fauvette's  lip  trembled.  She  was  still  on  horseback, 
protected  by  the  young  officer's  arm.  ' '  But  he  came  back 
to  bring  me,"  she  cried.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  him 
I  would  have  been  killed." 

"That  will  be  considered,"  said  the  officer;  "  but  at  pre- 
sent Lieutenant  Von  Schomberg  is  our  prisoner.  Will  you 
please  dismount,  sir  ?" 

The  boy  let  one  of  the  men  whom  Fauvette  knew  take 
her  down  and  then  dismounted  himself. 

"  Now,  sir, "said  the  French  officer,  "if  you  will  come 
into  the  cabaret  you  will  find  there  some  of  your  com- 
panions." 

The  lad  turned  to  where  Fauvette  stood  crying  on 
Bebe's  neck. 

"Do  not  cry,  my  child,"  he  said;  "it  is  only  the  for- 
tune of  war." 

"  But  it  was  for  me,"  she  sobbed.  "If  it  had  not  been 
for  me  you  would  bo  with  your  Prince  now." 

He  smiled  kindly.  "I  should  no  doubt  have  come 
back  anyhow,"  he  said.  "Don't  vex  yourself,  little  one; 
and  Adieu." 

Her  face  lighted  up  through  her  tears.  "Ah,  no," 
she  whispered,  looking  hurriedly  around  to  see  if  any  one 
overheard — "  Au  revoir." 

What  did  she  mean  ?  the  Duke  wondered  as  the  offi- 
cer led  him  off  to  the  cabaret.  He  would  hardly  see  her 
again,  for  the  next  day,  if  not  earlier,  they  would  surely 
take  him  off  to  Metz,  or  wherever  else  the  French  kept 
their  prisoners.  It  was  an  inglorious  ending  to  his  mili- 
tary career,  but  he  bad  served  the  little  peasant  maiden 
and  saved  a  cow's  life;  and  he  was  sure  he  would  rather 
have  done  that  than  kill  some  one  in  battle.  His  rank 
enabled  him  to  have  a  room  to  himself  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  cabaret,  and  left  alone,  with  a  sentinel  outside  the 
door  and  another  beneath  the  window,  he  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  these  things,  and  to  wonder  what  the  Prince 
would  think  when  he  did  not  re-appear,  and  whether  they 
would  send  back  for  him.  They  would  hardly  do  that, 
he  concluded,  since  they  were  anxious  to  get  ahead  as  fast 
as  possible.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  it,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  prospect  of  bis  immediate 
release.  All  the  afternoon  he  was  left  undisturbed,  and 
when  the  darkness  shut  down  there  were  no  signs  that  he 
was  to  be  removed  that  night. 
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At  midnight,  however,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the 
door  opened,  and  some  one  stood  in  the  room. 

"Are  you  awake  ?"  whispered  a  soft  voice. 

It  was  Fauvette's  voice,  and  the  boy's  heart  gave  a  thrill 
of  hope. 

"Oil  yes,"  he  answered.  "I  couldn't  go  to  sleep,  you 
know." 

She  came  up  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Listen,"  she  said.  "The  soldiers  are  all  asleep.  My 
uncle,  who  keeps  the  inn,  has  drugged  their  wine,  and  my 
father  holds  your  horse  before  the  door.  There  is  nothing 
between  you  and  your  army.  You  must  go  at  once." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.      "And  you  ?"  lie  said. 

"Oh,  I  am  all  right,"  she  answered.  "This  is  my 
home;  no  one  will  harm  me." 

He  could  not  see  her  face  in  the  darkness,  but  he  guess- 
ed that  the  black  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "You  are  a 
good  girl,"  he  said.  "Tell  me  your  name.  You  know  I 
did  not  learn  that." 

"My  name  is  Fauvette,"  she  said,  simply — "  Fauvette 
Marets." 

"Ab,"  he  said,  "I  shall  always  remember  the  brave 
little  owner  of  that  name.  Then  taking  her  hand  he  lin- 
gered a  moment  in  the  door. 

"Adieu,"  she  said,  quietly. 

" Nein,"  he  exclaimed;  "it  shall  not  be  adieu.  I  will 
surely  see  you  again  some  day."  He  leaned  over  and 
kissed  her  forehead.  "  Auf  u'iedersehen,  Fauvette,"  and 
clasping  her  hand,  he  passed  swiftly  out  into  the  hall  and 
down  the  dark  stairs. 

In  a  moment  Fauvette  heard  the  muffled  clatter  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  and  then,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  slie  crept  down  the  stairs  herself,  and 
went  to  her  own  home. 


-      MIMIR'S  WELL. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

COME,  gather  around  me,  children,  and  listen  while  I  tell 
How  ages   ago   there   bubbled   up    the   wonderful    Mimir's 
Well; 
Close  by  the  roots  of  the  Tree  of  Life  its  crystal  depths  were 

found, 

And  all  the  people  stepped  softly  there,  for  that  was  hallowed 
ground. 

And  a  grim  old  watchman  guarded  the  well  so  cold  and  deep. 
You  might   creep  along  with  stealthy  tread,  you'd  never  find 

him  asleep; 
For  lie   knew  the  tunes  of  the  zephyrs  among  the  reeds  ••at 

play; 
He   could   hear   the   grasses  growing  at   noon   of   the   summer 

da}-. 

He   would    nod   and   laugh   when   Mimir    came   thirsty  for  a 

draught ; 

And  mighty  was  the  chalice  from  which  gray  Mimir  quaffed 
The  drops  which   gave   him  wisdom  :   for  god  of  the   learned 

was  he. 
And   nature  had  never  a  secret  which  keen   Mimir  could  not 

see. 

Now  when  it  happened,  children,  and  how,  I  can  not  tell, 
But  ages  ago  the  watchman  was  banished  from  Mimir's  Well. 
Mimir  himself  has  vanished;  he  rules  not  peace  nor  strife. 
But  the  Well  of  Wisdom  still  remains  by  the  roots  of  the  Tree 
of  Life. 

And  all  who  wish  may  taste  it;  the  water  is  clear  and  cold. 
And  the   gift  it  has   for   the  winner  is   better  than  gems  and 

gold. 

None  but  the  meek  and  lowly,  none  but  the  good  and  kind, 
The  marvellous  Well  of  Wisdom  may  truly  seek  and  find. 

Do  your  bright  eyes  shine,  my  darlings,  your  rosy  lips  exclaim, 
"We  will  haste  to  the  sacred  wavelets;  to  loiter  apace  were 

shamt- "  ? 

Eager  and  bold,  my  darlings,  go  forth  with  gladness  rife, 
And  do  not  forget"  that  Wisdom's  Well  is  close  to  the  Tree  of 

Life. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  BABY  GUILLEMOT. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

OF  course  all  babies  have  troubles.     Anybody  who  has 
ever  been  a  baby  knows  that;  but.  without  doubt  the 
Baby  Guillemot  has  more   trouble  and  excitement  than 
any  other  kind  of  a  baby. 

Its  troubles  begin  away  back  in  the  time  when  it  is  only 
an  egg.  To  understand  about  this  and  its  other  troubles, 
however,  we  should  begin  Baby  Guillemot's  story  at  the 
time  when  Father  and  Mother  Guillemot  begin  house- 
keeping. 

Although  a  bird  with  feathers  and  wings  like  any  other 
bird,  the  guillemot,  which  is  distantly  related  to  the  duck 
family,  very  much  prefers  the  water  to  the  air.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  the  fish  that  belong 
there,  and  except  when  it  is  ready  to  go  to  housekeeping,  it 
spends  all  its  time  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
diving  yards  and  yards  down  into  the  water's  depths  in 
pursuit  of  fish,  or  swimming  miles  and  miles  up  and  down 
the  coast. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  is  the  time  when  all 
good  guillemots  set  about  housekeeping.  They  have  cer- 
tain lonely  islands,  all  girt  about  with  high  steep  cliffs,  to 
which  they  always  go,  and  there  they  flock  by  the  thou- 
sand and  tens  of  thousands,  until  every  ledge  is  covered. 
As  they  are  obliged  to  stand  upright,  like  so  many  soldiers, 
they  show  only  their  pure  white  breasts,  and  the  differ- 
ent ledges  of  rock  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Almost  any  other  bird  would  build  some  kind  of  a  nest, 
but  the  guillemot  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  bird,  and  lays  its 
one  solitary  egg  on  the  hard  bare  rock.  The  bare  rock,  of 
course,  is  anything  but  warm  up  iu  the  northern  regions 
where  the  guillemots  go,  and  therefore  the  parent  birds 
are  obliged  to  invent  a  way  of  warming  the  egg  on  all 
sides.  This  is  the  way  they  do  it:  They  pluck  the  fea- 
thers and  down  from  off  a  narrow  strip  on  the  breast, 
and  then  sit  down  so  that  the  egg  touches  the  bared 
skin,  and  at  the  same  time  is  covered  on  the  sides  by 
the  warm  down.  The  part  that  rests  on  the  rock  is  still 
left  out  in  the  cold,  however,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
the  down  which  had  been  plucked  off  would  be  placed 
under  that  spot.  But  it  is  not ;  it  is  thrown  away,  for 
the  bird  has  a  better  plan.  It  turns  the  egg  over  with  its 
bill  every  once  in  a  while,  and  so  keeps  it  warm  on  every 
side. 

Now  the  guillemot  is  found  everywhere  in  the  Arctic 
seas  of  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  In  the  winter  they 
come  southward  in  large  parties  along  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  England,  Hudson  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Newfound- 
land. Audubon  tells  us  that  large  numbers  of  American 
guillemots  flock  about  the  Bay  of  Fuudy. 

In  addition  to  outside  troubles.  Baby  Guillemot  has  its 
own  silliness  to  contend  with.  No  other  bird  is  so  lack- 
ing in  wit.  One  species  common  in  Great  Britain  is  even 
given  the  title  of  "  Foolish  Guillemot."  This  is  from  the 
fact  that  it  will  suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand  and 
killed  rather  than  leave  the  cliff  it  has  chosen  for  its 
abode. 

But,  as  if  to  make  up  for  its  own  silliness,  if  ever 
a  baby  had  devoted  parents,  the  guillemot  has,  for  both 
father  and  mother  continually  watch  over  it,  except 
at  meal-times,  when  they  take  turns  at  sitting  on  the  egg. 
But  for  all  their  care  they  can  not  keep  trouble  away;  for 
man  has  been  waiting  for  this  very  time,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  allows  himself  to  be  let  down  over  the  cliff  by 
a  rope  in  order  that  he  may  gather  the  guillemots'  eggs 
for  food.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  stolen  from  the  cliffs  in 
this  way. 

This  is  the  least  of  Baby's  troubles,  however,  for  being 
only  an  egg,  it  is  not  conscious  of  what  is  going  on ;  but 
in  about  a  month  or  a  little  more  it  breaks  open  the  shell 
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"NOW    THE    GULL    WITH    FIERCE    JOY    SWOOPS    UPON    IT." 


and  steps  out  oil  the  ledge  of  rock,  the  prettiest  little  ball 
of  gray -black  down  that  ever  was  seen.  Ah!  what  a 
proud  and  happy  moment  for  Papa  and  Mamma  Guille- 
mot !  They  caress  the  little  fellow,  offer  him  the  daintiest 
morsels  of  fish  they  can  find,  and  in  fact  pass  all  their 
time  in  trying  to  make  life  pleasant  and  comfortable  for 
the  new  arrival. 

But  now  is  the  time  when  the  eagle  and  the  hawk  and 
the  gull  begin  to  circle  about  overhead,  for  in  their  estima- 
tion there  is  no  daintier  meal  than  a  baby  guillemot  just 
born.  For  a  mouth  at  least  after  it  is  hatched  the  poor 
little  baby  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  caught  by 
the  cruel  talons  of  some  fierce  and  hungry  bird,  who  will 
ruthlessly  tear  it  from  its  happy  home  and  loving  parents 
and  make  but  one  mouthful  of  it. 

And  then  after  that  long  month  of  fear  and  agony  comes 
the  time  when  Baby's  courage  is  put  to  the  severest  trial 
of  all.  It  is  fully  fledged  now,  and  able  to  swim,  though 
it  does  not  know  it,  and  has  no  idea  of  what  water  is  like 
even.  However.  Mamma  knows  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  Baby  must  for  the  first  time  venture  from  home. 
She  coaxes  the  frightened  little  fellow  to  mount  upon  her 
back.  He  knows  that  something  unusual  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  his  heart  beats  fast.  He  has  confidence  in  Mam- 
ma, however,  and  though  full  of  fear,  he  crouches  between 
her  wings,  and  holds  on  to  the  feathers  with  both  feet  and 
his  long  bill. 

Mamma,  who  is  not  a  graceful  walker,  because  her  feet 
are  so  far  back  on  her  body  and  her  legs  are  so  short,  wad- 
dles to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  anxiously  looks  about  her. 
Alas !  there  in  her  very  path,  right  at  the  spot  where  she 
will  stop,  a  great  hungry  black-backed  gull  is  poised,  wait- 
ing for  her  and  her  precious  freight.  It  is  useless  to  try 


another  direction,  or  to  wait  another  day,  for  it  will  al- 
ways be  the  same.  If  not  that  gull,  some  other  gull  will 
be  waiting  for  her  and  her  little  one. 

Well,  she  will  call  all  her  courage,  strength,  and  cun- 
ning to  her  aid,  and  at  once  brave  the  danger.  She  spreads 
her  wings  to  their  widest  extent,  launches  herself  into  the 
air.  and  without  a  flutter  darts  like  an  arrow  into  space. 
Away  she  sails.  Now  the  black  rocks  are  under  her. 
Now  the  billows,  dashing  in  fury  on  the  broken  shore, 
send  drops  of  spray  to  greet  her.  Now  the  open  sea  rises 
and  falls  beneath  her.  There  lies  safety  for  her  little  one ; 
but  between  here  and  there  lurks  the  danger  already 
threatening  the  babe.  Even  now  the  gull,  with  greedy 
eye  and  snapping  beak,  is  vaulting  about  her,  ready  al- 
most to  snatch  the  little  one  from  its  mother's  back. 

Too  late  to  return,  the  quick  resolve  is  taken.  A  sud- 
den fling  of  the  mother's  body,  and  the  startled  baby,  shak- 
en from  its  seat,  is  thrown  into  the  air,  where  with  useless 
wings  it  falls  like  a  stone  toward  the  water.  Now  the  gull 
with  fierce  joy  swoops  upon  it,  but  already  the  loving  mo- 
ther has  folded  her  wings,  and  is  dropping  by  her  baby  s 
side,  interposing  her  body  between  it  and  the  gull,  until 
the  water  is  reached,  when  the  baffled  robber  dashes  into 
the  waves  only  to  see  the  rescued  babe  dart  down  with 
its  happy  parent  into  old  ocean's  bosom.  For.  strangely 
enough,  the  little  bird  that  can  not  fly  can  dive  like  a 
frog,  float  like  a  duck,  and  swim  like  a  fish  in  the  water  it 
has  never  before  seen. 

And  now  the  worst  of  Baby  Guillemot's  troubles  are  over, 
and  surely  they  ought  to  be,  for  it  has  had  more  than  its 
share.  The  other  troubles  it  has  are  no  more  than  any 
other  bird  might  have,  and  therefore  need  not  be  told 
about. 
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IIKRRY-PICKING  WITH  A   BEAR. 

I!Y  <  IIAKLES  II,  SIIIXX. 

MY  cousin  Tom  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  sixteen- 
year  old  boys.  He  had  a  careless  audacity  that  made 
him  a  prim.'  favorite  with  his  young  friends  and  relatives, 
though  older  persons  sometimes  shook  their  heads,  and 
murmured  that  he  was  heedless  and  reckless.  But  Tom 
went  to  California  to  spend  the  summer  vacation,  and 
when  he  returned  any  one  could  see  he  had  received  a  se- 
vere lesson  of  some  kind.  Every  one  noticed  how  sub- 
dued his  manners  were,  and  how  little  he  said  of  his  own 
exploits.  N;i  tin-ally  we  teased  him  for  the  reason  of  all  this. 

"  Boys,"  he  said  one  day,  in  answer  to  the  questions  as 
to  what  had  so  changed  him,  "  I've  had  a  lesson  that  will 
last  me  the  rest  of  my  life."  And  then  came  the  follow- 
ing story: 

"The  place  where  I  was  staying  was  near  the  beautiful 
Navarro  River,  and  one  of  my  chief  pleasures  was  rovving 
along  its  banks.  One  morning  I  launched  my  favorite 
little  boat,  put  my  fishing-tackle  and  lunch  in  the  bottom, 
and  started  for  a  day  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  where 
there  was  a  logging  camp. 

"It  was  eight  o'elork  when  I  reached  the  salmon  berry 
islands,  four  miles  above  the  saw-mill.  On  the  bank  I 
saw  berries  ripe  and  handsome  enough  to  make  any  one 
wish  to  stop  for  a  hatful.  Where  I  drew  up  the  wild  rose- 
colored  fragrant  azaleas  grew,  and  though  I  was  never  very 
sentimental  about  flowers,  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation 
to  break  off  five  or  six  great  branches,  and  stick  them  be- 
hind a  most  convenient  brace  that  ran  about  the  boat.  I 
noticed  the  tips  trailed  a  little  in  the  water,  but  I  thought 
nothing  about  it. 

''I  walked  up  a  little  path  to  the  heart  of  the  island. 
The  bushes  were  loaded  with  fruit.  I  began  on  the  largest 
I  could  find,  and  filled  my  hat.  In  about  five  minutes  I 
heard  a  curious  sniff  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bush.  It  reminded  me  of  pigs.  'Some  rancher's  black 
hogs  have  found  their  way  over  here,'  I  thought.  So  I 
stepped  around  to  see  for  myself. 

"You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
There,  sitting  on  his  haunches,  and  pulling  the  laden  berry 
branches  toward  his  mouth,  was  a  large  cinnamon  bear, 
not  quite  as  dangerous  as  a  grizzly,  but  still  abundantly 
able  to  kill  and  eat  me  up  if  he  chose.  He  lolled  out  his 
red  tongue,  and  winked  his  small  beady  eyes  at  me. 
Then  he  growled  fiercely,  and  let  go  of  the  berries.  It 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  my  outstretched  hand  to 
his  outstretched  paw.  I  stood  perfectly  still. 

"  Well,  after  an  age  of  suspense,  the  bear  grunted  again, 
pulled  down  another  berry  branch,  and  evidently  felt 
peaceable.  I  set  one  foot  back  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  and 
drew  myself  out  of  sight.  Then  my  nerves  gave  way,  and 
I  ran ;  but  no  evil  resulted.  I  reached  the  boat  safely,  and 
pushed  out  in  the  stream.  The  azalea  boughs  weighted 
me  down  considerably.  A  few  strokes  up-stream  brought 
me  to  a  place  from  which  I  could  see  my  friend  Sir  Bear 
still  berrying. 

"Now  this  is  where  the  story  ought  to  stop.  But  I 
was  a  reckless  fellow,  you  know,  and  I  paid  for  it  dearly. 
'There  were  some  stones  lying  in  the  boat,  and  my  evil 
spirit  suggested  stirring  up  that  peaceful  and  generous- 
minded  bear.  I  turned  the  boat  iu-shore.  The  bear  was 
nearly  sixty  feet  distant,  and  he  faced  about  and  growled 
at  me.  That  was  my  time.  I  struck  him  in  the  side  and 
face  with  two  stones  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  in  less 
time  than  I  take  to  tell  it  he  was  after  me,  roaring  with 
xage.  He  jumped  in  the  water  before  I  had  made  any 
headway,  and  grabbed  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  Fortunate- 
ly he  missed  it,  and  I  settled  down  to  solid  rowing,  with 
about  five  feet  start.  The  azalea  boughs  dragging  in  the 
water  brought  my  speed  down  to  just  the  rate  of  his  swim- 
ming. 


"  Under  any  other  circumstances  I  could  have  rowed 
right  away  from  him.  but  it  was  a  handicap  and  no  mis- 
take. I  pulled  my  prettiest,  and  increased  my  lead  to  fif- 
teen feet.  Then  I  threw  out  the  nearest  azalea  bough,  and 
caught  up  the  oars  again.  But  that  pause  nearly  ruined 
me,  for  my  enemy  grabbed  for  the  boat  again,  and  only  a 
desperate  stroke  gave  a  moment's  respite. 

"It  was  four  miles  to  the  loggers'  camp.  I  couldn't 
pull  that  far  at  race-horse  rate;  but  then  I  hoped  to  tire 
out  this  stubborn  Bruin.  At  the  end  of  a  mile  he  seemed 
fresher  than  ever.  I  remembered  that  one  winter  a  large 
black  bear  had  swum  the  strait  from  Marin  County  to 
San  Francisco  County,  and  that  swims  of  three  miles  and 
more  are  on  record  for  bears.  I  began  to  be  horribly 
frightened. 

"Just  as  I  was  in  a  state  of  despair  a  raft  of  logs  came 
around  a  bend  in  the  river,  with  four  brawny  woodmen 
upon  it,  armed  with  axes  and  crowbars.  They  saw  the 
situation. 

"  'Row  this  way,  lad,'  they  shouted,  and  I  pulled  with 
hearty  good- will,  running  alongside  of  the  great  raft. 
When  my  tormentor  saw  his  new  foes,  he  rushed  for  the 
raft.  There  was  the  gleam  of  an  axe,  the  dull  sound  of 
a  deadly  blow,  and  an  hour  later  I  was  presented  with 
'  the  skin  of  the  bar  wot  ye  tried  ter  kill  with  a  pebble.1 

"I  don't  feel  very  proud  of  it,"  Cousin  Tom  concluded. 
"  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  a  fool.'' 


THE  CREST  OF  THE  WHITE  HAT.* 

A  BOY'S  STORY. 

BY  SHERWOOD  BOXXER,  AUTHOR  OF  "DIALECT  TALES,"  ETC. 
III. 

"  /^\NE  day.''  continued  Monsieur  Dupin,  "I  plucked 
V /  up  courage  and  went  to  her  father,  asking  the  hand 
of  Justine. 

"  Ah!  how  he  treated  me — that  stone  image  of  a  man! 
He  had  been  poor  like  myself;  that  was  forgotten.  He 
had  been  young;  that  too  had  gone  from  his  mind.  The 
loud  brassy  music  of  the  town  had  deafened  his  ears  to 
the  bird-songs  of  youth. 

"Who  was  I?  he  demanded,  roughly.  A  poor  youth 
from  Brittany,  of  no  prospects,  of  no  family,  and  he 
owed  it  to  his  own  reputation  that  his  daughter  should 
wed  the  possessor  of  a  high  and  honorable  name. 

"  To  this  I  retorted  that  my  family  was  to  the  full  as 
good  as  his  own,  though  not  so  rich;  that  my  father  was 
sergeant  under  Napoleon,  and  still  held  a  small  office  at 
Morlaix,  where  every  citizen  would  bear  witness  to  his 
uprightness  and  honor. 

"'Enough!  enough!'  he  cried.  'The  truth  is,  you 
haven't  any  money,  nor  any  chance  of  making  any!' 

'  '  I  am  in  a  good  business,'  said  I. 

' '  Pooh !  pooh !  what's  a  small  hattery  nowadays,  when 
the  large  ones  absorb  all  the  custom  ?  Besides,'  went  on 
the  cruel  father-in-law  of  my  desire,  'you  have  no  liead, 
young  Dupin — absolutely  no  head!' 

"  '  That  I  deny!'  cried  I,  fiercely. 

'  '  Fiddle-sticks !'  cried  the  old  gentleman.  '  Instead  of 
keeping  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  tasteful  goods,  you  are 
forever  trying  experiments.  Did  I  not  see  in  your  win- 
dow this  very  day  a  white  felt  thing — I  suppose  you  call 
it  a  hat — of  such  a  stiff,  ridiculous  shape  that  every  passer- 
by got  a  laugh  out  of  it  ?' 

"This  time  I  had  to  own  up,  for  I  had  made  the  white 
hat  in  what  it  pleased  me  to  call  a  freak  of  genius.  But 
no  one  had  noticed  it  save  to  laugh. 

"  We  talked  some  time  longer,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  we  parted  bitter  enemies.  Not  even  a  glimpse  of 
Justine's  dark  eyes  consoled  me;  all  was  gloom. 

*  Begun  in  the  preceding  number,  September  23. 
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"I  strove  to  wear  off  the  freshness  of  my  sorrow  by 
hard  work.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  I  worked 
away  like  a  little  machine  on  two  legs.  I  looked  for  no- 
thing to  come  of  it;  I  only  took  to  making  hats  instead 
of  something  worse. 

"One  day,  as  I  stood  by  the  counter  in  my  fore-room, 
my  apprentice  came  rushing  in  like  a  madman. 

"  '  The  King !'  lie  shouted.  '  The  King  is  coming  in  his 
chariot  through  the  Rue  Saint-Hilaire.  He  has  been  to 
the  Military  School,  and  drives  home  this  way.'" 

"  I  hardly  lifted  my  eyes.     What  was  the  King  to  me  ? 

''The  next  instant  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  King's 
coach,  and.  a  little  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  curi- 
osity could  live  even  with  a  broken  heart.  So  I  hastened 
to  the  door  to  see  how  the  former  Duke  of  Orleans  appear- 
ed as  the  Sovereign  of  France.  A  crowd  had  collected  as 
if  by  magic,  and  as  the  coach  came  into  sight,  off  went  all 
the  hats,  and  from  every  throat  sounded  a  '  hurrah !'  for 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

'•  The  horses  seemed  a  little  skittish,  and  to  add  to  their 
discomfort  a  brass  band  struck  up  loudly  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. That  was  enough  for  the  timid  beasts.  They 
reared,  pulled  hard  on  the  bits,  and  finally  shied  toward  a 
deep  gutter  on  one  side  of  the  street.  One  of  the  back 
wheels,  striking  hard  against  a  post,  was  torn  off,  and  the 
coach  was  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  upset. 

"  It  was  almost  exactly  opposite  my  door  that  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  I  rushed  out  to  render  assistance.  The 
horses  were  rearing  wildly,  and  the  King  attempted  to 
jump  out— a  dangerous  thing,  considering  his  great 
weight.  1  was  both  nimble  and  strong,  and.  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  my  broken  heart  had  not  as  yet  affected  my  ap- 
petite nor  reduced  my  strength.  I  took  hold  of  his  Majesty's 
sacred  person,  gave  him  a  swing,  and  lifted  him  to  the 
sidewalk  without  the  slightest  bruise  or  damage,  except 
that  his  hat  rolled  from  his  head  and  fell  into  the  gutter. 
Some  one  jumped  to  pick  it  up  quick  as  a  hawk  swooping 
on  a  chicken;  but  of  course  it  was  so  bespattered  with 
mud  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  king's  use.  He  looked  at  it  with 
a  half-humorous  expression. 

"  'Allow  me,  your  Majesty.'  said  I,  trembling,  and  bow- 
ing very  low. 

"I  ran  into  the  shop  and  gathered  up  a  lot  of  hats 
such  as  I  thought  might  fit  the  royal  head.  Among  them 
was  the  great  white  felt  with  its  bell-shaped  crown  that 
I  had  myself  designed— to  the  amusement  of  the  neigh- 
bors. 

"  Whether  it  was  by  design  or  chance  I  declare  to  you 
I  can  not  tell  to  this  day;  but  that  very  hat  was  the  first 
one  I  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  King.  He  took  it,  look- 
ed at  it  with  a  critical  yet  surely  an  approving  eye,  put  it 
on,  moved  it  a  little  back,  then  nodded  contentedly. 

"  '  It  fits  finely,  hatter — finely.  Is  it  your  own  make  ?' 
'  '  At  your  service,  your  Majesty.' 

'•  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  seems  to  be  good,  substan- 
tial work,  also  a  nice  shape  and  color.  What's  the  price 
of  such  a  hat  ?' 

"Good  Louis  Philippe!  Never  was  he  too  much  a 
King  to  forget  to  count  the  cost. 

"  'Twelve  francs,  your  Majesty,'  said  I,  though  scarce- 
ly able  to  utter  a  word  from  very  joy. 

"  'It  is  not  too  much.  Until  now  I  have  always  had 
to  pay  twenty  francs  for  my  hats.  I  will  keep  this.'  And 
so  saying,  he  settled  the  pearl  felt  firmly  on  his  head,  and 
pursed  up  his  lips  in  a  manner  highly  expressive  of  satis- 
faction. 

"At  the  moment  of  the  accident,  of  course,  another 
carriage  had  been  ordered,  and  it  now  arrived.  On  its 
wide  cushions  the  Citizen-King  deposited  his  comfortable 
fat  figure. 

"  'My  best  thanks,  my  good  hatter,' said  he,  'for  your 
prompt  assistance.' 

"Then  he  gave  the  signal,  and  the  coach  started,  his 


Majesty  smiling  very  graciously  in  return  for  the   fine 
bows  which  came  near  to  kissing  my  shoe-tips. 

"  As  soon  as  the  royal  carriage  had  rolled  out  of  sight, 
I  walked  with  measured  step  to  my  little  back  room, 
where  I  shut  and  locked  the  door.  Here,  indeed,  I  let  my 
feelings  have  their  way,  and  I  danced  and  capered  like 
a  boy  over  a  holiday  plum-cake. 

"'Trouble  is  over,'  cried  I.  'A  good  day  dawns. 
The  sun  peeps  above  the  clouds.  With  the  pearl  felt  hat 
I  shall  make  my  fortune.  I  shall  be  Justine's  husband. 
Heaven's  blessing  on  that  lucky  accident !  Ill  is  the  wind 
that  blows  no  good.' 

IV. 

"I  see  that  you  are  smiling,  my  young  friend,  so  I  won't 
tell  you  how  many  foolish  and  extravagant  speeches  I  made 
in  that  moment  of  delight.  But  I  was  not  deceived  in 
what  I  had  promised  myself.  That  very  afternoon  the 
King's  adjutant  came  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  Henri 
Dupin. 

"  '  Here,  sir.' 

"  '  Ah !  very  well.  His  Majesty  begs  you,  Monsieur  Du- 
pin, to  accept  this  little  gift  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  rendered  him  this  morning.' 

"  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  sealed  package.  I  tore 
it  open;  what  do  you  think  it  held  ?" 

"The  diamond  ring !"  shouted  Henri,  clapping  his  hands 
together. 

"Ah,  little  rogue,  you  know  the  story  as  well  as  I  do 
myself!  So  much  the  better.  When  I  am  gone  it  will 
be  at  your  tongue's  end  to  tell  your  grandchildren  in  turn. 
Yes;  it  was  a  diamond  ring;  and  as  I  gazed  on  it  the  ad- 
jutant went  on  to  say  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  earnest  de- 
sire to  help  industry  and  encourage  trade  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  Believing  that  he  recognized  in  me  an  ac- 
tive and  skilled  worker,  he  appointed  me  from  that  time 
'hatter  to  the  King.'  The  order  had  now  been  given  to 
settle  his  Majesty's  first  bill  by  paying  for  the  hat  bought 
in  the  forenoon. 

"  'Be  kind  enough,'  said  he,  'to  write  a  receipt;'  and 
with  that  he  counted  out  twelve  francs  on  the  counter. 

"For  a  moment  I  could  not  speak.     Then  I  cried  out: 

"  'Did  I  not  think  so?  Did  I  not  say  so?'  Oh!  his 
Majesty  shall  be  satisfied.  I  will  serve  him  as  none  oth- 
er has  ever  served  him.  I  will  make  him  such  hats  as  he 
has  never  dreamed  of — hats  that  fit  so  splendidly  they 
will  even  keep  cares  away  from  his  head.' 

"  'Such  hats  would  be  very  desirable  for  kings  of  our 
time,'  said  the  adjutant,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"As  I  raised  my  eyes,  after  writing  the  receipt  and 
sprinkling  sand  over  the  paper,  another  surprise  awaited 
me.  Two  fine  gentlemen  had  quietly  walked  into  the 
shop.  And  these  elegant  dandies  called  for  hats  in  the 
new  style,  such  as  his  Majesty  had  just  purchased. 

"'Ah!  you  mean  the  gray- white  felt,  messieurs — the 
Para-soucis  [relief  from  care],  it  is  called — my  own  de- 
sign. I  am  tremendously  sorry,  gentlemen ;  but  my  whole 
stock'  (my  stock  of  one,  ha !  ha !)  '  is  sold  out.  If  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  return  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  plenty 
to  choose  from.' 

' '  This  they  promised  to  do.  and  I  bowed  them  out,  my 
heart  swelling  as  though  too  big  for  my  body. 

"Then,  presto!  I  flew  at  the  work  like  a  tiger!  I  shut 
the  shop,  engaged  new  hands,  and  all  night  long  it  was 
scratch  and  scrape,  beat  and  brush,  sew  and  shape,  until 
we  were  all  ready  to  drop. 

"But  the  next  day  repaid  us.  By  bedroom  breakfast- 
time  there  was  such  a  display  of  the  Para-soucis  in  the 
window  as  if  a  bed  of  lilies  had  suddenly  burst  into  bloom. 
The  morning  papers  reported  the  King's  little  accident, 
and  mentioned  in  a  humorous  way  the  purchase  of  the  hat 
— with  a  neat  compliment  to  the  new  style. 

' '  That  was  enough.  All  Paris  went  mad  over  the 
Para-soucis.  Other  styles  had  become  old-fashioned  in  a 
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single  night.  I  was  in  despair!  I  could  not  make  hats 
fast  enough.  Even  when  Paris  was  sufficiently  provided 
for.  there  were  the  provinces  with  huge  orders  to  be  tilled 
— and  the  foreigners,  who  must  have,  of  course,  the  latest 
Parisian  mode. 

•'  It  was  a  stormy  time.  But  with  the  help  of  Provi- 
dence 1  kept  a  In-east  of  things,  and  did  not  allow  myself 
to  lie  swept  oil'  my  feet.  \Vhen  at  last  I  could  catch  my 
breath  and  look  about  me,  1  found  myself  a  rich  man — a 
ver\  rich  man.  1  can  assure  you,  my  dear  boys.  Why, 
the  contemplation  of  my  bank  account  almost  frightened 


"•ALLOW   ME,  YOUR    MAJESTY,'   SAID    I,   TREMBLING. 


"A  few  weeks  later  I  married  my  dear  Justine;  and 
from  that  fortunate  day  I  was  hand  in  hand  with  Good* 
Luck.  Money  flowed  in  like  water,  and  flowed  out  again, 
enriching  friends,  neighbors,  and  kindred. 

"  In  all  this  you  may  be  sure  the  White  Hat  was  not  for- 
gotten. As  soon  as  we  became  a  family  of  importance 
we  adopted  a  crest;  and  what  should  it  be  but  the  beloved 
Pant  -soucix  '.  I  was  proud  to  have  everyone  know  to 
what  we  owed  our  good  fortune ;  and  I  take  it  that  is  a  bet- 
ter sort  of  pride  than  one  which  would  conceal  our  hum- 
ble origin." 

"And  how  did  you 
come  to  this  country  ?" 
cried  I,  as  the  dear  old 
grandfather  made  a  long 
pause. 

' '  Ah !  that  is  another 
story,  and  a  sadder  one.  A 
dark  day  dawned  on  Paris, 
and  we  feared  to  stay  in 
the  doomed  city ;  neither 
life  nor  property  was  safe. 
And  my  sou  had  married 
a  lovely  girl  from  Louisi- 
ana—  a  French  Creole, 
whose  parents  had  sent  her 
to  France  to  be  educated. 
They  persuaded  us  to  come 
to  this  beautiful  land;  and 
here  we  planted  ourselves 
many  years  ago,  never  to 
our  regret.  For  we  have 
prospered  in  all  things, 
and  flourished — flourished 
like  the  green  bay-tree." 
And  the  old  Frenchman 
laughed  a  loud  mellow 
laugh  that  seemed  to  blend 
with  the  distant  notes  of  a 
whip-poor-will  sounding 
mournfully  from  the 
grove. 

"Honor  to  the  White 
Hat!"  cried  I.  with  all  a 
boy's  enthusiasm.  "Long 
may  it  wave! " 

"And  long  it  shall 
wave!'  exclaimed  Henri, 
as  promptly.  "Never 
shall  it  be  forgotten  while 


me  for  a  time.  But  I  was  a!  ways  a  bold  fellow,  and  I  vow- 
ed then  and  there  that  Viches  should  never  he  to  me  a  bur- 
den or  a  care — only  a  joy. 

"Now  was  the  time  to  visit  again  the  father  of  my 
Justine.  He  might  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the 
poor  man  from  Brittany. 

"  I  dressed  myself  in  my  best,  put  the  diamond  ring  on 
my  finger,  and  a  shining  new  Para-soucis  on  my  head, 
and  went  to  call  on  my  neighbor. 

"  What  followed  ?  Ah  !  that  convenient  forgetfulness 
of  Monsieur  Clermont  had  again  come  to  his  aid.  He 
had  no  memory  of  the  insults  he  had  heaped  on  the  poor 
Breton.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of  compliments  to 
the  '  fine  man  of  business'  I  had  become ;  and  when  I  let 
him  know  exactly  how  I  stood  with  regard  to  money  mat- 
ters,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he  pressed  my  hand 
with  the  affection  of  a  father.  When  I  applied  again  for 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle,  there  were  not  many  words 
about  it: 

"Monsieur,  you  do  us  too  much  honor.  Justine,  my 
love,  come  and  salute  your  future  husband." 


a  Dupin  lives  on  earth  to 
tell  the  tale  of  its  glory." 

The  grandfather  smiled  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  spirit- 
ed boy.  but  he  said  no  more.  The  moon  shone  through 
leaves  and  light  clouds  until  its  rays  seemed  to  concen- 
trate in  liquid  beauty  against  a  dark  background. 

Was  it  a  fancy  ?  or  did  the  silver  beams  not  shape  them- 
selves with  magic  cunning  about  the  venerable  head  of 
Monsieur  Dupin,  in  the  very  semblance  of  a  pearl-white 
hat? 


B' 


A  BLADDER  BOAT. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

OYS,  as  a  rule,  where  they  have  a  chance  to  take  to 
the  water,  be  it  either  fresh  or  salt,  do  so  more  to  have 
fun  than  to  learn  bow  to  swim.  That  was  exactly  my 
case  when  a  youngster,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  I  had 
learned  the  sustaining  power  of  water,  how  to  poise  my 
body,  and  the  effect  of  various  motions  of  my  legs,  arms, 
and  hands,  so  that  I  surprised  myself  one  day  by  striking 
out  and  swimming  six  strokes.  I  had  learned  how  to 
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swim  when  playing  and  splashing  about  in  the  water  and 
having  a  good  time  generally.  Of  the  many  devices  that 
we  boys  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  fun  with  in  the 
water  the  bladder  boat  was  the  greatest  success.  The  body 
of  this  curious-looking  but  very  useful  craft,  the  cost  of 
which  is  very  little  and  the  construction  very  simple,  con- 
sists of  either  two  or  three  heavy  planks  cleated  together 
on  the  under  side.  The  number  of  planks  used  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  width  and  the  width  determined  upon  for 
the  boat.  After  the  planks  are  fastened  together,  the  boat 
is  shaped  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  1. 

The  deck  is  made  perfectly  smooth  by  planing  it  down. 
This  is  done  to  guard  against  getting  splinters  in  the  feet 
or  hands.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  planks 
are  smoothed  off  with  sand-paper,  so  that  in  sliding  from 
the  boat  into  the  water  there  will  be  no  bruising  or  scrap- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  body. 


The  spherical  bodies  that  are  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  boat  are  bladder  floats,  by 
means  of  which  the  floating  capacity  of  the 
boat  is  so  increased  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sink  her,  and  on  account  of  her  great 
breadth  and  flatness  it  is  very  difficult  to  up- 
set her.  Such  being  the  case,  she  is  capable 
of  carrying  a  large  sail.  The  bladders  are 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  by  means  of 
spaces  which  are  sawn  into  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  hold  the  blad- 
ders in  position  a  strip  of  wood  (S  W)  is  fast- 
ened to  the  side  of  the  boat  and  in  front  of 
the  bladders. 

In  the  angles  formed  by  the  bladders  and 
the  sides  of  the  spaces  triangular  wedges  of 
wood  (W,  W,  W,  W)  are  crowded  against 
the  bladders.  The  bladders  being  very 
smooth,  round,  and  buoyant,  still  another 
precaution  is  taken  to  retain  them  in  posi- 
tion ;  this  is  a  strong  cord  securely  fastened 
to  the  neck  of  each  bladder.  This  cord  passes 

under  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  sail  of  the  boat  consists  of  unbleached  muslin,  and 

the  mast  and  sprit  of  well  -  seasoned  hickory  saplings. 

To  the  sides  of  the 

boat  a  number   of 

pieces  of  stout  cord 

are  attached ;  these 

are  for  the  bathers, 

who  may  wish  to 

take  a    tow  when 

the   boat  is   under 


full  sail.  The  steer- 
ing is  done  with  a 

long-handled  paddle  or  oar,  which  is  worked  in  a  slot  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  For  anchoring  in  deep  water,  where 
bathers  may  find  an  opportunity  for  diving,  this  craft  is 
just  the  thing. 
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OUR  POST  ol-'FICE  BOX. 

A  DOLLS'  KINDERGARTEN. 

DO  some  of  my  wee  tots  go  to  Kindergarten? 
I  hope  so.  I  think  every  little  chilli  ought 
to  go  there  first,  and  I  think.  too,  that  if  all  mam- 
mas would  do  as  I  have  done— go  themselves  and 
wau-h  the  happy  children  at  their  pretty  work 
and  play,  see  them  learning  to  use  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  fingers,  and  to  move  quickly  and  grace- 
fully to  music— they  would  feel  just  as  I  do  about 
the;  matter.  It  is  simply  lovely  to  be  a  little  pu- 
pil at  a  Kindergarten. 

These  dulls  look  contented,  do  they  not?  And 
Patty  shall  tell  their  story  herself. 

HoNG-KoN*;.  Cms  *. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— You  were  very  kind  to 
print  my  first  letter  as  soon  as  you  got  it,  Mam- 
ys  you  expect  me  to  write  again  and  ans-.ver 
your  question  ;  I  know  you  do  H<I/»  If.  because  I 
saw  the  interrogation  point.  My  brother  is  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  Lily  now.  I  am  L'oini: 
to  send  you  a  picture  of  myself  and  my  Kinder- 
garten. This  picture  was  taken  in  Yokohama 
about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  ;  we  lived  there. 
Mamma  says  it  is  very  L'ood  of  the  dolls.  Imt  poor 
of  me.  because  my  hair  was  braided  in  a  pintail 
and  did  not  show  ;  she  says  it  was  nearly  down 
to  my  waist  when  I  was  three  years  old. 

The  big  mountain  is  Fusiyama.  The  largest 
boy  is  Kintaro  :  my  grandmamma  gave  him  to 
ni'  Christmas,  and  he  was  a-  larire  as  I,  lie  is 
holding  a  woolly  dog.  The  little  one'  next  is 
Sura,  which  means  a  stork,  and  next  is  Tomi ; 
then  liana,  a  flower;  then  Kiku,  which  means 
chrysanthemum  ;  the  twinsare  Kaneko and  Ay. 
Tncre  were  thirty-three  children,  but  ]  have  for- 
golten  some  of  them.  I  was  dreadfully  anxious 
ali"iit  Fukn.  the  one  near  the  end.  because  she 
h.id  a  fearful  fall,  and  got  a  scar  which  she  never 
outgrew.  The  children  on  the  bench  with  Tin- 
are  all  foreigners,  of  course.  The  first,  with  her 
toes  out.  is  Miss  Mehitabel;  she  was  my  brother 
Frii  /.ie's  doll.  I  mean  my  dear  little  lir<  ither  who 
went  to  heaven  before  I  wras  born.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  dolls,  mamma  says;  although  lie 
was  only  fifteen  months  old,  he  liked  horses  and 
drums  and  boats,  like  my  other  little  brother. 
Vi  c  have  Miss  Mehitabel  now  dressed  up  for  a 

, hraan.   She  has  been  a  great  traveller.    First 

she  was  sent  from  England  to  Manila  to  niy  bro- 
ther; then  mamma  took  her  to  America  and 
brought  her  back  to  Japan;  then  I  took  her  to 
San  Francisco  and  brought  her  back;  then  \\e 
1  i  niu'lit  her  to  Hong -Kong.  The  doll  hold- 
ing a  rabbit  is  Florence  Tokio,  named  after 
i  earner  City  of  Tokio,  because  I  got  her  one 
Christmas  on  that  steamer.  We  did  not  get  homt 
lo  Japan  till  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  papa 
hail  a  tree  all  ready  for  me  ;  that  was  when  I  was 
a  liaby,  and  Alfred  was  not  born,  one  ol  tin 
Japanese  dolls  came  from  the  Exhibition  in  To- 
ld.. In  the  Japanese  language,  exhibition  i> 
hakaranki.  Crowds  of  Japanese  used  to  look  al 
us  when  we  went  there  ;  I  did  not  like  it.  so 
said.  "  Baby  not  hakaranki,"  and  they  all  laughec 
so  much  I  was  frightened.  My  mamma  Saj  -  shl 
is  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  print  such  a  very 


ring  letter.  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  little  girl's  dolls 
n  st.  Nicholas,  a  magazine  for  children  which  I 
:ake  also,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  my  Kindergarten 
n  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  PATTY. 

With  this  beautiful  letter  of  Patty's  came  one 
to  the  Postmistress  from  Patty's  mamma.  She 
will  pardon  a  brief  quotation  : 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  -we  prize  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  is  a  great,  delight  to 
ioth  my  children,  and  is  a  great  help  to  us  in 
caching  them.  I  really  do  not  know  how  we 
•i  mid  give  them  any  idea  of  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can children  without  it.  They  have  both  been 
to  America,  but  never  have  been  in  the  country. 
They  have  a  great  many  pleasures  that  children 
at  home  can  not  have,  but  they  are  denied  many, 
many  things  that  are  delightful  to  young  Ameri- 


Patty's  letter  will  make  many  bright  eyes 
sparkle  with  delight,  and  I  hope  she  in  turn  will 
be  pleased  when  she  shall  open  this  number  of 
her  favorite  paper. 

Another  letter  from  Mrs.  Richardson,  children : 


WiM.,t>slliK,   VF.AR    I.IM-IU.STIIN,   N 1 1 KTH    CAROLINA. 

May  I  ask  you  all  to_  read  another  letter  from 

\V 'iside?    I  am  afraid  it  will  be  dull,  for  all  my 

letters  are  about  the  same  thing,  and  Ole  Bull 
himself  could  not  have  given  a,  spirited  tune  with 
mly  one  string  on  his  instrument;  still.  I  know 
/oil  will  Imt  expect  brilliant,  gay,  or  charming 
.etters  from  me  when  1  have  only  one  thing  to 
tell  yon  of— the  little  mission  school  that  you  all 
have  built  up  here  so  far  away  from  your  own 
homes  and  friends.  I  need  not  apologize,  for  I 
am  sure  you  care  for  the  school  and  mission,  and 
like  now  and  then  to  read  a  letter  about  it.  I 
wish  so  much,  while  the  perfect  weather  lasts, 
that  you  could  all  come  to  Woodside  and  go  with 
me  to  the  little  church. 

We  go  there  very  often,  for  we  have  the  lumber 
now.  and  the  man  is  at  work  adding  to  its  size, 
as  an  addition  was  greatly  needed.  We  delight 
in  seeing  the  new  fresh  pine  lumber;  it  feels  so 
smooth  and  smells  so  nice.  Delightful  to  relate, 
the  Bishop,  in  his  annual  visitation,  is  coming  to 
our  little  church. 

The  Sunday-school  goes  on  very  well.  They 
are  not  all  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but  im- 
prove enough  to  encourage  us  to  go  on. 

The  sewing  classes  are  enthusiastic.  They  have 
come  to  sew,  since  the  crops  were  "laid  by,"  lour 
afternoons  in  the  week.  We  have  cut  the  large 
scraps  into  lame  squares  and  bricks,  then  a  size 
smaller,  three-cornered, etc., etc., so  that  we  have 
not  w  asted  any  of  the  precious  calico.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  hear  them,  when  they  get  a  piece  they  ad- 
min- very  much,  wonder  what  kind  of  person  had 
a  dress  of  it.  Sometimes  they  think  it  lias  been 
a  bride's,  then  this  has  belonged  to  a  pretty  blue- 
eyed  young  lady,  holding  up  a  polka  dot,  and  so 
on  and  on  they  talk,  never  gettini;  t  in-d  of  \\  i  m- 
<li  ring.  The  little  children  get  their  thimbles  on 
tin-  riL-hl  linger,  but  do  not  use  them  well  yet. 
We  have  seven  quilts  done,  and  more  on  ttie  way. 
\\V  need  seventeen  to  give  one  to  each  family  as 
we  hope  to  do. 

There  are  several  scholars  who  have  not  missed 
a  Suuday  this  year.  lu  August  we  had  the  great 


pleasure  of  some  delightful  services  from 
the  clergyman  who  was  our  evangelist  last 
year ;  he  now  lives  in  a  distant  city,  but 
came  to  North  Carolina  for  his  holiday.  The 
people  were  delighted  to  see  him,  but  it 
seemed  harder  than  ever  to  see  him  go 
away.  They  don't  think  the  world  holds 
his  equal  in  anything. 

There  is  another  evangelist,  but  he  Is  not 
strum:,  and  has  never  yet  found  his  way  to 
the  little  Church  of  Our  Saviour.  I  hope  he 
will  before  I  write  to  you  at  Christmas. 
Are  you  counting  the  Sundays  to  Christmas 
yet?  Every  one  of  the  scholars  here  can 
tell  you  the  number  exactly. 

I  would  like  so  to  gather  you  all  together 
around  the  church  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
have  a  lovely  time  together,  and  after  all 
have  a  quiet  s'olemn  service.  With  our  good, 
constant  rector  and  our  distant  evangelist, 
we  could  all  sing  with  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  and  study  together  the  best  of  all 
knowledge.  We  always  sing  "Jerusalem 
the  (iolden"  at  the  end  of  the  service  ;  the 
congregation  never  will  move  until  they 
have  done  so.  We  all  love  this  hymn  very 
dearly. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  as  happy  as 
your  efforts  have  made  the  poor  people 
here.  If  I  do  not  find  time  to  write  again 
I  hope  you  will  think  of  this  little  isolated 
mission' in  your  plans  and  preparations  for 
Christmas.  The  weeks  will  fly  away  now, 
and  Christmas  will  be  here.  Always  grate- 
fully and  very  truly  your  friend, 

MRS.  RICHARDSON. 

For  the  information  of  new  readers,  let 
the  Postmistress  state  that  the  little  church 
at  Woodside  has  been  built  largely  by  the 
gifts  of  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  that  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  began 
the  mission  work  among  the   poor  black 
and  white  people  around  her,  carries  it  on 
with  great  self  -  denial  simply  for  the  love  of 
Christ.     Books,  pictures,  bits  of  calico,  papers, 
and  toys  are  valuable  to  Mrs.  Richardson. 


OBBISTON,  OHIO. 

As  I  have  never  written  to  you  before.  I  thought 
I  would  do  so  now.  I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years 
old,  and  am  in  the  Fourth  Reader  at  school.  I 
have  taken  your  paper  a  year  and  a  half.  My 
sister  Maude  took  it  for  three  years.  In  April, 
when  my  subscription  was  out.  papa  asked  me  if 
1  did  not  want  to  change  for  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion. I  told  him  I  could  not  give  up  HARPEB'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  Wednes- 
day to  come.  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  my  paper. 
I  have  read  "  The  Ice  CJueen"  over  two  or  three 
times.  We  live  at  a  furnace,  and  are  in  the  midst 
of  very  exciting  times,  owing  to  a  strike  among 
the  miners.  They  have  had  two  or  three  fights. 
The  militia  came  yesterday  to  guard  the  property 
and  protect  the  Italians  working  in  the  strikers' 
places.  My  pets  are  chickens,  a  dog  called  Dan- 
dy, and  papa's  horse  Dan,  who  is  very  gentle.  I 
ride  him  all  about  the  grounds.  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  this  letter  too  long  to  print.  I  want 
to  surprise  my  papa.  LAWRENCE  McM. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Master  Lawrence 
again. 

LOCK-PORT,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over 
two  years,  and  the  more  I  read  it,  the  better  I  like 
it.  Lockport.  the  place  in  which  I  live,  is  a  city 
of  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  canal  is 
locked  by  ten  locks  at  this  place.  I  am  fifteen 
yearsold  and  amember  of  the  Senior  Department 
of  the  Union  School.  I  do  not  go  to  school  this 
term,  but  I  expect  to  begin  again  in  December. 
My  studies  last  term  were  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
and  book-keeping.  Next  term  I  expect  to  study 
Latin.  I  have  taken  music  lessons,  but  I  am  not 
taking  them  now  ;  I  am  going  to  begin  again  this 
fall.  I  love  to  read  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories.  I  hope 
she  will  write  another  soon.  I  send  you  some 
puzzles.  I  must  close  now,  or  my  letter  will  be 
too  long;  so  with  lots  of  love  to  the  Postmistress, 
1  will  close  my  letter.  ADA  M.  F. 

You  succeeded  so  well  in  your  puzzles  that  I 
.-hall  put  your  name  on  the  list  of  puzzle  con- 
tributors, and  expect  to  hear  from  you  often. 


BILLINGS,  MONTANA. 

The  other  day  three  of  my  cousins  and  myself 
went  picnicking  to  the  creek.  We  were  sitting 
with  our  backs  to  the  road,  with  umbrellas  at 
our  backs,  when  we  heard  some  people  talking, 
and  one  of  my  cousins  jumped  up  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  he  said  it  was  a  whole  lot  of  Indians. 
Then  we  all  jumped  up.  and  I  had  an  umbrella 
up  in  my  hand.  And  then  the  Indians  got  up 
close,  and  began  to  follow  us  around,  and  I 
ran  at  them  and  poked  my  umbrella  in  their 
horses'  faces  to  make  them  buck ;  and  one  on 
a  gray  horse  got  afraid  his  horse  would  buck, 
and  took  out  a  scalping-knife  and  showed  it  to 
me.  And  I  said  I  wouldn't  touch  them  if  they 
would  go  away.  So  they  went  down  to  our 
lunch  and  took  it,  and  then  they  went  away. 
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While  we  were  going  home  we  saw  another  In- 
dian coming  on  horseback,  and  when  he  got  up 
close  I  saw  that  he  was  far  nicer  than  the  others. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  an  Indian  princess  in  our 
place,  and  she  was  very  pretty.  We  have  a  horse 
and  buggy,  and  we  go  for  a  drive  every  day,  and 
we  children  have  a  pony  that  is  quiet,  and  we  can 
run  under  it;  its  name  is  Lorna  Doone.  There 
is  a  gypsy  camp  near  the  bluffs,  and  we  can  see 
them  from  our  home.  We  are  awfully  glad  when 
IlAiu-EK's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes.  THIS  M. 

Well.  Trix,  you  had  an  adventure,  and  lost  your 
dinner  besides.  I  think  I  should  be  a  little  bit 
afraid  to  join  one  of  your  picnic  parties  if  they 
are  often  interrupted  as  yours  was. 


NANTUCKET,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  staying  here  at  my  aunt  Martha's  for  the 
summer.  I  should  like  to  tell  about  what  I  did 
last  Thursday.  I,  accompanied  by  my  brother, 
mamma,  and  some  friends,  went  in  the  cars  to 
Siasconset, a  little  village  not  far  from  here.  Aft- 
er reaching  there  we  went  to  a  friend's  house, 
and  sitting  on  the  piazza,  ate  what  lunch  we  car- 
ried. After  we  had  eaten  our  lunch  we  went  and 
hired  a  horse  and  wagon,  and  drove  to  a  pond 
called  Sesachacha.  We  found  a  man  who  took 
us  out  in  a  boat,  and  provided  lines,  and  bait  for 
our  hooks,  for  we  were  going  fishing.  One  of  the 
ladies  was  "  high  hook."  as  catching  the  most  fish 
is  called  here.  I  caught  four,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  went  fishing.  The  catch  of  the  oth- 
ers ranged  from  four  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
We  drove  back  in  time  for  the  cars,  and  rode 
home,  having  hail  a  very  nice  time.  The  fish  we 
caught  an-  called  fresh -water  perch,  and  we 
caught  in  all  five  dozen.  We  had  fried  fish  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  they  were  very 
nice.  And  now  good-by.  ALICE  W.  T. 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIFORMA. 

I  am  one  of  your  many  readers  of  HARPER'S 
TOUNO  PEOPI.K.  I  think  it  is  the  dearest  paper 
ever  published.  I  am  not  a  very  great  reader, 
but  I  like  to  read  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  one 
sister.  Kittie,  four  years  older  than  myself:  I 
have  no  brother.  I  used  to  live  in  Napa  County, 
but  my  father  bought  a  farm  in  Lake  County, 
consisting  of  160  acres.  My  sister  and  1  have  a 
good  many  pets.  We  have  a  saddle-horse ;  his 
name  is  Prince ;  he  won't  work  in  harness,  but 
we  can  ride  him.  My  sister  and  I  each  have 
a  canary-bird;  my  bird's  name  is  Danty;  don't 
you  think  that  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  bird  ?  We 
have  two  dogs;  they  are  both  black  and  tan; 
one's  name  is  Tip,  and  the  other's  Colie.  I  have 
been  taking  lessons  about  three  years  on  the 
piano  ;  I  like  music  very  much.  I  have  been  col- 
lect ing  advertising  cards,  and  have  1600;  I  have 
one  beautiful  scrap-book  full  which  my  mother 
gave  me  for  a  Christinas  present.  Why  don't 
Jimmy  Brown  write  more  stories?  We  are  camp- 
ing out  under  some  white-oak-trees;  when  I  lie 
in  bed  I  can  look  up  and  see  the  stars.  We  live 
in  a  very  healthy  climate.  Lake  County  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  waters,  and  hundreds  of  people 
come  up  here  from  the  large  cities  for  their 
health.  My  father's  farm  is  only  two  miles  from 
the  celebrated  Highland  Springs;  this  summer 
there  were  500  guests  up  there.  We  live  seven 
miles  from  Lakeport,  the  county  seat.  There  is 
a  beautiful  lake,  eleven  miles  long  and  five  miles 
wide,  from  whirl)  it,  takes  its  name.  On  this  lake 
there  are  beautiful  steamers,  and  many  people  go 
out  sailing.  A  county  fair  will  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember. I  love  you,  dear  Postmistress,  because 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  dear  school-teacher  I 
know.  JENNIE  F.  E.  (aged  thirteen  years). 

I  am  very  happy  to  remind  you  of  one  you  ad- 
mire. 


W*  .MIVC,  OHIO. 

I  know  how  to  sympathize  with  lietsy  Bigsby, 
the  boy  who  kept  house  for  his  father.  Although 
I  do  not,  hare  to  keep  house,  as  we  have  no  help, 
and  as  mamma  is  not  very  strong,  I  help  her.  I 
can  get  up  as  nice  a  dinner  as  any  girl  can.  I 
can  prepare  coffee,  tea,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  egg- 
plant, tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  apples,  corn,  cab- 
bage, meat,  hash,  eggs. corn-meal  mush,  and  corn- 
bread.  The  receipt  for  the  latter  I  will  give ;  it 
makes  splendid  bread.  Take  one  cupful  each  of 
corn-meal,  grahnm  flour,  and  sour  milk,  one-third 
of  a  cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  ;  mix  well 
together  and  pour  it  into  a  buttered  pail,  and 
suspend  in  boiling  water  two  hours  and  a  half. 
It  also  makes  nice  dessert  served  with  sweet 
sauce.  I  would  like  to  have  some  girl  or  boy 
try  it,  and  write  to  me  how  she  or  he  succeeded. 
I  am  very  fond  of  cooking,  and  I  always  read  the 
receipts  of  the  Little  Housekeepers.  The  various 
dishes  I  have  mentioned  I  can  cook  in  several 
ways.  A.  W.  F. 

ELMIRA,  XEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  now  for 
about  two  months,  and  have  become  greatly  in- 
terested in  it.  I  particularly  enjoy  Our  Post- 
office  Box;  some  of  the  letters  aie  so  amusing. 
I  write  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  any  way  in 
which  I  can  earn  some  money.  I  km  fourteen 
years  of  age.  and  have  always  had  a  great  desire 
to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  my  own  Christ- 


mas presents.  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  not  giv- 
ing my  friends  presents  at  Christmas  if  I  go  to 
papa  for  the  money  witli  which  to  buy  them. 
You  seem  so  lovely  and  kind  to  all  your  little  cor- 
respondents, and  I  thought  perhaps  you  could 
suggest  something  that  1  could  make  and  sell  to 
children.  CARRIE  F. 

If  you  know  how  to  make  any  of  the  pretty 
trimmings  such  as  rick-rack  or  feather-edge,  you 
can  easily  find  ladies  who  will  buy  them  for  their 
children's  clothing.  Can  you  dress  dolls  nicely? 
Some  little  girls  would  be  glad  to  find  a  doll's 
dressmaker.  Perhaps  your  mother  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  you  for  relieving  her  regularly  of  some 
duty  in  the  house.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
daughter  need  not  have  any  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering the  money  given  her  by  a  dear  father  as 
her  own,  to  spend  as  she  pleases,  just  as  really 
her  own  as  money  she  earns. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Please  notify  that  boy  who  gave  a  description 
of  the  photographic  outfit  to  also  explain  how 
the  instrument  is  to  be  used.  I  made  one,  and  I 
think  it  will  work  splendidly  ;  but  the  trouble  is, 
I  don't  know  how  to  use  it.  I  am  very  thankful 
for  that  boy's  explanation,  as  it  satisfied  my 
greatest  wish— if  I  only  knew  how  to  use  it. 
Please  don't  forget  the  request. 

Tour  constant  reader,          EDWARD  F.  J. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  been  successful  in 
making  your  "Photographic  Outfit."  If  you  will 
turn  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  135,  Vol.  HI.,  you  will 
find  an  article  by  Mr.  Allan  Forman.  entitled 
"Photography  and  Work,"  which  contains  just 
the  information  you  desire.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  Fun  and  Pictures,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barnard,  in  No.  119,  Vol.  III.,  which  may  give  you 
some  valuable  hints. 


HAMBL-RG,  IOWA. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  for  some  time. 
I  am  a  printer,  and  my  father  is  editor  of  a  paper 
here.  I  am  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  a  few 
pets — a  couple  of  canary-birds,  two  cats,  and  I 
had  a  couple  of  alligators  that  my  father  brought 
from  New  Orleans  when  he  was  down  on  the 
Iowa  editorial  excursion.  I  have  travelled  a 
good  deal.  We  have  a  hill  here  which  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  we  can  ascend  it  and 
see  into  three  States  — Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ne- 
braska. We  can  not  see  very  far  into  Nebraska, 
because  there  is  a  large  bluff  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Missouri  River.  This  place  has  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  implement 
factory,  which  is  the  first  house  north  of  us.  I 
want  some  one  to  correspond  with  me.  I  wrote 
Carl  Vance,  but  have  not  received  an  answer  yet, 
although  I  hope  to.  I  like  to  hunt,  but  have  not 
much  time  to  do  that.  WILLIAM  T.  HOLMER. 

EAST  OTTO.  NEW  YORK. 

I  inclose  a  subscription  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  1884.  I  think  it  such  a  good  paper  I 
can't  do  without  it.  I  am  nine  years  old.  and 
can  read  most  of  the  stories  myself.  1  think  by 
another  year  I  shall  know  how  to  read  them  all. 
My  papa  did  not  have  to  give  me  the  money  this 
year,  as  I  earned  it  myself  speaking  at  the  New- 
Year's  tree.  My  grandma  gave  it  to  me. 

"Grandmothers  are  very  nice  folks, 

They  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creation  ; 
They  let  a  chap  do  as  he  likes, 
And  don't  worry  about  education. 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  see  at  all 

What  a  poor  fellow  ever  could  do 
For  apples,  and  pennies,  and  cakes, 
Without  a  grandmother  or  two." 

MORC.  L.  E. 

JERSEY  CITY,  NKW  JKRSEY. 

I  think  I  shall  now  begin  to  write  my  first  let- 
ter to  you.  I  have  a  little  brother  three  years 
old,  and  a  little  sister  eight,  and  I  am  nine  years 
old  myself.  I  was  down  at  Sheepshead  Bay, 
which  is  opposite  Coney  Island,  seven  weeks. 
There  is  a  bay  right  in  front  of  the  house,  and  we 
used  to  go  bathing  nearly  every  day.  One  day 
we  went  to  Point  Breeze  on  a  picnic;  we  got 
some  very  beautiful  shells  there,  and  I  brought 
them  home  with  me.  I  learned  to  swim  a  little. 
My  sister  and  I  each  received  a  paper  doll  on 
Christmas,  and  we  have  real  fun  making  clothes 
for  them.  LILLIAN  B. 

ALLEGHENY  CITV,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  thought  I  would  try  another  letter,  as  my  oth- 
er one  was  not  published.  I  have  taken  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  nearly  two  years.  I  like  "  The  Ice  Queen" 
and  "  Left  Behind"  better  than  any  other  stories. 
I  have  been  in  the  country  all  summer,  and  had  a 
pleasanttime.  I  had  a  lovely  white  rabbit,  but  it 
got  out  of  the  pen  and  ate  the  trees,  so  I  had  to 
give  it  away.  I  think  I  will  stop  now,  as  I  am 
getting  tired.  Good-by.  FRED  M. 


BKAINTREE,  VERMONT. 

I  live  away  up  among  the  mountains,  and  we 
have  very  good  times— just  as  good  as  though  we 


lived  in  the  city.  Wre  are  now  having  our  vaca- 
tion. and  my  father  is  here  to  spend  his  vacation 
f  rom  Boston,  and  we  are  just  enjoying  ourselves 
finely.  My  sister  wants  to  write  you  too.  I  have 
some  pets  in  the  way  of  two  of  the  prettiest 
kittens  you  ever  saw  and  a  canary-bird,  and  he 
oldie. 


is  a  lovely  singer  ;  his  name  is  G 


THERESA  R.  H. 


Little  friends  will  please  remember  to  write  in 
ink,  and  not  in  pencil,  to  the  Postmistress,  who 
always  frowns  and  looks  quite  vexed  when  she 
opens  a  pencilled  letter. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO  NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1. — I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 

My  1,  S.  3  is  an  article  much  used. 

My  4,  5,6,  7  is  something  fixed  in  the  ground. 

My  8,  9, 10. 11  is  a  vapor. 

My  11, 12, 13, 14. 15  is  a  ringlet. 

My  whole  is  beloved  by  thousands  of  young 

people.  EDNA  E.  PEN  NELL. 

2. — I  am  composed  of  10  letters,  and  am  a  city  in 
the  United  States. 

My  5,  6, 9, 10  is  a  nobleman. 

My  7,  8,  2,  3  is  an  animal. 

My  4,  2, 1  is  a  boy's  name.    CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  2. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  bird.  3.  A  boy's  name.  4. 
A  kind  of  bat.  5.  Juvenile.  G.Toask.  7.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  A 
mineral  substance.  5.  Remiss.  6.  An  animal.  7. 
A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


ENIGMA. 

In  aunt,  not  in  cousin. 
In  mill,  not  in  tower. 
In  ebb.  not  in  flow. 
In  push,  not  in  glide. 
In  lance,  not  in  sword. 
In  attic,  not  in  room. 
In  crown,  not  in  hat. 
In  cricket,  not  in  bat. 
In  hedge,  not  in  rim. 

The  crowd  makes  way  whenever  I  come ; 
It  clears  the  track  for  my  journey  swift. 
My  errand  is  good  ;  wherever  I  roam, 
Distress  I  try  to  lift.  TOM  AMES. 


No.  4. 

TWO   CHARADES. 

1. — My  first,  when  war's  alarms  are  rung, 

Veils  tearful  eyes  and  flees  away. 
No  place  for  her  have  poets  sung 
In  battle's  dreadful  day. 

My  second — ah  !  the  soldier  fought 
With  lifted  lance  aiid  hope  sublime. 

Alas !  his  latest  deeds  are  wrought, 
And  fades  his  name  from  lists  of  time. 

My  third,  from  many  a  gaping  wound, 

Its  crimson  flows  and  dyes  the  ground. 
My  whole,  a  fair  and  lovely  flower, 
By  children's  happy  hands  is  found. 

BESSIE. 

2. — My  first  took  my  second  and  chastised  the 
naughty  boy.  My  whole  is  something  very 
beautiful.  DICK  DUNCAN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  254. 


No.  1.— 
No.  2.— 


Victoria.    Adele. 

STONE 
TUNER 
ONEGA 
NEGUS 
ERASE 


No.  3.—  LATIN 
ABET 
TEN 
I  T 

N 


ROSIN 
OVEN 

SET 
I  N 

N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mamie  S.  Brown.  A.  Munder.  Charlie  Davis, 
Myrtle  Pardee,  Hamilton  E.  Field.  Jean  B.  G., 
Sadie  Holmes,  Eva  M.  Brophy.  Celia  Adams,  Ti- 
tania.  Victoria  N.,  Janie  Pearson,  Edwin  Collier, 
Erskine  Temple,  Royal  D.  Cook,  and  Willie  A. 
Hendrickson.  

The  answer  to  "  The  Sea-side  Puzzle"  on  page 
720  of  No.  254  is, 

"  Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand, 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand  ; 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sr.nd 
My  name,  the  year,  the  day." 


\_Foi-  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  Sd  pages  of  cover.] 
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IT  REALLY  IS  SO. 

BY    MA  RCA  RET    E  Y  T  I  N  G  E. 
AVK  you  heard  that  the  lobsters  have  names, 


And  names  very  easy  to  till" 

For  its  own  each  one  carries,  not  marked  on  a  card, 

Hut  printed  quite  plain  on  its  shell. 
I'll  confess  I  myself  never  knew 
This  fact  till  a  short  time  airo. 
When  a  lobster  I  saw  on  a  fisherman's  stand, 
And  its  name,  I  assure  you,  was  Joe. 
Oh,  young  people,  it  really  was  so; 
As  sure  as  the  rivulets  flow, 
As  sure  as  the  roses  in  summer-time  grow, 
The  name  of  that  lobster  was  Joe. 

And  if  this  queer  truth  for  yourselves 

You  ever  are  anxious  to  learn, 
Why.  the  very  first  chance  that  you  get,  oil  its  back — 

Mind  its  nippers! — a  big  lobster  turn; 
And  close  by  its  shortest  brown  legs, 

In  letters  of  darkest  brown  ink, 
Its  name  you  will  find — maybe  Tommy,  or  Jack, 
Or  Bailie,  or  Molly,  or  Pink. 

Oh,  young  people,  it  really  is  so; 

As  sure  as  the  winter  brings  snow. 

As  sure  as  a  lobster  I  happened  to  know. 

And  the  name  of  that  lobster  was  Joe. 


A  PHCEBE-BIRD'S  VICTORY. 

SOME  years  ago  a  phcebe-bird  had  built  her  nest  on  a  small 
projection  under  a  piazza  of  an  old  farm-bouse,  and  occu- 
pied the  place  for  several  successive  years  unmolested.     One 
spring  a  robin  took  possession  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  the 
rightful  owner,  and  would  not  give  it  up. 

The  quarrel  between  the  birds  was  noticed  by  members  of 
the  family,  but  nothing  more  wiis  thought  about  it  until  fall, 
when  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  nest  attracted  attention.  Upon 
examination  it  proved  to  be  a  double  uest,  one  built  upon  the 
other,  and  in  the  lower  one  was  found  the  vandal  robin  dead. 
The  phcebe-bird  had  built  another  nest,  completely  inclosing 
the  robiu,  and  reared  her  young  upon  the  grave  of  her  enemy. 


TOUCH   WOOD. 

IN  this  form  of  the  game  of  Touch  an  advantage  is  given  to 
the  players  by  their  being  permitted,  when  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  any  post,  tree,  or  other  wooden  object 
in  their  way.  While  they  are  thus  touching  wood  they  can 
not  be  molested,  and  thus  have  certain  harbors  of  refuge  in 
which  to  recruit  their  scattered  forces  and  take  breath. 


G  A. at. — THEY  START  OFF,  INTENDING  TO  STAY  A  WEEK. 


6  P.M.— "JOLLY.  AIN'T  IT?"    "  JUST  SPLENDID  !    I  GUESS  THEY  WON'T 

CATCH   US  COMING   I1OME  FOB  A   MONTH." 


0  P.M.— WHILE  GETTING  BEADY  FOR  BED,  THEY 

HEAR  SOME  ONE  AT  TUE  BOAT. 


THEY  GO  DOWN,  WELL  ARMED,  AND  FIND 

NO  ONE. 


1  A.M. — THEY  HEAR  A  BEAR  AT  THE  PROVISIONS 
THAT  THEY  HAD  FOKOOTTEN  TO  COVER  UP. 


THE  BEAK  1 1 !  NEXT  MORNING  NOTHING  TO  EAT.  THEY  RETURN  HOME  SADDER  AND  WISEH. 

A    CAMPING-OUT    EPISODE.— BY  MIXSIE  BEI.L. 
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OME   light-wood   splinters   were   quickly 
3-        thrown  upon  the  smouldering  remains 
of  the  fire,  and  as  it  blazed  up  brightly, 
the  lighter   in   which  the  white  party 
had  been  sleeping  was  seen  to  be  on  its 
beam   ends.      One  side  rested  high  up 
on  the  bank,  and  the  other  down  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  channel.     Some  little 
distance  down-stream  a  sorry-looking  figure,  which  was 
hardly  recognizable  as  that  of  Jan,  was  floundering  through 
the  mud  and  water  toward  the  bank. 

A  glance  showed  that  the  canvas  that  had  been  spread 
like  a  tent  over  the  after-part  of  the  lighter  had  broken 
from  its  fastenings,  and  was  now  tossing  and  heaving  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.  From  beneath  it  came  the 
smothered  cries  of  the  Elmers,  who  had  been  suddenly 
wakened  to  find  themselves  mixed  together  in  the  most 
perplexing  way.  and  entangled  in  their  blankets  and  the 
loose  folds  of  the  canvas. 

Captain  Johnson  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  who  had 
his  wits  about  him,  and  who  was  in  a  condition  to  render 
any  assistance.  As  soon  as  he  could  pick  himself  up  he 
made  his  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  pulled  the 
canvas  from  off  the  struggling  family.  First  Mr.  Elmer 
emerged  from  the  confusion,  then  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth 
were  helped  out,  and  last  of  all  poor  Mark,  who  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  entire  family,  was  dragged  forth, 
nearly  smothered  and  highly  indignant. 

"It's  a  mean  trick,  and  I  didn't  think — "he  began,  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  breath;  but  just  then  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  comical  figure  of  Jan.  He  was  walking  toward  the 
fire,  dripping  mud  and  water  from  every  point,  and  Mark's 
wrath  was  turned  into  hearty  laughter  at  the  sight.  In 
it  he  was  joined  by  all  the  others  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
cause  of  his  mirth. 

After  the  Elmers  had  been  helped  up  the  steep  incline 
of  1  he  boat,  and  were  comfortably  fixed  near  the  fire.  ( 'ap- 
tain  Johnson  and  Jan.  who  said  he  didn't  mind  mud  now 
any  more  than  an  alligator  would,  took  light-wood  torch- 
es, and  set  out  to  discover  what  had  happened.  As  Jan 
climbed  down  the  bank  into  the  mud,  and  held  his  torch 
beneath  the  boat,  he  saw  in  a  moment  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  and  knew  just  how  it  had  occurred. 

As  the  tide  ebbed,  the  lighter  had  been  gradually  lowered 
until  it  rested  on  the  upright  branches  of  an  old  water- 
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logged  tree-top  that  was  sunk  in  the  mud  at  this  place. 
The  water  falling  lower  and  lower,  the  weight  upon  these 
branches  became  greater  and  greater,  until  they  could  sup- 
port it  no  longer,  and  one  side  of  the  lighter  went  down 
with  a  crash,  while  the  other  rested  against  the  bank. 
Jan.  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  upper  side  of  the  boat, 
was  thrown  out  into  the  water  when  it  fell,  as  some  of 
the  Elmers  doubtless  would  have  been  had  not  their  can- 
vas shelter  prevented  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  around  the  fire,  which 
was  kept  up  to  enable  Jan  to  dry  his  clothes.  By  day- 
light the  tide  had  risen  so  that  the  lighter  again  floated 
on  an  even  keel.  By  sunrise  a  simple  breakfast  of  bread 
and  butter  and  coffee  had  been  eaten,  and  our  emigrants 
were  once  more  afloat  and  moving  slowly  up  the  tropical- 
looking  river. 

About  ten  o'clock  Captain  Johnson  pointed  out  a  huge 
dead  cypress-tree  standing  on  the  bank  of'the  river  some 
distance  ahead,  and  told  the  Elmers  that  it  marked  one  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  Wakulla.  They  gazed  at  it  eagerly, 
as  though  expecting  it  to  turn  into  something  different 
from  an  ordinary  cypress,  and  all  felt  more  or  less  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  any  clearings  or  signs  of  human 
habitations.  It  was  not  until  they  were  directly  opposite 
the  village  that  they  saw  its  score  or  so  of  houses  through 
the  trees  and  undergrowth  that  fringed  the  bank. 

As  the  Bangs  place — to  which  the  children  gave  the 
name  of  "Go  Bang,"  a  name  that  adhered  to  it  ever  after- 
ward— was  across  the  river  from  the  village,  the  lighter  was 
poled  over  to  that  side.  There  was  no  wharf,  so  she  was 
made  fast  to  a  little  grassy  promontory  that  Captain  John- 
si  in  said  was  once  one  of  the  abutments  of  a  bridge.  There 
was  no  bridge  now,  however,  and  already  Mark  saw  that 
his  canoe  was  likely  to  prove  very  useful. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  getting  ashore,  and  seeing 
the  precious  canoe  safely  launched,  was  to  find  the  house. 
As  yet  they  had  seen  110  trace  of  it,  so  heavy  was  the 
growth  of  trees  everywhere,  except  at  the  abutment, 
wliieh  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with  earth  and  a  thick 
sod  From  here  an  old  road  led  away  from  the  river 
through  the  woods,  along  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  and 
('aptain  Johnson  now  walked,  Mark  and  Ruth  having 
run  on  ahead.  The  elders  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when 
they  heard  a  loud  cry  from  Ruth,  and  hurried  forward, 
fearing  that  the  children  were  in  trouble. 

They  met  Ruth  running  back  toward  them  screaming, 
"A  snake!  a  snake!  a  horrid  big  snake!" 

"I've  got  him, "shouted  Mark  from  behind  some  bush- 
es, and,  sure  enough,  there  lay  a  black  snake  almost  as 
long  as  Mark  was  tall,  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
killing  with  a  stick. 

Mrs.  Elmer  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  snake,  though 
her  husband  assured  her  that  it  had  been  perfectly  harm- 
less even  when  alive. 

Not  far  from  where  the  snake  had  been  killed  they 
found  a  spring  of  water  bubbling  up,  as  clear  as  crystal, 
from  a  bed  of  white  sand,  but  giving  forth  such  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  that  the  children  declared  it  was  nasty. 
Mr.  Elmer,  however,  regarded  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  told  them  it  was  a  sulphur  spring,  stronger  than  any 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  they  would  find  it  very  valua 
ble.  They  all  drank  some  of  the  water  out  of  magnolia- 
leaf  cups;  but  the  children  made  faces  at  the  taste. 

A  path  leading  from  the  spring  at  right  angles  to  the 
road  from  the  river  took  them  into  a  large  clearing  that 
had  once  been  a  cultivated  field,  and  on  the  farther  side 
of  this  field  stood  the  house.  As  they  approached  it  they 
saw  that  it  was  quite  large,  two  stories  in  height,  with  dor- 
mer-windows in  the  roof,  but  that  it  bore  many  signs  of 
age  and  lon<j-  neglect.  Some  of  the  windows  were  broken, 
ami  others  boarded  up,  while  the  front  door  hung  discon- 
.-o lately  on  one  hinge. 

The  house  stood  in  a  grove  of  grand  live-oaks,  cedars, 
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and  magnolias,  and  had  evidently  been  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden,  inclosed  by  a  neat  picket  fence ;  but  now 
the  fence  was  broken  down  in  many  places.  In  the  gar- 
den rose-bushes,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and  camellias  grew 
with  a  rank  and  untrained  luxuriance. 

The  front  porch  of  the  house  was  so  rotten  and  broken 
that  after  forcing  their  way  through  the  wild  growth  of 
the  garden,  the  party  had  to  cross  it  very  carefully  in  or- 
der to  enter  the  open  door.  The  interior  proved  to  be  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  had  dared  to  hope,  judging 
from  the  outside  appearance.  It  was  filled  with  the  close, 
musty  odor  common  to  deserted  buildings,  and  they  quick- 
ly threw  wide  open  all  the  windows  and  doors  that  were 
not  nailed  up.  On  the  first  floor  were  four  large  rooms, 
each  containing  a  fire-place  and  several  closets,  and  up- 
stairs were  four  more,  lighted  by  the  dormer-windows  in 
the  roof.  A  broad  hall  ran  through  the  house  from  front 
to  rear,  opening  upon  a  wide  back  porch,  which  was  also 
much  out  of  repair.  Beneath  this  porch  Mr.  Elmer  dis- 
covered a  large  brick  cistern  half  full  of  dirty  water,  which 
he  knew  must  be  very  foul,  as  the  gutters  along  the  roof 
were  so  rotten  and  broken  that  they  could  not  have  fur- 
nished a  fresh  supply  in  a  long  time. 

Behind  the  main  house,  and  surrounded  by  large  fig- 
trees,  they  found  another  building,  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, containing  two  large  rooms,  one  of  which  had  been 
the  kitchen.  In  the  huge  fire-place  of  this  kitchen  they 
were  surprised  to  see  freshly  burned  sticks  and  a  quantity 
of  ashes,  while  about  the  floor  were  scattered  feathers  and 
bones,  and  in  one  corner  was  a  pile  of  moss  that  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  used  for  a  bed.  Beyond  the  kitchen 
were  the  ruins  of  several  out-buildings  that  had  fallen  by 
reason  of  their  age,  or  been  blown  down  during  a  gale. 

Having  thus  made  a  hasty  exploration  of  their  new 
home,  the  party  returned  to  the  landing,  where  their  goods 
were  being  unloaded  from  the  lighter  by  Jan  and  the  crew. 
Leaving  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth  here,  Mr.  Elmer  and  Mark 
crossed  the  river  to  the  village  to  see  what  they  could  pro- 
cure in  the  way  of  teams  and  help. 

Of  the  twenty  houses  in  the  village,  many  of  which 
were  in  a  most  shabby  condition,  only  two  were  occu- 
pied by  white  families,  the  rest  of  the  population  being 
colored.  There  were  no  stores  or  shops  of  any  kind,  the 
only  building  riot  used  as  a  dwelling-house  being  a  small 
church  very  much  out  of  repair.  The  white  men  living 
in  the  village  were  away  from  home,  but  from  among  the 
colored  people,  who  were  much  excited  at  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  Mr.  Elmer  engaged  two  men  and  their  wives  to 
cross  the  river  and  go  to  work  at  once.  He  also  engaged 
a  man  who  owned  a  team  of  mules  and  a  wagon,  and 
who  would  go  over  as  soon  as  the  lighter  was  unloaded 
and  could  be  used  to  ferry  him  across. 

On  its  return  to  the  other  side,  the  canoe  was  followed 
by  a  skirt'  containing  the  newly  engaged  colored  help, 
whose  amazement  at  everything  they  saw,  and  especially 
at  the  canoe,  was  unbounded.  One  of  the  men  expressed 
his  wonder  at  the  little  craft  by  saying,  "Dat  ar  trick's  so 
light,  I  reckon  it'sgwine  leab  de  water  some  fine  day,  an' 
fly  in  de  yair,  like  a  duck." 

Mrs.  Elmer  provided  the  women  with  brooms,  mops, 
and  pails,  and  took  them  up  to  the  house,  where  they  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  lower  story  in  order  for  immediate  occu- 
pation. Mr.  Elmer  armed  the  men  with  axes,  and  soon 
had  them  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  tangled  growth 
in  the  front  yard,  through  which  they  cut  a  broad  path 
to  the  door.  While  they  were  doing  this  Mr.  Elmer  and 
Jan  cut  and  placed  in  position  some  temporary  supports 
under  the  rickety  porches,  and  Mark  was  set  to  work  at 
the  windows.  From  these  he  knocked  away  all  the  boards, 
letting  in  floods  of  blessed  sunlight,  that  drove  from  their 
snug  retreats  numbers  of  bats  and  several  comical  little 
owls. 

One  of  the  colored  women — "Aunt  Chloe  Cato,"  as  she 


called  herself,  because  she  was  Gate's  wife — was  sent  into 
the  kitchen  to  clean  it,  and  to  make  a  fire  in  the  great 
fire-place.  She  could  not  explain  the  traces  of  recent  oc- 
cuptition,  but  "  'lowed  'twere  de  ghoses,  kase  dis  yere  ole 
Bangs  place  done  bin  hanted." 

"Well,  it  '11  be  'hanted'  now  by  the  Elmer  family," 
said  Mark,  who  overheard  her,  "and  they'll  make  it  lively 
for  any  other  'ghoses'  that  come  round." 

"  Don't  ye,  now,  honey !  don't  ye  go  fo'  to  set  up  yo'se'f 
agin  de  ghoses,  kase  dey's  powerful  pernickety  when  dey's 
crassed,"  said  the  old  woman,  whom  Mark,  with  his  love 
for  nicknames,  had  already  called  "  Ole  Clo." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


WHAT  CLIVE  DID. 

BY   MATTHEW    WHITE,  JUN. 

•'  /~1  IVE  Olive  his  dinner  and  a  donkey,  and  he'll  be 

VJT  contented  for  all  day." 

This  was  what  his  father  said  when  he  and  Mrs.  Bobbins 
were  considering  whether  o?.  not  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  join  a  yachting  party  in  a  sail  to  Dieppe. 

"We  can  come  back  by  train,  you  know,"  added  Mr. 
Bobbins,  "and  be  here  in  time  for  tea.  And  the  boy  will 
be  much  safer  on  shore.  You  see,  it  is  much  easier  to 
fall  overboard  from  a  yacht  than  from  the  beach." 

This  last  argument  was  a  convincing  one,  and  Olive's 
mother  decided  that  it  was  best,  after  all,  to  leave  him  be- 
hind. They  had  been  at  the  hotel  two  weeks  now — it 
was  the  largest  one  in  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  coast  of 
France — so  Olive  had  begun  to  feel  quite  at  home  there. 
Besides,  was  he  not  eight  years  old,  or  "going  on  nine," 
as  he  himself  preferred  to  state  it? 

When  the  yachting  party  set  off,  early  that  bright  sum- 
mer morning,  Olive  stood  quite  still  on  the  beach  after  he 
had  said  good-by,  watching  the  white  sails  swell  out  as 
the  breeze  filled  them,  and  noting  the  pretty  mass  of  col- 
oring made  up  of  the  parasols,  dresses,  and  bonnets  of  the 
ladies  011  the  deck.  For  at  least  ten  minutes  he  stood 
there  gazing  silently;  then,  when  he  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish the  purple  feather  that  told  him  which  his  mo- 
ther was,  he  turned  and  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  a 
i-ow  of  small  cottages,  or  cabins  rather,  to  get  his  donkey. 
You  see,  he  had  a  particular  one,  that  had  been  hired  for  him 
every  clear  day  for  the  past  week.  Olive  called  it  Frenchy, 
because  the  boy  that  owned  it  couldn't  speak  English. 

Mr.  Bobbins  had  arranged  in  advance  for  the  donkey's 
services  011  this  occasion,  and  all  the  morning  the  young 
American  and  Frenchy  were  companions.  Not  that  Olive 
was  hard-hearted  enough  to  ride  the  poor  little  beast  un- 
ceasingly. No,  indeed,  for  after  taking  a  brisk  run  up 
and  down  the  beach,  he  would  slip  down  from  the  shaggy 
back,  and  amuse  himself  by  throwing  up  with  his  hands 
tiny  barricades  of  wet  sand.  And  while  waiting  for  a  big 
wave  to  roll  in  and  sweep  them  away,  Olive  would  feast 
his  eyes  on  his  beloved  donkey,  which  stood  patiently  be- 
side him,  and  meekly  sniffed  the  salty  breeze.  Then  would 
follow  another  canter,  and  again  a  rest  to  dig  and  gaze. 

At  one  o'clock  came  an  interruption  in  the  shape  of  din- 
ner for  "boy  and  beast,"  but  all  the  afternoon  the  two 
were  together,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  night  was  to  bring  his  father 
and  mother  home  again,  Olive  would  have  wished  to  de- 
lay the  sun  an  hour  in  its  journey  down  the  western  hea- 
vens, if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

At  six  o'clock  he  rode  Frenchy  back  to  his  stall  be- 
side the  cabin,  and  then  walked  over  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  train.  The  ugly  engine  and  the  queer  cars,  so  differ- 
ent from  those  in  America,  came  in  on  time,  and  dropped 
quite  a  small  throng  of  passengers.  Olive  kept  his  bright 
blue  eyes  roving  rapidly  from  one  face  to  another,  but  the 
two  he  was  watching  for  did  not  seem  to  be  among  them. 
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Still  he  waited.  The  baggage  was  taken  away,  the 
stages  drove  off,  and  presently  there  was  nobody  left  on 
the  platform  but  himself. 

"  Perhaps  I  missed  them  and  they're  over  at  the  hotel," 
lie  thought  all  at  once,  and  off  he  started  on  a  run. 

But  the  rooms  were  still  empty;  nor  was  the  purple 
feather  to  be  seen  anywhere  about  the  piazzas  or  in  the 
parlors.  It  was  already  past  the  time  for  supper,  and 
Clive  went  in  to  take  his  place  at  the  table  with  a  very 
grave  face. 

"Papa  said  they  would  be  back  on  that  train, "he  was 
reflecting,  "and  they  always  come  when  they  say  they 
•will;  so — so  I'm  sure  that  the  boat  has  sunk  and  they  are 
all  drowned." 

He  did  not  make  any  outcry,  but  if  he  had  been  in 
America  he  might  have  confided  his  fears  to  somebody  in 
the  hotel,  and  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
here  everybody  spoke  French.  As  it  was,  he  reasoned 
thus  for  himself:  "Papa  and  mamma  went  out  on  the 
ocean  in  a  boat  almost  ten  times  smaller  than  the  steamer 
•we  came  over  to  Liverpool  in;  they  haven't  come  back; 
and  I  know  they  wouldn't  leave  me  alone  all  night  if  they 
could  help  it,  and  they  can't  help  it,  because  something 
dreadful's  happened." 

He  scarcely  tasted  his  supper,  and  in  about  ten  min- 
utes went  up  to  his  room  and  to  bed.  I  shall  not  tell 
whether  he  cried  or  not,  but  before  he  fell  asleep  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  the  thing  this  story  is  to  describe,  which 
•was  this:  he  would  buy  French  y,  and  hire  him  out  for 
other  children  to  ride. 

You  see,  if  he  was  to  have  no  father  and  mother  to 
lake  care  of  him  any  more,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  do  something  besides  grieve  over  the  fact.  Here  he 
was.  away  off  in  Europe,  with  no  grandmother  or  aunt  to 
go  and  visit,  and  so  he  must  not  only  support  himself,  but 
tr\  and  lay  iip  money  enough  to  pay  his  passage  back  to 
New  York,  and  as  a  means  of  doing  this  the  donkey 
business  was  the  first  to  suggest  itself  to  him.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  not  a  centime  of  capital  to  start  with — his  father 
had  promised  to  give  him  a  franc,  when  he  came  back,  for 
staying  at  home  "like  a  good  boy" — but  Clive  thought  he 
knew  of  a  way  out  of  this  difflcully. 

He  had  more  than  once  noticed  the  longing  glances 
which  Pierre,  the  donkey  boy,  had  cast  toward  the  sil- 


ver watch  chain  that  hung 
from  the  pocket  of  his  jack- 
et, and  he  had  resolved  to 
offer  him  both  watch  and 
chain  in  exchange  for  the 
donkey. 

"I  wonder  if  he'll  under- 
stand what  I  want  him  to 
do,"  thought  Clive.  'Til 
have  to  make  signs." 

He  started  for  the  cabin 
immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  found  Pierre  just 
leading  Frenchy  out  from 
his  stall.  Clive  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  proceed- 
ed to  go  through  with  the 
following  pantomime.  He 
first  took  out  his  empty 
purse  and  shook  his  head; 
then  putting  an  arm  around 
the  donkey's  neck,  he  pull- 
ed out  his  watch  with  the 
other  hand,  and  held  it 
toward  the  French  boy. 
Pierre  seemed  to  compre- 
hend at  once,  and  fairly 
grabbed  at  the  watch  in  his 
eagerness  to  possess  himself 

of  it.  Clive  was  equally  delighted,  and  was  about  to  hurry 
oft'  with  his  purchase,  when  a  new  idea  in  connection  with 
his  scheme  struck  him. 

Turning  back,  he  began  another  series  of  sign-making, 
and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a  broad  grin  of 
satisfaction  spread  itself  over  the  brown  face  of  the  young 
Frenchman.  He  hitched  the  donkey  to  the  fence,  and 
then  beckoned  Clive  to  follow  him  into  the  cabin. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  both  came  out  again,  but  in  a 
transformed  condition,  for  Clive's  neat  little  knickerbock- 
er  suit  was  stretched  as  tight  as  a  drum-head  in  order 
that  it  might  cover  the  taller  and  broader  form  of  the 
Kiviich  boy,  while  the  hitter's  blouse  shirt  and  loose  trou- 
ser  costume  hung  on  Clive  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
if  he  had  been  a  peg  in  a  closet. 

"But  if  I'm  to  be  a  donkey  boy  at  all,"  he  had  deter- 
mined, "  I  want  to  be  a  regular  one." 

Now,  leaving  Pierre  to  stand  and  gaze  down  with  no 
little  pride  at  the  snug  fit  of  the  knee-breeches  to  his 
stockingless  legs,  Clive  sprang  on  Frenchy's  back,  and 
galloped  off  to  the  beach  in  search  of  a  customer.  But 
tirst  he  rode  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  surf,  and  re- 
mained there  a  little  while  looking  earnestly  out  to  sea, 
with  a  last  lingering  hope  that  the  yacht  might  come  sail- 
ing in.  He  saw  nothing,  however,  but  the  white  break- 
ers, the  blue  water  beyond,  and  some  screaming  gulls  fly- 
ing in  a  circle. 

So  he  presently  slipped  down  from  his  donkey,  and  led 
him  along  by  the  bridle  toward  a  group  of  ladies  and  chil- 
dren who  were  sitting  on  the  sand  a  short  distance  away. 
As  he  had  expected,  the  children  all  pointed  to  Frenchy, 
and  set  up  a  clamoring-  for  a  ride. 

"Now  if  I'd 'had  my  own  clothes  on,"  reflected  Clive, 
"they  might  have  thought  I'd  hired  it  to  ride  myself." 

He  came  to  a  halt  beside  the  group,  and  when  he 
judged  by  the  tone  of  voice  that  one  of  the  ladies  was 
asking  him  a  question,  he  mumbled  the  words,  '' Franc, 
madame."  That  was  all  the  French  he  dared  trust  him- 
self to  speak,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  it  he  remembered 
that  a  franc  was  rather  a  high  price  to  ask  for  a  ride.  But 
the  lady  did  not  seem  to  think  so;  she  only  looked  down 
in  Clive's  face  for  an  instant,  then  lifted  one  of  her  little 
girls  on  to  the  donkey's  back. 

"I'll  give  her  a  good  long  one,"  Clive  resolved,  and 
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started  off  at  a  dog-trot  with  a  hand  on  Frenchy's  bridle. 
The  other  children  kept  up  with  them  for  a  little  time,  but 
soon  grew  tired,  and  returned  to  their  digging  in  the  sand. 

Farther  and  farther  away  from  their  starting-point  on 
the  beach  the  new  donkey  boy  held  his  course,  till  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  warned  him  that  he  was  near- 
ing  the  railroad  track.  The  little  girl  bent  forward  to 
cling  around  Frenchy's  neck,  in  evident  terror.  Clive 
turned  his  head  and  tried  to  tell  her  by  a  smile  that  the 
train  had  gone,  when  he  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of 
something  that  caused  him  to  drop  the  bridle  and  dart 
away  like  the  wind. 

The  "something"  was  a  purple  feather,  and  Clive  for- 
got little  girl,  donkey,  and  all  in  his  eagerness  to  put  his 
arms  about  the  mother  he  had  feared  he  should  never  see 
again.  For  the  purple  feather  teas  in  her  bonnet,  and 
she  and  his  father  had  just  come  in  on  the  train.  At 
first,  however,  neither  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  rec- 
ognized the  blouse-shirted  little  boy  who  came  so  swiftly 
walking  up  to  them. 

Then,  when  they  saw  it  was  their  own  Clive,  nobody 
thought  to  speak  of  the  strange  dress  till  after  it  had  been 
explained,  as  they  all  three  walked  over  to  the  hotel  to- 
gether, how  the  yacht  had  been  caught  in  a  ten-hour 
calm,  which  had  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins  to  keep  their  promise. 

"But  what  are  you  doing  in  these  clothes,  Clive,  and 
where  ever  did  you  get  them  f  asked  his  mother  when  they 
had  reached  their  rooms. 

Then  the  boy  began  to  tell  his  story,  but  suddenly  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  it  to  rush  out  into  the  hall,  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  on  the  beach  like  a  frightened  hare.  And 
Clive  iras  frightened,  if  he  wasn't  a  hare,  for  there  he 
beheld  the  French  mamma,  running  frantically  up  and 


down  the  sands,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying,  "Marie t 
Marie!"  at  every  other  step.  The  other  ladies  and  chil- 
dren were  scattered  over  the  beach  doing  the  same  thiny, 
and  the  donkey  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

For  one  instant  Clive  stood  still  with  an  awful  fear 
thumping  at  his  hea-rt;  then,  with  trembling  haste,  he 
beckoned  the  excited  mother  to  follow  him,  and  set  off  on 
a  run  for  Pierre's  cabin. 

Yes,  there  stood  Freuchy,  with  the  little  girl  still  cling- 
ing to  his  neck,  evidently  afraid  to  get  off  without  help. 
Mr.  Robbing,  who  had  lost  no  time  in  following  his  son, 
now  appeared,  and  having  lifted  the  frightened  child  to 
the  ground,  turned  to  Clive  for  an  explanation. 

When  this  had  been  given,  the  French  lady  was  in- 
formed that  no  charge  would  be  made  for  her  daughter's 
ride,  and  the  two  departed  smiling. 

Then  Pierre  came  up,  strutting  along  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock in  his  tight  knickerbockers;  but  as  the  result  of  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bobbins,  he  changed  his  clothes  for 
the  second  time  that  morning.  And  when  Clive  walked 
back  to  the  hotel  with  his  father,  the  donkey  was  left 
behind,  and  the  watch  chain  once  more  dangled  from 
the  pocket  of  his  jacket. 


CHARLES  LIN1SLEUS. 

BY  11RS.  C.  D.  ROBINSON. 

HAD  you  happened  to  be  travelling  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  then  far-off  country  of  Sweden,  you 
might  have  seen,  perhaps,  a  certain  gigantic  old  linden- 
tree  standing  upon  a  little  farm  within  the  village  of 
Rashult.  This  tree  is  famous  for  having  given  a  name 
to  the  family  who  dwelt  for  many  generations  beneath  its 
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shade,  ami  this  family  for  giving  to  the  world  the  greatest 
naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century — Charles  Liniueus. 

He  was  born  .May  23,  1707.  His  father,  Nils  Linnaeus, 
was  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  Rashult.  In  the  joy  of  his 
heart  at  having  a  son  horn  to  him,  the  good  pastor  dedi- 
cated his  child  to  the  service  of  God,  and  early  began  the 
training  necessary  to  make  a  minister  of  him.  This  dis- 
posal of  his  future,  however,  gave  the  poor  boy  much 
trouble  in  his  school-days. 

"When  Charles  was  two  years  old  he  was  made  to  learn 
the  Swedish  alphabet.  Soon  after  he  began  the  Latin 
grammar.  Before  he  was  ten  he  had  been  taught  some- 
thing of  geology  and  theology,  and  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  besides;  but  be  liked  roaming  about  the  fields  and 
u  o<iils,  poking  among  leaves  and  flowers,  or  even  working 
in  the  garden,  a  great  deal  better  than  learning  lessons  out 
of  books.  At  last,  in  despair  at  the  boy's  idleness,  his  fa- 
ther determined  to  send  him  away  to  school. 

The  next  seven  years  of  his  life,  therefore,  were  spent 
at  the  famous  Latin  school  of  Wexio.  As  schools  go, 
this  was  not  a  disagreeable  one;  still  Charles's  preference 
for  vegetable  roots  over  Latin  ones  pursued  him  even  here. 
His  heart  never  was  in  the  work  given  him  to  do.  His 
exercises  were  generally  had.  All  proper  knowledge 
seemed  "  to  trickle  through  his  head  like  water  through  a 
sieve."  Instead  of  attending  to  his  lessons,  he  was  for- 
ever strewing  the  floor  and  walls  of  his  simple  room  with 
fresh  tree  branches,  or  bits  of  some  wonderful  creeper  he 
had  just  discovered.  He  was  the  butt  and  laughing-stock 
of  his  comrades,  who  nicknamed  him  "the  little  botanist." 
When  the  time  came  for  his  examination  for  admittance 
to  a  higher  school,  the  effect  of  his  idleness  was  of  course 
but  too  apparent.  He  failed  utterly.  His  disappointed 
father  was  advised  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tailor  .or  shoe- 
maker ;  but  fortunately  a  learned  man,  Dr.  Rothman, 
became  acquainted  with  the  lad,  and  found  that  he  was  a 
boy  of  great  promise.  He  comforted  the  poor  pastor  by 
telling  him  that  Charles  would  become  a  famous  natural- 
ist in  time;  and  more  than  this,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  take  the  youth  into  his  own  family,  promising  to  teach 
him  his  own  branch  of  science,  medicine. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  boy's  upward  career. 
From  the  time  he  was  taken  under  Dr.  Roth  man's  protec- 
tion he  went  steadily  on  to  fortune  and  fame,  although 
encountering  many  drawbacks  by  the  way.  He  won 
honors  for  himself  at  the  University  of  Lund.  At  twen- 
ty-one he  was  able  to  enter  the  higher  one  of  Upsala. 

Here  he  was  very  poor — so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to 
mend  and  wear  the  cast-off  shoes  of  his  fellow-students, 
as  well  as  to  accept  their  help  in  a  thousand  other  ways. 
But  again  in  his  greatest  need  he  found  a  friend,  this  time 
in  a  certain  learned  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
languages — one  Olaus  Celsius — who  henceforth  made  him- 
self the  teacher,  father,  and  almoner  of  the  struggling 
youth.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  Linnaeus  never  forgot 
his  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great  benefactor. 

So  he  passed  on  from  one  honor  to  another.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travel.  He  went  to  Lapland  in  order  to 
describe  the  plants  of  that  northern  climate.  For  three 
years  he  studied  and  taught  in  Holland,  at  the  same  time 
collecting  material  for  his  many  valuable  works. 

These  works  appeared  with  great  rapidity,  and  made 
known  the  name  and  fame  of  Linnaeus  to  the  entire 
world.  Having  graduated  as  a  physician,  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Swedish  navy.  At  thirty-four  he  was 
ottered  the  chair  of  Botanical  Professor  at  his  old  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala..  Here  he  was  in  his  true  element,  and  gave 
such  zest  to  the  studies  of  botany  and  zoology  that  students 
Hocked  to  him  from  Denmark  and  Holland,  from  England. 
Germany,  and  Russia.  These  students  he  after  a  time  or- 
ganized into  scientific  parties.  They  travelled  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  earth  in  search  of  new  plants  and 
strange  animals,  scarcely  sparing  their  lives  even  to  ob- 


tain knowledge  of  the  habits  of  each.  Do  you  wonder 
that  this  remarkable  man  felt  proud  and  happy  at  his  suc- 
cess in  life  after  all  ? 

That  he  did  so  was  proved  by  a  curious  bit  of  writing 
found  in  his  journal  after  his  death.  This  is  a  part 
of  it: 

"Linnaeus's  Happiness,  Reward,  and  Fame.  God  has 
given  him  the  wife  he  most  desired,  who  takes  all  house- 
hold care  from  him,  leaving  him  to  study.  God  has 
granted  him  the  greatest  herbarium  in  the  world,  his  joy. 
God  has  honored  him  with  a  title,  with  a  star,  and  an  es- 
cutcheon, and  with  a  home  in  the  world  of  letters." 

Linnaeus  died  in  January  of  1778,  aged  seventy  years 
and  seven  months.  His  wife  was  Sara  Eliza  More,  a  Swed- 
ish lady,  for  whom  he  patiently  waited  five  long  years  be- 
fore her  lather  would  consent  to  their  marriage.  He  left 
four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  elder  of  the  sons  fol- 
lowed in  the  father's  footsteps,  and  achieved  some  good 
work  as  a  naturalist.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  also  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  works  upon  botany. 

Shortly  after  the  naturalist's  death,  his  whole  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  together  with  his  richly  stocked 
museum,  was  sold  to  an  English  gentleman.  Dr.  Smith, 
for  a  thousand  guineas.  This  precious  collection  he  sub- 
sequently bequeathed  to  the  "  Lhinaean.  Society"  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  had  been  president. 

Studying  the  character  of  this  great  naturalist,  we  find 
that  lie  had  many  noble  qualities.  He  ever  had  a  deep 
sense  of  religion  and  of  God's  mercy  to  himself.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  friends,  always  showed  the  tenderest 
love  for  his  family,  was  compassionate  to  the  poor,  mod- 
erate in  his  desires,  and  disposed  to  thrift.  In  all  his 
habits  he  was  regular  and  orderly.  Moreover,  he  pos- 
sessed a  working  energy  that,  once  roused,  seemed  truly 
remarkable. 

LiniKi-us  had  the  power  of  making  himself  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  friends,  and  was  known  among  them  as  their 
' '  North  Star. "  They  buried  him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Upsala, 
and  heaped  every  possible  honor  upon  his  memory.  The 
King  himself  wrote  a  funeral  oration,  which  he  caused  to 
be  publicly  read. 

A  TERRIBLE  ADVENTURE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOBY  TYLER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'" 
"  LEFT  BEHIND,"  ETC. 

f ' VE  got  to  go  up  to  Deacon  Tommy's  to  get  some  yarn 

JL  for  mother,  Mrs.  Richards,  an1  she  told  me  I  might 
come  over  here  an'  ask  if  you'd  let  Charley  go  with  me." 

"  Going  for  yarn,  are  you  ?  But  why  does  your  mother 
send  up  there  for  it  when  she  can  get  some  beautiful  double 
and  twisted  at  Jim  Haley's  store?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  But  she  told  me  that  I'd  got 
to  go  up  to  Deacon  Tommy's  for  it;  an'  can  Charley  go, 
for  it's  awful  dark,  an'  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  have  some- 
body with  me." 

"You  tell  your  mother  what  I  said  about  Haley's  yarn; 
an'  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Billy  Clark,  for  being  such  a 
coward  as  not  to  dare  to  be  alone  in  the  dark." 

''But  I  ain't  afraid  of  the  dark,  Mrs.  Richards,  only  I 
don't  kinder  like  to  go  over  the  '  Ridges'  alone.  Can't 
Charley  go  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you'll  go  there  an'  right  back  without  stoppin' 
by  the  way,  for  I  want  Charley  home  early." 

Neither  of  the  boys  would  have  confessed  that  he 
was  any  more  afraid  in  the  night  than  he  was  in  the 
day  time,  and  when  they  were  together  they  were  as  brave 
as  possible.  But  had  either  one  of  them  been  obliged 
to  go  alone  over  the  "Ridges" — a  waste  strip  of  land 
half  a  mile  wide — to  Deacon  Johnston's  house,  he  would 
have  confessed  to  himself,  if  to  no  one  else,  that  he  was 
afraid.  No  person  in  Monroe  could  say  that  he  had 
ever  known  of  any  one  who  had  been  injured  in  any  way 
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on  the  "Ridges,"  and  yet  everyone  spoke  of  it  as  "a  poky 
kiiul  of  a  place,  especially  in  the  night." 

In  common  with  the  other  boys  of  the  town,  Bill  and 
Charley  looked  with  wholesome  awe  upon  this  piece  of 
waste  land ;  and  to  be  thus  obliged  to  cross  it,  and  togeth- 
er, was  quite  an  exciting  adventure. 

When,  therefore,  they  arrived  at  Deacon  Tommy's  house 
without  having  seen  or  heard  anything  which  could  be 
magnified  into  even  the  semblance  of  an  adventure,  they 
were  sadly  disappointed,  and  began  to  consider  the  ' '  Ridges" 
as  a  place  that  enjoyed  a  reputation  it  did  not  deserve. 

The  yarn  was  procured  after  a  short  delay,  and  as  they 
started  to  return  home,  Billy  said,  boldly : 

"There  ain't  nothin'  more  about  the  'Ridges'  than  there 
is  about  any  other  part  of  the  village.  If  I'd  known  this 
was  all  there  was  to  'em  in  the  night,  I  wouldn't  'a  stopped 
to  come  over  after  you." 

"  I  never  did  think  they  'mounted  to  much.  You  see, 
there  are  so  many  fellers  that  are  afraid  of  everything, 
that  they've  got  up  all  the  stories  about  its  being  so  bad 
here  at  night." 

"That's  all  there  is  to — 

Billy  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  stopped,  grasped 
Charley  by  the  arm,  and  stood  in  a  listening  attitude, 
frightening  his  companion  more  by  his  silence  than  he 
could  have  done  by  words. 

"  What  is  it  ;"  whispered  Charley,  and  his  voice  trem- 
bled quite  as  much  as  Billy's  hands  did. 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  heard  somebody  walking  along 
close  'side  of  us.  There,  don't  you  hear  that  ?" 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  sound  which  they  heard 
then.  Some  person  or  some  animal  was  stealing  cautious- 
ly along,  as  if  trying  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
and  but  a  few  feet  away. 

"  What  '11  we  do  ?"  asked  Charley,  in  the  lowest  of  low 
whispers. 

"  Scoot  for  home  jest  as  quick  as  we  can." 

"  But  if  we  run  they'll  chase  us,  an'  jest  as  likely  as  not 
they'd  kill  ns  before  we  could  take  ten  steps." 

The,  suggestion  appeared  to  deepen  the  horror  of  the 
situation,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  hair  on  their  heads 
was  rising,  as  they  stood  there  undecided  as  to  how  they 
should  act. 

For  nearly  a  minute  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  then 
Charley,  with  a  nervous  clutch  of  his  friend's  arm,  mo- 
tioned him  to  look  around. 

That  which  he  saw  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay 
his  fears.  Two  small  fiery  objects,  evidently  the  eyes  of 
some  ferocious  animal,  glared  at  them  from  out  of  the  dark- 
ness a  short  distance  away,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  believe  that  the  beast  was  about  to  spring  upon  them. 

Billy  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  lest  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  the  animal  should  make  the  threatened  leap,  but 
grasping  Charley's  hand,  he  started  at  a  rapid  walk  in  the 
direction  of  home. 

Never  before  had  the  boys  realized  how  slowly  they  got 
over  the  ground,  even  when  they  were  walking  at  full 
speed.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  barely  moved,  and  as 
they  glanced  nervously  and  fearfully  behind  them,  the 
fiery  eyes  were  no  further  away. 

"Shall  we  run?"  whispered  Charley. 

"No.     It  would  jump  right  on  us  if  we  did." 

"What  is  it?" 

"It  must  be  a  tiger  or  a  terrible  big  bear." 

The  stealthiness  with  which  the  animal  followed  them, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  remained  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  made  the  situation  all  the  more  horrible. 
Even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  alarm  the  village 
by  their  cries,  they  could  hardly  have  spoken  loud  enough 
to  have  been  heard  fifty  feet  away,  they  were  so  frightened. 
"  When  we  get  to  Whin.  Curtis's  house,  run  right  into 
the  yard  an'  holler,''  whispered  Billy;  and  they  continued 
the  walk  which  it  seemed  would  never  end. 


Now  and  then  they  could  hear  the  soft  footsteps  of  the 
animal  among  the  dry  leaves,  but  there  was  no  other  sign 
of  life  from  it,  save  the  glowing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  size  each  moment. 

The  relief  they  felt  when  they  saw  the  lights  in  the  first 
house  beyond  the  "Ridges"  may  be  imagined,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  they  were  dashing  at  full  speed  up  the  yard 
of  Winn  Curtis's  house,  still  closely  pursued  by  the  animal. 

The  sight  of  the  house  had  given  them  courage  enough 
to  call  out,  and  they  made  such  a  din  that  Mrs.  Curtis  was 
speedily  at  the  door,  holding  a  lamp  high  above  her  head 
to  enable  her  to  see  the  cause  of  such  a  commotion. 

"Look  out!  it  '11  jump  right  at  you!"  cried  Charley,  as 
he  rushed  into  the  house,  at  great  danger  of  throwing  Mrs. 
Curtis  down,  and  Billy  was  about  to  follow  his  example, 
when  the  animal  walked  past  him. 

"Why,  where  did  you  find  Elsie  Maria?"  asked  the 
lady  of  the  house,  as  she  bent  down  to  stroke  her  favorite 
cat,  that  had  been  away  from  home  two  days. 

'"Oh!"  replied  Billy.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
sheepishly,  "  We  brought  her  down  from  Deacon  Tom- 
my's;" and  then  the  two  boys  walked  quickly  away,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Curtis  in  a  profound  state  of  wonderment  as  to 
why  those  boys  should  have  made  such  a  fuss  simply 
because  they  had  found  her  Elsie  Maria. 


THE  FISHER-BOY. 

BY  MARY  A.  BAER. 

I  AM  the  fisherman's  eldest  boy — 
Winds  and  waves,  you  may  shout  for  me! 
I  never  would  follow  the  drum's  loud  beat, 
I  could  not  live  in  the  crowded  street, 
I  envy  no  boy  in  the  hay  field  sweet; 
My  home  is  down  by  the  open  sea: 
Winds  and  waves,  you  may  shout  for  me. 

Under  the  midnight  moon  and  stars 
The  winds  and  waves  call  out  for  me. 

Oh,  what  a  happy  crew  are  we 

When  we  sail  away  to  the  open  sea, 

Where  the  cod  and  haddock  and  herring  be, 
And  we  fling  onr  nets  out  wide  and  free, 
While  the  winds  and  waves  chime  merrily! 

I  follow  no  plough,  I  sow  no  corn — 
The  winds  and  waves  do  all  for  me; 

I  build  no  barn  my  harvest  to  keep, 

For  my  store-house  is  the  mighty  deep; 

And  whether  I  wake  or  whether  I  sleep, 
The  fish  come  into  the  landward  sea, 
And  the  winds  and  waves  call  out  for  me. 

The  city  is  busy  and  rich  and  gay; 

The  winds  and  waves  are  enough  for  me. 
I'd  rather  lie  dreaming  upon  the  wave, 
Or  face  the  storm  when  the  wild  winds  rave, 
Than  buy  and  sell  aud  spend  aud  save. 

It  is  better  to  cast  my  line,  and  be 

A  fisher-boy  on  the  open  sea. 

Oh  yes,  I  have  been  in  the  summer  woods. 
And  the  winds  and  waves  kept  calling  me. 

I  could  not  breathe  in  their  still,  warm  shade; 

I  felt  that  a  spell  was  on  me  laid. 

I  thought  of  my  boat  where  the  surges  swayed, 
And  was  sick  and  sad,  till  I  saw  once  more 
The  tossing  sea  and  the  sandy  shore. 

Some  day  a  master  fisher  I'll  be; 

Then  winds  and  waves  you  may  shout  for  me. 

By  a  breezy  bay  I  will  build  my  cot; 

I'll  ask  little  Fanny  to  share  my  lot: 

Good,  if  she's  willing — good,  if  she's  not; 
It  is  pleasure  enough  with  my  nets  to  be 
Where  the  winds  aud  waves  can  shout  for  me. 

Come,  b03rs,  from  city  and  camp  and  farm. 

And  hear  how  the  winds  and  waves  can  shout. 
Come  out  in  my  boat  when  the  moon  is  bright, 
Come  out  when  the  morn  is  fresh  and  light, 
Come  out  with  the  winds  and  waves  to  fight, 
And  you  will  say  that  "the  open  sea 
Is  the  only  place  for  a  boy  to  be." 
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"A    BUSY   DAY." 


THE  DOG-SHEARER. 

THE  business  of  relieving  Doggie  of  his  long  coat,  and 
clipping  him  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  fashion, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  one.  Only  those  who  have 
had  practice  can  do  it  artistically.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all 
large  cities  there  are  dog-fanciers  who  attend  specially  to 
this  work,  and  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  a  pet  dog 
can  take  Ponto,  or  G-yp,  or  Dandy  where  his  appearance 
can  he  altered,  and  his  toilet  made  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  caprice  of  la  mode. 

It  is  a  busy  day  with  the  people  in  our  picture— so 
many  candidates,  and  only  one  instructed  pair  of  hands 
to  do  the  work.  They  must  wait  their  turn.  The  clip- 
ping done,  however,  an  assistant  can  lie  trusted  to  give 
them  their  hath,  after  which  they  will  be  delivered  to 
master  or  mistress,  fashionable  dogs,  clipped,  curled,  bathed 
and  scented,  cultivated  and  accomplished  inhabitants  of 
the  fashionable  dog  world. 

But  aside  from  Doggie's  toilet,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  not  important  to  his  welfare,  the  little  folk  who  have 
dog  pets  should  be  careful  how  they  treat  them,  especially 
those  which  are  con  fined  in  the  house,  and  thus  deprived  of 
the  free,  unconstrained  life  which  is  natural  to  all  animals. 


Small  house  dogs  should  have 
a  kennel  to  sleep  in,  and  instead 
of  straw,  a  piece  of  carpet  or 
matting,  provided  it  be  kept  free 
of  insects,  etc.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  before  the  fire, 
for  directly  they  go  out  they 
take  a  chill  and  catch  cold.  It 
is  well  to  teach  them  to  lie  be- 
neath the  table,  or  in  some  spe- 
cial corner  of  the  room,  which 
will  keep  them  out  of  the  way, 
especially  at  meal-times,  when 
there  is  the  temptation  to  feed 
them,  and  so  destroy  their  appe- 
tite for  their  regular  meal. 

It  is  the  best  plan  to  feed  one's 
dog  one's  self.  This  not  only 
insures  its  being  properly  done, 
but  also  greatly  endears  him  to 
his  master,  as  dogs  always  think 
very  highly  of  the  one  who  feeds 
them,  and  readily  obey  him. 

The  number  of  meals  a  day 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  dog. 
If  over  a  year,  one  good  solid 
meal  is  sufficient,  given  either 
in  the  evening  or  at  noon.  For 
puppies,  however,  under  three 
months,  four  times  a  day  is  not 
too  often;  over  three  months, 
three  times  is  quite  often  enough,, 
and  after  six  months,  twice  a  day. 
It  is  best  to  give  as  much  as  will 
be  eaten  each  time,  though  the 
appetite  must  not  be  forced. 

A  great  authority  on  dogs  says 
that  a  pup  requires  one-twelfth 
of  its  weight  of  food  per  day  on 
an  average.  Be  careful  not  to 
feed  him  immediately  before  ex- 
ercise, as  it  impedes  digestion. 
Another  point  with  regard  to 
diet  is  variety.  This  is  needed 
by  dogs  quite  as  much  as  by 
human  beings.  The  following 
foods  serve  as  an  excellent 
change:  Oatmeal  porridge, 
soaked  biscuits  or  stale  bread, 

boiled  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  rice,  barley,  and  gravy. 
Raw  meat  is  best  avoided.  Plenty  of  bones  may  be  given, 
as  they  help  the  teeth  and  strengthen  the  jaw. 

Always  provide  your  dog  with  sufficient  clean  water, 
and  see  that  he  can  not  upset  it.  This  is  particularly 
important  during  hot  weather.  Plenty  of  exercise  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  growth  of  a  puppy,  and  is  often 
the  means  of  checking  distemper  and  other  ailments  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Running  behind  a  carriage  or  bicycle 
is  capital  exercise  if  kept  within  moderation.  In  hot 
weather,  however,  this  is  too  severe. 

Most  dogs  take  pretty  readily  to  the  water.  If,  how- 
ever, your  dog  raises  an  objection,  give  him  a  few  les- 
sons. Select,  therefore,  a  hot  summer's  day,  when  the 
water  is  warm  and  refreshing,  and  if  possible  have  with 
you  another  dog  fond  of  the  water,  which  will  encourage 
the  learner.  A  pond  is  preferable  to  the  sea,  as  the  dog 
may  be  afraid  of  the  waves.  A  good  deal  of  coaxing 
may  be  necessary  to  get  him  to  go  in,  but  on  no  account 
throw  him  in :  this  is  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided.  A 
dog's  head  should  never  go  under  the  water.  A  dog  should 
have  a  good  run  after  a  bath. 

In  order  to  keep  his  coat  glossy,  it  is  a  good  plan  to. 
brush  it  regularly  every  day. 
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A  PHANTOM   OF  FEAR. 

BY    MRS.    51.    E.    \V.    SHERWOOD. 
I. 

HF.XIIV  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  sat  in  his  room,  with 
the  twentj  dollar  gold  prize  before  him,  musing  on 
the  events  of  the  day.  He  had  beaten  his  best  friend, 
Theodore  Maynard,  in  a  competitive  examination  that 
morning  in  school,  and  the  sad  face  of  Theodore's  father, 
who  had  risen  I'nmi  among  the  board  of  visitors  and  left 

the  school  r casting  an  angry  glance  at  Mr.  Pomeroy, 

the  teacher,  still  haunted  him. 

How  gladly  would  Henry  have  had  Theodore  win  !  The 
prize  was  nothing  to  him.  To  Theodore  it  meant  every- 
thing, for  an  appointment  to  West  Point  hung  on  this 
day's  success. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  had  read  for  the  morning's  lesson  the 
Commandments,  and  had  dwelt  on  that  forcible  one, 
"Thou  shah  not.  kill."  He  had  made  a  little  sermon  on 
the  vice  of  anger — how  it  led  to  every  crime,  even  mur- 
der; and  Theodore,  hoping  for  victory  in  his  coming  ex- 
amination, had  listened  with  half  an  ear,  wondering  what 
he  was  talking  about.  It  seemed  to  him  so  idle  to  think 
of  anything  but  that  prize  which  Theodore  felt  sure  to 
win.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  had  worked  hard,  and  he 
saw  himself  in  fancy  in  a  gray  jacket,  standing  so  straight 
thai  his  baek.was  almost  semicircular,  bending  inward,  a 
cadet  at  West  Point.  If  only  old  Pomeroy  should  not  be 
partial !  The  boys  thought  he  did  err  in  that  way  toward 
Henry  Van  Benthuysen.  But  the  shocking  moment  of 
disappointment  and  failure  came,  and  Theodore  had  blush- 
ed, sickened,  turned  pale,  and  left  the  room.  Out  on  the 
campus  all  the  boys  joined  Theodore,  and  the  indignation 
was  universal.  "Old  Pomeroy V  injustice  received  all 
or  more  than  the  condemnation  it  deserved. 

Theodore  and  Henry,  the  two  rivals  and  best  scholars, 
roomed  together  at  the  end  of  the  college  building.  It 
was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  Theodore,  his  heart 
full  of  rage  and  envy,  reached  the  room  where  his  cot  stood 
against  one  side  of  the  wall.  He  hoped  Henry  would  not 
be  there ;  that  he  might  go  to  bed  without  speaking  to  him. 

But  Henry  was  sitting  there,  as  we  have  seen.  He  was 
a  pale,  delicate  boy,  and  as  he  rose  his  figure  swayed  to 
and  fro.  The  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  lay  on  the  table 
before  him. 

"Theodore,"  said  he,  "don't  feel  angry  with  me;  but 
will  you  accept  this  money  ?  Believe  me  I  do  not  need  it, 
and  nobody  can  feel  worse  than  I  do  that  I  took  the  prize 
away  from  you.  God  knows  I  wish  you  had  taken  it!" 

"So,  Mr.  Hypocrite,  you  are  going  to  do  the  canting  gen- 
erous, ai'e  you  ?"  said  Theodore,  wild  with  passion — "you 
and  our  precious  master,  hey  ?  And  you  want  to  insult 
my  poverty,  do  you  ?  Take  that — and  that — and  that." 

And  tin-owing  the  money  at  his  face,  Theodore  gave 
Henry  two  dreadful  blows,  which  threw  him  flat  on  the 
floor.  He  stood  over  him  expecting  him  to  rise,  as  most 
boys  would  have  risen,  to  return  the  compliment.  But 
Henry  did  not  rise.  He  lay  there  with  a  strange  purple 
tint  on  his  face,  and  a  froth  gathering  round  his  lips. 

Theodore  looked  at  him  a  long  time.  And  then  came 
back  the  morning  text:  he.  knew  its  meaning  now. 

II. 

He  never  could  remember  why  he  took  off  his  school 
uniform,  and  how  he  happened  to  put  on  an  old  suit 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  school  a  year  before.  He 
only  had  one  idea — flight — to  run  away  from  that  disap- 
pointed father  whose  vexed  face,  as  he  heard  that  his  boy 
luul  ant  \\on  the  prize,  was  ever  present  to  him,  and  from 
that  dreadful  thing  on  the  floor. 

To  clamber  down  the  outside  from  his  window  was  no 
ditlicult  thing  to  him,  and  to  run  a  half-mile  across  the 
fields  to  catch  a  train  was  not  impossible.  He  did  the  best 


thing  to  baffle  pursuit;  he  struck  for  a  large  city,  from 
which  he  could  go,  he  knew  not  whither,  to  lose  himself, 
to  be  lost;  that  was  all  he  cared  for. 

When  he  reached  New  York,  which  he  did  in  a  few 
hours,  he  saw  in  the  depot  an  emigrant  train  which  was 
going  South,  and  with  the  cunning  which  seems  born  of 
guilt  he  joined  this  company,  and  was  borne  away  with  a 
lot  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes  who  were  going  South  to 
cultivate  orange  groves  for  a  gentleman  who  had  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida. 

The  men  about  him  spoke  but  little  English  and  the 
man  next  to  him  had  lost  his  ticket.  This  gave  Theodore 
an  idea.  He  would  pretend  to  speak  no  English  and  to 
have  lost  his  ticket.  The  conductor  grumbled,  but  ac- 
cepted the  apology,  particularly  as  the  agent  came  along; 
and  not  having  noticed  his  cargo,  man  by  man,  explained 
that  they  were  always  committing  blunders,  but  that  he 
would  make  it  all  right  later. 

Thus,  in  five  hours  from  the  time  he  left  his  school, 
Theodore,  with  his  guilt  thick  upon  him,  was  being  car- 
ried in  a  dirty,  comfortless  emigrant  car,  off  he  knew 
not  where,  with  a  set  of  laboring  men  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  his  own  language. 

III. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  Mr.  Pomeroy 's  school 
the  next  morning.  Henry,  who  was  not  dead,  but  had 
fallen  in  a  fit  (a  disease  to  which  he  was  liable,  and  of 
which  fact  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  alone  aware),  had  regained 
his  consciousness  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  to  find  the 
fresh  air  blowing  in  from  an  open  window.  As  he  slowly 
recalled  the  facts  of  the  quarrel,  he  looked  around  for  his 
chum.  Where  was  he  ?  There  lay  his  school  clothes  and 
his  watch,  but  Theodore  was  gone. 

Henry  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  silence  told  him 
nothing,  and  his  malady  still  causing  him  to  feel  weak 
and  faint,  he  crept  to  bed.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  of  course 
had  intended  to  do  right  in  the  matter,  determined  to  take 
no  notice  of  Theodore's  escapade,  and  presuming  that  it 
was  a  mere  boyish  freak,  did  not  send  word  to  Mr.  May- 
Hard  for  two  days. 

Then  he  began  to  be  frightened,  and  allowed  the  father 
to  know  that  Theodore  had  disappeared.  No  one  knew,  of 
course,  what  Theodore  was  running  away  from;  no  one 
knew  of  the  phantom  of  fear  which  pursued  him.  Mr. 
Maynard  advertised,  alarmed  the  police,  put  out  placards, 
and  spent  money  in  vain.  Nothing  could  be  found  out, 
nothing  heard  of  the  lost  boy.  The  earth  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  him. 

From  a  dislike  to  speak  of  his  malady,  Henry  had  not 
told  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  the  events  of  the  night.  But  as  The- 
odore's absence  became  prolonged,  he  did  tell  him  of  it,  and 
a  light  burst  in  upon  the  teacher's  mind. 

"  Henry,"  said  he,  "  he  thought  he  had  murdered  you." 

This  dreadful  thought  pursued  Henry  until  it  under- 
mined his  already  failing  health,  and  he  became  so  ill  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  school. 

IV. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  madame,"  said  spruce  Dr.  Johnston 
to  Mrs.  Van  Benthuysen,  as  he  felt  of  Henry's  pulse  and 
sounded  his  thin  chest — "I  think  we  shall  have  to  send 
this  boy  South.  Let  him  go  to  the  Sandford  House  in 
Florida,  at  the  end  of  the  St.  John's  River,  or  go  to  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  St.  Augustine,  where  you  per- 
haps will  see  a  tame  gazelle  wander  into  the  old  Catholic 
cathedral.  St.  Augustine  is  a  quaint  Southern  Newport, 
my  dear  madame,  and  very  charming,  but  a  little  too 
much  sea-breeze  there  perhaps  for  this  boy.  Yes,  go  to 
Sandford,  Henry." 

In  a  few  days  Henry  was  floating  on  that  picturesque 
St.  John's  River,  which  is  alternately  a  lake  and  again  a 
narrow  river,  with  tangled  trees  and  vines,  flowers  and 
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moccasin  snakes,  hanging  over  the  steamboat  deck.  The 
warm  air,  so  calm,  so  serene,  wrapped  the  invalid  as  in  a 
warm  bath. 

They  found  the  Saiidford  House  very  pleasant,  and 
Enterprise  Bay,  which  lay  stretching  out  before  it,  beauti- 
ful. Never  was  there  such  reach  of  serene  water.  Or- 
anges and  orange  blossoms  seemed  to  fill  the  air;  and  the 
Swedish  settlement  at  the  orange  grove  struck  them  all 
as  being  very  picturesque. 

There  was  rather  a  dearth  of  amusement,  however,  and 
the  boating  having  been  exhausted,  Henry  thought  he 
would  go  down  and  seethe  Swedes,  and  perhaps  study  the 
language  if  it  was  not  too  hard. 

The  head  man  had  learned  a  little  English,  and  was  a 
very  intelligent  and  agreeable  companion.  He  took  Henry 
to  his  house  and  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  who  was  sigh- 
ing for  her  Northern  home. 

"She  has  had  the  fever,"  said  the  Swede,  apologizing 
for  her  paleness. 

The  pretty  chubby  children  came  in  in  their  Swedish 
caps,  and  held  up  to  their  mother  the  golden  oranges  of 
which  their  aprons  were  full. 

"Hush,  Christine!  you  will  make  Thomassen's  head 
ache,"  said  the  mother,  pointing  to  an  inner  door. 

"  One  of  our  men  down  with  the  fever,"  said  the  Swede, 
in  an  explanatory  way. 

"  Not  one  of  our  men,"  said  his  wife,  correcting  him. 
"No,"  said  Petersen,  the  Swede;  "a  boy  who  worked 
well,  though,  worked  day  and  night,  and  whom  we  like 
and  pity.  He  joined  us  at  New  York  a  year  ago — a 
runaway,  we  think.  He  had  done  some  bad  thing,  some 
crime,  perhaps.  He  has  not  eaten  or  slept  like  a  well  man 
yet,  and  now  he  lies  very  sick  with  the  fever  in  there. 
We  don't  know  his  name.  He  called  himself  Thomassen 
to  us,  but  he  never  answers  quick  to  that  name,  so  we 
know  that  it  is  not  his." 

"Poor  fellow."  said  Henry,  "I  pity  him.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  not  sleep  well  and  to  have  a  mind  full  of  care. 
Has  he  every  comfort — a  doctor — all  he  needs?" 

"As  well  as  we  can  do.  The  boss  is  very  kind.  We 
have  a  doctor  and  medicine,"  said  the  Swede. 

Henry  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  his  purse ; 
he  wanted  to  help  this  poor  fellow.  Strange  coincidence! 
his  hand  fell  on  the  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  which  had 
been  given  to  him  for  the  mathematical  prize. 

At  this  moment  a  shriek  came  from  the  inner  room. 
The  sick  man  was  delirious. 

"Henry!  Henry!  say  that  you  forgive  me! — say  that 
you  are  not  dead!" 

"That  is  the  way  he  goes  on  .all  night,"  said  Petersen. 
Henry  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  faint  and  sick.      Whose 
voice  was  that  ?  whence  came  it  ? 

"Open  the  door  and  let  me  see  him," said  Henry,  hastily. 
Petersen  hesitated.      "You  might  catch  the  fever,  sir," 
said  he,  respectfully. 

"  Open  the  door !"  shouted  Henry,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
wild,  delirious  cries  from  within. 

Mrs.  Petersen,  with  a  woman's  sympathy,  threw  open 
the  door. 

There  lay  Theodore,  wasted  and  spent  with  fever,  his 
head  shaved,  and  his  eyes  large  and  ghastly.  An  old 
Swedish  woman  was  trying  to  calm  him,  and  waving  a 
fan  over  him.  And  thus  the  chums  met  again. 

"Theodore,  I  am  here,"  said  Henry;  "I  am  not  dead. 
1  :n n  come  to  save  you,  to  carry  you  home  to  your  father." 
"  Go  away !  go  away !"  cried  the  delirious  fever  patient. 
"Go!  go!  go!" 

But  Henry,  an  invalid  himself,  had  a  sympathy  and  an 
instinct  in  this  case  which  stood  him  in  stead.  He  told 
Petersen  in  a  few  words  that  he  knew  Thomassen,  and 
would  now  take  charge  of  him.  He  pencilled  a  note  to 
his  mother,  and  sent  for  his  own  doctor  from  the  hotel. 
Then  he  approached  the  bed.  "Nonsense,  Theodore!" 


said  he,  assuming  all  the  old  school  familiarity;  "what 
will  Goodwin  and  Butler  think  to  hear  you  talking  so? 
and  I'll  call  old  Pomeroy.  There's  Folsome's  step  now 
in  the  hall.  Keep  still,  or  you'll  catch  it.  Lie  down,  old 
fellow,  and  I'll  bathe  your  head ;  you  got  a  knock  on  the 
campus  last  night,  and  you're  queer,  that's  all — lie  down, 
I  say." 

The  troubled  brain,  taking  again  these  new-old  images 
of  school  life,  began  to  straighten  itself;  the  wild  delirium 
passed;  the  boys  resumed  their  old  position.  Henry  was 
again  the  friend  and  helper,  not  the  rival. 

The  honest  Swedes  looked  on  and  wiped  their  eyes  as 
Theodore  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep.  The  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Van  Benthuyseii  arrived,  and  the  mother  strove  to  drag 
Henry  away  from  the  sick-bed.  But  the  doctor  took  her 
aside.  "It  will  cure  your  son,  and  not  kill  him,"  said  he, 
gently.  "He  must  be  cured  through  his  mind.  The' oth- 
er is  a  desperate  case;  a  few  hours  and  all  will  be  over. 
Let  them  alone,  I  beg  of  you."  And  from  that  time 
Henry  nurssd  him  carefully.  Nothing  but  his  persistent 
care,  the  rubbings,  the  wonderful  inventions  to  give  him 
cool  air,  the  patient,  ceaseless,  and  most  tender  nursing, 
could  have  brought  the  poor  patient  back  to  life.  But 
Henry  did  it,  and  Theodore  lived. 

It  was  long  before  they  could  explain,  but  the  day  came 
when  Theodore  was  strong  enough  to  realize  that  Henry, 
the  real  Henry,  stood  before  him. 

"You  must  get  well,"  said  Henry  to  Theodore  one  day, 
as,  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  Sandford  House,  Theodore 
began  to  put  on  color  and  flesh,  "  for  I  have  got  your  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point  in  my  pocket." 


1  NEW  IDEA  FOR  BOYS. 

BY  ALLAN  FORM  AN. 

rpHERE  is  hardly  a  boy  who  does  not  enjoy  working 
JL  with  tools,  and  "building  things,"  as  the  expression 
is.  Of  course  there  are  some  boys  who  are  naturally 
ingenious  and  handy  in  various  kinds  of  mechanical  work, 
and  there  are  others  who  do  not  even  know  how  to  drive 
a  nail — an  operation  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  seems — 
yet  they  all  want  to  learn. 

Occasionally  a  boy  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  obliging  carpenter  who  is  willing 
to  allow  him  the  use  of  the  shop  bench,  and  perhaps  even 
some  of  the  tools.  But  this  is  always  the  clever  boy  who 
obtains  these  privileges.  The  clumsy  boy  must  go  on  driv- 
ing his  nails  sideways,  and  cutting  his  fingers  with  his 
chisel,  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted  with  me- 
chanical work. 

There  have  been  several  schools  for  mechanics  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  none  quite  on 
the  principle  of  the  Gramercy  Park  Tool-house  Associa- 
tion, which  will  begin  operations  in  New  York  this  autumn. 
This  is  really  an  association  of  boys  in  the  form  of  a  stork 
company,  governed  by  mutual  agreement,  as  any  similar 
organization,  and  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  well-stocked  tool-house  and  providing  suitable 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tools. 

Carpenter's  tools  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved 
patterns  will  be  provided  from  the  fund,  and  the  boys  will 
not  only  be  taught  how  to  use  them,  but,  what  is  even 
more  important,  how  to  keep  them  in  order.  While  the 
pupils  will  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  choice  in  the 
kind  of  work  they  do,  they  will  be  advised  by  the  Super- 
intendent, and  the  products  of  their  industry  and  genius 
are  to  be  disposed  of  at  auction  at  the  end  of  each  term 
for  the  benefit  of  some  charitable  institution. 

The  shares  in  the  association  are,  of  course,  really  paid 
for  by  the  parents  of  the  boys,  but  the  theory  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  carried  out  as  if  they  were  the  bona  fide  owners 
of  the  stock.  This  principle  of  self-government  in  itself 
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is  an  excellent  thing,  for  it  teaches  the  idea  of  individual 
submission  to  laws,  which  are  perhaps  distasteful,  for  the 
public  good. 

As  to  the  main  object  of  the  association,  the  idea  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  There  is  nothing  which  is 
so  useful  to  a  man  in  after-years  as  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  which  can  be  easily  acquired  in  boyhood.  How 
m:iny  a  man  envies  his  neighbor  his  ability  to  tinker  a 
broken  lock,  or  to  arrange  without  apparent  trouble  those 
thousand  and  one  little  conveniences  that  a  "  handy''  man 
enjoys  making  for  the  benefit  of  his  household! 

The  use  of  tools  teaches  a  boy  any  number  of  other 
things  which  are  useful  to  him  all  through  life.  He  learns 
much  of  the  great  principles  which  underlie  the  science  of 
m-chanics.  It  teaches  him  to  be  accurate  in  his  measure- 
ments, to  be  careful  and  neat  in  his  work,  and  it  fosters  a 
taste  for  the  higher  mechanical  pursuits;  and — an  argu- 
ment which  always  appeals  strongly  to  parents — it  gives 
the  boy  a  place  where  he  is  enjoying  himself,  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  learning  something  which  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  future. 


When   the   autumn   comes 
fragrant  flowers  is  taken  by 
tains  a  mass  of  silken  fibres, 
little     seeds.       Attempts 
have  been  made  to  spin 
these  beautiful  masses  of 
silk,  but  unless  they  are 
mixed    with    cotton    the 
fine  hairs  are  too  weak 
and    brittle.       They    are 
sometimes  employed  for 
stuffing  pillows. 

But  aside  from  any  use- 
ful purpose  to  which  they 
can  be  put,  they  are  very 
pretty  as  trophies  of  sum- 
mer rambles  in  the  lields, 
and  can  be  so  arranged 
that  they  are  very  etl'ect- 
ive  for  winter  decora- 
tion. 


But  the  Tool  Associa- 
tion is  not  confined  to  car- 
pentry alone.  Moulding 
and  casting  in  plaster  and 
clay,  elementary  chemis- 
t  r \ .  geology,  and  micro- 
scopic investigations,  will 
form  a  part  of  the  inter- 
esting work  they  have  laid 
out  for  the  coming  season. 
The  tool -house  and  la- 
boratory are  thoroughly 
stocked  with  tools  and  in- 
struments. Practical  me- 
chanics have  been  en- 
gaged to  overlook  the 
work  of  the  boys,  and  the 
whole  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  Von 
Taube,  the  originator  of 
the  scheme,  who  will  ad- 
vise with  the  young  stock- 
holders, and  see  that  the 
rules  are  carried  out. 

A  boy  who  could  not 
pass  many  happy  hours 
in  the  association's  plea- 
sant work-room  must  be 
hard  to  suit.  The  only 
pity  is  that  such  schools 
are  not  started  in  all  the 
large  cities.  There  can- 
be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  become  popular. 


MILKWEED  BALLS. 

BY  HELEN  P.  STRONG. 

MOST  young  people 
who  spend  any  time 
roaming  about  the  fields 
in  summer  are  familiar 
with  the  plant  called  milk- 
weed. It  is  easy  to  see 
how  it  came  by  its  name; 
for  if  you  only  prick  the 
stem  there  will  be  an  out- 
flow of  white  juice  that, 
if  it  does  not  taste  like 
milk,  at  least  looks  ex- 
actly like  it. 

the  place   of  the   showy, 
a  large  pod,  which   con- 
to  which  are  attached  the 
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The  pods  should  be  gath- 
ered before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  while  yet  unopen- 
ed, so  that  the  seeds  may 
be  removed  in  as  compact 
a  condition  as  possible,  and 
before  each  has  spread  its 
airy  wings  for  tlight.     For  how- 
ever beautiful  these  unfolded  wings 
^N^v       may  be  (and  you  must  not  fail  to 
^k       study  their  beauty),  there  is  110 
poetry  at  all  in  the  ett'ort  to 
hold     their     fea- 
thery    fibres     in 
any  sort  of  shape. 
This   the    writer 
learned  in  an  at- 
tempt  to   follow 
certain     publish- 
ed directions,  ac- 
cording to  which 
they    are     to    be 
managed       only 
by  passing  each 

MILKWEED    SHOWING    THE    PODS.  particular        tuft 


done,  your  work  will  present  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  hrush ;  but  hung  in  the  sun  a  few  hours,  each  tuft 
will  become  fluffy  and  light,  and  the  whole  expand  into 
a  sphere  of  delicate  texture,  similar  to  that  represented  iu 
the  engraving. 

"IF." 

BY  CHARA  BROUGHTON. 

IF  I  were  a  robin-redbreast. 
I  know  where  my  nest  should  be — 
'Mid  the  fragrant  apple  blossoms 
On  yon  leafy  tree. 

If  I  were  a  little  fairy, 

Rising,  falling,  on  the  swell 
Of  that  emerald  bay,  I'd  slumber 

In  a  tiny  shell. 

If  I  were  a  fragrant  blossom, 
I  would  choose  my  place  of  rest 

Just  where  the  daisies  slumber 
On  the  earth's  warm  breast. 

But  if  I  were  a  baby, 

When  the  Sand  Man  comes  in  sight, 
I'd  curl  up  warm  in  my  little  crib, 

With  Mamma  to  kiss  "Good-night." 


through  the  lips.  You 
may  try  such  a  meth- 
od if  you  choose,  but 
unless  you  are  more 
successful  than  I  was, 
you  will  make  sorry 
work  of  it,  and  emerge 
from  your  undertaking 
with  rather  more  milk- 
weed silk  about  your 
person  than  is  agreeable 
or  becoming. 

No  such  difficulty  will 
he  met  if  the  following 
•course  is  pursued :  Open 
the  pod  in  the  seam 
which  you  will  find  on 
the  rounded  side,  and 
havi  ng  removed  the  con- 
tents with  the  seeds 
•clinging  in  regular  or- 
der to  their  centre,  lay 
them  in  this  condition 
in  a  basin  of  water. 
Then  take  from  the  wa- 
ter, one  by  one,  the 
seeds,  and  with  a  thread 
fasten  the  moistened 
tufts  (at  the  end  oppo- 
site to  that  from  which 
the  seed  has  been  re- 
moved) upon  the  end  of 
a  short  wire. 

You  will  find  the  re- 
sult more  satisfactory 
if  you  first  arrange  the 
tufts  neatly  in  piles  on 
a  paper,  then  take  up 
each  pile  and  tie  firmly 
upon  the  stem.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the 
ends  are  smooth  and 
even,  and  the  thread 
wound  over  and  over 
rather  than  extended 
tup  the  wire.  When 
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SHALL  we  call  this  the  frame  <>t  Cn^ip.  chicks? 
or  do  you  prefer  Consequences?  which  it 
might  be  called.  One  little  girl  whimpers  to  her 
neighbor,  who  repeats  what  she  says  to  tin-  n<  \t. 
who  passes  the  word  alone.  By  the  time  ii  g> •!  - 
back  to  the  first  speaker  it  is  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  when  it  began,  and 
that  is  often  the  way  with  gossip. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

I  can  imagine  how  delighted  my  darling  little 
readers  will  !>'•  when  they  turn  to  the  Post-office 
Box  tills  week.  How  wide  and  bright  their  eyes 
will  be.  and  how  they  will  say  "  O-o-oh  !"  catch- 
ing i heir  breath  with  pleasure.  Why,  I  can  see 
them  and  hear  them,  and  so  I  will  stop  talking, 
ainl  let  them  read  without  delay  tills  charming 
letter  from  somebody  they  all  Ion- : 

CATSKILL,  NEW  Yor.K. 

HEAP.  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  been  commission 
ed  byaomeofyour little  readers — May.  Maud,  and 
Alice  L..  Isabel  and  Nellie  H..  tnd  Florence  and 
"Mary  Emily  C.— to  send  you  twenty  dollarsfor  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  to  use  for  the  benefit  of 
little  sick  children.  The  money,  you  must  kni  >\v. 
i- 1  fie  proceedsofafair  they  didn't  have  As  this 
in  ivscema  peculiar  statement,  let  me  explain  if 
The  children  planned  a  pretty  little  garden  f<-te 
fnv  son].-  beautiful  charity,  arid  Imped  to  realize 
sev<  nty-five  dollars  at  lea~r  Thev  were  to  have 
had  a  gypsy  camp  with  a  fortmn>  teller,  a  "  saw- 
dust pi--."  into  whii-li  any  •  inr  wlii  i  paid  ten  cents 
ci  iii  lil  dive  for  a  present,  a  curiosity  tent,  and  vari- 
ous  "sideshows,"  while  in  the  beaut  it'ul  old-fash- 
imiiiil  garden,  where  they  live,  they  were  to  set 
out  tables  on  which  their  little  wares,  the  work 
of  anxiously  busy  fingers,  ooi  ild  licitisplayed.  But 
the  dear  old  friend  who  has  so  long  been  mistress 
and  hostess  at  the  Cellars  die.l  just  as  the  pre- 
parations were  fairly  under  way.  and  so  yesler 
il;i\  we  improvised  a  sale  of  the  articles  on  hand. 
realizing  the  twenty  dollars  I  inclose.  Another 
ye;n-  the  children  at  the  Cedars  mean  to  do  some- 
thing much  more  extensive  for  poor  little  chil- 
dren. 

At  first  we  thought  we  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
any  disposition  of  the  things:  hut  one  evening 
somebody  said,  "  Let.  us  try  and  get  a  I  ii  Hi',  since 

everj   dollar  helps  to  sen. I  ] -children  to  the 

country,  or  brightens  life  for  them  in  some  way." 
and  so  yesterday  morning  we  put  out  all  the  little 
things  that  were  collected,  on  a  table  in  the  par- 
lor, and  priced  everything,  and  the  children 
themselves  and  a  few  grown-up  people  bought 
them  in. 

As  Jimmy  Brown  might  say.  grown-up  t pic 

are  n^-tiil  ^"nil-Times  1'erhaps  yon  would  like 
tn  know  what  sold  t  he  best .  well,  odds  ainl  ends 
of  calico  .  some  were  a  penny,  some,  two  cents, 
some  three,  four,  and  rive,  and  some  bundles  ,,f 
I'  '  '  '  -•  fifteen  and  t  vv  ent\  cents.  The  elders  look- 
ed them  over,  choosing  the  large  pieces,  anil  the 
children  bought  the  others.  One  piece  had  a 
white  ground  with  dogs' heads  on  it:  a  little  girl 
bought  it  for  three  cents,  ami  later  in  tin-  day 
i  lady  for  live  cents  ;  this  lady  says 

she  can  sell  it  in  strips  of  heads,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  serving  society,  and  make  twenty-live  cents 
out  of  it.  I  mention  this,  as  the  ideamay  prove 


useful.  Marble-bags 
made  of  calico,  with 
a  cretonne  decora- 
lion,  did  \\  ell  at  eight 
cent  s.  and  lilt  lc  nee- 
dle- 1 ks  of  christ- 

ma~  cards  tied  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of 
pretlj  riolion,  or  the 
same  tilled  with  slips 
of  memoranda  pa- 
pers, were  very  suc- 
cessful at  ten  and  fif- 
teen cents 

Aslamwritingtbis 

for  the  seven,  every 
one  of  whom  feels 
an  individual  sense 
of  proprietorship  in 
HAHPEB'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
i-i  i  .  especially  in  the 
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must  introduce  them 
to  yon  May  is  fi  inr- 
teen,  Maud  twelve, 
Isabel  eleven,  Flor- 
ence ten,  Alice  eight, 
Nellie  six.  and  Mars- 
Emily  five ;  and  there 
are  two  "babies"— 
Bertha,  three, and  lit- 
tle Tom,  not  a  year 
old.  Bertha  thought 
it  was  all  for  the 
"  fresh-air  fun,"  and 
was  very  gleeful  over 
it  accordingly.  They 
spend  their  summer's 
just  as  I  wish  all  chil- 
li ren  con  Id,  livingout- 
ot  doors  all  day  long. 
There  are  beautiful  pine  and  cedar  groves  about 
the  house,  and  under  the  trees  a  family  of  dolls 
reside,  very  well  cared  for,  I  think,  every  time 
I  pa-s  tin  in  by.  Sometimes  on  the  back  stoop 
I  have  come  upon  small  trunks  strapped,  and 
labelled  witli  the  dolls'  names,  and  then  I  know 
that  they  are  going  travelling  or  visiting.  There 
are  several  tree  houses  dot  ted  about  the  grounds, 
and  I  suppose  the  dolls  like  variety.  On  washing 
days  the  children  have  a  fine  time  doiiii.'  up  all 
their  clothes,  and  they  nearly  fill  one  line,  for 
you  know  how  dolls  soil  their  aprons  and  white 
dresses  in  summer!  It  is  almost  tmpossidli  to 
keep  them  clean.  Alice  said  the  other  day  it  just 
won  //'  r  out. 

Two  dolls  had  to  be  made  ready  to  go  to  school, 
and  tor  two  weeks  past,  every  evening,  fingers 
have  been  flying  in  the  back  parlor  at  the  chil- 
dren's special  table:  a  dark  maroon  cachemire 
travelling  dress  for  the  principal  doll,  school 
aprons,  and  a  fall  hat  :  a  uray  dress  for  the  other, 
warm  flannels,  new  undcr-wear,  several  Mother 
Hubbard  calicoes.  It  seemed  to  me.  as  I  passed 
in  and  out.  I  saw  every  variety  of  costume  in 
hand,  the  dolls  sitting  iip  properly  against  the 
wall,  ready  to  be  "tried  on''  whenever  it  was 
necessary.  May  and  Maud  went  off  to  school 
in  Canada  yesterday,  afternoon,  and  it  was  tm 
Maud's  dolls  the  busiest  preparations  \\irc 
made,  but  early  in  the  day  everything  was  in 
readiness.  Miss  Margaretta  was  quite  dazzling 
in  her  new  gown  and  straw  hat — if  cw/yshe  would 
not  look  so  conscious !  She  is  to  study  hard  this 
year,  and  come  home  for  another  summer  under 
the  trees  much  improved. 

I  am  afraid  I  can't  tell  yon  much  about  the 
children's  pets.  Don,  the  big  doi;.  is  the  only 
live  one  ;  but  they  have  a  canoe  which  their  eld- 
er brother  built  this  summer,  and  \\liioh  skims 
the  water  like  a  bird;  and  then  with  so  many 
children  and  so  many  dolls,  and  so  much  sini- 
shinc  and  "holiday"  sort  of  feeling  in  the  air. 
pets  are  not  needed  so  much  as  in  winter-rime. 
LaM  summer  they  bail  an  invalid  kitten  and  a 
most  mischievous,  merry  crow,  and,  1  believe,  a 
squirrel  or  two  in  a  cage. 

'The  children  all  send  their  dear  love  to  the 
Postmistress,  and  wish  me  to  say  how  they  enjoy 
the  Post-office  Box  and  the  paper  itself.  They 
find  it  hard  to  decide  trhicli  stories  they  like  best. 
V  -ierday  I  saw  the  school  party  iroing  away, 
with  "  The  Ice  Q,ueen"  and  dear  old  "Toby  Ty- 
ler" and  "Talking  Leaves"  for  ivading  on  the 
train,  and  1  heard  floating  opinions  about  many 
oilier  stories,  which  were  very  enthusiastic. 
"The  cruise  of  the  <;lii*t"  ami  "  Raising  the 
T'tnr!."  etc  .  etc  .  have  been  in  hand  lately,  and 
pronounced  "jnst  splendid,"  and  as  for  Jimmy 
Brown,  I  dare  not  encourage  that  lawless  youth 
by  mentioning  the  things  I've  heard  said  of  him. 
A  little  boy  asked  me  lately  if  I  knew  ic/n-rc  he 
lived,  as  he  wanted  ,«o  much  to  go  and  see  him. 
Suppose  Jimmy  wen-  to  give  a  party  '  can  you 
lui'i'i'i'io  what  a  scene  it  would  be?  I  wish  he 
would,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  only  I  know  he 
would  be  sure  to  do  something  "dread fuller."  as 

the  children  say.  than  ever.    Well.  ur 1  by.  dear 

Postm  -M  i^>.  with  love  to  all  your  readers  from 
their  and  your  friend,  'LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

P.  S.— I  have  half  a  dozen  letters  waiting  an 
swers  making  inquiries  for  my  young  friend 
"Nan."  and  perhaps  you  can  mention  for  me 
tliat  when  last  I  heard  from  her  she  \\  as  r,  /•//  ir,!l. 
and  hoped  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  old 
friends  some  day. 


Now  you  will  all  love  Mrs.  Lillie  more  than  ever, 
will  you  not?  and  pounce  upon  her  stories  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  whenever  they  appear? 
Well.  I  confess  that  I  love  her,  and  that  I  laughed 
and  cried  over  Nan  just  as  you  did,  and  am  in  itch 
relieved  to  hear  that  Nan  is  well. 

When  the  children's  twenty  dollars  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Calder,  the  good  Superintendent  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  he  acknowledged  it  in 
the  following  satisfactory  letter: 

SICK  CHILDREN'S  MISSION  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S 

AID  SOCIETY.     HKAD-QUARTERS  :  EAST  BROADWAY, 
GOUVKRNEUH,  AND  HENRY  STREETS,  NRW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — Your  kind  favor,  inclos- 
ing  a  check  lor  twenty  dollars,  sent  by  seven 
little  girls,  through  HARPER'S  Torso  PEOPLE,  to 
aid  little  sick  children,  and  also  a  one-dollar  note 
fn  mi  "  A  Friend  of  the  Little  Ones"  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  received. 

I  beg  leave  to  thank  yon  most  sincerely  for  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Sick 
Children's  Mission.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
twenty  dollars  comes  too  late  to  be  used  as  the 
kind  little  girls  would  no  doubt  prefer,  as  the 
Health  Home  at  Coney  Island  was  closed  last 
week,  but  I  can  use  the  money  most  advanta- 
geously in  providing  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  for  poor  sick  children  at  their  homes 
in  the  tenement-houses,  if  that  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  generous  donors. 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Sangster's  article  describing 
the  Health  Home  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
No.  252, 1  have  received  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
contributions  of  clothing,  pictures,  books,  slates, 
shoes,  dolls,  baby-carriages,  and  many  other  nse- 
ful  articles,  which  have  been  a  great  benefit  to 

many  i r  people,  and  for  which,  in  their  behalf, 

I  return  hearty  thanks. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  CALDER,  Superintendent. 


A  word  from  the  Postmistress  now  to  kind 
grandmas,  mammas,  aunties,  and  elder  sisters 
who  read  the  Post-office  Box  and  like  to  help  make 
the  little  ones  happy.  If  you  know  of  anything 
very  pretty  or  new  in  the  way  of  Christmas  gifts, 
not  too  costly  nor  too  difficult  for  little  fingers 
to  make  and  little  purses  to  buy,  will  you  write 
to  the  Postmistress  and  give  her  some  sugges- 
tions? She  wants  to  aid  the  dear  children,  who 
are  already  beginning  to  wonder  what  they  can 
l-i  thmisflres  for  pretty  Christmas  presents  to 
please  Papa,  Brother  Jack.  Uncle  Ned,  Aunt  Emi- 
ly, Cousin  Lu.and  the  precious  Mamma. 

Next  week  I  shall  have  some  important,  things 
to  say  to  the  Little  Housekeepers,  so  they  will 
please  make  haste,  get  all  their  work  out  of  the 
way,  and  be  ready  to  listen  to  me.  Cool  weather 
is  coming,  dears  ;  you  are  all  as  rosy  as  ripe 
apples  and  as  sweet  as  sweet  flowers,  and  you 
don't  want  to  be  idle,  do  you  ?  I  am  thinking  of 
the  boys  as  well  as  of  the  girls,  for  some  of  them, 
bless  their  manly  faces !  are  among  my  very  best 
Little  Housekeepers.  You  will  all  be  concerned 
in  my  talk  when  next  week  shall  come  round. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  been  in  the  country  five  weeks  this  sum- 
mer, and  now  T  am  about  to  tell  my  story.  I  rode 
out  in  my  father's  carriage;  we  started  the  27th 
day  of  June.  It  is  sixty-six  miles  to  where  we 
went;  Powers  Lake  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  we  staid.  We  caught  black  bass,  picker- 
el, and  pike.  We  went  riding  almost  every  day ; 
our  horse  would  run  up  one  hill  and  down  an- 
other just  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  We  found  sev- 
eral birds'  nests;  one  nest  had  three  little  birds 
in  it.  Three  weeks  after  T  got  home  I  went  out 
there  again  with  the  choir  boys  for  five  days. 
Now  I  think  I  must  stop.  This  is  my  first  letter, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  printed.  A.  D.  M. 

Of  course  you  did  not  disturb  the  birdies ;  only 
peeped  at  them. 


GRAND  MKADOW,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  four 
sisters  and  one  brother.  I  had  three  pets,  but 
they  all  died  :  they  were  two  cats  and  one  hen. 
I  am  going  to  have  another  hen.  TIIORA  S. 


TAHBRG,  NEW  YORK. 

I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  little  boys  or 
girls  who  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  might 
like  to  hear  about  a  little  dog  that  belongs  tn  my 
uncle.  Her  name  is  Cricket.  She  is  a  small  Skye 
terrier,  and  has  long  silvery  hair  tinted  with  blue, 
and  brown  eyes.  One  day  my  uncle  and  aunt 
were  at  our  bouse.  My  uncle  said  to  Cricket, 
"Now,  Cricket,  take  this  note  and  give  it  to  your 
mistress  ;  don't  let  any  one  else  touch  it."  She 
did  so,  and  when  any  one  else  tried  to  touch  it 
she  would  growl  and  show  her  teeth.  Then  he 
said.  "  Cricket,  stand  up  and  sing."  She  stood 
up  on  her  hind-feet  and  kept  growling  until  he 
said,  "That  will  do."  He  said  to  her,  "Cricket, 
give  us  a  dance."  She  immediately  began  to 
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jump  around  on  her  hind-feet.  "When  he  said, 
"Roil  over  and  over  until  I  tell  you  to  stop,"  she 
curled  up  into  a  little  ball  and  <J~'ul "  roll  over  and 
over,"  and  hit  her  head  against  table  and  chair 
legs.  Once  when  two  gentlemen  that  he  knew 
were  passing  his  htmse,  when  he  lived  in  New 
York  city,  one  of  them  wheeling  a  little  baby  in 
its  carriage,  my  uncle  wanted  to  see  them  in  the 
house  a  minute  on  business ;  but  they  were 
afraid  to  leave  the  baby  alone,  when  my  uncle 
said,  "  Cricket,  get  in  there  with  that  baby,  and 
don't  let  any  one  touch  it."  One  of  the  gentle- 
men poohed  at  the  idea  of  so  small  a  dog  taking 
care  of  a  baby.  My  uncle  said.  "  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it.  touch  the  baby,  and  see  what  she  will 
do."  He  did  so,  and  the  dog  bit  his  wrist  badly. 
Tliis  is  true ;  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  like  it,  I 
will  tell  them  about  a  little  bird  I  had  once.  I 
am  in  my  fourteenth  year,  and  like  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  MAMIE  H.  P. 


I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  and  I  live  in 
New  York.  I  have  a  big  rocking-horse  and  an 
express  wagon.  I  have  four  sisters,  ami  I  am  the 
only  boy.  We  have  a  big  yard  by  the  side  of  our 
bouse,  and  we  have  flowers  in  it ;  we  each  have 
a  beil  of  them.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote 
to  the  Post-office  Box.  I  will  have  to  stop  now. 

K.  V.  K. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy,  and  will  be  ten  years  old  to- 
morrow. I  have  two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
Dode  and  I  have  nine  rabbits  and  a  pair  of  wild 
pigeons  and  a  little  Japanese  dog.  I  have  a  calf 
named  Speedwell.  Dode  has  a  pair  of  pigeons  ; 
they  have  a  nest  and  two  eggs  in  it.  A.  E.  H. 


WHAT   THE  MOON  SAW. 

(A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  POEM.) 

On  a  lonely  moorland  cottage 
The  mnr'ii  shone  down  one  night, 

Throwing  in  the  open  doorway 
A  broad  beam  of  silvery  light. 

Within  that  door  the  moonbeams  saw 

An  aged  conple  gray  and  bent; 
Sitting  at  a  table  small. 

Reading  God's  word  they  were  intent. 
On  a  stately  old-time  castle. 

From  whose  windows  shone  bright  light, 
And  from  which  the  silvery  music 

Floated  out  into  the  night, 
There  too  the  moon  shone  down, 

And  in  a  decorated  hall 
Saw  the  forms  of  many  dancers 

Who  that  night  were  at  the  ball. 
Again  that  night  the  moon  did  shine 

Upon  a  mother  who  with  love  so  deep 
Rocked  in  her  arms  her  infant  dear. 

Whose  eyes  were  closed  iu  downy  sleep. 
In  an  old  and  dusty  attic 

The  moonbeams  found  their  way, 
Looking  on  a  scene  of  sorrow, 

Where  poverty  had  sway. 
The  moon  shone  on  half  the  world  that  night, 

On  scenes  of  sadness  and  mirth  ; 
Casting  abroad  her  peaceful  light 

To  cheer  the  weary  earth.  G.  B.  D. 


MOXTRRAL,  CANADA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — T  thought  last  night  that 
I  would  write  a  story,  and  perhaps  you  will  like 
it  well  enough  to  print  in  the  Post-office  Box : 

TWO  BRAVE  GIRLS. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night ;  the  snow  was  sev- 
eral feet  deep  on  the  ground,  except  where  a  few 
paths  had  been  dug  here  and  there.  But,  inside 
the  Clifford  cottage  the  fire  burned  brightly,  and 
two  little  girls  sat  before  it.  Although  their  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  dancing  flames,  they  saw 
them  not.  They  were  thinking  of  their  little 
brother  lying  pale  and  still  in  the  room  above 
them,  where  he  had  lain  for  two  hours  without 
hearing  or  seeing  anything.  They  thought  how, 
only  a  little  while  ago.  he  had  stood  kissing  his 
hand  good-night  to  them  from  the  landing  above, 
when  he  made  a  step  backward,  and  fell  the 
whole  length  of  the  staircase,  and  had  been 
picked  up  insensible. 

Helen,  the  elder  of  the  two.  was  the  first  to 
speak.  "  You  know,  Cassie."  she  said.  "  that  the 
doctor  should  see  Aubrey,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  for  him." 

"Oh.  Helen,  how  can  you?  Dr.  Howe  is  the 
Ti<-;uvst  one,  and  he  lives  three  miles  away  ;  and 
anyway  mamma  never  would  let  you  go.  it  is  so 
cold  and  dark  out-doors,  "cried  Cassie,  going  over 
to  The  window,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  and 
gazing  out  into  the  darkness. 

Helen  followed  her  sister,  and  putting  her  arm 
around  her,  said  :  "I  heard  mamma  say  that  if 
she  only  had  some  one  to  go  for  the  doctor,  Au- 
brt'v  would  not  die.  And  you  know  how  papa 
told  us  to  take  good  care  of  mamma  and  Aubrey 
until  he  came  back.  I  know  how  to  harness 
Dobbin,  and  I  will  get  the  doctor  and  surprise 
mamma.  And  oh  !  we  may  be  able  to  save  Au- 
brey after  all." 

"You  shall  not  go  alone.  Helen,"  said  Cassie, 
putting  away  her  own  fears,  and  resolving  to  be 


brave  like  her  sister.  The  look  on  Helen's  face 
thanked  her  better  than  words. 

They  put  on  their  warm  coats  and  hoods,  and 
while  Cassie  held  the  lantern  Helen  untied  Dob- 
bin and  brought  him  up  near  a  bench,  so  that  she 
might  better  reach  to  harness  him.  she  then 
backed  him  between  the  shafts  of  the  sleigh  ; 
she  had  seen  her  father  do  it  often,  and  he  bad 
let  her  try  once,  and  praised  her  for  doing  it  so 
well. 

When  all  was  ready,  she  threw  open  the  barn 
doors,  and  drove  steadily  out  into  the  yard  and 
through  the  gate,  and  was  soon  trotting  fast 
toward  town.  The  snow  had  drifted  a  good 
deal,  but  Dobbin,  well  knowing  who  was  driving 
him,  though  be  wondered  at  being  taken  out  at 
such  a  time  of  night,  went  bravely  on.  Sudden- 
ly he  stopped  ;  the  sleigh  was  caught  in  a  drift, 
and  no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  girls  or  of 
Dobbin  could  make  any  impression.  Cassie  and 
Helen  gazed  at  each  other  with  horror-stricken 
faces. 

"Oh,  Helen,  have  we  got  to  stay  here  all 
night?"  cried  Cassie.  trying  to  keep  back  her 
tears.  "What  are  you  doing?"  she  added,  as 
Helen  jumped  from  the  sleigh,  and  struggled 
through  the  snow  up  to  Dobbin,  and  began  tug- 
ging at  the  horse. 

"Unharnessing  Dobbin,"  answered  Helen. 
"  We  shall  have  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
his  back." 

Cassie  waited,  and  wondered  how7  they  ever 
could  keep  on.  while  Helen  brought  Dobbin  to 
the  side  of  the  sleigh,  climbed  up  on  bis  back, 
and  then  helped  Cassie  up  after  her.  and  telling 
her  to  keep  firm  hold  of  her.  she  guided  Dobbin 
gently  through  the  drifts  until  they  came  upon 
the  main  road,  and  then  urged  him  into  a  trot. 

Dr.  Howe  was  sitting  reading  by  the  fire,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  sick  patient, 
and  wishing  to  warm  himself  before  retiring.  He 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  bell  pulled  two  or 
three  times  sharply,  and  on  going  to  the  door 
was  still  more  surprised  on  seeing  two  little  girls, 
and  hearing  the  elder  exclaim,  "Oh,  Dr.  Howe, 
please  come  at  once  to  see  Aubrey;  he  is  hurt 
very  much  by  a  fall."  And  then  down  she  sank 
on  the  door-step. 

He  took  them  in,  and,  after  Cassie  had  explain- 
ed, ordered  his  sleigh,  and  had  Dobbin  put  into 
his  stable  ;  and  taking  the  two  girls,  whom  he  had 
tried  to  persuade  to  remain  at  his  house  over- 
night, hut  who  had  begged  so  hard  to  go  back 
with  him  that  he  could  not  resist,  they  all  drove 
over  to  the  Clifford  cottage. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  will  say  that  it 
was  not  too  late  to  save  Aubrey,  and  that  mam- 
ma was  surprised,  and  hugged  her  little  girls 
tight,  and  also  that  when  papa  came  home  and 
the  story  was  told  to  him.  he  said  that  he  could 
not  have  left  mamma  and  Aubrey  in  better  hands. 

CLARA  L.  B. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA. 

It  is  still  very  warm  here.  We  have  roses  and 
other  flowers  in  abundance.  Our  summer  amuse- 
ment is  horseback  riding ;  a  party  of  girls  and 
boys,  my  brother  Charlie  and  myself  among  them, 
go  every  evening.  My  pony  is  a  fast  pacer:  I 
have  named  her  Dolly  Yarden.  I  envy  the  North- 
ern boys  and  girls  their  fun  skating  and  coasting. 
We  had  a  snow  here  about  three  years  ago.  It 
was  such  a  rare  thing,  all  the  schools  gave  a  holi- 
day. I  tell  you  we  took  advantage  of  it,  and  had 
a  fine  time  snowballing,  but  it  melted  too  soon 
for  much  sport.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  from 
a  girl  I  know,  Winnie  May  .1.  She  lived  here 
once.  I  hope  she  will  write  again.  I  think  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  splendid  paper;  I  enjoy 
reading  the  Post-office  Box  so  much. 

ANNIE  D. 

NEW  ORLKANS,  LOUISIANA. 

I  like  your  paper  so  much  that  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you  and  tell  you  some  of  my  oc- 
cupations. You  know  this  is  my  vacation,  and  I 
amuse  myself  very  much.  Every  Sunday  I  go 
and  see  my  two  little  friends  ;  their  names  are 
Adi'le  and  Elise.  They  are  charming  little  girls. 
So  that  I  may  not  lose  too  much  time,  mamma 
teaches  me  how  to  sew,  and  I  made  a  dress  all  by 
myself  for  my  little  brother.  This  summer  there 
has  been  a  theatre  at  the  lake,  and  we  have  gone 
to  the  matinees, and  en  joyed  t lie  plays  very  much, 
especially  The  I'li'mwx  iif  Xaniiiiinlit.  Olivette, Ma- 
dame Angnt,  and  Lit  PtricKn/e  ;  the  theatre  has  no 
walls,  so  while  we  listened  to  the  music  we  enjoy- 
ed the  breeze  from  the  lake  and  we  could  see  the 
waves.  We  catch  splendid  croakers  at  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  ;  they  are  very  nice  fried,  if  you  squeeze 
some  lemon  juice  over  them.  The  Exposition 
will  open  here  in  December.  I  went  to  see  the 
buildings,  which  are  immense,  and  it  will  be  very 
interesting.  Good-by,  dear  Postmistress. 

INEZ  C. 

What  clever  fingers,  to  be  able  to  make  little 
brother's  dress  all  by  themselves  !  I  must  have 
you  for  one  of  the  Little  Housekeepers,  dear. 


Chnrles  II.  X. :  Living  as  you  do  where  they 
manufacture  quantities  of  bricks,  you  havr  n 
chance  to  become  quite  an  expert  in  the  maitt  r. 
— Josie  W. :  I  think  camp-meeting  rather  too  ex- 
citing for  such  little  girls  as  Bessie,  nor  do  I 


think  it  quite  right  for  little  people  to  play  at 
church  or  prayer- meetings,  unless  they  confine 
their  proceedings  to  singing.  Your  plums  and 
prunes  must  be  very  fine.  — . \llcinc  Ilelle  D. : 
Write  with  ink  next  time,  picase.  I'm  glad  you 
hud  so  pleasant  a  vacation.— 1'aul  P.  D. :  You 
make  a  good  use  of  your  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE in  sending  it  to  poor  children  after  you  have 
read  it.— Frank  W.  among  his  pets  numbers  a 
horse,  a  bird,  two  dogs,  and  ever  so  many  chicks. 
—  (.'us sic  S. :  Perhaps  I  may  find  room  for  your 
friend's  poem  one  of  these  days,  though  I  can  not 
promise  certainly, —Robert  Edwards,  Jan.:  If  you 
will  mail  your  full  address  to  the  editor  of  HAR- 
PER'S Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  paper  containing  an  article  on  the  subject 
about  which  you  desire  information. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNO  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  15  letters,  and  am  an  uncom- 
pleted building. 

My  1, 12. 11. 15, 3  is  usual  at  a  feast. 
My  K.  2. 7, 12, 4  makes  bread. 
My  10, 15,  9, 6, 14, 8  grows  in  the  garden. 
My  13. 8,  5,  4,  2, 14,  8  is  my  mother's  son. 

K.  M.  S. 

No.  2. 
A   HIDDEN   PROVERB. 

A  word  in  each  sentence.  1.  But  how,  Henry? 
2.  Who  is  there  ?  3  Scat  :  sleepy  pussy,  you  can't 
come  in.  4. 1  saw  a  young  kitten.  5.  There  she 
goes  now.  6.  We  gave  them  ice-cream.  7.  Do 
not  show  ill  feeling.  8.  Philip,  lay  that  knife 
down.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


BEHEADINGS  AND   CURTAILINGS. 

1. 1  am  lazy— behead  me,  and  I  am  cheap.  3. 
I  am  little  and  love  cheese— behead  me.  and  I  am 
cnlil  and  clear.  3.  I  am  a  mineral— behead  me, 
and  I  am  an  accent  :  behead  me  again,  and  I  am 
a  number.  4.  I  am  part  of  a  book— behead  me, 
and  I  am  old.  5.  I  am  a  belt— behead  me.  and  I 
am  a  conjunction  ;  curtail  me.  and  I  am  an  arti- 
cle. 6.  I  am  a  stiff  piece  of  paper  — curtail  me. 
and  I  am  a  conveyance.  7. 1  am  a  stick — curtail 
me,  and  I  am  a  vessel.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  4. 

TWO  EAST  SQUARES. 

1. — 1.  A  point  of  the  compass.  2.  An  inclosed 
space.  3.  A  marine  animal.  4.  A  story. 

2.— 1.  To  move  with  the  feet.  2.  Gentle.  3.  A 
girl's  name.  4.  A  fruit.  TITANIA. 


No.  5. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  crow,  but  not  in  hawk. 
My  second  is  in  sing,  but  not  in  talk. 
My  third  is  in  cat.  but  not  in  dog. 
My  fourth  is  in  tree,  but  not  in  log. 
My  whole  is  an  article  of  food. 

CEI.IA  ADAMS. 

No.  6. 

TWO  EASY  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  consonant.  2.  To  strike  with  a  quick 
blow.  3.  A  tree.  4.  To  keep  busy.  5.  A  vowel. 

3.— 1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  large  cistern.  3.  What 
an  angry  bear  does.  4.  A  number.  5.  A  conso- 
nant. ADA  M.  F. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  255 

No.  1.  —  Scientific  American.     Church.     Golden- 
rod. 


No.  2.— 


No.  3.- 


B 

BID 

PALER 

B  A  H  O  N  I!  T 

BILOCULAR 

D  E  N  U  D  E  H 

R  E  L  E  T 

T  A  K 

R 

RATE 
AGED 
TEND 
EDDY 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Sophie  Brandis,  J.  D.  Brown.  Myrtle  Pardee, 
George  A.  Lowe,  Harry  .1.  Besarick,  Howard  F. 
Cunningham,  Marguerite,  William  B.  Stokes, 
Lily  and  Violet.  Charity  Dana.  Agnes  M.  C..  Dora 
Fowler.  Emily  Ainslie,  John  Smith.  Jerome  Bar- 
ker, and  David  Kemp. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Sd  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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A 


WAKULLA.* 

BY     KIIiK      Ml    XKOI. 

( 'IIAITKI;   VIII. 

CI.KAXIXO.   AM)    Ml)l!K    .MYSTERIES. 

T  i i  all  liands  stopped  work  for  ;i  luisl y  lunch,  and 

,  I    s, afterward  tin-  lighter,  being  unloaded,  was  poled 

across  tin-  river  lor  the  team.  With  the  help  of  Captain 
Johnson  and  his  crew,  who  had  agreed  to  remain  over 
that  nighl.  moM  of  the  household  goods  were  moved  up 
to  the  'ho  use  during  the  afternoon,  and  placed  under 
shelter. 

While  this  work  was  u-oing  on.  one  of  the  white  men  from 
the  village  came  over  tosee  his  new  neighbors.  He  brought 
with  him  a  \vild-tnrkey.  half  a  dozen  ducks,  and  a  string 
of  freshly  caught  fish  as  cards  of  introduction.  His  name 
was  Bevil.  He  welcomed  the  Elmers  most  heartily, 
and  said  thai  he  considered  their  coming:  a  sign  of  better 
times  for  that  section  of  the  country.  He  told  Mr.  Elmer 
that  the  Jiangs  place  used  to  he  considered  one  of  the 
finest  plantations  in  the  county,  and  that  its  lands  were 
as  rich  now  as  ever. 

Before  n  in-lit  the  lower  story  of  the  old  house  looked 
quite  comfortable,  and  almost  home-like;  and  when  the 
family  sat  down  to  dinner,  it  was  with  the  keen  appetites 
resulting  from  hard  work.  The  dinner  was  a  bountiful 
meal,  largely  composed  of  Mr.  Bevil's  game  and  fish ;  and 
before  they  ate  it  Mr.  Elmer  offered  up  a  heart-felt  thanks- 
giving for  the  mercies  that  had  been  granted  them  thus 
far,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  their  new  home. 

That  evening  he  arranged  with  Captain  Johnson  to 
start  at  daylight  and  go  with  his  lighter  to  the  nearest 
sa  u  mill,  sixty  miles  away,  for  a  load  of  lumber  and  shin- 
gles. He  also  commissioned  him  to  buy  and  bring-  back  a 
lai'ue  skirt',  such  as  were  used  on  the  river. 

The  tired  household  went  early  to  bed  that  tirst  night  in 
their  new  home,  and  though  their  beds  were  made  down 
on  the  floor,  they  all  slept  soundly. 

All  but  Mark,  who.  after  sleeping  for  some  hours,  woke 
suddenly  to  find  himself  sitting  holt-upright  in  bed  and 
staring  at  the  broken  window  in  front  of  him,  through 
which  it  tlood  of  moonlight  was  pouring.  He  was  as  cer- 
tain as  he  could  be  of  anything  that  he  had  seen  a  face  at 
that  window  as  he  started  up — a  wild,  haggard  face,  framed 
by  long  straggling  hair.  He  sprang  from  his  bed  and  look- 
ed out,  but  could  see  nobody,  and  heard  no  unusual  sound 
except  the  distant  "  who  who-whoo"  of  an  owl. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  before  getting  to  sleep  again 
Mark  thought  of  what  Aunt  Chloe  had  said  about  the 
"^hoses'";  but  having  been  taught  to  disbelieve  in  such 
things,  and  always  to  seek  for  some  natural  explanation 
of  whatever  appeared  supernatural  or  unreal,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  wait  and  make  the  attempt  to  unravel  this 
mystery  by  himself  before  saying  anything  about  it. 

The  four  days  I  hat  remained  of  the  week  were  very  busy- 
days  for  the  Elmers  and  those  whom  they  had  employed 
to  help  them.  During  this  time  the  interior  of  the  old 
house  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  sweetened  by  the  en- 
ergetic use  of  soap  and  water,  and  straw  matting  was  laid 
on  the  floors  of  the  rooms  down  stairs.  The  broken  win- 
dows were  all  repaired  by  Mark,  who  found  several  boxes 
of  glass  and  a  bladder  of  putty  among  the  building  ma- 
terial they  had  brought  from  Bangor,  and  after  a  few- 
trials  he  became  ([iiite  a  skillful  glazier.  The  cistern  was 
emptied  of  its  stagnant  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  the  gutters  were  repaired  as  well  as  they  could  he  lie- 
fore  the  arrival  of  Captain  Johnson  and  the  lumber. 

It  was  not.  until  the  windows  and  gutters  were'  repaired 
that  Mrs.  Elmer  would  allow  any  of  the  furniture  not  ab- 
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solutely  needed  to  be  unpacked,  for  fear  it  might  be  in- 
jured by  the  dampness.  Among  the  packages  that  thus 
remained  boxed  up  or  wrapped  in  burlaps  was  one  which 
none  of  them  could  remember  having  seen  before.  It  was 
large  and  square,  and  different  in  shape  from  anything 
that  had  stood  in  their  house  in  Norton.  What  could  it. 
be?  Mark  and  Ruth  asked  each  other  this  question  a  doz 
en  limes  a  day,  and  but  for  their  mother's  refusal  to  al- 
low them  to  do  so.  would  have  long  since  solved  the  rid- 
dle by  opening  the  package. 

On  Friday  niuht  the  house  was  pronounced  to  be  prac- 
tically water-tight,  and  at  breakfast-time  the  following 
morning  Mrs.  Elmer  said  they  would  unpack  and  ar- 
range the  furniture  that  day. 

"And  the  mystery  '."  cried  Mark.  "May  we  open  that 
lirst  r 

"Certainly,"  replied  his  mother;  "you  may.  if  you 
wish,  open  that  the  moment,  you  have  finished  break- 
fast." 

"That's  this  very  minute;  ain't  it,  Ruth  '>.  Come  along. 
We'll  soon  find  out  what's  inside  those  burlaps,"  exclaim- 
ed the  boy,  pushing  back  his  chair  and  rising  from  the  ta- 
lile  as  he  spoke. 

He  brought  a  hammer  with  which  to  knock  off  the  rough 
frame  of  boards  that  almost  formed  a  box  around  the 
package,  and  Ruth  ran  for  the  shears  to  cut  the  stitches 
of  the  burlaps. 

The  frame  quickly  fell  to  pieces  under  Mark's  vigorous 
blows,  and  then  his  penknife  assisted  Ruth's  shears.  Be- 
neath the  burlaps  was  a  thick  layer  of  straw  :  then  came 
heavy  wrapping-paper,  and  under  this  layers  and  wads  of 
newspaper,  until  the  children  began  to  think  the  whole 
package  was  nothing  but  wrappings. 

At  last  the  papers  were  all  pulled  away,  and  there  stood 
revealed,  in  all  its  beauty  of  structure  and  finish,  a  little 
gem  of  a  cabinet  organ.  To  one  of  its  handles  was  tied  a 
card,  on  which  was  printed  in  big  letters: 

"A  Christmas  Present,  with  wishes  for  a  very  merry 
Christmas,  from  Uncle  'Christmas'  to  his  grandniece  Until 
Elmer." 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  ain't  it  lovely  '<"  cried  Ruth.  "Dear  old 
L'ncle  Christmas!  And  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  me. 
and  only  remembered  Mark,  too." 

The  organ  was  placed  in  the  parlor,  and  from  that  day 

forth  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  not  only  to  Ruth 

j  and  the  Elmer  family,  but  to  their  neighbors  across  the 

river,  who  frequently  came  over  in  the  evening  to  hear 

Ruth  play. 

Among  the  events  of  that  week  were  two  that  impress- 
I  ed  Mark  deeply,  as  they  seemed  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  face  he  had  seen  at  the  window.  One  of 
these  was  the  mysterious  disappearance  on  that  same  night 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cold  roast  duck  from  the  kitchen. 
The  other  was  the  appearance,  two  days  later,  at  the  kitch- 
en door  of  a  poor  wounded  dog,  who  dragged  himself  out 
from  the  woods  back  of  the  house,  and  lay  down  on  the 
step,  evidently  in  great  pain. 

Ruth  saw  him  as  he  lay  there  panting  and  moaning, 
and  ran  to  tell  Mark  and  her  father  and  mother  of  their 
visitor  and  his  wretched  plight.  They  all  went  to  see 
him,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  suffering  an- 
imal Mr.  Elmer  said  he  had  been  cruelly  treated  and  bad- 
ly wounded,  but  that  with  proper  treatment  and  care  he 
could  be  cured. 

"He  is  a  cross  between  a  pointer  and  a  hound,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Elmer,  "and  looks  like  a  valuable  dog.  The 
wounds  from  which  he  is  suffering  are  those  caused  by  a 
charge  of  small  shot  that  must  have  been  fired  into  him 
quite  recently.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  him,  and  then  I 
shall  turn  him  over  to  you  and  Ruth,  Mark,  and  if  he  re- 
covers he  shall  belong  to  you  both.  His  present  owner 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  him  by  cruel  treatment,  for 
without  our  care  now  the  poor  beast  would  certainly  die. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give  him  water,  for  lie  is  very 
feverish.'' 

The  dog  seemed  to  know  as  well  as  his  human  friends 
that  the  pain  he  suffered  while  most  of  the  shot  were  ex- 
tracted on  the  point  of  a  penknife  was  for  his  good,  for 
while  he  moaned  and  whined  during  the  operation,  he  lay 
perfectly  still,  and  did  not  offer  the  slightest  resistance. 
After  his  wouuds  had  heeii  dressed,  he  was  carefully  re- 
moved to  a  bed  of  soft  moss  on  the  hack  porch,  and  here 
he  lay  quietly,  only  feebly  wagging  his  tail  whenever  any 
of  his  new  friends  came  to  see  him. 

"Who  could  have  shot  this  dog  ;"  and.  "  Why  did  the 
animal  drag  himself  to  our  kitchen  door  i"  were  questions 
that  puzzled  Mark  considerably. 

During  the  week  Jan  Janseu  and  the  two  negroes  had 
worked  hard  at  cutting  away  the  undergrowth  immedi- 
ately around  the  house,  and  by  Saturday  night  they  had 
wonderfully  improved  the  general  appearance  of  things. 
The  garden  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  cleared  of  ev- 
erything except  the  ornamental  shrubs  properly  belong- 
ing there.  The  fence  had  been  freed  from  its  crushing 
weight  of  vines,  and  its  broken  panels  repaired,  so  that  it 
now  only  needed  a  coat  of  paint  to  make  it  look  as  good 
as  new.  Back  of  the  house  they  had  cleared  an  acre  of 
what  had  formerly  been  the  kitchen-garden,  and  had  open- 
ed a  broad  avenue  down  to  the  river,  so  that  the  back  win- 
dows of  the  house  now  looked  out  upon  it  and  the  village 
beyond. 

Late  ou  Saturday  evening  Captain  Johnson  returned  to 
Wakulla  with  a  lighter-load  of  shingles,  window-blinds, 
fence  pickets,  and  assorted  lumber.  He  also  brought  the 
skiff  that  Mr.  Elmer  had  commissioned  him  to  buy. 

[10   UK.   CONTINUED.] 


JACK  HORNEK'S  TRUE  HISTORY. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that  the  story 
of  Jack  Homer  began  and  ended  in  the  nursery.  It  may, 
indeed,  have  ended  there,  but  it  began  long',  long  ago,  arid 
in  a  kitchen.  It  is  some  time  since  I  heard  the  story,  but 
I  think  I  can  remember  it  sufficiently  to  tell  it  to  you  as  it 
was  told  to  me. 

You  know  how  the  old  rhyme  speaks  of  him  ? 

"Little  Jack   Homer  sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie ; 

Hi-  put  in  his  thumli,  ami  pulled  out  a  plum, 
And  said, 'What  a  good  boy  am  I!'1' 

Little  boys,  and  big  boys  too,  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived 
in  their  estimate  of  themselves.  There  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  old  proverb  which  says,  ''Self-praise  is  no 
recommendation."'  I  hope  you  will  all  agree  with  meiii 
thinking  Jack  Homer  anything  but  a  good  boy  when  you 
hear  his  story. 

It  began  in  the  ancient  town  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somer- 
setshire. This  town  is  so  old  that  its  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a  legend  which 
tells  how  Joseph  of  Arimathea  landed  here,  and  converted 
the  ancient  Britons  from  the  false  religion  of  the  Druids  to 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Glastonbury  stood  by  the  sea  then, 
although  now  there  is  land  between  the  sea  and  it.  For 
a  long  time  Glastonbury  possessed  a  very  beautiful  abbey, 
inhabited  by  generations  of  monks,  who  spent  their  days 
and  years  in  ceaseless  prayer  and  praise. 

This  abbey  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  when  Jack  Horner  was  a  boy  it 
was  in  all  its  glory.  The  abbot  was  a  great  man,  tre- 
mendously rich,  and  the  head  of  a  great  many  monks. 
Jack  Horner  was  neither  abbot  nor  monk,  but  only  scul- 
lery lad  in  the  great  abbey  kitchen.  You  might  have 
seen  him  any  day  turning  the  spit,  or  running  here  and 
there  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  abbev  cooks:  a  red-head- 


ed, freckle-faced  boy,  with  small  cunning-looking   light 
gray  eyes,  and  a  big  head. 

Those  were  troublesome  times  for  the  abbey,  for  Henry 
VIII.  had  sent  to  the  abbot  to  demand  that  all  the  wealth 
which  belonged  to  the  abbey,  together  with  the  title  di-eds, 
should  be  delivered  over  to  him  on  pain  of  death.  This 
put  the  poor  abbot  in  a  terrible  plight  ;  at  first  lie  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  unjust,  exaction  of  the  great  monarch, 
but  finding  such  resistance  iiseless,  he  had  decided  to  send 
the  deeds  to  London,  in  compliance  with  the  King's  request. 
But  who  was  there  to  take  them  ?  If  it  became  known 
that  the  title  deeds  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  were 
on  their  way  to  London,  there  was  every  probability  of 
them  being  stolen. 

It  was  a  perilous  journey  in  those  days  from  Glaston- 
bury to  London.  Railways  had  not  been  invented,  you 
know,  and  there  were  110  policemen.  At  length  one  of 
the  monks,  Brother  Ambrose  by  name,  hit  upon  a  scheme. 
He  proposed  that  a  large  pie  should  be  baked  in  the  great 
oven  of  the  kitchen  as  a  present  for  the  King,  and  that 
the  deeds  should  be  put  inside  it.  This  plan  recommended 
itself  to  the  abbot.  But  another  difficulty  arose:  how 
was  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King  ?  Brother  Ambrose's 
great  mind  was  equal  to  the  solution  even  of  this. 

"There  is  in  the  kitchen,"  said  he.  "an  honest  country 
lad,  by  name  Jack  Horner.     Let  us  send  him.     He  is  not 
i  able  to  read  a  single  letter,  and  is  not  likely  to  suspect  the 
contents  of  the  pie." 

Jack  was  called  in  from  the  kitchen  to  the  great  hall, 
\  where  abbot  and  monks  were  assembled.  The  abbot  took 
a  ring  from  his  finger  and  hung  it  round  the  boy's  neck, 
so  that  upon  showing  it  he  might  gain  admittance  to  the 
royal  presence.  The  pie  was  placed  in  his  charge,  and 
he  started  upon  his  journey. 

For  a  long-  time  he  jogged  along  comfortably  enough: 
then  the  wolf  in  his  inside  began  to  make  its  presence 
known,  and  Jack  felt  those  cravings  for  food  which  were 
never  long  absent  from  his  hungry  stomach.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  pie  baked  in  the  abbey  kitchen  ex- 
pressly for  the  King  must  be  good.  First  of  all  he  put  his 
nose  to  the  pie,  then  he  peeped  through  the  hole  in  the 
I  crust;  but  neither  sight  nor  smell  satisfying'  his  cunning 
curiosity,  he  inserted  his  finger  and  thumb  through  the 
hole.  The  plum  that  he  pulled  out  was  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment covered  with  writing — a  wonderful  mystery  to  Jack. 
' '  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  loikes  o'  this  ?"  he  said,  turn- 
ing it  over,  and  staring  at  it  with  all  his  eyes.  "It's  a 
pur/.le  to  I  where  the  man's  to  be  found  as  can  eat  this." 

With  a  shrewd  wink  he  buttoned  up  the  parchment  iii- 
side  his  jacket,  and  continued  his  journey.  In  due  course 
he  reached  London,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  King.  There  he  broke  the  crust  of  the  pie,  and  deliver- 
ed over  the  remaining  parchments  to  his  Majesty,  but  of 
the  one  abstracted  he  said  nothing-.  Years  afterward  he 
labored  to  understand  it,  and  finding  that  it  entitled  the 
possessor  to  certain  lands  near  Glastonbury,  he  claimed 
them,  and  they  are  held  by  his  descendants  to  this  day. 

Now  this  is  why  I  question  his  right  to  be  called  a 
good  boy.  Some  people  justify  him  by  saying  that  the 
King  had  no  more  right  to  them  than  he.  Well,  even 
supposing  that  he  had  not,  two  wrongs  can  never  make 
one  right.  This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  story,  which 
proves  Jack  Horner's  plum  to  have  been  a  stolen  one. 

I  hope  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  a  very 
hard  thing  that  a  man  long  since  dead  and  gone  should 
be  robbed  of  the  honor  of  a  great  discovery,  or  good  deed 
attributed  to  him  by  a  would-be  wise  generation,  who  like 
to  get  for  themselves  the  credit  of  spreading  new  ideas. 
Yes,  I  feel  angry,  because  I  saw  the  question  mooted  the 
other  day — Did  Columbus  discover  America  ?  A  cruel 
question,  I  call  it.  Of  course  he  did,  or  what  is  to  become 
of  all  the  dear  old  tales  we  love  so  well  about  the  wisdom 
and  patience  of  the  brave  old  mariner  i 
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A  STORY  OF  TWO  CATS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 
I.— THE  RUSSIAN  CAT. 

"  OOMETHING  like    a  charge  of  light   infantry,  Mr. 

O  K ,"  says  Captain  D ,  of  the th  Foot,  as  I 

coine  across  the  fore-deck  of  the  outward-bound  packet, 
with  a  whole  procession  of  the  steerage  children  trotting 
at  my  heels. 

'•  Rather  heavy  infantry,  I  think,"  answer  I,  as  a  sturdy 
little  four-year-old  nearly  knocks  me  down  in  trying  to 
scramble  on  to  my  back.  i;  But  they  have  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage over  our  friends  in  the  saloon — they  know  how  to 
amuse  themselves.  Suppose  you  tell  them  a  story,  now 
that  they've  done  playing.  Shall  this  gentleman  tell  you 
a  story,  chicks  ?" 

There  is  an  uproarious  shout  of  assent ;  and  the  Captain, 
with  the  same  jolly  smile  with  which  he  faced  General 
Todleben's  batteries  in  the  Crimea  twenty-three  years  ago, 
begins  as  follows: 

"In  the  end  of  August,  1855,  when  we  were  closing  in 
upon  Sevastopol  for  the  last  assault,  we  had  a  pretty  hot 
time  of  it  in  the  trenches,  for  the  Russians  knew  \\cll 


enough  what  was  getting 
ready  for  them,  and  never  lost 
a  chance  of  disturbing  us  at 
our  work.  What  with  be- 
ing cannonaded  all  day,  and 
stirred  up  by  their  sallying 
out  upon  us  every  night,  we 
had  quite  enough  to  do,  I  can 
promise  you. 

"Now,  in  every  skirmish 
where  there  was  light  enough 
to  see  at  all,  I  noticed  one 
Russian  who,  though  lie  seem- 
ed to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  common  soldier,  was  well 
worth  any  three  of  the  others. 
He  was  a  big,  powerful  fel- 
low, quite  half  a  head  taller 
than  I,  with  one  of  the  hand- 
somest faces  I  ever  saw ;  and 
the  way  he  fought  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

"He  seemed  to  throw  his 
soul  into  every  blow  he  struck, 
just  as  a  man  would  who 
fully  believed  that  (as  the  Rus- 
sian war-song  says)  he  was 
fighting  '  for  God  and  for  the 
Czar.'  But  although  he  was 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  he  never  seemed  to  get 
hurt.  J  once  came  hand  to 
hand  with  him  myself,  and 
got  a  crack  from  the  butt  of 
his  musket,  which,  but  for  my 
thick  cap,  would  have  made 
short  work  of  me. 

"As  he  turned  away,  I  no- 
ticed that  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  breast  as  if  he  were  hurt. 
That  puzzled  me,  for  I  knew 
I  hadn't  struck  him.  But 
when  I  thought  it  over  after- 
ward, it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
action  was  rather  like  that  of 
a  man  making  sure  that  he 
hadn't  dropped  something 
which  he  was  carrying;  and 
I  was  right,  too,  as  you'll  see 
presently. 

"A  few  days  later  the  Russians  attacked  us  again,  just 
before  daybreak  one  morning,  and  a  hard  fight  we  had  to 
beat  them  off;  but  we  managed  it  at  last,  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  only  living  thing  to  be  seen  in  our 
front  was  a  solitary  Russian,  about  twenty  paces  off, 
stooping  over  the  bodies.  My  fellows  were  going  to  shoot 
him,  taking  him  for  some  rascal  plundering  the  dead;  but 
I  stopped  them,  and  went  forward  myself,  seeing  that  the 
man  was  the  same  tall  fellow  to  whom  I  owed  my  broken 
head,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  carry  off  one  of  his  wound- 
ed comrades.  When  he  saw  me  coming,  he  faced  round 
upon  me  at  once,  with  the  grimmest  look  I  ever  saw ;  but 
I  lowered  my  sword  to  show  that  I  meant  him  no  harm, 
and  taking  the  feet  of  the  dying  man,  helped  him  up  on  to 
his  comrade's  shoulders.  The  sudden  brightening  of  the 
hravr  fellow's  face  thanked  me  better  than  any  words 
could  have  done;  but  all  he  said  was,  '  Eto  moi  edinstveu- 
ni  brat'  (it's  my  only  brother).  And  the  tone  in  which  he 
said  it  haunted  me  for  many  a  day. 

"  A  week  after  that  came  the  assault  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. Well  do  I  remember  that  morning — how  we  all 
stood  silent  in  our  ranks  just  within  the  edge  of  the  Voront- 
zoff  Ravine,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  French  attack  on 
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Malakoff  Tower,  and  longing  for  the  signal  to  advance 
in  our  turn.  I  think  that  last  five  minutes  was  the  long- 
est I  ever  had  in  my  life;  and  when  the  word  was  given 
to  advance,  it  was  just  as  if  some  one  had  rolled  a  stone  off 
my  heart. 

"It  seemed  but  a  moment  till  the  first  sheet  of  fire  flash- 
ed in  our  faces  from  the  parapet  of  the  Redan;  and  after 
that,  it  all  comes  back  to  me  like  an  ugly  dream — one  whirl 
of  fire  and  thunder,  and  pelting  shot,  and  men  falling  to 
right  and  left — our  heads  reeling  as  if  with  strong  wine, 
and  our  throats  parched  and  dry,  and  our  eyes  blood-shot, 
and  the  longing  to  tear  and  kill  tingling  to  our  very  fin- 
ger-ends. The  first  thing  I  recollect  distinctly,  after  all 
this  chaos,  is  finding  myself  standing  in  the  corner  of  a 
battery,  with  the  ground  all  around  me  like  a  ripe  poppy 
field  with  the  scarlet  coats  of  our  dead,  and  a  wounded 
Russian  lying  beside  me  with  his  head  propped  face  up- 
ward against  a  gun-carriage,  gasping  painfully  for  breath. 

"Then  at  that  sight  all  the  fury  of  the  battle  fever 
seemed  to  die  out  of  me  in  a  moment.  I  raised  the  poor  fel- 
low's head  gently  on  my  arm,  and  moistened  his  lips  with 
my  flask.  He  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  dull  with  the  film 
of  approaching  death,  and  I  i-ecognized  my  tall  Russian! 

"  '  Well,  my  lad,'  said  I,  '  how  goes  it  ?' 

At  the  sound  of  his  own  language,  the  poor  fellow's 
eyes  brightened,  and  he  answered,  faintly, 

"  'It's  all  over  with  me,  father;  but  I'll  show  you  that 
I'm  not  ungrateful  for  your  kindness  to  my  brother  and 
me.' 

"And  with  that  he  put  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
gray  coat,  and  brought  out  a  little  white  kitten,  all  smear- 
ed with  his  blood,  but  quite  unhurt  itself,  and  fast  asleep 
after  all  the  roar  of  the  battle. 

"  'That's  the  only  thing  I've  got  left,'  said  he,  'now 
that  my  brother's  gone.  I  took  her  with  me  into  the  bat- 


tle, that  we  might  die  together,  and  be  friends  there  as  we 
have  been  here;  but  God  willed  it  otherwise.  Will  you 
be  kind  to  my  little  pet  after  I'm  gone  ?' 

"  I  nodded  my  head.  I  couldn't  have  spoken  to  save 
my  life,  but  the  grasp  I  gave  his  hand  was  answer  enough. 
The  poor  weak  fingers  closed  upon  mine  for  one  moment, 
and  then  his  head  fell  back,  and  all  was  over. 

"As  to  the  kitten,  I  brought  it  back  with  me  to  Eng- 
land; and  if  ever  a  cat  got  petted  yet,  that  was  the  one; 
and  in  memory  of  the  place  where  I  found  it,  I  christened 
it  '  Redan.'"' 

II.— THE  ENGLISH  CAT. 

"Well,  sir,  that's  a  good  yarn,"  said  a  brawny  sailor 
who  stood  near,  listening  attentively;  "and,  cur'ous 
enough,  it  just  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  queer  adventure  as  I 
hail  'bout  a  year  ago,  not  far  from  wheere  we  are  now.  I'd 
been  aboard  of  a  Welsh  coaster  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  was  just  a-thiiikin'  of  shifting  my  berth,  and  ship- 
ping on  one  o'  the  ocean  steamers;  but  when  I  said  as 
much  to  my  mate,  Tom  Hawkins,  he  up  and  axed  me  just 
to  hold  on  for  one  more  v'y'ge,  and  then  he'd  be  free  to 
jine  me,  and  we'd  just  go  together.  So  as  him  and  me 
had  been  like  brothers  ever  sin'  we  fust  met,  I  said,  '  Done,' 
at  once — and  you'll  see  presently  what  come  of  it. 

"Now,  just  afore  we  started  on  our  last  coastin'  trip, 
we  was  a-walking  about  the  Liverpool  docks,  was  me  and 
Tom,  and  there  we  comes  upon  a  great  hulkin'  feller 
a-towing  a  poor  little  beggar  of  a  cat  by  a  rope-lashing 
round  its  neck,  and  tormentin'  it  by  lettin'  it  go  and  then 
jerkin'  it  back  agin,  and  a  lot  o'  heartless  wretches  stand- 
in'  round  laughin'.  I  seed  Tom's  face  flush  up  all  in  a 
minute,  and  I  know'd  what  was  comiii'. 

'  'Bill,'  says  he,  'I  can't  stand  this';  and  with  that  he 
shoves  the  crowd  to  right  and  left,  and  goes  straight  up  to 
the  big  feller,  and  looks  him  full  in  the  face. 
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"S:i\  s  he,     \Vli;ii  are  you  up  to  with  that  cat?' 
Her,  '  What's  Ihat  to  you  >' 

"Says  Tom.  •  Keep  a  civil  tongue  iii  your  liead,  or  I'll 
llira-.li  you.' 

"Says  1'ollier,  '  I'd  like  to  sec  yer  try  it!' 

•  \\'oi<l<l  you  ;'  says  Tom.  '  Well,  then.  you  shall  en- 
j'v  dial  'ere  pleasure,  my  chap,  this  very  minute';  and 
willi  that  lie  give  him  one  betwixt  the  eyes  as  sent  him 
llou  11  like  a  shot  . 

••Tom  would  have  let  him  off  at  that,  for  he  was  always 
a  soft  -hearted  feller,  if  he  had  only  behaved  himself.  But 
the  iniuule  the  scampgot  breath  he  began  again,  and  then 
Tom  sarvecl  him  out  another  o'  the  sa,:>.e  sort.  Down  lie 
went  agin,  and  that  time  he  looked  as  if  he'd  had  just 
about  enough. 

"Then  all  the  chaps  as  stood  round  burst  out  a-cheerin', 
and  Tom  catches  hold  o1  the  cat,  and  says  to  'em,  says  he, 
'  This  'ere  cat's  my  lawful  prize,  captered  in  fair  tight,  and 
I'm  a-goin'  to  stick  to  it'  ;  and  he  carries  it  aboard  our  craft, 
where  all  hands  was  precious  glad  to  see  it,  for.  we'd  been 
pretty  nigh  ate  up  with  rats. 

••  Well,  sir,  we  made  the  down  trip  all  right,  and  were 
as  far  as  the  north  coast  o'  Hanglesea  on  our  way  back, 
when  all  to  once  there  come  on  sitch  a  fog  as  I  never  seed 
afore  or  since.  'Twas  just  as  if  the  whole  air  had  bin  turn- 
ed into  pea-soup,  and  our  old  man  [Captain]  doubled  the 
lookouts,  and  never  budged  from  the  deck  that  whole  day. 
But  'twas  all  no  use. 

"'Bout  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  heerd  a  loud  alarm 
whistle  close  on  our  starb'd  quarter,  and  then  a  man's 
voice  singiif  out  some'at.  but  afore  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson,  there  coined  a  thump  as  knocked  us  all  off  our 
legs,  and  a  crash  tliat  'iul  have  deafened  a  dead  man 
a'niost,  and  up  come  the  cold  sea  all  round  us  like  any- 
thing, and  the  vessel  settled  down  right  under  our  feet. 
One  of  the  out'ard-bound  Liverpool  packets  had  run  right 
into  us,  stem  on,  and  reg'lar  stove  us  in. 

"I  flew  up  the  fore-riggin'  like  a  cat  the  minute  I  saw 
how  things  were,  but  she  foundered  so  quick  that  I'd  just 
time  to  sing  out  for  Tom,  and  to  feel  queer  at  his  not  an- 
swering. when  the  yards  dipped,  and  we  was  all  strug- 
glin'  in  the  water  together.  But  the  steamer  let  down 
her  boats  as  quick  as  winkin'  (trust  a  blue-jacket  for  doing 
tilings  smart  whar  there's  anybody  in  distress),  and  pre- 
sently I  feels  myself  hauled  in.  They  were  just  a-goiii' 
to  pull  back  to  the  steamer,  when  all  to  once  we  hears  the 
cry  of  a  cat. 

'  '  Mates.  'saysl,  '  for  the  love  of  God  pull  right  for  t  hat 
cry;  never  mind  about  me.  That's  Tom's  cat,  or  I'm  a 
jMiiehman,  and  Tom  himself  won't  be  far  off,  I'll  take 
my  davy.' 

"They  pulled  with  a  will,  and  sure  enough  there  was 
pour  old  Tom  wash  in'  about  as  hunconscious  as  a  babby 
(for  he'd  bin  stunned  by  a  lick  from  one  o'  the  floatiii' 
spars  i.  and  there  was  the  cat  a-sittiu'  on  his  breast,  siugiii' 
out  for  help  like  any  Christian.  [A  fact.] 

"So  it  saved  /(  im  just  as  he'd  saved  //  ;  and  so,  you  see, 
a  kind  deed  ain't  never  tin-own  away,  even  if  it's  only  done 
to  a  cat." 


ROBIN  AND  \vm-:.\. 

BY  LIIJ.IK  K.  I'.AUR. 
robin  came  to  the  wren's  nest  — 
1     The  nest  in  the  hawthorn  spray. 
"Hey,  Gossip,"  the  litlle  wren  said' 
"Where  have  you  been  to-day?" 

•'Through  the  trees,  and  over  the  trees, 
llelwccn   the  yreen   and   blue; 

Lean  out  of  your  nest.  (io^-ip  dear  — 
['ve  something  to  say  to  \ou. 

"I  don't   forget  how  you   !'••(!  in;-  once. 

And  gave  me  a  mother's  care. 
Listea.  (io^ip!      Lie  close  awhile: 

The  sparrow-hawk's  in  Ihe  air." 


THE  WORK  OF  T11K  BLACK   FROST. 

BY  AliXKS  CARR  SAGE. 
I. 

rpHERE  was  the  sharp  click,  click  of  wooden  sabots  on 
J_  the  hard  ground,  and  the  sound  of  young  high-pitch- 
ed voices  on  the  quiet  air.  as  down  a  country  road  leading 
into  the  little  village  of  Villers  came  three  young  girls  in 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Norman  peasants. 

"Yes,  Madame  De  Lestrelle  lias  offered  a  grand  prize,"' 
said  one,  whom  her  companions  called  Marcelle,  "to  all 
the  lace  makers  under  eighteen  years  of  age  for  three 
miles  around.  The  prize  lace  is  to  be  worn  by  our  young 
lady  on  her  wedding  day." 

"Four  yards,  did  you  say,  Marcelle?  And  the  prize 
to  be  five  thousand  francs!  It  will  be  a  fortune  to  one  of 
us.  But  here  comes  Babette,  the  silly  mouse." 

"( rood-evening,  Babette,  "cried  Marcelle.  "What  makes 
you  so  gay  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  won  the  grand  prize 
already." 

The  little  brown  maiden  who  came  almost  dancing 
across  the  market-place  nodded  gently  as  she  said.  "I 
almost  feel  as  if  I  had.  Such  luck  has  befallen  me!" 

"  Tell  us  about  it!"  exclaimed  the  girls. 

"Well,  I  just  ran  up  to  see  old  Mother  Quaver,  and 
tell  her  of  the  charming  offer  of  Madame.  She  was  so 
pleased,  and  cried  right  away,  'Now,  my  child,  the  time 
lias  come  to  give  thee  the  bequest  of  thy  good  mother,' 
and  hobbling  to  her  chest,  she  took  out  a  pattern  care- 
fully pricked  upon  parchment.  Oh,  it  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  was  designed  by  my  own 
mother.  But,  alas!  she  died  just  as  she  had  begun  it, 
leaving  the  pattern  with  Mother  Quaver  to  be  given  to 
me  when  I  became  skillful  enough  to  carry  out  her  great 
work.  I  am  sure  nothing  finer  will  be  designed." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  money  if  we  get  it?" 

"  Who  knows?"  said  Marcelle.  "If  I  win  I  shall  go 
for  a  year  to  the  good  Sisters'  school  at  Caen." 

"  What!  would  you  be  a  demoiselle,  Marcelle  ?"  asked 
Lisette.  "Now,  should  I  get  the  five  thousand  francs,  I 
shall  buy  the  prettiest  silk  gown  and  kerchief  in  Bayeux, 
and  be  the  best  dressed  as  well  as  the  best  dancer  at  the 
wedding  festival." 

"Vain  little  peacock!"  cried  Jeanne.  "  All  I  care  for 
is  to  get  away  from  this  humdrum  Villers,  and  see  a  little 
of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  you,  none  of  you,  love  your  work  as  I  do,"  cried 
Babette.  "It  is  joy  to  me  just  to  see  the  beautiful  lace 
growing  beneath  my  fingers;  but  I  would  win  for  Andre — 
my  poor  Andre!  only  for  him.  Mother  Quaver  says  the 
great  docteur  at  Paris  could  help  him,  could  I  but  take  him 

there.'' 

' '  A  poor  cripple,  of  no  use  to  any  one, "  said  Jeanne.  ' '  He 
would  be  better  off  beneath  the  ivy  in  the  old  grave-yard." 

"  Oh,  Jeanne,  for  shame!"  cried  Marcelle  and  Lisette; 
but  Babette's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  then  filled  with  tears, 
as  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sob: 

"You  are  cruel,  Jeanne!  He  is  all  I  have,  and  my 
father  bade  me  care  for  him  until  he  returned  from  be- 
yond the  seas  to  take  us  to  the  new  home  he  is  making 
for  us  in  America.  If  Andre  dies,  how  can  I  ever  meet 
him  '.  Ah!  Heaven  grant  I  may  win  the  grand  prixT 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  kerchief,  beneath  which  was 
concealed  the  precious  parchment. 

"Well,  good-night,  my  friends,"  said  Marcelle,  turning 
a\\ay  ;  "  we  will  all  do  our  best." 

"But  only  one  can  win, "thought  Jeanne,  as  she  trudged 
homeward  in  the  wake  of  Babette  and  Lisette,  who  part- 
ed at  the  cross-roads.  "And  Babette  Brenn  seems  to 
think  she  is  sure  with  her  heirloom  design."  Jeanne 
stamped  her  foot  angrily,  muttering  jealously  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  twilight  of  a  little  red  skirt 
far  down  the  road.  "  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  win  the 
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prize  from  her  as  well  as  the  others!  But,  ah  me!  where 
am  I  to  find  a  wonderful  design?" 

Even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips,  the  young  moon, 
which  was  rising  over  the  hill,  shed  its  first  silvery  beams 
across  her  path,  resting  lightly  upon  something  that  look- 
ed like  a  folded  paper  lying  at  one  side  of  the  road. 

Stooping-,  she  picked  it  up.  and.  in  spite  of  the  hitter  cold, 
lingered  to  examine  it  in  the  moonlight.  At  the  first 
glance  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  delighted  astonishment,  for 
it  was  not  paper,  but  a  strip  of  parchment  grown  yellow 
with  age,  on  which  was  pricked,  in  the  way  usual  with 
makers  of  pillow  lace,  an  elaborate  design  that  she  saw  in 
an  instant  was  far  more  beautiful  than  anything  general- 
ly made  in  Villers. 

"It  is  Babette's  heirloom,  that  must  have  slipped  from 
beneath  her  kerchief,"  was  Jeanne's  rapid  conclusion. 
"She  will  be  wild  indeed  when  she  misses  it,  unless  I  leave 
it  as  I  pass  the  house."' 

At  that  moment  something  seemed  to  whisper  to  her. 
She  stood  perfectly  still  in  the  moonlight  for  a  long  time. 
Then  finally  she  exclaimed,  ''I  will  do  it,"  and  hid  the 
parchment  deep  in  her  pocket. 


Babette  was  hastening  toward  the  wee  stone  cottage  she 
called  home,  with  her  thoughts  intent  on  the  sweet-faced 
lad  who  lay  so  pale  and  fair  in  the  dark  little  bed  built  in 
the  wall  near  the  chimney-corner. 

"So,  Babette,  thou  hast  come  at  last,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  as  she  entered.  "  I  have  missed  thee  so  much." 

"But  I  could  not  help  it,  Andre,  and  I  have  brought 
such  good  news.  First  let  me  see  about  your  supper,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  all  the  news." 

"  It  is  very  cold,  is  it  not,  Babette  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  cold !  and  we  shall  have  a  hard  frost  to-night. 
The  cold  is  cruel  to  us  poor  lace-makers;  it  makes  my  fin- 
gers so  stiff  I  cau  hardly  twist  the  threads.  I  wish  it  was 
always  summer.'' 

"So  did  I  when  I  was  well,  but  since  I  fell  over  the 
cliff  and  hurt  my  back  all  seasons  are  alike." 

"  Poor  little  one!"  sighed  Babette;  "  but  cheer  up;  Imay 
win  the  prize,  and  then  away  to  Paris  and  Monsieur  le 
docteur.  Look  what  Mother  Quaver  has  given  me !"  and 
she  thrust  her  hand  beneath  her  kerchief. 

The  boy,  gazing  upon  her  face,  saw  a  look  of  terror  flit 
over  it;  and  then  with  a  low  cry  Babette  darted  from  the 
house  and  down  the  hedge-bordered  path  leading  to  the 
village. 

The  moonlight  lay  pure  and  white  on  the  frost-bound 
earth,  but  the  little  girl  paused  not  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  night.  Shivering  with  cold  and  nervousness,  she 
walked  rapidly  on,  glancing  eagerly  right  and  left. 

For  ten  minutes  the  sick  boy  listened  for  every  sound, 
and  then  his  sister  returned,  white  and  trembling,  and 
dropping  on  her  knees  by  the  couch,  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  sobbing,  "Oh,  Andre,  Andre,  it  is  gone!  the 
beautiful  design  of  our  lost  mother,  that  was  to  have  made 
you  well  and  strong  once  more."  And  then  starting  i<> 
her  feet,  she  cried,  in  a  sudden  whirlwind  of  passion:  "It 
is  that  spiteful  Jeanne  who  has  it.  I  am  sure  it  is.  She 
came  right  behind  me,  and  must  have  found  it,  or  it  would 
be  there,  for  I  had  it  when  I  left  Lisette.  No  one  else  has 
passed,  I  am  sure.  Oh,  the  hateful  little  cat!" 

"  Hush,  B.ibette,  hush!"  sobbed  Andre.  "You  frighten 
me,  and  we  can  not  tell.  I  don't  think  Jeanne  would 
keep  anything  left  you  like  that,  even  if  she  found  it." 

"  It  would  be  just  like  her." 

"  You  must  not  say  so.  The  good  cure  would  tell  you 
not  to  judge,  and  the  wind  may  have  blown  it  away." 

"But  it  is  so  hard,  and  I  was  so  happy  and  sure.  It 
seemed  like  a  gift  straight  from  heaven";  and  throwing 
her  blue  woollen  apron  over  her  head,  Babette  wept  until 
she  could  weep  no  more. 


III. 

The  coldest  night  that  had  been  known  in  Villers  for 
years — the  night  of  the  black  frost,  us  it  was  called — was 
over.  Morning  had  come,  and  the  sunlight  twinkled  gay- 
ly  through  the  windows  of  the  picturesque  cottages,  awak- 
ening the  peasants  to  a  new  day  of  toil.  Babette  started 
up  with  the  sense  of  a  weight  on  her  spirits,  but  before 
she  could  clearly  .recall  what  it  was,  the  "Ah  me!"  was 
changed  to  an  "Oh!"  of  delight.  Her  eyes  had  fallen 
upon  the  attic  window.  There,  drawn  in  delicate  white 
frost-work,  appeared  the  most  exquisite  lace  design  she 
had  ever  beheld— so  fine  and  intricate  she  was  sure  only 
fairy  fingers  could  have  woven  it. 

"It  is  the  work  of  the  good  angels,  I  am  sure!"  cried 
Babette,  "and  is  more  beautiful  even  than  that  of  my 
mother." 

Almost  breathless,  she  donned  her  gown  and  cap, 
brought  her  round  green  lace  pillow  and  parchment,  and 
set  busily  to  work,  finding  that,  with  a  little  help  from 
her  imagination,  she  could  transfer  the  filmy  frost  sprays 
to  something  more  substantial,  and  that,  too,  before  the  del- 
icate tracery  had  faded  beneath  the  ruthless  touch  of  day. 

Then,  for  days  and  weeks  after,  nothing  but  Andre  could 
tempt  the  little  lace  maker  from  her  pillow;  and  though 
her  eyes  and  back  often  ached,  a  little  bird  sang-  in  her 
heart,  and  her  cheeks  grew  pink  as  apple-buds  as  the  ex- 
quisite fabric  appeared  beneath  her  dainty  touch,  for  Ba- 
bette came  of  a  long  line  of  lace-makers,  and  had  inherit- 
ed much  of  her  mother's  skill.  And  then,  was  it  not  for 
Andre — her  beloved  Andre  ?" 

The  closing  days  of  Lent  waxed  and  waned,  the  lilies  in 
the  old  church  proclaimed  that  the  great  spring  festival 
was  at  hand,  and  just  as  the  girls  began  to  feel  they  could 
not  wait  a  day  longer,  the  desired  Monday  dawned  bright 
and  clear. 

Up  the  hill  trooped  the  young  peasants  in  holiday  at- 
tire, forming  a  "charming  spectacle, "  thought  the  grave 
middle-aged  man  in  eyeglasses  who  stood  by  the  side  of 
Madame  De  Lestrelle  on  the  lawn. 

"  How  picturesque!  how  vividly  antique!"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "Truly,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  you  are  giving  me  a 
treat  to-day." 

"Do  you  wonder.  Monsieur,  that  I  love  my  native  Nor- 
mandy ?"  cried  the  lady,  her  eyes  beaming.  "These  girls 
are  only  a  few  of  the  fifty  thousand  lace-makers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caen  and  Bayeux,  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
'woven  wind.'  No  wonder  we  prize  the  airy  fabric,  for 
'tis  not  wrought  of  flax  alone,  but  of  many  a  romance 
and  human  life.  A  lace-maker  rarely  lives  to  be  over 
forty  years  of  age.  But  see,  all  are  assembled,  and  we 
must  not  keep  them  in  suspense." 

"Where  is  Jeanne  ?"  asked  Marcelle,  as  they  drew  up 
in  line  to  await  the  decision  of  the  kind  lady  whom  they 
all  loved. 

"  She  is  ill,"  whispered  Lisette.  But  at  that  moment  a 
trumpet  sounded,  and  Madame  came  forward,  carrying  a 
packet  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  the  prize  gold,"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"Good-morning,  my  daughters,"  she  said,  pleasantly. 
"You  have  all  done  most  beautiful  work,  which  I  shall 
take  pains  to  dispose  of  for  you,  so  no  labor  will  be  lost. 
But  two  far  excel  the  others  in  beauty  and  originality  of 
design.  On  opening  that  of  Jeanne  Reynard  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  until  I  saw  that  of  little 
Babette  Brenu.  But  hers  is  a  marvel  —  like  a  dream  of  the 
finest  frost-work.  Such  lace  has  rarely  been  seen  in  Cabra- 
dos;  and  to  her  I  must  award  the  five  thousand  francs." 

Hardly  daring  to  believe  her  senses,  and  half  dazed, 
Babette  was  pushed  to  the  front  by  her  friends,  and 
courtesied  mechanically  as  Madame  placed  the  packet  in 
her  hand,  saying:  "  The  mantle  of  your  mother  has  fallen 
upon  you,  Babette.  But  what  will  you  do  with  so  much 
money  ?" 
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"Oh,  Madame,  it  is  for  Andre.  The  doctor  here  does 
liini  no  good.  He  will  die  if  he  stays.  I  shall  go  with 
him  to  Paris  to  the  great  Dr.  Le  Ferine." 

"Is  it  so,  indeed?"  said  the  lady,  with  a  kind  smile. 
"  Then  I  am  glad  you  have  won.  But  you  need  not  trav- 
el so  far,  little  one.  Monsieur  le  docteur  is  with  us  to- 
day." 

"  HIMV,  Madame,  in  Villers?" 

"Yes;  he  is  the  uncle  of  my  daughter's  fiance."  and 
she-  beckoned  to  the  grave  man  in  eyeglasses.  But  he 
was  not  grave  long,  and  his  face  lightened  with  anima- 
tion as  he  listened  with  interest  to  the  little  girl  as  she 
told  him  how  her  brother  seemed  pining  away,  and  shr 


was  sure  no  one  but 
he  could  save  him. 
And  Andre  thought 
him  the  kindest  gen- 
tleman in  the  world 
when,  an  hour  later, 
he  bent  over  the  lit- 
tle bed  in  the  wall, 
and  tenderly  lifted 
him  into  a  position 
where  he  was  more 
comfortable  than  lie 
had  been  in  months. 
"  He  is  very  ill," 
said  the  great  doc- 
tor to  Babette ;  "but 
do  not  despair ;  you 
and  I  together  will 
bringhim  through." 
"Theii  I  shall 
not  have  won  the 
prize  in  vain,"  cried 
Babette,  joyfully. 

The  words  had 
scarcely  left  her  lips 
when  Lisette  came 
in,  saying, "  Jeanne 
is  sick,  and  wishes  to 
see  you,  Babette." 

She  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Rey- 
nards' cottage,  and 
found  her  former 
friend  lying  on  a 
settee,  her  head  pil- 
lowed on  her  arms. 
"  I  congratulate 
you,  Jeanne,"  she 
said,  "on  having 
won  the  praise  of 
Madame;  it  was  a 
pity  you  could  not 
have  heard  it." 

Jeanne  burst  into 
tears.  ' '  I  did  not 
care  to.  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  won, 
Babette ;  but  I  have 
something  to  tell 
you,  though  my 
head  aches  so  I  can 
hardly  think." 

"  Never  mind;  I 
know  all  about  it.'' 
"  You  know  I 
found  the  beautiful 
design  left  you  by 
your  mother,  and 
used  it." 

Babette  nodded. 
Ah,  Babette,  how  kind  of 


"And  never  said  a  word, 
you !" 

"The  frost  angels  repaid  me,  and  I  forgave  you  long 
ago."  And  she  told  of  the  lace  drawn  upon  her  window. 

"It  was  sent  by  the  good  God  to  stop  my  wicked  plan," 
sobbed  Jeanne,  "and  I  am  so  glad  you  have  the  prize, 
Babette.  I  have  not  known  a  happy  moment  since  the 
night  of  the  black  frost.  But  I  will  sell  the  lace  and 
give  the  money  all  to  Andre." 

"There  is  110  need,"  said  Babette.  "He  has  enough. 
The  good  doctor  has  promised  to  cure  him.  We  will  keep 
our  secret  and  be  friends  forever."  And  the  girls  ex- 
changed a  kiss  of  real  friendship. 
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HIS  OXLY  FRIEND. 

[\\     MARGARET    E.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  R. 

L(iX<;  inilrs  the  two  comrades  h;nr  wandered  together, 
Finni   hoi   city  streets,  over  meadow  and  moor, 
Till,  wearied,  one  pillows  his  head  on  the  heather, 
i  loci  pity  him!  hungry  and  homeless  and  poor. 

Korj'ettiii!;  his  troubles,  the  worn  feet  exlemled. 

Tin'  ;i< -hing  limbs  resting,  Lis  sleep  is  profound; 
Hut  he  is  not  alone  as  he  sits  there— befriended 

By  Waif,  who  is  ready  to  spring  at  a  sound. 

No  peril  shall  menace  the  form  of  the  sln-per 
Unchallenged  by  one  who  is  boldly  awake— 

A  dear  little  sentinel,  proud  to  be  keeper 

Of  him  whose  last  meal  it  was  his  to  partake. 

The  clumsy  paw  touches  the  hard  hand,  caressing 
Its  brown  knotted  palm;  and  the  shaggy  head,  pressed 

Within  the  arm's  circlet,  lies  soft  as  a  blessing 
Against  the  true  heart  in  the  thin  faded  vest. 

They've  been  famished  and  chilly  and  tired  together; 

Companions,  have  shared  the  sharp  word  and  the  blow, 
Have  faced  a  harsh  world  in  the  wildest  of  weather, 

And  they  know  not  to-day  by  what  pathway  to  go. 

Poor  comrades,  so  faithful!  perhaps  just  before  you 
N  shelter,  a  home  that  will  open  its  gate. 

All  hardships  have  endings;  kind  Heaven  is  o'er  you; 
The  brave  and  the  honest  may  conquer  their  fate. 


MAX  RANDER  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

BY    MATTHEW    WHITE,  JUN. 

^E  had  come  to  Baden-Baden  for  mother  to  drink  the 
waters.  That's  the  place  in  Germany  where  there 
used  to  be  so  much  gambling,  and  I  don't  wonder  bad 
men  went  there.  You  see,  you  have  to  say  the  name  over 
twice  before  you  can  say  it  once,  and  that  always  remind- 
ed me  of  Sing  Sing  and  the  State's-prison. 

And  I  miifht  almost  as  well  have  been  in  prison,  for  all 
the  fun  I  had  there  the  first  few  days.  Thad  had  been 
left  behind  in  England  with  an  aunt  of  ours  who  had 
come  to  live  in  London,  so  I  had  nobody  to  play  with. 

If  there  had  only  been  some  American  boys  around,  I 
could  soon  have  got  acquainted  and  gone  about  with 
UK-HI,  but  for  some  time  I  didn't  see  any  boys  at  all. 

But  one  afternoon,  as  I  was  wandering  dismally  along 
the  main  street,  almost  wishing  there  would  be  an  earth- 
quake to  make  an  excitement,  I  caught  sight  of  a  boy 
about  my  size  walking  011  ahead  of  me. 

"If  he's  only  English  or  American!"  I  thought,  and 
watched  anxiously  to  see  which  hotel  he  would  go  to,  for 
they  were  all  named  after  the  different  countries. 

We  were  stopping  at  the  Englischer  Hof,  and  I  saw 
the  boy  go  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Russie.  "A 
Russian  1"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  awfully  disappointed.  "He 
may  be  a  young  Nihilist,  and  carry  dynamite  marbles  in 
his  pockets." 

I  had  a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  under  my  arm,  and 
I  thought  I  would  walk  out  to  the  famous  Black  Forest 
(which  I  had  just  remembered  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
town),  and  read  some  fairy  stories  in  that  hobgoblinish 
soi't  of  place.  It  would  make  them  seem  more  likely  to 
be  true.  When  I  had  got  myself  fixed  comfortably  un- 
der a  big  tree,  I  opened  my  book,  and  began  the  story  of 
"  Ali  Baba,  or  the  Forty  Thieves." 

I  had  just  got  to  the  place  where  he  says  "Open,  sesa- 
me!" when  "b-r-r!  bang!"  came  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder. 

I  jumped  up  quirk.  I  tell  you,  and  looked  around  me 
as  if  I  expected  to  see  all  the  forty  robbers  in  flesh  and 
Idood.  They  weren't  there,  but  that  Russian  boy  was. 
Hi'  was  standing  about  ten  feet  from  me,  had  a  little 
satchel  in  his  hand,  and  was  staring  about  him  in  a  wild 
siirt  of  way. 

"I  wonder  what  he —  And  then  I  shuddered  as  I. de- 
cided what  must  be  the  matter  with  him.  "He's  got  dy- 
namite in  that  bag,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Tln-y  always 
carry  it  about  in  satchels,  so  people  won't  suspect.  Some 


of  the  other  Nihilists  at  the  hotel  have  sent  him  out  here  to 
bury  it  till  they  get  ready  to  blow  up  the  Grand-duke's 
palace.  And  now  he's  afraid  it  will  be  struck  by  light- 
ning and  go  off." 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  this  I  didn't  waste  any  time 
in  preparing  to  take  myself  off.  I  stopped  to  put  up  the 
umbrella,  and  had  just  got  it  opened,  when  to  my  horror 
I  saw  that  Russian  boy  come  rushing  straight  for  me 
with  his  bag. 

Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  which  way  to  run,  he 
had  ducked  his  head  under  the  umbrella,  and  actually 
stood  there  holding  that  satchel  against  my  leg.  I  al- 
most imagined  I  could  feel  the  electric  thrills  running  up 
inside  my  knickerbockers. 

Every  instant  I  expected  to  see  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
I  motioned  for  the  Russian  boy  to  hold  the  umbrella  him- 
self, and  then  sprang'  out  in  the  rain.  A  drenching  was 
a  good  deal  pleasanter  to  take,  and  easier  to  get  over,  than 
a  blowing  up.  But  the  fellow  didn't  seem  to  understand 
things  that  way,  and  at  once  started  after  me. 

"If  he  would  only  drop  that  bag!"  I  thought;  "then  I 
wouldn't  mind  standing  next  to  him." 

After  we  had  dodged  about  there  in  the  rain  like  the 
figures  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  I  stopped  suddenly, 
and  held  up  one  hand  in  a  way  that  I  wanted  him  to 
know  meant,  "Keep  your  distance." 

He  stopped  short,  and  watched  me  as  I  pointed  to  his 
bag.  Then  he  gave  me  the  umbrella  to  hold,  and  stoop- 
ing- down,  began  to  open  that  bag.  But  he  had  no  more 
than  got  it  unlatched  than  he  gave  one  wild  spring. 

"It's  on  fire  already!"  was  my  awful  thought,  and  at 
that  very  instant  a  sheet  of  11,-ime  danced  before  my  eyes, 
while  a  noise  like  a  thousand  Fourth-of-July  salutes  all 
being  lired  off  at  once  rang  in  my  ears. 

With  a  dreadful  cry  I  fell  over,  taking  the  Russian  boy 
with  me.  for  he  had  somehow  or  other  got  in  my  way. 

My  next  sensation  was  that  of  rolling  about  on  the 
damp  ground,  and  seeming-  to  have  two  or  three  dozen 
pairs  of  arms  and  legs. 

"I  s'pose  that's  because  I've  been  blown  into  so  many 
pieces,"  I  thought,  with  a  shiver. 

Then  I  slowly  began  to  realize  that  I  was  still  whole, 
but  all  tangled  up  with  the  Russian  boy.  His  mouth  was 
close  by  my  car.  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  opened  it  and  said, 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  fellow,  anyway?" 

"Hello!  do  you  speak  English?"  I  cried  out,  giving  a 
mighty  wriggle  that  at  last  got  us  clear  of  each  other. 

"Well,  I  wish  I'd  known  you  did."  he  answered,  as  we 
both  got  up  and  began  to  brush  the  dirt  from  our  clothes. 

"Then  you  aren't  a  young  Russian  Nihilist,  and  haven't 
got  any  dynamite  in  that  bag?"  I  exclaimed,  joyfully  pick- 
ing up  the  umbrella  ami  holding  it  over  us  both. 

"No,  indeed!"  he  cried.  "Have  you  lost  your  mind  { 
I'm  a  Boston  boy." 

Then  I  explained  why  I  had  believed  him  to  be  a  Rus- 
sian, and  my  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  stand  under  the 
same  umbrella  with  him  as  long-  as  he  held  that  bag. 

"  And  all  I've  got  in  it  is  mosses  and  bark  I'd  been  gath- 
ering for  my  sister." 

"  But  what  did  you  open  it  that  time  for,  and  then  jump 
away  as  if  you  were  scared  to  death?" 

"I  opened  it  because  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  what 
I  had  in  it.  and  I  gave  that  sudden  spring  because  I  had 
just  discovered  a  splendid  bit  of  moss  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  me.  But  the  idea  of  your  thinking' the  dynamite  had 
exploded  when  that  thunder-clap  came!  That's  almost 
as  funny  as  your  taking  me  to  be  Russian  because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  at  the  Russischen  Hof." 

But  I  didn't  mind  his  teasing-,  it  was  so  nice  to  have  a 
boy  to  talk  to  again,  and  during  the  rest  of  our  two  weeks 
at  Baden-Baden,  Fred  Broadbeiit  and  I  were  great  chums. 

To  this  day,  though,  he  declares  that  I  must  be  English. 
"  For  weren't  you  stopping  at  the  English  hotel?" 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  TABLE. 

BY  A.  CAKE. 

LAST  week,  boys,  \ve  called  your  attention  to  a  school 
for  young  amateur  mechanics  that  has  just  been 
established  in  New  York  city.  Here  we  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  your  skill,  whether  you  have  had 
any  instruction  witli  regard  to  mechanical  work  or  not. 
How  many  of  you  will  undertake  the  task,  and  how  many 
of  vou  will  succeed  ?  The  directions  are  full  and  plain, 
and  if  you  are  only  attentive  and  careful,  you  will  soon 
have  a  good  table  for  your  books  or  work,  all  of  your  own 
manufacture. 

The  table  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  size  is  three 
feet  ten  inches  in  length  by  one  foot  ten  inches  in  width. 

For  the  four  legs  get  eitlier  a  piece  of  first-rate  clean  yellow  pine  thirty 
inches  long,  eight  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  or  a  rod  that  will 
make  four  legs  thirty  inches  long  and  two  inches  square.  If  the  former, 
line  it  out  with  a  straight-edge  and  pencil  as  shown  in  Fig.  o,  where  you 
will  observe  each  piece  lias  a  taper ;  this  is  what  is  called  cutting  the 
one  out  of  the  other.  The  proper  method  to  line  the  wood  out  is  this: 
Draw  a  line  down  the  middle,  which  will  give  two  halves,  each  four 
inches  broad :  from  the  edge  of  each  half  mark  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  at  A  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches  at  B.  Draw  lines  to  these 
marks  two  inches  thick,  and  saw  up;  you  thus  have  four  pieces,  each 
tapering  from  two  and  a  quarter  inches  to  one  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Plane  up  the  two  best  adjacent  faces  of  each  piece,  and  square  them. 
When  planed,  mark  their  faces  with  pencil.  Set  marking  gauge  to  bare 
two  inches,  and  gauge  from  the  dressed  faces  for  about  six  inches  in  length 
at  the  broad  end  or  top  of  each  piece.  This  is  the  part  of  the  leg  that 
comes  opposite  the  rails,  and  has  no  taper.  Plane  and  square  the  four 
pieces  to  their  gauge  marks,  and  this  done,  place  them  together  on  the 
bench,  even  at  the  bottom.  Mark  from  the  bottom  twcntv-four  inches, 
which  will  be  six  inches  from  the  top,  and  square  across  with  square 
and  pencil;  continue  this  line  round  the  remaining  side,  opposite  the 
dressed  one,  and  this  is  the  line  the  tapering  commences  from.  Set  the 
marking  gauge  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  gauge  the  bottom  end 
of  each  piece  from  the  dressed  side.  Now  taper  from  the  pencil  lines 
mentioned  above,  stopping  at  the  gauge  marks  on  the  end.  Now  the 
lens  will  be  two  inches  square  for  six  inches  of  their  length,  and  the 
remainder  tapered  to  one  and  a  half  inches  square  at  the  bottom. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  Plane  one  back  rail  thirty-five  inches 
long,  h've  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick  ;  two  end  rails  nineteen  inches 
long,  five  incites  broad,  and  one  inch  thick ;  one  front  rail  over  the 
drawer,  thirty-five  inches  bv  two  inches  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch; 
one  ditto  under  the  drawer,  thirty-live  inches  by  two  inches  by  one  inch ; 
two  end  stretchers  (A,  Fig.  2),  nineteen  inches  by  two  inches  by  one  inch  ; 
and  two  long  ditto,  thirty-five  inches  by  two  inches  by  one  inch.  These 
are  to  be  planed  and  squared  with  bench  square.  These  pieces  pre- 
pared, we  have  to  draw  in  the  legs  for  mortising.  Place  them  on  the 
bench  in  two  pairs,  each  pair  having  a  taper  side  up,  and  the  remain- 
ing taper  sides  opposite  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Here  we  have  the 
parallel  portions  of  all  four  lying  close,  and  the  bottoms  of  each  pair 
about  an  inch  apart.  There  are  to  be  two  mortises  made  in  each  leg  to 
receive  the  five-inch  rail.  First  draw  a  line  across  all  four  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  taper  A,  Fig.  4 ;  set  a  pair  of  compasses  to  one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  mark  from  A  to  B.  Mark  one  inch  from  B  to  C,  then  one  and 
a  half  inches  with  the  compasses  to  D.  Now  you  have  two  mortises, 
each  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  an  inch  space  between.  This  por- 
tion between  is  called  a  bridge.  During  this  operation  the  legs  should 
be  clipped  by  their  ends  in  a  hand-screw  to  prevent  them  shifting.  Now 
draw  in  the  mortises  for  stretchers  by  making  the  line  E  six  inches  from 
the  bottom,  and  F  one  and  seven-eighth  inches  from  it.  Now  set  the 
mortise  gauge  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  mortise  line,  and  set  the  head 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  spike.  Gauge  with  this  all  the 
mortises,  both  for  rails  and  stretchers,  from  the  marked  faces  of  the 
legs.  Now  square  over  one  pair  of  the  legs  for  the  five-inch  long  or 
back  rail,  which  will  be  on  the  remaining  taper  sides,  as  in  Fig.  5,  and 
the  other  pair  square  across  for  a  rail  beneath  the  drawer,  one  inch 
thick,  the  mortise  being  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  thickness 
of  mil  (see  Fig.  6).  Gauge  for  mortises  as  before  from  the  marked 
fan's,  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  6,  from  both  faces,  as  there  are  two  mortises 
in  the  breadth. 

Now  place  the  legs  for  mortising  on  tin'  bench,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Mortise 
for  the  rails  one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  Mark  lightly  the  back  of 
mortise-iron  with  a  saw-file  one  and  a  half  inches  up;  this  will  be  a 
guide'  for  the  depth.  Mortise  for  the  stretchers  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  deep.  When  mortised,  clean  out  blaze  with  a  five-sixteenth-inch 
chisel,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  edge  of  the  mortises.  The  mor- 
noiild  be  smoothed  on  the  sides  a  little  with  a  chisel,  but  not 
pared  wider,  or  they  will  be  too  wide  for  tenons.  A  mortise  should  al- 
wnys  be  filled  for  its  whole  depth,  otherwise  the  glue  will  not  take  hold. 

Now  we  have  to  draw  in  the  rails  and  stretchers — first  of  all  for  the 
two  ends,  as  they  are  cramped  together  first.  Draw  in  the  two  end  rails 
sixteen  inches  long  between  the  shoulders;  this  will  give  two  tenons 


one  and  a  half  inches  long.  Draw  in  the  back  rail  and  the  two  front 
rails  over  and  under  the  drawers,  thirty-two  inches  long.  This  draw- 
ing-in  means  marking  them  across  with  square  and  cutting-knife  for 
shouldering.  Place  the  two  cud  rails,  edges  up,  on  the  bench,  mark 
off  sixteen  inches,  and  square  both  across  ;  then  from  these  lines  square 
and  mark  both  sides  of  each  rail.  The  cutting-knife  is  best  for  this 
marking,  making  a  good  deep  cut,  which  serves  as  a  channel  or  guide  for 
the  dovetail  saw. 

Though  the  shoulders  of  the  five-inch  rails  are  square  across,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  shoulders  of  the  stretchers  (A,  Fig.  2)  are  bevelled,  aris- 
ing from  the  taper  on  the  feet  or  legs,  and  the  stretcher  is  also  some- 
uhat  longer  than  the  rail.  Now  to  find  this  length  and  this  bevel,  pro- 
ceed as  follows  :  To  find  the  length,  place  a  pair  of  the  legs  together, 
with  a  hand-screw  at  top,  mortises  together ;  at  the  stretcher  mortise 
they  will  be  apart  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  this  is  the  extra 
length  over  the  rails.  To  find  the  bevel,  square  across  anv  part  of 
the  taper  of  a  leg  from  the  outer  face  with  bench  square  and  pencil, 
and  with  a  bevel  square  or  bevel  stock  set  the  blade  to  this  line.  The 
stock  being  on  the  inner  or  taper  side  of  the  leg,  the  bevel  thus  found 
is  that  for  stretcher  shoulders,  the  bevel  stock  being  worked  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  stretcher.  The  shoulders  being  marked,  shift  the 
head  of  mortise  gauge  one-eighth  inch  nearer  the  spikes,  and  gauge  rails 
and  stretchers  from  the  outer  face.  Thus  they  will  be  one-eighth  inch 
within  the  surface  of  the  legs  when  cramped  together. 

For  the  rail  under  the  drawer,  this  is  flush  with  the  legs,  and  must  be 
gauged  same  as  the  mortises,  then  shifted  to  fit  the  second  or  in- 
ner mortise  (see  Fig.  6).  For  this  reason  the  rails  and  legs  should  be 
gauged  together,  as  it  saves  time  and  shifting  of  the  gauge.  The  .-boul- 
ders are  cut  in  with  dovetail  saw,  and  the  tenons  are  ripped  with  a  tenon 
saw.  Then  the  rails  have  a  piece  cut  out  for  the  bridge  in  the  mortises, 
and  a  rebate  of  one  inch  at  the  upper  edge,  which  will  leave  two  tenons  a 
little  over  one  and  a  half  inches  broad.  They  should  be  a  little  less  in  length 
than  the  depth  of  mortises  ;  this  will  be  easily  ascertained  with  the  foot- 
rule.  The  tenoning  being  finished,  the  two  stretchers  (A,  Fig.  2)  are  to 
be  mortised  for  long  stretchers  (B,  Fig.  1).  These  mortises 'are  shown 
at  A,  Fig.  2,  where  the  tenons  come  through  and  are  wedged.  The  long 
stretchers  are  six  inches  apart,  and  the  mortising  is  exactly  as  that  for 
the  rail  below  the  drawers  where  let  into  legs,  and  also  at  the  division 
between  the  drawers.  This  being  done,  the  inside  of  the  legs  is  to  be 
hand-planed  and  sand-papered,  as  also  the  face  of  five-inch  rails  and 
stretchers  all  round.  Now  the  ends  are  ready  to  cramp  together.  Cut 
a  little  off  the  corner  of  each  tenon,  and  see  that  they  enter  their  re- 
spective mortises  before  gluing. 

All  being  ready,  the  glue  should  be  somewhat  thin,  and  while  one 
heats  the  tenons  at  a  fire,  another  puts  glue  in  the  mortises  with  a  bit 
of  lath.  A  very  little  glue  will  do  on  the  tenons.  The  object  of  heat- 
ing is  to  prevent  the  glue  getting  chilled.  In  cramping  up,  protect 
the  work  with  bits  of  wood  tinder  the  jaws  of  the  cramps.  When 
cramped,  see  that  it  is  square  by  gauging  with  a  rod  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner diagonally  between  stretcher  and  rail.  Also  see  that  it  is  out  of 
twist.  Place  a  straight-edge  across  the  two  legs ;  the  .straight-edge 
should  touch  the  legs  on  the  whole  of  their  breadth — then  they  will  not 
be  in  winding. 

We  have  now  got  the  two  ends  of  the  kitchen  table  framed  together. 
Our  next  operation  is  to  fill  in  the  two  ends  for  drawer  guides.  This 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  broad,  and  thick  enough  to  Hush 
the  table  feet,  or  legs  more  properly,  fitted  in  between  the  legs  and  glued 
to  the  rails,  being  kept  Hush  with  the  bottom  edge  of  rail.  These  should 
be  fixed  down  with  hand-screws,  and  laid  aside  for  an  hour  or  so,  after 
which  they  are  planed  straight  and  flush  with  the  legs,  testing  them 
with  the  straight-edge.  The  tops  of  the  two  front  legs  are  now  to  be  cut 
off  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  rails  and  planed  ;  then  the  three-quarter-inch 
rail  over  the  drawers  is  drawn  in  same  length  as  that  under,  and  a  dovetail 
made  on  each  end  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  These  dovetails  are 
drawn  on  the  tops  of  the  legs,  and  then  cut  out  to  the  depth  required, 
namely,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  space  from  this  to  the  two  mortises 
under  the  drawer  is  the  length  to  make  the  short  upright  division,  or  fore- 
edge  between  the  drawers.  This  has  a  double  tenon  each  end,  same  as  for 
the  stretchers,  the  two  rails  being  mortised  to  receive  it  (see Fig.  7),  which 
is  the  frame  without  drawers  or  top.  Now  the  rail  below  the  drawers  is  to 
be  mortised  to  receive  the  cross  rail,  A  (see  Fig.  7),  which  is  a  rest  for  both 
drawers.  It  is  three  inches  broad,  and  the  same  thickness  as  front  rail. 
The  one  end  is  tenoned  to  enter  the  front  rail,  while  the  opposite  or 
back  end  has  a  dovetail,  and  is  let  in  flush  into  the  under  edge  of  the 
back  rail ;  its  position  is,  of  course,  from  front  to  back,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  frame. 

The  mortise  and  tenon  being  prepared,  the  proper  length  of  this  rail 
will  be  found  when  the  frame  is  cramped  up  and  stood  on  its  legs. 
Now  we  have  to  find  the  length  of  the  long  stretchers.  For  this  pur- 
pose place  the  two  ends  together,  with  the  mortises  toward  each  other ; 
catch  them  in  a  hand-screw  at  top,  when  you  can  measure  the  gap  lie 
tween  the  end  stretchers,  and  this  is  the  length  that  the  long  stretchers 
are  to  be  in  excess  of  the  rails  at  back  and  front.  Tenon  the  long 
stretchers  to  fit  the  mortises  in  cross  ones;  and  all  mortising  and  ten- 
oning being  done,  hand-plane  all  the  parts  that  can  not  afterward  be 
reached  before  gluing  up.  Being  now  ready  to  glue  the  frame  up,  set 
a  cramp  to  about  three  feet  two  inches,  which  will  allow  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  to  protect  the  job.  The  back  rail,  front  rail  below  drawer, 
and  two  long  stretchers  arc  all  to  receive  glue,  and  be  fitted  in 
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tlicir  places  at  once.  Insert  them  ail  into  one  end,  first  with  the  hands, 
then  turn  them  over  anil  insert  them  in  the  other  end  ;  now  rap  them 
ncarlv  home  with  ;i  piece  of  wood  and  a  hammer;  then  apply  the  cramp. 
It  i-  almost  necessary  for  two  persons  to  be  at  this  part  of  the  job,  one 
heating  tenons,  and  aftcnvanl  assisting  with  the  cramp.  Cramp  all  the 
shoulders  close,  wedging  the  long  stretchers  with  the  cramp  in  the  een- 
tre  between  them. 

Now  you  have  to  glue  and  insert  the  short  upright  rail  between  the 
drawers,  then  above  this  the  rail  with  two  dovetails;  press  the  short 
upright  home  with  a  small  cramp  or  a  hand-screw  on  either  side  of  the 
projecting  tenons,  and  drive  in  wedges  as  explained  in  gluing  the  long 
stretchers.  Now  rap  home  the  dovetailed  ends,  and  drive  a  two-inch 

nail  through  them  into  each  leg. 
You  will  now  find  the  correct  length 
of  the  rail  across  the  centre,  which 
fit  by  dovetailing  into  back  rail. 
Now  make  two  bearing  fillets  one 
inch  square,  and  nail  them  inside  of 
each  end  and  level  with  the  front 
rail,  when  they  will  be  on  the  same 
level  with  the  centre-bearing  rail, 
and  support  the  drawers  properly 
on  both  sides.  The  two  drawers  are 
to  be  made ;  the  fronts  are  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  fit- 
ted rlnsely  into  the  apertures  to  re- 
ceive them.  Mark  the  front  on  the 
outside  thus,  A,  when  you  will  al- 
ways know  tiie  end  to  be  kept  upper- 
most. Plane  the  bottom  edge  first, 
then  make  one  end  square,  assuming 
that  the  aperture  is  square,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  rectangular.  Now 
place  the  front  against  the  aper- 
ture, with  the  squared  end  in  its  place,  and  draw  the  other  on  the  inside 
with  drawpoint.  Saw  off  and  square  this  end  with  the  plane  on  the 
shooting-board.  Having  got  the  ends  to  the  exact  length,  place  the 
front  against  the  aperture  again,  letting  the  lower  edge  enter  a  little 
way.  Draw7  again  along  the  upper  edge  inside,  and  plane  down  to  this 
mark.  These  fronts  should  be  fitted  tight,  and  at  present  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  just  enter.  Cut  out  four  sides  of  five-eighth-inch  wood,  dress 
and  square  the  ends,  on  the  shooting-board  one-half  inch  shorter  than 
the  width  from  face  of  rail  to  inside  of  back  rail.  These  four  sides 
may  be  at  present  a  little  broader  than  the  finished  side.  Groove  the 
sides  and  front  with  a  drawer-bottom  plane,  and  make  two  back-  ex- 
actly same  length  as  fronts,  and  one  inch  narrower;  these  are  also 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
have  no  grooves  like  the  sides  have. 
Now,  being  ready  to  dovetail,  set 
the  cutting-gange  to  a  shaving  less 
than  the  thickness  of  sides ;  gauge 
all  the  pieces  with  this — the  fronts 
on  the  inner  face  and  also  on  the 
end  wood,  gauging  from  the  inside; 
tben  tin-  backs  and  sides  on  both 
sides.  Now  mark  ou  the  fronts  four 
pins  as  in  Fig.  S  enlarged,  and  on 
the  hacks  three  pins  as  in  Kig.  9  en- 
larged, culling  down  to  ilie  gan^e 
lines.  For  dovetailing,  ilie  rln-eU 
must  be  thin  and  sharp,  and  they 
are  struck  with  the  wooden  mallet. 
The  backs  are  eul  from  hoih  >idi'<. 
as  is  all  l/iroii;/fi.  dovetailing,  while 
the  fronts  are  only  cut  to  a  depth  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

To    draw    the    sides   for   dovetail- 
ing: Place  a  pair  of  sides  in  position. 
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FIG.  4. 


groove  to  groove  (see  Fig.  10  enlarged)  and,  taking  a 
front,  stand  on  the  end  of  the  side  flush  with  gauge 
line,  and  tiush  on  grooved  edge.     See  also  Fig.  10  ;  draw 
close  to  each  pin  with  the  drawpoint,  reverse  the  front, 
and  draw  on  other  side  same  way.    Now  turn  the  sides 
end  for  end,  and  draw  the  backs  in  the  same  way,  hav- 
ing each  back  marked  so  that  you  make  no  mistake 
when  fitting  the  drawers  together.     Y*ou  will  observe  by 
Fig.  11  enlarged  that  in  drawing  the  back  pins  the  back 
is  placed  even  with  the  groove  in  the  side,  as  the  bot- 
tom slips  in  under  it — in  other  words,  the  groove  in  the 
sides  is  clear  of  the  back  to  receive  the  bottom.     Now 
the  pieces  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sides  are  to  be  ripped 
with  a  dovetail  saw,  and  cut  out  with  a  three-eighth-inch 
chisel;  these  pieces  are  three  at  the  back  end  and  two 
at  the  front,  with  the  two  corners  cut  out,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.     In  dovetailing  it  must  be  observed  that  tile- 
thickness  taken  by  the  cut  of  the  saw  must  come  off 
the  piece  to  be  cut  out — in  other  words,  the  piece  cut 
out  is  exactly  the  portion  within  the  drawpoint  lines,  so       FIG.  5.  FIG.  6. 
that  the  pins  from  which  they  were  drawn  will  fit  exact- 
ly into  the  openings  thus  made.     In  through  dovetail- 
ing, which  is  cut  from  both  sides,  the  chisel  is  inclined  slightly  to  cut 
in«ard  (see  Fig.  13),  which  allows  the  sharp  edges  to  come  closelv  and 
neatly  against  the  adjoining  part  when  glued  up;  this  is  called  making 
it  "  lean"  in  the  centre.     The  same  remark  applies  in  dovetails,  not 
through,  as  on  the  drawer  fronts,  which  are  slightly  "  lean"  at  the  bot- 
tom both  ways — that  is,  both  from  face  to  end. 

The  dovetails  should  be  cleaned  neatly  out  with  narrow  chisels,  and 
the  corners  of  the 
sides  pared,  aft- 
er sawing  off,  to 
the  gauge  lines. 
The  drawer  stuff, 
all  dovetailed, 
has  to  be  planed 
on  the  inside  and 
sand  -  papered  ; 
then  try  if  the 
fronts  and  backs 
enter  their  re- 
spective sides  ; 
al  ter  which  glue 
them  as  follow-;, 
and  this  rule  will 
hold  good  in  all 

work  of  a  similar  kind  :  Take  a  drawer  front  and  the  corresponding  side, 
put  some  glue  with  a  small  brush  into  the  recesses  in  end  of  front,  tak- 
ing care  to  allow  none  to  get  on  the  inner  face ;  now  put  a  little  on 
the  end  wood  of  the  side  and  on  the  two  cut-out  corners ;  stand  the 
front  on  the  bench,  glued  end  up,  enter  the  side,  and  rap  it  home  with 
hammer  and  a  bit  of  wood;  now  turn  it  over  on  the  bench,  the  side 
standing  vertically,  see  that  the  junction  inside  is  perfectly  close,  apply 
a  large  ,-quare  inside,  and  press  the  side  to  agree  with  the  square. 


FIG.  ','. 


FIG.  8. 

This  done,  take  the  back  belonging  to  this  drawer,  put  glue  on  the  pins 
to  enter  this  same  side,  enter  it,  and  rap  home  as  with  the  front.  Now 
glue  the  remaining  end  of  front  and  back,  and  rap  on  the  remaining 
,-ide.  .See  that  the  inside  junctions  are  all  close.  Lay  the  drawer  flat 
down  on  the  bench,  and  square  it  with  a  foot-rule,  applied  from  corner 
to  corner. 

Both  drawers  being  glued,  lay  them  aside  and  prepare  the  bottoms. 
These  are  of  three-eighth-inch  wood,  and  if  not  broad  enough  may  be 
joined  with  three-eighth-inch  match  ploughs.  To  do  this  jointing  mark 
the  best  side  of  each  piece,  place 
in  the  bench -vise  lug  with 
marked  side  next  you,  plane 
straight  with  half-long.  It  is 
usual  to  work  the /mt/urin  the 
narrower  piece  if  there  is  a 
broad  and  a  narrow,  and  it  is 
. -ual  to  work  the  feather 
first.  The  groove  and  feather 
made,  rap  the  joint  up  dry  to 
see  it  is  close.  If  it  is  a  perfect 
joint,  use  thin  glue  made  bv 
dipping  the  hru^h  in  the  boiler 
of  glue-pot.  Apply  the  glue 
quickly  with  one  stroke  of 
brush,  and  rap  the  pieces  to- 
gether smartly  with  a  mallet; 
when  this  is  done  smartly 
they  will  need  no  cramping.  FIG.  10. 
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When  gluing  of  the  bottoms 
is  set,  plane  up  both  sides  with 
half-long.  Plane  one  edge  and 
one  end  squared  to  each  other. 
Now  hand-plane  inside  of  each 
bottom.  Next  take  the  drawer 
bottom  —  plane,  and  make  a 
gauge  by  running  a  groove  in  a 
piece  of  wood  four  inches  or 
five  inches  long.  Lay  the  bot- 
toms face  down  on  the  bench, 
and  bevel  the  edges  now  upper- 
most for  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  inward,  bringing  the 
thickness  down  to  the  size  of 
groove  in  gauge  (see  Fig.  14), 
in  which  G  is  the  gauge  and  B 
the  bottom. 

When  this  is  done  on  front  edge  and  one  end,  find  the  length  to  cut 
the  bottom  by,  placing  one  corner  in  the  groove  at  back  of  the  drawer; 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  opposite  groove.  From  this  mark  cut  the  bot- 
tom to  the  square,  and  bevel  the  back  to  fit  gauge  as  before,  sand-paper 
the  bottoms  inside,  and  before  driving  them  into  their  places  try  that 
they  enter  both  grooves  by  inserting  the  bottom,  both  back  and  front 
-edges,  because,  if  wider  at  the  back,  they  will  burst  or  split  the  sides. 
All  being  correct,  drive  them  down  gently  with  mallet,  and  see  that  they 
•enter  the  groove  in  the  front  to  the  full  depth  ;  see  also  that  the  sides 
are  perfectly  straight  and  not  bulged  in  the  middle.  Now  you  have  to 

block  the  bottoms  by  gluing  on 

.- 1        fillets  three-quarters  of  an  inch 

p  I]      broad  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

•Li  H      These  are  fitted  to  the  drawers 

C U      along  the  bottom  and  side,  and 

>  — 1~*      must  be   bevelled  to   the  re- 

quired angle.  They  are  well 
glued  and  rubbed  in  with  a  mo- 
tion the  lengthway,  when  they 

will  take  hold.  If  they  do  not  lie  close  along  their  length,  cut  them  into 
•two  or  more  pieces  before  gluing.  Two  or  three  short  blockings  of  this 
kind  are  also  to  be  glued  on  behind  the  front;  these  may  be  three  or 
four  inches  apart,  whereas  those  on  the  sides  are  continuous,  being 
subject  to  wear  in  after-use.  These  blockings  should  harden  for  six  or 
-Seven  hours,  after  which  drive  three  nails  about  one  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long  through  the  bottom  into  the  back. 

Now  fit  the  drawers  to  the  table  frame  by  planing  with  jack  and  half- 
long.  First  reduce  the  breadth  of  the  sides  to  enter  easily,  then  place  a 


FIG.  12. 


FIG.  13. 


piece  of  board  across  the  bench,  catch  the  drawer  in  the  bench 
lut:,  and  let  the  side  rest  upon  this  board.    Plane  both  sides  and 
trv  into  frame:  when  they  push  in  with  an  easy  motion,  but  not 
loose  enough  to  shake,  then  they  may  be  hand-planed,  the  back 
dressed  off,  and  the  front  planed  to  stand  even  with  the  face 
of  the  frame.    Now  they  must  be  stopped  at  the  back  by  gluing 
small  pieces  of  wood  to  the  back  rail.     Push  the  drawer  in  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  frame,  and  fit  the  bits 
of  wood  in  the  space  left  at  the  back.     A  guiding  fillet  is  also 
to  be  fitted  between  the  two  drawers,  and 

running  from  the  short  upright  to  the 

7       back  ;  this  should  not  be  too  tight.     The 
/       drawers  should  pull  out  and  in  easily, 

£        and  without  sticking  or  shaking.     The 

drawer,  fronts  are  often  veneered  with 
mahogany,  which  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  these  tables.  If  you  wish  to  do 
this,  teeth  the  two  fronts  and  lay  the  veneer  with  a  caul,  glue  both 
fronts,  and  heat  the  caul  both  sides  ;  place  it  on  one  front,  and  turn  the 
other  over  upon  it,  and  apply  hand-screws. 

The  table  frame  is  now  to  be  cleaned  off  with  the  hand-plane  in  all 
its  parts,  the  tops  of  the  back  legs  cut 
off,  and  the  upper  edges  of  rails  planed 
to  receive  the  top.  This  frame  is  three 
feet  long  by  one  foot  eight  inches 
broad,  and  the  top  three  feet  six  inches 
by  one  foot  ten  inches.  It  is  planed 
both  sides  with  half-long  and  squared, 

then  it  is  nailed  down  to  frame  at  back  and  ends ;  the  front  is  fastened 
by  four  screws  passing  upward  through  the  rail  over  the  drawers.  After 
this  the  top  is  planed  flat  to  agree  with  a  straight-edge,  then  hand-planed 
and  sand-papered ;  each  corner  is  rounded  off  and  sand-papered.  The 
nail  holes  in  the  top  are  to  be  stopped  with  a 
bit  of  white  putty.  Now  the  bottoms  of  the 
legs  are  to  be  cut  all  to  the  same  length.  Turn 
the  table  feet  up,  take  two  straight-edges,  and 
place  one  across  each  pair  of  feet ;  the  eye  will 
at  once  detect  whether  the  legs  are  all  one 
length  or  not.  Cut  a  little  off  the  foot  that  car- 
ries the  straight-edge  too  high.  If  the  drawer 
fronts  are  veneered  they  require  French  polish- 
ing; then  bore  a  five-eighths  of  an  inch  hole  in 

the  centre  of  each  for  a  two-and-a-quarter  inch  patent  zebra  knob;  this 
is  shown  in  section  Fig.  15.  Now  our  table  is  completed.  It  may  be 
painted  any  color  and  ornamented  in  various  ways ;  but  that  we  leave 
to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  maker. 


1 


FIG.  14. 


FIG.  15. 
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^/       IS 


time.  I  am  nine  years 
old.  and  we  HM  in  tin1 
town  ..1  Beaufort  I 
have  a  lit  Hi'  sister 
three  weeks  old  and 
a  little  brother  seven 
\c,irs  oM  I  go  l" 
school,  ami  like  11  vi-ry 
much  :  my  leacher's 
nani'-  H  M  i-s  s.,ida  il 
was  mamma's  birth- 
day ye-iei  day.  and  1 
g.m  IL  r  .1  presi  nt. 
ami  <>ur  baby  is  going 
to  have  a  present  too. 
I  enjoy  reading  the 

letters    111    I  III'     I'o-t-Ot'- 

ticc  Dux.  1  have  a 
lovi-lv  doll  ;  her  name 
isSada.  I  will  tell  you 
about  my  pets.  I  have 
two  little  puppies 
named  Fiddleand  Dot. 
Your  little  friend. 
ANNA  UEAUFOIIT  B. 


TIIUKK    BLACK    CROWS, 

I'IIKI  i,  black  crows    c.iw  '    caw  :    Caw  '- 
Mr   crow,  Mrs.  Crow,  and  Miss  Crow,  their  daughter. 

Feeling  -ad  that   summer's  fled-Caw!     Caw1     Caw'  - 
Have  come  lo  stand  and  weep  awhile  bc-ide  the  flowing  water 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SAN  Jose,  CALIFCIKMA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the 
city  of  San  Jose,  a  beautiful  little  place  about  fif- 
ty  miles  from  San  Francisco  I  IKIM-  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNI:  PEOPLE  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
and  read  most  ,,t  the  stories  published  in  it. 
"Toby  Tyler"  and  "Our  Little  Dunce"  are  my 
favorites,  though  I  </;>/ almost  cry  when  "Nan" 
was  finished. 

lu  the  summer  nearly  eM-ry  one  here  goes  to 
tin-  coast  Manv  families  spend  the  summer  in 
their  cottages  at  So, pud  and  Monterey.  Some 
prefer  Pacific  <;m\e.  wln-n  the  fresh  sea  breeze 
blows  through  a  grand  forest  of  pine-trees  and 
tin-  water  is  brought  down  from  the  head  of  the 
Carmel  Uiver.  My  mother  having  been  an  in- 
valid for  many  years,  and  unable  to  take  me  on 
•inch  trips.  I  generally  spend  a  few  weeks  of  my 
summer  vacation  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

While  I  was  there  this  summer,  a  friend  made 

me  a  present  of  about  forty-five  birds'  eggs,  all 

different:  but.  unfortunately,  after  1  returned 

niv  !iali>  nephew  got  at  my  box  and  broke 

i  of  I  hem.  in. -hiding  a  lilt  le  humming-bird's 


We  have  taken  this 
paper  since  il  w;:s  first 
published,  and  \vould 
not  know  how  to  gt-t 
along  without  it.  I 
think  Mrs  Lucy  C  Lil- 
lie's  stories  are  splen- 
did. We  all  look  a 
great  interest  in  "To- 
by Tyler"  and  "Mr. 
Stubbs's  Brother."  I 
greatly  enjoy  our 

|'l.-t    -  office      BoX  Al- 

tu  '-i  evi  ry  one  -peaks 
of  his  or  her  pi  Is  We 
have  four  birds,  and 
all  except  one  have 
name-  Can  \ou  sug- 
gest a  name  for  the 

fourth?     He  is  a   lieatl- 

tiful  warbler,  sent  us 
from  Michigan.  Then 
we  have  a  cow  named  Lillie,  a  calf  named  Dai-v. 
and  adog  named  Toby  Tyler.  I  think  we  have  .1 
happy  family.  I  think  Fanchon  is  a  very  prem 
name  for  a  calf  or  almost  any  other  Kind  of  pet. 
I  must  close  now,  or  my  letter  will  be  too  long. 
With  love  to  the  Postmistress.  HAI.LIE. 

Prairie  Bird  might  suit  the  nameless  pet.  But 
where  do  you  live.  Hallie  dear?  Always,  girlies, 
write  your  full  post-office  address  at  tin-  begin- 
ning of  your  letters. 

DI.M-.  I'osTMisTKKss.— I  never  saw  a  letter  of 
mine  in  print,  so  please  give  this  a  place.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  poor  little  Eddie  Smith  happy  ? 
My  home  is  in  Auburn.  Alabama.  Here  we  raise 
cotton  and  sugar-cane.  Would  he  likesomecane 
to  eat.  and  to  see  some  cotton  ?  I  can  send  him 
-ome.  I  will  try  to  get  children  t<i  take  H.UJPER'S 
•101  M,  PEOPLE,  for  I  like  it  so  much.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  your  children  will  write  to  me? 

K    C    BROI-N. 

1  think  Eddie  would  be  charmed  to  have  some 
sugar  cane 


they  are  mi  stubborn.  The  other  day  we  went  to 
another  little  place  , -ailed  Baranco,  which  is  two 
miles  from  here.  .My  six  brother-  went  in  a  cart, 
and  a  friend  of  ours  went  on  a  donkey  with  me, 
and  my  sister  Mamie  and  one  of  the  boys  went 
on  another.  I  hope  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
I'nited  states  don't  know  any  thing  about  battles 
ami  skirmishes.  We  had  one  last  Wednesday,  be- 
tween (ienerals  Caceresand  Iglesias.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  shooting  in  Lima,  and  a  great 
many  people  were  shot.  Our  cook  could  not. 

OOl lown.  because  there  were  no  trains.     We 

take  UM.rEi.'s  YOI-M;  PKOPLK.  and  like  it  very 
much  We  have  a  dog.  a  cut.  two  canaries,  some 
guinea-pigs,  and  pigeons.  I  hope  this  letter  will 
be  good  enough  to  print.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
CARRIE  C.  B. 


MMUSI";.  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  another  of  your  in- 
valid children.  I  saw  both  the  letters  from  Eddie 
Smith's  mamma,  and  as  he  had  such  good  luck  in 
getting  correspondents,  I  thought  I  would  try 
mine.  I  was  very  badly  injured  by  a  fall  three 

ago.  and  have  never  been  well  since, and 
don't  know  that  I  ever  shall  be.  I  have  had 
all  kinds  of  things  done  to  my  back  and  side- 
worn  braces,  plasters,  etc..  and  taken  bottles 
and  bottles  of  medicine,  but  am  not  much  bet- 
ter. The  trouble  in  the  bone  has  been  cured, 
but  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  tearfully  sore; 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  spinal  cord  being 
ailected.  I  have  other  troubles  besides.  Jly 
stomach  is  so  weak  I  can  hardly  eat  anything; 
so  will  some  of  the  Little  Housekeepers  please 
send  some  good  receipts  for  an  invalid's  food? 
I  can  eat  nothing  with  fruit  or  vegetables  or 
any  high  seasoning  in  it,  and  no  cake  or  pastry. 
I  very  often  feel  as  cross  as  a  bear,  but  try  and 
get  over  it.  I  can  walk  around  the  house  and 
go  very  short  distances,  inn  I  can  not  ride  at 
all.  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  all  of  the 
dear  girls  and  boys  who  can  spare  time  to  write 
to  a  stranger.  I  am  fifteen,  and  will  enjoy  a  let- 
ter from  any  one  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty.  I  have  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
mil  want,  to  have  a  shelf  that  I  may  call  my  Har- 
per's Young  People  shelf.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
leive  contributions  for  my  collection  from  the 
readers  of  the  Post-office  Box.  and  will  try  and 
return  the  favor  by  sending  some  postmarks,  ad- 
vertising cards,  stamps,  or  odd  stones  and  crys- 
tals  from  Madison.  State  what  you  want. ;  I  \vill 
try  and  answer  all  your  letters  when  I  feel  able. 
1  have  about  eight  dollars' worth  of  unused  in- 
ternal revenue  stamps  and  about  five  dollars' 
worth  of  used  that  I  would  like  to  exchange  for 
curiosities  NELLIE. 

70S  North  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

i.K.FsTKUv  rim  INVALIDS. — Cut  all  the  fat  from 
a  beefsteak,  and  chop  the  lean  part  very  finely. 
Make  into  balls,  and  broil  them  on  the  gridiron. 
When  done,  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  serve  piping  hot.  NELLIE. 

I  hope  Xellie  may  receive  a  few  answers  to  her 
letter.  If  all  the  young  people  should  write,  I 
fear  she  would  be  puzzled  how  to  reply  to  so 
many.  Thanks  for  the  receipt.  Some  good  re- 
ceipts for  invalids'  food  shall  be  given  soon. 


he  did  no  harm  1  let  him  run  all  around  I  he  hous 
only  putting  him  in  his  cage  at  night,  and  some- 
times forgetting  even  that:  but  I  afterward 
greatly  regretted  niv  forget  lulness  He  would 
stand  up  on  his  hind-feet  and  beg  like  a  little  dog 
when  he  wanted  something  to  eat.  lie  would 
eat  a  little  of  almost  everything,  but  not  much 

Of  anything   except   the    young   tender    leaves   of 

lettuce.  Sometimes,  while  munching  his  food,  lie 
would  roll  himself  up  like  a  ball  of  gray  worsted 
with  the  addition  of  a  h<  ad  and  ears,  lie  w  ould 
often  stand  on  his  hind-legs  and  play  wit  ha  pock- 
et handkerchief  held  almost  out  of  his  reach. 
But  alas  for  poor  little  Hobby!  One  night,  alter 
a  day  of  unusual  playfulness  (I  had  forgotten  to 
put  him  in  his  cage  that  evening),  he  awoke  me 
by  climbing  into  the  springs  of  my  bed,  and  the 
next  morning  helay  dead  just  outside  of  my  door. 
My  father  thought  he  must  have  hurl  himself 
among  tin-  twisted  wires  M\  mother  made  some 
verses,  which  sbesa>s  the  Postmistress  may  pub- 
lish it  -he  el sea  EVA  M. 

Thanks,  dear,  for  your  letter  and  for  mamma's 
There    is    room,  houevcr.   tor  only  one 
ilioiit  your  cunning  pet 
u  e  l,i\ed  him  forhisdaint\    ways. 

Ilis  beaill\.  and  his  woodland  birth: 
He  linked  our  beat-Is  to  Nature's  ,.\\n 
Tin-  wild,  the  free,  the  pure  of  earth. 

HK  \    • 

\  w  ,  .  but  did  not  havi 


ami  swam  a  naii-miie  10  snoie.  >,  e  n ,otv  mi  nain 
to  the  delightful  skating  on  the  lal..-  with  great 
pleasure.  Last  winter  our  father  shot  a  bear,  the 
only  one  shot  for  several  years 

E  AND  WILLIE  U. 


ATIII.S.  ALABAMA. 

Il  ha-  been  a  I  nig  time  since  I  have  w  ritten  to 

yon.  and  I  am  s i-tant  a  reader  of  HARPER'S 

YOUNG  PEOPLE,  having  been  a  subscriber  from 


iyor.  eng  a  memer  o  i-  ongress,  a 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Washington  city,  and  al- 
though rather  young.  I  sa\y  things  then  that 
have  made  a  last  ing  impression  I  vi-iled  all  tin- 
places  of  note,  among  them  I  he  \\  ash  in  gt  on  Mon- 
ument. Your  sketch  of  it  in  Yot'M;  I'KOI-I.K  of 


mm.  and  vi-ited  the  Capitol  often. 


We  are  living  in  this  place,  which  is  near  the 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  Lima,  the 
capital  To  get  to  the  shore  we  have  to  go  down 
a  steep  place  called  the  "  Bajada"  ;  it  has  hills  on 
each  side  and  when  you  get  down  further  the 
rocks  arc  covered  with  ferns,  \\llicll  look  beallti- 
'••'  Sometimes  we  go  down  on  donkeys,  but 


SOSISF.SKT,  PEMSSH.V.M.. 

\Ve  are  spending  the  summer  in  a  little  mount- 
ain town  called  Somerset,  and  in  the  winter  live 
in  Philadelphia.  We  like  it  here  very  much,  for 
there  are  such  lovely  walks  and  drives.  One  of 
l  he  walks  is  out  to  a  place  called  Breakneck, 
which  is  about  three  miles  from  town.  There 
are  some  large  rocks,  very  high,  and  as  smooth 
as  the  wall,  covered  with  beautiful  moss  and 
ferns.  The  path  at  one  place  is  like  a  narrow 
hall,  just  wide  enough  to  walk  through.  There 
arc  also  four  small  caves.  The  way  the  rocks 
got  their  name  was  this :  Long  ago,  before  the 
railroad  was  built,  there  used  to  be  a  public  road 
on  top  of  the  rocks,  and  a  man  was  riding  home 
on  horseback  one  night,  when  his  horse  stnrn- 
bled  and  they  both  fell  over  the  rocks  and  broke 
their  necks.  We  saw  the  place  where  they  were 
buried— just  where  they  fell  over.  I  suppose. 

BESSIE  S.  (l. 


ful. 


CAMPKX,  Mississiprl. 

I  have  been  taking  HAUPKII'S  YOUNU  PEOPLE  for 
three  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  It 
always  comes  on  Friday,  and  I  hurry  home  from 
school  to  get  it.  Then  after  tea  my  mother  reads 
it  to  us.  and  we  have  fine  times.  My  little  sister 
listens  until  she  gets  so  sleepy  her  eyes  u'Ul  shut, 
but  mine  are  wide  open  until  the  last  story  is 
read.  I  have  no  brother,  and  but  one  sisier. 
Dear  Postmistress.  I  am  one  of  the  boys  that  H. 
\\  's  Australian  letter  pleased;  not  that  I  am  a 
cruel  boy  either,  but  I  have  always  loved  to  hear 
of  that  wonderful  country.  I  would  be  so  glad 
if  II  W  would  correspond  with  me  :  do  you  sup- 
pose he  would?  I  have  only  four  pets,  all  cats; 

.a f  them.  Tom.  is  thirteen  years  old.    I  had 

such  a  smart  dog.  but  some  one  poisoned  him. 
Muscadines  are  ripening  fast ;  I  went  with  some 
friends  last  Saturday  to  get  some.  I  liked  the 
story  "  Left  Behind"  so  much ;  my  name  is  Paul, 
too  but  I  hope  I'll  never  be  so  unfortunate  as 
Paul  Weston  was.  PAUL  OLANTON. 
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GRAND  JCNCTIOX.  COLORADO. 

I  don't  blame  Edith's  grandpa  for  not  liking 
the  kitty  that  killed  his  birds.  Our  kitty  killed 
my  liinl>  ;i  few  weeks  ago — dear  birds  that  we 
bau  brought  away  from  Indiana  with  us.  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  I  live  on  the  Grand  River, 
among  tin-  big  cottonwoodXrees,  and  there  are 
:i  Lrr'-;it  many  pretty  birds  which  sing  about  our 
bou-.,',  but.  I  liked  our  own  little  birdies  best.  I 
wi  >]hb-r  it'  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  read  your 
paper  ever  heard  of  this  place  ?  I  know  that  not 
many  of  them  ever  saw  it,  for  the  Indians  were 
driven  from  here  not  quite  three  years  ago.  I 
came  here  one  year  ago  last  April  to  live  with 
my  papa,  who  came  here  for  his  health.  He  is  a 
civil  engineer,  and  is  making  irrigating  canals  to 
water  the  crops,  for  it  never  rains  here  enough 
to  make  things  grow.  They  have  math1  one  vry 
large  one  that  has  taken  them  nearly  two  years 
to  complete.  The  river  came  up  higher  this  sum- 
mer when  the  snow  melted  from  the  mountains 
than  was  ever  known  before ;  it  destroyed  all  our 
garden,  but.  we  have  a  large  field  of  oats  which 
is  beautiful.  There  are  a  great  many  melons  and 
nicr  things  to  eat  raised  in  this  valley  this  sum- 
mer. The  climate  is  delightful  here;  the  sun 
shines  very  warm  in  summer,  but  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  mountains  makes  it  always  pleasant. 
It  never  MIOWS  much  in  winter;  when  it  does, 
the  snow  never  lies  on  the  ground  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  I  went  to  school  in  a  cabin  last  win- 
ter to  my  aunt,  with  whom  I  live.  My  mamma 
is  dead.  "I  shall  go  to  school  to  my  aunt  again 
this  year;  they  are  Imilding  a  fine  school-house, 
and  I  think  w'e  will  have  a  good  school;  it  will 
lif^in  next  month.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
great  many  things  about  this  strange  country, 
about  the  Indians  I  saw  on  their  beautiful  ponies, 
and  about  my  pretty  dolly.  I  am  eight  years  old. 
LITTLE  NELL. 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 

I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  you  again.  I 
began  to  go  to  school  last  Monday.  I  study  arith- 
metic, spelling,  grammar,  reading,  geography, 
writing,  and  singing,  and  I  take  piano  lessons. 
My  teacher's  name  i<  Miss  X. ;  she  is  very  kind, 
and  I  like  herverymuch.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
I  have  only  one  pet,  and  that  is  a  horse;  her 
name  is  Pet.  She  is  very  gentle.  YVe  think  she 
is  the  best  horse  that  we  ever  saw.  The  State 
Fair  is  to  be  held  here  this  fall,  and  perhaps  I  may 
attend  it.  I  must  stop  now  and  say  good-by. 

MABEL  P. 


I  am  a  little  girl  almost  seven  years  old.  I  have 
a  bird  named  Dick.  My  papa  has  some  hens,  and 
I  feed  them.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  learning  to 
read,  spell,  draw,  and  sing.  I  have  three  dolls; 
their  names  are  Minnie.  Bessie,  and  Alice.  I  live 
near  tlit-  brarh.  "I'd  often  go  there  with  mamma 
to  play  in  the  sand  and  pick  up  pretty  shells.  I 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  Mam- 
ma said  I  might  write  to  you.  and  perhaps  you 
would  print  iny  letter.  Won't  you.  please?  As 
I  have  never  written  with  pen  and  ink.  mamma 
has  written  this  for  me.  A.  M.  L. 


MARSEILLES,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  haven't  seen  any  let- 
ters written  from  this  place,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  one.  I  haven't  taken  this  paper  one  year 
yet.  I  liked  "  Left  Behind"  and  "  The  Ice  Queen" 
very  much.  I  live  with  my  sister :  she  has  a.  lit- 
tle girl  seven  years  old  and  a  little  boy  four.  I 
never  wrote  before,  and  I  hope  you  will  print 
this  letter.  MAGGIE  M.  W. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN,  Mississirpi. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  three 
brothers— John.  Archie,  and  Robbie.  I  hav_e  not 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  long,  but  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  a  good  many  pets— calves,  a 
colt,  a  cat,  a  canary,  and  a  redbird.  I  live  on  the 
sea-shore.  My  father  has  a  fine  orange  grove, 
and  in  the  spring  I  know  you  would  like  to  see 
the  trees  filled  with  whit'-  blossoms,  and  in  the 
fall  with  golden  fruit.  I  have  tried  the  Little 
Housekeepers'  receipt  for  cookies,  and  like  it 
very  much.  MAMIE  B. 


KMLIIXTVII.  NKW   YORK. 

I  am  a  large  girl  fifteen  years  old.  I  do  not 
take  HAKPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  a  dear  friend 
of  mine  allows  me  to  read  if.  and  I  think  it  is 
a  i.'harming  paper.  I  like  nil  the  stories.  My 
favorite  authors  are  James  Otis  and  Mrs.  Lillie. 
I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box. 
I  have  threesisters  and  two  brothers.  I  have  no 
pets.  I  had  a  canary,  but  it  died.  With  much 
love  to  the  Postmistress.  EMMA  B.  \V. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  directly  opposite 
Sanford,  is  the  town  of  Enterprise,  where  Mr.  F. 
I)e  liary  has  a  fine  winter  residence,  and,  1  believe, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  oning,-  grove  in 
the  State.  It  has  beautiful  walks  and  drives  all 
through  it.  The  famous  Belair  Grove  is  only 
three  miles  from  Sanford  ;  it  is  the  property  of 
General  .Sanford,  the  founder  of  this  town.  I 
fear  that  1  have  already  taken  too  much  space 
in  the  dear  little  Post  office  Box.  so  adieu  from 
your  steadfast  friend  and  constant  reader. 

ST.  ELMO  B.  G. 

Asnes:  You  may  send  your  story,  and  the  Post- 
mistress will  give  you  her  opinion  with  regard  lo 
it. — I  dn :  All  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
are  invited  to  send  original  puzzles  and  enigmas 
to  be  used  in  the  column  of  Puzzles  from  Young 
Contributors. 


TO  THE  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Now,  Little  Housekeepers,  are  you  ready  for 
whatever  the  Postmistress  may  be  about  to  pro- 
pose ?  Will  you  listen,  and  trust  her  just  as  you 
do  your  favorite  aunty  — the  one  who  always 
knows  the  prettiest  stories  and  the  most  delight- 
ful games?  And  will  you  join  hands  and  help 
her  to  make  the  Little  Housekeepers'  Associa- 
tion quite  worthy  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
and  this  dear  Post-office  Box? 

Of  course  you  will.  You  are  to  be  depended 
upon  for  work  as  well  as  for  play,  aren't  you, 
dears  ? 

The  Postmistress  wants  the  Little  Housekeep- 
ers to  join  together  and  form  little  clubs  wherev- 
er HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  a  circle  of  read- 
ers. Any  girl  or  boy  who  chooses  may  proceed 
to  find  members  who  will  join  a  pleasant  little 
society,  which  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  fort- 
night at  some  central  place.  The  school-room 
at  recess  will  be  a  good  place  for  the  first  steps, 
but  when  you  are  ready  to  organize  I  think  you 
would  do  well  to  meet  at  the  home  of  some 
friend.  Three  members  shall  be  enough  to  form 
a  club,  but  six  will  be  better,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
better  still.  The  more  the  merrier. 

Choose  a  motto  and  elect  a  president,  and  send 
the  motto  and  the  president's  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper  by  themselves,  quite  separate  from  any  let- 
ter, to  the  Postmistress.  The  names  of  all  presi- 
dents shall  be  published  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  once  a 
month  to  write  to  the  Postmistress  and  tell  her 
what  the  Little  Housekeepers  are  doing.  If  they 
meet  as  cooking  clubs,  or  sewing  circles,  or 
sweeping  classes— a  sweeping  class  would  be 
fun.  and.  believe  me,  very  few  persons  know 
what  a  fine  art  it  is  to  sweep  gracefully— what- 
ever they  meet  to  do.  of  that  the  president  must 
write  a  report,  some  mention  of  which  will  be 
made  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

Some  good  receipts  will  be  given  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  Little  Housekeepers  must  begin 
the  winter  campaign  in  real  earn<M 


Wh'-n  I  wrote  to  you  before.  I  lived  at  Jackson- 
ville, a  thriving  city  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  San- 
ford is  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Jacksonville. 
The  town  borders  on  Lake  Monroe,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  which  abounds  in  alligators  as 
well  as  trout  and  bream.  The  lake  is  about  ten 
miles  long  and  live  miles  wide.  There  is  splendid 
hunting  around  here.  Sanford  has  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  though  the  town  is  quite 
crowded  in  the  winter. 


PUZ/.LES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Nn.  1. 
THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  is  in  kneel,  but  not  in  bow. 

My  second  is  in  permit,  but  not  in  allow. 
My  third  is  in  frolic,  but  not  in  play. 
My  fourth  is  in  carriage,  but  not  in  sleigh. 
My  fifth  is  in  rapture,  but  not  in  delight. 
My  sixth  is  in  stairs,  but  not  in  flight. 
My  seventh  is  in  eagle,  but  not  in  bird. 
My  eighth  is  in  buffalo,  but  not  in  herd. 
My  ninth  is  in  leather  and  also  in  strap. 
My  whole  is  a  lake  that  you'll  find  on  the 
map.  VIOLET  AND  LILY. 

2. — I  am  in  chain,  but  not  in  fetter. 
In  epistle,  not  in  letter. 
In  your  mitten,  not  your  glove. 
In  your  kiss,  not  in  your  love. 
I  am  always  seen  in  river. 
And  in  shiver,  too  in  quiver. 
Not  in  cold  and  not  in  warm. 
In  lightning,  not  in  storm. 
In  Minnie,  not  in  Bess. 
In  Julia,  not  in  Therese. 
In  Richard,  not  in  John. 
In  no  staff  to  lean  upon. 
In  no  crutch,  but  in  stick. 
Whether  small  it  be  or  thick. 
I'm  in  ice  and  not  in  snow  ; 
In  the  drift,  not  in  the  floe. 
In  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
/ones  you  find  me,  looking  rigid. 
In  the  mountain  I  am  seen. 
In  volcano  I've  not  been. 
Winter  holds  me.  also  spring. 
And  I'm  in  the  bird's  swift  wing. 


I  am  never  in  a  flower, 

In  a  second,  nor  an  hour  ; 

But  tin1  iniinitrs  to  me  look. 

And  the  title  of  the  book 

Can  not  get  along  without  me. 

The  nigh  i  In-  volumes  scorn  and  flout  me. 

Lovi-ly  little  Isabel 

Likes  me  always  very  wi  II. 

But  I'm  not  of  use  to  Nell. 

Can  you  tell  my  name  and  place, 

For  I  conic  of  ancient  race?  M.  M. 

'-',      My  litst  is  in  pie,  but  not  in  douiih 
M\  second  is  in  dive,  but  not  in  row. 
My  third  is  in  old.  but  not  in  new. 
My  fourth  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  dew. 
My  fifth  is  in  marry,  but  not  in  elope. 
My  whole  is  tile  name  of  a  famous  soap. 

F.  S. 

No.  2. 

TWO  HALF  SQUARES. 

1. — 1.  Distinguishes  food.  2.  A  part  in  music. 
3.  A  lowly  home.  4.  A  preposition.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  The  home  of  the  intellect,  a.  Benefits 
crops.  3.  Always  around  us.  4.  A  preposition. 
5.  A  letter.  S.  H.  G. 

No.  :). 

TWO   DIAMONDS. 

I.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Before  a  door.  3.  Pouted.  I 
A  great  painter.  5.  To  vex.  6.  A  river  in  Scot- 
laud.  1.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  wager.  3.  Something  on 
which  flesh  is  built.  4.  A  commander.  5.  Brief 
and  comprehensive.  G.  A  Scottish  expression. 
7.  A  letter.  S.  H.  G. 


No.  4. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  the  name  of  a  tyrant. 
My  second  is  part  of  a  wheel. 
My  third  is  a  liquor. 
And  what  is  my  whole? 

GEORGE  A.  OSMUN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  256 

M  artine  T 
I  mitato  R 
C  icer  O 
A  daman  T 
W  arsa  W 
B  ravad  O 
E  ch  0 
K  o  1) 

Wild-rose.    Choir. 

No.  3.—    FILL     SNAP 

IDEA     NAVE 

LENT     AVER 

LATE     P  K  K  T 

No.  4.— 

M  P  H 

TEA        SAY        EON 

MEANT   PAP  E  !(    H  O  R  TJ  S 

ANT        YES        N  U  T 

T  R  S 


No.  5.— 


Hand  cuff. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Philip  Coats,  Eva  Bellows.  Ida  Emma  He- 
quembourg,  Charlie  Davis.  Ida  M.,  Bob,  Jean  G., 
Gypsey  J.  P.,  Lewis  B.  Jones.  H.  1).  Kensett. 
Florence  and  Rosa,  Stella  Sweet,  Emma  West, 
and  Theodore  Fredericks. 


The  solution  to  "The  Button  Puzzle."  on  page 
752  of  No.  25t>.  is  as  follows ;  Bend  the  leather  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  draw  the  tongue  through  the 
hole.  The  tongue  will  then  form  a  loop  behind. 
Pass  one  of  the  buttons  through  the  loop  made 
by  the  tongue.  The  tongue  must  be  long  enough 
to  make  a  loop  that  the  button  will  go  through— 
i.  €..  the  tongue-slits  must  be  rather  more  than 
twice  the  diameter  of  a  button. 


[ Fur  EXCHANGES,  see  2<?  and  3tf  /irif/fx  of  rarer.] 
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WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— (C<»<tiin<i'<l. ' 

IIorSK-CLEANINU,  AND  MORE  MYSTERIES. 
ri"\HE  next  day  being  Sunday,  every  member  of  the  little 
JL  community  \v;is  prepared  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 
I  luring  the  morning  they  all  crossed  the  river  to  the  vil- 
la ire.  leaving  "  (•)<>  Bang"  closed,  and  vinprotected  save  by 
Bruce,  as  the  children  had  named  the  wounded  dog. 

In  the  village  they  found  the  little  church  closed  and 
empty  ;  so  they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bevil,  whom  they 
found  at  home,  and  who  introduced  them  to  his  family. 
M  rs.  Bevil  expressed  great  pleasure  at  meeting  Mrs.  Elmer, 
and  apologized  for  not  having  called ;  and  Ruth  was  de- 
lighted lo  find  that  the  eldest  of  the  three  Bevil  children 
was  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  named  Grace. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Elmer'*  inimiries.  the  Bevils  said  that 
no  regular  services  were  held  in  the  church,  and  that  it 
was  only  opened  when  some  preacher  happened  to  visit 
them. 

Mr.  Elmer  proposed  that  they  should  organize  a  Sunday- 
school,  to  be  held  in  the  church  every  Sunday,  and  that 
they  should  make  a  beginning  that  very  day. 

To  this  the  Bevils  gladly  consented,  and  two  servants 
were  immediately  sent  out,  one  to  open  the  church  and 
ring-  the  bell,  and  the  other  to  invite  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  place  to  meet  there  in  an  hour. 

Then  the  Elmers  and  the  Bevils  went  together  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  other  white  man  of  the  village. 
Here  were  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  hoy,  both  younger 
than  Ruth;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  readily  agreed  to  help 
establish  the  Sunday-school,  and  promised  to  be  at  the 
church  at  the  appointed  time. 

When  the  Elmers  entered  the  church  they  found  near- 
ly lifty  men,  women,  and  children  assembled,  and  waiting 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done. 
The  church  was  as  dilapidated  as  most  of  the  buildings  in 
tin'  village,  and  many  of  the  windows  were  broken.  In 
that  climate,  where  snow  is  unknown  and  frost  comes  but 
seldom,  this  made  little  difference,  and  this  Sunday  was 
so  warm  and  bright  that  the  breeze  coming  in  through 
the  broken  windows  was  very  refreshing. 

Mr.  Elmer  made  a  short  address  to  the  people,  telling 
them  that  he  and  his  family  had  come  to  live  among  them, 
and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  them  all 
to  meet  in  that  house  every  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Bible  and  mutually  helping  each  other. 
Then  he  asked  all  who  were  willing  to  help  him  establish 
a  Sunday-school  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  every  hand 
was  immediately  raised. 

Mr.  Bevil  moved  that  Mr.  Elmer  be  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Carter  seconded  the  motion, 
and  it  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  rest  of  the  hour  was  occupied  in  forming  classes. 
and  giving  out  lessons  to  be  learned  for  the  next  Sunday. 
As  most  of  the  colored  people  could  not  read,  it  seemed 
important  that  they  should  be  taught  this  tirst,  and  both 
Ma  i-k  and  Ruth  were  made  teachers  of  A  B  C  classes  com- 
posed of  the  younger  children. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  Mr.  Bevil  made  some  remarks. 
in  which  he  thanked  the  Elmers  for  what  they  had  under- 
taken, reminded  the  school  that  the  next  day  was  the  first 
of  a  new  year,  and  said  that,  as  he  had  already  told  Mr. 
Elmer,  the  coming  and  settling  of  these  strangers  among 
them  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
Wakulla. 

As  the  Elmers  neuivd  their  home  after  Sunday-school 
they  heard  Bruce  bark  loudly;  but  when  they  reached  it 
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they  found  him  cowed  and  whimpering.  His  eyes  were 
lixed  upon  the  point  of  woods  nearest  the  house,  and  he 
showed  signs  of  great  fear.  They  also  found  the  kitch- 
en door  standing  wide  open,  though  Mrs.  Elmer  was  cer- 
tain she  had  fastened  it  before  leaving. 

Again  Mark  thought  of  the  "ghoses,''  but  still  he  said 
nothing,  and  the  opening  of  the  door  was  finally  credited 
to  the  wind. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Bevil  came  over  to  make  a  call,  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  improvements  already  made 
and  proposed.  He  declared  that  it  reminded  him  of  old 
times,  when  that  side  of  the  river  was  inhabited  by  a  dozen 
or  more  families,  and  when  Wakulla  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  in  the  State.  He  showed  Mr.  Elmer  the 
sitex  of  the  old  foundry  and  mills  that  once  stood  oil  that 
side  of  the  river,  and  told  him  of  the  wharves  that  had 
lined  both  banks,  the  great  cotton-presses,  arid  the  many 
ve>si  Is  that  used  to  fill  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank  as 
they  lay  awaiting  their  loads  of  cotton.  In  those  days  a 
line  of  steam-ships  plied  regularly  between  Wakulla  and 
New  Orleans,  and  a  steam-tug  was  kept  constantly  busy 
towing  vessels  between  the  town  and  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er. Then  a  fine  plank-road  reached  back  from  Wakulla  a. 
hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  the  two  hotels  of  the 
place  were  constantly  crowded  with  invalids,  who  came 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  famous  sulphur  and  mineral 
springs.  In  those  days  six  large  stores  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient for  the  business  of  the  place,  and  then  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  miles  was  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duced heavy  crops  of  cotton. 

Now  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  this  former  prosperity 
was  a  few  rotten  piles  in  the  river,  where  the  wharves 
had  stood,  the  bridge  abutments,  a  handful  of  tumble- 
down houses,  and  here  arid  there  in  the  dense  woods  traces 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  an  occasional  brick  chimney  or 
pile  of  stone  to  mark  the  site  of  some  old  plantation  house. 

Mr.  Elmer  was  much  interested  in  all  this,  and  mentally 
resolved  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  re- 
vive the  old-time  prosperity  of  the  place  where  he  had 
established  his  home. 

"  What  we  most  need  here  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Bevil, 
''is  a  bridge  over  the  river  and  a  mill.  It  ought  to  be  a 
saw-mill,  grist-mill,  and  cotton  gin.  all  in  one." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Elmer  said  that  he  must  go  to 
Tallahassee,  the  nearest  city,  on  business,  and  that  he  might 
be  absent  several  days.  Before  going  he  laid  out  the  work 
that  he  wanted  each  one.  to  do  while  he  was  away.  Mark 
\\  as  to  take  him  down  the  river  to  the  railroad  station  at 
St.  Mark's  in  his  canoe,  and  on  his  return  he  and  Jan  were 
to  go  into  the  woods  after  as  many  cedar  fence  posts  as 
they  could  cut.  The  colored  men  were  to  prepare  the 
large  cleared  Held  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  were 
about  ten  acres,  for  ploughing,  and  to  dig  post-holes  around 
it  on  lines  that  he  had  marked.  Captain  Johnson  and 
his  crew  were  to  unload  the  lighter,  and  haul  all  the  lum- 
ber and  shingles  up  to  the  house. 

When  Mr.  Elmer  and  Mark  went  down  to  the  canoe, 
the  latter  felt  confident  that  she  was  not  just  where  he 
had  left  her  the  day  before,  and  he  thought  she  looked  as 
though  she  had  been  recently  used;  but  as  lie  could  not 
be  certain,  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Elmer  took  a  light  rifle  with  him  in  the  canoe,  say- 
ing that  there  was  no  knowing  but  what  they  might,  find 
a  chance  to  use  it  going  down  the  river,  and  that  Mark 
could  bring  it  back.  Mark  was  glad  of  this,  for  he  inher- 
ited a  love  for  shooting  from  his  father,  and  having  been 
carefully  instructed,  was  a  capital  shot. 

The  day  was  unusually  warm  and  bright  for  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  as  they  floated  quietly  down-stream 
they  surprised  a  number  of  alligators  lying  on  the  banks 
sunning  themselves.  As  they  were  the  first  of  these 
great  reptile*  that  either  Mr.  Elmer  or  Mark  had  ever  seen, 
they  watched  them  with  curiosity,  not  unmingled  with 
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fear  lest  they  should  attack  and  upset  the  light  canoe. 
They  afterward  learned  that  their  fears  were  groundless, 
and  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  almost  unknown. 

They  reached  St.  Mark's  in  time  for  Mr.  Elmer  to  catch 
the  train,  and  after  he  had  gone,  Mark  got  the  mail,  quite 
a  large  number  of  letters  and  papers  having  accumulated 
here  for  them,  there  being  no  post-office  in  Wakulla,  and 
started  for  home. 

On  the  way  up  the  river  the  boy  was  strangely  oppress- 
ed by  the  solitude  and  almost  unbroken  silence  about  him, 
and  was  very  glad  when  he  found  himself  within  a  mile 
of  home. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  cry  so  terrible 
and  agonized  that  he  was  for  a  moment  nearly  wild  with 
fright.  Then  he  quickly  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  first  cry  being  followed  by  screams  for  help,  and 
a  crashing  of  the  bushes  on  a  small  wooded  point  that 
jutted  into  the  river  just  ahead  of  him,  he  hastily  ran  the 
canoe  up  the  bank,  seized  his  rifle,  and  sprang  ashore. 

Mark  dashed  through  the  bushes  for  a  hundred  yards, 
heedless  of  the  clinging  thorns  of  the  rattan  vine  that 
tore  his  clothes,  and  scratched  his  face  and  hands  until 
they  bled,  before  reaching  the  scene  of  what  sounded  like  a 
terrible  struggle.  The  screams  for  help  told  him  that  at 
least  one  of  the  contestants  was  a  human  being  in  sore 
distress;  and.  in  thus  rushing  to  his  assistance,  Mark  did 
not  give  a  moment's  thought  to  his  own  safety.  As  he 
burst  from  the  bushes  he  found  himself  in  a  little  open 
glade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  point  from  that  011  which 
lie  had  landed.  Here  he  came  upon  a  struggle  for  life 
such  as  rarely  takes  place  even  in  the  wilder  regions  of 
the  South,  and  such  as  but  few  persons  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  glade,  clinging  with  the 
strength  of  despair  to  the  trunk  of  a  young  magnolia- tree, 
lay  a  boy  of  about  Mark's  own  age.  His  arms  were  near- 
ly torn  from  their  sockets  by  some  terrible  strain,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  starting  from  his  head  with  horror.  As  he 
saw  Mark  he  screamed,  "Fire!  Fire  quick.  His  eyes! 
I'm  letting  go." 

Looking  along  the  boy's  body  Mark  saw  a  pair  of  great 
jaws  closed  firmly  upon  his  right  foot,  though  the  rest  of 
die  animal,  whatever  it  was,  was  hidden  in  a  thicket  of 
bushes,  which  were  violently  agitated.  He  could  see  the 
protruding  eyes;  and,  springing  across  the  opening,  he 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  close  against  one  of  them, 
and  fired. 

The  horrid  head  was  lifted  high  in  the  air  with  a  bellow 
of  rage  and  pain.  As  it  fell  it  disappeared  in  tbe  bushes, 
which  were  beaten  down  by  the  animal's  death  struggle, 
and  then  all  was  still. 

Upon  firing,  Mark  had  quickly  thrown  another  cart- 
ridge from  the  magazine  into  the  chamber  of  his  rifle, 
and  held  it  in  readiness  for  another  shot.  He  waited  a 
moment  after  the  struggles  ceased,  and  finding  that  no 
further  attack  was  made,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
boy,  who  lay  motionless  and  as  though  dead  at  his  feet. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  and  Mark  knew  that  he  had  faint- 
ed, though  he  had  never  seen  a  person  in  that  condition 
before. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  try  and  restore  the  boy  to  con- 
sciousness; but  his  second,  and  the  one  upon  which  he 
acted,  was  to  assure  himself  that  the  animal  he  had  shot 
was  really  dead  and  incapable  of  making  another  attack. 
Holding  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  cautiously  parting  the 
bushes  with  the  other,  he  peered,  with  a  loudly  beating 
heart,  into  the  thicket.  There,  stretched  out  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless, he  saw  the  body  of  a  huge  alligator.  It  was  dead ; 
dead  as  a  mummy,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that;  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  examine  it  further,  Mark  laid  down  his  rifle 
and  went  to  the  river  for  water. 

He  brought  three  hatfuls,  and  dashed  them,  one  after 
another,  in  the  boy's  face  before  the  latter  showed  any 


signs  of  consciousness.  Then  the  closed  eyes  were  slow- 
ly opened,  and  fixed  for  an  instant  upon  Mark,  with  the 
same  look  of  horror  that  he  had  first  seen  in  them,  and 
the  boy  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  fell  back  with  a  moan 
of  pain. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


MOSSES. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

YOU  must  have  noticed,  whether  you  live  in  the  city 
or  the  country,  how  quickly  a  velvety  coat  of  moss 
forms  wherever  it  can  get  a  chance.  It  needs  plenty  of 
shade  and  moisture,  and  where  it  finds  these  things  it 
grows  quickly :  roofs  and  pavements,  water  butts  and 
troughs,  tree  trunks  and  rocks,  soon  cover  themselves 
with  a  rich  plush  garment  of  green  or  brown  when  left 
undisturbed,  if  they  are  in  damp  and  shady  places. 

Moss  was  the  world's  first  compass.  Before  people  had 
ventured  out  into  the  great  waters  the  compass  was  only 
needed  to  guide  men  through  the  forests  on  dark  and 
cloudy  days.  By  looking  at  the  trees  the  wild  hunter 
could  tell  where  the  north  was,  because  the  mosses  grow 
011  that  side,  nestling  in  the  shade,  where  the  dew  and  the 
rain  lie  longest. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  really  examined  moss.  Look- 
ing at  it  carelessly,  you  have  naturally  thought  that  there 
were  only  a  few  kinds,  and  these  kinds  very  much  alike. 
Now  if  you  are  anywhere  that  you  can  study  them,  take 
your  pocket  microscope,  and  you  will  find  that  you  are 
very  much  mistaken.  There  are  in  reality  a  great  many 
kinds  of  mosses,  differing  from  each  other  almost  as  much 
as  the  flowers  in  your  garden  do.  The  moss  plant  is  so 
tiny  that  you  must  look  through  your  microscope  to  see 
how  really  beautiful  it  is;  but  a  careful  examination  with- 
out the  help  of  the  glass  will  probably  show  you  much 
that  you  have  never  noticed  before. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  have 
not  one  of  the  child's  microscopes,  with  all  the  little  tools, 
to  dissect  flowers  and  SIT  insects  with,  how  to  make  your- 
self some  dissecting  needles.  Make  with  a  penknife  sev- 
eral little  bits  of  wood,  something  like  a  piece  of  a  wooden 
pen  handle;  into  one  end  of  this  push  the  head  of  a  No.  8 
sewing  needle.  You  can  easily  do  this,  if  the  little  han- 
(1  Irs  are  made  of  pine  or  cedar,  either  by  holding  the  needle 
with  a  pair  of  common  pliers,  or  by  pushing  carefully 
against  some  wood,  so  as  not  to  break  the  point. 

When  you  are  ready  to  dissect  your  leaf  or  flower,  lav 
it  011  a  small  piece  of  glass.  If  the  flower  is  light,  put  a 
piece  of  black  stuff  under  the  glass,  it'  it  is  dark,  put  some 
white  paper  under  it,  to  help  you  see  it  easily.  Then  take 
one  of  your  needles  in  one  hand  and  one  in  the  other,  and 
pull  the  object,  little  by  little,  to  pieces.  This  is  called 
"teasing  out"  the  leaf.  In  this  way  you  will  find  out  a 
great  many  things  about  it  which  you  would  never  find 
by  merely  pulling  it  to  pieces  with  your  fingers.  If  you 
have  a  microscope  or  magnifying-glass,  put  each  piece 
under  it  and  examine  it  closely.  It  is  very  interesting 
work,  and  when  you  find  one  curious  thing  after  another, 
you  will  never  think  of  calling  it  tiresome.  I  have  spent 
two  steady  hours  teasing  out  a  tiny  water-plant  to  find  one 
particular  kind  of  bud,  but  I  found  it  at  last,  and  then  all 
the  work  seemed  easy  enough. 

While  I  was  writing  this  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I 

:  could  not  find  some  moss  in  the  garden,  and  in  about  five 

[  minutes  I  have  gathered  five  different   kinds   of   moss. 

:  One  little  patch  that  is  lying  before  me   1   will  tell  you 

about,  so  that  you  may  look  for  some  like  it;  it  is  a  very 

!  common  kind.      On  a  square  inch  of  earth  I  found  hun- 

1  dreds  of  little  green  clumps  (Fig.  1).      From  among  these 

j  spring  up  some  slender  red  stems  from  half  an  inch  to  an 

inch  in  height.      Each  of  these  stems  bears  a  curved  pod, 
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FIG.  1. 


.A 


FIG.  3. 


some  with  caps  and  some 
without.  In  the  figure  the 
right-hand  one.  B.  has  its 

cap  on.  while  A  has  lost  its  cover.  The  caps  fit  on  so  easily 
that  I  can  lift  them  off  with  a  touch.  These  pods  are  the 
little  vases  that  hold  the  moss  spores,  from  which  new 
moss  plants  will  grow.  When  they  are  ripe  and  ready  to 
be  sowed,  the  vase  will  attend  to  the  business,  and  scatter 
them  far  and  wide.  The  caps  come  off,  and  the  tiny  seed 
in  the  vase  is  blown  out  by  the  wind  or  washed  out  by 
the  rain.  Other  mosses  have  different  shaped  vases,  some 
of  them  very  beautiful. 

A  new  moss  plant  begins  from  one  of  the  spores  which 
lies  on  the  ground.  The  dampness  makes  the  spore  begin 
to  swell.  One  little  bud  pushes  itself  out  at  one  end,  and 

another  at  the  other  (Fig.  2,  Ai.     A  is 

the   spore  to  the   leaf 

bud :  r.  the  root  bud. 

At    first    these     buds 

seem     just    alike,     bill 

very  soon  we  begin  to 

see  a  difference:   one 

bud  lies  on  the  ground, 

and  gets   brown   and 

ugly,  r;  the  other,  I, 

grows  up  into  the  air 

and    becomes    green, 

and   sends   out   little 

fairy -like  stems  and 

leaves.  But  both  grow 

and   spread,  the    leaf 

bud  to  make  the  vel- 
vet sheet  of  moss,  the 

root   bud    to    make   a 

tangle    which    push- 
es   ils    way    into    the 

ground  below.      Both 

the  root  bud  and  leaf 

bud  are  necessary  to 

the   life   of   the    plant 

and     to     each     other. 

The  root  drinks  in  the 

water  and  food  from 

the    earth  :     the    leaf 

breathes  in  the  air  and 
A  sunshine.    The  happy 

little  bud  in  the  air  is 
FIG.  3.  mil  too  proud  a  ud  self- 
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ish  to  help  its  ugly  little 
brother  who  is  digging 
down  into  the  earth. 
They  work  lovingly  to- 
gether, helping  each 
other  and  all  the  family 
of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. In  Fig.  2.  B,  you 
see  the  beginning  of  a 
plant ;  the  buds  grow 
and  branch,  and  set  up 
cross  partitions,  so  that 
what  was  at  first  one 
long  narrow  room  or 
cell  is  now  many  such 
rooms  placed  end  to  end. 
After  the  plant  has 
grown,  sometimes  till 
it  has  covered  several 
square  inches  of  ground, 
it  begins  to  get  ready  to 
grow  the  parts  that  cor- 
respond to  a  flower — the 
parts  that  are  like  the 
pollen  and  ovule,  whose 


FIG.  6. 

object;  this  is  the.  ovule, 
the  whips  are  the  pollen, 
and  when  a  partnership 
is  formed  between  the 
two,  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  true  seed.  This 
is  all  so  much  like  the 
liver  worts  that  I  have  not 
gone  into  it  very  particu- 
larly. The  whips,  when 
they  get  out  of  the  pock- 
els,  go  lashing  around  in 
the  water  near  the  moss 
till  they  find  the  mouth 
of  the  'bottle.  They  go 
in  there,  and  work  their 
way  down  to  the  ovule. 
Here  the  two  seem  to  melt 
into  one.  and  the  seed  is 
betrun.  If  there  is  no  wa- 
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partnership  will  make  the 
seed.  Little  buds  curled  up 
close  in  a  bunch  of  leaves 
begin  to  grow  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  In  the 
middle  of  each  of  these 
bunches  grows  a  curious 
little  sack  or  bottle.  Here 
is  one  (Fig.  3,  A)  taken  out 
of  the  middle  of  a  little 
bunch  of  leaves.  This  is 
a  sort  of  whip  case,  with 
quantities  of  little  double- 
lashed  whips  escaping.  B 
is  one  of  the  whips,  coiled 
in  its  little  pocket,  and  C  is 
another,  free. 

While  this  whip  case  has 
been  growing,  on  the  same 
plant,  or  another  near  by, 
another  bud  is  forming  in 
a  bunch  of  leaves  (Fig.  4). 
This  buds  looks  like  a  bottle 
with  a  small  body  and  a 
long  curved  neck.  In  the 
midst  of  the  body  is  a  round 
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ter,  and  the  partnership  is  not  formed,  the  moss  plant  drops 
its  spores,  and  new  plants  are  formed  from  them ;  but  it 
seems  better  to  have  some  seed  plants  every  now  and  then  ; 
the  moss  bed  seems  strengthened  by  them.  If  yon  have 
forgotten  about  the  liverworts,  look  back  at  your  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  April  17,  1883,  and  read  it  over. 

The  moss  plant,  begun  in  either  way,  grows  and  spreads, 
creeping  over  earth  or  bark  or  rock  till  it  makes  a  beau- 
tiful velvet  bed ;  it  sends  up  its  pods  and  scatters  its  spores ; 
new  plants  spring  up,  and  so  it  goes  on,  and  has  gone  on 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 

There  is  a  very  common  kind  of  moss  that  grows  in 
poor,  miserable  ground,  which  has  some  wonderful  things 
about  it.  Fig.  5  gives  a  picture  of  the  plant,  magnified;  in 
Fig.  6  you  may  see  the  beautiful  whip  case  of  this  moss. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  curious  way  in  which  leaves 
are  built  up  of  cells  clear  to  you  by  comparing  them  to 
houses  with  rooms  built  story  above  story  and  side  by 
side.  This  moss  I  am  telling  you  about  is  like  a  very 
large,  rambling  one-storied  house.  It  is  not  a  private 
house,  though,  for  there  are  ever  so  many  rooms  with 
round  doors  that  open  out,  and  in  these  rooms  certain  fun- 
ny little  water  bugs  take  refuge  just  as  coolly  as  if  they 
had  paid  their  rent  and  carried  the  door  key  in  their  side 
pockets.  Fig.  7  gives  a  piece  of  one  of  these  leaves  very 


much   enlarged:  ;•  are  the  rooms  to   let,  and  I  the  doors, 
int»  them. 

Mosses  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value;  \ve  are  apt 
to  think  of  them  as  poor,  useless  little  things  of  very 
little  account,  especial!}'  the  dry  sphagnum  moss.  But 
this  is  not  really  the  case.  Just  as  the  wood  of  the 
trees  that  died  thousands  of  years  ago  has  made  our 
coal,  so  the  sphagnum  moss  of  those  old  times  has  made 
the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland.  You  must  have  heard  or  read 
how  the  poor  Irish  people,  who  can  not  afford  to  burn 
coal  or  wood,  make  their  rooms  warm  and  cook  their 
meals  by  peat  which  they  dig  from  the  bogs.  This  peat 
is  the  sphagnum  moss,  packed  layer  upon  layer  as  year- 
after  year  a  new  crop  grew  on  top  of  the  old  one. 


SAVED  BY  "RED  RIDING-HOOD." 

BY  PAUL  GRANT. 
I. 

MANY  years  ago,  before  missionaries  had  visited  th& 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  a  vessel,  the  good  ship- 
Albatross,  was  dismasted  in  a  storm  while  cruising  in  the 
southern  seas  near  an  unexplored  group  of  islands.     The 
ship  went  down,  and  the  crew  betook  themselves  to  the 


T* ^  \Y>  '  \  \  \  •  •  l  \  \ 
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small  boats,  to  spars,  chicken-coops,  anything  to  keep 
themselves  alloat,  in  the  I'orloni  hope  of  saving  t  heir  lives. 

'I'.. in  Norton,  the  second  male,  lashed  himself  to  a 
spar,  was  Initiated  by  llic  waves  for  several  days,  and  al 
last  was  drifted  l.y  the  tide  upon  the  beach  of  a  lonely 
island,  full  of  waving  palm  lives,  and  green  with  tropical 
verdure.  Hut  its  beauty  was  lost  on  him,  for  he  lay  there 
still  and  \\  lute  and  .senseless. 

Soon  some  of  the  natives,  wandering  on  the  bead),  spied 
him.  and  ran  with  joy  to  pick  him  up.  "Aha!"  though! 
lbe\,  "hewill  be  a  choice  morsel."  Pity  their  disappoint- 
ment when  they  found  him  thin,  sick,  and  bloodless.  They 
untied  him  from  the  spar,  however,  and  saw  with  joy  that 
lie  gave  signs  of  life.  "For."  said  the  practical  natives. 
"  he  can  be  fattened." 

Now  Tom  was  the  tirst  white  man  they  had  ever  seen, 

and  his  arrival  made  something  of  a  sensation.      Ind 1, 

he  created  such  a  furor  that  the  King  of  the  island,  call- 
ed by  his  subjects  the  "  (iood  Bomba,"  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him.  He  had  him  put  in  a  bamboo  cage  near  the 
roval  hut,  and  gave  him  into  the  keeping  of  his  daughler. 
the  lovely  Wamba,  with  strict  charges  to  see  that  he  was 
well  and  rapidly  fattened. 

Wamba  fed  him  constantly,  until  at  last  the  great  fesl  i 
val  of  King  Bomba's  birthday  approached,  and  the   royal 
cook  was  directed  to  look'  the  prisoner  over,  and  see  if  he 
could  by  any  means  be  made  useful  for  the  occasion. 

Now  the  queerest  thing  was  that  Wamba,  after  she  had 
fattened  the  captive  as  fat  as  he  could  get,  felt  no  pride 
about  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  a  curious  aching  sensa- 
tion at  the  idea  of  giving  up  her  fatted  prisoner,  and  the 
bare  thought  of  eating  him  made  her  quite  sick. 

Worked  on  by  her  own  grief,  Wamba  finally  came  to  a 
bold  determination:  she  would  let  him  escape,  even  if  it 
cost  her  her  life.  So  she  told  him  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  of  her  resolution  to  save  him.  Then  she  left 
him  to  make  her  preparations. 

At  midnight,  the  guards  slept  soundly,  suspecting  no 
evil,  when  Wamba  returned,  noiselessly  .stepped  over  their 
slumbering  bodies,  drew  back  the  rude  bolt,  and  beckoned 
the  prisoner  out.  Holding  him  by  the  hand,  she  rapidly 
led  the  way  to  the  beach,  where  a  canoe  was  in  waiting. 
She  took  one  paddle,  he  the  other,  and  soon  the  skiff  was 
darting  over  the  water.  They  coasted  along  the  shore  for 
some  distance,  till  the  beach  of  the  island  rose  into  tall 
dill's.  At  last  Wamba  threw  her  paddle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"  lliglit  here,"  said  she.  pointing  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
''  is  a  large  cave.  I  found  it  one  day  while  swimming." 

The  boat  carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Tom 
leaped  from  it. 

"  You  will  find  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas  to  eat 
till  I  come  again,"  said  Wamba. 

"  And  when  will  that  be?"  he  asked. 

"  Tomorrow  night;"  and  she  hurried  away. 

[I. 

There  was  a  fine  uproar  in  the  camp  when  the  white 
prisoner  was  missed.  The  guards  could  give  710  account 
of  him.  and  the  enraged  King  had  them  executed,  so  angry 
was  he  to  have  lost  his  birthday  treat. 

The  savages  scoured  their  island  and  watched  their 
coast,  but  in  vair  ;  their  prey  had  llown.  Wamba.  too, 
made  herself  very  efficient  in  the  search,  and  getting  in 
tier  canoe,  joined  in  the  bunt.  After  a  while,  when  there 

was  no  one  about,  she  sped  to  tl ave,  where  she  found 

Tom  too  anxious  to  eat  his  bread-fruit. 

"Well  f  cried  he,  anxiously. 

"Thej  are  all  hunting  for  you,"  she  said:  "ami  1  am 
too,"  she  added,  laughing.  "They  think  you  have  gone 
t.o  sea.  Why.  you  haven't  touched  your  fruit.  (.'ome. 
eat,  or  yon  will  get  thin." 

He  shuddered,  for   she   had   told   him   that  often.      "I 


want  to  get  thin."  he  said,  fiercely.      "  Ravenous  wolves!" 
he  muttered. 

"What  are  wolves."  she  asked. 
"Blood-thirsty  beasts."  lie  answered. 
"Do  they  look  like  me  '"she  said. 
"Not  exactly,"  he  laughed. 
"And  they  eat  people  .'" 

"They  ate  Little  Red  Riding-hood,"  he  said,  speaking 
at  random.      And  this  exceedingly  foolish  speech  was  the 
luckiest  tiling  he  ever  said  in  all  his  life. 
"I  don't  understand."  said  Wamba. 

Then,  as  much  to  take  his  mind  oft'  his  trouble  as  any- 
thing else,  Tom  regaled  her  with  the  time-honored  history 
which  had  thrilled  his  childhood.      He  bungled  it  a  little 
at  first,  for  he  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  years;  but  he  held 
the  gentle  savage  spell-bound.      Never  before  in  all  her 
life  had  she  ever  heard  a  story.      Her  great  black  eyes 
stretched  ;  her  red  lips  parted;  her  breath  came  quick  and 
fast.      And  when  he  narrated  how  the  deceitful  wolf  an- 
swered all  the  child's  artless  questions,  and  at  last  gobbled 
her  up,  Wamba,  overwhelmed  by  new  emotions,  wept. 
"Oh,  the  cruel,  cruel  creature!"  she  cried. 
Tom  stared  in  wonder  at  the  cannibal  maiden's  tears. 
"Tell  it  to  me  again,"  she  said — "tell  it  to  me  again." 
So  Tom   told  it  again.      And  again  she  wept,  and  en- 
treated to  hear  it  a  third  time.      So,  though  getting  very 
tired  of  it.  he  indulged  her. 

The  next  day  she  returned  laden  with  provisions,  and 
entreated  to  hear  about  Red  Riding-hood  again.  And  the 
sailor,  amused,  retold  it.  l!y  this  time  he  had  remembered 
other  parts  of  the  story,  which  enraptured  her. 

And  so,  for  a  week,  every  day  did  she  come,  and  while 
she  fed  his  body,  he  fed  her  mind.  And  then  Wamba  de- 
termined on  taking  a  bold  step.  If  her  father  knew  that 
Tom  had  the  glorious  gift  of  tale -telling,  he  would  far 
rather  hear  him  than  eat  him. 

So  she  returned  to  the  royal  hut  and  began  to  sound 
him.  She  led  the  hungry  Bomba  to  speak  his  mind  free- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  escaped  tidbit.  And  the  mind 
that  he  spoke  was  a  very  angry  and  blood-thirsty  one. 
But  Wamba  was  noways  daunted.  So  she  said  that  for 
her  part  she  would  have  hated  to  have  seen  him  eaten, 
because  he  had  told  her  such  a  lovely  thing  about  a  child 
and  a  wolf.  And  thereupon  she  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch 
of  Red  Riding-hood:  how  the  child  went  to  see  her  grand- 
mother—  "  for  in  his  country  they  keep  their  grandmothers, 
and  don't  kill  them  as  we  do" — how  on  the  way  a  wolf — 
a  creature  larger  than  a  hog,  and  that  could  talk — met 
her,  and  the  child  told  him  where  she  was  going.  So  the 
wolf  ran  ahead,  and  gobbled  up  the  grandmother,  and 
jumped  in  her  skin,  and  drew  the  end  over  his  head  to 
hide  his  ears.  And  so  on  to  the  end. 

When  Bomba  heard  this  scanty  tale,  he  was  spell- 
bound with  delight.  "Tell  it  over,"  he  said. 

"Suppose, "  said  Wamba,  when  she  had  recovered  her 
breath — "  suppose  you  could  find  him.  would  you  kill  him?" 
"Not  till  I  heard  the  story." 

"If  you  could  find  him  and  hear  about  Red  Riding- 
hood,  you  really  would  not  kill  and  eat  him  ?" 

At  th is  quest  ion  his  royal  Majesty  insisted  that  he  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Wamba:  and  taking  her  royal 
father  by  the  hand,  she  gently  led  him  to  her  canoe,  and 
carried  him  to  the  cave.  And  lo!  there  sat  his  contem- 
plated birthday  dainty  munching  a  banana. 

"You  are  safe,"  said  Wamba.  as  Tom  started  np  in  af- 
fright at  the  sight  of  the  King.  "My  father  wishes  to 
hear  of  Red  Riding-hood." 

Trembling  a  little,  Tom  began,  encouraged  by  smiles 
and  nods  from  the  gentle  Wamba.  At  first  the  King 
listened  spell-bound;  then,  enraged  at  the  cruelty  of  the 
wolf,  cried  out, 

"Ah!  had  I  been  there  with  my  javelin!" 
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At  the  death  of  Red  Riding-hood  lie  burst  into  tears. 
"Tell  it  again,"  cried  he,  when  he  could  speak — "tell  it 
again." 

So  Tom  told  it  again,  and  then  again;  and  Bomba  in 
transports  embraced  him. 

"  Ah,  great  King,"  cried  he,  "come  and  stay  with  me, 
and  tell  to  me  and  my  people  this  wonderful  tale." 

So  Tom  was  forced  to  accompany  him  and  Wamba  in. 
the  canoe  back  to  the  island.  He  felt  some  alarm,  but 
Wamba  encouraged  him  with  smiles  and  gentle  words  of 
praise. 

III. 

When  they  reached  the  island,  the  natives  set  up 
shouts  to  see  the  King  and  his  daughter  conducting  the 
prisoner,  and  they  ran  to  meet  them,  brandishing  spears 
and  javelins  and  clubs,  with  the  intention  of  stabbing  him, 
jabbing  him,  and  clubbing  him.  But  the  great  Bomba 
waved  them  back. 

"Stop,"  he  cried,  "and  hear  this  wonder."  And  send- 
ing a  runner  for  his  conch-shell  horn,  he  led  the  att'right- 
ed  Tom  to  a  hill  hard  by,  followed  by  the  excited  crowd. 
"Blow,"  cried  he  to  the  runner — "blow,  and  call  up  all 
my  people." 

So  the  runner  ble\v,  and  up  they  flocked,  men  and  wo- 
men, little  and  big.  crowding  around  thick  and  fast,  wild- 
ly excited,  uttering  fierce  yells  and  brandishing  great 
clubs.  At  last  Bomba  shook  his  javelin. 

"Silence!"  he  roared,  and  a  stillness  fell  on  the  com- 
pany. He  waved  his  hand.  "Down!"  he  cried.  And 
they  sank  on  their  haunches.  "Now,"  he  said,  "listen. 
Speak,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  trembling  Tom. 

With  some  difficulty  Tom  collected  his  scattered  senses 
and  began.  How  foolish  it  all  seemed  to  him — to  stand 
before  a.  crowd  of  angry  savages,  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
and  tell  them  a  child's  story!  His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
broken.  Wamba  shook  her  head  ;  the  royal  Bomba  scowl- 
ed. Suddenly  it  burst  upon  Tom  that  he  was  talking  for 
his  life.  He  nerved  himself,  as  if  in  a  great  storm,  and 
v  launched  away. 

The  islanders  listened  spell-bound.  They  were  an  emo- 
tional people,  and  as  he  went  on  they  almost  went  dis- 
tracted with  excitement.  The  under-hand  tricks  of  the 
wolf  filled  them  with  rage.  They  shuddered  with  horror. 

"Wretch,"  cried  they;  "and  monster!"  And  at  the 
untimely  fate  of  Red  Riding-hood  they  wept,  and  King 
Bomba  and  his  daughter  led  off  the  weeping. 

"Tell  it  again,"  cried  they — "tell  it  again;"  and  grov- 
elled before  him,  half  mad  with  joy  at  the  new  sensation. 

It  was  the  first  time  their  minds  had  been  fed,  and  they 
were  more  than  delighted.  So  Tom  went  over  it  again 
and  again,  and  when  he  was  done  they  were  ready  to  wor- 
ship him. 

Then  the  good  King  Bomba  cried,  "Oh,  King,  I'll  give 
thee  my  daughter  to  wife,  and  make  thee  tale-teller  for 
my  kingdom." 

To  these  terms  Tom  was  forced  to  agree,  and  took 
Wamba  as  a  sort  of  life-insurance.  Wamba,  on  her  part, 
was  delighted,  for  she  was  very  much  in  love;  and  then 
she  was  very  proud  of  him,  considering  him  in  the  light 
of  a  great  literary  man. 

From  that  day  Tom's  fortune  was  made.  The  island- 
ers had  strong  literary  instincts,  and  went  mad  with  joy 
over  the  story.  Tom  became  a  great  man,  and  all  bowed 
down  before  him.  And  on  all  great  occasions  he  sat  on  a 
hill-side  and  told  the  listening  multitudes  the  time-hon- 
ored story,  while  they  wept  at  the  sad  fate  of  the  child, 
and  denounced  the  cruel  wolf.  And  Bomba,  who  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  literature,  decreed  that  for  every  time  he 
told  the  tale  he  should  be  paid  two  pigs  and  a  hundred 
cocoa-nuts. 

IV. 

But  as  time  passed  on,  the  natives  learned  the  story  them 
selves,  and  told  it  to  one  another.  Tom  had  neglected 


to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  and  they  murmured  at  paying 
two  pigs  and  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts,  saying,  "We  know  it 
ourselves,  and  can  tell  it  too." 

Then  Tom,  who  had  grown  lazy  with  a  wife  to  wait 
on  him.  and  pigs  and  cocoa-nuts  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth,  now  began  to  bestir  himself.  After  much  hard 
thinking  he  recalled  "Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  "Jack  and 
the  Bean-stalk,"  and  "Hop-o'-my-Thumb." 

The  minds  of  the  savages  were  in  such  a  literary  whirl 
that  they  could  hardly  sleep,  and  joyfully  brought  up  five 
pigs  and  two  hundred  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit  in  pay- 
ment for  the  great  treat.  They  could  barely  contain  them- 
selves till  next  evening,  when  he  promised  to  tell  it  again. 

And  so  Tom  lived  in  peace  and  plenty,  with  pigs  and 
fruit  without  stint,  revered,  admired,  envied,  a  great  man, 
a  literary  genius,  before  whom  all  bowed.  He  made  a 
regular  business  of  tale-telling,  and  set  a  price  on  each 
performance. 

"Red  Riding-hood"  only  brought  fifty  cocoa-nuts,  as 
she  was  worn  out  by  age.  But  "Jack  the  Giant-killer" 
was  good  for  four  pigs  and  a  turtle;  "  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," for  six  or  seven  turtles,  according  to  quality ;  "  Hop- 
o'-my-Thumb,"  about  the  same;  and  "Cinderella"  and 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  whom  he  raked  up  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  far  past,  when  he  had  read  them  to  his 
little  sister,  brought  him  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  or  bread- 
fruit each.  And  good  King  Bomba  forbade  any  one,  on 
pain  of  being  roasted,  to  repeat,  or  even  remember,  his 
tales.  Now,  being  his  son-in-law,  the  King  felt  that  he 
should  be  protected  by  copyright. 

But  as  time  went  on,  Tom  began  to  think  or  imagine 
that  his  influence  as  a  tale-teller  was  waning.  Then  one 
day,  lo !  an  English  vessel  came  to  anchor  in  their  harbor 
in  search  of  water,  and  Tom  went  aboard  as  interpreter. 
He  soon  impressed  the  Captain  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
sequence on  the  island,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  greatness  he 
was  very  generous  with  the  King's  and  islander's  pigs  and 
fruit,  urging  them  on  his  countryman.  And  at  last,  be- 
fore the  Captain  sailed,  he  ventured  to  open  his  mind  to 
him,  and  beg  for  a  story-book. 

"  I  am  story-teller  in  chief  to  the  kingdom,"  he  said, 
"and  my  stock  of  stories  is  worn  threadbare." 

"Now  is  a  good  chance  for  you  to  leave,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "Come  away  with  me." 

But  Tom  refused.  "No,"  said  he;  "I  couldn't  leave 
Wamba  and  my  children,  and  they  wouldn't  go  with  me. 
Only  give  me  a  story-book,  and  I  am  content  with  my  lot." 

So  the  Captain  rummaged  through  his  library,  and  at 
last  found  a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  owned  by  the 
cabin-boy,  and  presented  it.  Tom  was  moved  to  tears  at 
the  sight.  He  had  lived  so  long  among  the  emotional 
savages  that  he  was  easily  moved. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !"  he  cried.  "  My  fortune  is  made. 
One  thousand  tales!  Related  with  economy,  they'll  last 
me  my  lifetime,  and  shall  be  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to 
my  son,  on  whom  my  mantle  as  champion  story-teller 
shall  fall.  You  have  given  me  a  mine  of  wealth." 

And  this  was  so.  The  savages  viewed  with  awe  his  be- 
ing able  to  talk  out  of  the  unknown  book,  and  they  went 
wild  over  the  tales.  Twice  a  week  did  he  regale  them, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  last,  they  had  forgot- 
ten the  first.  So  it  was  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing — a 
fountain  of  knowledge  out  of  which  these  thirsty  souls 
greedily  drank  and  were  never  satisfied.  Tom  was  now  a 
greater  man  than  ever,  and  pig  and  turtle  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds  poured  in  on  him. 

Bomba  Tomba,  his  eldest  son,  was  with  great  difficulty 
taught  to  read,  so  that  he  might  succeed  his  father.  And 
Tom  lived  generously  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  happy  and 
contented,  feeling  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  he  could 
bank  without  stint  on  his  mine  of  wealth,  the  volume  of 
Arabian  Nights. 
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THE  STKAXGE  STORY  (>F  F1UTZ  KORNEB. 

BY  JI.  E.  SANGSTER. 

LITTLE  Fritz  Kiirner  was  the  sou  of  a  tailor  in  Bruns- 
wick. Germany,  and  very  hard  work  he  found  it  to  sit 
still  and  se\v  long-  seams.  In  fact,  he  hated  the  business, 
and  was  so  stupid  that  his  father  sent  him  to  Bremen,  and 
placed  him  under  a  master  who  was  supposed  to  know 
how  to  teach  dull  boys  the  use  of  needle  and  shears. 

The  new  master  found  Fritz  idle  and  careless,  and  pun- 
ished him  so  often  and  so  cruelly  that  one  day  he  ran 
away,  and  hid  himself  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Hi-  had 
im  thought  of  going  to  sea.  but  fancied  that  after  a  while 
he  could  creep  mil  and  make  his  way  to  some  farmer's. 
\vliere  he  might  tind  work  to  do.  and  perhaps  be  kindly 
treated.  He  was  very  tired  when  he  dived  into  the  dark 
hold  and  curled  himself  up  behind  a  barrel,  and  piVM-nt- 
ly  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  regular  motion  of 
the  vessel  and  the  splash  of  the  waves  told  him  that  he  was 
on  a  voyage. 

1  'i » ir  little  frightened,  hungry  stowaway  !  Imagine  how- 
he  felt.  To  add  to  his  alarm,  every  few  minutes  somebody 
came  by  calling  "  Fritz !  Fritz!"  and  at  last,  seeing  nothing 
else  to  do.  he  crept  up  to  the  daylight,  and  said  to  a  man 
standing  near,  "Here  I  am,  sir." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  man.  "And  who  are  your  and 
what  brought  you  hen 

"  I  came  aboard  myself,  sir."  said  Fritz. 

The  steward,  whose  name  wa-  Fritz,  and  who  had  been 


the  person  called,  took  his  name- 
sake to  the  Captain. 

This  officer,  being  a  bluff  but 
kind-hearted  sailor,  told  the  little 
waif  to  make  himself  useful,  as  he 
was  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 

"When  we  arrive  there,  "he  said, 
"I'll  send  you  back  to  Bremen.'' 

War  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
and  one  morning  the  decks  were 
cleared  for  a  fight,  and  a  sharp  bat- 
tle ensued  between  Fritz's  ship  and 
an  English  ship  of  the  line.  The 
Englishman  won  the  victory,  and 
took  the  Jungfrau  as  her  prize. 
Fritz,  with  the  rest,  went  on  board 
the  Chanticleer,  and  in  due  time 
was  carried  to  Hull,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  go  ashore. 

Free,  but  in  rags,  cold,  forlorn, 
a  stranger,  knowing  no  English, 
he  sat  down  on  a  door-step  and 
cried  bitterly,  when  along  came  a 
party  of  officers  on  horseback, 
drums  beating,  colors  flying.  One 
•  of  them  dropped  his  whip.  Fritz, 
who  had  stopped  crying  to  look  at 
the  brave  sight,  sprang  to  pick  it 
up,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

On  this  trifling  act  of  courtesy 
his  fortune  hung.  The  officer,  tak- 
ing in  Fritz's  position  at  a  glance, 
sent  him  to  the  barracks,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Kempster.  the 
master  of  the  band,  and  a  country- 
man of  Fritz. 

The  boy  who  could  not  learn  tail- 
oring turned  out  to  have  a  perfect 
passion  for  music,  and  learned  to 
play  on  various  instruments  so 
beautifully  that  a  few  years  later, 
011  the  death  of  his  friend  Kemp- 
ster, he  became  master  of  the  band 
himself. 

A  tall,  straight,  soldierly  young  man,  with  a  fierce 
mustache  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  he  did  not  look  in  the 
least  like  the  Bremen  stowaway  when,  one  fine  morning, 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Walking  in  the  street  one  day,  he  sawr  two  ladies  in 
great  peril  from  the  attack  of  a  ferocious  dog.  They 
proved  to  be  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chant,  and  the  younger  lady  was  very  beautiful.  Fritz  gal- 
lantly put  the  dog  to  flight,  and  the  ladies  became  his 
friends  and  admirers. 

Just  at  this  time  a  German  regiment,  defeated  by  the 
British  at  Minorca,  volunteered  to  join  the  British  service. 
An  interpreter  was  needed,  and  who  should  be  the  only 
man  who  could  fill  the  post  but  Fritz  Kiirner. 

Step  by  step  promotion  came  to  our  hero  after  he  had 
been  made  a  commissioned  officer  in  this  German  regi- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Brunswick  selected  him  to  be  his 
aide-de-camp.  He  was  now  so  honorably  placed  that  he 
dared  offer  his  heart  and  hand  to  the  lady  he  had  rescued 
from  the  dog.  She  accepted  him,  and  became  his  bride. 

All  this  occurred  about  the  period  when  Napoleon  was 
fighting  the  allied  armies  of  Europe;  and  at  Waterloo  be- 
hold Fritz  Korner.  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  when  his  chief,  the  Duke,  fell  dan- 
gerously wounded ! 

When  the  war  was  over  and  peace  was  declared,  Fritz 
KOI  ner.  once  a  tailor's  apprentice,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  his  native  Brunswick.  He 
lived  in  honor  for  manv  vears. 
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FIDO. 

UY  SVDNK.V    HAVRE. 

I. 

tiS  Anni  .nertrudc  tells  nip  In  remember  when  my  hip 


••ri^  . 

lic'Hs  sn  bad  I  can  hardly  hare  it 

"eeven  ihc  aiugels  dnni  have  a  chance  to  show  there  love 
for  tin;  dear  Lonl  1'V  standing  it  just  as  \\el  as  they  can  \\lien 
they  tele  as  if  ihc  v  ."in  I  stand  it  an  ut  her  mill  it, 

"Jesus  wants  sum  I'eplc  to  \\ork  for  him  and  other  peple  to 
sillier  lor  him  and  he  loves  the  pcple  I  hat  just  sutler  and  lie 
pashcnt  jest  as  iiinc-h  as  he  dues  the  pcple  that  does  the  work 

"mamma  sa\s  shcs  sure  lie  loves  the  little  ones  that  sutler 
mmr  than  the  lii.n  strong  Hois  and  gcrls" 

Written  in  Frank's  very  private  journal,  kept  under 
his  pillow.  Sometimes  without  his  knowledge  very  ten- 
derly peeped  into  and  cried  over  \>y  his  mother. 

Frank's  wee  breakfast  was  beside  him  on  a  little  table 
as  he  lay  in  the  hammock  on  the  shady  piazza.  The 
ii  mlit  had  been  sultry.  He  had  found  his  bed  a  weary, 
feverish  place,  and  was  glad  when  he  could  escape  from 
it.  This  morning  lie  wondered  more  than  ever  at  remem- 
bering how  good  things  had  tasted  long  ago  when  he  used 
to  play  with  Tom  and  the  other  boys. 

He  ate  a  few  strawberries,  took  up  the  plate  of  egg  on 
toast  and  set  the  spoon  in  it.  then  laid  it  down  untasted. 

••  (io  'long  wid  ye.  ye  thafe  o'  the  wurrttld  '.  Is  it  shtal- 
in'  the  vittles  from  the  bins  ye'll  be?" 

Frank  turned  himself  a  little  in  his  hammock  to  see 
Bridget  brandishing  her  broom  at  a  hungry-looking  dog 
which  had  come  close  to  the  piazza. 

"  (  >h,  don't  drive  him  away!     See  how  he  looks  out  of 
his  eyes,  just  like  folks  —  as  if  he  was  going  to  speak.     Here, 
doggie  !  doggie  !      I'll  give  him  my  breakfast,  and  then"  - 
in  a  half-  whisper  —  "mamma  won't  look  sorry  when  she 
looks  at  the  plate  and  sees  it  there.      Here,  doggie." 

But  when  mamma  came  she  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
gaunt  creature,  whose  hair  was  matted  and  dirty,  as  though 
lie  had  been  long  neglected.  And  Master  Dog  looked  at 
her,  seating  himself  upright  as  she  came  out  of  the  door, 
and  holding  it))  both  paws,  with  an  intent,  appealing  ex- 
pression. which  might  have  been  supposed  to  mean,  "  Yes, 
ain't  I  a  nice  dog?"'  but  which  probably  did  mean,  "I'm 
very  hungry  yet,  please." 

"Somebody  lias  lost  him,  I  suppose,"  said  mamma. 
"Perhaps  he  lias  been  left  behind  by  some  traveller." 

"  Well,  we've  found  him,  haven't  we.  mamma  ?  Po-o  or 
doggie!  And  if  he  stays  lost,  can't  we  keep  him?  Here, 
Rover,  Towser,  Watch,  Bouncer.  What  do  you  s'pose  his 
name  is,  anyway  !" 

Frank  tried  all  the  names  he  could  think  of,  but  the 
dog  refused  to  recognize  any  one  of  them. 

"Let's  call  him  Fido,  then,"  said  he.  "  Fido  means 
'  faithful.'  and  I  like  it." 

He  was  fed  and  washed,  and  in  a  few  days  so  attached 
himself  to  Frank  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  he 
could  ever  have  belonged  to  any  one  else.  And  Frank 
took  great  comfort,  in  the  dumb  affection  which  Fido  dis- 
played. The  poor  boy  grew  weaker  as  the  days  grew 
hotter,  and  was  soon  carefully  carried  a  hundred  miles 
ii])  among  the  mountains,  where  it  was  hoped  the  fresh 
breezes  might  bring  strength  to  bis  poor  little  frame. 
Fido  trotted  beside  ihc  carriage,  with  an  occasional  race 
after  a  saucily  chattering  squirrel,  until,  on  the  last  day 
of  their  journey,  lie  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  head 
erecl  ami  set  expression,  seemed  to  be  listening  for  some 
thing  beyond  the  hearing  of  ears  less  sharp  than  his  ovv  11. 
Then  with  one  joyous  bark  he  bounded  in  among  the  tall 
pines  at  tlii-  road  -side  and  disappeared. 

They  waited,  but  lie  did  not  come  back,  although  the 
woods  rang  and  echoed  with  shouts  of  "  Fido!  Fido!" 

"Won't  he  ever  come  back,  mamma  .'"  asked  Frank,  in 
greal  dismay. 

"I  hope  so.  dear.      We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  this 


tiresome  journey,  now,  and  we'll  soon  hunt  Fido  up.      Per- 
haps he  has  found  his  old  friends." 

Frank  did  not  think  Fido  could  have  any  friends  like 
himself,  and  watched  for  him  for  days,  unable  to  believe 
I  that  he  could  remain  away  of  his  own  accord. 

II. 

Frank's  health  improved  slowly,  and  he  was  after  a 
while  able  to  walk  a  little  with  the  help  of  crutches.  One 
day  he  felt  very  proud  of  being  allowed  to  join  his  brother 
Tom  and  one  of  the  farm  boys  in  a,  berrying  excursion. 

But  the  jolting  of  the  wagon  wearied  him  more  than  be 
had  expected  long  before  they  reached  the  place  where 
the  boy  said  the  berries  hung  as  thick  as  hops  and  thicker. 
lie  begged  them  to  let  him  get  out  and  rest  by  the  road- 
side while  they  went  on  and  filled  their  baskets.  They 
left  him  with  a  book  and  lunch  and  the  seat  cushions, 
promising  to  be  back  very  soon. 

He  lay  against  the  cushions,  sometimes  looking  up  into 
the  dark  pines_whicn.  towered  above  him,  thinking  how 
very  near  heaven  their  tops  seemed  to  be.  sometimes  down 
into  a  little  valley,  at  which  he  could  just  get  a  peep 
through  the  bushes.  At  length  he  became  attracted  by  a 
bird's  nest  he  saw  in  a  low  tree  overhanging  a  steep  slop- 
ing bank.  He  did  not  know  it  was  too  late  for  young 
birds,  and  wished  very  much  that  the  boys  would  come 
and  bend  down  the  branch  so  that  he  might  see  those  he 
fancied  must  be  there. 

Growing  restless  at  their  long  absence,  he  began  to 
think  of  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  them  himself.  His  late- 
ly increasing  strength  had  made  him  a  little  venture- 
some, and  he  felt  sure  he  could  draw  the  nest  down  by 
reaching  up  with  one  of  his  crutches.  Standing  on  the 
other  one  at  the  very  edge  of  the  slope,  he  tried  to  catch 
hold  of  the  branch.  But  his  footing  was  unsteady,  and 
as  it  gave  way  under  him,  he  could  not  in  his  pitiful  help- 
lessness regain  it,  as  an  active  boy  might  easily  have  done. 
With  a  despairing  grasp  at  the  green  limb  he  fell  down, 
down,  until  something  seemed  to  strike  him  a  heavy  blow, 
and  then  the  sunlight  grew  dark  before  him. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  a  sharp  paiii 
in  his  lame  side  made  him  open  his  eyes.  At  first  he 
gazed  at  the  leafy  foliage  with  a  confused  forgetfulness  of 
what  had  happened  to  him,  then  wondered  how  long  he 
would  have  to  lie  in  that  cramped  position  and  endure  that 
cruel  pain  before  help  came.  It  was  very  hard.  He  closed 
his  lips  tightly,  and  tried  to  keep  back  the  tears  as  he  de- 
termined to  bear  it  well  and  bravely. 

Through  the  dizziness  in  his  head  he  tried  to  recall  some 
of  the  sweet  loving  words  mamma  always  whispered  to 
help  him  through  his  hardest  hours.  They  comforted 
him  so  that  he  lay  quietly  until  the  thought  came  that 
Tom  might  come  back  and  not  be  able  to  find  him.  In 
terror  at  the  idea  he  called: 

"Tom!  Tom!  I'm  down  here.  Sam!  papa!"  Then  he 
waited,  and  called  louder. 

Listening  again  he  heard  a  rustling  through  the  bush- 
es which  alarmed  him.  for  it  sounded  like  some  animal. 
Then  came  a  short  joyous  bark,  the  brush  of  a  bushy  tail 
across  bis  face,  and  a  dog  crouched  close  beside  him  and 
licked  his  hands. 

"Fido!  oh,  my  own  Fido!" 

He  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog's  neck  and  sobbed. 
Fido  remained  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  then  got  up,  and 
ran  about  eagerly  smelling  along  the  ground. 

"Slay  with  me,  Fido,"  pleaded  Frank.  "See,  doggie, 
I'm  all  alone;  ilnn't  leave  me  again.  Come  close  to  me. 
Oh.  Fido,  don't  lake  my  crutch.  I  must  climb  up  the 
bank  with  it.  so  the  boys  will  find  me." 

But  Fido,  after  rushing  up  and  down  the  steep  bank, 
suddenly  seized  in  his  mouth  the  one  little  crutch  which 
bad  staid  by  Frank  in  his  fall,  and  tore  away  without 
heeding  his  pitiful  call. 
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Frank  laid  his  head  down  again,  and  despairingly  won- 
dered if  he  should  stay  there  all  night.  Through  chinks 
in  the  leaves  he  could  see  the  shadows  creeping  up  the 
mountain-side,  and  knew  by  the  long  golden  lines  the  sun- 
shine made  that  night  must  be  coming.  How  could  Fido. 
whom  lie  had  so  loved,  treat  him  so  cruelly  ! 

At  last  the  rushing  of  feet  came  again,  but  this  time 
voices  came  too. 

"Oh,  my  boy,  my  poor  darling!"  Frank's  mother  hur- 
ried down  the  bank,  and  had  him  in  her  arms.  "We 
have  been  almost  crazy  about  you  since  Fido,  the  dear, 
faithful  fellow,  came  running  with  your  crutch  to  toll  us 
you  wanted  us." 

"  Where  are  the  boys  ?"  asked  his  father. 

The  boys  appeared  while  they  were  getting  Frank  com- 
fortably prepared  for  his  ride  home,  giving  a  woful  ac- 
count of  how  their  horse  had  run  away,  smashing  almost 
everything  except,  fortunately,  their  bones. 

"Come,  Fido — come,  old  doggie.  Oh,  mamma,  I'm  so 
glad  he's  found  again.  It's  worth  being  hurt  for." 

But  Fido  stood  in  the  road  as  they  drove  off,  looking 
after  them  with  affectionate  eyes,  wagging  his  tail  more 
earnestly  as  Frank  continued  his  coaxing.  Then  he  turned 
with  his  short  bark,  and  was  off  down  the  steep  hill-side. 

''  I'll  find  that  dog  for  ye  as  sure  as  I  live  a  week,"  de- 
clared Sam,  much  moved  at  sight  of  Frank's  distress. 

III. 

It  was  not  quite  a  week  when  one  day  Sam  came  in  with 
a  smile  all  over  his  broad  face.  "  He's  out  to  the  gate.  I 
found  him,  but  he  wouldn't  come  a  step  without  the  ones 
as  owns  him,  so  when  I  said  how  little  master  here  was 
sick  and  kind  o'  set  on  him,  they  come  too." 

Fido  bounded  in  at  the  door,  and  gave  a  hearty  greet- 
ing to  Frank,  while  his  mother  went  out  to  speak  to  a 
rough-looking,  pleasant-faced  man,  who  got  out  of  a  wag- 
on as  she  approached,  leaving  in  it  a  little  girl,  who  turn- 
ed her  face  toward  her,  but  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"Mornin',  ma'am.  Yes;  boy's  been  a-tellin'  me  about 
your  little  chap,  and  what  uncommon  store  he  sets  by  our 
Carlo.  Janey  here's  just  the  same  way,  more's  the  pity." 

There  was  a  little  more  talk,  and  then  Frank's  mother 
went  slowly  back  to  him. 

"Will  they  sell  Fido,  mamma?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 
"Nobody  wants  him  as  badly  as  I  do,  do  they  ?" 

"Oh,  Frank,  his  little  mistress  loves  him  as  you  do, 
and,  Frank — she's  blind." 

Blind!  Frank  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a 
moment,  and  then  gave  a  quick  glance  about  him — at  sky, 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  then  at  the  dear  faces  near,  while 
tears  arose  to  his  eyes. 

"  Ten  times  worse  than  being  lame,"  he  whispered. 

Tom  was  bringing  in  the  two  strangers,  and  he  led  the 
little  girl  close  up  to  Frank. 

"Yes,"  the  man  talked  on,  "lost  him  while  we  was 
a-movin'  from  down  below  up  to  the  gap  here,  where  I 
got  a  season's  choppin'.  Janey  reg'larly  pined  fur  him." 

Then  the  story  of  the  finding  of  Carlo — Fido — was  told, 
and  Frank's  mother  ventured  to  ask: 

"  There  isn't  anything  Janey  would  rather  have  than 
the  dog.  is  there  ?  We  would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  her." 

"No,  ma'am,  not  a  thing.  She'd  never  sell  Carlo. 
But  what  was  you  agoin'  to  say,  Janey  ?" 

"He's  sick  all  the  time,"  she  said,  passing  her  gentle 
little  hand  over  Frank's  thin  face.  "I'm  well.  I  guess 
he  wants  Carlo  the  most." 

"  No,  no.     I'd  never  keep  him  from  you,"  cried  Frank. 

"  I  say,"  said  Janey's  father,  when,  after  a  little  more 
talk,  they  were  ready  to  go,  "  s'posen  we  let  Carlo  settle 
for  himself  whose  he'll  be." 

They  went  out  to  the  wagon,  Fido  went  out  with  them, 
then  looked  back  at  Frank,  and  went  and  crouched  beside 
him.  But  it  was  only  for  good-by.  Frank  hugged  him 


in  a  loving  embrace,  and  with  many  a  backward  glance, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "Forgive  me,  what  else  can  I  do  ?"  he 
trotted  along  the  pine-shaded  road  after  little  blind  Janey. 
Written  in  Frank's  very  private  journal : 

''when  I  saw  fido  go  way  that  (lay  arid  cride  a  little  and 
mamma  wiped  her  eyse  and  \ve  all  said  the  darling  old  Cello  he 
did  jest  rite  I  dident  think  fido  \voud  ever  be  my  Dog  but  lie  is 

'•mamma  sais  God  ahvas  maniges  things  the  very  best  way 
fur  us  but  I  think  he  lets  mammas  manig  things  a  good  ele 

'•  do  you  think  I  ever  took  dear  little  Janeys  dog     No  I  didnt 

"this  is  the  \vay  mamma  maniged  it 

"theres  a  place  in  the  Citty  where  good  fokes  takes  poor  lit- 
tle Gei'ls  that  cant  see  to  rede  or  rite  and  play  tag  and  teaches 
them  to  do  al  these  Things  and  mamma  rote  to  them  lots  of  times 
and  thats  the  way  she  maniged  it  she  had  to  go  and  seejuuey 
lots  of  times  too  and  janeys  mother  and  of  corse  lido  conld'ut  go 
to  that  place  and  of  corse  he  wanted  to  couie  to  me  next 

"Im  glad  God  did'nt  make  me  blind  Im  only  lame  aud  I  can 
do  lots  of  nice  things  yet 

"  poor  little  janey." 


MILLY  CONE'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

IT  was  fully  two  weeks  before  last  Christmas  that  Milly 
Cone  said  to  her  best  friend  Grace,  "Come  up  to  my 
room.  I  am  going  to  do  up  my  give-away  presents,  and  I 
will  show  them  to  you,  if  you  like." 

"Why,  Milly  Cone,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
things  are  all  ready  this  long  before  ?"  answered  Grace. 
"  I  haven't  my  first  one  yet.  Mamma  always  goes  around 
with  me  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  I  buy  my  things 
all  at  once.  I  never  know  what  I  want,  either,  and 
everybody  is  so  cross,  and  gets  in  my  way  in  the  stores. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  yours,  and  maybe  I'll  get  some 
ideas." 

"You  are  welcome  to  all  my  ideas,  which  are  mostly 
Aunt  Jennie's,"  said  Milly, "but  I  am  afraid  they  won't 
help  you  much,  because  my  people  are  the  strangest  peo- 
ple about  one  thing.  They  always  want  made  presents. 
If  I  should  just  buy  something  out  of  a  store,  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  Papa  would  care  for  it  at  all,  and  the  first  pre- 
sent I  ever  made  for  him  he  uses  yet.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
pen-wiper,  and  no  two  of  the  scallops  are  of  the  same  size, 
but  he  won't  throw  it  away." 

' '  How  much  money  do  you  have  ?"  asked  Grace.  When 
Grace  wanted  to  know  a  thing  very  much,  she  forgot  that 
it  is  not  polite  to  ask  such  questions. 

But  Milly  answered  very  pleasantly,  "That  is  another 
queer  thing  about  my  Father.  He  says  that  the  only 
value  of  Christinas  presents  is  to  make  us  thoughtful  and 
generous,  and  I  never  have  any  money  besides  my  regular 
allowance.  I  try  to  save  a  little  every  month,  and  last 
year  I  had  five  dollars,  but  I  haven't  done  so  well  this  year. 
Here  they  are,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  bed,  which  had 
suddenly  blossomed  out  with  some  unusual  decorations. 

"Oil,  how  lovely!"  exclaimed  Grace.  "But  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  just  how  each  one  is  made  as  you  go  along, 
for  I  want  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  myself." 

"Well,  I'll  begin  with  the  very  simplest  first.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  Papa's  present — just  nothing  but  a  blotter. 
Take  three  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  just  the  prettiest  col- 
ors you  can  get.  Pierce  two  holes  through  them,  and  tie 
them  together  at  the  left  side  with  a  bright  ribbon  half 
an  inch  wide.  Draw  a  pretty  design  in  lead-pencil  on 
the  upper  blotter,  and  go  over  it  with  ink.  Lettering 
may  be  added,  if  desired — Good  Wishes,  Gliick,  or  the 
name  of  the  one  to  whom  the  blotter  is  given. 

"  Now  this  is  for  Grandma.  You  see,  she  says  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  world  so  dear  to  her  as  I  am.  So,  yon 
see,  I  have  just  been  vain  enough  to  give  her  my  photo- 
graph mounted  in  this  way:  You  take  a  piece  of  sash 
ribbon  ten  inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide.  Fringe 
one  end  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  make  a  hem  at  the 
other  end  wide  enough  to  allow  a  knitting-needle  to  be 
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run  through.  Fasten  the  photograph  (imperial  size)  to 
the  ribbon  with  a  very  little  mucilage.  Tie  bows  of  rib- 
lion  at  the  corners  of  the  knittini: --needle,  and  leave 
enough  to  make  a  loop  to  hang  it  up  by. 


PAPA'S    PI!I->KXT. 

"Now  for  Mamma  I  have  made  a  handkerchief  case. 
It  is  of  pasteboard  covered  with  silk.  The  bottom  should 
be  six  inches  square,  covered  on  each  side  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cotton  batting.  The  inside  may  be  quilted,  and 
the  under  side  covered  plainly  with  silk.  On  the  inside, 
between  the  cotton  batting  and  silk.  I  put  quite  a  good 
deal  of  powdered  scent.  The  sides  are  made  of  a  strip  of 
silk  three  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  a  yard  and  a  half 
long.  This  is  gathered  and  sewed  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
bottom,  and  also  on  the  pieces  that  form  the  cover.  It 
looks  like  a  puffing,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  or 
makes  the  case  smaller,  whichever  is  desired.  For  the 
cover,  cut  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  six  by  three  inches, 
and  t\vo  in  the.  shape  of  triangles  with  the  base  six  inches. 
Cover  these  with  silk,  and  sew  them  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  puffing,  the  oblongs  opposite  each  other,  the  trian- 
gles with  their  points,  of  course,  to  the  centre.  Se\v  a 
piece  of  ribbon  long  enough  to  tie  into  how  knots  on  each 
point.  At  the  four  corners  place  bowrs  of  ribbon. 

' '  Here  is  Grandpa's  present.      He  is  always  the  worst, 


•• 


' 
<;i;AXDMA'S    PRESENT. 


because  he  don't 
truly  care,  except 

for  books.  Aunt 
Jennie  is  going 
to  give  him  a 
pretty  one,  and 
she  said  I  might 
make  a.  mark  to 
go  with  it." 

"Ididn't  know 
you  could  paint," 
said  Grace. 

"  I  can't.  I 
bought  this  piece 
of  |  u  IP  green  rib- 
bon —  isn't  it  a 
beautiful  color? 
— then  I  fringed 
the  ends,  and 
printed  the  little 
verse  with  a  lead- 
pencil.  Aunt  Jennie  told  me 
!  the  verse,  and  said  that  it  would 
please  Grandpa  to  know  that  he 
was  like  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  who 
was  a  very  good  man.  Then  I  took 
one  of  her  brushes  and  painted  fine 
j  brown  marks  over  my  printed 
ours.  My  hand  trembled  a  little 
and  made  the  letters  wobble.  Aunt 
Jennie  said  it  made  them  look  all 
the  more  like  Old  English.  Asmall 
calendar  may  he  substituted  for  the 
text.  Make  a  hole  through  the 
calendar  and  ribbon  at  the  top,  and 
tie  them  together  with  a  narrow 
ribbon,  making  a  bow  and  loop. 

"This  card  case  is  for  Aunt  Jen- 
nie. You  cover  a  piece  of  paste- 
board five  by  four  inches  with 
dark-colored  silk.  In  doing  this 
haste  the  silk  on  each  side,  turning 
the  edges  neatly  under;  then  over- 
hand them  together,  concealing 
the  stitches.  Fold  this  in  book 
shape,  the  two  sides  measuring  four 
inches  folded  together.  Cut  two 
]>ieees  of  pasteboard,  each  four  by 
two  inches,  and  rounded  inside,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Cover 
these  with  silk  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  sew  them  to  the  inside  covers 
of  the  other  piece.  Tie  a  ribbon 
through  the  centre  of  the  card  case, 
the  bow  showing  at  the  top." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  luncheon 
looked  at  eacli  other  in  dismay. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Grace,  "that 
not  half  through." 

"  No,  I  am  not."  an- 
swered Milly,  looking  at 
the  number  of  pretty 
things  still  lying  on  the 
bed.  "  But  we  can't  help 
it.  Mamma  will  not  like 
it  if  we  are  late  at  the  ta- 
ble. I  will  put  the  things 
all  away  now,  but  the  next 
time  you  come  I'll  bring 
them  out  again,  and  tell 
>  on  all  about  the  rest.'' 

So  the  girls  separated 
for  the  day. 


-MAMMA'S    PRESENT. 


Repose 


Only  Find 
t  in  a 

Ifiittl* 


GRANDPA'S   PRESENT. 

bell  rang.     The  girls 
is  too  bad.     You  are 


AUNT    JENNIE'S    PRESENT. 
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y&-  Raj  ah- 
«  y&-Fly:- 


:  rcat  and  rich  beyond  comparing 
"Was  the  Rajah  Rhamajaring, 
As  he  went  to  take  an  airing  '^h 

\Virhhis  Court  one  fummerday.O 
All  •wore gay  with  green  and  yell°w> 
.And  a  little  darky   fellow 
Bore  amonftrous  fun-umbrella. 

For  to 


Now  a  certain  fly,  unwiT  ting 
Of  fhis  grandeur,  came  a-flitting 
To  the  Royal  nof'e,  and  fitting, 

Twirled  his  legs  upon  the  Tame-. 
Thenfhe  Rajah'i  eyes  blazed  fire 
Atfhe- infult  ,and  fl^&irc- 
In  his  ha  art  boiled  high  and  higher. 
Map!     ht&.ftruck-,  but  miffed  his  aim. 


Than  all  trembled  at  his  paffion, 
For  he  fp°kc  in  furious  fafhio 
Sa\v  ye-  how  yon  flydiddafh  on 
T°  °ur  auguft  nofe-?  "  he  faid. 
'Now  let  all  within  cur  nation 
Wage  awar  without  ceffation-,- 

b-lood,  ex-  ter-mi-nation,  " 


Until  every  fly  is  dead  .'!!!" 


r  fhewhile  this  war -was  raging, 
Thatfhe  Rajah  was  a-\vaging, 
Things  that  fhould  have  been  engaging 

His  attention    went  to  pot. 
Sohe/  carrie  at  lafl  to  begging, 
Though  the  flies  continued  plaguing, 
For  it's  not  foeafy  pegging 

Out  vexations  fhus,I  wot. 


From  fhii  you  may  fee  wlxat  all  have  to  expect,! 
Vv7ho;  fight  ing  fmall  troubles,  great  duties  ne^loct. 
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this  is  an  exception   - 

u  grand  <  >ne.   This  one 

.   :;ly     HtVHt ;     but 

.  res  *  1  land  1111 

der  one  fence  is  no 

small  thing.  It  is 
quite  a  ride  from  the 

hou-e  tot  'He  -Me  and 

To  eallopoverthese 

broad  acres  and  see 
the  growing  herds, 
and  from  sonic  land- 
wave  crest  to  \<  iuk  in 
every  direction  and 
see  the  prairie  roll 
away  as  a  great  sea. 

is  quite  exhilarating 
Uessie.  Kai  ie,  t  heir 
mother,  and  myst  If 
go  riding  almost  ev- 
ery morning.  Our 
ponies  are  i, 
lands,  nor  are  they 
the  tiiie^i  or 
in  the  world,  but  they 
have  endurance,  they 
are  tough  ;  ihe\  e.m 
gallop  until  you  are 
i'ead>  to  turn  in.  and 
wiil  not  be  the  worse 
for  it. 

1  wish  I  had  <paee 
totellyouab'-ut  Point 
Woif,  Picnic  Glen. and 

]>eep     t'rei   k.     to      tell 

you  how  the  tarantu- 
las stalk  about  the 
yard  and  into  the 
house,  and  \\nte  of 
all  the  strange  and 
novel  things  here ; 
but  it  "  e.i;  i;a  U-  " 

Maybe  some  of  the 
far-away  liu 
ers  will  one  day  live 
on  a  ranch ;  if  so, 
>  on  will  rind  it  a 
tree,  hearty,  joyous, 
hounding  lite  ;  and 

the   sooner   you    g- t 
on  one.  the  better. 
DAN  MAKMIAI  i. 
A  very  cordial  wel- 

u  ill  be  yours 
whenever  you  may 
please  to  write. 


"IIK1!. 

'   M\MMA  says  it's  Io\  ly,  "  Ze  air  i- 

I'.llt   1  link  it's  told  :  l-'relin 

'   rumatics.  I'll  hold 

Now  we's  iletten  old.  'N'  'at 


ol  Ml   POST  OFFICE  BOX. 

HEREFORD  RANCH,  TEXAS. 

In  the  winter  of  ISSi-^  I  \vas  housed  for  sever- 
al weeks. and  had  with  me  a  young  friend  several 
ye.»r<  my  junior.  Weg->t  hold  of  quite  a  number 
!v  numbers  of  H  \I;IM:I;'S  YOUNG  PKOPLK,  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  very  great  pleasure  we 
then  had  in  reading  them,  I  became  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  write  a  letter,  which  was  ptiM;- 

r.'<t-ortice  Mo\.     That   entlm-iasm  lias  not 

abated  in  the  least,  though  two  years  have  been 

•I  away,  and  I  am  now  nearer  thirty  than 

twenty-five:  ever  since  1  have  been  a  reader  of 

.;  have  recommended  it  to  par- 

la>t  week  I  spoke  to  a  Fort  Worth 

lady  about  it,  and  she  wul  send  and  get  it  lor  her 

U  and  boys. 
My  friendship  for  UAKPER'S  YOUNG  PI:OIM  r.  ha* 

•••  en  made  more  pleasant  and  endear: 
am  visiting  my  cousin,  who  lives  away  out   in 
Wise  County.  Texas,  on  a  much.    She  lias  live 
bright,  sweet  little  girls.    They  are  made  sweet- 

,  brighter  by  reading  every  we. 
that  gladdens  many  a  little  life.     We  read  and 
t»get her   aNout    .Jimmy  Brown's  adven- 
gether  at  the  pictures.     Only 
•'-  eiiing  they  were  teliing  me  about  what 
they  were  going  to  "  exchange  " 

the  Postmistress  would  like.  T  eould  write 

\ery  interesting  things  about  tin-  lit 

that  would  instnii't  ami  p  < -u^e  ;  but  t  here  are  so 

demands  on  her  space  and  time  that  lean 

'.  hope  for  the  chance.     I  must  say  a  i.  w 

words  now,  with  tin-  hope  iln.t  I  .-hall  meet  wilh 

the  same  consideration  that  I  did  two  years  ago. 

I  have  just  finished  a  long  letter  to  a  "daily."  but 

d  rather  appear  among  tin-  hoys  and  girls  in 

the  Post-office  Box  than  in  the  columns  of  the 

>n  'fining. 

I  write  this  from  Hereford  Ranch.     It  is  so 

named  because  the  Hereford  cattle  are  bred  here. 

They,  as  some  know,  are  a  beautiful  white-faced 

cattle,  with  white  legs,  dewlaps,  and  feet,  the  re- 

ng  parts  being  red.    As  compared  to  some 

i'-s  in  Texas.  thK  i<  a  sma^l  one.    There  is 

southwestern  Texas  \\i. 
aertr-  .  Q«e  is  r&  mile*  long:  but 


chilly.  Pussy, 
in'  a  storm  ; 
oo  by  ze  sunfower 
'11  keep  oo  warm." 


\V\  AM'.'lTt.-.    H   INS  1-i 

1  am  a  U >\  eleven 
years  oid  "l  have 
•. .  i  written  to 
the  Post  -  <  .  803 
but  I  hope  the  first 
letter  will  he  prim,  d 
I  am  Hi. 

mUr.but  I  have  two  -isters  ;  onr  N  twelve 
\. -ar<  old  and  the  .  My  sister  and  I 

:  ik.-n    llAr.rtK's  YOI-NC  PEOPLE  to- 
but  now  I  take  it  by  myself,  and  my  sister  takes 
Twit/i's  Companion.      1  like  my  paper  the  bet- 
tin-  two.     I  ha\e  a  pair  of  roller  skates, 

-  1  ran  skate  i  '  ;  t  nne. 

1  go  to  school, and  study  hard  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation. I  like  to  r»  -mied  story.  "  \Va- 
kul la."  very  much,  and  I  read  every  letter  in  the 
PoSt-Office  Box.  I  keep  my  pap'T>  uleatl,aiKl  ex- 
pect sunn -day  to  have  them  bound.  As  i(  i>  now 

t  it  lie  to  go  to  SfllOol,  1  11111*1   cln.se 

MAI  'Kit  i.  L.  A. 

BASK 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.     I   '..'.- 
Post-oftiee  i:<ix,  and   like  to  hear  ai>oul    the  chil- 

-  [.lay Things,  and  1  think  they  \\ould  like  to 
hear  about  mine.     I  live  on  a  raticli  one  In;  • 

ami  fifty  miles  from  a  railn-ad       I  '    > 

j    with  me,  bnt    1    have   lots  of  pets. 
The  one  ]  like  the  be-t  is  l-'ri-k\ .  tin    : 

I  had  a  little  kitten  that  had  lost 
it-  m.  .1  her.  and  my  little  dog  would  bu 
care  of  the  kitten,  and  when  Frisky  \\ould  go 
away,  the  kitten  would  mew  for  him  until  he 
luck.  Then  I  have  two  cats.  1  hree  .lurks, 
lots  i. i  .  ;  and  Jack  (my  old  crowl  is 

1  -  •  hundred  and  tin  \  •••  »W 

and  I  lake  eare  of  two  of  th.--e  calves,  and  one 
oHhem  knows  me  a  lirrle  Ix-tter  th.ui  t  lie  .  -t  In  r 

I  watch  •  \<'{-\   v.  eek  for  the  stage  to  bring  me 
my  H.\urKu"s  YOUNG  PJEOI  the  -t.>ri,^  I 

-snnimer  1  like  best  "  Katinka'sOan- 
•     "  "  Mi~-  Polypheraia's   Fire  •  works," 
"Only  a  t.irl,"  and  "  H-w  .lolmny  sav  i 

phant."     1  forgot  ,  i  ;iines 

rid-'  In  'f-i't.  ,  i]  51    Is  SO   laZJ    I 

will  ni it  throw  nil  i  _  ;rt.     I 

hope  this  letl  i  then  1  will 

write  again.  II. \TTII:  II. 


MKM'OH,    ll  I  isnt<. 

51  y  brotli'-r  tak*-s  II  u:n  u'-  \<TM.  l'i  OI-I-K,  and 

•-rer  reads  the  stories  to  in.-,  because  I  am 

not  old  enough  to  read  Them  m\-.'lt.      I  liave  t" 

>r  I  havt-  a  Papa 

ie  was  leach- 


ing  me  to  ride  it.  and  the  pony  tried  iust  as  hard 
as  In1  could  to  throw  me.  and  when  he  couldn't, 
lie  lay  down  with  me,  and  that  broke  my  leg.  I 
have  been  in  bed  a  month,  and  will  have  to  lie 
there  two  weeks  longer,  i  didn't  cry  nor  take 
ether  when  I  had  my  leg  set.  I  am  seven  years 
ol  i.  I  have  for  pets  a  pair  of  white  rabbits,  a 

Sair  of  Scotch  terrier  dogs,  named  Punch  and 
.Hid  my  pony.  We  live  on  a  farm,  and  have 
lots  of  horses  and  cat  tie  and  pigs.  We  hu\  e  seven 
jittle  colts, and  one  two  days  old.  Papa  brought 
it  up  to  the  window  so  I  could  see  it.  It  is  very 
cunning.  I  won't  write  any  more  this  time,  but 
if  you  print  this,  maybe  1  will  some  other  time. 

AUTIH  i:  M. 

You  were  a  brave  boy.  and  showed  that  manly 
quality  which  we  call  fortitude  when  yon  had 
your  leg  set.  I  hope  you  maybe  able  to  rid-  the 
poii\  one  of  these  days,  and  that  he  may  briM\e 
better 

OlKDALK,   PKNNSVLY4MI. 

Last  summer  I  tried  to  raise  some  roses  from 
cuttings,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  only  one  to 
grow.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  raised  them, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  in  what  way — 
when  they  were  started,  in  what  kind  of  soil,  and 
also  if  they  were  kept  in  the  sun.  MAY  E.  O. 

W  ill  some  successful  rose-grower  reply  to  May's 
inquiries? 

PROCTORSVILI.K,  V£It\IONT. 

I  was  ten  years  old  last  December.  I  ha\e  not 
taken  this  paper  very  long,  but  I  like  it  very 
much  indeed.  I  liked  "Ten  Days  a  Newsboy" 
better  than  any  of  the  stories,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  when  it  stopped.  In  the  garden  there  are 
some  very  pretty  verbenas;  there  are  light  pur- 
ple and  red.  and  wine  colored  and  dark  purple, 
and  pink  and  white  ones.  I  have  two  dogs  ;  one 
is  a  Scotch  terrier  and  the  other  is  a  mastiff 
puppy.  The  terrier's  name  is  Fox  and  the  pup- 
py's name  is  Nora.  We  have  five  horses  and  a 
colt  three  years  old. also  two  cows,  three  calves, 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  pigs,  and  seven  black  cats, 
which  are  wild  and  live  under  the  barns.  I  went 
fishing  the  other  day,  but  I  caught  only  two  tish. 
A  little  friend  of  mine  is  spending  some  time 
with  me.  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  picnic  this 
week.  My  little  friend  and  I  are  going  to  build 
a  little  stone  bridge  across  the  brook  to-morrow. 
Good-by  from  BESSIE  B. 

A  DRIVE   IN   THE   INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

That's  just  what  Pearl  and  Shirley  Dean  and 
niy-elf  had  one  day  in  the  spring — a  real  nice 
drive  in  the  Indian  "Territory— but  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  seeing  many  Indians,  though 
we  did  see  great,  wild,  and  unbroken  prairie 
grazing  ground,  and  thousands  of  cattle  in  the 
velvety  green  pasture.  We  crossed  the  line  be- 
low Mound  Valley.  Kansas. called  so  because  the 
small  city  is  surrounded  by  oblong  mounds,  look- 
ing just  likenn  immense  grassy,  flat-topped  - 
We  could  tell  when  we  came  to  the  line,  as  the 
government  allows  no  one  to  settle  in  the  Terri- 
tory unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Ev- 
erything looked  wild.  The  cattle  were  not  used 
to  seeing  little  girls,  and  scampered  away  from 
us,  Shirley  clapped  her  bands  when  she  saw  the 
flowers,  delicate  and  beautiful,  that  grew  every- 
where. The  deer-tongue  looks  very  much  like 
the  amaryllis.  Polly,  our  pet  parrot,  sat  upon 
Shirley's  shoulder,  and  called  out  "  Halloo  !"  and 
"What  is  it?"  until  we  almost  wished  we  had 
1-  ft  her  at  home. 

Polly  has  been  in  America  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  has  not  forgotten  Mexico  yet.  and  Shirley 
\\  .'ii'.d  bring  her  with  us  "  lest  she  might  be  lone- 
ly at  home."  We  drove  two  hardy  little  Indian 
ponies.  Snip  and  Jocko,  which  were  so  gentle 
that  we  had  no  trouble  until  a  turkey  frightened 
Polly,  and  she  screamed  and  said  "Go  'long'" 
then  Jocko  started  to  run,  and  we  could  scarcely 
hold  the  ponies  in. 

Not  a  house  could  we  see— nothing  but  two 
mounds  and  one  immense  pasture.  When  we 
crossed  Big  Creek.  Snip  stumbled  and  could  not 
get  up.  There  we  were,  in  the  middle  of  Big 
Creek,  and  no  house  near:  but  in  a  few  moments 
a  miner  who  had  been  to  the  coal  bank  came  by, 
and  pulled  our  light  wagon  out.  We  had  a  good 
wetting,  and  Polly  kept  saying  "What  is  this?" 
until  we  all  laughed. 

A  great  many  men  in  Kansas  come  to  the  Ter- 
ritory and  dig  their  own  coal;  they  get  it  at  a 
very 'little  cost.  It  is  taken  out  in  large  square 

-  Shirley  told  me  that  Snip's  former  own- 
er went  to  the  Territory  to  dig  coal,  and  at  snn- 
si  T  Marled  home  wit  ha  heavy  load.    Snip  trotted 
along  four  miles,  and  then  stood  still  all  night 
i"iig     It  rained,  and  his  owner  was  compelled  to 

<  iiit  until  Snip  was  ready  to  go  on. 
\Ve  ate  dinner  by  liig  Creek.     Some  of  the 

-  were  so  gentle  that  they  came  nearenough 
for  Shirley  to  pat  them,  but  troublesome  I'.  •;!> 
frightened  them  by  her  chattering.    After  dinner 
we  came  unexpectedly,  bidden  behind  a  mound, 
upon  the  house  of  a  Cherokee.    The  mother  was 
neatly  dressed  iu  Cheviot,  and  the  little  girls  in 
blue  check.    They  treated  us  kindly,  took  us  into 
the  orchard,  and  gave  us  fruit.     Mona  wa-  the 
name  of  the  largest  girl,  and  she  was  very  polite, 
and  Shirley  could  scarcely  believe  she  was  an  In 
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dian.    We  had  twenty-four  miles  to  drive  before 

so  '.'.'•  t.a<le  MODS,  and  her  mother  goud- 
by  ami  went  on. 

.  wi-iit  to  sleep,  and  so  did  Shirley,  but 
I'.-.irlan'l  I  kept  wi.j.-  awake;  not  much  of  the 
li<-;i'iiMn]  ••'•Hilary,  either  prairie  or  wooillati'l. 
escaped  "'ireye».  At  dusk  we  reached  Vinetta, 
one  "i  th>-  i>nn<  -i[.al  towns  in  the  Territory.  Ev- 
erything was  orderly  and  nice,  the  schools  are 
wll  taught.  and  tin:  people  kind  and  courteous 
to  -  trail  gei's.  We  were  hospitably  entertained 
in  a  Cherokee  family,  and  we  met  some  of  the 
I  'it-en,  who  liked  school  better  than 

y  does.    During  our  short  stay  in  \ 
Shirley  had  several  offers  for  Polly,  but  she  loved 
her  pi-  1  t"o  v,  --11  (o  sell  her. 

We  drove  home  by  a  shorter  and  different 
route,  and  through  frequented  roads.  At  noon  a 

'•UNI  came  up.  ami  Miirley  was  frign- 
We  saw  a  "  dug-out.,"  and  went  into  it  until  the 
wind  and  rain  had  "  gone  over."  Poor  patient 
Snipand  Joeko  had  to  tak'-  HIM  storm.  The  rain 
blew  into  the  dug-out.  and  I'olly  kept  saying,  "  I 
don't  like  it."  Neither  did  v.e.  In  an  hour  the 
sun  shone.  and  we  drove  on.  The  wind  had  done 
ever  so  nm.-h  'Um  ige  ;  two  small  houses  were 
blown  ilo'.vn  ami  another  moved  several  feet. 
We  wen-  triad  to  r<-aeh  the  Kansas  line  and  find 

better  h<  ill-e^. 

In  Coffees  nie.  Kansas,  we  staid  lone  enough  to 
give  Snip  and  Joeko  their  dinner.  There  we  saw 
a  great  many  Indians,  as  Coffeeville  is  a  famous 
trading  post.  A  very  few  Indians  wore  blankets, 
but  tli'  ^renter  number  were  neatly  dressed.  A 
group  of  t  hren  —  papa  atid  mamma  Cherokee  with 
a  pretty  daughter  in  a  Mot  her  Hubbard  dress  and 
bonnet  —  looked  ever  so  much  like  civilization. 

Through  Kingston.  Edna,  and  Cherry  vale—  new 
ami  thriving  Kansas  cities  —  we  reached  Shirley's 
home  just  at.  tea-  time.  "  Hallo...  papa!  got 
coffee  for  I'olly  and  Shirley  '.-"  e.ills  t  ie-  pan  ot.  a~ 
Mr.  Dean  lakes  care  of  Snip  and  Jocko.  "A 
beautiful  t  in  id,  mamma,*1  said  Shirley, 

as  we  tired  travel]  i  for  tea.  "A  beau- 

tiful time,"  echoes  I'olly.  "It.  is  pretty  in  the 
Territory,  mamma,  hut  I  hope  they  will  get  more 
railroad-  there  some  time  ;  one  is  not  enough," 
says  sober  Pearl.  E.  M.  GUERNSEY. 


I  think  HAKIM.  i:'-.  YOI;NG  PEOPLE  is  a.  lovely 
paper.  I  have  only  been  taking  it  a  very  short 
time.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, spelling,  geography,  grammar,  and  Frem-h:  1 
am  going  to  take  history  and  catechism.  I  have 
three  pels  —  adogand  two  canary-birds  —  and  papa 
has  six  horses.  I  am  just  learning  to  ride  horse- 
back. I  have  a  little,  niece  three  years  old—  she 
is  very  cunning  —  and  also  four  nephews,  r 
print  ray  letter  Then-  was  another  little  girl  who 
wrote  from  I'oitsville  :  her  name  is  Kuth  Snyder, 
and  she  goes  t"  the  same  school  that  I  do.  There 
is  a  skating  rink  not  a  sipiai-e  away  from  our 
house.  We  have  a  large  yard,  with  a"  stable  and 
a  hot-boose  in  it.  We  have  three  big  horse- 
chestnut  -trees;  the  chestnuts  are  just  getting 
ripe  now;  they  are  very  pretty.and  if  you  carry 
them  about  you,  are  said  to  keep  rheumatism 
away.  I  am  ten  years  old.  BUTTY  A. 


Nt:«    V..EK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —I  have  been  taking  HAR- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  have  en- 
joyed reading  it  very  much.  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  about  our  club  \\"e  have  a 
literary  club  of  tifieen  members.  K;ich  member 
has  to  bring  in  an  original  story  in  turn,  and  it  is 
read  every  Thursday :  some  of  the  stories  are 
splendid.  Every  two  weeks  a  paper  is  edited. 
and  it  contains  one  continued  and  one  short 
story,  and  any  funny  little  sayings  we  pick  up. 
School  has  begun,  and  we  have  very  hard  lessons 
to  study :  I  have  to  study  four  hours  every  night. 
I  take  French.  German.  Latin,  drawing,  and  mu- 
sic, besides  my  regular  branehes.  -o  my  hands  are 
quite  full.  I  have  spent  my  summer  drawing : 
I  have  drawn  twelve  pictures  17  by  11,  and 
have  learned  to  cook— two  opposite  thing-  I 
think  I  am  making  my  letter  too  long;  but  I  nev- 
er know  when  to  "toi>.  With  much  love.  I  remain 
Your  little  friend,  Et.LA  M. 

Can  you  not  begina  Little  Housekeeper's  Club? 


LAKH  View. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — T  have  so  often  read  let- 
ters from  little  girls  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
that  1  thought  I  would  write  one  myself.  I  am 
i  years  old.  a"nd  I  like  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  I  have  two  <logs  and  two  kittens;  the 
dogs'  names  are  Ned  and  Topsy.  J  take  music 
lessons,  and  practice  an  hour  every  day.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  German  ;  my  school  is  out  at 
noon,  and  so  I  have  the  afternoon  to  myself.  I 
have  a  little  nephew  ;  his  name  is  Vincent  :  IH-  U 
almost  two  years  old.  I  hope  you  will  print  this 
letter.  STELLA  C.  1'. 

ST.  JOBS,  New  BECSHWICK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Y'OUNI;  PEOPLE  for  four 
years,  and  intend  taking  it  all' it  her.     I  tlii- 
tiie  In  i  id.    Jimmy  Brown's  and 

"Nan"  are    the    :,  aecording   i 

biste:  I  think  I  like  "Nan"  the  best,  and  I  wish 
Mrs.  L  r.  Lillie  would  write  a  sequel  telling  us 


more  about  her.  Next  Tuesday  will  be  my  birth- 
day, and  as  a  present  my  papa  is  going  to  have 
three  years  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  bound, 
so  that  my  little  brother  can  have  them  to  read 
when  he  is  old  enough  He  is  only  four  years 
old.  but  he  is  a  very  bright,  cute  little  fellow. 

i  The  other  day  I   was  doing  something  which 

•  please  him,  and  he  said,  "Ob,  Jessie,  you 

stupid  thing,  you  will  know  better  when  you  get 

to  be  a  man." 

We  have  very  disagreeable  summers  here,  not 

!  very  warm,  but  wet  and  foggy.  There  are  a 
great  many  visitors  here  during  the  summer,  but 
1  don't  see  what  they  corne  here  for;  the  only 
thing  worth  seeing  is  the  tide,  which  rises  forty 
ml  the  sail  up  the  St.  John  Kiver  is  beauti- 
ful, if  you  can  find  a  pleasant  day  for  it.  It  is 
very  nice  here  in  winter— clear,  bright  weather, 
and  lots  of  skating  and  sleighing  and  snow-shoe- 
ing. J  expect  to  go  to  Bloomington.  Illinois,  this 
fall,  to  see  my  grandmother,  who  fell  on  the  ice 
two  winters  ago,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk 
since;  but  she  writes  me  nice  letteus,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  have  a  good  time,  and  I  know  my 
grandma  will  be  glad  to  see  my  little  brother— 
but  oh,  won't  she  think  he  is  a  mischief !  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my  eyes ;  J  had 
to  give  up  school  fora  year  at  one  time,  but  since 
then  1  have  worked  very  hard,  and  now  1  am  up 
with  the  other  girls  of  my  age.  This  is  my  lirst 

!  letter,  and  a  pretty  long  one,  I  think  ;  I  am  afraid 

|  you  won't  find  room  for  it,  but  I  tliould  like  to  see 
it  in  the  paper. 

With  love.  JESSIE  GORDON  K. 


PAEKOATK,  BELFAST,  Ii:n  AM.. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  a  very  kind  cousin 
in  Cincinnati,  called  M.  B.(  who  sends  Lizzie  (my 
elder  sister)  HARPER'S  Y'ou.sr;  PEOPLE.  I  am  very 
fond  of  reading  the  letters.  They  are  mostly  from 
little  Americans,  but  perhaps  you  will  not  refuse 
an  Irish  girl's  ;  will  you?  Your  correspondents 
mostly  tell  you  of  their  pets,  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  any  to  tell  about.  At  one_  time  1  had  a  lovely 
black  curly  dog  named  Darwin,  but.  papa  got  him 
sliot  simply  because  he  killed  two  or  three  of  our 
neighbors' cats.  I  don't  like  cats  much  :  do  you? 
1  am  very  fond  of  dogs  and  sheep ;  also  1  do  love 
and  wish  I  had  a  parrot  and  a  monkey,  but  I 
don't  know  where  I  could  get  either.  I  go  to  the 
Ladies'  Intermediate  School,  and  I  study  English, 
arithmetic,  and  music.  We  go  to  Muckamore 
Presbyterian  church  ;  it  is  a  pretty  good  dis- 
tance, but  we  drive,  and  Button,  our  good  pony. 
e;i tries  us  all.  I  liked  "Nan"  very  much,  and  1 
al-o  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  much 
There  was  a  very  lovely  picture  long  ago,  called 
"The  Little  Dreamer,"  aud  another.  "The  Little 
Grandmamma."  JANEJ. 


LAKE  View,  ILLIIOIB. 

In  our  room.  Fifth  Grade,  at  the  Diversey 
Street  School,  we  are  all  writing  to  you.  The 
four  best  papers  are  to  be  directed  and  sent. 
Our  town  is  not  very  small.  Five  years  ago  this 
suburb  had  very  few  dwelling-houses  in  it.  but 
now  it  is  very  thickly  settled.  There  are  about 
nine  public  schools  in  the  town,  also  a  High 
School,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  In  our  school  there  are  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  scholars.  The  population  of 
Lake  View  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. It  takes  about  half  an  hour  in  the  street 
cars  to  reach  town,  though  Chicago  begins  six 
blocks  from  Diversey  Street  School.  Lake  View 
is  so  called  because  it  is  situated  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. When  the  wind  blows  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  watch  the  great  white-caps  on  the  waves. 

JESSIE  II. 

A  veiy  good  letter. 


I  live  in  the  country,  in  Kansas.  I  have  no  bro- 
thers nor  sisters  living.  My  cousin  Dora  has  been 
staying  here  for  the  past  two  years,  but  she  has 
gone  home  now.  and  I  am  very  lonely.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  My  father  is  a  farmer.  I  have  a 
pet  sheep  named  Jessie,  and  a  little  Iamb  named 
Lillie,  and  a  pony  named  Nellie.  I  walk  nearly 
two  miles  to  school ;  sometimes,  when  it  is  mud- 
dy, I  ride  Nellie.  !  take  music  lessons.  Some- 
times you  print  a  little  at  the  bottom  of  the  let- 
ters, and  I  think  it  is  so  very  kind ;  it  seems  as 
though  you  were,  speaking  to  each  writer.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Eddie  smith;  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  him.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  and  weigh 
eighty-four  pounds;  Cousin  Dora  is  only  twelve 
years  old,  but  she  is  larger  than  I  am.  Our  vaca- 
tion will  soon  be  over — in  about  three  weeks — 
but  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  for  I  like  to  go  to  school, 
I  always  have  so  much  fun  there.  I  like  the 
story  "  Wakulla"  very  much.  I  sometimes  try 
the  receipts  given  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and 
think  they  are  very  nice.  I  will  close,  for  I  don't 
think  I  have  written  anything  that  will  interest 
the  readers,  but  their  letters  interest  me  very 
much.  Love  to  all.  EVALINE. 

Louie  Y.  is  kept  very  busy  with  five  dolls  and  a 
dear  little  canary  to  care  for.— Belle  J.  has  a  gen- 
tle pony,  and  is  quite  independent,  as  she  can 
saddle  him  and  bridle  him  herself.  As  she  has  a 
faithful  shepherd  dog  too.  her  rides  are  well  at- 
tended.—Bessie  It.  S. :  Kiss  baby  Nannie  for  me 
right  in  the  middle  of  her  dimpled  chin.  What 


;  did   brother  Harry  do  with   the   opossums  he 
I  caught  ?— Mamie  B.  attends  school,  and  here  is 
:  one  of  the  pretty  stanzas  she  has  written  about 
it  : 

I  try  every  morning  to  be  in  time  ; 

I  am  kind  to  my  playmates  all ; 
I  never  linger  after  the  clock  strikes  nine  ; 
I  obey  my  teacher's  first  call. 

Bessie  B.  Ctrr.careofHartel  Furnace,  St.  Agnace. 
Michigan,  would  very  much  like  to  receive  a  let- 
ter from  Emma  I/.  (..,  of  Humboldt.  Nebraska. 
Will  Emma  write  to  Bessie?— lam  glad  that  Maud 
K.  S.  en  joys  studying  at  home  with  her  mother.  1 

.  think  it  a  delightful  way  of  receiving  education. 
—  Minnie  (j. :  Your  Sunday-school  teacher  is  very 

',  kind,  and  her  letter,  which  you  send  me  to  read, 
is  very  beautiful.  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  room 
to  publish  it  at  present,  but  I  am  finite  puzzled 

i  how  to  be  fair  to  all  the  dear  children  and  satisfy 
them  in  the  publication  of  their  letters  in  the 

i  Post-office  Box.— Henri  "•  "..  Kk-anur  M..  Charlie 
F.  X.,  K1I.1  W.,  Willie  K.  IV.,  (irai'f  II.,  William  A., 
I'PB  and  lies  Moll.,  LuclnH  X.,  Xflson  Irrinir  \\.. 
Alice  (  .  i.  Kclia  l;..  Mabel  B.  I,.,  Dila  II.,  I  .Mi.-  S. 
<  .  Jan..  Maud  K.  J.,  and  lii-rtha  S.  will  please  ac- 

!  cept  thanks  for  their  letters.— Fred  F.,  102  West 
Fourth  Street,  Oswego.  New  Y'ork.  would  like  to 
hear  personally,  if  agreeable,  from  II.  I'.,  CJueens- 
Jand,  Australia,  with  a  view  to  correspondence. 
—Will  the  little  friend  in  Bridgeport  who  lately 
sent  the  Postmistress  a  small  inclosure  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose  kindly  send  her  full  address,  that 
the  money  may  be  returned?— J.  H.  W. :  Please 
write  again  and  tell  us  how  sugar  is  made  on 
your  plantation. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONT1OBUTOII& 
No.  1. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  111.    3.  Chisels  used  in  making 

mortises.    4.  In  better  time.    5.  To  eompel     n  " 
perceive.    7.  A  letter. 


pel.    6.  T' 
NAVAJO. 


No.  2. 
ACROSTIC. 

Prinials  spell  the  name  of  a  distinguished  his- 
torian. 1.  A  false  prophet.  2.  A  great  conqueror. 

3.  An  emperor  who  saw  a  sign  in  the  sky.    4.  A 
monarch  of  Persia.     5.  A  wise  man  of  ancient 
Greece.    6.  A  pope  of  Rome.    7.  A  king  of  Eng- 
land surnamed  the  Great.    8.  A  poet  who  wrote 
"Night  Thoughts."  LULU  PEASE. 

No.  3. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA   FOR  STUDENTS  OF   UNITED 
STATES  HISTORY. 

My  14. 1. 26.  3  is  the  name  of  a  month. 

My  31, 21, 37  is  a  conveyance. 

My  31, 32,  as,  8. 13  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

My  4».  28.  35. 24,  V,,  3  is  what  is  done  by  Congress 
to  a  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law. 

My  0. 28. 16. 33  is  pursued  and  gained  by  hunters. 

My  2. 84,  29,  6  is  length. 

My  42.  43.  22,  26  is  to  throw. 

My  18. 17, 15  is  a  large  body  of  water. 

My  10. 11. 20  is  not  whole. 

My  5,  6. 10.  26  is  an  animal. 

My  7.  41.  38,  3  is  to  remain. 

My  34.  30.  27  is  not  joyful. 

My  44. .%,  30  is  a  color 

My  12.  30.  41  is  a  boy's  name. 

My  5, 11. 23,  33  is  secure. 

My  whole  gives  the  names  of  three  of  our  Presi- 
dents. ELSIE. 

No.  4. 

HOUR-GLASS. 

Centrals,  read  downward,  spell  the  name  of  a 
large  and  influential  city.  1.  Instruments  used  in 
drawing.  2.  A  Scripture  name.  3.  A  small  piece. 

4.  A  letter.    5.  A  conveyance.    6.  Not  wrong.    7. 
I  From  end  to  end  beneath  the  surface. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  357 
No.  1.— The  Postmistress.    Montpelicr. 

No.  2.—         R  A 

JAY  ASS 

J  A  COB       APPLE 

TJ  E  T    ASPHALT 

SLACK 
B  E  <i  ELK 

T  T 

No.  3.— Ambulance. 
No.  4. — Love-lies-bleeding.    Lady's-slipper. 


R  A  C  Q  TJ  E 
YOUNG 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Edith  F..  Lena  J.,  Kate  Hants.  Baltimore, 
Felix.  Bean  stalk.  Willie  A.  Scott.  Spocg 
Hastings.  Jennie  Price.  Thomas  Lawrence 
Vail.  John  Dor-rion.  T.  L.  R  .  Mattie  Sanders,  Paul 
Sisson,  and  Claude  Dana. 
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T1IK  LITTLE  BEAiMN    KIIKI'EK. 

BY  JULIA  K.  IIILDKETII 

THE  Mississippi  River  is  ;i  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
river  t<>  navigate,  owing  to  its  muddy,  uneven  banks 
hallow  water.  Even  ill  broad  da\  light,  unless  pilot- 
,lli  great  care,  large  steamers  often  run  aground, 
and  then  all  the  crew  anil  even  some  of  the  passengers 
will  work  hard  for  hour-,  to  five  themselves  from  their 
unpleasant  and  perilous  position.  At  night  this  river  in 
some  plaees  would  lie  perfectly  impassable,  and  not  even 
the  boldest  or  most  fool-hardy  captain  would  venture  to 
carrj  hU  \essel  through  the  yellow  water,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  lanterns  hung  upon  poles  driven  into  the  mud  at 
short  intervals  apart.  These  lanterns  are  kept  burning 
by  people  hired  by  the  government  for  a  small  sum  of 
money. 

In  a  wild  and  almost  uninhabited  place  in  Tennessee, 
called  Kennesaw.  close  by  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  lived  a  boy  named  Hugh  Davis.  Although  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  he  supported  his  mother  and  little 
sister  by  keeping  the  beacon,  and  also  by  the  sale  of  vege- 
tables from  a  small  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
care.  Three  years  before  my  story  begins  his  father,  who 
was  a  sailor,  had  left  his  family  for  a  six  months'  voyage. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  while  they  were  still  hopefully 
expecting  his  return,  news  came  that  the  vessel  he  sailed 
in  had  been  wrecked  and  all  on  hoard  lost.  His  wife  felt 
his  loss  so  keenly  that  she  fell  ill,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
unable  to  leave  her  room.  So  Hugh  applied  for  the  post 
of  beacon,  keeper,  and  when  his  mother  grew  a  little  better 
they  moved  to  the  small  cottage  they  now  occupied. 

One  evening,  when  the  great  black  clouds  flying  across 
the  sky  and  a  high  wind  told  that  a  storm  was  near.  Hugh 
said  to  his  little  sister  Margery:  "  I  am  going  to  light  the 
beacon  now,  Margery.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  .'" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Hugh,"  answered  Margery;  "only  wait 
one  moment  until  I  tie  my  bonnet  on  tight,  because  the 
wind  blows  so  hard  that  it  will  switch  my  hair  all  over  my 
eyes  and  blind  me." 

"Take  care  of  her,  Hugh,''  said  their  mother,  anxiously, 
as  .she  peered  out  of  the  window  at  the  fast-darkening  sky. 
"  It  must  lie  very  rough  oil  the  river  to-night." 

''Yes,  mother  deal',"  replied  Hugh;  "we  will  be  very 
careful." 

Then  Hugh  put  his  tin  box  of  matches  in  his  pocket,  and 
taking  his  sister's  hand,  left  the  house. 

Close  by  the  river  was  a  steep  stony  hill  which  must  be 
crossed  before  coming  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
Hugh's  heavy  old  boat  lay. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  reached  this  hill,  and  as 
Hugh  hurried  Margery  along  the  rough  path,  lie  said:  "  I 
am  afraid  we  are  late  to-night,  or  else  those  black  clouds 
make  it  look  so.  What  a  gust  of  wind!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  a  blast  struck  them  and  blew  his  hat  from  his  head. 
He  turned  quickly  to  recover  it.  As  he  did  so  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  among  the  jagged  rocks.  Hugh  sprang 
to  his  feet  at  once,  but  sank  directly  down  again  with  a 
groan. 

"  Are  you  hurt  f  inquired  Margery,  wistfully. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  sprained  my  ankle,"  answered 
Hugh,  trying  to  rise  once  more.  But  he  soon  found  that 
he  could  not  rest  his  foot  upon  the  ground  without  givat 
agony. 

"Oh,  poor  Hugh,  do  not  try  to  walk. "cried  Margerx  . 
anxiously  watching  his  painful  movements. 

"But,  Margery,  it  is  so  very  late."  replied  Hugh:  "and 
in  this  mist  and  darkness  there  will  surely  be  some  acci- 
dent if  the  light  is  not  up.  Then  I  should  lose  my  place, 
and  what  will  become  of  you  and  mother;  I  must  reach 
the  beacon  if  I  have  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  I  could  hear  the  boat  coming  now. 
And  only  to  think.  Margery,  the  place  where-  my  beacon 


is  hung  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  river.  The  rock  ex- 
tends yards  beyond  it,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Should  anything  happen  to  a  steamer  there,  it  would 
be  dreadful.  So  you  see  I  must  light  the  beacon." 

After  Hugh  had  moved  on  a  few  steps  he  discovered 
that  his  matchbox  was  missing,  MI  Margery  returned  to 
look  for  it.  After  searching  around  for  a  short  time  she 
found  the  box  on  the  spot  where  Hugh  had  fallen.  As  she 
stooped  to  pick  it  up  a  thought  flew  through  her  mind,  and 
she  said  to  herself: 

"  I  could  light  the  lantern,  if  only  Hugh  would  let  me. 
I  know  how  to  row  a  little — enough  to  reach  the  post,  and 
I  am  sure  I  could  let  down  the  beacon,  for  I  have  often 
done  it." 

So  Margery  ran  back  quickly  to  Hugh,  who  was  still 
slowly  and  painfully  moving  forward,  and  said,  coaxingly, 
"Let  me  go  this  once,  Hugh.  You  will  never  reach  the 
river  in  time  with  your  poor  hurt  foot." 

"  No,  no."  answered  Hugh,  hastily;  "you  are  too  small, 
and  might  be  swept  away  by  the  wind." 

"Why,  Hugh,''  replied  Margery,  indignantly,  "I  am 
not  so  very  small.  I  am  eight  and  a  half,  and  ever  so  tall 
for  my  age.  Do,  please,  let  me  go." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  do,"  said  Hugh,  after  a 
moment's  pause:  "run  on  ahead  and  get  everything 
ready;  untie  the  boat  and  put  in  the  oars.  But  keep  the 
boat  close  to  the  shore  until  I  reach  her." 

"Very  well."  replied  Margery,  as  she  sprang  forward, 
delighted  at  being  trusted  even  this  far.  Very  soon  she 
had  left  Hugh  far  behind.  The  boat  was  easily  unfast- 
ened, and  the  oars  slipped  into  their  places.  Margery 
kept  them  in  her  hands  as  she  seated  herself  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat  to  wait  for  Hugh.  After  sitting  there  a  short 
time,  looking  first  at  the  black,  stormy  sky  and  then  at 
the  misty  dark  river  beneath  her,  she  thought  she  heard 
Hugh  approaching. 

"  How  heavily  he  steps!"  thought  Margery,  turning  to- 
ward the  laud.  "Poor  fellow,  how  his  sprained  ankle 
must  hurt!" 

The  sound  kept  on,  but  Hugh  did  not  appear. 

"  It  is  the  boat !"  cried  Margery  at  last,  springing  up  and 
looking  down  the  river.  "He  will  never  come  in  time." 

Not  more  than  half  a  mile  away  she  saw  the  head-light 
of  one  of  the  largest  steamers  approaching.  It  appeared 
to  be  steering  directly  toward  the  rock  where  the  lantern 
usually  hung.  The  mist  was  heavy  and  thick,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  violent  gusts;  even  little  Margery  knew  the 
terrible  danger  the  boat  ran  in  grounding  on  such  a  night 
as  this;  so  without  wasting  a  moment  she  seized  one  of  the 
oars  in  both  hands,  and  pressing  it  against  the  bank  with 
all  her  might,  sent  the  boat  out  into  the  water.  Then  seating 
herself  again,  she  grasped  both  oars  firmly  in  her  hands, 
and  began  struggling  against  the  wind.  At  first  Margery 
thought  her  boat  did  not  move  at  all,  but  presently,  to  her 
great  joy.  she  found  that  little  by  little  she  was  ueariug 
the  beacon  pole. 

The  sky  was  very  black  now,  and  when  Margery  looked 
at  the  dark  water,  and  heard  the  regular  beat  of  the  pad- 
dles of  the  swiftly  approaching  steamer,  she  grew  dread- 
fully frightened,  and  would  have  liked  to  be  back  on 
shore  again  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unlighted  lantern 
and  the  great  boat's  peril.  So,  trying  to  forget  her  own 
danger,  she  rowed  bravely  on. 

A>  it  was  only  a  short  distance  in  reality  to  the  rock. 
Margery  soon  found  herself  abreast  of  it.  She  secured  her 
boat  hastily  by  throwing  the  rope  attached  to  it  around 
the  pole. 

The  beacon,  or  lantern,  was  drawn  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  slender  rope  run  through  a  pulley  at  the  top  of 
the  pole,  and  it  was  secured  in  its  place  by  winding  the 
ropi-  around  a  button  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pole. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unfasten  the  rope  and 
lower  the  lantern,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  light  the  lamp 
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inside,  for  each  time  Margery  struck  a  match  the  wind 
blew  it  out,  and.  besides,  the  boat  rocking  up  and  down 
made  her  very  unsteady.  Once  she  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  steamer.  How  near  it  seemed!  It  had 
passed  the  beacon  just  below,  and  was  now  bearing  down 
directly  toward  her;  she  knew  this  by  the  position  of  the 
lights  on  board  that  shone  through  the  thick  mist  like 
stars. 

"  If  I  don't  light  the  lamp  soon,"  said  Margery  to  her- 
self, "they  will  run  right  upon  the  rock.  They  are  com- 
ing so  fast,  and  Hugh  says  this  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  river.''  As  she  struck  another  match,  the  lantern 
on  the  seat  beside  her  toppled  over,  aud  the  lamp  rolled 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  She  picked  it  up  quickly, 
but  was  horrified  to  find  that  it  had  fallen  into  a  pool  of 
water,  and  that  the  wick  was  soaking  wet.  All  the  match- 
es in  the  box  would  not  light  it  now  until  it  had  been 
dried. 

"  Oil  dear!  oh  dear!"  cried  Margery,  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hands.      "  I  can  not  think  what  to  do  now.      If 
I  only  had  something  to  make  a  bonfire  of,  I  might  per- 
haps save   the  steamer  yet.      But  there   is   nothing   dry 
anywhere  around,  not  even  a  scrap  of  paper."     At  that  | 
moment  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  tore  her  sun-bonnet  from  her  ! 
head,  aud  as  she  threw  out  her  arm  to  catch  it.  her  hand  i 
struck  the  lamp,  and  a  thought  came  into  her  mind,  and 
springing  to  her  feet,  she  cried.  "  I  can  make  a  torch,  if  j 
only  there  is  time." 

Then  without  one  glance  at  the  steamer,  she  tore  otf  her 
apron,  which  was  a  large  one  with  long  sleeves,  and  wound 
it  and  her  sun-bonnet  around  the  handle  of  one  of  the  I 
oars.      Then  opening  the  lamp,  she  poured  the  oil  it  con- 
tained over  this  great  wad  of  cotton  cloth  until  it  was  com-  i 
pletely  soaked  through.      Seizing  a  handful  of  matches,  [ 
she  struck  them  all  together  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  lan- 
tern, and,  before  the  wind  had  time  to  blow  them  out,  ap- 
plied the  flame  to  the  strange  torch.      In  a  moment  there 
was  a  glorious  blaze,  and  Margery  sprang  upon  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  waving  the  oar  over  her  head.     The 
instant  she  did  so  the  whistle  of  the  steamer  gave,  such 
a  loud,  sharp  shriek  that  Margery  almost  fell   into  the 
water. 

Recovering  herself  quickly,  she  balanced  herself  more 
firmly,  and  continued  to  move  the  torch  backward  and  ' 
forward.     The  flame  lit  up  the  water  on  all  sides,  and 
shone  brightly  over  little   Margery  herself.      Her  head 
was  uncovered,  and  her  long  hair  streamed  out  behind  her  ! 
like  a  yellow  veil.     Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  on  the  steamboat.      Margery's  heart  now  began  j 
to  beat  loud  and  fast,  for  she  was  afraid  that  her  beacon  | 
had  been  lighted  too  late  to  save  the  huge  boat.     But  after 
a  great  many  loud  whistles  and  shrieks,  she  saw  that  it 
moved  much  slower.     Those  on  board   had   discovered 
their  danger  just  in  time,  and  were  doing  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  send  the  vessel  out  into  the  stream  again,  for  the 
pilot  had  been  steering  directly  for  the  rock  where  the 
beacon   usually  hung.     In  two  minutes  more  he  would 
have  struck  upon  it,  and  in  the  panic  this  would  have 
cuused  many  lives  might  have  been  lost. 

As  the  vessel  moved  slowly  forward,  and  finally  stopped 
within  a  few  feet  of  her,  Margery  saw  that  the  Captain 
and  several  men  were  leaning  over  the  side,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  and  endeavoring  to  see  who  it  was 
that  held  the  torch.  Presently  the  Captain  cried  out, 

"Why,  it  is  little  Margery  Davis.  Where  is  Hugh, 
Margery  ?" 

"Hugh  hurt  himself  as  he  was  coming  to  light  the  lan- 
tern, so  I  came  in  his  place,"  answered  Margery. 

"All  alone?"  inquired  the  Captain,  wonderiugly. 
"But  how  did  you  come  by  the  torch  2" 

"The  lamp  fell  in  the  water,  and  so  I  made  this  out  of 
my  sun-bonnet  aud  apron  soaked  in  oil,"  said  Margery, 
in  rather  a  frightened  voice,  for  while  she  was  speaking  a 


great  many  people  came  and  stood  by  the  rail  to  listen 
and  hear  what  she  was  saying.  When  she  had  finished, 
one  of  the  men  cried  out, 

"Three  cheers  for  little  Margery  Davis,  the  girl  who 
saved  our  boat!" 

Then  they  all  shouted  "Hurrah  for  Margery!"  so  loud- 
ly and  heartily  that  little  Margery  laughed. 

All  at  once  there  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  commotion 
on  deck,  and  a  large  man,  with  a  sunburned  face  and  big 
light  beard,  pushed  the  people  right  aud  left  as  he  forced 
his  way  to  the  front. 

"Margery  Davis,  did  you  say  ?"  cried  he.  "  Let  me  see 
the  little  girl,  mates." 

After  looking  at  her  for  a  moment  he  began  to  climb 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Margery  was  terribly  fright- 
ened when  he  sprang  lightly  into  her  boat,  and  taking 
the  torch  from  her  hand,  held  it  so  that  the  light  fell  full 
upon  her  face.  Then  lifting  her  in  his  arms,  he  said, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  "How  came  you  here  all  alone? 
Where  are  your  mother  and  Hugh  2" 

Margery  thought  he  was  angry,  because  he  looked  so 
strangely,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  answered : 

"  Mother  is  at  home,  and  really  and  truly  Hugh  would 
have  come  and  lit  the  beacon  only  he  fell  and  hurt  his 
foot.  I  ran  on  first,  and  when  I  saw  the  boat  I  knew  he 
would  never  be  in  time.  Please  do  not  scold  him." 

The  strange  man  did  not  answer  Margery,  but  turning 
to  the  crowd  on  the  steamboat  he  said,  "This  is  my  little 
girl,  mates.  I  have  been  from  home  three  years.  She 
does  not  remember  me,  but  I  am  proud  of  her." 

At  this  the  men  gave  three  more  cheers,  and  the  Captain 
said,  "  Welcome  home,  Davis."  Then  he  letdown  a  light- 
ed lantern  to  replace  the  old  one,  and  turning  to  Mar- 
gery, said, 

"  Thank  you,  Margery.  You  have  done  a  grand  thing 
for  so  small  a  girl,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it."  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  move  on. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Margery  looked  earnestly 
into  the  face  of  the  man  who  held  her  hand,  and  said. 
"Are  you  really  my  papa?" 

"  Yes."  answered  he,  softly,  "and  are  you  glad  to  see 
me  2" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed," replied  Margery,  kissing  him.  "  But 
mamma  will  be  almost  too  glad,  for  she  has  been  crying 
about  you  ever  and  ever  so  long." 

After  Margery's  father  had  swung  the  lantern,  he  row- 
ed the  boat  to  shore,  where  they  found  Hugh  in  a  dread- 
ful fright  about  Margery. 

As  he  was  so  much  older  than  the  little  girl,  he  remem- 
bered his  father  at  once,  and  welcomed  him  with  delight. 
His  ankle  was  still  painful,  so  his  father  assisted  him  to 
walk  home.  And  Margery  ran  before  to  bear  the  good 
news  to  her  mamma. 

On  the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  River's  banks 
there  was  no  happier  family  to  be  found  that  stormy  night 
than  the  Davis  family. 

The  next  day  Margery's  father  received  a  letter  from 
the  Captain  of  the  vessel  she  had  saved,  telling  him  there 
was  a  good  position  awaiting  him  on  board  his  boat. 

Then  in  a  few  weeks  the  family  left  the  small  shabby 
|  house  they  had  lived  in,  and  moved  to  a  much  larger  and 
pleasaiiter  home. 

Hugh,  who  had  long  since  recovered  from  his  injury. 
1  gave  up  his  post  of  beacon  tender,  aud  now  goes  to  one  of 
the  finest  schools  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Davis  is  at  home  very  often,  for  he  only  makes 
short  trips  now.  Little  Margery  sometimes  accompanies 
him  on  these  trips,  and  then  she  is  so  petted  by  the  Cap- 
tain and  all  the  crew  that  her  father  declares  he  is  afraid 
she  will  be  spoiled.  But  this  has  not  happened  yet,  for 
she  is  still  the  same  kind  and  thoughtful  girl  she  was 
when  she  lit  the  torch  to  save  the  vessel  from  grounding 
on  the  beacon  rock. 
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or  a  farm,  there'  were  lil'ty  Icelanders,  most,  of  their  neigh- 
bors indeed,  who  went,  with  them.  besides  the  agent  in 
charge,  and  I  hey  did  not  lunch  care  where  they  went,  SO 
long  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  wonderful  .\iiiei-i<;;i  where  ev- 
erv  man  owned  land  and  was  rich. 

Frida,  the  baby,  could  noi  walk,  but  just  before  sailing 
(  Hal'  called  the  older  children,  and  showing  thorn  a  long 
rope.  said.  ••That  yon  may  not  lose  yourselves,  and  fall 
into  the  deep  water,  1113  hoys  and  girls.  I  shall  tie  you  to 
,.;i,.h  other,  (  Maf  lir.-t.  Lena  next,  then  Sarah  and  .Ian  near 
to  each  other,  I  lien  Ingeborg,  and  last  my  big  strong 
Matthias,  to  keep  the  little  ones  safe." 

So  tethered,  they  made  the  long  journey,  and  very  tire- 
some they  found  the  ocean  voyage  iii  the  close,  dark 
steerage 

New  York  children  know  that  all  emigrants  are  landed 
at  (  'astle  Uarden,  a  large  round  huilding  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  city,  where  their  names  are  recorded.  Mr.  Gary, 
the  agent,  attended  to  all  such  business  for  our  Icelanders, 
who  soon  found  themselves  steaming  toward  the  West  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Such  marvellous  speed 
frightened  them  at  lirst.  for  they  have  not  even  wagon- 
roads  in  Iceland,  and  of  anything  like  railroad  travel  the 
people  have  no  idea,  but  soon  it  became  interesting  to  them 
to  see  the  houses  and  trees  lly  past,  and  to  go  through  more 
towns  in  an  hour  than  were  in  the  whole  island  from 
which  they  came. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Cary 
marched  his  colony  across  Chicago,  the  Olafsons,  as 
it  chanced,  at  the  foot  of  the  procession.  "Two  more 
days,  and  one  more  ride,"  he  said,  "and  yon  will  he  in 
Dakota." 

As  they  walked  Matthias  discovered  that  the  rope  about 
his  waist  had  become  so  loosened  that  he  could  easily  un- 
tie it.  It  was  very  tiresome  for  the  children  to  he  fasten- 
ed together,  and  he  very  much  wished  to  look  more  close 
ly  at  the  marvellous  buildings,  which  the  gray  light  show- 
ed dimly.  He  whispered  to  Ingeborg,  as  he  showed  her 
that  he  was  free,  "See,  sister,  I  shall  run  on  a  little.  lean 
walk  faster  than  this,  and  come  to  you  soon.  If  you  are 
good,  and  do  not  cry  or  tell  the  father,  1  will  bring  you 
a  slice  of  fish." 

Icelanders  eat  fish  as  other  people  do  bread,  and  as 
Ingeborg  had  had  none  since  coming  to  America,  she 
thought  it  would  taste  very  good.  Moreover,  Matthias 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  all  day  with  the 
men  in  the  boat;  surely  he  7iiight  take  a  little  walk  with- 
out danger. 

So  he  slipped  away  in  the  dark-ness,  and  Ingeborg  said 
never  a  word,  while  Olaf,  trusting  the  good  Iceland 
rope,  held  fast  little  Olaf's  hand,  and  never  looked  at  the 
rest. 

There  were  weeping  and  wailing  when  they  made  the 
awful  discovery  that  he  u  as  gone;  1ml  before  they  could 
make  their  trouble  known  to  the  agent  they  had  been 
hurried  on  the  cars,  and  were  moving  out  of  the  city. 
When  they  told  him,  Mr.  Cary  said,  re  as-ur'mgly,  "I'll 
telegraph  to  the  Danish  consul.  lie  will  look  him  up. 
and  send  him  on  in  a  day  or  two." 

(  Hat'  had  read  about  the  telegraph  in  books,  but  he 
could  not.  understand  how  the  small  wires,  as  they  were 
described,  could  forward  a  stronir  boy.  He  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  the  rest,  but  the  children  cried,  and  lluldah  wish- 
ed many  times  that  they  had  never  left  Iceland,  and  all 
happiness  for  them  had  gone  out  of  America. 

Matthias,  meantime,  was  having  remarkable  adventures 
in  Chicago.  He  marvelled  at  everything — at  the  high 
buildings  first,  because  only  one  story  bouses  are  made  in 


\  I*inc  i\\u  vcar-  a^it  hroiiirM,  a  faniiK  of  t'-n  rliiMrt'i),  from  Den- 
mark !«  Iiakota,  all  ticil  together  l>v  :i  n.|n  .  \Vhrn  tlii'V  \vero  inter- 
virwni,  in  Minnesota,  tin-  lather  <leelared  lhat  tin-  tnpe  hail  nut  been 
off  -inee  tin  \  started.  Ai  ruoi:. 


Iceland,  and  those  have  lava  walls  six  feet  in  thickness, 
on  account  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  dress  of  the  men 
and  women  was  ijiieer,  and  more  strange  still  the  lan- 
guage they  spoke,  for  Matthias  had  never  heard  other  than 
the  Iceland  speech,  and  supposed,  of  course,  that  all  the 
world  used  that. 

But  as  bright  daylight  came  on,  and  more  people  were 
in  the  street,  some  of  them  stared  so  rudely  that  he  decided 
to  go  back  to  Ingeborg  and  the  steam-care. 

Instead  of  I  In'  steam-cars  he  came,  as  he  thought,  to  a 
forest.  He  had  never  seen  so  many  trees  before,  and  his 

heart   s| dil\   gave  a  throb  of  joy,  for  he  saw,  beyond,  a 

large  sheet  of  water. 

Tired  and  hungry,  he  sal  upon  the  end  of  a  pier  to  rest 
a  while,  and  gladden  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  water,  which 
reminded  him  of  home.  There  he  soon  fell  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  terrible  scream, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  head  to  see,  first,  something  white  fall- 
ing toward  the  water,  then  a  woman  wringing  her  hands 
over  the  low  railing.  Two  large  boys  stood  near,  and 
screamed  also. 

"Stupids!"  thought  Matthias,  as  he  jumped  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  white  dress,  "yon  should  see  the  Ice- 
land ocean  and  the  Iceland  rocks  if  you  dare  not  go  in 
here." 

He  soon  brought  the  child  to  shore ;  it  was  nothing;  he 
often  took  Frida  swimming  in  the  fiord  at  home,  and  she 
laughed  and  thought  it  fun. 

(  >ne  of  the  stupid  boys  had  gone  to  a  house  near,  and 
by  the  time  Matthias  had  given  the  child  to  the  crying 
nurse,  a  lady  was  quickly  running  across  the  park,  for 
Matthias's  forest  was  only  Lincoln  Park. 

When  the  child  was  somewhat  restored,  the  nurse  ex- 
plained the  accident. 

"I  held  him  up  to  look  at  the  water,  and  he  gave  a 
spring  out  of  my  arms  into  the  lake.  I  cried,  and  this 
boy  jumped  in  and  brought  the  baby  to  land." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  lady  to  Matthias. 

"She  can  not  talk  either,"  he  thought;  but  guessing 
her  meaning,  and  wishing  to  be  very  polite,  he  made  a 
low  how.  and  said:  "Matthias,  from  Iceland,  madame;  .son 
of  Olaf  Olafson  and  Huldah  his  wife." 

"What  does  he  say  ?"  she  asked  of  the  nurse. 

"He  does  not  talk  Norwegian,  but  I  understand  some,'' 
was  the  answer.  "His  name  is  Matthias;"  and  the  wo- 
man turned  and  addressed  to  Matthias  the  sweetest  words 
he  had  ever  heard,  for  though  they  were  not.  good  Ice- 
land speech,  he  could  understand  them,  and  in  return 
made  his  troubles  known. 

"The  Danish  consul  is  the  one  to  see,"  said  the  lady, 
when  all  had  been  explained  to  her.  "But  some  dry 
clothes  tirst  and  breakfast  for  our  rescuer." 

Never  in  his  life  had  Matthias  eaten  such  a  breakfast. 
He  remembered  his  promise  to  Ingeborg.  "Will  you 
ask  the  lady,"  he  said  to  the  nurse,  "  if  I  may  take  this 
tine  while  cake  to  Ingeborg,  my  sister?  She  has  never 
seen  one.  and  it  will  please  her  more  than  a  slice  of 
lisli." 

An  hour  later  he  stood  before  the  Danish  consul,  who 
held  a  yellow  envelope  in  his  hand,  and  who  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  long'  story. 

"  You  are  the  young  man  we  want,"  he  said.  "I  am 
proud  to  meei  you,  my  brave  little  countryman.  Iceland 
SIMS  and  rucks  make  strong  hoys.  You  shall  go  west  by 
the  nine-o'clock  train  to-night." 

Two  days  later  he  was  in  Dakota.  Huldah  and  Olaf 
were  so  glad  to  see  their  runaway  that  they  forgot  to  scold 
him  as  he  deserved. 

As  for  Lena,  Jan,  and  the  rest,  to  this  clay  the  world,  in 
their  opinion,  holds  nothing  so  beautiful  as  Chicago, 
where,  according  to  Matthias,  "the  houses  have  soft  cloth 
on  all  the  floors,  and  mirrors  tall  as  giants,  more  glass  in 
one  window  than  in  a  whole  Iceland  house,  silver  like 
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the  blessed  communion  on  the  table,  and  fine  white  and 
sweet  food,  much  as  one  chooses  to  eat/' 

The  second  day  Ingeborg  divided  the  roll  into  six  equal 
parts,  that  even  Frida  might  know  by  experience  some- 
thing of  the  luxury  which  Matthias  described. 


WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    M  UN  ROE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MARK  DISCOVERS  THE  GHOST,   AND   FINDS  HIM  IN  A 
TRYING  POSITION. 

MARK  had  already  seen  that  the  hoy's  right  foot  was 
terribly  mangled  and  covered  with  blood,  and  he  went 
quickly  for  more  water  with  which  to  bathe  it.  After  he 
had  washed  off  the  blood,  and  bound  the  wounded  foot  as 
well  as  he  could  with  his  handkerchief  and  one  of  his 
shirt  sleeves  torn  into  strips,  he  found  that  the  boy  had 
again  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  have  fully  recovered 
his  consciousness. 

"  Do  you  feel  better?"  asked  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  boy.  "I  can  sit  up  now,  if  you 
will  help  me." 

Mark  helped  him  into  a  sitting  position,  with  his  back 
against  the  tree  to  which  he  had  clung  when  the  alligator 
tried  to  drag  him  into  the  water.  Then  he  said,  ''Now 
wait  here  a  minute  while  I  bring  round  the  canoe.  I'll 
get  you  into  it,  and  take  you  home,  for  your  foot  must  be 
properly  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible." 

Hurrying  back  to  where  he  had  left  the  canoe,  Mark 
brought  it  around  the  point,  very  close  to  where  the  boy 
was  sitting,  and  pulled  one  end  of  it  high  up  on  the  bank. 
Then  going  to  the  boy,  he  said,  "If  you  can  stand  up, 
and  will  put  both  arms  around  my  neck,  I'll  carry  you  to 
the  canoe;  it's  only  a  few  steps.'' 

Although  he  almost  cried  out  with  the  pain  caused  by 
the  effort,  the  boy  succeeded  in  doing  as  Mark  directed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  seated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  with  his  wounded  foot  resting  on  Mark's  folded 
jacket. 

Mark  shoved  off  carefully,  and  stepping  gently  into  the 
other  end  of  the  canoe,  began  to  paddle  up  the  river. 
The  boy  sat  with  closed  eyes,  and  though  Mark  wanted 
to  ask  him  how  it  had  all  happened,  he  waited  patiently, 
fearing  that  his  companion  was  too  weak  to  talk.  He 
noticed  that  the  boy  was  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
that  his  clothes  were  very  old  and  ragged,  and  that  he 
had  a  bag  and  a  powder-horn  slung  over  his  shoulders.  He 
also  noticed  that  his  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and  that 
his  face,  in  spite  of  its  present  paleness,  was  tanned,  as 
though  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  had  a  strange- 
ly familiar  look  to  him,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  must 
have  seen  it  somewhere  before;  but  where  he  could  not 
think. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  "Go  Bang"  landing  place, 
the  boy  opened  his  eyes,  and  Mark,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain his  curiosity,  asked, 

"  How  did  the  alligator  happen  to  catch  you  ?" 

' '  I  was  asleep, "  answered  the  boy,  ' '  and  woke  up  just  in 
time  to  catcli  hold  of  that  tree  as  he  grabbed  my  foot  and 
began  pulling  me  to  the  water.  He  would  have  had  me 
in  another  minute,  for  I  was  letting  go  when  yon  came," 
and  the  boy  shuddered  at  the  remembrance. 

"  Well,"  said  Mark,  a  little  boastfully,  "  he  won't  catch 
anybody  else.  He's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  now.  Here 
we  are.'' 

Mrs.  Elmer  was  much  shocked  at  Mark's  story,  and  said 
she  was  very  thankful  that  he  had  not  only  been  the  means 
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of  saving  a  human  life,  but  had  escaped  unharmed  himself. 
At  the  same  time  she  made  ready  to  receive  the  boy,  and, 
when  the  men  brought  him  in.  she  had  a  bed  opened  for 
him,  warm  water  and  castile  soap  ready  to  bathe  the 
wounds,  and  soft  linen  to  bandage  them. 

Captain  Johnson,  who  called  himself  "a  rough  and 
ready  surgeon,"  carefully  felt  of  the  wounded  foot  t<>  as- 
certain whether  any  bones  were  broken.  The  boy  bore 
this  patiently,  and  without  a  murmur,  though  one  or 
two  gasps  of  pain  escaped  him.  When  the  Captain  said 
that,  though  he  could  not  feel  any  fractured  bones,  the 
ankle  joint  was  dislocated,  and  must  be  pulled  back  into 
place  at  once,  he  clenched  his  teeth,  drew  in  a  long  breath, 
and  nodded  his  head.  Taking  a  firm  hold  above  and  be- 
low the  dislocated  joint,  the  Captain  gave  a  quick  twist 
with  his  powerful  hands  that  drew  from  the  boy  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain. 

"There,"  said  the  Captain,  soothingly,  "it's  all  over; 
now  we  will  bathe  it,  and  bandage  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
you  will  be  as  good  as  you  were  before  you  met  Mr.  'Gator. 
If  not  better,  "he  added,  as  he  took  note  of  the  boy's  wretch- 
ed clothes  and  general  appearance. 

After  seeing  the  patient  made  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. Mark  and  the  two  men  went  out,  leaving  him  to  the 
gentle  care  of  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth. 

"Mark,"  said  Captain  Johnson,  "let's  take  the  skiff  and 
go  and  get  that  alligator.  I  guess  Miss  Ruth  would  like 
to  see  him.  One  of  my  men  can  go  along  to  help  us,  or 
Jan,  if  he  will." 

"All  right,"  said  Mark,  and  Jan  said  he  would  go  if  it 
wouldn't  take  too  long. 

"We'll  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  if  it's  only  a  mile  away,  as  Mark  says." 

So  they  went. 

It  took  the  united  strength  of  the  three  to  get  the  alli- 
gator into  the  skiff  when  they  found  him.  He  measured 
ten  feet  and  four  inches  in  length,  and  Captain  Johnson, 
who  claimed  to  be  an  authority  concerning  alligators,  said 
that  was  very  large  for  fresh-water,  though  in  tide  water 
they  were  sometimes  found  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  he 
had  heard  of  several  that  were  even  longer. 

While  Mark  was  showing  them  just  where  the  boy  lay 
when  he  first  saw  him,  Jan  picked  up  an  old  muzzle-load- 
ing shot-gun  and  a  pair  of  much -worn  boots,  that  had 
heretofore  escaped  their  notice.  Both  barrels  of  the 
gun  were  loaded ;  but  one  only  contained  a  charge  of  pow- 
der, which  surprised  them. 

"What  do  you  suppose  he  was  going  to  do  with  only  a 
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chaise  of  powder  '."  asked  .Mark,  when  this  discovery  was 
made 

"I've  no  idea,  "answered  the  Captain;  "  perhaps  he  for- 
got I  lie  shot,  or  hadn't  anv  Id'l. 

When  they  reached  home  with  the  big  alligator,  the 
whole  household  came  out  to  look  al  it.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
and  Ruth  shuddered  when  they  saw  the  monster  that  had 
s -arlv  drained  the  boy  into  the  river. 

••  oh. 'Mark. "said  Ruth,  •'.just  think  if  you  liadn't come 
al»nu'  just  then  !" 

••  Eow  mereiftil  that  your  father  thought  of  taking  the 
ridel"  said  Mrs.  Elmer.  "  1  don't  suppose  we  could  keep  it 
f.ir  Mr.  Elmer  to  see.  could  we  :"  she  asked  of  Captain 
Johnson. 

"Oh   no,  ma'am,  not  in  this  warm  weather,"  answered 


"That's  another  of  the  colored  folks'  superstitions,''  said 
Captain  Johnson.  "They  believe  that  if  you  bury  any 
dead  animal  so  that  the  turkey  buzzards  can't  get  at  it, 
they'll  bring  you  bad  luck." 

"  Tain't  no  'stition,  nuther.  Hit's  a  pop  sho'  fac',  dat's 
what."  muttered  Aunt  Chloe,  angrily,  as  she  walked  off 
toward  the  house. 

So  the  head  of  the  alligator  was  cut  off  and  buried,  and 
the  body  disappeared,  though  whether  the  body  was  bur- 
ied or  served  to  make  a  meal  for  the  buzzards  no  one 
seemed  exactly  to  know. 

That  afternoon  Captain  Johnson  went  off  down  the 
river  with  his  lighter,  saying  that  he  could  always  be 
found  at  St.  Mark's  when  wanted;  and  Mark  and  Jan 
went  into  the  woods  to  look  for  cedar  fence-posts. 


'"FIRE    QUICK!      NO,   IT'S    ONLY    POWDER;    IT    WON'T   HURT    HIM.      I    DIDN'T    KILL   THE   DOG.'" 


the  Captain  ;  "  but  we  can  cut  off  the  head  and  bury  it,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  you  will  have  a  nice  skull  as  a  me- 
mento." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  body  ?" 

"  Why,  throw  it  into  the  river,  I  suppose,"  answered  the 
Captain. 

''  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  bury  it  too  ?" 

"Hi!  Miss  Elmer;  yo'  sho'ly  wouldn't  t'ink  of  doiii' 
dat  ar.'' exclaimed  Aunt  Chloe.  who  had  by  this  time  be- 
come a  fixture  in  the  Elmer  household,  and  had  come 
out  with  the  rest  to  see  the  alligator. 

"Why  not,  Chloe  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Elmer,  in  surprise. 

"  Kase  ef  youse  putten  um  in  de  groun'.  how's  Marse 
Tukky  Buzzard  gwine  git  um  ?  Can't  nebber  hab  no 
luck  ef  youse  cheat  Marse  Tukky  Buzzard  dat  ar  way." 


After  the  day's  work  was  finished  and  the  family  were 
gathered  in  the  sitting-room  for  the  evening,  Mark  had  a 
long  and  earnest  conversation  with  his  mother  and  Ruth. 
At  its  close,  Mrs.  Elmer  said,  "Well,  my  son.  wait  until 
we  hear  what  your  father  thinks  of  it,"  and  Ruth  said, 
"  I  think  it's  a  perfectly  splendid  plan." 

Mark  slept  in  the  room  with  the  wounded  boy,  whose, 
name  they  had  learned  to  be  Frank  March,  that  night,, 
and  was  roused  several  times  before  morning  to  give  him 
water,  for  he  was  very  feverish.  He  talked  in  his  sleep, 
too,  as  though  he  were  having  troubled  dreams,  and  once- 
Mark  heard  him  say; 

"Fire  quick!  No,  it's  only  powder;  it  won't  hurt 
him.  I  didn't  kill  the  dog." 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 
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THE    KING    OF    THE    FOREST. 


A  LION  HUNT. 

DID  you   see   any  lions,   Uncle  Robert?"  asked  my 
small  nephew  Bob  on   my  return  from  the  Dark 
Continent,  whither  I  had  followed  one  of  our  great  ex- 
ploring parties. 

"Indeed  I  did,  my  boy,"  I  answered,  and  forth witli  I 


was   compelled   to  tell   him  the   following  story  of  my 
encounter  with  the  king  of  beasts  in  South  Africa: 

"We  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  shallow  stream 
called  the  Notawaney.  During  the  night  a  disagreeable 
drizzling  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  such  sleep  as  we  could 
manage  to  get  was  disturbed  by  the  dogs,  who  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  dangerous  beasts,  and  gave  utterance  to  their  fear 
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by  incessant  whines  and  suppressed  growls.  About  three 
in  the  morning  I  was  aroused  by  a  disturbance  among 
our  draught  oxen  and  horses.  A  number  of  them  were 
secured  with  new  bull'alo  reimN,  which  we  had  procured 
in  Marico.  But  three  or  four  of  the  most  powerful  and 
valuable  succeeded  in  breaking  loose. 

"The  missing  cattle  had  to  be  recovered,  and  at  daybreak 
we  started  out.  armed  with  double  eight-bore  guns.  Tak- 
ing the  back  trail,  we  spoored  them  for  two  miles  along 
the  road.  Here  they  had  branched  off  to  the  right,  trav- 
ersed about  three  miles  of  velt,  and  halted  in  the  open 
plain.  Our  guide  was  a  native  named  Macalaca,  and 
from  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  commenced  his 
work  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  an  old  hunter. 

"  Soon  he  led  us  across  the  thick  jungle  011  to  more  open 
ground.  This  he  traversed  at  a  rapid  pace  till  some  loose 
rocks  forming  the  margin  of  a  eojije  were  reached.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  appeared  at  fault,  when,  looking  to  his 
left,  with  a  grunt  he  pointed  his  finger,  brought  his  gun 
down,  and  cocked  it.  Looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
a  lion,  with  the  hip-bone  of  the  horse  between  his  fore- 
legs, lay  facing  us. 

"  At  the  time  he  was  seventy-five  yards  off — too  far 
to  make  eel-tain  work:  so  we  resolved  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tance by  one-half.  While  doing  so,  two  lions  that  must 
have  been  behind  the  rocks  got  up.  walked  leisurely  away, 
gradually  increasing  their  speed  till  they  disappeared. 

' '  Such  conduct  was  evidently  not  going  to  be  pursued  by 
his  lordship.  He  was  interested  in  his  meal,  and  was  not 
goingto  leave  it  for  any  such  unimportant  thing  as  a  man 
with  a  gun.  With  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  us  and  his 
head  flat  upon  the  ground,  he  watched  our  movements 
with  a  quiet  earnestness,  his  tail  all  the  time  moving  gen- 
tly to  and  fro. 

"My  companion  said  quietly,  in  a  low  tone,  'Don't  fire 
until  you  see  his  ears  twitch/  At  that  very  tnoment  as,  it 
seemed,  they  were  drawn  back  with  a  quick  spasmodic  mo- 
tion, 'Now's  our  time,'  he  said,  and  a  brace  of  bullets, 
one  in  the  shoulder  and  another  in  the  head,  turned  him 
over  on  his  side  dead.  Not  a  struggle  occurred  after  the 
shots  were  fired,  and  so  simultaneously  were  the  triggers 
pressed  that  the  two  reports  sounded  as  one. 

'•  On  returning  to  the  wagons  we  soon  discovered  what 
had  made  the  oxen  stampede  and  the  dogs  so  uneasy  dur- 
ing the  night.  Several  lions  —  the  boys  said  five  —  had 
walked  repeatedly  round  our  encampment  at  less  than  a 
hundred  yards'  distance.  In  spite  of  the  drizzling  rain, 
there  remained  the  spoor — a  proof  that  the  story  told  by  the 
boys  was  true. " 

FROM  THE  OLD  GERMAN. 

BY  E.  M.  TKAQU.MI!. 

HOW  should  the  heart  nf  n  lilile  child  be? 
As  pure  as  the  lily  that  blooms  on  the  lea, 
As  clear  as  the  dews  from  the  heavens  that  fall, 
As  true  as  the  mirror  that  hangs  on  the  wall. 
As  fresh  as  the  fountain,  as  gay  as  the  lark 
That  trills  out  its  soug  'twixt  the  day  and  the  dark. 
As  glad  as  the  angels  when,  soaring,  they  fly 
•  Mi  the  bright  wings  of  love  to  their  home  in  the  skv. 


MY   DOG  BOODLE  JACK. 
BY  FKAXK  u.  roxvKKsK 

I. 

Ol'l;  vessel  was  lying  at  anchor  in  a  little  harbor  far 
"p  "U   the   northern    coast    of   Labrador.      With    the 
Professor's  trim  on  my  shoulder,  and  a.  tin  box  forilouers 
and  specimens  at  my  back.  I  stood  a  moment  on  the  small 
fish  wharf,  where  our  men  had  landed  me. 

The  gnu  I  carried  for  companionship's  sake.  I  had 
n"i  (until  coining  on  board)  handled  anything-  of  tin- 
kind  since  my  bo\  hood  days.  When  we  reached  Labra- 
dor. 1  tiled  one  afternoon  to  shoot  a  black- wino-ed  auk 


that  was  flying  a  few  feet  above  the  deck.  I  don't  quite 
know  how  it  was,  but  as  the  muzzle  of  the  deadly  weapon 
moved  around,  I  noticed  that  all  hands  suddenly  hurried 
below,  except  Professor  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  gun,  who, 
as  he  dived  behind  the  mainmast,  said  something  about 
an  cwtfcward  shot. 

I  presume  he  meant  to  be  funny.  But  after  this,  though 
tin-  gun  was  always  at  my  disposal,  its  owner,  in  a  firm 
though  kind  manner,  refused  to  accompany  me  on  my 
hunting  excursions  ashore,  merely  giving  as  a  reason  that 

so  far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  on i  hoard  acquainted 

with  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds.  "  And  look  here," 
be  added,  one  day,  as  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him, 
"it's  an  old  second  hand  gun,  anyway — perhaps  you'll 
see  a  chance  to  trade  it  on  some  of  your  shore  tramps  for 
a  seal-skin,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I'd  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  it,  anyway."  And,  of  course,  I  said  that  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could.  But  somehow  up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  the  gun  remained  in  my  hands  unsold. 

It  is  tiresome  walking  in  the  yielding  moss,  so  finally 
I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel, 
whose  masts  I  could  just  make  out  in  the  distance  out- 
lined against  the  gray  sky. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  yelping  of  a  dog  behind  me— no 
unfamiliar  sound  in  Labrador,  where  the  dogs  are  ill- 
treated  and  abused,  as  I  honestly  believe,  worse  than  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  Turning,  I  saw  one  of  those 
powerful  mastiffs,  half  Esquimau,  half  Newfoundland, 
driven  by  the  Labradorians  in  their  sledges  in  the  winter- 
time, closely  pursued  by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  flint-lock  gun  two  or  three  feet  longer  than 
himself,  carried  a  large  bunch  of  plump  curlew  in  one 
hand. 

Now  I  have  a  special  weakness  for  dogs,  and  nothing 
so  moves  me  to  anger  as  to  see  one  abused.  So  when  the 
poor  animal,  upon  reaching  my  side,  crouched  with  a  half- 
human,  wholly  beseeching  look  from  his  soft  brown  eyes, 
at  rny  feet,  and  I  saw  that  his  mouth  was  bleeding  from  a 
kick  or  blow,  I  was  considerably  exercised. 

The  boy,  who  had  the  longest  legs,  the  reddest  hair,  and 
most  pronounced  crop  of  freckles  I  had  ever  seen  possess- 
ed by  a  Labradorian  youth,  arrived  breathless  and  pant- 
ing at  the  spot,  his  face  quite  purple  with  rage.  He  raised 
his  heavy  sea-boot  for  another  blow  at  the  crouching  ani- 
mal, hardly  paying  any  attention  to  my  presence,  when, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  mastiff. 
The  dog's  crime,  it  seems,  had  been  that  of  stealing  and 
eating  a  curlew,  feathers  and  all,  moved  thereto,  as  I  was 
pretty  sure,  by  extreme  hunger,  which,  together  with  bru- 
tal abuse,  is  the  Labradoriaii's  idea  of  discipline. 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  me.  Even  in  his  wrath  the 
youth's  eye  rested  admiringly  on  the  Professor's  gun, 
with  its  carved  stock  and  nickel  mountings.  To  a  Labra- 
dor boy  the  possession  of  such  a  weapon  would  be  the 
fulfillment  of  his  wildest  dreams.  The  Professor  had 
given  me  permission  to  dispose  of  it.  A  live  dog  was 
worth  infinitely  more  than  a  seal-skin,  and  if  the  Pro- 
fessor didn't  care  for  the  animal,  why,  I  would  take  him 
home  with  me  myself. 

What  passed  between  the  writer  and  the  red-headed 
boy  need  not  here  be  told.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  two 
hours  later,  I  entered  the  cabin  of  the  North  Star,  hear- 
ing in  one  hand  a  bunch  of  curlew,  and  followed  sub- 
missively by  a  dog  that  in  good  condition  would  weigh 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-live  pounds.  But  I  had  no 
gun  with  me. 

'And  what,"  asked  the  Professor,  after  I  had  told 
my  story,  as.  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  he  glared 
over  his  eye-lasses  at  the  dog,  who  had  already  coiled 
himself  down  on  his  new  ulster,  which  lay  in  a  corner 
•"  ii-ltut  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with  such  a  monster  as 
that  ?'' 

\  arums  suggestions  were  made  by  members  of  the  par- 
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ty,  but  as  they  were  mostly  of  a  comical  nature  the  Pro- 
fessor gave  110  heed.  And  finally  I  myself  became  the 
owner  of  the  dog  "Boodle  Jack"  by  right  of  purchase. 

Why  "Boodle  Jack,"  Professor  Jay,  who  at  once  gave 
him  the  name,  could  not  or  would  not  say  further  than 
to  briefly  remark  that  it  was  a.  name  he  had  found 
among  some  Greek  roots  where  he  had  been  digging  that 
afternoon  by  way  of  passing  away  the  time.  But  we 
compromised  on  the  last  half,  and  agreed  to  call  him 
Jack,  excepting  on  state  occasions. 

No  dog  living  ever  seemed  to  show  such  intense  allVr 
tion  for  his  master  as  this  one  of  mine.  Restless  and 
uneasy  when  out  of  his  sight,  he  attached  himself  to  me 
with  a  fondness  which  at  times  became  almost  trouble- 
some. He  grew  fat  and  strong,  and  became  the  delight 
of  our  French  captain  as  well  as  the  crew,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  calmly  endured  by  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

Blowy  September  hastened  apace.  We  had  taken  trout 
and  salmon  in  abundance,  had  eaten  curlew  and  sea-fowl 
in  their  several  varieties,  had  taken  notes  and  sketches 
of  the  country,  and  also  begun  to  get  heartily  tired  of 
each  other  in  a  polite  sort  of  way.  So  when,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  North  Star  began  her  winged 
journey  down  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  with  her  prow 
pointed  southward,  every  one  on  board  was  light  of  heart. 

II. 

It  was  the  second  night  out  fi-om  Esquimau  Bay,  our 
last  point  of  departure.  A  half-grown  moon  was  strug- 
gling through  fleecy  masses  of  clouds  that  were  Hying 
like  white  smoke  before  the  warm  but  strong  southwest- 
erly gale  that  already  had  begun  to  tumble  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  gulf  into  choppy  seas. 

Captain  Badot  was  given  to  carrying  sail — well,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  heavily  at  times,  particularly  on  a  home- 
bonncl  passage.  Somehow  on  this  particular  night  I  did 
not  sleep  well.  I  lay  in  my  berth  tossing  and  sliding 
from  side  to  side,  as  the  little  vessel  went  driving  on 
close  hauled  on  the  wind,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  dressed  and  went  on  deck,  followed 
by  Jack,  who  always  slept  as  near  to  my  berth  as  he 
could  get. 

"The  Star  log  nine  knot  good  now;  she  sail  comme 
un  ange  [like  an  angel] ;  eh,  m'sieur  ?"  said  Captain  Ba- 
dot, who  himself  was  at  the  wheel,  while  the  watch,  two 
in  number,  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  keeping  as  good  a 
lookout  as  possible. 

I  nodded  without  speaking.  Truly  the  little  vessel, 
under  every  stitch  of  canvas,  was  fairly  flying,  not  only 
over,  but  under  the  frothing  seas  that  could  be  but  dimly 
seen  in  the  murky  morning  light.  Great  volumes  of  water 
rushed  in  over  her  lee  rail  as  she  buried  her  bows  under 
the  opposing  seas. 

Only  for  thinking  of  the  chances  of  colliding  with 
floating  ice  in  the  half-darkness  I  should  have  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  on  the  on-going  vessel  to  the  utmost.  But — 

"Luff— luff,  Capitan !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  gray-haired  sailor  John,  fairly  out- 
screaming  the  gale  itself,  that  rang  in  our  ears.  Round 
went  the  wheel  like  lightning  in  Captain  Badot's  sinewy 
hands,  and  as  the  schooner  flew  up  into  the  wind  with 
every  sail  slatting  and  tearing  at  hoop  and  stay-line,  a  din- 
gy white  mass  loomed  out  of  the  semi-obscurity  close  un- 
der the  lee  bow. 

"  Look  you  out!" 

Hardly  had  the  warning  words  from  Captain  Badot's 
lips  rang  in  my  ears  when  the  sheet  block  struck  me  in 
the  head  as  the  main-boom  jibed  over. 

I,remember  that  the  shock  was  followed  by  an  icy  chill, 
and,  vaguely  conscious  that  I  was  overboard,  I  beat  the 
water  frantically  with  hands  and  feet.  Then  I  recall  a 
dull  pain  in  one  shoulder,  and  a  snorting  sound  close  at 


my  car,  as  faithful  Jack,  who  had  sprung  over  the  rail  aft- 
er me.  blew  the  water  from  his  nostrils. 

That  it  was  Jack  also  who  by  some  marvellous  instinct 
guided  me  to  the  low  ice  island  so  nearly  run  down  by 
our  vessel  as  I  clove  the  water  with  frantic  strokes,  I  in- 
distinctly remember.  That  it  was  the  great  mastiff  who 
with  his  warm  tongue  licked  my  face,  until  after  a  brief 
period  of  unconsciousness  I  staggered  to  my  feet  to  real- 
ize my  terrible  situation.  I  well  know.  And  he  it  was  who 
ran  at  my  hide  as  I  rapidly  paced  my  narrow  ice-bound 
limits,  mechanically  chafing  my  numbed  hands,  while  ev- 
ery drop  of  blofxl  in  my  veins  seemed  congealed  with  the 
j  cold,  praying  wildly  for  the  day  dawn. 

It  came  at  last,  and  by  the  struggling  glimmer  of  the 
-  sunlight  through  masses  of  watery  clouds,  I  saw  a  vessel 
lying  hove  to  a  few  cables'  length  distant.  Vainly  I 
stripped  off  my  coat  and  waved  it  over  my  head,  shouting 
till  my  voice  did  not  rise  above  a  hoarse  whisper.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  the  gale,  which  had  freshened  to- 
ward morning,  began  to  lull.  Captain  Badot,  as  I  remem- 
bered with  a  pang  of  terror,  had  broken  one  of  the  lenses 
of  his  battered  spy-glass.  A  man  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  at  the  distance  of  the  berg  from  the  vessel  would  not 
unnaturally  be  taken  for  a  seal,  many  of  which  float 
down  from  the  polar  seas  on  the  ice.  One  other — a 
tiny  speck  on  the  distant  horizon — was  the  only  sail  in 
sight. 

Jack  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  whether  I  gained  the 
sudden  inspiration  from  his  intelligent  dark  eyes  or  not,  I 
can  not  say.  I  only  know  that  with  numbed  fingers  I 
scrawled  on  the  limp  leather  cover  of  my  note-book  the 
word  "Iceberg,''  and  putting  it  in  Jack's  mouth,  pointed 
to  the  distant  schooner. 

"Go,  boy!"  I  said,  and  with  a  plunge  the  dog  sprang 
into  the  sea.  I  watched  him  till  my  eyes  seemed  to  grow 
dim  and  tired.  Then  I  began  to  feel  sleepy,  and  though 
I  had  read  hundreds  of  times  that  this  was  the  precursor 
of  certain  death  under  similar  circumstances,  I  could  not 
rouse  myself  to  struggle  against  it. 

III. 

Some  one  did  rouse  me,  though,  half  an  hour  later, 
and  in  a  manner  that  I  thought  absolutely  brutal.  I 
was  shaken  and  even  pummelled,  stood  on  my  feet  and 
dragged  about,  until,  with  a  feeling  of  almost  hatred  to- 
ward those  who  had  so  rudely  disturbed  my  pleasant 
dreams,  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  three  or  four  unfamiliar 
faces  about  me,  while  a  bearded  man  who  stood  by  forced 
me  to  swallow  some  fiery  liquid  that  fairly  scorched  my 
throat. 

"He'll  do  now;  take  him  aboard,  boys, "said  this  last, 
and  without  being  able  to  tell  clearly  how  it  all  came 
about,  I  rather  languidly  submitted  to  have  my  wet 
clothes  taken  off  in  a  little  cabin  heated  by  a  small  stove, 
after  which  I  was  hoisted  into  a  berth,  and  covered  with 
blankets.  I  lav  there  for  a  little  while  in  a  sort  of  wakino- 

•*  .  O 

dream,  staring  stupidly  at  the  labels  over  a  row  of  shelves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  wondering  when  it 
was  that  the  North  Star  had  taken  a  cargo  of  soothing 
syrup  and  pain  panaceas,  or  why  Captain  Badot  should 
keep  such  a  stock  of  calicoes,  flannels,  coarse  shoes,  and 
paper  collars  on  hand.  Surely  I  had  never  seen  them  be- 
fore. 

"Have  I.  Captain  Badot?"  I  asked,  awaking  sudden- 
ly two  hours  later  to  lincl  Jack,  with  his  forepaws  on 
the  edge  of  my  berth,  intently  watching  over  my  slum- 
bers. 

But  Captain  Badot  and  the  North  Star  were  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  away,  scudding  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

"  We  was  hove  to  for  fear  of  the  ice,"  said  the  bearded 
man,  who  with  a  polite  bow  introduced  himself  as  Cap- 
tain Pierre  Blois,  master  of  the  trading  schooner  L'Oifteau, 
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now  bound  for  Quebec,  "and  we  see  you  schooner  lay  to 
long  time:  but  bime-by  they  think  no  use,  and  get  under 
way.  We  just,  ready  to  sliake  o\it  reef  later,"  continued 
the  Captain,  "  and  one  man  see  the  dog;  him  seal  at  first. 
\\'e  lake  him  'most  dead  over  the  rail,  read  message,  and 
send  bnat.  Eest  you  know." 

Well,  we  made  a  quick  run  to  Halifax,  where  I  tele- 
graphed home  just  in  time  to  keep  an  obituary  notice  of 
my  death  out  of  print.  And  on  my  return,  with  Jack  as 
m\  companion,  I  verified  the  truth  of  the  telegram,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Nortli  ,S7(/r'.s  Captain  and  crew. 

• '  Boodle  Jack  was  a  pretty  lucky  investment — for  you," 
thoughtfully  said  Professor  Smith,  as,  meeting  him  a  few 
days  later,  he  cautiously  patted  the  mastiff's  big  head. 

And  I  replied  that  he  was  indeed. 


HOW  TO  MODEL  IN  CLAY. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

SOME  of  our  young  readers  may  not  know  that  all  the 
statues  they  see,  whether  of  stone  or  metal,  were  first 
modelled  in  clay.    When  the  statue  is  to  be  made  of  metal, 
a  cast,  or  mould,  is  taken  of  the  clay  original,  into  which 
the  molten  metal  is  poured.     When  marble  is  the  niate- 


FlG.   1. 

rial  chosen,  the  clay  model  is  copied  by  the  sculptor,  part- 
ly by  the  aid  of  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  part- 
ly by  hand. 

Young  people  of  artistic  tastes  may  derive  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  from  modelling  in  clay.  They  will  find  it  a 
good  deal  easier  than  drawing,  and  with  a  little  practice 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  some  very  pleasing  results. 
I  will  give  you  a  few  directions  for  modelling  medallion 
heads  (Fig.  1),  that  being  the  simplest,  and  to  many  per- 
sons the  most  pleasing,  form  of  sculpture. 

The  materials  required  are  a  smooth  piece  of  slate  (a 
common  school  slate  will  do  for  small  work),  some  model- 
hnu-  clay  i  which  can  be  procured  from  any  potter,  or  any 
other  fine  clay,  if  no  potter  is  within  reach,  or  even  putt  v, 
if  nothing  else  can  be  procured),  and  some  small  imple- 
ments, like  the  annexed  designs,  made  of  hard  wood  (Fig. 
2l.  These  may  be  bought  at  any  store  where  artists'  mate- 
rials are  sold,  but  an  ingenious  boy  can  make  them  with 
a  jackknife  and  a  piece  of  sand-paper.*  To  make  the 
moulds  of  your  clay  model  you  will  require  a  little  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  some  lard  oil,  and  some  soap,  and  then  your 
outfit  is  complete. 

Now  you  take  your  slate,  and  make  an  outline  upon  it 
of  the  face  you  wish  to  model.  Within  this  outline  you 

*  A>  >]io\vii  here  the  implements  are  ivliuvil  in  si/.r  oiie-lmlf.  The 
part  marked  A  is  made  of  wire,  and  is  intended  to  remove  superfluous 
clav  from  tin-  fao1  of  vour  work. 


build  up  roughly  with  your  finger  and  thumb  a  cake  of 
day  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  then  with  your  mod- 
elling instruments  work  it  up  as  accurately  as  your  artistic 
skill  will  permit. 

When  in  the  progress  of  your  work  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  for  a  short  time,  be  careful  to  cover  it  over 
with  a  wet  cloth,  and  if  for  a  long  time,  put  two  wet  cloths 
over  it,  and  cover  them  in  turn  with  a  sheet  of  newspaper. 
This  is  necessary  to  keep  the  clay  from  getting  hard  and 
unfit  for  working.  If  at  any  time  you  find  the  clay  get- 
ting too  stiff,  sprinkle  it  with  water  shaken  from  a  whisk 
broom. 

When  your  clay  medallion  is  finished,  build  a  wall  of 
clay  around  it  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving;  then  get  a  tea-cupful 
of  lard  or  olive  oil,  and  add  to  it  a  good  tea-spoonful  of 
any  kind  of  soap  scraped  fine;  put  this  on  the  stove  and 
stir  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed;  then  with  a  soft  earners- 
hair  brush  lay  a  slight  coat  over  your  whole  work. 

You  must  now  mix  your  plaster.  If  the  surface  of  your 
meilallioii  is  about  one  foot  by  six  inches,  you  will  require 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  plaster  to  about  a  quart  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  plaster  into  the  water,  and  then  watch  it  un- 
til bubbles  have  ceased  to  come  to  the  surface.  When  no 
more  bubbles  appear,  stir  it  up  well  with  a  stick.  The  mixt- 
ure should  be  about  the  consistency  of  thin  cream.  The 
exact  proportions  you  must  find  out  by  experiment.  This 
thin  cream  you  pour  quickly  over  your  medallion,  blow- 
ing gently  with  your  mouth  on  the  liquid  as  it  spreads  it- 
self over  the  face  of  your  work ;  this  is  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bubbles.  In  a  very  short  time  the  plaster 
will  become  hard ;  you  then  remove  your  clay  wall,  and 
lift  the  plaster  mould,  or  matrix,  from  the  clay.  This 
you  do  by  passing  a  penknife  all  round  between  the  plas- 
ter and  the  slate,  after  which  it  lifts  easily.  You  have 
now  a  perfect  plaster  mould.  If  you  find  any  small  par- 
ticles of  clay  adhering  to  it,  wash  them  off  with  a  soft 
earners-hair  brush  and  water. 

You  now  want  to  get  a  plaster  cast  from  your  matrix. 
To  do  this  you  lay  a  coat  of  the  soap  and  oil  mixture  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush  all  over  the  face  of  the  mould,  and 
then  pour  in  the  plaster  just  as  you  did  before,  taking  the 
same  precautions  to  blow  upon  the  plaster,  and  to  build 
a  wall  of  clay  around  the  mould. 

You  let  this  stand  for  half  an  hour  until  it  is  perfectly 
set,  when  you  can  remove  your  casting  by  passing  a  thin- 
bladed  knife  all  round  between  the  matrix  and  the  cast- 
ing. If  it  does  not  then  lift  easily,  plunge  the  whole  thing 
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in  water  for  one  instant,  after  which  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  the  two  parts. 

You  now  have  a  plaster  cast  of  your  original  work,, 
which  you  can  touch  up  and  finish  off  with  sand-paper, 
or  with  the  blade  of  a  penknife  if  necessary. 

You  can,  of  course,  make  as  many  casts  as  you  please 
from  your  mould,  and  thus  have  very  pretty  little  souve- 
nir* to  present  to  your  friends. 
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TO    J I  MM  IE     FLAM  ANT, 

dren  slid  -  ing     on     the  ice      Up  -  on      a      sum-mer's  day,       It      so 

> 


i  W      j  i  ivi  ivi  i  E<       rt-/^ivirti-<   i.  i;y    a.   u.  ynijt-tfS. 

ig     on     the  ice      Up  -  on      a      sum-mer's  day,       It      so      fell    out,  they    all     fell     in,    The  rest  they   ran      a- 


way.  Now  had  these  children  been  at  home,  Or    slid-ing    on  dry  ground,  Ten  thousand  dol  -  lars    to       a    cent,  They  had  not  all  been  drown'd. 


~ -*  « 
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A.  NEW  BADGE  AND  MOTTO. 

1)URITY  and  simplicity '.  No  traits  are  more 
winning.  This  pretty  shield  will  be  appro- 
priate for  a  little  circle  of  young  people,  whether 
t  hey  meet  to  read,  to  sew,  to  practice  housekeep- 
ing arts,  or  just  to  have  a  pleasant  time  together 
for  an  evening. 

The  field,  or  open  space  of  the  shield  should  be 
orange.  The  small  square  in  the  corner  must  be 
silver.  On  this  place  a  harebell,  the  emblem  of 
simplicity.  The  orange-color  signifies  strength, 
mill  the  lily  on  this  ground  betokens  purity.  On 
the  crest  above  all  is  a  moss-rose,  which  means 
superior  merit. 

Can  there  be  a  sweeter  bouquet  than  this,  dear 
children— the  lily,  the  harebell,  and  the  moss 
rose?  Would  they  not  look  lovely  embroidered 
in  the  corner  of  a  silk  handkerchief  for  papa,  or 
in  the  lining  of  brother's  hat,  or  painted  on  the 
slip  cover  of  mamma's  favorite  book  of  poems? 
A  cover  of  linen  or  silk  which  may  be  taken  off  a 
bn'ik  at  one's  pleasure  is  a  very  graceful  gilt,  and 
must  people  would  en.joy  having  as  the  motto  on 
their  book,  "  Purity  and  Simplicity." 


OLJU  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

WIKSBAURN,  GERMANY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  and  have  been 
in  Europe  with  my  mamma,  brothers,  and  sister 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  We  have  always  received 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.E.  and  like  it  very  much 
I  have  learned  to  speak  French  and  German  sine-- 
1  have  been  here.  This  is  a  very  pretty  place,  but 
I  like  my  home  in  America  better.  We  had  beau- 
tiful fire-works  in  the  Kurgarten  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  I  send  you  some  edelweiss  wliirh  givw 
under  the  snow  uu  the  Swiss  Alps.  COUA  B. 

Thank  you,  dear.  I  have  placed  tin-  flower  in 
mv  Bible. 


FAN;  VIKW.  AMIIKHST  COUNT*,  ViR.a 

DKAR  POSTMISTUESS.— We  are  two  little 
who  every  week  read  HARPER'S  YOIM;  PF.OPLK — 
the  gift  of  a  kind  absent  brother— and  we  have 
often  wished  to  see  you.  for  we  know  that  \.ni 
are  lo\  cly,  ami  that  sunshine  ever  tills  your  kind 
heart,  else  you  would  never  take  so  much  pains 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  little  ones.  How  we 
wish  that  you  could  just  put  your  picture  in  H.MI- 
PER'S  Yorsi;  PEOPLE,  that  all  your  little  friends 
might  M'*'  you ! 

shall  we  tell  you  where  your  little  unknown 
admirers  live?  Faraway  from  you  is  l-'ah  \  i,  \\ . 
our  Virginia  home,  lovely  to  us  "despite  iis  isola- 
tion. Have  you  ever  been  amid  the  bright  blue 
hills  of  the  old  Dominion?  If  so,  you  then  eaii 
form  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  o'f  the  scenery 
around  us  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reaeh  is  sei  u 
the  lovely  Blue  Ridge,  lifting  its  lot'ly  summits  in 
the  distance  We  live  three  miles  from  the  little 
village  of  Ambers,  which  is  plainly  seen  from 
nestling  so  uoziry  at  the  base  of  the  To  bar 


CO  Row  Mountain  \round  our  farm  winds  Rut-  '  year  and  love  it.  I  wish  Mrs.  Lilhe  would  write 
ledge  Creek  which  empties  into  Buffalo  Hiver,  more  papers  about  music:  she  is  one  ot  my  fa- 
ulong  the  banks  of  which  grow  the  loveliest  wild-  vorite  authors.  The  Post-office  l;<-x  is  a  very 


^ 

flowers  of  ever;  color.  God  has  indeed  been  lav- 
ish in  I  Iis  gifts  in  best  owing  so  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature  around  us,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
deticiencj  in  social  advantages,  as  we  live  remote 
from  neighbors  ami  Iriends. 

We  have  already  taxed  your  forbearance  too 
long,  so  will  bid  ,\ou  good-hy,  hoping  mine  day 
to  see  yon 

Your  little  friends     ROBERTA  and  LVJCIE  r. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  your  pictures, 
my  dear  lit  lie  friends;  and  I  know  Virginia  scen- 
ery well  enough  to  picture  to  myself  jo"''  home. 

wii  h  all  its  charming  surrounding  scenery. 


iJUAMKitcv  PARK  SCHOOL,  TooL-HocsK  DEI-AKTMF-ST. 

I  have  just  read  the  very  interesting  article 
written  hy  Mr.  Allan  Fornian.  If  I  may  take  the 
liberty.  I  would  like  to  write  a  note  on  that  same 
subject  1  am  one  of  the  boys  or  share-holders 
ot  t'he  Gramercy  Park  School  Tool-House  Asso- 
ciation, and  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
building. 

On  the  cellar  floor  they  are  going  to  forge  iron  ; 
on  the  .same  floor  front  they  have  a  large  gymna- 
sium lln  the  next  floor  they  have  a  very  7iice 
little  engine— 11)4  horse-power— and  near  that 
are.  the  carpenter's  rooms,  which  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity,  on  the  next  floor  are  Mr.  <;.  von 
Taiibr's  study  and  the  scroll-saw  department. 
Next  floor  are  the  large  lecture-room  and  phys- 
ical laboratory.  Then  come  the  printing  press 
and  machine  for  filing  iron,  which  are  worked  by 
steam-power  from  the  engine.  Above  that  are 
the  wood-turning  lathes  and  large  scroll-saws, 
all  of  which  go  by  steam.  Still  farther  up  is  tin- 
photographic  department,  where  most  interest- 
ing work  is  done  and  taught. 

I  hope  the  boys  who  read  this  note,  will  at  least, 
come  and  look  at  the  building,  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  great  work  for  boys  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  come  and  see.  The  school  is 
No.  104  East  Twentieth  Street.  New  York. 

COUKTLANDT  P.,  JUN. 


vorite  atlinors.  i  lie  i  osi-omce  i>ox  is  a  very 
good  thing.  1  think.  Dear  Postmistress,  1  love  to 
read  the  answers  yon  send  to  the  letters.  It 
si  cms  10  me  that  yon  aiv.  like  a  favorite  teacher 
I  had  at  school.  Your  loving  little  friend, 

CAlllilE  B.  F. 

KNOXVII  LK,  TKNSKPSEE. 

I  have  been  ill  and  iti  bed  a  week,  and  I  have 
come  down-stairs  to-day  for  the  first  time.  I  dis- 
like to  miss  school, and  1  would  have  gone  to-day, 
but  mamma  thought  it  best  not  to  go  until  next 
week.  1  am  in  the  Sixth  Grade ;  Miss  C.  is  my 
teacher.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  HAHPEK'S 
YorNt;  PEOPLE  when  it  conies  on  Wednesday.  I 
have  the  sweetest  little  nephews;  their  names 
are  Lee  and  Murrell.  Don't  you  ihink  their 
names  are  pretty?  I  have  taken  music  lessons 
three  years,  hut  1  have  given  it  up  almost  entire- 
ly; I  don't  like  to  practice,  and  I  think  it  is  too 
hard  to  take  lessons  and  go  to  school.  Don't  you 
remember  the,  time  when  you  disliked  music? 
My  sister  Mi-He  is  at  school  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  "  Under  the  Lilacs," 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  would  like  a  good  re- 
ceipt for  lemon  caramels.  IDA  R. 

Will  some  little  reader  send  Ida  the  receipt  she 
asks  for? 

No,  dear,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  dis- 
liked music— just  the  contrary ;  but  I  think  it  is 
difficult  for  a  busy  little  school-girl  to  practice  so 
much  as  she  ought  in  order  to  improve. 


NEW   LOMM'S,  OsM.cnCUT. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  you  a  letter  ever 
since  I  began  to  take  HAKPEII'S  Yor.si;  PEOPLE. 
I  would  like  you  to  let  me  join  the  Little  House- 
keepers if  there  is  room  for  one  more.  I  know 
two  very  nice  receipts  for  candy.  1  have  no  pets, 
except  a  canary-bird  1  belong  to  a  society  called 
the  Mite  Society  and  to  one  or  two  other  clubs. 
The  Mite  Society  had  a  fair,  and  made  §26  94  after 
paying  expenses,  ami  we  gave  it  to  the  poor.  We 
expect  to  have  another  fair  this  year.  I  have 
travelled  quite  a  g I  deal.  I  have  been  in  Alas- 
ka. Panama,  and  California,  and  several  of  the 
states.  We  were  shipwrecked  once.  There  is  a 
little  girl  who  is  studying  to  be.  an  elocutionist. 
Will  she  please  write  to  me,  as  1  would  like  to 
correspond  witli  her? 

ELEANOR  c.  HANCKOFT. 
Fort  Trumtjuh,  New  London.  Connecticut. 


I'llKKY,   I'KSS*!  I VA\TA. 

We  have  just  had  our  annual  fair,  about  which 
I  wish  to  tell  you.  1  live  in  Curry,  Pennsylvania, 
and  our  fair  conies  off  in  iiclobcr.  U  e  have  a 
Floral  Hall,  in  which  there  is  fancy-work,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Corry  stores  have  a  booth  in 
which  their  goods  are  displayed.  Some  very 
beautiful  crazy  quilts  and  embroideries  wi  re 
among  the  nicest  things.  There  were  also  a  tine 
collection  of  coins,  a  horned  toad  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  porcupine,  t  wo  chickens  which  weighed 
eight,  pounds  each,  and  many  other  tilings,  "The 
vegetables  were  all  very  tine.  Noticeable  among 
other  things  were  some  enormous  pumpkins, 
beets,  turnips,  apples,  ami  squashes.  We  had 
dining  halls,  lunch  counters,  a  dancing  hall,  etc. 
The  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep  made  a  tine 
display,  hut  tin-  chickens  were  nothing  to  boast 
of.  We  had  some  good  races  also.  The  fair  be- 
gan on  Tuesday  and  closed  on  Saturday 

* INK  OF  Yoi  K  GIRLS. 


Mioiiev    joi     i    misiiiias    pieseiiis.       ^is    1    am    LLUOUli 

her  age  and  have  the  same  ideas  about  giving 
presents,  one  or  two  of  my  friends  thought  tin- 
letter  was  from  me,  but  it  was  not.  for  the  only 
letter  1  have  written  to  the  Post-office  ])ox  was 
sent  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  was  not  pub- 
lished. I  have  taken  the  paper  from  the  niM 
number,  and  although  I  am  nearly  fifteen  years 
old  I  do  not  fed  a  bit  too  old  for  it  I  was  grad- 
uated li- ne  of  the  grammar  schools  her,-  in 

-lune,  and  how  many  flowers  do  you  suppose  I 
received?  Kleven  baskets  and  five  bouquets' 
Do  you  not  think  I  got  more  than  my  share 'r  I 
let'i  school  in  March  on  account  of  having  trouble 
with  my  hack,  but  as  I  had  pa— i  il  le  Cent's  ex- 
amination in  everything  required.  I  went  back  ill 
time  to  help  (1  ceo  rate  our  roo  111  and  to  graduate. 
I  am  not  going  to  school  again  until  February, 
when  I  expect  to  attend  the  Klmira  Female  Col- 
lege i  have  been  studying  music  a  little  over  a 


SFiitcun.  NBW  Youn. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  wrote  to 
you  once,  but  you  did  not  print  my  letter.  I  have 
four  sisters  —  Mamie,  Louie,  Grace,  and  Katie. 
They  are  all  younger  than  1  am.  Katie  is  a  baby, 
but  Grace  .sa'ys  some  funny  things.  One  day  sue 
was  playing  with  the  kitten,  and  put  its  fore-legs 
on  the  window.  When  I  told  mamma.  Grace 
said  she  did  not  put  its  four  legs  on  the  window, 
but  its  two  legs  in  trout.  And  one  day,  when  our 
domestic  was  picking  a  chicken,  some  one  spoke 
about  her  dressing  a  chicken  for  dinner,  and 
Grace  said  she  was  not  dressing  it,  she  was  un- 
I  dressing  it.  I  studyarithmetie,  history,  spelling, 
grammar.geography.reading.and  music.  I  went 
up  to  grandpapa's  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  and 
had  a  good  time.  I  like  the  stories  in  HAKPEII'S 
Y'OUNG  PEOPLE,  especially  "Nan."  "Left  Be- 
hiud."  "  The  Lost  City."  and  "  Our  Little  Dunce." 

IDA  L.  U. 

TOI-KKA,  KANSAS. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  three  sisters,  and  1 
know  that  there  isn't  a  family  that  enjoys  your 
paper  better  than  we  do.  We  have  no  pets,  ex- 
cept a  large  English  mastiff,  whose  name  is  Ty- 
coon ;  we  call  him  Coon  for  short.  I  am  in  my 
first  year  at  the  High  School,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  letter  in 
the  last  paper  in  which  .Marian  S.  11.  speaks  of 
seeing  a  hall  eight  hundred  years  old.  While 
we  were  in  New  Mexico  this  summer  we  saw  a 
church  over  six  hundred  years  old,  and  there 
were  two  paintings  in  it  over  nine  hundred  years 
old;  they  are  so  dim  that  you  can  hardly  see 
what  they  are.  My  letter  is  growing  too  long, so 
1  must.  stop.  M.  B.  L. 

FOXBOROL-GH,  SIDNEY,  ONTARIO. 

Foxborough  is  the  name  of  the  post-office,  but 
The  Willows  is  the  name  of  our  farm.  My  mo- 
ther gave  it  this  pretty  name  after  our  house  was 
built.  There  is  a  small  creek  running  along  the 
side  of  the  house  with  a  row  of  willows  beside  it. 
My  father  has  lived  on  this  farm  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  he  would  not  like  to  leave  it  for  any- 
thing, I  would  like  to  correspond  with  Patty  in 
Hong-Kong,  china,  if  she  will  write  to  me.  I  do 
not  go  to  school,  but  stay  at  home  and  help  do 
the  work.  Mother  is  going  away  early  in  the 
morning  to  be  gone  nearly  a  week,  but  we  have 
a  lady  visiting  us,  so  1  will  not  be  alone. 

S.  BoAKDJIAN. 

Patty  will  be  very  busy  if  she  writes  to  all 
the  children  who  want  to  correspond  with  her. 
Pi  rhaps  her  mamma  will  think,  with  the  Post- 
mistress, that  the  better  way  would  he  to  write 
another  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box. 


DICK. 

Dick  was  a  very  large  black  and  white  cat.  He 
came  to  us  when  he  was  a  little  kitten.  He  lived 
to  In-  four  years  old.  and  was  very  large.  We 
made  inquiries  about  the  neighborhood,  but  nev- 
er found  out  to  whom  he  belonged.  We  used  to 
ha\e  a  large  arm-chair  which  always  stood  in  a 
corner  near  the  fireplace;  this  Dick  claimed  as 
his  own  property.  Once  his  head  swelled  away 
up.  and  lie  became  so  sick  that  he  could  eat 
nothing  except  a  little  milk  out  of  a  tea-spoon; 
but  happily  he  soon  got  well,  shortly  after  this, 
papa  went  to  Sacramento,  and  took  the  family. 
We  left  a  strange  man  in  the  house  during  the 
whole  six  months  that  we  staid  away.  Dick 
never  ventured  near  the  house,  but  the  moment 
I  returned  he  ran  in.  jumped  up  on  me.  and  held 
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fast  to  my  waist  with  his  claws  until  I  sat  down 
and  took  him  mi  my  lap.  We  kept  canary-birds 
all  the  time,  but  Dick  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  flying  as  of  touching  one  of  them.  At  last  a 
bad 'hoy  shot  him.  I  felt  so  badly  I  could  have 
cried.  I  shall  never  have  another  cat  like  Dick  ; 
and  you  would  think  so  too  if  you  had  ever  seen 
him.  LUCIA  C. 


I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  near- 
ly two  years;  it  was  given  to  me  as  a  birthday 
present  at  first,  and  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I 
took  it  again.  My  brother  takes  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion also  :  so,  with  my  studies,  1  am  kept  pret- 
ty busy  reading  both  papers.  My  eldest  sister  is 
married,  and  my  other  sister  is  about  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Fargo,  Dakota,  and  I  feel  rather 
lonelv,  so  I  thought  maybe  the  little  girl  who 
si-m-d  herself  "Patty."  from  Hong-Kong.  China, 
would  not  mind  writing  to  me  and  telling  me 
more  about  her  home  and  herself;  I  am  sure  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  letter  she  sent  me. 
Please  priut  this  if  convenient.  My  address  is 

EFFIE  M.  PRICKETT. 
Hazardville,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


CAMP  BKLLEVUK,  LAKE  MOLKCHUNKKML-NK,  MAINE. 

We  have  been  spending  the  summer  up  here  in 
Maine,  on  a  lake.  It  snowed  here  this  morning 
(October  3) ;  one  of  the  mountains  you  could  not 
see  atall.it  was  snowing  so  hard  on  it.  We  have 
been  up  here  a  month,  but  I  think  we  will  go 
home  soon,  for  it  is  getting  so  cold.  We  sail, 
row,  shoot,  and  fish  here.  You  can  seethe  White 
Mountains  from  here.  There  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful walks  all  around.  Of  all  the  stories  I  like 
"The  Crest  of  the  White  Hat"  best.  I  am  leu 
years  old.  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed. 

PUEBE  W.  McK. 

LKMON'S  GAP,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  like  my  teacher  very  much.  I  have  no  pets, 
except  a  cat.  I  read  the  stories  in  HAUPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLR  and  the  Post-office  Box,  and  like 
them  very  much.  I  have  three  sisters  and  live 
brothers.  MAMIE  H. 

MINMIAPOLIK,  MINNESOTA. 

My  mamma  reads  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
every  week,  and  I  do  love  the  little  letters,  so  I 
want  to  send  you  one  and  tell  you  of  our  charm- 
ing city  out  West.  Minneapolis  has  wide  streets, 
with  large  lawns  and  beautiful  drives  to  the 
lakes,  and  Lake  Mlnnetonka  and  the  Minnehaha 
Falls  every  stranger  wants  to  visit.  It's  very  cold 
in  winter  My  papa  froze  his  nose  last  winter. 
We  have  been  here  two  years,  and  may  go  South 
this  winter  a  few  months.  I  have  two  birds 
named  Cherry  and  Beauty,  and  three  dollies.  I 
wish  1  could  just  see  how  you  looked— good,  I 
think,  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  pleasant  to  the  chil- 
dren. MABEI.LE  D. 

Thanks  for  your  letter,  Mabelle.  Do  you  skate 
to  school  in  winter? 


CERESCO,  NEBRASKA. 

1  :im  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  and  live  in  the 
country.  1  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers  ; 
1  am  tlie  oldest  of  the  six.  We  have  been  taking 
HAHPEK'S  YOUNU  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  like 
it  very  much  ;  I  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very 
much.  I  go  to  school  now.  I  have  a  pony  named 
Daisy;  I  can  ride  her.  This  is  my  first  letter;  I 
hope  it  will  be  published.  MAT  D. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS. 

I  live  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly 
three  years.  Shortly  after  I  subscribed  I  had  a 
long  spell  of  illness,  and  while  I  was  recovering 
my  mother  read  the  numbers  to  me.  and  ever 
since  I  have  wanted  to  write  a  letter  worthy  a 
place  among  yonr  correspondents.  At  the  same 
time  my  sister  was  trying  for  a  premium  offered 
by  St.  Nicliolw ;  but  she  was  taken  sick,  and  died 
before  the  answer  came.  Since  then  I  have  nev- 
er been  well,  and  five  weeks  ago  I  came  to  this 
resort.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  are  situ- 
ated on  the  mountain,  the  creek,  and  valley  of 
tin1,  same  name,  and  are  fifty-five  miles  southwest 
from  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
city  of  Hot  Springs  is  in  a  valley  between  two 
mountains,  the  Hot  Springs  and  West  mountains. 
From  the  former  all  the  hot  springs  flow  except 
the  alum,  and  from  the  latter  the  cold  springs; 
in  all,  there  are  seventy-one,  and  they  discharge 
;;Vi  gallons  of  water  every  minute.  The  city  has 
a  population  of  70iKl.  but  there  are  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  claimed  the  Indians 
came  here  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  that  De 
Soto  and  party  and  Ponce  de  Leon  were  here. 
The  bath-houses  are  on  the  sides  of  Hot  Springs 
Mountain,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  them  in 
pipes;  tin-re  are  two  air-tight  brick  water  tanks 
that  hold  -..'0.000  and  30.000  gallons  of  water,  and 
tli'  \\;i1i-r  wti ich  runs  into  tln-m  at  night,  for  use 
by  HIM  bath  houses  next  day  is  140 degrees  in  tem- 
perature. I  bathe  at  Rockafellow's,  and  2ij0  can 
bathe  daily;  the  water  is  from  the  Egg  Spring, 
and  you  can  boil  an  egg  in  it  in  fifteen  minutes. 
I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  of  the  people  one 


meets  and  sees,  and  the  afflicted,  on  crutches  and 
stretchers,  and  in  chairs  being  wheeled  to  the 
baths,  and  the  poor  Who  go  to  the  Mud  ll<>lf. 
which  is  free  certain  hours  of  the  day;  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  of  my  rambles  over  the  mount- 
ains, my  visit  to  the  water- works  and  the  observa- 
tory, of  the  wild  scenery,  and  how  lonely  1  felt 
when  I  heard  the  wind  sobbing  through  the  pines 
on  Mount  Ida.  I  am  almost  "afraid  I  have  said 
too  much  to  get  a  place  in  your  columns,  I  am 
thirteen  years  of  age.  UEBKCCA  K.  A. 

You  have  written  a  very  bright  letter.    I  hope 
the  springs  may  restore  you  to  rosy  health. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  a  poem  for  the  Post-office 
Box.  Here  it  is  ; 

I  am  a  little  boy 

Going  on  teu, 
And,  oh,  what  a  big  boy 

I  will  be  then  ! 

My  eyes  are  brown 

And  my  hair  is  light; 
Sometimes  I  play. 

And  sometimes  I  fight. 

A  little  boy.  named  Lenny, 

Is  my  best  friend, 
And  when  it  is  very  rainy 

Together  the  day  we  spend. 

If.  when  I  look 
In  next  week's  book. 
This  poetry  I  see, 
It  will  greatly  please  me. 
Your  little  friend, 

ARTHUR  D.  O. 


CENTRAL  PARK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  other  little  girls  write 
to  you.  I  thought  I  would  do  so  too,  but  1  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  many  sisters  I  have  nor  their 
ages.  We  have  a  dog  named  Jim  ;  he  is  nine 
years  old.  My  uncle  h'rst  brought  him  home  in  a 
cigar  box,  he  was  so  little  then.  We  have  two 
canary-birds.  Tim  and  Cheer,  and  a  cat  and  three 
kittens.  It  is  very  nice  here  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  it  is  very  cold  and  dreary,  as  you  can  see 
snow  for  miles  around,  with  a  house  here  and 
there;  but  now  it  is  lovely.  We  also  have  a  cow 
and  horse.  The  cow  is  called  Grace  and  the 
horse  Buckskin.  We  went  to  Great  South  liay 
Saturday.  We  went  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
get  back  until  supper-time.  Have  you  ever  been 
there?  It  is  seven  miles  from  our  house.  I  am 
afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  or  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  our  trip,  hut  I  must  not 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  EDITH  VAN  W. 

Next  time,  will  Edith  please  give  the  name  of 
her  State  at  the  beginning  of  her  letter  as  well  as 
that  of  her  village?  It  is  a  very  good  letter,  dear. 
I  wish  all  the  children  to  be  particular  to  give 
their  full  post-office  address  inside  their  letter. 


MILLSTONE,  NKM-  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  have  a  big 
dog  named  Prince  ;  he  will  take  my  hand  in  his 
mouth  and  lead  me  everywhere,  'if  I  give  him 
a  stick  he  will  take  it  in  his  paws  and  bite  it  like 
a  bone.  He  always  goes  with  me  to  get  the  mail, 
and  carries  it  home  in  his  mouth.  When  I  hunt 
eggs,  be  will  carry  the  basket  to  the  barn.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  mean  to  take  it  every  year 
if  1  can.  ARTHUR  VAN  C. 

A  clever  dog  !    You  must  be  proud  of  him. 


Now  for  a  wee  talk  with  my  little  friends:  I 
think.  Sophie  31.  1!.,  that  a  little  sister  is  the  very 
sweetest  pet  in  the  world.  I  am  glad  you  are  a 
punctual  girl. — Searles  L. :  What  fun  you  had  at 
your  first  party.  I  gave  a  birthday  party  once 
for  a  little  boy  of  mine,  and,  what  do  you  think, 
he  asked  me  not  to  invite  a  single  girl.  So  we 
had  only  boys,  and  at  first  they  were  so  still  and 
solemn  I  was  in  despair.  They  did  not  really 
brighten  up  in  earnest  till  the  refreshments  came. 
— S.  B.,  Jun.,  has  greatly  enlarged  his  collection 
b\  the  help  of  our  Exchange  columns.— Will  Oli- 
ver C.  anil  Kobbie  F.  please  write  to  (ieoree  W. 
Itell,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  George  promises  to 
answer  promptly.  —  Georgie  B.  and  Annie  II.: 
Address  Mrs  Richardson,  at  Woodside,  near 
Lincolntoii,  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  girl  to  know  how  to  swim.  1  wish  all  the 
girls  did.— James  K.  I'. :  1  am  often  in  the  Park 
you  arc  so  fond  of,  and  have  seen  the  pretty  tame 
squirrels,  but  I  never  saw  a  snake  there  and  hope 
I  never  may  —  Klzie  and  Hattic  H. :  I  should  like 
to  see  beautiful  Texas,  and  I  can  imagine  your 
good  times.  The  cotton  fields  must  look  like 
waving  snow  wheu  the  pods  are  bursting  into 


bloom. — Elsie  D. :  Percy  and  you  may  send  your 
paper  dolls  to  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, 409  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City. — Alire  L.  V. :  Write  again,  dear,  and  tell  me 
what  children  of  your  age  do  in  Japan.  A  little 
girl  who  lias  spent  five  years  there  has  seen  much 
which  would  be  interesting  to  the  children  at 
home. — I.ouie  A.  <J. :  Please  send  me  your  Chris- 
tian name  in  full,  and  1  will  then  decide  about 
your  request. — Anna  W. :  Will  you  kindly  send 
me  the  directions  for  making  your  pretty  zephyr 
cushions ?—Habel  R. :  You  are  like  a  child  in  a 
story-book,  with  an  old  mill  to  romp  in  and  a 
home  on  the  hill  above  the  mill.— V.  K. :  I  am 
thinkingabout  that  subject.— Wallace  K.  H. :  You 
write  a  good  hand  for  a  boy  of  your  age.— Carrie 
B.  S. :  Practice  diligently  if  you  wish  to  perform 
well. — How  can  Georgie  S.  persuade  her  naughty 
canary-birds  to  take  a  bath?  They  decline  to  do 
so.  Has  anybody  else  had  the  same  trouble? 
Foolish  birdies,  aren't  they  ?  Babies  are  wiser. 


PUZZI.IiS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  sometimes  made  of  wood. 

My  second  we  like  to  see. 
And.  better  still,  to  eat  it  up  ; 

My  whole  grows  on  a  tree. 

CHARLLE  DAVIS. 


No.  2. 

HOUR  GLASS. 

1.  Easily  bent.  2.  Discovery.  3.  To  quarrel.  4. 
Something  near  the  mill.  5.  A  letter.  6.  An  ani- 
mal. 7.  A  fruit.  8.  Stranded.  9.  Moderate. 

Centrals  read  downward  give  the  name  of  an 
American  poet.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  S. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  a  country  of  Europe,  and  leave  suffer- 
ing, a.  Behead  to  extol,  and  leave  to  lift.  3.  Be- 
head yonder,  and  leave  near.  4.  Behead  a  square 
piece  of  wood,  and  leave  a  fastening. 

JAMES  E.  UNDERBILL. 


No.  4. 

TWO   EASY   SQUARES. 

].— 1.  Turf.  3.  Every.  3.  A  space.  4.  At  that 
time. 

2.— 1.  A  metal.  2.  An  object  of  devotion.  3.  A 
feature.  4.  Trace.  JAMES  CONNOR. 


No.  5. 

KNIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  lance,  but  not  in  sword. 
My  second  is  in  lady,  but  not  in  lord. 
My  third  is  in  bird. 'but  not  in  heard. 
My  fourth  is  in  spoken  and  in  sound. 
My  fifth  is  in  Rover,  but  not  in  hound. 
My  whole  you'll  find 
A  blessing  to  mankind.      TAM  o'  SHANTEU. 


No.  0. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  Acquired  skill.    3.  To  negotiate. 
4.  To  impair.    5.  A  letter.      AMATEUR  PUZZLER. 


ANSWERS  To  I'UXXI.ISS  IN  No.  558 

1.— The  Tower  of  Babel.     Table.     Wheat. 
Flower.    Brother. 

2.—"  When   the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will 
play." 

8.— S-low.    M-ice.    S-t-one.    P-age.    B-an-d. 
Car-d.    Can-e. 


4.-  EAST 
AREA 
SEAL 
TALE 

5.— Rice. 

G.-     M 

K  A  P 

MAPLE 

P  L  Y 

E 


STEP 
TAME 
EMMA 
PEAR 


R 

V  A  T 
RAGES 

TEN 

S 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Bob.  R.  Andrews.  Jim..  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
James  Connor.  Louise  B.  B..  Luke  Van  Norden. 
Hamilton  E.  Field,  Searles  Totspeick,  Fanny 
Wood,  Margaret  Murray,  Dora  Haskins,  Allie 
Beach.  John  Deane.  Thomas  Dick.  R.  N.  V..  Theo- 
dore W..  Ella  Payne,  and  Ernest  G.  Harlow. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  'M  and  M  pages  of  meer.] 
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VOLUME  V. 


CRl/STAND  PASTRY  V 


He  WALL. 


WINDOWS  W6 Re  A\AD 


OF  BLACK  PUDDING  AND  WHIT 


ND  SLATED  WITH  PANCAKe 
YG  NG'eR  SAW  TH6  LIKE. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


Harper's  Young  People  For  1884. 


Over  800  pages,  with  more  than  TOO  Illustrations.  4to,  Ornamental 
Cloth,  $3  50.  Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  HARPER'S.  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  $3  50  each.  Volume  for  1880  out 
of  print. 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks. 

By  FRANCIS  S.  DRAKE.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Pages  480.  8vc., 
Handsome  Cloth  Binding,  $3  00. 

Knox's  The  Voyage  of  the  "  Vivian." 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  tin1  Open  Polar  Sea.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Pages  42:>.  (Svo,  Cloth  liilt,  $2  :.<>. 

Books  of  Travel  in  the  Far  East.    By  Thomas 
VV.  Knox. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  5  vols.,  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  §3  00  each. 
The  set  complete  in  a  box,  $  15  00. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East— Part  I. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Japan  and  China. 
The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East — Fart  II. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Siam  and  Java. 
The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East — Part  III. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Cevlou  and  India. 
The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East —Fart  IV. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  Boy  Travellers  ill  the  Far  East— Part  V. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Central  Africa. 

Hunting  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea. 

Part  I. — The  Young  Nimrods  in  North  America. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  THOMAS  W.  Kxox.  Copiously  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,'  $2  50. 

Part  II. — The  Young  Nimrods  Around  the  World. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  THOMAS  W.  KNOX.  Copiously  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Country  Cousins. 


By  ERNEST  INGERSOLL.     Illustrated.     Pages   252.     8vo,  Handsome 
Cloth  Cover,  $2  5<>. 

The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables, 

And   Other  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.     By  MARGARET  EVTINGE. 
Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children. 

Collected  and  Compared  by  WILLIAM  WELLS  NEWELL.     8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

New  Games  for  Parlor  and  Lawn, 

With  a  Few  Old  Friends  in  a  New  Dress.     By  GEORGE  B.  BARTLETT. 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Books  for  Boys.    By  Liicien  Biart. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist. 

Edited  and  Adapted  by  PARKER  GILLMORE.     With  117  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

An  Involuntary  Voyage. 

Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Books  for  Girls.    Written  or  Edited  by  the  Au- 
thor of  "John  Halifax.'' 

Illustrated,     ti  vols.,  IGmo,  Cloth,  in  neat  case,  $5  40.     The  volumes 
separately,  90  cents  each. 

Little  Sunshine's  Holiday. — The  Cousin  from  India. — Twenty 
Years  Ago. — Is  it  True  ? — An  Only  Sister. — Miss  Moore. 


Coffin's  Historical  Reading  for  the  Young: 

The  Story  of  Liberty. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  $li  On. 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  $3  00. 
The  Boys  of  '76. 

A  History  of  the  Battles  of  the  Revolution.  Copiously  Illustrated 
8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  .*::  on. 

Building  the  Nation. 

Events  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Beginning  of  thr  War  between  the  States.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  $3  00. 

Homes  Without  Hands: 

Being  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Illustrations,  engraved  on  wood  by 
G.  PEARSON,  from  Original  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  KEYL  and  E.  A. 
SMITH,  under  the  Author's  Superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth  $4  50- 
Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

Dogs  and  their  Doings. 

By  Rev.  F.  0.  MORRIS.  Elegantly  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Orna- 
mental Cloth,  $1  75. 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw 

In  his  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Ship  "Beagle."  Adapted 
for  Youthful  Readers.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Ornamental 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


Diddle,  Dumps,  and  Tot; 


Or,  Plantation  Child-life.    By  LOCISE  CLARKE-PYRNELLE.    Illustrated. 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

By  JOHN  ESTKN  COOKE.     12mo,  Cloth,  !$  1  60. 

Our  Children's  Songs. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea. 

By  Sir  SAMTEL  BAKER.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

John  G.  Edgar's  Juvenile  Works: 

Illustrated.     5  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00  each. 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men. — The  Footprints  of  Famous  Men. 
— History  for  Boys. — Sea-Kings  and  Naval  Heroes. — The  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

Henry  Mayhew's  Works: 

The  Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther. 

Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  Wonders  of  Science. 

Young  Humphry  Davy,  the  Cornish  Apothecary's  Boy.     Illustrated. 
Itliuo,  Cloth,  f  1  25. 

The  Young  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Illustrated.      IGmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher. 

Founded  on  the  Early  Life  of  Ferguson,  the  Shepherd-Boy  Astrono- 
mer.     Illustrated,      IGmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


Books  of  African  Travel 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 


and  Adventure.    By 


Illustrated.     5  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  each. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country. — Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. 
— Lost  in  the  Jungle. — My  Apingi  Kingdom. — The  Country  of 
the  Dwarfs. 


Snit«l>l<-  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


Friends  Worth  Knowing. 

Ily  KKNEST  IxiiKitsoi.i,.     Illustrated. 

The  Life  nnd  Habits  of  Wild  Animals. 

Illustrated  from  IVsi-n-  l.y  .lusi  rn  WOI.K.  Engraved  by  J.  W.  and 
I'.lnard  Wlmnper.  With  Ile.-.-riptiu-  Letterpress  by  Daniel  Giraud 
Eliot,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  4t<>,  Cloth,  (iili  K.l.^rs,  *r,  00. 

Sonjjs  of  Our  Youth. 

livthe  Autlmi  -M|  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Set  to  Music.  Square 
•It.  >,  Cloth,  Illuminate  J,  $2  50. 

Books  by  Samuel  Smiles: 

Self-Help.  —  Character.  —Thrift.—  Duty. 

I'-illlO,  Clotll.  SI    OH  each. 

Round  the  World. 

Including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  and  a  Journey  by  Rail  across 
North  America.  Hy  a  Boy.  Edited  by  SAMCEL  SMILES.  Illustrated. 
1  -Jino,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Herman  Melville's  Works: 

Battle-Pieces, 

And  Aspects  of  the  War.      1'Jmo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Pierre  ; 
Or,  The  Ambiguities.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1   50. 

Redburn  ; 

His  First  Voyage.  Being  the  Reminiscences  of  the  Son-of-a-Gen- 
tleman  m  the  Merchant  Service.  I2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Typee: 

A  IVep  at  Polynesian  Life  during  a  Four  Months'  Residence  in  the 
Marquesas.  The  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Sequel.  12mo,  Cloth, 
si  50. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Xiuiits  ;  or.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Translated  and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading,  with  Ex- 
planatory Note-,  I  iy  K.  W.  LANK.  600  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  2 
vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  '$3  50;  Half  Calf,  $7  00. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surpri^iim  A<l\enturcs  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York, 
Mariner;  with  a  Uiographieal  Aeeount  of  DEFOE.  Illustrated  by 
Adams.  Complete  Edition,  l^mo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Dana's  The  1  011115  Sailor. 

A  Narrative  founded  on  Faer.      ISmo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Nineteen  Beautiful  Years. 

Nineteen  Beautiful  Year-  ;  or.  Sketches  of  a  Girl's  Life.  Written 
bv  her  Si-tn,  Fi:  \sris  E.  Wii.i..\i:n.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
I  ;  S.  FOSTER,  D.D.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Brook's  French  History  for  English  Children. 

French  History  for  English  Children.  l!y  SARAH  BROOK.  With 
Illustrations  and  Colored  Maps.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  .Ions  BI'NYAN.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  bv  ROBERT  Soi:rni:v,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $1  50. 

Bonner's  Child  Histories: 

A  Child's  History  of  Greece. 

Illustrated.     2  vols.,  lilmo.  Cloth,  $2  50. 

A  Child's  History  of  Rome. 

Illustrated.     2  vol-  .  1  1'.mo.  Cloth,  $2  50. 
A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  3  vols.,  16mo, 
Cloth,  $3  75. 

Seymour's  Self-Made  Men. 

Self  -Made  Men.  By  CHARLES  C.  B.  SEYMOUR.  Many  Portraits. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


Tom  Brown's  School-Days, 


By  an  Old  Boy.      Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Sydney  P.  Hall. 
S\o,  Paper,    lo  cent.-. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School-Days."     With  Illustrations 
In   S\dney  P.  Hall.     Svo,  Paper,  GO  cents. 

Sc!i<if:/-f)it>/s  and  Oxford — in  one  volume.     8t'0,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Captain  Marryat's  Works: 

The  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 

12mo,  Cloth,  .$1   25. 
The  Little   Savage. 

The   History  of  a  Boy  Left  Alone  upon  an  Uninhabited  Island. 
12mo,  Cloth",  $1   25. 

The  Pirate,  and  The  Three  Cutters. 

4to,  Paper,  15  cents. 


Harper's  Fireside  Library. 


rV  Fireside  Library:  expressly  adapted  to  the  Domestic  Cir- 
cle, Sunday-Schools,  &c.     Cloth,  75  cents  each. 


Alden's  Alice  Gordon. 
Alden's  Lawyer's  Daughter. 
Alden's  Young  Schoolmistress. 
Alden's  Dying  Robin. 
Burdett's  Arthur  Martin. 


Ellen  Herbert:   or,  Family  Changes. 
Mayhew's  Good  Genius   that  turned 

Every  Thing  into  Gold. 
Mayhew's  Magic  of  Kindness. 
William  the  Cottager. 


Harper's  Boys  and  Girls'  Library. 

Harper's  liu\s  ;nnl  (Jirls*  Library.     Illustrated. 
at  7-"'  cents  a  volume. 


ISmo,  Cloth.     Sold 


Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Early  Mar- 
tyrs. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     2  vols. 

Sunday  Lveiiings.  Comprising  Script- 
iii e  M<ih«-v  3  vols. 

Thatcher'*   Indian  Traits.      2  vols. 

Thatcher's  l'a](.->  nf  tin.'  American  Rev- 
olution. 

Miss  El !;••.!  Robins's  I'.iles  from  Ameri- 
can History.  ;J  vols. 

Mr-  Holland's  Son  of  a  Genius. 

Mrs.  norland's  Young  Crusoe  ;  or.  The 
Shipwrecked  Boy. 

Mrs.  PlH-lps's  Caroline  Westerley. 

Mrs.  ILunhi's  ornaments  Discovered. 


The  Clergyman's  Orphan;  the  Infidel 

Keel  aimed. 

Uncle  Philip's  Natural  History. 
Uncle  Philip's  Evidences   of  Christi- 

anity. 

Uncle  Philip's  American  Forest. 
Uncle  Philip's  History  of  New  York. 

2  vols. 
I'lide  Philip's  Whale  Fishery  and  the 

Polar  Seas.     2  vols. 
Uncle  Philip's  History  of  the  Lost  Col- 

onies of  Greenland. 
Uncle  Philip's  History  of  Massachu- 

setts.    '1  vols. 
Uncle  Philip's  History  of  New  Hamp- 

shire.    2  vols. 


Harry  Lee; 

Or,  Hope  for  the  Poor.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Madame  de  Wilt's  Works: 

A  French  Country  Family. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman. •'  Illustrated.  12mo,' Cloth,  $1  50. 

Motherless ; 

Or.  a  Parisian  Family.  For  Girls  in  their  teens.  Translated  from 
flu  French  in  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  12uio, 
Cloth,  si  BO. 

Davis's  Nimrod  of  the  Sea, 

Nimiuil  of  the  Sea  ;  or,  The  American  Whaleman.  By  WILLIAM  M. 
DAVIS.  With  many  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Children's  Picture-Books. 

Small  -Ho,  alioui  :!ni!  pajies  each,  beautifully  printed  on  Tinted 
I'apiT,  embellished  with  many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 

per  Mihlliie. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  HARRISON  WEIR. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eiu'lity  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  STEINLE,  OVERBECK, 
VKIT,  SCHMIKR,  A:e. 

The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables.  With  Sixty  Illustra- 
tions by  HARRISON  WEIR. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of  Birds. 
With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  HARVEY. 

The   Children's  Picture-Book  of  Quadrupeds  and   other 
Mammalia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  HARTET. 


Books  Suitable  for  Holiday   Gifts. 


Abbott's  Histories. 


Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00  per  vol. 
The  volumes  may  be  obtained  separately;  or  the  set  complete,  in 
six  boxes,  $32  00. 

Cyrus  the  Great. — Darius  the  Great. — Xerxes. — Alexander  the 
Great. — Romulus. — Hannilial. — Pvrrhus. — Julius  Caesar. — Cleo- 
patra.—  Nero.  —  Alfred  the  Great,  —  William  the  Conqueror — • 
Rii-hanl  I. — Richard  II.- — Richard  III. — Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — 
Queen  Elizabeth. — Charles  I. — Charles  II.  —  Josephine.  —  Maria 
Antoinette. — Madame  Roland. — Henry  IV. — Margaret  of  Anjou. 
— Peter  the  Great. — Genghis  Khan. — King  Philip. — Hernando 
Cortez. — Joseph  Bonaparte. — Queen  Hortense. — Louis  XIV. — 
Louis  Philippe. 

Abbott's  Little  Learner  Series. 

Harper's  Picture  Books  for  the  Nursery.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
In  5  vols.,  75  cents  each.  The  volumes  complete  in  themselves,  and 
sold  separately ;  or  the  set  complete,  in  case,  for  $3  75. 

Learning  to  Talk.— To  Think. — To  Read. — About  Common 
Things. — About  Right  and  Wrong. 

Abbott's  Frnnconia  Stories. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Complete  in  10  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents 
each.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained  separately ;  or  the  set  com- 
plete, in  neat  case,  $7  50. 

Malleville. — Mary  Bell. — Ellen  Linn. — Wallace. — Beechnut. — 
Stuyvesant. — Agnes. — Mary  Erskiue. — Rodolphus. — Caroline. 

Abbott's  Marco  Paul  Stories. 

Marco  Paul's  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge. 
By  JACOB  ABBOTT.  Illustrated.  Complete  in  6  vols.  16mo,  Cloth, 
75  cents  each.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained  separately ;  or  the 
set  complete,  in  neat  case,  for  $4  50. 

In  New  York. — On  the  Erie  Canal. — In  the  Forests  of  Maine. — 
In  Vermont. — In  Boston. — At  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Abbott's  Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky. 

Illustrated.  5  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume.  The  volumes 
may  be  obtained  separately  ;  or  the  set  complete,  in  neat  case,  $3  75. 

Hiindic. — Rainbow's  Journey. — Selling  Lucky. — Up  the  River. — 
The  Three  Pines. 

Abbott's  Science  for  tbe  Young. 

By  JACOB  ABBOTT.  Illustrated.  4  vols.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50  each. 

Heat. — Light. — Water  and  Land. — Force. 


Harper's  Story  Books. 


Narratives,  Biographies,  and  Tales  for  the  Young.  Bv  JACOB  AB- 
BOTT. With  more  than  1000  beautiful  Engravings.  Complete  in  36 
thin  volumes,  bound  in  Crimson,  each  containing  One  Story,  at  75 
cents  a  volume,  or  $27  00  per  set;  or  in  Twelve  large  volumes, 
bound  in  black,  each  containing  Three  Stories,  for  $1  25  a  volume, 
or  $15  00  per  set. 

Vol.  I.  Bruno.  —  Willie  and  the  Mortgage.  —  The  Strait  Gate. 
Vol.  II.  The  Little  Louvre.—  Prank.—  Emma.  Vol.  III.  Virginia. 
—  Timboo  and  Joliba.  —  Timboo  and  Fanny.  Vol.  IV.  The  Harper 
Establishment.  —  Franklin.  —  The  Studio.  Vol.  V.  The  Story  of 
Ancient  History.—  The  Story  of  English  History.—  The  Story  of 
American  History.  Vol.  VI.  John  True.  —  Elfred.  —  the  Museum. 
Vol.  VII.  The  Engineer.  —  Rambles  among  the  Alps.  —  The  Three 
Gold  Dollars.  Vol.  VIII.  The  Gibraltar  Gallery.—  The  Alcove.— 
Dialogues.  Vol.  IX.  The  Great  Elm.  —  Aunt  Margaret.  —  Vernon. 
Vol.  X.  Carl  and  Jocko.  —  Lapstone.  —  Orkney  the  Peacemaker. 
Vol.  XI.  Judge  Justin.  —  Miuigo.  —  Jasper.  Vol.  XII.  Congo.— 
Viola.—  Little  Paul. 

How  to  Get  Strong, 

And  How  to  Stay  So.     By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1   00. 

Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  WILLIAM   BLAIKIE.     With  Illustrations,      pp.  x.,  168. 
Cioth,  40  cents. 


16mo, 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 


By  W.  HAMILTON  GIBSOX.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.     16mo,  Cloth, 

$1  00. 

Politics  for  ¥011112;  Americans. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFK.     Itjmo,  Half  Leather,  75  cents;   Paper,  40 
cents. 

Harper's  Young  People  Series: 

Illustrated.      16mo,  Extra  Cloth,  $1  00  per  volume. 

LEFT  BEHIND  ;  or,  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy.     By  JAMES  OTIS. 

TIM  AND  TIP;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Boy  and  a  Dog.     By 
JAMES  OTIS. 

TOBY  TYLER;  or,  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus.     By  JAMES  OTIS. 

MR.  STUBBS'S   BROTHER.      A  Sequel  to  "Toby  Tyler."     By 
JAMES  OTIS. 

NAN.     By  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

MILDRED'S  BARGAIN,  and  Other  Stories.     By  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

THE  TALKING    LEAVES.     An  Indian  Story.     By  WILLIAM  O. 
STODDARD. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  CANOE  CLUB.     By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "  GHOST."     By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 
THE  MORAL  PIRATES.     By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 
WHO  WAS   PAUL   GRAYSON  ?     By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
THE  FOUR  MACNICOLS.     By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 
THE  LOST  CITY.     By  DAVID  KER. 

ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE    LAZYBONES,  and  Other  Stories. 
Bv  Mrs.  W.  J.  HAYS. 


The  Fairy  Books: 


Laboulaye's  Last  Fairy  Tales. 

Last  Fairy  Tales.  By  EDOCARD  LABOULAYE.  Authorized  Transla- 
tion by  MARY  L.  BOOTH.  With  over  250  Illustrations.  12mo,  Ex- 
tra Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations. 

By  EDOUARD  LABOULAYE,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  MARY  L.  BOOTH.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges, 
$2  00." 

Puss-Cat  Mew. 

And  other  New  Fairy  Stories  for  my  Children.  By  E.  H.  KNA.TCH- 
BULL-HcGEssEN,  M.P.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Fairy  Book. 

The  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories  selected  and  rendered  anew.  By 
the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  90  cents. 

Mace's  Fairy  Tales. 

(Conies  du  Petit  Chateau.)  By  JEAN  MACE,  Editor  of  the  Ifagasin 
d"  Education.  Translated  by  MARY  L.  BOOTH.  Illustrated,  12mo, 
Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  $1  75. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illustrated.  Square 
Itimo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Folks  and  Fairies. 

Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  LUCY  RANDALL  COMFORT.  Illustra- 
ted. Square  4to,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie, 

As  Told  to  my  Child.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man." Illustrated.  Square  Ittmo,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

The  Catskill  Fairies. 

By  VIRGINIA  W.  JOHNSON.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  8vo, 
Illuminated  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  ,f  3  00. 

Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain. 

By  PAITL  DE  MUSSKT.  Translated  by  EMILY  MAKEPEACE.  Illustra- 
ted. Square  4to,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Princess  Idleways. 
By  Mrs.  W.  J.  HAYS.     Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


lUui'Eu  &  BBOTUEBS  will  send  any  of  tlie  above  works  by  mail,  pontage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


NOW  TS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
The   SIXTH    You-. ME   trill  l«jin    irith   tin   Xuinlu-   issued   Xortmler  4,  1884. 


E  know  of  no  book  bettor  calculated  to 
intrivst  and  instruct  the  young  than  the 
|  fifty-two  numbers  of  this  popular  illus- 
trated weekly.  It  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  good  reading  of  the  most  varied  char- 
acter. *  *  *  All  that  the  artist's  skill  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  illustration  has 
been  done,  and  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  has  contributed  to  its  text. — 
New  Eiti/lni/il  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston. 

The  perfection  of  a  children's  maga- 
zine.—  Toronto  Mail. 

The  villainous  trash — the  penny-dread- 
ful "  bovs  and  girls'  papers" — at  one 
tiine  so  popular  and  so  numerous,  have 
nearly  all,  thank  fortune,  been  driven 
from  the  field  by  the  introduction  of 
publications  for  the  young  which  are  just  as  cheap,  and  per- 
fectly healthful  and  wholesome.  This  good  work  of  reform 
was  led  by  the  Harpers  of  New  York  with  their  handsome 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. — Pittsburgh  Commercial. 

The  grand  success  of  this  beautiful  and  instructive  illus- 
trated weekly  for  young  readers  is  the  best  proof  that  it  fills 
a  needed  place.  No  magazine  of  its  kind  has  ever  come  into 
such  boundless  popularity  in  so  short  a  time. —  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  continues  to  lead  the  weekly 
publications  for  youth  throughout  the  country,  and  probably 
throughout,  the  world.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and 
ilie  contents  arc  well  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct. —  The 
Livinii  Cltm-clt,  Chicago. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the  best  weekly  for  children 
in  America. — South-western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  regular  visits  of  this  beautiful  weekly  come  like  rays 
of  golden  sunshine  into  the  family  circle. — Zion's  Herald, 
Boston. 

An  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  humor,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  young  people  of  the  family.  Its  tone  is 
unexceptional,  and  it  will  be  found  an  admirable  present  for 
the  juvenile. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

For  children  the  volume  is  simply  a  treasure-house  of  de- 
lightful things. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Its  wealth  of  stories,  sketches,  poetry,  pictures,  puzzles,  and 
correspondence  forms  a  collection  of  intellectual  treasures  the 
possession  of  which  will  make  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  land  "as 
happy  as  a  king,"  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  moderate  price, 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  have  it  at  their  com- 
mand.— Baltimore  Gazette. 

The  illustrations  form  a  whole  art  gallery  in  themselves, 
and  a  gallery  that  contains  some  gems  worthy  of  preservation 
by  the  people  of  the  most  cultivated  taste  in  pictures. — Brook- 
lyn Times. 

If  money  is  ever  well  laid  out  in  supplying  children  with 
good  reading,  for  a  merely  nominal  price,  it  is  certainly  in 
subscribing  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. — Mail  and  Ex- 
press, N.  Y. 

The  best  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  columns. 
It  overflows  with  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  instructive  arti- 
cles, pictures,  and  everything  else  in  its  line  that  can  be 
thought  of  to  make  children  happy,  merry,  and  wise;  and 
it  will  bear  reading  over  again  many  times  without  losing 
its  freshness,  vivacity,  or  power  to  charm. — Providence  Jour- 
nal. 


i  .s  .1/K.ni/if  lie  I/mile  btj  Post-i iffii-i   Minn  i/  Order  or  Draft,to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
Subscription  Price,  $12. OO  i»er  Year.    Postage  Free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Harpers  Young  People. 

A  few  copies  of  Volumes  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  still  on  hand.      Price  $3  50  each.     Volume  I.  out  of  print. 
The  Volumes  begin  with  the  First  Number  issued  in  November. 


No  more  attractive  Christmas  gift  could  be  made  to  a  child 
than  a  copy  of  this  bound  volume. —  Cincinnati  Ciniiiiurcinl. 

An  uncatalogueable  variety  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
material  suited  to  young  folks'  reading,  sown  thickly  with  a 
multitude  of  capital  illustrations — this  is  what  we  find  as  we 
turn  these  well-freighted  pages. — Boston  Journal. 

There  is  entertainment  enough  in  its  eight  hundred  and 
odd  pages  of  stories,  sketches,  poems,  puzzles,  and  pictures  to 


fill  up  the  evenings  of  a  whole  winter.  It  is  good,  wholesome 
entertainment,  too,  and  will  both  amuse  and  interest  the  juve- 
niles.— Philadelphia  ///</uirer. 

If  we  had  a  dozen  children,  and  could  only  buy  one  Christ- 
mas gift  to  be  divided  among  them,  our  choice  would  cer- 
tainly fall  on  this  book  that  has  so  many  beautiful  pictures 
and  quaint  stories  pressed  between  its  handsome  covers. — 
_Yr  «'  0  r  leans  Pica  yum. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  of  the  above  roliuins  trill  sent  liy  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  I  'nitnl  Xtntcs  or  Canada,  cm  receipt  of  the  price. 
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